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ARMOUR'S 

EXTRACT  e/"  BEEF 


SUNDAY 

Served  as  a  Roast 

The  bird  was  basted  with  just  a  trifle 
of  Armour's  Extract  of  Beef 


MONDAY 

This  Roast  Made  a  Stew 

Armour's  Extract  of  Beef  gave 

it  a  rich  flavor 

TUESDAY 

'Twas  French  Hash  on  Toast 

Armour's  Extract  of  Beef  restored 

the  original  flavor 

WEDNESDAY 

A  Rich  Pricandeau 

In  Pricandeau,  the  Extract  is 

ahnost  indispensable 


THURSDAY 

A  Delicious  Pati 

Some  use  the  Extract  in  the  sauce 

as  well  as  in  the  Pftte 


FRIDAY 

We  Had  the  Grilled  Bones 

The  Beefy  flavor  of  Armour's  Extract 

greatly  helped  the  sauce 

SATURDAY 

What's  Left  went  into  a  Soup 
Plavored  with  Armour's  Extract 
of  Beef 


The  BEST  EXTRACT 
The  BE  ST  BEEF 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


The  year  1906  dawns  upon  a  world 

Peace  Among  .         /.   ,  ^  ,        . 

the  Tribes    m  which  peace  once  more  predomi- 
iUHt  Nations,  ^^^^^g     rp^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  •  ^^  ^^le  far  East, 

with  its  amazing  succession  of  events,  made  1904 
and  1905  very  memorable  years  in  military  an- 
Bals.  But  it  came  to  an  end  through  a  treaty 
drawn  up  and  signed  in  this  country,  under  the 
Auspices  of  our  government,  last  summer.  Eng- 
land has  no  **  little  wars  "  on  hand  just  now.  The 
Germans,  according  to  reports  last  month,  had 
quelled  the  revolt  of  native  tribes  in  Southwest 
Africa,  and  that  protracted  affair  had  seemed  to 
be  the  only  war,  great  or  small,  that  was  likely 
to  carry  over  into  the  new  year  as  an  exception 
to  the  rule  of  peace.  More  serious  and  more  for- 
midable, however,  than  many  an  armed  conflict 
between  nations  has  proved  to  be  is  the  great 
social  and  political  upheaval  in  Russia.  Thus 
far,  it  has  been  disorder  on  a  vast  scale  rather 
than  civil  war.  What  may  come  of  it  all  during 
the  year  1906  no  man  can  predict,  even  from  one 
day  to  another,  with  any  degree  of  intelligence. 
There  will  emerge  some  kind  of  representative 
government,  but  there  will  be  anxious  times  in 
.  Russia  for  many  months  to  come. 

i 

I    Some  /fee  nt  ^^  England,  the  close  of  the  year  1905 
'       History      has  witnessed  the  long-expected  re- 
A broad,      tirement  of  Mr.  Balfour's  Conserva- 
tive  ministry  and  the  formation  of  a  successful 
Liberal  administration  under  the  premiership  of 
.^ir  Henry  Carapbell-Bannerman.     Nothing  im- 
portant, however,  will  be  attempted  by  this  min- 
istry nntil  there  has  been  a  new  Parliamentary 
election,  which  will  occur  early  in  the  present 
year.     The  most  important  event  of  the  past 
J  year  for  the  people  of  France  has  been  the  sepa- 
'*-^.tion  of  Church  and  State,  which  goes  into  ef- 
ect,    under  the   law,  on   the    1st   of   January. 
ermany  has  been  active  during  the  past  year 
D  strengthening  its  international  position,  and 
ts  chief  contribution  to  history,  perhaps,  has 
n   its  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Morocco. 


Meanwhile,  the  German  Emperor  has  made  nota- 
ble approaches  toward  more  intimate  relations 
with  Russia,  whil«  the  good  understanding  be- 
tween England  and  France  has  steadily  grown. 
The  shifting  of  real  international  relations,  ir- 
respective of  formal  alliances,  has  been  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  make  for  permanent  peace  rather 
than  for  menace  among  the  great  powers  of  Eu- 
rope. The  last  weeks  of  the  year  have  been 
marked  by  the  cooperation  of  the  great  Euro- 
pean powers  in  bringing  pressure  upon  the  Sul- 
tan of  Turkey  to  put  into  effect  governmental 
reforms  in  Macedonia. 

^   ^,^,        In  this  country,  the  ffreat  event  of 

Condttlona       .  ^i  .  ^  -  -n       • 

in  Thia  the  year  was  the  entrance  of  rresi- 
Country,  ^^^^  Roosevelt  upon  his  new  term  of 
office,  with  an  influence  that  was  effective  in 
bringing  Russia  and  Japan  to  an  agreement  at 
Portsmouth,  that  subsequently  brought  the  South- 
ern States  into  a  friendly  attitude  toward  the 
administration,  and  that  finally  showed  itself  in 
the  reform  wave  that  swept  the  country  in  the 
November  elections.  Recent  years  have  wit- 
nessed in  this  country  an  industrial  progress  far 
beyond  anything  the  world  had  ever  known. 
So  rapid  a  growth  of  industry  and  wealth  was 
inevitably  attended  by  many  evils.  The  ex- 
posure of  these  evils  and  the  attempt  to  remedy 
them  have  passed  over  to  the  year  1906  as  "un- 
finished business  "  from  the  year  that  lies  behind 
us.  The  recent  campaign  attack  upon  the  control 
of  politics  by  corporations  through  the  boss  system 
will  be  continued  this  year,"  and  will  make  itself 
felt  in  the  State  and  Congressional  elections  next 
November.  The  investigation  carried  on  by  the 
Armstrong  legislative  committee  in  New  York 
into  the  methods  of  the  large  insurance  com- 
panies will  merely  have  pointed  the  way  to  many 
other  inquiries  and  exposures  that  must  take 
place  before  the  fight  against  corporation  con- 
trol of  our  government  and  politics  can  be  fairly 
won.     The  separatioi5igftfeeb'§^-icay@0^>t@len  is 
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an  interesting  event  of  the  year  1905,  but  it  has 
not  nearly  so  much  significance  in  the  field  of 
actual  politics  and  government  as  the  election 
of  Mr.  Jerome  in  New  York  or  the  overthrow 
of  the  machine  in  Philadelphia. 

A  Critical    Th^s  ^^^^*»  ^^®  focus  of  American 

Season  at    activity  and  attention  in  public  af- 

Washington,  ^^-^.g  ^jn  ^^  ^^  Washington.     At  a 

moment  when  reform  movements  in  the  States 
and  the  large  cities  were  never  more  successful, 
it  happens  that  the  situation  at  Washington  has 
seldom  been  more  serious.  It  may  be  said  with 
some  caution,  but  with  probable  truth,  that  at 
no  time  for -twenty  years  past  have  lobby  inter- 
ests been  so  powerful  and  at  the  same  time  so 
insidious  at  Washington  as  in  the  present  legis- 
lative season.  The  great  corporations  propose 
to  thwart  the  President's  plans  for  the  more 
effective  regulation  of  railways.  For  various 
reasons,  they  propose  to  obstruct  the  Govern- 
ment's policy  in  the  matter  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  They  are  bent  upon  preventing  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Statehood  bill  that  would  unite  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona  and  admit  them  as  a  single 
commonwealth.  It  is  well  for  the  people  of  the 
country  to  know  that  such  influences  are  at 
work,  and  to  do  all  they  can  to  see  that  their 
own  representatives  are  not  captured  by  the  lob- 
byists. The  situation  is  an  unusual  one  in  many 
respects,  and  a  very  difl&cult  one  to  deal  with. 


A  Powerful  "^^^^^  President  Roosevelt  recom- 
Lobby  mends  the  immediate  admission  of 
at  Work.  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  as 
one  State,  and  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  as 
another.  This  question  has  been  fully  and  thor- 
oughly considered  from  every  standpoint  of 
statesmanship  and  public  policy,  and  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendation  ought  to  be  adopted. 
The  opposition  comes  from  great  corporations, 
principally  mining  companies  in  Arizona,  sup- 
ported by  railroad  corporations.  These  Arizona 
mining  companies  own  property  worth  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  upon  which  they  pay  prac- 
tically no  taxes  at  all.  They  seem  to  be  able  to 
control  Arizona  for  their  own  ends.  But  if 
Arizona  were  united  with  New  Mexico  they 
would  be  in  danger  of  losing  control,  and  might 
be  subjected  to  something  like  reasonable  taxa- 
tion. They  can  array  immense  influences  in 
roundabout  and  unsuspected  ways,  and  they  can 
afford  to  spend  a  fabulous  sum  of  money  to  de- 
feat the  pending  Statehood  bill.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  there  have  been  attempts  to  influence 
members  of  Congress  in  this  Arizona  situation 
by  the  gift  of  mining  stocks  and  like  improper 
methods.  If  the  joint  Statehood  bill  is  defeated 
now,  the  lobbyists  will  ^o  on  with  their  work, 
hoping  to  seize  a  favorable  moment  in  the  future 
for  admitting  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  as  two 
States.  The  safer  and  better  way  is  to  close  the 
business  now  by  passing  the  joint  Statehood 
bill.  The  Hon.  Edward  L.  Hamilton,  of  Michi- 
gan, chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ter- 
ritories, has  been  working  for  the  joint  State- 
hood measure  with  the  earnest  backing  of  Speak- 
er Cannon  ;  while  Senator  Beveridge,  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Territories,  has  led 
the  fight  for  sound  public  policy  with  a  courage 
and  a  devotion  to  what  he  deems  the  best  interests 
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of  the  country  that  are  not  as  yet  fully  appre- 
ciated. It  would  be  much  easier  to  be  lukewarm 
than  to  be  zealous  as  against  those  influences  that 
are  now  at  work  to  defeat  the  Statehood  bill. 
To  Senator  Be ve ridge's  lasting  credit,  he  is  not 
lukewarm,  but  zealous  and  indefatigable. 

j^  ^  The  Fifty-ninth  Congress  assembled 
Congress  on  the  first  Monday  of  December  and 
Organizes,  organized  by  electing  as  Speaker  the 
Hon.  Joseph  G.  Cannon,  of  Illinois,  who  had 
been  Speaker  of  the  preceding  House.  The 
Republican  majority  is  almost  too  large  to  be 
held  safely  under  party  rein  and  lash.  The  Re- 
publicans have  almost  exactly  two-thirds  of  the 
membership  of  the  House,  and  by  an  agreement 
between  Speaker^  Cannon  and  the  Democratic 
leader  the  Republicans  have  two-thirds  of  the 
places  on  the  important  committees  and  the 
Democrats  one-third.  Most  of  the  committees 
Lave  been  slightly  enlarged,  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  demands  for  places.  Although  there  are 
more  than  eighty  new  members  in  the  House, 
few  of  the  old  leaders  are  absent,  and  the  chair- 
manships of  the  principal  committees  remain 
unchanged,  with  few  exceptions.  Thus,  when 
Mr.  Cannon  became  Speaker,  Mr.  Hemenway, 
of  Indiana,  took  Mr.  Cannon's  place  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  But 
Mr.  Hemenway  is  now  in  the  Senate,  where  ho 


occupies  the  seat  made  vacant  by  the  elevation 
of  Mr.  Fairbanks  to  the  Vice-Presidency.  Mr. 
Tawney,  of  Minnesota,  becomes  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  An  interesting 
addition  to  the  personnel  of  the  House  is  to  be 
noted  in  the  reappearance  of  the  Hon.  J.  Warren 


'THE    FIFTY-NINTH  CONGRESS  WII-L  NOW  COME  TO  ORDER." 

From  the  OironMe  (Chicago). 


•can  they  all  be  ANSWERED  THIS  8EBCION  T 

From  the  Inter-Ocean  (Chicago). 


Keifer,  of  Ohio,  who  has  been  absent  from  Wash- 
ington for  twenty  years,  but  who  served  as 
Speaker  of  the  House  for  two  Congresses,  from 
1881  to  1885.  The  Hon.  John  Sharp  Williams, 
of  Mississippi,  is  again  the  leader  of  the  Demo- 
cratic minority  in  the  House. 

The  Senate,  which,  unlike  the  House, 
/nX*  is  a  continuous  body,  now  has  Vice- 
Senate.  President  Fairbanks  for  its  parlia- 
mentary head.  The  death  of  Vice-President 
Hobart,  in  Mr.  McKinley's  first  administration, 
made  it  necessary  for  the  Senate  to  put  one  of 
its  own  members  in  the  chair,  and  the  post  was 
filled  by  Senator  Frye,  of  Maine.  Mr.  McKinley's 
death,  early  in  his  second  administration,  trans- 
ferred Vice-President  Roosevelt  to  the  White 
House,  and  again  Senator  Frye  was  called  to 
preside  over  the  Senate.  He  is  now  on  the  floor 
of  the  chamber  a^ain  after  having  had  the  gavel 
in  his  hand  for  many  years.  Since  the  Senate 
was  last  in  session,  one  of  its  most  distinguished 
members,  the  Hon.  Orville  H.  Piatt,  of  Connec- 
ticut, has  passed  away, — following  his  lamented 
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colleague,  Senator  Hawley.  Thus,  in  Senators 
Bulkeley  and  Brandegee  Connecticut  has  a  new 
representation.  The  unfortunate  Senator  Mitch- 
ell, of  Oregon,  died  in  December,  and  his  place 
is  taken  temporarily  by  John  McDermot  Gearin, 
a  Democrat,  appointed  by  the  governor,  to  fill 
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the  vacancy.  One  of  the  Delaware  seats  is 
vacant  tlirougli  the  perennial  tangle  in  the  poli- 
tics of  that  State.  Mr.  Warner  appears  from 
Missouri  as  a  Republican  to  fill  the  seat  of  the 
venerable  Cockrell.  The  patriarchal  Stewart,  of 
Nevada,  is  replaced  by  the  Hon.  George  S.  Nixon. 
Mr.  LaFollette,  the  Senator-elect  from  Wiscon- 
sin, did  not  appear  at  Washington  to  be  sworn 
in  last  month.  As  governor  of  his  State,  Mr. 
LaFollette  had  called  an  extra  session  of  the 
Legislature,  which  met  on  December  5  to  con- 
sider the  matters  of  legislation  which  belonged 
essentially  to  the  governor's  programme.  It  was 
expected  that  the  session  would  complete  its 
work  satisfactorily  and  adjourn  before  Christ- 
mas, and  the  governor  submitted  his  resignation 
on  December  1 9,  in  order  to  take  his  place  in  the 
Senate  at  Washington  after  the  holiday  recess. 

^    «     ,^    .  The   President's  message  was  criti- 

The  President      .       ,     .  ^  !»        ••     • 

and  Hia  " Lay  ci^QyX  in  many  quarters  for  being  a 

Sermon.'      more  voluminous  document  than  its 

predecessors.     But  the  President  was  wiser  than 


his  critics.  Although  in  form  he  was  address- 
ing his  message  to  Congress,  he  was  well  aware 
of  that  great  mechanism  of  the  press  by  which 
the  entire  unabridged  document  would  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  every  reading  citizen  of  the  en- 
tire country.  No  President  had  ever  gained 
such  a  hearing  and  such  an  influence  as  belonged 
to  President  Roosevelt  at  the  assembling  of  the 
Fifty-ninth  Congress,  and  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
no  President  had  ever  better  earned  the  right 
to  set  forth  his  views  upon  questions  of  public 
policy.  There  was  not  a  tinge  of  partisanship 
in  his  presentation  of  the  questions  of  the  day, 
but  there  was  conviction,  sincerity,  and  strength 
in  all  his  statements  and  arguments.  Many  of 
the  things  set  forth  in  this  message  had  been 
already  expressed  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  one  form 
or  another  ;  but  he  desired  to  mass  them  in  a 
coherent,  well-proportioned  statement,  in  order 
to  exhibit  to  the  country,  as  well  as  to  Con- 
gress, his  views  regarding  public  policy,  and 
his  convictions  with  respect  to  needed  legis- 
lation at  the  present  time. 

He  gives  first  place  to  the  need  of  a 
of  better  governmental  regulation  of 
Raifroada,  railroads.  He  makes  it  plain  that  the 
great  railroad  systems  cannot  now  be  controlled 
by  the  States,  and  are  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
properly  regulated  by  the  national  government. 
It  is  an  absolutely  clear  case  that  he  presents, 
and  he  will  have  the  people  with  him.    To  frame 
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suitable  legislation,  however,  is  far  more  dif- 
ficult than  to  set  forth  the  need  of  public  super- 
vision and  control  of  the  great  common  carriers  ; 
while  it  is  further  to  be  said  that  it  may  prove 
even  more  difficult  to  pass  suitable  measures 
through  a  hesitant  Senate  than  to  put  them  into 
the  pY-oper  form.  There  is  nothing  of  a  radical 
or  sensational  kind  that  is  needed,  and  the  rail- 
roads would  be  benefited  rather  than  injured  if 
government  control  should  have  the  results  that 
President  Roosevelt  desires.  That  some  form  of 
railroad  bill  will  be  passed  during  the  present 
.  session  is  generally  agreed.  Meanwhile,  the  agi- 
tation of  the  subject  is  doing  a  vast  amount 
of  good,  for  it  is  exposing  all  the  evils  of  rebat- 
ing and  discrimination,  and  is  bringing  remedies 
into  effect  even  in  advance,  of  any  legislation  at 
Washington.  Thus,  some  of  the  great  railroad 
systems  have  decided  to  stop  the  issuing  of 
passes  to  politicians  and  their  friends.  Few 
people  have  realized  the  extent  of  this  evil. 


Value  of 
Public 


The  very  fact  that  the  Bureau  of  Cor- 
porations of  the  new  (Commerce  De- 
Agitation.  partnieut  is  always  prepared  to  inves- 
tigate has  had  its  salutary  results  in  leading 
railroad  companies  and  industrial  corporations 
to  abandon  some  of  their  less  defensible  meth- 
ods. The  President's  reiterated  demand  for  a 
••  square  deal "  has  thus  taken  an  amazing  hold 
upon  the  business  life,  as  well  as  upon  the  polit- 
ical life,  of  the  country.  The  thorough  awaken- 
ing of  the  public  mind,  after  all,  is   far  more 


important  than  the  passing  of  laws.  Thus,  even 
if  no  way  should  be  found  at  present  to  bring 
great  insurance  companies  under  supervision  of 
the  national  government,  such  companies  would 
nevertheless  be  obliged  by  public  opinion  hence- 
forth to  conduct  themselves  with  a  strict  regard 
to  their  duties  and  obligations.  The  continu- 
ance of  the  insurance  investigation  in  New  York 
has  kept  before  the  country  the  fact  that  the 
companies  have  been  in  the  habit  of  paying  large 
sums  of  money  to  influence  legislation  and  con- 
trol the  administration  of  the  insurance  laws. 
And  what  the  insurance  companies  have  done 
in  this  direction  every  discerning  man  knows 
must  be  less  than  the  railroad  companies,  the 
trolley  lines,  the  gas  companies,  and  other  fran- 
chise-holding corporations  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  doing  to  secure  their  own  selfish  ends.  With 
public  attention  fixed  upon  these  evils,  no  di- 
rector of  a  corporation  can  henceforth  be  per- 
mitted to  plead  ignorance  as  an  excuse  for  such 
practices.  And  with  the  warning  thus  given, 
the  public  will  henceforth  demand  severe  pun- 
ishment and  accept  no  excuses. 

p  nam  "^^^  Original  legislation  on  tlie  subject 
and         of  the  Isthmian    canal  was   devised 

ongress.  £^^  ^|^^  purpose  of  getting  something 
accomplished,  and  it  was  brilliantly  succc'ss- 
ful.  It  enabled  the  Presiilent  to  decide  upon 
the  route  and  to  buy  out  the  French  company, 
as  well  as  to  purchase  the  right  of  way  from 
Panama,  organize  a  canal  commission,  and  start 
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the  ar*tual  work  of  construction.  But  for  the 
Hjiooner  Act,  which  put  this  unprecedented  dis- 
<5r*?tion  in  the  hands  of  the  President,  all  this 
important  history  might  not  have  been  made. 
It  JH  Htill  true  that  tlie  most  eflfective  way  to 
roHHtruct  a  canal  wouM  be  to  leave  carte  blanche 
in  th«  hands  of  the  President.  But  Congress 
haH  now  made  it  manifest  that  it  will  assert  its 
lihiittl  functions  and  insist  upon  making  appro- 
pi'iatioriH  in  detail  for  the  salary  list,  and  upon 
hiiperviHing  in  general  most  of  the  matters  that 
r«'ltttn  to  the  great  engineering  project  at  the 
IhihinUM.  In  making  an  emergency  appropria- 
tJMfi  laHt  month  for  current  canal  expenditures, 
varioiiM  members  of  both  houses  attempted  with 
Hranty  Hur^eegg  to  find  scandalous  extravagance 
ill  MiKtli  items,  for  example,  as  the  payment  to 
ifigineers  r»f  the  kind  of  salaries  that  first-class 
eiigifM«?ring  talent  everywhere  commands.  There 
will  he  much  ol>8truction,  but  there  seems  to  be 
fjo  other  way  in  this  country  to  get  public  work 
done  except  through  the  haggling  of  committees 
and  the  bombast  of  parliamentary  orators.  There 
will  he  rough  weather  on  Panama  waters  at 
Wanhington  this  winter,  but  the  project  will  go 
forward  noverthelegs. 


The  work  of  the  Mercantile  Marine 
Oom mission  has  resulted  in  a  subsidy 
measure  that  will  have  powerful  sup- 
port, egpec^ially  in  the  Senate,  and  that  has  ob- 


Hhtpplng 
Aguln. 


tained  a  very  favorable  place  on  the  calendar  of 
that  chamber.  It  is  true  that  it  would  be  desir- 
able to  have  direct  steamship  lines  between  the 
United  States  and  all  the  South  American  ports, 
and  it  would  be  gratifying  if  one  should  find  on 
all  the  seas  a  multitude  of  swift  and  fine  mer- 
chant steamers  flying  the  American  flag.  ,  But 
at  present  American  enterprise  seeks  more  prof- 
itable fields  ;  and  American  young  men  are  too 
well  paid  on  the  land  to  subject  themselves  to 
the  hardships  of  a  sailor's  lot.  Generally  speak- 
ing, we  hire  Europeans  to  do  our  ocean  freight- 
ing for  us  because  they  will  do  it  cheaply.  In- 
stead of  our  losing  money  by  not  hauling  our 
own  goods  to  and  from  foreign  lands,  we  save  a 
great  deal  by  getting  the  business  done  much 
more  cheaply  than  we  could  do  it  ourselves. 
There  may  gradually  come  about  a  condition 
under  which  we  shall  build  more  merchant  ships 
along  our  seaboard  and  sail  more  of  them  under 
the  American  flag.  If  some  small  and  temporary 
encouragement  can  be  given  to  aid  in  the  start- 
ing of  certain  desirable  lines,  particularly  to 
South  American  ports, — such,  for  example,  as 
aid  in  the  form  of  special  pay  for  carrying  the 
mails, — there  might  be  some  benefit  derived  ; 
but  any  large  measure  of  pecuniary  grants  to 
steamship  lines  from  the  public  treasury  would 
be  contrary  to  the  best  judgment  of  the  country. 
At  present  the  Republicans  have  two-thirds  of 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


WILL  IT  KLOAT?— From  the  Plain  Dealer  (Cleveland). 
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If  they  wish  to  see  the  party  proportions  re- 
versed in  the  elections  of  next  November,  they 
will  leave  the  present  Dingley  tariff  unmodi- 
fied and  add  thereto  a  system  of  subsidies  for 
steamship  lines. 

The  orderly  and  constructive  mind 

Reforming       ^         r-t  t»  -i  ^  ^ 

the  Consular  that  Secretary  Root  brought  to  bear 
Service.  upQ^  ^\^^  immense  problems  that  con- 
fronted him  in  the  War  Department  is  now  shown 
by  him  in  the  new  work  of  his  portfolio  as  Sec- 
retary of  State.  He  was  immediately  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  the  State  Department  had  no 
record  to  enlighten  him  as  to  tlie  merits  and  ser- 
vices of  the  men  wlio  make  up  our  widely  scat- 
tered! force  of  consular  officers.  Furthermore, 
he  saw  that  no  part  of  the  public  service  was  so 
subject  to  political  pressure.  Where  civil  ser- 
vice reform  had  prevented  the  use  of  other 
branches  of  the  government  service  for  the  pur- 
jx>6e  of  providing  for  men  who  wish  to  be  sup- 
ported by  Uncle  Sam  the  consular  service  has 
remained  open.  And  so  it  has  often  happened 
that  good  consuls  who  would  have  kept  their 
places  under  any  proper  system  have  been  suin- 
niarily  removed  to  make  room  for  incompetent 
men  possessing  political  influence.  The  result 
of  Mr.  Koot's  study  of  this  subject  is  a  bill,  in- 
troduced early  in  December,  which  provides  for 
a  cjassification  of  consuls  and  consuls-general, 
•even  grades  being  formed,  with  salaries  ranging 
from    $3,500    to    $12,000.      Under  this  bill  all 


members  of  the  consular  service  are  to  be  first 
appointed  only  to  the  lower  grades,  upon  exam- 
ination to  be  conducted  by  a  special  board  of 
three  members.  The  higher  grades  of  the  ser- 
vice are  to  be  filled  only  by  promotion.  It  is 
provided  that  five  consular  officers  of  high  rank 
shall  be  assigned  to  inspection  work,  so  that  the 
Department  of  State  may  really  know  what  is 
going  on  at  the  consulates  throughout  the  world. 
An  important  feature  of  the  bill  requires  tliat 
the  clerks  in  the  consular  offices  shall  be  Amer- 
icans. The  fee  system  is  to  be  abolished.  This 
measure  embodies  the  results  of  the  study  given 
to  the  subject  by  Senators  and  others  who 
have  heretofore  brought  forward  bills  for  the 
reform  of  the  consular  service.  Mr.  Root  has 
explained  and  advocated  the  measure  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and  it 
is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  it  may  become  a 
law.  We  have  many  excellent  consuls  already 
in  the  service  to  whom  this  measure  will  come 
as  an  act  of  recognition  and  justice,  giving  them 
both  advancement  and  security. 


Our 


The  disturbances  in  Russia  and  un- 
/mrnigration  easiness  in  other  parts  of  eastern  and 
Conference,  gouthcrn  Europe  are  having  a  marked 
effect  upon  emigration  to  America.  For  the  fis- 
cal year  that  ended  six  months  ago,  the  number 
of  immigrants  received  in  this  country  was'l,- 
026,499.  This  was  the  largest  number  ever  ad- 
mitted here  in  one  year,  and  it  represents  a  move- 
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BOV.   rRAVK   P.  HABOEHT.  HON.  ROBERT  WATCHOR:c. 

K.'ommliMfoner  of  ImmiffrAtion.)  (Commbwioner  of  Immigration,  port  of  New  York.) 

(Theiie,  with  mAny  other  Authorities,  participated  in  the  recent  immigration  conference  at  New  York.) 


rnent  of  population  unprecedented  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  Furthermore,  the  record  for  tlie 
paHt  hIx  months  sliows  that  an  even  larger  num- 
ber will  probably  have  landed  here  in  the  year 
that  will  end  on  the  :U)th  of  June,  KHHi.  By  far 
the  greatent  part  of  last  year's  migration  was 
frrifn  Austria-Hungary,  Italy,  and  the  Russian 
Empire.  'I'o  receive  into  our  economic  and  so- 
cial life  so  large  a  number  of  aliens  every  year 
is  a  serious  matter  from  many  standpoints.  An 
irrjp</rtant  natiriual  confen*nce  on  the  subject  of 
iinfnigration  was  held  in  N«*w  York  last  month 
under  the  auHpices  of  tlu;  National  (.'ivic  Fede*ra- 
tion,  l><-lrgat<?H  were  appointed  by  the  govern- 
ors of  nearly  all  the  StJites.  and  representatives 
were*  presi-nt  frr>rn  various  sorietii'S  and  organiza- 
tioiiH.  All  vie-ws  wr^re  reprertent«*rl  on  the  plat- 
fr>rfn,  ami  tlu;  cr>nf<'n-'nc<?  MurprincMl  it.s(;lf,  at  tin* 
en<l  of  its  delib<*rations,  by  finding  that  it  could 
agn;e  upon  a  series  of  n'solutions.  It  was  clearly 
thr  Hi'iine  of  th<!  conf«'n?nc««  that  no  n'strictions 
couM  now  feasibly  b<*  placed  u[)on  the  coming 
here  rif  any  immigrauls  whoc(jul<l  uol  be  classi- 
fied as  undesirable.  On  the  other  hantl,  it  was 
the  strongly  i)revailing  opinion  that  far  more 
<;fTe(!tive  measures  should  be  taken  to  sift  the  in- 
coming hordes,  so  as  to  k(M;p  out  those  physically 
and  morally  unfit,  and  tli<)s<i  lik<jly,  through  pov- 
erty or  other  causes,  to  become  public  burdens. 
The  sentiment  of  the  conference  was  in  general 
lines  with  the  recommeuilations  of  the  President. 


r   *A  li      ^^  publish  elsewhere  in  this  number 

rootoatl  t     \         tt  -1  •, 

and  of  tlie  ItEviEw  some  timely  contribu- 
Hazing.  ^^^^8  upon  the  subject  of  football  in 
the  colleges  and  otlier  educational  institutions. 
President  Butler  explains  the  abolition  of  foot- 
ball at  Columbia.  President  AY  heeler,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  speaks  forcibly  for  the 
complete  reform  of  the  game.  -President  Finley, 
of  the  College  of  the  City  of  Xew  Y^ork,  gives  a 
summary  of  his  own  experiences.  Dr.  Sargent, 
the  distinguished  director  of  physical  culture  at 
Harvard  University,  shows  how  the  game  could 
be  made  a  useful  thing  in  a  sclieme  of  college 
athletics.  Tlie  bad  developments  of  football 
have  grown  chiefly  out  of  the  intensity  of  com- 
petition between  the  leading  universities  and 
colleges.  The  short  and  quick  way  to  reform 
football  would  be  to  put  an  end  for  a  term  of 
years  to  the  inte/collegiate  games.  Spanish  bull- 
fighting is  humane  and  refined  as  compared  with 
recent  American  football.  Kven  prize-fighting 
is  conducted  upon  a  higlu>r  plane  of  honor. 
Sensible  observers  have  ct\HSiHl  to  be  patient 
with  univei'sity  and  colle^^e  authorities  that  have 
allowed  tlieir  iiist itui i»»Ms  to  luH'ome  chiefly 
known  am.Mig  Imx^e  ilasstvs  o(  the  people  for 
thtMr  success  or  tailuie  in  bmtball  ct>ntests.  Our 
colU'ges  antl  uiiiversitieH  iinist  set  themselves  tc 
the  compleii'abobiioii  of  t  hiMni  Is  now  associated 
with  such  (Mmie»j|«j  as  football,  an^l  o(  such  bar- 
banMis    prai'tii'ew    hh   harinvv.      Several    frightful 
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occurrences,  since  the  opening  of  the  present 
scholastic  year,  have  shown  the  necessity  6f^ 
holding  college  authorities  to  a  stricter  account 
for  their  failure  to  check  the  cowardly  and  cruel 
practices  that  are  carried  on  in  hundreds  of  in- 
stitutions under  the  generic  name  of  hazing. 

The  Htn  The  insurance  investigation  has  made 
insurance  ^^®  couutry  as  familiar  with  the 
Companies,  names  of  the  leading  men  in  the 
great  companies  as  with  the  chief  functionaries 
of  the  government  at  Washington.  Thus,  the 
placing  of  Mr.  Paul  Morton  at  the  head  of  the 
Equitable  was  a  national  event.  In  like  manner 
the  retirement  of  Mr.  McCurdy  from  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Mutual  Life  becomes  a  household 
topic.  His  successor,  previously  unknown  to 
fame,  becomes  at  once  a  man  of  note.  Mr. 
Charles  A.  Peabody,  now  president  of  the  Mutual, 
is  a  New  York  lawyer  who  has  been  identified 
with  large  business  interests.  Mr.  McCall  is 
still  at  the  head  of  the  New  York  Life,  but  Mr. 
George  W.  Perkins,  who  was  first  vice-president 
and  chairman  of  the  finance  committee,  retired 
last  month.  He  was  criticised  for  managing 
the  affairs  of  the  New  York  Life  while  also 
a  partner  in  the  firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co. 
He  was  able  to  show,  however,  that  he  had  man- 
aged the  business  of  the  insurance  company  with 


great  success,  and  he  retired  with  many  compli- 
ments and  the  full  confidence  of  his  associates  in 
the  business  world.  Mr.  Perkins'  personal  rela- 
tions with  some  of  the  objectionable  methods  of 
insurance  companies,  such  as  political  contribu- 
tions and  the  like,  remind  one  somewhat  of  Mr. 
Paul  Morton's  relations  as  a  railroad  man  to  re- 
bates and  similar  objectionable  practices.  Both 
men  were  more  or  less  the  victims  of  systems  for 
which  they  were*  not  responsible,  and  which  call 
for  complete  reform.  Both  men  are  above  sus- 
picion as  respects  their  personal  honor  and  in- 
tegrity. Mr.  Perkins  remains  a  director  in  the 
New  York  Life,  while  his  place  as  first  vice- 
president  has  been  given  to  Mr.  Alexander  E. 
Orr,  and  the  chairmanship  of  the  finance  com- 
mittee to  Mr.  John  Claflin. 


Boston 

and 

New  York. 


A  municipal  election  was  held  in 
Boston  on  December  12,  and  the 
Hon.  John  F.  Fitzgerald,  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate,  was  elected  mayor.  His  vic- 
tory is  regarded  with  much  disquietude  by  the 
conservative  Bostonians,  and  many  Democrats 
voted  for  other  candidates.  The  campaign  was 
of  a  personal  nature,  and  public  issues  were  not 
sharply  drawn.  In  New  York,  the  highest  courts 
have  decided  against  Mr.  Hearst  in  his  attempt 
to  have  a  recount  of  the  November  vote. 


AUCXANDER  B.  ORB. 

(New  Tlce-pre«ident  of  the  New  York 
Life  Insurance  Company.) 


CHARLE8  A.   PEABODY.* 

(New  president  of  the  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company.) 


JOHN  CLAFI^lN. 

(New  chairman  of  the  finance  committee 
of  the  New  York  Life.) 
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^    ^  .  i-i.      ^or  our  neighbor  to  the  north,  the 

Our  Mttghbors  .     i         ■•    i  , 

Monk  year  just  closed  has  been  a  prosper- 
and  South.  ^^^  ^^^  important  one.  We  present 
elsewhere  this  montli  a  statement  of  Canadian 
progress  for  1905.  Agriculturally,  commercially, 
and  industrially,  Canada  is  prospering,  and  her 
foreign  commerce  is  increasing  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  To  the  south  of  us,  Latin  America 
has  had,  in  general,  a  peaceful  year,  broken 
only  by  a  few  incidents  like  the  Venezuelan 
difference  with  France,  which  promises  to  be 
settled  amicably  in  the  very  near  future  ;  by 
the  little  flurry  in  Brazil  over  the  alleged  viola- 
tion of  international  comity  by  the  German  war- 
ship Panther,  in  the  matter  of  a  deserter  from  a 
(jrerman  vessel  ;  and  by  the  elections  in  Cuba, 
which  passed  off  quietly,  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Liberals  leaving  the  field  clear  for  the  Mod- 
erates, so  that  President  Palma  was  reelected  by 
an  overwhelming  majority.  The  resignation  of 
Mr.  Herbert  G.  Squiers  as  minister  to  Cuba  (a 
posl  to  which  Mr.  Edwin  V.  Morgan,  formerly 
our  minister  to  Korea,  was  at  once  appointed) 
and  the  agitation  of  the  American  residents  in 
the  Isle  of  Pines  for  annexation  to  the  United 
♦States  had  also  been  interesting  features  of  the 
month  in  our  Cuban  relations. 

^  There  were  a  number  of   very   sig- 

0/  the  Russian  nificant  developments  in  the  Russian 

Reuotution.  gj^^uation  during  December,  which, 
despite  the  repeated  rumors  of  a  military  dic- 
tatorship and  a  return  to  the  policy  of  repres- 
sion, indicated,  on  the  one  hand,  the  awakening 
to  a  consciousness  of  their  power  on  the  part 
of  the  people,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  recog- 
nition by  the  governing  classes  of  their  inability 
to  suppress  Liberal  Russia.  The  disorders  at 
Odessa,  Saratov,  Kharkov,  Kiev,  and  in  Poland, 
serious  as  they  have  been,  become  comparatively 
insignificant  when  we  consider  the  almost  success- 
ful rebellion  at  Sevastopol  and  the  insurrection  in 
the  Baltic  provinces.  As  this  magazine  went 
to  press  the  latter  had  progressed  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  Russian  ruling  classes  had  fled 
in  terror  and  several  separatist  republics  had 
been  set  up.  Other  significant  events  of  the 
month  were  :  the  increasing  agrarian  disorders  ; 
the  abrogation  of  martial  law  in  Poland  ;  sev- 
eral grand-ducal  attempts  on  the  life  of  the 
Czar  ;  the  assassination  of  former  Minister  of 
AVar  Sakharov  ;  the  remarkable,  rapid  rise  to 
power  of  the  industrial  leader  who  is  referred 
to  by  the  name  of  Krustalev,  ending  in  his  ar- 
rest and  imprisonment  by  the  St.  Petersburg 
police  ;  continued  demonstration  of  the  tremen- 
dous, well-ordered  power  of  the  Union  of  Unions, 
or  League  of  Leagues,  despite  the  government's 


frantic  opposition  to  all  labor  organizations  ; 
the  great  strike  of  telegraph  operators,  early  in 
December,  which  kept  Russia  isolated  from  the 
world  for  more  than  a  week  ;  the  concerted 
campaign  of  the  revolutionists  against  Russia's 
financial  credit,  the  leaders  advising  the  with- 
drawal of  funds  from  savings-banks  and  the 
refusal  of  paper  currency,  resulting  in  the  fall 
of  Russian  consols  (Imperial  4's)  to  a  point 
much  lower  than  after  Mukden  and  Tsushima, 
— indeed,  lower  than  any  quoted  since  the 
Russo-Turkish  War  ;  and  the  spread  of  the  re-  ^ 
volt  in  the  army,  even  the  Cossacks  catching, 
the  fever,  which  spread  to  General  Linevich's 
Manchurian  forces,  resulting  in  the  death  of 
forty  or  fifty  officers  and  the  partial  de8ti*uc- 
tion  by  fire  of  the  city  of  Harbin. 

J     ,,     ,     The    mutiny   at    Sevastopol,    Count 

Revolts  at      ^r..      ,.       •'i.      ,      ..      i.i 

Sevastopol  and  \\  lite  himself  admitted,  must  be  re- 
Elsewhere,  girded  *as  a  most  serious  phase  of  a 
most  serious  situation.  It  was  not  a  violent, 
anarchistic  outbreak,  like  the  Odessa  mutiny  of 
several  months  ago,  or  the  Kronstad  outbreak 
of  October  and  November.  The  Sevastopol  mu- 
tiny was  orderly  and  impressive.  Making  the 
same  demands  as  every  other  organized  body  in 
Russia  has  made  during  the  past  month, — name- 
ly, the  realization  of  the  reforms  granted  in  the 
Czar's  manifesto  of  October  30,  the  drafting  of 
an  actual  constitution,  and  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  government  employees, — the  garri- 
son at  Russia's  great  Crimean  fortress,  and  the 
marines  on  the  war  vessels  in  the  harbor,  elected 
one  of  their  most  far-sighted  officers,  a  certain 
Lieutenant  Schmidt,  to  be  their  leader.  He 
formulated  the  demands  of  the  men,  and  when, 
at  the  expiration  of  the  time  limit  set,  the 
more  urgent  were  not  granted  by  the  comman- 
dant, Schmidt  opened  fire  on  the  fortress  from 
two  insurgent  vessels.  Some  of  the  forts  and 
part  of  the  squadron,  together  with  some  of  the 
coast  artillery,  returned  the  fire,  and  the  muti- 
neers finally  surrendered,  not  until,  however, 
they  had  received  in  their  ranks  a  number  of  the 
officers  hitherto  supposed  to  be  loyal.  Schmidt's 
forces  actually  landed,  maintained  order,  and  re- 
spected the  rights  of  others,  and  the  whole  affair 
indicated  that  the  revolutionists  not  only  have 
much  courage,  but  a  good  deal  of  far-sight  and 
brains.  The  disorders  at  Saratov  and  Kiev  were 
the  result,  largely,  either  of  peasant  uprisings  or 
of  anti-Jewish  rioting.  At  Odessa,  many  Jews 
were  killed,  while  at  Warsaw  and  at  other  points 
in  the  old  Polish  kingdom  anti-Jewish  demon- 
strations had  become  serious  enough  to  make 
the  Hebrews  fear  a  general  massacre  tlirough- 
out  Poland.  In  almost  all  these  demonstrations 
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against  the  Jews,  the  fanatical  peasants  have 
been  led  by  disguised  army  officers  or  police, 
or  other  sympathizers  with  reaction.  Ex-Min- 
ister of  War  Sakharov  had  been  sent  to  "pa- 
cify" the  rebellious  provinces  of  Lithuania, 
a  commission  he  proceeded  to  fulfill  by  the 
wholesale  knouting  of  peasants  and  the  perpe- 
tration by  his  drunken  Cossacks  of  nameless  out- 
rages upon  women,  under  the  very  eyes  of  this 
messenger  of  the  Czar.  Three  days  after  his 
arrival.  General  Sakharov  was  shot  by  a  woman, 
an  agent  of  the  "flying  revolutionary  column." 
In  the  opinion  of  many  Russians,  this  deed  was 
justified,  and  even  Moderate  journals  have  not 
commented  adversely  on  the  warning  of  death 
given  to  General  Kaulbars,  governor  of  Odessa, 
who  (a  number  of  refugees  have  testified  under 
oath)  openly  declared,  on  October  19,  that  all 
the  Jews  in  Odessa  must  be  massacred. 

«  -  ,  ^  A  double  portion  of  misery  fell  upon 
tk€  Baltic  the  Russian  Baltic  provinces  dur- 
Pr^oinees.  ^^^^  ^^le  years  when  Plehve  and  Po- 
byedonostzev  were  attempting  to  carry  out  their 
barbarous  policy  of  bringing  down  to  the  Mus- 
covite level  all  the  more  highly  developed  sub- 
ject races  of  the  empire.  The  Baltic  provinces 
are  at  bottom  not  Russian  at  all,  but  Lettish,  or 
Lithuanian,  with  a  heavy  layer  of  Germanism 
superimposed.  The  Letts,  who  differ  from  the 
Finns,  Russians,  and  Germans,  and  who  were  at 


one  time  subject  to  Po- 
land, have  had  to  bear 
the  persecutions  of  the 
Russian  bureaucrats  and 
the  heavy  hand  of  the 
German  landed  aristoc- 
racy. The  four  prov- 
inces of  Esthonia,  Livo- 
nia (Latinized  form  of 
Lithuania),  Courland, 
and  Kovno  contain  some 
of  the  most  industrious 
and  progressive  popula- 
tion of  Russia,  and  sup- 
ply, after  Finland,  the 
bulk  of  the  sailors  of  the 
Russian  navy.  These 
provinces  contain  the 
progressive  and  well- 
known  cities  of  Riga, 
Libau,  Reval,  Mitau,  and 
Dorpat.  The  last  named 
was  one  of  the  famous 
Hanseatic  towns  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  is  the 
seat  of  the  Protestant 
clergy  of  Russia  and 
the  intellectual  center  of  the  Lithuanian  na- 
tion. Adjoining  these  are  the  provinces  of 
St.  Petersburg,  containing  the  capital  ;  Vilna, 
containing  the  old  Lithuanian  capital  of  the 
same  name,  and  Pskov, — the  latter  the  tradi- 
tional seat  of  Slavonic  democracy.  The  first 
Slavonic  republic  was  set  up  in  this  ancient 
province  more  than  six  hundred  years  ago.  This 
entire  region  has  been,  successively,  Russian, 
Polish,  Swedish,  and  again  Russian.  During 
the  Middle  Ages,  German  commercial  enterprise 
spread  throughout  these  provinces.  To-day,  in 
spite  of  their  ''  hinterland,"  Riga  and  Dorpat  are 
more  German  than  Russian.  Half  their  popula- 
tion is  German,  and  by  their  history  as  well  as 
by  their  modern  connections  and  the  character  of 
their  industry,  they  are  centers  of  disaffection. 

^^  ^  The  Baltic  provinces  have  always 
the  Center  of  been  independent  and  fearless,  but 
Revott,  usually  submissive  to  the  Russian 
crown.  The  heavy  hand  of  despotism,  however, 
made  more  irksome  by  the  sight  of  Finland's 
regaining  of  her  ancient  liberties,  has  been  too 
much  for  the  Courlanders  and  Livonians,  and 
they  have  risen  against  their  German  and  Russian 
despoilers,  burning  estates  and  murdering  land- 
owners. The  cities  of  Dorpat  and  Mitau  have 
already  been  partly  destroyed  by  fire,  and  all 
through  the  provinces  the  barons  are  expecting 
a  "  St.  Bartholomew's  night."     By  the  middle 
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of  December,  the  situation  in  Riga  bad  become 
so  critical  that,  immediately  following  the  proc- 
lamation of  a  state  of  siege  by  the  government, 
the  laboring  classes  and  the  peasant^,  in  conven- 
tion assembled,  passed  resolutions  declaring 
themselves  a  republic  separate  from  Russia.  As 
we  go  to  press  with  this  number  of  the  Review, 
Riga  is  being  attacked  by  the  government  land 
And  sea  forces,  while  an  organized  rebel  force  of 
500,000  men  is  reported  to  be  holding  the  prov- 
ince in  terror.  The  loyal  troops  being  concen- 
trated in  towns,  the  rural  districts  are  at  the 
mercy  of  the  revolutionaries,  who  have  inaugu- 
rated a  vigorous  campaign,  not  only  for  the  real- 
ization of  the  benefits  promised  by  the  Czar's 
manifesto,  but  for  autonomy, — if  not  permanent 
separation.  The  German  foreign  office,  it  was 
reported  early  in  December,  had  sent  a  polite- 
ly worded  request  to  St.  Petersburg  for  protec- 
tion to  German  residents,  and  followed  it  up  by 
•dispatching  two  German  warships  to  Riga. 

Of  all  the  subject  peoples  of  Russia, 
stirrings  in  the  Polcs  have,  beyond  a  doubt,  suf- 
Poiand.  fered  most  from  the  so-called  Russi- 
fication  policy  so  fanatically  pursued  by  the 
inquisitor  Pobyedonostzev  and  the  fanatical 
reactionary  Plehve.  It  was  Polish  commerce 
And  trade  that  was  prostrated  by  the  war  with  . 
Japan,  and  Polish  victims  were  the  most  numer- 
ous (after  the  Jews  of  Odessa)  in  the  massacres 
which  have  disgraced  the  campaign  of  the  reac- 
tionaries to  discredit  Count  Witte's  reform  pol- 
icy. Bankruptcy  and  bloodshed  have  been  the 
price  Poland  has  paid  for  her  share  in  the  reforms 
granted  by  the  Czar,  and  if  th«  reactionaries 
had  their  way  she  would  not  share  even  in  these. 
Martial  law  was  declared  in  Poland  on  Novem- 
ber 1*2,  and  the  next  day,  as  we  noted  last  month, 
an  imperial  rescript  warned  the  Poles  that  the 
benefit  of  reforms  would  not  be  extended  to  them 
until  disorders  in  Polish  cities  ceased.  This 
only  had  the  effect  of  stimulating  Polish  patriot- 
ism. Early  in  November,  nationalistic  parades 
became  the  feature  of  the  day  in  Warsaw.  At 
one  time,  more  than  three  hundred  thousand 
marched  through  the  streets  of  the  former  Po- 
lish capital  as  a  demonstration  in  favor  of  auton- 
omy. It  is  evident  that  the  Poles  have  been 
thoroughly  aroused,  since  even  the  efforts  of  the 
Pope  to  make  them  change  their  course  have 
proved  fruitless.  Despite  the  recommendations 
of  the  Holy  Father,  in  his  encyclical  of  Decem- 
ber 12  to  the  bishops  of  Russian  Poland,  com- 
manding the  Poles  to  •'  be  submissive  to  the 
rulers  who  exercise  power  by  the  will  of  God." 
and  directing  that  no  *'  seditious  act "  should 
ever  emanate  from  a  Polish  gathering.     On  the 


HENRYK  81ENKIEWICZ,  THE  POLISH  NOVELIST,  WHO  HAS 
BECEIVED    THE  NOBEL  PRIZE  FOR  LITERATURE. 


following  day  a  meeting  of  four  hundred  and 
seventeen  Catholic  priests  assembled  in  War- 
saw, resolved  to  demand  Polish  autonomy,  a 
Polish  parliament,  a  universal  secret  ballot,  the 
reinstatement  of  the  Polish  language  in  govern- 
ment offices,  the  abolition  of  capital  punish- 
ment, and  full  amnesty  for  political  prisoners. 
The  Polish  National  Democratic  party,  .which 
lias  the  support  of  the  large  Socialist  element, 
aims  at  the  ''  closest  possible  moral  and  cul- 
tural coherence "  and  the  attainment  all  over 
Poland  ''of  the  furthest  possible  separateness 
from  foreign  political  systems  for  the  broadest 
possible  self-existence."  Accepting  every  con- 
cession that  the  Russian  Government  may  deign 
(or  be  compelled)  to  make  to  Poland  and  the  Po- 
lish nationality,  the  National  Democratic  party 
''  will  remain  a  resistant  unit  until  the  Poles  have 
become  their  own  masters." 

p  land       ^^^^^^  l^y  its  own  desperate  condi- 
Fears  German  tion  and  the  pressure  of  public  opin- 
/nteruention.  ^^^  ^^^  imperial  government,  on  De- 
cember 1,  actually  did  abolish    martial  law  in 
Poland.     There    is    no    reasonable    doubt    that 
eventually  the  Polos  will  receive  some  measure 
of  self-government, — perhaps  full  autonomy,  if, 
as  we  suggested  last  month,  they  can  await  the 
deliberations  of  tlie  Duma.     Indeed,  it  is  not  so 
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much  to  St.  Petersburg  now  as  to  Berlin  that  the 
Poles  look  with  apprehension.  Henryk  Sienkie- 
wicz,  the  eminent  Polish  novelist,  whose  literary 
success  has  just  won  him  the  Nobel  prize  for 
'literature,  and  who  is  indeed  entitled  to  be  the 
spokesman  of  his  people,  recently  declared  that  he 
believed  the  Russian  Liberals  would  give  Poland 
autonomy.  The  Poles,  he  further  declared,  will 
remain  part  of  Russia  if  they  get  self-govern- 
ment. Neither  Poland  nor  Russia,  in  his  opin- 
ion, is  ready  to  become  a  republic.  If  the  Poles 
revolt  politically,  it  will  be,  not  against  Russia, 
but  against  the  bureaucratic  government.  Mr. 
Sienkiewicz  concluded  his  remarks  to  the  jour- 
nalist who  interviewed  him  with  these  rather  sig- 
nificant words  :  **  We  love  to  think  of  our  inde- 
pendence, but,  while  we  are  strong  enough  to 
demand  freedom  from  Russia,  we  are  not  strong 
enough  to  defend  it  against  Germany." 

Several  interesting  but  radically  dif- 
M9m  'ihiMMian  f oreut  personalities  have  been  brought 
^*"^*''*-  to  light  by  the  events  of  the  past  six 
weeks  in  Russia.  Czar  Nicholas  himself  has 
gained  in  the  opinion  of  the  world  for  the  stead- 
fastness with  which  he  supports  Minister-Presi- 
dent Witte.  To  a  deputation  representing  a 
number  of  patriotic  leagues,  composed  principally 
of  reactionary  noblemen,  the  Czar  declared  (on 
December  14)  that  the  manifesto  of  October  30 
is  the  "complete  and  deliberate  expression  of 
my  inflexible  and  unchangeable  will,  and  is  an 
act  which  admits  of  no  alteration.''  Count  Witte 
himself,  although  under  great  strain  and  in  the 
face  of  tremendous  criticism  and  opposition, 
has  succeeded  in  maintaining  his  position,  al- 
thotigh,  during  early  December,  there  were  many 
reports  of  his  resignation  or  assassination.  Of 
such  men  as  ex-Minister  of  War  Sakharov  (killed 
for  torturing  the  peasants),  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Vladimir  (who  was  reported  to  have  wounded 
the  Emperor  because  of  the  latter's  reproving  his 
son,  the  Grand  Duke  Boris),  of  Governor-Gen- 
eral Skallon  (noted  for  his  brutalities  in  Poland), 
of  Minister  of  the  Interior  Dumovo  (against 
whom  all  classes  have  arisen  because  of  his  reac- 
tionary ideas), — of  such  men  it  is  unnecessary 
to  speak.  They  represent  the  old  regime,  with 
all  its  barbarity  and  cruelty.  The  new  governor- 
general  of  Finland,  however.  Nicholas  Gerhard 
(whose  accession  to  office  occurs  at  the  same  time 
as  the  resignation  of  the  hated  Linder,  Bobrikov's 
lieutenant),  has  been  a  member  of  the  Council 
of  the  Empire  and  president  of  the  Committee 
on  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  Aftairs,  and  is  a  man 
of  progressive  and  liberal  tendencies.  But 
the  most  picturesque  and  remarkable  figure  of 
Russia   daring   the  past   month   has  been  the 


leader  of  the  workmen,  Krustalev, — the  brains 
of  the  League  of  Leagues,  who  was  imprisoned 
(on  December  10)  by  the  St.  Petersburg  police. 
Krustalev,  whose  real  name  is  Nossar,  is  a  Jew, 
the  son  of  a  poor  farmer  and  carpenter  in  Little 
Russia.  He  is  only  twenty-eight  years  of  age. 
Overcoming  great  obstacles,  such  as  the  Russian 
state  knows  how  to  put  in  the  way  of  its  Hebrew 
subjects,  the  boy  managed  to  educate  himself, 
graduating  from  the  Law  Department  of  the 
University  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  coming  to  the 
front  as  the  leader  of  the  students  several  years 
ago  in  their  conflict  with  the  mounted  police 
under  General  Vannovski.  Krustalev  worked 
as  a  printer ;  roamed  among  the  peasants,  in- 
vestigating their  condition  ;  became  a  Socialist ; 
was  the  chief  workingmen's  delegate  at  the 
ineffective  Shidlovski  reform  commission  ap- 
pointed last  January,  and  when  this  commission 
was  disbanded  it  was  Krustalev  who  urged  the 
workingmen  to  remain  organized.  Meanwhile, 
through  his  efforts,  the  great  union  of  Russian 
labor  unions  was  built  up,  and  the  Workmen's 
Council,  which  has  been  really  the  provisional 
government  of  Russia  for  two  months,,  was  cre- 
ated, with  Krustalev  as  its  president. 

PrJd^imedU  ^^7^  ^^  ^  number  of  Review  read- 
Motuberty  ers — why,  perhaps  the  majority  of 
Seemred.  Americans  are  asking,  if,  as  the  news- 
paper headlines  would  have  us  believe,  the  Czar 
has  really  granted  a  constitution,  liberty  of  the 
press  and  person,  political  amnesty  and  repre- 
sentative government — why  all  these  riots  and 
disorders,  these  massacres  and  burnings,  these 
meetings  of  protest  and  defiance,  these  move- 
ments of  nobleman,  merchant,  and  peasant 
against  the  government,  and  even  against  Count 
Witte's  ministry  ?  What  do  the  Russian  peo- 
ple want  ?  The  answer  is  simple.  Liberty  pro- 
cUimed  is  not  liberty  secured.  As  we  recorded 
last  month  in  these  pages,  the  Czar  has  really 
liberalized  himself.  The  autocracy  has  sur- 
rendered. But  the  bureaucracy  remains,  and.  as 
Mr.  ^Uind  graphically  pointed  out  in  his  article 
from  Russia  last  month,  the  bureaucracy'  trained 
by  generations  of  power  and  greed  to  consider 
itself  entitled  to  rule,  is  not  bent  on  suicide. 
The  Czar  grants  the  fundamental  liberties  to  the 
Russian  people,  but  the  officials,  in  their  oft- 
repeated,  cruel  way,  deny  the  application  of  the 
imperial  mandate.  When  Governor-General 
Skallon  receiver!  the  manifesto  of  (JcuA^t  30 
he  tore  it  up  and  said  it  did  not  apply  to  Poland. 
When  the  news  of  auto^^rracy's  surrender  finally 
reached  the  haif-starved,  half -frozen  s^^Jdiers  of 
Linevich  in  Manchuria  the  officers  der-.'are^l 
that  the  provisions  of  the  manifesto  d;'i  not 
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apply  to  the  army.  Full  liberty  of  the  press 
was  granted  by  the  manifesto  of  October  30, 
but  when  the  press  law  based  on  the  manifesto 
was  promulgated  it  was  found  that  instead  of 
assuring  freedom  it  revived  the  worst  forms  of 
arbitrary  restrictions  and  punishments.  News- 
papers may  be  printed,  but  they  cannot  he  cir- 
culated without  being  subject  to  the  censor. 

The  Russian  people  have  been  cruelly 

Deception       ,         •        i    *  .       •  i   ^i  .11 

No  Longer  deccivcd  for  ceuturies,  and  they  will 
Possible.  j^Q  longer  accept  the  shadow  for  the 
substance.  It  is  not  paper  manifestoes  that  are 
needed  to  supply  food  to  the  starving  peasants 
and  to  save  the  wretched  Jews  from  the  terrible 
ferocity  of  fanaticism.  The  cartoonist  of  the  Hoi- 
landsche  Revue,  in  the  picture  we  reproduce  on  this 
page,  has  caught  the  point  of  view  of  the  Russian 
proletariat  exactly.  All  the  revolts,  insurrec- 
tions, mutinies,  strikes,  and  other  anti  -  gov- 
ernmental demonstrations  formulate  the  same 
demand, — carry  out  at  once,  and  fully,  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Czar's  manifesto.  Every  class, 
excepting  the  most  reactionary  of  the  nobles,  is 
now  actually,  if  not  openly,  on  the  side  of  the 
revolutionaries.  The  army  and  the  navy  are 
lioneycombed  with  mutiny,  and  even  the  Cos- 
sacks, the  hitherto  ever  -  faithful  servants  of 
despotism,  have  protested.  When,  early  in  De- 
cember, it  was  reported  that  all  the  Cossacks  of 
the  empire,  numbering  some  four  hundretl  thou- 
sand, were  to  be  mobilized  for  use  against  the 
revolutionary  movement,  many  thousands  of  the 
Cossacks  of  the  Don  signed  a  protest  (published 
in  the  Russkaiya  Slovo),  declaring : 

Enough  blood,  enough  tears,  enough  suffering.  The 
blood  of  innocent  victims  and  the  tears  and  sobs  of 
those  left  behind  force  us  to  declare  that  this  shameful 
police  service  for  Cossacks  must  cease,  that  the  Cos- 
sack regiments  demand  that  they  shall  not  be  used  any 
longer  against  the  innocent,  the  progressive,  and  the 
intelligent  among  our  citizens. 


ment's  express  prohibition  against  the  formation 
of  any  labor  union  by  its  employees.  It  was 
then  that  the  real  strength  of  the  organized 
Russian  proletariat  was  shown.  The  central 
committee  of  the  League  of  Leagues,  with  Krus- 
talev  at  its  head,  issued  orders  which  were 
obeyed  all  over  the  empire,  and  practically  be- 
came the  provisional  government.  The  arrest  of 
Krustalev  and  several  other  leaders  by  the 
police  did  not  halt  the  movement  an  huur. 
New  leaders,  already  secretly  chosen,  stepped  to 
the  front,  and  the  last  days  of  December  saw  an- 
other general  strike  in  operation  all  over  the  em- 
pire. On  December  15,  with  the  support  of  the 
Union  of  Peasants  and  the  General  Railway 
Union,  these  allied  organizations  issued  a  mani- 
festo, in  which  the  government  was  openly  de- 
fied. In  this  document  the  government  was  de- 
clared to  be  bankrupt,  the  people  were  directed 
not  to  pay  taxes,  to  refuse  to  accept  anything  ex- 
cept gold  in  the  payment  of  wages,  and  warned 
to  withdraw  all  their  deposits  from  the  savings- 
banks  in  gold.  These  latter  warnings  were  made 
necessary,  it  was  announced,  by  the  fact  that  the 
government  had  issued  an  immense  sum  in  pa{>er 
money. 


.  For  the  first  week  in  December,  owing 

Beuoiutionary  to  the  thoroughness  and  wide  scope 
Manifesto,  ^f  ^|^g  telegraph  operators'  strike, 
Russia  was  completely  isolated  from  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Communication  with  St.  Petersburg 
and  the  other  large  cities  of  the  empire  was  had 
by  courier  to  the  German  and  Swedish  borders. 
It  is  significant  of  the  strength  of  the  League  of 
Leagues  that,  while  the  government  could  not 
get  any  of  its  messages  out,  the  business  of  the 
revolutionary  organizations  was  conducted  as 
usual  over  all  telegraph  lines  of  the  empire. 
The  strike  was  called,  primarily  to  secure  better 
conditions  for  government  telegraphers.  The 
immediate  occasion,  however,  was  the  govern- 


WHAT  GOOD  DOES  THE  PAPER   DO  THE  LONO-SUrrEKlNQ 
RUSSIAN? 

This  is  the  way  the  HulUwdHchc  Hcvuc  (Haarlem)  pictures 
the  uselessness  of  paper  manifestoes  and  constitutions  when 
the  people  are  starving  and  dying  under  the  whi 
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V/*S*T*-'  '^^®  document,  which  was  signed  by 
memt  Palls  tif  the  delegates  of  theWorkmen's  Coun- 
^*""'"  cil,  the  Committee  of  the  Pan-Rus- 
sian Union  and  the  Central  Committee  of  Social 
Democrats,  the  Social  Revolutionists,  and  the 
Socialists  of  Poland, — a  combination  which  has 
now  come  to  be  known  as  the  *'  Invisible  Gov- 
ernment."— followed  the  form  of  a  regular  im- 
perial manifesto.  It  indicted  the  bureaucracy 
for  bringing  about  the  financial  ruin  of  the  coun- 
try, asserted  that  the  government  has  squan- 
dered the  country's  income  and  the  proceeds  of 
foreign  loans  on  railroads,  the  army,  and  the 
fleet,  leaving  the  people  without  schools  or  roads. 
The  result  is,  **  there  is  no  money  to  feed  the 
soldiers,  and  everywhere  there  are  insurrections 
of  the  beggared  and  starving  troops  and  sailors." 
Further,  the  manifesto  charges  the  government 
with  using  the  deposits  in  the  national  savings-, 
banks  to  speculate  on  the  Bourse,  and  with 
covering  up  its  chronic  deficits  in  the  interest 
on  the  national  debt  by  the  proceeds  of  the 
foreign  loans.  The  only  salvation  for  the  coun- 
try, concludes  the  manifesto,  is  the  overthrow 
of  the  autocracy  by  a  Constituent  Assembly. 
*•  The  sooner  the  government  falls  the  better. 
Therefore,  the  last  source  of  the  existence  of  the 
old  rSgime — its  financial  revenue  —  must  be 
stopped."  This  gage  of  battle  to  the  govern- 
ment, while  prepared  in  secret,  was  thrown 
down  without  attempt  at  concealment.  It  was 
published  in  all  the  newspapers.  The  revolu- 
tionary leaders  expected  that  it  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  reprisals  and  arrest,  but  for  all  this 
they  were  prepared.  Count  Witte's  reply  to 
the  memorial  of  the  Moscow  zemstvo  congress 
declares  that,  the  foremost  duty  of  the  Council 
of  Ministers  being  to  carry  out  the  Emperor's 
will  as  expressed  in  the  manifesto  of  October  30, 
*'  no  consideration  can  be  given  to  petitions  or 
resolutions  going  beyond  the  limits  of  the  mani- 
festo, nor  can  measures  be  taken  which  might 
affect  the  rights  of  the  National  Assembly  be- 
fore it  meets.  The  adoption,  however,  of  tem- 
porary measures  to  assure  the  liberties  granted 
by  the  manifesto  is  not  prohibited." 

^  In  the  last  days  of  December  it 
r Humph  of  seemed  to  the  outside  world  that  a 
fteaetion.  return  to  the  policy  of  reaction  and 
repression  had  been  determined  upon  by  the 
Czar  and  his  counselors.  Wholesale  arrests, 
not  only  of  Liberal  leaders,  but  of  such  men  as 
Prof.  Paul  Milyukov,  the  author  and  sociologist, 
and  the  retention  of  Minister  of  the  Interior 
Dumovo,  together  with  the  persistent  report 
that  General  Ignatiev  would  be  appointed  dicta- 
tor, and  the  undoubted  intention  of  the  govern- 


ment to  figljt  tlie  strike  agitators,  indicated 
that,  temporarily,  at  least,  the  reactionaries  had 
again  won  the  upper  hand.  A  permanent  return 
to  the  policy  of  reaction,  however,  it  is  gener- 
ally believed  by  those  familiar  with  Russian 
conditions,  is  impossible.  The  excess  of  zeal  on 
the  part  of  the  reformers,  and  the  violent  disor- 
ders throughout  the  empire  (another  revolt  in 
the  Caucasus  is  reported  as  we  go  to  press  with 
this  number),  may  havo  made  inevitable  a  short 
period  of  reaction.  Even  a  dictatorship  is  not 
impossible.  Czar  Nicliolas,  however,  has  gone  too 
far  to  go  back  upon  his  word  now,  and  when  the 
Duma  has  actually  begun  its  deliberative  sessions 
we  may  expect  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  real 
concessions  by  the  autocracy,  not  only  of  the 
privileges  already  granted  on  paper,  but  of 
others  necessary  to  the  full  measure  of  constitu- 
tional government. 

^o/ftf?Ae'"  Another  stage  in  the  slow  but  sure 
Italy,  and  expulsion  of  the  Turk  from  Europe 
Spain,  ^^g  entered  upon  last  month  when, 
upon  the  actual  occupation  of  the  islands  of  Lem- 
nos  and  Mitylene  and  the  administration  of  the 
customs  by  the  allied  fleets  of  Austria,  Russia, 
Italy,  Great  Britain,  and  France,  the  Turkish 
Sultan  yielded  to  the  demands  of  the  powers  of 
Europe  for  a  general  European  control  of  the 
finances  of  Macedonia.  Dr.  Maurice  Baumfeld, 
on  another  page  (77),  tliis  month  recounts  the 
events  which  led  up  to  this  accomplishment. 
The  Porto  accepted  (on  December  12)  the  final 
draft  of  the  scheme  for  the  financial  control  of 
Macedonia,  and  the  allied  fleet  was  withdrawn. 
The  resignations  of  the  Italian,  Spanish,  and 
Montenegrm  cabinets  last  month  were  also  due 
to  questions  of  financial  administration  based  on 
racial  differences.  The  immediate  occasion,  how- 
ever, of  the  downfall  of  the  Fortis  cabinet  in 
Italy  was  the  adverse  vote  in  the  Chamber  on 
the  proposed  commercial  modus  vivendi  with 
Spain,  which  provided  for  a  reduction  in  the 
import  duty  on  Spanish  wines,  and  would  affect 
large  portions  of  the  Italian  population.  The 
young  King  of  Spain  had  a  cabinet  resignation 
upon  his  hands,  but  he  succeeded  in  prevailing 
upon  Senor  Moret,  ex-minister  of  the  interior,  to 
form  a  new  cabinet  at  once.  The  best-known 
name  in  this  ministry  is  that  of  tlie  Duke  of 
Almodovar,  who  holds  the  foreign  portfolio. 
He  has  already  issued  a  vigorous  statement  re- 
garding Spain's  rights  in  the  settlement  of  the 
Moroccan  question,  and  when  the  long-looked - 
for  conference  meets  (on  January  10,  and  at 
Madrid,  it  is  now  announced,  and  not  at  Al- 
geciras)  Spain  will  insist  upon  being  heard  in 
that  struggle  for  international  leadership  which 
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will  be  led  by  France  and  Germany,  with  Mo- 
rocco as  the  excuse. 


Problems. 


Early  December  saw  the  convening 
'J*    of  national  legislative  bodies  all  over 

the  world,  questions  of  great  national 
moment  facing  the  parliaments  in  Germany, 
Austria- Hungary,  France,  Italy,  Spain,  the  Aus- 
trnlian  Commonwealth,  and  the  empire  of  Japan. 
Tlie  (Jennan  Reichstag,  which  began  its  sessions 
on  Nnvombcr  'JS,  immediately  plunged  into  a 
(Hhc usHion  of  the  two  greut  questions  which  now 
press  for  srttloiuent  in  Germany, — the  commer- 
iMul  treat ios  with  foreign  nations,  particularly 
\\\v  rnitetl  Statos,  and  the  new  taxes  necessary 
(i»  proviile  the  luulget  which  the  Kaiser  deems 
nrroMsai'Y  (ov  hi»  expanding  navy.  In  his  speech 
li\»iii  (h<Mljrone.  Kaiser  AVilhelm  made  his  usual 
viKoJ'ouH  HtuttMnent  i)f  Germany's  international 
po»*aivni,  referring  cordially  to  Japan,  Russia, 
Hiui  Ni»rwaY.  and  closing  with  a  rather  signifi- 
cant remark  timt,  while  ••  Ciermany  has  correct 
r\^h*t»oUH  witl»  all  tlie  countries  of  the  world," 
h\\v  haM  «»gv»od  ami  friendly  relations  with  most 
vi  thejn/'  Thetv  is  a  great  lack  of  appreciation 
ol  GtMu\an  ways,  further  declared  the  Kaiser, 
ahv(  iMuhv  prejudicrs  against  the  advance  made 
{)  K\v\\\\m  mduHtry.  The  Kaiser  is  glad  that 
ho  wan  al»le  to  -support  the  President  of  the 
I  imIvhI  ,^latevH  in  liis  successful  endeavors  to 
I'Huv^  al'v»ut  jvace  in  the  far  East  between  the 
Kinj^orvtM  o(  Kussia  and  Japan."  He  also  ein- 
pha^j'OM  ihe  vleMirability  of  continuing  the  alli- 
*4^uH^\^^^h  Xustnaauil  Italy.  In  reviewing  Ger- 
h>.u»\  >.  »ulorhatu»hal  position,  the  Kaiser  said  : 

\\  V  ^^o>uo(  iguoivthofaot  that  we  have  continually  to 
MH  kv'»\  w  UU  a  Mki'MieiMvhouHion  of  the  German  charac- 
Ui  m»a\\ul»  |»»vjviaiivH  against  the  progress  of  German 
iu^Uunv  I  he  iHrtUuUies  which  had  arisen  between 
ovo'.oUvM  aud  Krauce  on  the  Morocco  question  origi- 
^^\vd  wloh  \>ith  an  Inclination  to  settle  without  our 
s^«s^ii.o^vu»H  umtter^  in  which  the  German  Empire  also 
^^v^  u^Mv^v*  to  p\A»tivt.  Such  tendencies,  checked  at 
vvus<  ^.v^uL  i.v.^v  »tvMM»»^*i'  »*^  another.  To  my  satisfac- 
u.uv  .uy  so>dcvMaud\u>j  has  Uvn  arrived  at  in  the  Mo- 
svssxv  vovv^-^k^^^v  h>  diplonuMlc  means  with  all  considera- 
s  M^vs  tvv\  tho  Ovteiv^tM  and  the  honor  of  l>oth  parties,  and 
yU.  .^^vs^^H^^U^Mv  and  the  prt>tframme  of  a  new  Morocco 
V  vwas  yvvvsv  hax  V  invn  arranginh  The  i>eace  of  the  Ger- 
N.s  vv  iHsMde  U  to  lue  a  >*icrtHl  thing,  but  the  signs  of  the 
^^s^^, .  uvj^W.^  it  the  duty  of  the  nation  to  strengthen  its 
.\.  ,N  vy->^^  ^^^waln-t  unrlghttH>us  lUtacks, 
v>,  xx>u\xo  the  disturbed  condition  of  Germany's 
va^t  uei^idHM,  l^issia.  affords  the  Kaiser  some 
un.s-^Mues^i,  esiHviallv  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
^>  o  xievtuau  Socialists,  who  are  growing  stronger 
,^t  ,N^rh  election,  have  noted  the  liberalizing  of 
Ku^sia  and  the  granting  of  universal  suffrage 
uy    \ustria,  and  who,  in  the  words  of  their  great 


leader,  Herr  Bebel,  now  regard  *'  Germany  as 
the  most  reactionary  state  in  the  world."  In  a 
recent  speech  in  the  Reichstag,  the  Socialist 
leader  attacked  the  government's  foreign  policy, 
particularly  for  antagonizing  Great  Britain  and 
arousing  the  enmity  of  Japan  by  the  *'  foolish 
and  unprofitable"  retention  of  Kiao-Chau.  The 
assembling  of  the  Reichstag  this  year  finds  Ber- 
lin the  fourth  city  in  population  in  the  world. 
According  to  the  census  figures  announced  last 
month,  the  German  capital  has  a  population  of 
2,033,900  souls. 

,,  ,  ,  When,  early  in  November,  it  was 
Suffrage  in  proposed  to  introduce  the  question 
Austria.  ^£  universal  suffrage  into  Hungarian 
politics.  Baron  Gautch  von  Frankenthurn,  the 
Austrian  }>remier,  objected  on  the  ground  that 
it  would  tend  to  disturb  Austrian  conditions. 
Events  have  proven  his  political  insight.  Be- 
cause the  Magyars  wanted  Hungarian  words  of 
command  in  the  army,  the  stop-gap  Hungarian 
minister.  Baron  Fejervary,  conceived  the  idea  of 
diverting  their  attention  by  proposing  universal 
suffrage,  and  making  this  more  palatable  by  the 
suggestion  of  other  reforms,  economic  and  polit- 
ical, as  we  outlined  in  these  pages  last  month. 
The  Austrian  Socialists,  as  well  as  their  brethren 
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in  Hungary,  took  up  the  issue  with  enthusiasm. 
and  demonstrations  occurred  throughout  the  em- 
pire, accompanied  by  more  or  less  rioting,  par- 
ticularly in  Bohemia,  where  anti-Semitism  is 
strong.  The  Australian  Socialists  finally  deter- 
mined to  give  a  proof  of  their  power  to  organize 
and  manage  the  people  by  a  monster  procession 
in  Vienna,  at  the  time  of  the  assembling  of  the 
Reichsrath.  They  accordingly  ordered  a  strike 
of  twenty-four  hours,  and  arranged  the  proces- 
sion so  carefully  and  systematically  that  there 
was  no  disorder,  although  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  working  men  and  women,  marching 
ten  abreast  for  four  hours,  passed  the  parlia 
ment  building  in  full  view  of  the  Emperor.  All 
singing  and  cheering  had  been  forbidden,  and 
the  three  tliousand  marshals  organized,  managed, 
and  dispersed  the  demonstrators  without  any  as- 
sistance from  the  police.  Every  shop  in  Vienna 
was  closed,  and  the  populace  watched  tlie  silent 
procession  of  workers  with  their  red  flags,  bear- 
ing the  same  inscriptions  in  all  the  languages  of 
the  empire,  indicating  the  unity  and  solidarity 
of  the  movement,  which  was  even  above  racial 
lines.  Such  a  demonstration  had  never  before 
been  witnessed  in  Vienna.  In  full  view  of  the 
Emperor,  a  deputation  at  the  head  of  the  pro- 
cession presented  a  petition  to  the  premier  and 
the  presidents  of  the  two  houses.  Parliament 
opened  at  11  o'clock,  November  28.  and,  pre- 
cisely at  noon,  the  premier  announced  the  grant- 
ing of  equal  suffrage  to  the  people.  Under  the 
new  law,  which  will  be  introduced  in  the  lower 
liouse  in  March  and  probably  be  passed,  despite 
violent  opposition  from  the  peers,  all  the  exist- 
ing special  suffrage  privileges  are  abolished.  The 
number  of  German,  Polish,  Roumanian,  Croatian, 
and  Italian  Deputies  will  be  somewhat  dimin- 
ished, while  the  number  of  Czech,  Ruthenian, 
and  Slavonian  Deputies  will  be  slightly  increased. 

•  -  .  ^  While  the  larger  imperialistic  coun- 
Belgium,  and  tiies  of  Europo  arc  passmg  through 
Scsm/inavia.  ^j^^    deep    Waters,     the     democratic 

smaller  nations  are  prospering  and  progressing. 
In  December,  the  Swiss  republic  chose  as  its 
new  president  M.  Forrer,  until  now  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Federal  Council.  M.  Forrer,  who 
is  sixty  years  of  age,  is  an  ex-railroad  president, 
a  celebrated  Radical  Democratic  orator,  and  the 
father  of  a  scheme  to  provide  national  compen- 
sation for  injured  workmen.  Holland  has  been 
having  a  prosperous  year  in  her  colonies.  Bel- 
gium has  been  interested  in  the  eminently  suc- 
cessful fine  arts  exhibit  at  the  Li^ge  Exposition, 
at  which,   in  the  words  of  the  official   report, 

•  the  carpet  was  more  worn  before  the  pictures 
in  the  American  section  than  elsewhere."     Den- 


mark has  seen  one  of  her  royal  sons  placed  qii 
the  Norwegian  throne.  Despite  a  momentary 
irritation  on  the  part  of  Sweden,  the  Danes  hope 
that  this  promises  a  fulfillment  of  the  Danish 
dream  of  a  united  Scandinavia,  in  which  Sweden 
would  have  the  political  direction,  Norway  the 
lead  in  literature  and  art,  and  Denmark  the 
headship  in  economics  and  industry.  Norway 
and  Sweden  are  on  the  high-road  to  a  complete 
restoration  of  friendship,  and  the  comments  on 
the  election  of  King  Haakon  (of  which  we  re- 
print extracts  on  another  page  of  this  issue)  do 
not  indicate  any  serious  differences  yet  to  be 
settled.  Last  month  the  Swedish  capital  saw 
the  awarding  of  the  Alfred  Nobel  prizes,  monu- 
ments to  the  love  and  respect  of  a  Swedish 
capitalist  for  the  arts  of  peace.  These  prizes 
went  to  three  German  professors, — Koch  for 
medicme,  von  Bayer,  of  Munich,  for  chemistry, 
and  Lenard,  of  Kiel,  for  physics  ;  to  the 
Baroness  Bertha  von  Suttner  for  peace  ;  and 
to  Henryk  Sienkiewicz,  the  eminent  Polish 
novelist,  for  literature.  * 

„  ^  . ,  In  the  year  just  closed  there  were 
Religious  two  religious  revivals  of  great  na- 
Qainainioos.^^^^^Y  moment,  and  productive,  no 
doubt,  of  much  spiritual  good, — those  in  Norway 
and  Wales.  The  religious  gains  of  the  year, 
however,  can  perhaps  be  said  to  have  consisted, 
not  so  much  in  a  widespread  and  pronounced 
spiritual  awakening  as  in  what  might  be  termed 
the  readjustment,  in  accordance  with  the  times, 
of  the  economic  and  political  relations  which  re- 
ligious organizations  have  with  governments. 
This  readjustment,  of  course,  in  the  end  makes 
for  a  purer  and  higher  spirittiality.  With  the 
fall  of  Pobyedonostzev  and  the  removal  of  reli- 
gious disabilities  by  the  Czar,  the  Russian  Church 
has  been  born  again,  and  will  undoubtedly  play 
a  greater  part  than  ever  before  in  the  political 
and  moral  regeneration  of  the  Russian  people. 
Pope  Pius  X.  has  more  than  maintained  the 
policy  of  enliglitenment  and  progressive  states- 
manship with  which  he  began  his  pontificate. 
He  has  been  far-sighted  and  progressive  enough 
to  recall  a  number  of  long-antedated  Papal  bulls, 
among  them  the  famous  *'  Bulla  Cruciata."  By 
this  action  he  now  absolutely  forbids  the  future 
sale  of  any  privilege  or  dispensation  by  Catholic 
bishops  and  clergy  for  a  money  consideration. 
The  Bulla  Cruciata,  issued  at  the  time  of  the 
Crusades,  has  remained,  in  the  hands  of  the 
bigoted  bishops  of  Spain,  Spanish  America,  and 
the  Philippines,  a  means  of  great  religious,  po- 
litical, and  social  corruption.  His  Holiness  has 
also  taken  high  and  advanced  ground  in  depart- 
ing from  the  -  non  expe^i^l^.^^fi^^^^^^^lL 
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and  Pius  IX.,  permitting,  and  even  advising,  pious 
Catholics  to  vote  at  national  and  local  elections 
throughout  Italy.  This  brings  the  Vatican  into 
much  more  friendly  and  profitable  relations 
with  the  Quirinal,  and  regains  in  Italy  a  modi- 
cum of  that  political  influence  which  is  lost  to 
the  Church  in  France  by  the  abrogation  of  the 
famous  Concordat. 

»*.  ^^     ^    The  formal  separation  of  Church  and 

The  Church      .,  •        t-«  .      i         i  -r-w 

and  French  htate  in  France  took  place  on  De- 
Poiitics,  eeraber  6,  when  the  French  Senate 
passed  the  Briand  bill,  which  had  been  passed 
by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  July  3,  last. 
As  already  stated  in  these  pages,  this  pro- 
vides that  hereafter  no  newly  made  clergy- 
man of  any  religious  denomination  shall  receive 
any  financial  support  from  the  government 
of  the  republic.  Those  who  now  receive 
financial  support  will  continue  to  do  so,  but 
the  public  -  worship  appropriation  will  contin- 
ually decrease  as  the  salaries  and  pensions  of 
the  priests  now  in  ofiice  are  withdrawn  or  ex- 
pire. Hereafter,  the  formation  of  religious  as- 
sociations will  be  the  only  necessary  legal  course 
for  Catholics  to  preserve  their  churches  and 
other  religious  property.  The  vote  on  the  sep- 
aration of  Church  and  State  stood:  in  the  Cham- 
ber, 341  to  233;  in  the  Senate,  181  to  102. 
This  sweeps  away  a  system  which  dates  from 
1801,  when  the  Concordat  was  signed  by  Pope 
Pius  YII.  and  the  first  Napoleon.  Under  the 
Concordat,  the  churches  were  government  prop- 
erty and  the  clergy  were  paid  by  the  State,  the 
entire  church  administration  being  under  direc- 
tion of  a  member  of  the  president's  cabinet. 
While  the  new  law  will  affect  all  religious  de- 
nominations (for  all  have  been  receiving  state 
subvention),  it  will  particularly  affect  the  thirty- 
eight  millions  of  French  Catholics.  It  frees  the 
State  from  undue  ecclesiastical  influence  and 
liberates  the  Church  from  financial  dependence 
on  the  State.  Individual  churches  will  not  be 
entirely  free,  perhaps,  but  on  the  whole  the 
French  Church  in  its  relation  to  the  French 
State  will  be  brought  measurably  nearer  Ca- 
vour's  ideal  of  "a  free  Church  in  a  free  State." 

The  Coming  Xow  that  this  great  politico-religious 
Preattienttai  questiou  has  been  settled,  the  French 
Election,  parliament  will  devote  itself  to  pre- 
paring for  the  election  of  a  new  president  to 
succeed  fimile  Loubet,  who  has  been  in  ofiBce 
smce  1899.  The  election  will  take  place  on  the 
1 7th  of  next  month.  M.  Loubet  has  been  pressed 
to  accept  another  term  of  oflSce,  but  has  posi- 
tively declined,  and  while  at  the  present  time 
there  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  even  candidates 


in  tlie  field,  it  is  prophesied  by  those  who  have 
studied  the  matter  that  the  choice  of  the  com- 
bined Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies  (for  tliat 
is  the  way  a  French  president  is  elected)  will  fall 
upon  M.  Clc^ment  Fallieres,  the  president  of  the 
Senate.  Other  statesmen  who  are  •*  prominently 
mentioned  "  are  :  M.  Paul  Doumer,  president  of 
the  Chamber,  who  shares  with  the  recent  premier. 
M.  Combes,  the  support  of  the  Radicals  ;  M.  L<*oii 
Bourgeois,  an  ex-premier  and  formerly  presi- 
dent of  the  Chamber  ;  M.  Jean  Dupuy,  a  former 
minister  and  now  editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
Petit  Parisien ;  and  M.  Eugene  Brisson,  ex-pre- 
mier and  the  parliamentarian  who  forced  tbe 
reopening  of  the  Dreyfus  case.  AVe  will  treat 
the  French  election  at  greater  length  in  a  sub- 
sequent number. 

^  ^^^  After  ten  years  of  Unionist  .  rule. 
British  Great  Britain  is  once  more  under  a 
Ministry,  Li^jgral  government.  Mr.  Balfour 
hesitated  for  more  than  a  year,  and  then  he  and 
his  cabinet  resigned  on  December  4,  and  King 
Edward  at  once  summoned  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman,  the  Liberal  leader,  to  form  a  new 
one.  The  full  oflBcial  list  of  the  new  ministers  is 
as  follows  : 

Prime  Minister  and  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannemian. 

Lord  Chancellor,  Sir  Robert  T.  Reid. 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Herbert  H.  Asquith. 

Secretary  of  StAte  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Sir  Edwanl  Grey. 

Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  the  Earl  of  El^n. 

Secretary  of  Stat-e  for  War.  Richard  B.  Haldane. 

Secretary  of  State  for  Home  Affairs,  Herbert  J.  Glad- 
stone. 

Secretary  of  State  for  India,  John  Morley. 

First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Lord  Tweedmouth. 

President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  David  Lloyd-George. 

President  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  Johu  Butuj*. 

Chief  Secretary  for  Scotland,  John  Sinclair. 

President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  Earl  Carrington. 

Postmaster-General,  Sydney  C.  Buxton. 

Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  James  Bryce. 

Lord  President  of  the  Council,  the  Earl  of  Crewe. 

Lord  of  the  Privy  Seal,  the  Marquis  of  Ripon. 

President  of  the  Board  of  Education.  Augustine  BirrelL 

Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  Sir  Henry  H. 
Fowler. 

The  following  are  not  memoersof  the  cabinet, 
but  form  part  of  the  incoming  administration : 

Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen. 
Undersecretary  for  the  Colonies,  Winston  L.  Churchill. 
First  Commissioner  of  Works,  Louis  Vernon-Harcourt* 
Attorney-General,  John  Lawson  Walton. 
Solicitor-General,  William  S.  Robson. 

Mr.  Stead,  than  whom  there  are  few  living  Eng- 
lishmen better  qualified  to  speak  concerning 
British  governmental  affairs,  tells  the  story  of 
the   whole   change  of   minlstrv  this  p)p nth  (on 
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THK  KARL.  OF  ADKRDEEX. 


MR.  WINSTON  CHURCHILL. 


(Who  has  been  reappointed  (Wlio  has  been  appointed 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire-  British  Under  Secretary 
land.)  of  the  Colonies.) 

page  33),  and  this  leaves  nothing  further  to  be 
said  here  than  to  record,  as  we  have  already 
<ione,  the  names  of  the  full  cabinet,  some  of 
whom  had  not  been  definitely  appointed  when 
Mr.  Stead's  article  was  written, — from  London  in 
the  first  days  of  December.  In  spite  of  the  dis- 
mal predictions  of  the  Conservatives  and  the 
somewhat  timid  hopes  of  many  Liberals,  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  has  succeeded  in 
organizing  a  ministry  of  unusual  strength.  Per- 
haps the  most  significant  fact  about  the  ministry 
is  that  it  does  not  contain  a  single  corporation 
director.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  unusually 
large  number  of  literary  men  in  the  new  ministry. 
Jolin  Morley  is  the  author  of  the  most  important 
biography  (that  of  Gladstone)  produced  in  many 
years  ;  James  Bryce  has  produced  probably  the 
l^^est  treatise  on  "The  American  Commonwealth ;" 
Judge  Haldane  has  written  an  equally  able 
'•  Life  of  Adam  Smith  ;  "  Augustine  Birrell  is 
one  of  the  most  graceful  of  living  English  essay- 
ists ;  Sir  Edward  Grey  and  Sydney  Buxton, 
both  lovers  of  sport,  have  written  authoritatively 
on  fishing  and  shooting  ;  the  Earl  of  Crewe  is 
a  poet  of  no  mean  order  ;  and  John  Burns  is  a 
prolific  writer  of  pamphlets. 

TkeE/eeti      ^^^^^^   ^^®   middle    of   the   present 

fl*i^%e**^   month  there  will  be  a  general  elec- 

/ssves.       ^j^^  jjj  (}Ye&i  Britain,  and  this  will 

give    to    the    Liberal   government  the   popular 

sanction  it  seeks.      It  is  generally  believed  that 

the  result  will  be  a  House  of  Commons  contain- 


ing a  stronger  Liberal  majority  than  any  dur- 
ing the  past  twenty -five  years.  As  to  its  com- 
position, of  course,  speculation  is  idle.  Mr.  Stead, 
however,  estimates  that,  parodoxical  as  it  may 
seem  in  view  of  their  mercurial  temperament, 
the  Irish  Nationalist  vote  can  be  calculated  upon 
beforehand  with  absolute  certainty.  It  is  almost 
sure  to  remain  at  the  same  figures  as  at  present, 
— 83  votes.  There  will,  of  course,  be  an  in- 
crease in  the  Labor  representation,  and  these 
Labor  members  are  the  stanchest  of  Liberals  in 
conviction,  although  not  necessarily  strong  party 
men.  Mr.  Stead  argues  that  the  Liberals  must 
have  at  least  340  seats  in  the  new  House,  so  as 
to  be  certain  of  a  working  majority  in  view  of 
the  possible,  though  not  probable,  defection  of 
the  83  Irish  and  35  to  40  Labor  votes.  Of  the 
issues  before  the  country,  Mr.  Stead  also  speaks. 
It  seems  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  Liberals 
will  attempt  to  make,  and  probably  succeed  in 
making:,  one  issue,  and  that  the  tariff  one.  which 
has  been  forced  on  the  country  by  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain. As  to  the  question  of  Home  Rule  for 
Ireland,  we  know  that  the  Liberal  policy  will 
be  to  bring  about  a  policy  of  local  self-govern- 
ment for  Ireland  '*  on  the  installment  plan." 
The  new  premier's  own  opinions  on  the  subject 
were  outlined  in  a  recent  speech,  in  which 
"C..B."said: 

My  opinion  has  long  been  known  to  you.  It  is  that 
the  only  way  of  healing  the  evils  of  Ireland, — difficul- 
ties of  her  administration,  of  giving  contentment  and 
prosperity  to  her  people,  and  of  making  her  a  strength 
instead  of  a  Weakness  to  the  empire, — is  that  the  Irish 
people  should  liave  the  management  of  their  own  do- 
mestic affairs ;  and  so  far  from  this  opinion  fading  and 
dwindling  as  the  years  pass,  it  is  becoming  stronger, 
and,  what  is  more,  I  have  more  confidence  in  its  realiza- 
tion. ...  If  I  were  asked  for  advice  by  an  ardent  Na- 
tionalist, I  would  say  my  desire  is  to  see  the  effective 
management  of  Irish  affairs  in  the  hands  of  a  represent- 
ative Irish  party.  ...  I  trust  that  the  opportunity  of 
making  a  great  advance  on  this  question  of  Irish  gov- 
ernment will  not  long  be  delayed,  and  when  that  oppor- 
tunity comes  my  firm  belief  is  that  a  greater  measure 
of  agreement  than  hitherto  as  to  the  utimate  solution 
will  be  found  possible,  and  that  a  keener  appreciation 
will  be  felt  of  the  benefits  that  will  flow  to  the  Irish 
communities  and  British  people  throughout  the  world, 
and  that  Ireland,  from  being  disaffected,  impoverished, 
and  discouraged,  will  take  its  place  as  a  strong,  harmo- 
nious, and  contented  portion  of  the  empire. 

Just  how  far  the  Irish  vote  can  unsettle  this 
equilibrium  remains  to  be  seen.  Among  other 
issues  whicli  press  for  immediate  attention  is 
that  of  the  unemployed  in  London  and  other 
large  cities  of  the  kingdom.  A  graphic  pen 
picture  of  the  way  in  which  this  terrible  problem 
presents  itself  even  to  visitors  is  given  by  Miss 
Agnes  C.  Laut  on  another  page  (40)  this  month. 
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J  ^  The  treaty  between  Japan  and  China 
Md  China    with  regard  to  Manchurian  problems 

^^''•*"  and  the  future  relations  of  the  two 
countries  was  signed  at  Peking  on  December 
21.  The  Chinese  members  have  been  entertain- 
ing Baron  Komura,  the  Japanese  plenipotentiary, 
with  a  series  of  banquets,  and  the  baron  has  been 
saying  complimentary  things  to  the  Chinese  rep- 
resentative, Viceroy  Yuan-Shili-Kai.  In  general 
it  may  be  said  that  under  its  provisions  Japan 
will  occupy  the  same  position  in  Manchuria  as 
Russia  did  before  the  war.  except  that  the  "  open 
door"  will  prevail.  While  the  exact  terms  of 
the  treaty  are  not  made  public,  it  is  generally 
believed  that  China  has  consented  to  make  cer- 
tain valuable  concessions  to  Japan  in  recognition 
of  the  latter's  defense  of  China's  interests  during 
the  war  with  Russia.  The  general  result  of  the 
conference,  however,  has  been  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  the  party  headed  by  Viceroy  Yuan, 
which  favors  the  policy  of  *<  China  for  the  Chi- 
nese." The  usually  well-informed  correspondent 
of  the  London  Times  at  Peking  "believes"  that 
the  substance  of  the  convention  is  as  follows : 

(1)  The  railway  south  of  Changchang  will  be  handed 
over  to  Japan.  China,  however,  will  have  the  right  to 
repurchase  it.  (2)  Japan  will  be  allowed  to  maintain 
railway  garrisons.  (3)  Japan  will  evacuate  Manchuria 
within  eighteen  months.  (4)  The  military  telegraphs 
will  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  railway. 
The  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  clauses  provide  for  gar- 
risoned consulates  at  Newchwang,  Mukden,  Antung, 
Kirin,  Changchung,  and  other  places.  The  residences 
of  Japanese  and  banking  shall  be  restricted  to  those 
places.  (8)  The  custom-house  will  be  maintained  at 
Newchwang.  The  customs  hitherto  collected  by  the 
Japanese  shall  be  restored  to  China.  (9)  The  military 
notes  issued  by  the  Japanese  shall  be  redeemed  rapidly. 
(10)  The  Japanese  military  administration  shall  lapse 
with  Japan^s  evacuation  of  Manchuria. 

He  hears,  further,  that  Port  Arthur  and  the  en- 
tire Liao-Tung  peninsula  will  be  evacuated  by 
Japan  on  the  same  date  that  Russia  would  have 
had  to  evacuate  it  (March,  1923),  and  that  the 
city  of  Harbin  will  immediately  be  opened  up 
to  foreign  trade. 

In  spite  of  charges  that  Japan  did  not 
^^PohticV     *^"^  ^^  good  fdith  in  the  establishing 

of  her  protectorate  over  Korea  and 
the  rather  feeble  protest  of  the  Korean  Emperor 
to  France  and  the  United  States,  it  was  scarcely 
necessary  to  have  the  Japanese  official  account 
of  the  negotiations  at  Seoul  to  realize  the  fact 
that  it  will  be  infinitely  better  for  the  world  at 
large  and  for  the  Koreans  themselves  to  have 
the  foreign  relations  o;  the  Hermit  Kingdom 
administered  from  Tokio.  Mr.  Hayashi,  the 
Japanese  representative  in  Seoul,  explained  the 


ADMIRAL  TOGO  AND  PRIME  MINISTER  COUNT  KATSURA  AT 
THE  TOKIO  MUNICIPAL  RECEPTION  TO  THE  JAPANESE 
FLEET,  OCTOBER  *J». 

situation  in  the  message  accompanying  the  draft 
of  the  proposed  treaty  establishing  the  protec- 
torate.    The  preamble  said  : 

Despit-e  the  fact  that  since  the  beginning  of  history 
both  Japan  and  Korea  had  always  had  common  inter- 
ests, the  integrity  of  Korea  has  often  been  endangered, 
thus  leading  to  a  disturbance  of  the  peace  of  the  Elast. 
This  is  attributed  to  the  mismanagement  of  her  foreign 
affairs  on  the  part  of  Korea.  Two  agreements  of  a  tem- 
porary nature  have  already  been  conclude<l  between 
Japan  and  Korea  since  last  year.  In  order  further  to 
consolidate  the  principle  of  the  said  agreement,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  conclude  the  accompanying  treaty. 

Marquis  Ito  is  to  be  the  resident-general  at  Seoul. 
In  Japanese  imperial  politics  there  is  becoming 
evident  a  degree  of  hostility  to  the  Katsura  cabi- 
net that  is  expected  to  cause  its  downfall  in 
the  early  days  of  the  new  Diet,  just  about  to  as- 
semble. A  most  significant  occurrence,  and  one 
calculated  to  greatly  increase  our  respect  for 
Japanese  intellectual  independence  and  govern- 
mental purity,  is  the  resignation  of  Yusuru  Ku- 
beta,  tiie  minister  of  education,  because  of  a 
protest  by  the  professors  and  instructors  of  the 
Imperial  T^niversity  of  Tokio  against  the  minis- 
ter's interference  in  university  administration. 
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RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS 

(From  November  SI  to  December  W.  190r,.) 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS. 

December  4.— Both  branches  of  the  Fifty-ninth  Con- 
gress meet  for  the  first  session. . .  .The  Senate  adjourns 
oat  of  respect  for  the  memory  of  the  late  Senator  O.  H. 

Plattf  of  Counecticat The  House  reelects  Speaker 

Joseph  G.  Cannon  (Rep.),  of  Illinois. 

December  5.— The  President's  annual  message  is  read 
in  both  branches. ..  .A  resolution  asking  President 
Roosevelt  to  intercede  in  behalf  of  the  Jews  in  Russia  is 
intiodaced  in  the  House. 

December  6.— In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Foraker  (Rep.,  Ohio) 
introdaces  a  railroad-rate  bill  and  Mr.  Lodge  (Rep., 
Maes.)  a  reciprocity  bill.... The  House  debates  a  bill 
makin^^  an  appropriation  for  work  on  the  Panama 
Canal ;  the  commission's  statements  of  expenditures 
are  criticised. 

December  7.— In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Tillman  (Dem.,  S.C.) 

advocates    federal    supervision  of    insurance The 

House  passes  the  Panama  Canal  appropriation  bill, 
after  cutting  clown  the  total  sum  from  $15,000,000  to 
$11,000,000. 

December  11. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Tillman  (Dem., 
S.  C.)  introduces  a  railroad-rate  bill. . .  .Speaker  Cannon 
announces  the  House  committees. 

December  12.— The  Senate  passes  a  bill  authorizing 
the  construction  of  a  railroad  bridge  in  Arkansas. 

December  14.— The  Senate  considers  the  Panama 
Canal  appropriation  bill  and  passes  a  bill  regulating 

the  issue  of  canal  bonds The  House  discusses  the 

question  of  federal  supervision  of  insurance. 

December  15. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Tillman  (Dem., 
S.  C.)  attacks  the  administration's  policy  in  Panama  and 

Santo  Domingo In  the  House,  Mr.  Cockran  (Dem., 

K.  Y.)  makes  a  severe  attack  on  the  three  larger  insur- 
ance companies. 

December  16.— The  Senate  passes  the  Panama  Canal 
appropriation  bill.... The  House  continues  discussion 
of  the  insurance  question. 

December  J8. — In  the  Senate,  the  standing  commit- 
tees are  announced.... The  House  discusses  insurance 
and  immigration. 

December  19.— The  Senate  adopts  the  report  of  the 

conferees  on  the  Panama  Canal  appropriation  bill 

The  House  continues  general  debate  on  insurance. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— AMERICAN. 

November  21. — Senator  Thomas  C.  Piatt,  of  New 
York,  testifies  before  the  legislative  insurance  commit- 
tee that  he  has  received  contributions  from  the  Equi- 
table and  the  Mutual  Life  for  State  political  campaigns 
and  has  turned  them  over  to  the  Republican  State  Com- 
mittee. 

November  24. — August  Belmont,  of  New  York,  is  ap- 
pointed treasurer  of  the  National  Democratic  Com- 
mittee. 

November  27. — President  Roosevelt  removes  from 
oflice  A.s8istaut  Treasurer  Leib,  at  Philadelphia,  for 
Tiolations  of  the  civil-service  law. 

November  29.— Grovemor  Blanchard,  of  Louisiana, 


MAVOIl-ELECT  JOHN  P.  FITZGERALD,  OF  BOSTON. 

asks  the  grand  jury  to  act  on  the  alleged  remissness  of 
the  New  Orleans  authorities  with  reference  to  the  yel- 
low-fever epidemic. 

Deceml>er  4.— The  Wisconsin  Legislature  meets  in 
extra  session. 

December  12.— Ex-Congressman  John  F.  Fitzgerald 
(Dem.)  is  elected  mayor  of  Boston  by  a  decisive  plurality. 

December  13.— Governor  Chamberlain,  of  Oregon, 
announces  the  appointment  of  John  M.  Gearin  (Dem.) 
to  succeed  the  late  John  H.  Mitchell  as  United  States 

Senator The  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  decides 

against  Hearst  in  the  ballot  cases. 

December  14.— Ex-Governor  Yates,  of  Illinois,  an- 
nounces his  candidacy  for  the  United  States  Senate. 

December  15.— Bids  for  the  construction  of  railroads 
in  the  Philippines  are  opened  at  Washington. 

December  19.— Governor  La  Follette,  of  Wisconsin, 
formally  resigns  the  governorship,  to  take  his  seat  as 
a  United  States  Senator. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— FOREIGN. 

November  21.— Mr.  Chamberlain  is  reelected  to  the 
presidency  of  the  Liberal-Unionist  Council  of  Great 
Britain. 

November  22. — In  the  Russian  zemstvo  congress  a 
resolution  is  introduced  defining  the  future  relation 
between  the  zerastvoists  and  the  gorernmenJv-^  i  ^ 
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November  23. — The  federal  House  of  Representatives 
in  Melbourne,  Australia,  passes  the  government's  clo- 
sure proposal ....  The  zemstvo  congress  at  Moscow  passes 
a  rcHohition  supporting  the  Russian  Government  con- 
ditionally on  its  giving  universal  suffrage  and  the  con- 
vocation of  a  Constituent  Assembly  without  delay. 

November  24. — The  Russian  zemstvo  congress,  by 
great  majorities,  passes  resolutions  equivalent  to  a  vote 
of  no  confidence  in  the  government. 

November  25. — The  Egyptian  budget  submitted  to 
the  council  of  ministers  shows  a  surplus  of  $2,500,000 

Prince  George  of  Greece  issues  a  proclamation  of 

amnesty  for  political  offenses  connected  with  the  insur- 
rection in  Crete. 

November  27. — King  Haakon  VII.  takes  the  oath 
to  observe  the  Norwegian  constitution. 

November  28.  —  The  Russian  Government  decides 
to  suppress  the  revolt  at  Sevastopol.... The  Spanish 
Chamber  of  Deputies  suspends  constitutional  guar- 
antees in  Patagonia.... Emperor  William  opens  the 

Reichstag The  Austrian  parliament  is  opened A 

great  political  demonstration  takes  place  in  Vienna, 
organized  by  the  Social  Democrats;  three  hundred 
thousand  working  men  and  women   march   past  the 

Reichsrath  demanding  universal  suffrage A  British 

royal  commission  is  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  work- 
ing of  the  poor  laws. 

November  29.— The  Japanese  privy  council  rescinds 
its  proclamation  of  martial  law  and  restrictions  on  the 
press. . .  .The  military  and  naval  insurrection  at  Sevas- 
topol is  forcibly  suppressed  ;  the  employees  of  the  tele- 
graph service  throughout  Russia  goon  strike ;  the  union 
of  railway  servants  resolves  to  declare  a  strike  at  the 
first  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  mobilize 
troops. 

November  30.— The  Spanish  cabinet  resigns. 

December  1. — A  demonstration  of  Socialist  unem- 
ployed workmen  in  London  is  checked  by  the  police. 

December  2. — A  new  Spanish  cabinet,  with  Seflor 
Moret  as  premier,  takes  office. 

Decembers. — Parades  of  Social  Democrats  atDresden 
and  Chemnitz  are  dispersed  by  the  police. 

December  4.— The  resignation  of  the  British  cabinet 
is  presented  by  Premier  Balfour. 

December  5. — A  general  strike  of  railway  employees 
in  Russia  is  averted  by  the  action  of  the  authorities  in 
reversing  .a  court-martial  sentence  of  death  on  a  strike 
leader. 

December  6. —The  French  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  181  to 
102,  adopts  the  bill  for  the  separation  of  Church  and 
State The  German  budget  is  presented  in  the  Reich- 
stag. 

December  9.— Another  mutiny  of  Russian  troops  is 
reported  in  Kronsta<l Mr.  Balfour  opens  the  Union- 
ist campaign  in  opposition  to  the  British  Liberals. 

December  10.— The  British  Liberal  cabinet  formed 
by  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  is  made  public  at 

London  (see  pages  20  and  33) Krustalev,  the  leader  of 

the  Russian  League  of  Leagues,  is  arrested  by  the 
police  of  St.  Petersburg. 

December  11.— Lord  Rosebery,  in  a  speech  before  the 
council  of  the  British  Liberal  League,  refuses  to  sup- 
port Home  Rule  and  urges  the  new  cabinet  not  to  rely 
on  the  Irish  vote  for  support. 

December  13.— The  first  provincial  election  in  the 


Province  of  Saskatchewan,  Di minion  of  Canada,  re- 
sults in  a  Liberal  victory The  French  minister  of 

the  colonies  signs  a  measure  providing  heavy  penalties 
for  slave  trading  in  West  Africa. 

December  14. — The  Cuban  House  meets  to  discuss  the 
killing  of  Congressman  Villuendas. 

December  15. — The  German  Reichstag  passes  a  bill  to 
construct  a  new  railway  in  German  Southwest  Africa. 

December  17. — A  general  strike  is  declared  in  Rus- 
sia ;- insurrection  is  reported  as  spreading  in  the  prov- 
inces and  mutinies  among  the  troops...  .The  Italian 
cabinet  resigns  after  the  defeat,  in  the  Chamber  of 

Deputies,  of  the  commercial  agreement  with  Spain 

The  Grecian  cabinet  resigns. 

December  18. — Mr.  Balfour,  the  leader  of  the  British 
opposition,  announces  himself  a  free-trader,  but  adds 
that  he  sees  no  inconsistency  in  retaliatory  duties  and 
fiscal  union  of  the  colonies. 

December  19.— All  the  workingmen's  organizations 
of  Russia  approve  the  proposition  for  a  general  political 

strike  to  begin  on  December  21 The  Hungarian  Diet 

meets  and  is  immediately  prorogued. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

November  21.— Austrian,  Italian,  French,  and  Brit- 
ish warships  are  ordered  to  the  Piraeus  to  force  Turkey 
to^rant  the  Macedonian  reforms. 

November  22.— The  Porte  rejects  the  proposals  of  the 
powers  for  the  international  control  of  Macedonian 
finances. 

November  25. — Copies  of  the  Russo-Japanese  peace 
treaty  are  officially  exchanged  by  Ambassador  Rosen 
and  Mr.  Takahira  at  Washington. 

November  28.— Secretary  Root  decides  that  the  Isle 
of  Pines  belongs  to  Cuba,  and  urges  Americans  there 
to  respect  the  Cuban  republic's  sovereignty The  al- 
lied fleet  of  the  powers  takes  possession  of  Mitylene 

Marquis  Ito  declares  that  there  will  be  no  spoliation 

of  Korea  under  Japan's  protectorate. 

November  29. — Herbert  G.  Squiers  resigns  as  Amer- 
ican minister  to  Cuba  and  is  succeeded  by  Edwin  V. 

Morgan It  is  announced  at  Tokio  that  the  Japanese 

legations  at  Washington,  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  and  St, 
Petersburg  will  be  raised  to  the  rank  of  embassies. 

December  5. — It  is  announced  that  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment decides  to  accept  in  principle  the  demands  of 
the  powers  regarding  the  Macedonian  reforms. 

December  7.— Dr.  Bebel,  the  Socialist  leader  in  the 
German  Reichstag,  attacks  the  government's  foreign 
policy  as  exciting  the  distrust  of  other  nations. 

December  9.— Venezuela  and  Brazil  sign  protocols 
regarding  the  settlement  of  the  long-standing  bound- 
ary dispute. 

December  11. — Italy  takes  steps  to  force  Venezuela 
to  agree  to  a  settlement  of  the  Italian  claims. . .  .A  large 
Persian  force  threatens  to  seize  a  disputed  section  on 
the  Turkish  frontier. 

December  15.— The  Port€  having  formally  yielded  to 
the  demand  of  the  ixjwers  for  the  financial  control  of 
Macedonia,  it  is  announced  that  the  international  fleet 
will  be  witiidrawn  from  Turkish  waters. 

December  16. — Premier  Rouvier's  Moroccan  policy  is 
sustained  in  the  French  Chaml)erof  Deputies  by  a  large 
vote. 
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December  19.— Germany  expresses  regret  that  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  cruiser  Panther  overstepped 
proper  forms  at  Itajahy,  Brazil. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OP  THE  MONTH. 

November  21.— The  new  United  States  battleship 
Vir0ni4i  reaches  a  speed  of  19.73  knots  the  highest 
record  for  an  American  battleship. 

November  25. — Samuel  Gompers  is  reelected  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

November  26.— A  great  gale  on  the  coasts  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  causes  many  wrecks  and  much  loss 
of  life. 

November  28. — The  national  committee  on  the  pro- 
posed change  of  the  Presidential  inauguration  day 
agrees  on  the  substitution  of  the  last  Thursday  in  April 
for  March  4 The  Committee,  on  Student  Organiza- 
tions of  Columbia  University  abolishes  the  game  of 
football  as  at  present  played.... The  Great  Lakes  are 
visited  by  a  severe  storm  ;  many  vessels  are  wrecked  and 
many  lives  lost.... The  directors  of  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul  Railway  authorize  that  road's  ex 
tension  to  the  Pacific  coa.st. 

November  29.— The  princess  royal  opens  the  London 
labor  tents  for  the  unemployed  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Church  Army  (see  page  40). . .  .Richard  A.  McCurdy 
resigns  the  presidency  of  the  Mutual  Life. 

November  30. — The  two-hundred-and-fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  settlement  of  the  Jews  in  the  United 
Stat^  is  observed  in  New  York  City. 

December  4. — The  Jews  of  New  York  City  observe  a 
day  of  mourning  for  their  murdered  coreligionists  in 
Russia. 

December  5, — A  banquet  is  given  to  Mark  Twain  on 
his  seventieth  birthday. 

December  7. — Ten  persons  are  killed  in  a  railroad  col- 
lision in  Wyoming An  important  national  confer- 
ence on  immigration  is  held  in  New  York  City  under* 
the  auspices  of  the  National  Civic  Federation. 

December  9.— The  Nobel  prize  for  the  advancement 
of  peace  is  awarded  to  Baroness  Bertha  von  Suttner ; 
for  medicine,  to  Prof.  Robert  Koch ;  for  chemistry,  to 
Prof.  Adolph  von  Bayer;  for  physics,  to  Prof.  Philip 
Lenard  ;  and  for  literature,  to  Henrj'k  Sienkiewicz. 

December  10. — The  centennial  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  the  anti-slavery  agi- 
tator, is  widely  observed The  new  Cunard  turbine 

liner  Carmania^  the  first  vessel  of  the  kind  destined  for 

New  York,  arrives  off  Sandy  Hook It  is  announced 

that  Captain  Amundsen,  the  Arctic  explorer,  haying 
made  the  Northwest  Pas.sage,  will  continue  his  voyage 
until  he  has  circled  the  polar  regions  (see  page  81). 

December  11. — Pope  PiusX.  holds  a  secret  consistory 
and  creates  four  new  cardinals. 

December  12.— The  American  Woolen  Company  an- 
nounces an  increase  of  10  per  cent,  in  the  wages  of  thirty 
thousand  employees,  to  take  effect  on  January  1,  1906. 

December  13. — The  engagement  of  Miss  Alice  Roose- 
velt, daughter  of  the  President,  to  Representative  Nicho- 
las Longworth,  of  Ohio,  is  announced  at  the  White 
Hou5«. . . .  President  Pritchett,  of  the  Maasachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  resigns  to  devote  all  his  time  to 

work  as   president   of   the   Carnegie   Foundation 

Charles  A.  Peabody  is  elected  president  of  the  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York George  W. 


Perkins  resigns  as  vice-president  and  chairman  of  the 
finance  committee  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Company. 

December  18. — The  officers  of  the  Chicago  National 
Bank,  the  Home  Savings  Bank,  and  the  Equitable 
Trust  Company,  institutions  headed  by  James  R. 
Walsh,  resign  in  favor  of  representatives  of  the  Chicago 
Clearing  House  As.sociation  ;  depositors  are  paid  in  full. 

December  19.— The  Salvation  Army  in  England  re- 
ceives from  George  Herring  a  gift  of  $500, 000  to  carry  out 
its  scheme  of  home  colonization. 

OBITUARY. 

November  28.— Daniel  E.  Bandmann,  the  Grerman 
tragedian,  65 — Prof.  Sir  John  Burdon  -  Sanderson, 
M.D.,  F.R.S.  (Oxford),  76. 

November  24.— Nahum  Meir  Schaikewitz,  a  popular 
Yiddish  novelist  and  playwright,  56. 

November  25.— Mrs.  Mary  Kidder,  the  well-known 
American  hymn- writer,  86. 

November  26,— Former  Judge  Charles  E.  Dyer,  of 
Milwaukee,  71. 

November  27.— Ex-Chief  Justice  Isaac  M.  Blodgett, 
of  the  New  Hampshire  Supreme  Court,  70. ...Gen. 
Joseph  Lancaster  Brent,  of  the  Confederate  army,  08 
Marshall  Field,  Jr.,  of  Chicago,  87. 

November  28.— Joseph  Swift  Whistler,  a  well-known 
art  critic  of  Lenox,  Mass.,  45. 

November  80.— Rev.  Ensign  McChesney,  D.D.,  of 
Syracuse  University,  60. 

December  1.— Dr.  Ambrose  L.  Ranney,  of  New  York 
City,  57. 

December  2.— Sir  Clinton  Edward  Dawkins,  partner 
in  the  London  banking  house  of  J.  S.  Morgan  &  Co.,  46. 

December  3. — John  Bartlett,  compiler  of  "  Familiar 
Quotations,"  85. 

.  December  4. — Samuel  Adams  Drake,  author  and  his- 
torian, 72. . .  .William  J.  McMurray,  M.D.,  president  of 
the  Tennessee  State  Board  of  Health,  63. 

December  5. — James  Russell  Parsons,  Jr.,  American 
consul-general  in  Mexico  City,  44....Capt.  Woodbury 
Kane,  of  New  York  City,  46. 

December  6.— William  H.  Thompson,  treasurer  of 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  Company,  75. 

December  8.— United  States  Senator  John  H.  Mitch- 
ell, of  Oregon,  70.... Grand  Rabbi  Zadoc  Kahn,  of 
France,  66. 

December  9. — Sir  Richard  Claverhouse  Jebb,  Regius 
professor  of  Greek  and  member  of  Parliament  for  Cam- 
bridge University,  64 Henry    Holmes,    formerly  a 

well-known  English  musician,  56. 

December  11. — Edward  Atkinson,  the  well-known 
social  and  political  economist  of  Boston,  78.... Prof. 
George  W.  Miltenberger,  a  well-known  Baltimore  phy- 
sician, 87. 

December  14. — Gen.  Herman  Haupt,  a  veteran  of 
the  Civil  War  and  a  well-known  civil  engineer,  88. .. , 
William  Sharp,  the  English  writer,  author  of  the 
works  published  under  the  pseudonym  of  *'Miss  Fiona 
Macleod,"  50. 

December  17.— Prof.  S.  Stanhope  Orris,  of  Princeton 
University,  70. 

December  18.— Gen.  Rafael  Gonzales  Pachedo,  for 
m^ny  years  prominent  in  Venezuelan  politics,  50. 
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TiiK  LAST  CONCESSION,— WILL  IT  STOP  THEM  V— From  the  J</Mf 7m/  (Minneapolis). 


UOYALTY*8   I.ANT   HOI»K. 

The  CiAr  diH»»  not  <louht  tlu»  unHworvinjr  loyalty  of  the 
i'oHHiiok.    St.  iVtorshurK  rablo. 
From  the  Intn-Ocain  U'hicHKo). 


KOREA  ABSOKBED  BY  JAPAN'S  LITTLE  BLOTTER. 

From  the  Prctn<  (Bingbamton). 
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UNiTKD  RUSSIA— From  the  American  (New  York). 


THE  UinSMPIXiYABLE. 

(Dedicated  to  Lord  Rosebery.) 
From  Punch  (London). 


"^..  wv.  *«ix.    J  ,,.»  iiwi^i.-  iiifv  11  nave  nreworKa:  " 

(The  powers  have  decided  on  making  a  naval  demonstra- 
tion in  case  the  Sultan  should  continue  obstinate  on  the 
Macedonian  difficulty.) 

From  j^^gthzacbteiyi  Wr  O  OQ IC 
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THE  AMERICANIZATION  OF  AMBAB8ADOU  CA8ASU8. 

The  Mexican  Chauvinists  are  criticising  their  ambassador 
at  Washington  for  being  too  pro-American. 

From  the  Ahuizote  Jacohino  (Mexico  City). 


FIZZLED  I 

Shade  of  De  Lesseps  (to  Uncle  Sam):  "Sorry  for  you, old 
man.    I've  been  through  it  all.    You  have  my  sympathy."  ^he  isle  of  pines  looking  for  shelter. 

From  the  Prew  (Philadelphia) .  From  the  Prcsa  (Bingh&mton)^  ^ ,  ^ 
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OETTINO  TO  BE  A  PRBTTT  STRBNUOUB  GAME  ITOR  UNCLE  8AM.— From  the  Jounwl  (Minneapolis). 


At  last  the  Bear  breaks  through  all  bonds. 


The  Czar  and  Wltte  present  the  manifesto.    Will  that  be 
I  to  satisfy  him? 

THE  CONSTITUTION  MANT^ESTO. 

From  KladderadatKh  (Berlin). 


Gendarme  (Emperor  William):  "I  thought  I  heard  a 
strange  noise  in  your  house.    Do  you  want  any  help  ?  " 

The  Czar:  "Thank  you.  Everything  is  going  for  the 
best." 

Gendarme  :  "  I'm  sorry.'^ 


F&iVp[Pasqiiiiw  (Turin)lQlC 
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HIS  FAVORITB  AUTHOR. 

From  the  Chronide  (Chiciigo). 


4IIIIIII*  I'AMIAOKM   KItOM  THE  PRE8IDENT*8  MESSAGE. 

From  the  Tribune  (Chicago). 


THE  SQUARE  DEAL. 

From  the  Spokesman-Review  (Spokane). 


WMAT     WIM.    THE    VKMDIOT    BE? 

Krorn  tll^  I^ejuler  (Cleveland). 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND   SHOEMAKER  WANTS   IT  ALL,— THE  TAIIt 
WITH  THE  HIDE. 

From  the  81 
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IT  IS  ANSOC.VCED  THAT  GOVERNOR  LA   FOLLETTE  WILL 
GET  ON  THE  SENATORIAL  ALLEY. 

From  the  Tribune  (Minneapolis). 


ioey  can^  be  Mat.*' 

-  Yee ;  but  don't  you  think  you  ought  to  give  the  little  ones  more  calamity  in  the  south. 

«  show  for  a  while?"— From  the  Tribune  (Chicago).  From  the  Com 
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A  JOY  NEHO 'illSSED. 

Nero  :  "  No  more  of  those  tame  gladiatorial  fights :  foot- 
ball is  the  real  thing ! "  . 

From  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  (New  York). 


THE  NEW  JUGGERNAUT. 

From  the  Evenina  World  (New  York). 


PRESIDENT  BUTI^ER,   OF  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY,  GIVES    A 
GOOD   KICK-OFF. 

From  the  Sp^tkcitmcvi-Hcview  (Spokane). 


^TBX  EDUCATIONAL  INFLUENCE  OF  MODERN  FOOTBALL.** 

From  the  Tribuiie  (Chicago). 


"NOT  THE  KIND  OF  '  BliAVERY  '  THAT  WILL  MAKE  THK 

NAVY  FAMOUS.'*— From  the  Reeord-HeraM,  (Chicago). 


THE    LIBERALS   AGAIN   AT  THE    HELM    IN 

GREAT   BRITAIN. 


BY  W.   T.   STEAD. 


THE  British  constitution,  wliich  is  not  a  con- 
stitution at  all,  is  full  of  anoinalies,  para- 
doxes, and  contradictions,  but  of  all  its  curious 
and  unexpected  eccentricities  there  is  none  so 
amazing  as  tlie  race-horse  rapidity  with  which 
it  provides  for  a  com- 
plete cliange  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  empire. 
In  almost  every  depart- 
ment, the  constitution  is 
slow  in  its  movements 
and  cumbrous  in  its  ac- 
tion. But  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  that  constitu- 
tional revolution  which 
is  involved  in  the  ejec- 
tion of  the  entire  person- 
nel of  the  central  gov- 
ernraentand  the  transfer 
of  all  authority  from  one 
party  to  its  political  op- 
ponent the  British  con- 
stitution surpasses  all 
others  in  tlie  speed  and 
facility  of  its  operation. 
John  Bull,  who  provides 
checks  and  counter- 
checks against  any  rapid 
alteration  in  his  political 
arrangements,  and  who 
often  seems  to  think  it 
more  important  to  pro- 
vide a  brake  than  to  cre- 
ate a  motor,  in  this  one 
supremely  important 
crisis  sacrifices  every- 
thing in  order  to  render  it  possible  for  him  to 
change  his  ministers  in  an  irreducible  minimum 
of  time. 

When  the  month  Of  November  closed,  Mr. 
Balfour,  supported  by  a  majority  of  76  members 
in  a  House  of  G70,  was  prime  minister  of  the 
King.  Every  office  in  the  state  was  held  by 
Unionist  ministers  of  liis  own  appointment,  all 
of  whom  were  loyal  in  their  support  of  the  ad- 
ministration, which  under  himself  and  his  uncle, 
Lord  Salisbury,  had  governed  the  empire  since 
1S.S5,  with  three  years'  intermission  from  1892- 
95.     His  authority  there   was  none  to  dispute. 


SIR  HENRY  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN, 

(The  Liberal  Pi*emier  of  England.) 


The  Parliament  elected  in  1900  had  still  another 
year  of  life.  His  working  majority  in  the  House 
of  Lords  was.  ten  to  one.  The  by-elections,  it 
was  true,  had  been  going  steadily  against  liim 
for  the  last  three  years,  but  a  working  majority 
of  76  bears  a  good  deal 
of  nibbling,  and  so  long 
as  it  remained  faithful 
no  one  could  force  a  dis- 
solution. The  majority 
of  the  British  newspa- 
pers, every  morning  and 
evening,  proclaimed  the 
excellence  of  his  rule 
and  vied  with  one  an- 
other in  describing  the 
sad  catastrophe  which 
would  overwhelm  the 
country  if  the  opposi- 
tion, by  any  sad  mis- 
chance, were  to  return 
to  power. 

A    RAPID    GOVERNMENTAL 
REVOLUTION. 

In  the  first  days  of 
December,  however,  Mr. 
Balfour  decided  that  he 
had  had  enough  of  it. 
He  had  spent  the   last 
two  years  in  balancing 
himself  upon  the  tight- 
rope  of   ambiguity  be- 
tween the  protectionist 
and  the  free-trade  sec- 
tions of  his  own  party. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  had  become  impatient,  and,  in 
response  to  an  urgent  appeal  from  Mr.  Balfour 
to  prolong  the  period  of  indecision,  had  emphat- 
ically hoisted  the  banner  of  a  tax  on  American 
and  foreign  wheat  in  order  to  give  half-a-dollar 
a  quarter  preference  to  the  wheat  of  Canada. 
Mr.  Balfour  thereupon  incontinently  resolved  to 
resigif.     He  did  not  consult  his  party.     He  in- 
timated his  intention  to  his  cabinet,  and  then,  on 
Monday,  December  4,  he  placed  his  resignation 
in  the  hands  of  the  King.     On  the  same  day,  the 
King  sent  for  Sir  Henry  Campbell- Ban nerman 
and  appointed  him  prime  minister  in  Mr,  Bal- 
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four's  place.  By  the  following  Monday  the  new 
prime  minister  had  got  together  his  cabinet,  and 
had  submitted  their  names  to  the  King  for  his 
approval.  Approved  they  were,  and  fortliwith 
the  retiring  ministers  surrendered  the  seals  of 
ofiBce,  vacated  their  respective  departments,  which 
were  promptly  taken  possession  of  by  their  suc- 
cessors, and,  hey,  presto  I  the  great  transforma- 
tion act  was  done. 

It  had  all  the  suddenness  and  tlie  unexpected- 
ness of  a  scene  in  a  Christmas  pantomime.  In 
less  than  a  fortnight  the  whole  personnel  of 
the  central  administration  was  changed.  Every 
ofiBce  was  handed  over  from  politicians  of  the 
Conservative  party  to  their  Liberal  opponents. 
From  bottom  to  top,  no  vestige  of  the  old  min- 
istry was  left  in  existence.  No  revolution  could 
have  made  a  cleaner  sweep,  and  in  every  gov- 
ernment ofiBce  power  was  transferred  to  the  men 
who  for  the  last  ten  years  have  been  constantly 
in  opposition  more  or  less  violent  to  the  men 
whom  they  replaced.  Yet  so  perfectly  is  the 
machinery  of  tlie  liritish  constitution  braced  up 
to  secure  this  rapid  transfer  of  power  from 
party  to  party  that  in  no  part  of  the  empire,  at 
home  or  oversea,  was  there  even  a  momentary 
arrest  of  the  normal  functioning  of  the  admin- 
istration, no  jar  in  the  subtle  workings  of  the 
mechanism  of  finance.  The  empire  had  changed 
its  rulers  without  strain  or  friction.  Some 
months  ago,  Mr.  Balfour  declared  that,  when- 
ever the  dissolution  came,  it  would  come  like  a 
thief  in  the  night.  It  would  be  more. accurate 
to  say  that  when  he  found  he  could  no  longer 
postpone  a  dissolution  his  whole  administration 
disappeared  with  the  silence  and  celerity  of  a 
thief  in  the  night.  Britishers,  who  are  painfully 
conscious  of  the  bungling  delay  with  which 
their  political  machinery  often  works,  may  bo  par- 
doned for  a  little  complacency  when  they  con- 
template the  one  occasion  in  which  the  rapidity  of 
its  movements  boats  even  revolutionary  records. 

WHY    MR.    BALFOUtt    RESIGNED. 

Mr.  Balfour's  action  in  resigning  instead  of 
himself  dissolving  Parliament  was  a  smart  polit- 
ical maneuver,  unhappily  too  characteristic  of 
his  decadence.  The  Liberals  naturally  desired 
that  the  country  should  have  an  opportunity  of 
going  to  the  polls  on  the  clear  issue  raised  by 
the  record  of  ten  years  of  Tory  administration. 
They  regarded  Mr.  Balfour  and  his  party  as  be- 
ing in  the  dock,  and  before  they  took  office  they 
wished  to  have  tlie  verdict  of  the  country  re- 
turned by  the  votes  of  the  electors.  But  this, 
for  equally  obvious  reasons,  Mr.  Balfour  wisheil 
to  avoid.  By  resigning  now,  he  compelled  his 
opponents  to  undertake  the  task,  first  of  form- 


ing a  new  administration,  with  all  the  risks  which 
it  involves  of  personal  slight  and  sectional  dif- 
ferences, and,  secondly,  of  facing  the  risk  of  any 
untoward  incident  arising  in  the  next  few  weeks 
which  might  be  used  against  the  new-bom  gov- 
ernment. It  also  would  enable  them  to  obscure 
to  a  certain  extent  the  real  issue  before  the  coun- 
try. Instead  of  simply  voting  for  or  against  Mr. 
Balfour  and  his  administration,  they  would  be 
asked  to  express  their  opinion  upon  a  new  min- 
istry, which  had  not  had  any  opportunity  of  giv- 
ing the  country  a  taste  of  its  quality.  But  as 
Mr.  Balfour  could  not  be  compelled  to  stay  in 
when  ho  had  made  up  his  mind  to  go  out,  and 
as  it  was  such  a  relief  to  get  rid  of  him  on  any 
terms,  tlie  Liberals  consented  to  face  the  dis- 
advantages of  taking  office  before  the  dissolu- 
tion. Sir  Henry  Campbell- Bannerman  accepted 
the  King's  commission  and  at  once  set  about 
forming  a  government. 

For  a  moment  Mr.  Balfour's  maneuver  seemed 
as  if  it  were  about  to  achieve  a  small  measure 
of  success.  The  Unionists,  being  themselves 
hopelessly  divided  on  the  question  of  the  tariff, 
pinned  all  their  hopes  upon  dividing  the  Lib- 
erals by  raising  the  old  war  cry  of  the  union 
versus  Home  Rule.  It  was  known  that  Lord 
Rosebery,  despite  the  fact  that  he  had  held 
office  at  one  time  as  Home  Rule  premier  by  vir- 
tue of  the  Irish  vote,  had  become  an  apostate 
from  the  faith.  He  had  carried  with  him  in 
his  desertion  the  few  but  influential  members 
of  the  Liberal  League,  wliicli  he  had  formed 
just  as  the  Boer  war  was  ending,  to  enable  him 
to  stand  out  before  the  nation  as  the  one  indis- 
pensable leader  of  the  Liberal  party.  A  certain 
section  of  the  Nonconformists,  irritated  at  thq 
way  in  which  the  Irish  members  had  supported 
the  denominational  educational  policy  of  the 
government,  had  weakened  in  their  devotion  to 
Home  Rule.  Many  electors  who  had  left  the 
Liberal  party  when  Mr.  Gladstone  became  a 
Home  Ruler  had  been  forced  back  into  its  ranks 
by  their  disgust  at  the  jingoism  of  the  Unionist 
government,  but  they  had  not  in  any  way  abated 
their  dislike  of  Home  Rule.  It  was  believed 
that  when  the  Liberals  set  about  the  business 
of  constructijig  their  cabinet  and  framing  their 
policy  divergence  of  opinion  on  the  Irisli  ques- 
tion could  not  fail  to  manifest  itself,  and  tlien  a 
Liberal  party,  split  l)y  Home  Rule,  might  be  de- 
feated by  a  Unionist  party  split  by  protection. 

The  Liberal  leaders,  however,  were  well  aware 
of  the  calculations  of  their  opponents.  They 
knew  that  they  themselves  were  of  one  mind  on 
the  issue  of  free  trade  versus  protection,  and  on 
that  issue  they  were  determined  the  election 
must  be  fought.     On  the  subject  of  Irish  policy 
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they  were  equally  agreed  in  recognizing  the  im- 
possibility of  carrying  a  Home  Kule  bill  through 
the  House  of  Lords  unless  after  an  appeal  to 
the  constituencies  on  the  direct  issue,  for  or 
against  Home  Rule.  That  had  been  the  issue  in 
189.7,  and  the  response  of  the  country  had  been 
unmistakable.  Until  an  equally  clear  and  em- 
phatic expression  of  opinion  in  favor  of  Home 
Rule  were  given  by  the  country,  the  House  of 
Lords  would  undoubtedly  reject  the  bill.  Home 
Rule  in  the  coming  Parliament  was  therefore  an 
impossibility.  But  as  the  Liberal  party  was 
pledged  to  Home  Rule,  when  they  can  carry  it 
through,  tbey  were  bound  to  do  all  that  they 
could  in  the  new  Parliament  to  bring  the  Irish 
administration  into  harmony  with  Irish  ideas, 
and  so  to  pave  the  way  for  the  ultimate  triumph 
of  Home  Rule  when  the  conditions  of  the  con- 
stitutional game  rendered  this  a  possibility. 

The  whole  matter  was  carefully  discussed  be- 
tween Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  and  Mr. 
Asquitb.  A  thorough  agreement  was  estab- 
lished. The  tenns  in  which  the  Liberal  policy 
in  relation  to  Ireland  were  to  be  announced  were 
communicated  by  Mr.  Asquith  to  his  fellow-Lib- 
eral Leaguers,  Mr.  Haldane  and  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  and  were  by  them  entirely  approved.  Then 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman.  addressing  his 


constituents  in  Stirling,  made  public  the  ac- 
cepted declaration  of  Liberal  policy  in  Ireland, 
— Mr.  Haldane  following  suit  almost  immediately 
after.  Their  joint  declaration  made  no  stir.  It 
was  expected,  and  was  indeed  inevitable  under 
the  circumstances. 

THE   MAKING    OF    THE    CABINET. 

As  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman — whom 
it  is  customary  to  describe  briefly  as  ''  C.-B." — 
proceeded  with  the  formation  of  his  cabinet  he 
was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  he  was  con- 
fronted by  none  of  the  diflSculties  which  Mr. 
Balfour  had  hoped  would  prove  so  embarrassing 
to  the  Liberal  leader.  His  colleagues  rallied 
around  him  with  perfect  loyalty,  and,  in  a 
fashion  rare  in  the  formation  of  cabinets,  showed 
no  disposition  to  insist  upon  being  appointed  to 
the  posts  which  they  fancied.  There  was  not  a 
single  instance  in  which  any  of  the  incoming 
ministers  made  the  appointment  to  any  particu- 
lar post  the  condition  of  his  adhesion  to  the 
ministry.  Neither  was  there  any  hitch  as  to 
the  programme. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Liberals  had  been 
out  of  office  since  1895,  there  were  very  few  sur- 
vivors of  the  old  previous  Liberal  cabinet  still  in 
Parliament.  Lord  Rosebery,  by  his  disagree- 
ment with  the  other  Liberal  leaders  on  the 
question  of  Irish  Home  Rule,  had  rendered  him- 
self impossible.  Lord  Spencer,  who  at  one  time 
seemed  likely  to  be  the  Liberal  premier,  was 
hors  de  combat.  Lord  Ripon  was  too  old  for  any 
active  work  ;  Sir  Henry  Fowler,  although  seven- 
ty-five years  old,  has  vigorous  health,  but  as  he 
had  practically  done  nothing  for  his  party  for 
ten  years,  he  ought  to  have  been  shelved,  but 
had  to  be  placated  by  a  sinecure.  Sir  Charles 
Dilke,  another  ex-Liberal  minister,  had  done 
nothing  for  that  rehabilitation  of  his  character 
which  he  himself  had  publicly  promised  should 
take  place.  Mr.  Acland  and  Mr.  Arnold  Morley 
were  no  longer  in  Parliament.  Of  his  former 
colleagues,  the  prime  minister  could  only  muster 
Lord  Tweedmouth,  who  will  be  the  Liberal 
leader  in  the  House  of  Lords  ;  Lord  Burgh - 
clerc  (formerly  minister  of  agriculture  and  Lord 
Carnarvon's  brother-in  law).  Mr.  John  Morley, 
Mr.  James  Bryce,  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone,  and 
Mr.  H.  H.  Asquith.  As  cabinets  contain  from 
sixteen  to  nineteen  members,  there  was  plenty 
of  room  for  new  blood. 

In  arranging  his  cabinet,  Sir  Henry  had  only 
one  serious  difficulty  to  overcome.  This  was 
the  conviction  entertained  by  Sir  Edward  Grey 
that  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman.  who  is 
now  sixty-nine  years  old,  ought  to  retire  to  the 
upper  house.     To  be  prime  minister  and  leader 
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of  the  House  of  Coinnions  is  a  serious  tax  upon 
the  healtli  of  tlie  strongest  man.  Tlie  Liberals 
were  dangerously  weak  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
What,  then,  was  more  natural  than  that  Sir 
Henry  should  take  a  peerage  and  be  prime  min- 
ister and  leader  of  the  upper  house  ?  Sir  Ed- 
ward Grey  was  convinced  that  this  was  the  best 
arrangement,  so  convinced  that  it  was  not  only 
the  best,  but  absolutely  the  only  workable,  ar- 
rangement, that  Ik*  point-blank  refused  to  join 
the  ministry  unless  Sir  Henry  did  go  to  the 
upper  liouse.  Sir  Henry  and  the  Liberal  party 
as  a  whole  held  the  other  view.  Sir  Edward 
(irey  was  quite  sure  he  was  riglit.  And  as  Sir 
Henry  did  not  see  his  way  to  oblige  Sir  Edward 
and  disoblige  all  the  rest  of  the  party,  there 
seemed  no  way  uut  of  the  deadlock.  Fortunate- 
ly, however,  the  difficulty  was  hai)pily  surmount- 
ed. Sir  Henry  is  to  go  to  the  House  of  Lords 
some  time,  but  for  the  present  he  remains  in  the 
House  of  Commons  and  Sir  Edward  Grey  be- 
comes secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs. 

This  little  liitch  liaving  been  liappily  sur- 
mounted, the  work  of  cabinet-making  proceeded 
apace,  and  on  December  11,  seven  days  after 
Mr.  lialfour  had  resigned,  the  new  administra- 
tion was  practically  complete. 

MAKK-rr    OF    TUK    NKW     .MIMSTKY. 

The  following  bri<*f  description  of  tlie  per- 
sonnel of  some  of  tlu*  new  ministers,  whose  power 
will  be  most  significant  to  Britain  and  America, 
may  not  be  witliout  interest  to  Am(;ricans  : 

Sir  Honry  Campbell-iJannerinan.  the  pi'iiiie 
minister,  is  a  Scotchman,  like  Mr.  Balfrnir  and 
Mi*.  Gladstone.      He  has  sat   tin rtv  seven   years 


without  a  break  for  the  famous  Scotch  town  of 
Stirling.  He  is  sixty-nine  years  of  age.  married, 
but  with  no  children.  He  would  have  been 
elected  Speaker  in  1S9;>  but  for  the  veto  of  Lord 
Hosebery,  who  did  not  wish  to  lose  his  secretar}' 
for  war.  It  was  on  a  vote  of  censure  on  his 
conduct  at  the  war  oflice  in  regard  to  the  supply 
of  cordite  for  small-arms  ammunition  that  Lord 
lioselKjry's  government  was  defeated  on  a  •*  snap  " 
division  in  1895.  -  C.  B."  was  selected  as  leader 
<>f  the  opposition  in  tlie  Commons  on  the  retire- 
ment of  Sir  William  Harcourt,  in  1897.  Since 
then  he^has  kept  the  party  together  and  led  it  to 
victory.  He  incurred  the  fierce  denunciation  .of 
Tories  by  the  sturdy  and  uncompromising  way 
in  which  he  opposed  the  unjust  war  in  Sotitli 
Africa.  He  is  a  stout,  tough,  imperturbable, 
honest  Liberal  of  the  old-fashioned  school,  who 
has  always  ])layed  the  game  and  played  it  straight. 
He  is  devoted  to  peace,  is  a  good  friend  of 
.\merica,  has  always  been  a  strong  advocate  of 
the  French  alliance, — which  he  regards  as  the 
traditional  policy  of  Scotland, — detests  the  at- 
tempt to  make  bad  ]>lood  between  England  and 
(Jermany,  is  in  favor  of  an  entfnte  with  Russia. 
and  loathes  militarism  witli  his  whole  soul. 

Sir  Edwanl  Grey,  the  fonngn  minister,  ranks 
next  to  the  prime  ministin-  in  the  importance  of 
his  office.  He  is  not  a  Scotchman,  but  a  North- 
umbrian wliosi'  estates  lie  within  a  few  niiles  of 
the  Scottish  bordi-r.  lb*  is  the  chairman  of  the 
Xortheastei*n  Uailway.  which  is  one  of  the  thre** 
great  routes  to  Scotland.  He  is  forty-three 
years  old.  an«l  has  no  children.  H(»  is  the  cousin 
of  Earl  (irt'V.  the  g»»vernor-general  of  Canada. 
He  is  a  clear  and  fi»rcil>le  spi-aker.      He  served 
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his   apprenticeship  in   administration  as   under 
secretary  to  Lord  Rosebery,  and  went  with  the 
royal  commission  whose  report  was  the  basis  for 
the  efforts  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  forlorn  British  colonies  in  distant 
parts.      The  chief  fault  in  his  character  as  a  pol- 
itician is  that  he  is  much  more  interested  in  his 
^jardens  and  in  his  fishing  than  in  politics.     He 
is  a  member  of  the  Liberal  League,  and  has  de- 
clared himself  in  favor  of  the  Japanese  alliance 
and  the    French  entente.      He  may  be  as  steady 
and  as  good  a  foreign  secretary  as  liord   Ijans- 
downe.  and  he  is  pledged  to  carry  on  the  policy 
of  his  predecessor. 

Mr.  Herbert  H.  Asquith,  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
cliequer,  deputy  leader  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, is.  a  capable  man  of  the  law,  fifty -three 
years  old,  with  good  forensic  capacity  for  de- 
bate?. He  was  an  able  home  secretary  in  the  last 
Liberal  administration,  and  he  will  be  Sir  Henry's 
successor  as  leader  of  the  House  when  '•  C.-B." 
goes.to  the  House  of  Lords.  He  is  a  man  with- 
out enthusiasm,  and  has  aged  much  of  late  years 
by  trying  to  combine  the  practice  of  the  law  and 
the  pursuit  of  society  with  political  life.  Al 
though  not  a  Scotchman,  but  a  Ydrkshireman, 
Mr.  Asquith,  like  Mr.  Morley,  sits  for  a  Scotch 
constituency. 

Lord  Elgin,  the  secretary  for  the  colonies,  is 
a  staid,  sensible  Scottish  peer  who  made  a  re- 
sj.>ectable  viceroy  of  India  and  a  painstaking 
president  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  South 
African  War.  He  also  helped,  as  head  of  the 
commission,  to    settle  the  difficulty  occasioned 


by  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  as  to  tlu; 
property  of  the  Scottish  Free  (liurch.  Much 
will  depend  upon  who  is  liis  under  secretary  in 
the  Commons.      Lord  Elgin  is  married. 

Mr.  John  Morley,  as  tlie  secretary  for  India, 
is  an  appointment  dictated  more  by  the  neces- 
sity for  providing  a  high  enougli  office  for  so 
distinguished  and  influential  a  man  than  from 
any  innate  capacity  or  acquired  knowledge  of 
Indian  affairs  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Morley.  Mr. 
Morley  was  Mr.  Gladstone's  lieutenant  and  is 
Mr.  Gladstone's  biographer.  As  an  adminis- 
trator he  will  be  painstaking,  and  as  a  platform 
speaker  and  a  deliverer  of  set  orations  he  is  ad- 
mirable. But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  will 
be  no  grave  internal  or  external  crisis  in  India 
during  his  stay  at  the  India  office.  He  is  sixty- 
seven,  married,  but  childless.  He  was  a  stanch 
pro- Boer,  and  is  a  stalwart  Home  Ruler. 

Mr.  Richard  B.  Haldane,  the  secretary  of 
state  for  war,  is  a  Scotchman  with  German 
training  and  Jesuitical  temperament,  with  a  nat- 
ural gift  for  intrigue  ripened  by  much  exercise, 
— a  Tiian  in  whom  many  people  believe  and  more 
people  distrust,  but  who  believes  supremely  in 
himself.     He  is  forty-nine,  and  unmarried. 

Mr.  James  Bryce,  the  chief  secretary  for  Ire- 
land, is  the  only  Irishman  in  the  cabinet.  He 
is  a  Scottish  Presbyterian  from  Wales  who  sits 
for  Aberdeen,  having  left  Ireland  so  long  ago 
that  most  people  believe  him  to  be  a  Scotch- 
man. The  post  is  uncongenial.  Mr.  Bryce  is 
one  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  government,  but 
he  is  not  tough  enough  for  the  Irish  office.     Mr. 
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Bryce  is  sixty-seven,  and  married,  but  child- 
less. 

Mr.  Herbert  J.  Gladstone,  who  was  whip,  or 
party  manager,  for  the  opposition,  is  the  son  of 
Mr.  Gladstone,  and  one  of  the  few  English  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet.  He  sits  for  Leeds,  is  fifty-one 
years  old,  and  has  recently  married.  He  wanted 
to  be  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  but  he  was  gen- 
erally marked  out  to  be  home  secretary.  He  is 
a  hard-working,  straightforward  Liberal,  with 
little  of  his  father  in  him  but  his  name. 

Sir  Robert  T.  Reid,  the  lord  chancellor,  is  a 
Scot  of  the  Scots,  a  pro- Boer  of  the  pro- Boers, 
and  a  Liberal  of  the  Liberals.  Probably  no 
more  stalwart  Radical  ever  sat  in  the  Woolsack. 

Lord  Tweedmouth,  leader  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  is  a  Scotch- 
man, Marjoribanks  by  name.  He  served  his  ap- 
prenticeship as  Liberal  whip  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  is  well  connected  socially,  a  man 
competent  rather  than  capable,  married  to  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill's  sister,  and  fifty-six  years  old. 

Mr.  David  Lloyd-George,  the  president  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  is  a  very  witty,  wfry  Welshman 
who  has  fought  his  way  up  by  sheer  pluck  and 
indomitable  energy.  He  is  the  leader  of  the 
Welsh  people  and  the  spokesman  of  the  Non- 
comforinist  revolt.  No  one  put  up  so  gallant  a 
fight  as  he  did  for  the  Boers  in  the  late  war. 
Ho  is  forty-two  years  old,  married,  with  children. 

Mr.  John  Burns,  the  first  Labor  member  to 
enter  an  English  cabinet,  is  a  Scotchman  who 
sits  for  a  London  constituency.  He  is  so  well 
known  on  both  sides  of  the  sea  that  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  say  more  than  that  he  is  a  sound  pro- 
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Boer,  a  stanch  free-trader,  an  extremely  good 
speaker,  and  a  downright  honest  man.  He  is  forty- 
seven,  and  has  a  wife  and  one  child.  As  presideDt 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  he  will  have  t^o 
deal  with  the  unemployed  and  poor-law  reform. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  say  anything  about  the 
other  members  of  the  cabinet,  but  we  pass  at  once 
to  the  more  important  outsiders  holding  oflBce  but 
not  within  the  charmed  circle. 

The  most  important  of  these  is  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill,  who  is  thirty-one  years  old,  whom 
<*  C.-B."  at  one  time  designed  to  admit  t^j 
the  cabinet  as  postmaster-general.  On  second 
thought,  and  in  full  agreement  with  Winston, 
he  decided  to  give  him  the  most  important  post 
outside  the  cabinet,  that  of  under  secretary  for 
the  colonies.  The  latter  post  has  placed  bim  in 
the  position  of  being  representative  of  the  colo- 
nies in  the  Commons,  and  will  pit  him  against 
Mr.  Chamberlain  on  all  debates  on  preference. 
Next  to  him  comes  Lord  Aberdeen,  who  goes 
back  to  Dublin  as  lord  lieutenant  with  his 
wife  to  represent  to  the  Irish  the  good- will  of 
the  Liberals  to  their  nation. 

Besides  these  there  are  the  law  officers  of  the 
crown,  and  a  whole  fry  of  under  secretaries. 
But  it  is  the  men  named  above  who  give  Uie 
administration  its  distinctive  characteristics.  It 
is  an  administration  which  from  top  to  bottom 
is  Scotch.  The  leaders  in  both  houses  are 
Scotch.  The  lord  chancellor  is  Scotch.  So  are 
the  secretaries  of  state  for  the  colonies  and  for 
the  war  oflSce.  The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
sits  for  a  Scotch  constituency.  So  do  the  sec  re  i 
taries  for  India  and  the  chief  secretary  for  Ire^  I 
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land.  John  Burns  is  a  Scotchman.  The  only 
Englishmen  not  connected  with  Scotland  in  the 
cabinet  are  more  or  less  ''  stufl5ng."  The  one 
brilliant  new  Englishman  is  a  Welshman. 

THE    POLICY    OF    THE    NEW    GOVERNMENT. 

The  policy  of  the  new  government  is  clearly 
indicated  by  the  policy  which  its  members  pur- 
sued in  opposition.  In  foreign  policy  it  will  do 
its  utmost  to  carry  out  the  principle  of  continu- 
ity. It  will  repudiate  none  of  its  predecessors' 
engagements.  Sir  Edward  Grey  will  take  up 
the  foreign  policy  of  Lord  Lansdowne  at  the 
point  where  he  dropped  it,  and  will  endeavor  so 
to  act  that  no  one  at  the  other  end  of  the  wire 
will  know  there  has  been  any  change  in  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  administration.  In  colonial  policy 
it  will  welcome  every  overture  made  by  the  col- 
onies for  a  closer  union  with  the  mother  country, 
but  it  will  scrupulously  refrain  from  any  at- 
tempt to  force  the  pace  of  federation.  It  will 
hold  the  colonial  conference  which  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain hoped  to  use  as  a  protectionist  weapon, 
but  it  will  point  to  its  majority  recorded  at  the 
coming  election  as  rendering  all  discussion  of 
preferences  based  on  food  taxes  absolutely  fu- 
tile. In  South  Africa  it  will  hurry  up  the  grant 
of  responsible  government  both  in  the  Free 
State  and  in  the  Transvaal.  It  will  probably 
begin  by  sending  out  a  commission  to  inquire 
into — (1)  the  unpaid  compensation  claims,  (2) 
Chinese  labor,  and  (3)  the  establishment  of  re- 
sponsible government. 

In  Ireland  it  will,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  said, 
have  a  policy  of  Home  Rule  by  installments.     It 


will  do  everything  the  Irish  Nationalists  demand 
that  can  be  granted  without  forcing  a  breach 
with  the  Protestant  prejudices  of  the  House  of 
Commons  or  provoke  the  veto  of  the  landed  in- 
terest in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  question  of 
the  evicted  tenants  and  of  the  Catholic  University 
stand  in  the  forefront.  No  opportunity  will  be 
lost  to  advance  in  the  direction  of  Home  Rule, 
and  everything  will  be  done  to  conciliate  the 
Nationalists,  who  possess  a  voting  strength  of  83 
in  the  House.  If  this  be  transferred  to  the  Con- 
servative lobby,  it  makes  a  difference  of  166  in 
the  Liberal  majority. 

In  home  affairs  it  will  be  primarily  engaged 
in  amending  the  Education  Act  and  the  Licens- 
ing Act  of  its  predecessors.  The  veto  of  the 
House  of  Lords  will  render  it  impossible  to  carry 
out  in  full  the  wishes  of  the  Nonconformists  and 
the  temperance  reformers.  But  it  will  do  what 
it  can  in  both  directions.  The  question  of  the 
unemployed  and  the  whole  subject  of  the  treat- 
ment of  the  poorer  classes  will  be  one  great  crux 
of  the  new  administration.  It  may  deal  with 
the  land  laws,  but  not  at  first.  Nor  is  it  like- 
ly that  it  will  attempt  to  disestablish  either  the 
Welsh  or  the  Scottish  Church. 

The  navy  will  be  maintained  at  its  present 
strength.  The  army  expenditure  will  be  re- 
duced, and,  if  Mr.  Haldane  is  fortunate,  reduced 
very  considerably.  There  will  be  a  strong 
movement  in  favor  of  general  physical  training 
of  the  whole  nation,  but  conscription  will  be 
treated  as  a  thing  abhorred.  The  volunteer 
forces  will  be  developed,  and  a  determined 
effort  made  to  make  the  regular  army  eflScient. 
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BY  AGNES  C.    LAUT. 


I. 

CHRISTM ASTIDE  full  flood  in  England  ;  but 
not  for  the  vast  and  ragged  army  of  the 
unemployed  !  Not  for  the  ghastly  processions, 
— 12,000  men  and  boys  in  line, — ^under  flags 
with  inscriptions  like  the  snarl  of  a  beast  at  bay. 
'^  Curse  your  charity  /  "  '*  Give  us  a  chance  I  " 
^^  We  dont  want  charity;  we  want  justice  I  ^^ 
**  Give  us  work,  not  alms  I "  It  is  a  hideous 
specter,  this  problem  of  England's  unemployed, 
— the  Phantom  at  the  P'east, — able-bodied  men 
willing  and  anxious  to  work  driven  desperate 
with  want,  literally  fainting  in  the  streets  from 
hunger,  in  the  center  of  the  richest  capital  in 
the  richest  empire  of  the  world.  It  meets  you 
everywhere, — Anxious  Fright, Want,  Rags,  Hun- 
ger, flaunting  their  shame  in  your  face,  un- 
ashamed because  they  are  desperate.  You  no- 
tice a  ragged  man  running  abreast  your  cab, 
one,  two,  tliree,  four  miles,  perhaps  half  the 
length  of  the  city.  To  beg?  No, — on  the 
chance  of  getting  twopence  by  keeping  your 
skirts  from  touching  the  wheel  when  you  step 
from  the  cab.  Or  you  hear  singing  outside  your 
window.  Organ-grinders?  No  ;  but  able-bodied 
workmen  in  fluttering  tatters,  an  old  newspaper 
across  the  chest  in  place  of  shirt,  boots  that 
soak  up  the  filth  of  the  street  like  a  sponge, — 
able-bodied  workmen  under  the  draggled  flag, 
*•  Unemployed,"  singing  some  ballad  of  *'Mer- 
rie  England  "  on  tlie  chance  of  pennies  from  the 
windows.  Or  your  cab  is  cauglit  in  a  jam  at 
Charing  Cross.  What  is  tlie  excitement  that 
draws  the  crowd  ?  **  No  excitement,"  your  Lon- 
don friends  assure  you — "  it's  only  a  procession 
of  the  unemployed  ;  and  we're  getting  used  to 
them."  Or  you  pick  up  the  daily  paper.  Ten 
columns  to  politics  ;  one-column  interview  with 
some  great  man  on  the  ways  to  alleviate  dis- 
tress ;  notice  oi  a  commission  to  investigate  the 
poor  laws, — a  work,  by  the  way,  which  will  take 
years  ;  report  of  the  Queen's  Fund  for  the  Un- 
employed,— which,  except  for  two  small  amounts, 
has  not,  at  the  time  of  writing,  been  distributed  ; 
and  tucked  away  in  obscure  type  such  items 
as  the  death  of  a  man  on. the  Embankment  from 
starvation,  or  the  suicide  of  a  woman  because  she 
could  not  bear  the  cry  of  her  children  for  food. 
Or  you  follow  the  reports  of  the  police  court. 

Constable  said  he  heard  the  prisoners  addressing  a 
crowd  of  the  unemployed,  giving  utterance  to  such  ex- 


pressions as  "  Stick  together,  boys  ! "  '*  Curse  their  char- 
ity ;  we  want  work  I"  *'\Ve  want  work,  and  no  aristo- 
cratic humbug  ! "  Constable  warned  them  to  go  away, 
but  they  refused.  Traffic  was  obstructed,  so  he  took 
them  in  custody.  Questioned  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  pris- 
oner replied :  "  Undoubtedly  we  refused  to  go  away. 
We  have  tried  honestly  to  get  work,  but  have  been 
hounded  down."  The  Lord  Mayor:  '*I  have  nothing 
to  do  with  that.  What  have  you  to  answer  to  the 
charge  ?  "  Prisoner :  *'  I  have  been  treated  worse  than 
a  brute.  If  we  cannot  get  work,  there  is  nothing  but 
death."  The  Lord  Mayor :  "  I  won't  listen  to  that  sort 
of  abuse  of  the  public.  They  are  doing  their  best  for 
the  honest  unemployed.  This  is  the  sort  of  reward  you 
give  the  public.  I  cannot  do  less  than  fine  you  twenty 
shillings  each,  or  fourteen  days'  imprisonment." 

Need  we  ask  what  the  attitude  of  those  pris- 
oners will  be  toward  justice  when  they  come 
out  of  prison  ?  The  country  is  taking  better 
care  of  them  because  they  broke  the  law,  is  tak- 
ing better  care  of  its  thieves  and  penitentiary 
birds  and  murderers,  than  it  does  of  the  house- 
less wanderers,  who  flit  like  shadows  of  an  un- 
der-world, dumb  with  hopelessness. 

II. 

But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  give  the  impres- 
sion that  nothing  is  being  done.  I  venture  to 
say  that  such  a  wave  of  public  awakening  never 
passed  over  England  as  the  sympathy  now  at 
work  for  the  unemployed.  The  Queen's  Fund 
for  the  Unemployed  has  now  reached  half  a 
million  dollars,  and  will  he  still  larger  by  the 
time  these  words  are  in  print.  1  should  not  care 
to  say  in  round  numbers  how  many  thousand 
destitute  people  the  Salvation  Army  is  nightly 
feeding  and  housing ;  and  the  Rev.  W.  W. 
Carlile's  Church  Army,  to  w^ich  the  Morning 
Post's  Embankment  Home  P^und  goes  so  help- 
fully, is  doing  everywhere  in  England  what  the 
Salvation  Army  has  been  famed  for  doing.  In 
the  church,  in  the  street,  at  the  club,  over  after- 
noon tea  and  elaborate  dinners,  the  unemployed 
have  become  the  absorbing  topic  of  conversa- 
tion. They  have  even  been  eleva'ted  to  the 
somewhat  meretricious  importance  of  being 
used  as  a  football  by  the  politicians,  and  an 
excuse  for  the  vvd  flag  with  the  death's  head  by 
tlie  fools,  fruini)S,  and  idiots  who  make  up  the 
ranks  of  anarchy.  *'  Put  on  a  protective  tax  to 
build  up  our  own  manufactures  and  so  give  the 
unemployed  work,"  advocate  the  Unionists. 
*•  Yes,  put  on  a  tax  and  make  bread  dearer  for 
the  starving,"  retort  the  Liberals.    I'BpTOlJotlL 
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pital  and  up  with  the  red  flag  ! "  clamor  the' 
[itators.  May  I  be  permitted  to  say  that  all 
ese  remedies  seem  to  me  equally  sincere  ? 
eanwhile,  as  a  poor  woman  out  in  AVhitechapel 
iswered,  staring  round  on  her  starving  chil- 
•en  in  an  attic  bare  of  everything  but  pawn 
ckets — bare  even  to  the  nakedness  of  her  own 
livering  body  and  her  children's,  '*  Meanwhile^ 
t  starve  !  " 

Nightly,  two  thousand  men,  wan,  shivering, 
iint  with  hunger,  huddling  together  for 
armth,  clad  only  in  tatters  of  clothing,  line 
p  on  the  Kingsway  for  tlie  midnight  meal 
iven  by  the  Salvation  and  Church  armies. 
V^here  are  the  wives  and  sisters  and  children 
f  these  menV  The  last  procession  of  the  un- 
Di  ployed  numbered  some  twelve  thousand. 
>educt  two  thousand  for  the  fakirs,  who 
larched  smoking  pipes  under  flags  of  poverty. 
^o\x  need  no  proof  that  the  other  ten  thousand 
re  genuine  unemployed.  Hunger  is  written  in 
heir  faces.  Taking  each  marcher  as  represent- 
ag  three  dependents,  where  are  the  thirty  thou- 
and  women  and  children  for  whom  these  ten 
housand  are  unable  to  earn  bread  ?  Nightly, 
he  Salvation  Army  shelters  open  to  the  long 
ines  of  waiting  destitutes  outside  the  door  ;  but 
he  shelters  can  accommodate  only,  a  few, — two 
T  three  hundred  beds  in  each  shelter.  When 
he  doors  close  there  are  still  long  lines  outside, 
Qen  and  women,  homeless,  hungry,  half-clad, — 

saw  one  woman  on  a  wet,  cold  night  in  White- 
hapel  bare  to  her  breast, — men  and  women 
rho  sleep  on  the  wet  pavements  till  the  police 
:ive  orders  to  **  move  on." 

III. 

After  seeing  the  procession  of  the  unemployed, 
'hose  rear  was  composed  of  several  hundred 
oodlums,  the  red  flag  of  anarchy,  and  a  guard 
f  police,  1  think  I  asked  every  English  person 
met  for  three  weeks  about  the  problem.  Ex- 
lanations  of  the  cause  would  require  such  a 
ve  years*  commission  as  the  government  has 
ppointed  on  the  poor  laws.  On  that  I  shall  not 
wich.  Outside  General  Booth's  pamphlet,  tliere 
t^  no  suggestions  for  remed  ies.  National  works, 
lone-breaking,  reclamation  of  waste  lands,  can 
pily  be  regarded  as  palliatives,  not  remedies, 
pt  conditions  that  throw  out  of  employment 
Be  hundreil  thousand  people  in  England  alone 
tring  a  single  year.  Inquiry  as  to  whether  the 
fi\  were  increasing  or  decreasing  elicited  such 
lutradictory  answers  that  I  determined  to  as- 
kin  for  myself,  and  drove  to  the  Salvation 
ly  headquarters  in  the  East  End. 

(titation,  said  the  officer,  who  has  been  in  charge 
Ihat  district  for  twenty  years,  is  on  the  increase, 


and  for  this  reason :  work  is  just  as  scarce ;  but  last 
year  and  the  year  before,  work  was  as  hard  to  get ;  but 
the  people  had  their  little  savings  to  keep  them  from 
the  workhouse  and  the  street.  This  year,  the  savings 
a^  all  exhausted.  As  you  will  see  [handing  me  a 
package  of  official  reports  made  by  personal  investiga- 
tion], eliminating  entirely  the  question  of  the  unfit  and 
those  who  wouldn't  take  work  if  they  could  get  it,  not 
counting  professional  paupers,  and  taking  only  people 
who  have  never  before  asked  aid  and  always  before 
earned  their  living,  with  certificates  of  good  character 
from  the  last  employer,  there  are  thousands  of  families 
who  do  not  possess  a  thing  on  earth  but  the  rags  on 
their  backs  and  the  pawn  tickets  of  the  dismantled 
homes — men  and  women  who  are  desperate  for  work. 

Out  of  those  who  pretend  to  be  desperate  for  work 
what  proportion  do  you  find  are  fakirs  ^ 

I'll  answer  that  by  a  single  instance.  The  other 
night  a  great  crowd  of  men  stood  all  night  in  the  rain 
and  cold  on  the  docks.  These  were  not  the  usual  dock 
hands.  They  were  men  who  had  nowhere  else  to  go. 
Without  letting  them  know  we  were  coming,  our  bat- 
talion went  across  just  before  daylight  with  breakfast 
for  five  hundred  and  took  the  address  and  story  of  each 
man.  While  they  were  still  at  breakfast,  we  sent  ofl! 
another  battalion  with  the  addresses  to  investigate  each 
man's  story  before  he  had  time  to  go  home.  Out  otfive 
hundred,  only  two  were  undeserving. 

It  is  not  in  the  power  of  pen  to  transcribe  the 
tragedies  of  the  personal  investigations  made  by 
the  army.  There  was  the  old  man  who  for  seven 
years  staved  off  want  by  odd  jobs,  only  to  be 
dispossessed  by  the  Specter  at  last,  when  hus- 
band and  wife  applied  to  a  local  prison  for  shel- 
ter, where  the  woman  died, — "of  chill,"  the  rec- 
ord says  ;  of  starvation  and  heartbreak  would, 
perhaps,  be  truer.  There  was  the  skilled  work- 
er on  boots,  an  exceptionally  good  character, 
**  mother's  boots  in  pawn  for  food,  nothing  left 
to  pawn."  Or  there  was  the  day  laborer,  '*four 
children  under  fourteen,  bedclothes  in  pawn, 
furniture  all  sold  for  food,  wife  ill  of  consump- 
tion." Or  the  case  of  the  plumber,  "  six  chil- 
dren under  twelve,  everything  sold  and  pawned 
for  food  and  rent,  blankets  and  boots  still  in 
pawn,  boy  kept  home  for  lack  of  clothing,  chil- 
dren all  ill  from  result  of  wet  and  cold."  Or 
the  day  laborer,  *' seven  children  under  fourteen, 
everything  in  pawn,  no  blankets,  no  boots,  child 
dying  of  want."  Another  report  ends  pathetic- 
ally with  the  words  ''everything,  even  husband's 
shirt,  in  pawn  ;  this  woman  is  bewildered." 

Is  it  any  wonder  ?  All  England  i«  bewildered 
at  the  spectacle  of  good  workmen  ground  down 
into  the  vortex  by  no  fault  of  their  own.  The 
oflicial  reports  contain  the  names  of  all  cases 
and  addresses  which  I  do  not  give  ;  and  the 
list  might  be  continued  down  into  the  tens  of 
thousands. 

I  hurried  from  the  men's  shelter.  It  is  not 
good  to  see  thousands  of  able-bodied  men, 
hunger  in  their  faces,  80ino^j^^^l^t\^§B@@^[g 
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ness  and  resentment  in  their  eyes,  clinging  to 
their  place  in  the  line  of  homeless  wanderers 
waiting  for  a  twopenny  dinner.  I  could  not 
but  wonder  how  long  such  conditions  could  last 
without  turning  workmen  into  paupers  and 
paupers  into  professional  criminals  or  anarch- 
ists, for  hell  could  not  be  worse  than  the  life 
these  men  are  living  now,  and  the  prison  would 
be  at  least  a  shelter.  As  General  Booth  recently 
said,  when  men  need  work  and  can't  get  work, 
a  remedy  must  be  found,  or  there  will  be  revo- 
lution. 

Piloted  through  the  dark,  foggy  lanes  by  Sal- 
vation Army  soldiers,  I  came  to  the  women's 
shelter.  About  that  I  do  not  like  to  Jet  myself 
think.  The  day  before  I  had  been  looking  at  the 
glorification  of  womanhood  in  pictures  of  the 
Virgin  by  old  masters.  And  this  was  woman- 
hood too. — womanhood  in  a  Christian  land, — 
this  long  line  of  ragged,  emaciated,  shivering 
humanity  waiting  for  the  army  shelter  to  open 
and  let  them  in.  These  were  not  paupers,  mind 
you  !  They  are  women  who  work  when  work 
is  to  be  got.  and  never  beg,  and  pay  twopence 
for  food  and  shelter  in  the  lodgings.  There 
was  no  loud  talking,  no  flaunting  of  this  desti- 
tution in  your  face.  There  was  just  a  very  ter- 
rible numb  silence  in  front  of  the  door.  Inside 
a  large  waiting-room  were  some  two  huudrfd 
women  resting  before  the  supper.  There  were 
old  and  young,  but  all  branded  with  the  same 
terrible  stamp  of  kinshi|>— AVant,  Weariness. 
Hunger.  These  women  do  sixpenny  and  two- 
penny jobs,  when  they  can.  and  by  boarding  at 
the  shelter  for  twopence  manage  to  exist.  I 
say  -exist."'  It  is  not  living;  and  if  it  were 
not  for  the  different  sheltei-s  they  would  be 
sleeping  on  the  pavements.  Even  with  all  the 
multitudinous  charities  of  London,  hundreds  of 
men  and  women  are  nightly  shut  out  for  lack  of 
room.  How  against  such  odds  tiiey  retain  shreds 
and  patches  of  ilecency  is  a  mystery  to  me. 

All  the  Queens  Fund,  the  Salvation  Army,  the 
Church  Army,  and  the  I)istress  Committees  are 
doing  is  but  as  a  sieve  put  up  to  clieck  a  mill- 
stream.  Supposin*r  tlie  Queens  Fund  should 
reach  a  million  dollars  (it  is  only  over  a  hundreil 
thousand  [K>unds  now),  and  you  feed  the  unem- 
ployed to-day. — they  must  be  fed  to-morrow, 
and  the  day  alter,  and  the  year  through.  The 
same  may  l>e  saul  of  the  otlier  airencies  for  help. 
The  only  lu-lp  that  is  help  must  place  the  unem- 
ployed (»n  the  iinpreirnat»le  rock  ol  seif-su{>port. 

It  is  a  I  surd  to  say  t!:at  as  this,  tiiat,  and  the 
other  con^iiti<'n  improves  the  thing  will  remedy 
itself-  It  is  not  reuieiiying  itself.  It  is  growing 
worse  ;  only  we  are  getting  used  to  it.  What- 
ever the  cause,  there  is  the  bald  fact — there  are 


more  workers  than  there  is  work  ;  and  this.  !>t 
some  strange  reason,  calls  up  to  mind  the  grnii 
Northwest,  where  millions  and  millions  of  arr^i 
lie  valueless,  without  a  possessor,  not  worth  i 
cent  to  the  government  because  there  are  not  tie 
people  to  work  the  lands.  What  I  fill  Canada  a: 
with  English  paupers  ?  I  fancy  I  can  hear  ik 
outcry  of  indignation  from  A  tlantic  to  Pacific  12 
my  native  land  ;  and  witli  good  reason,  li 
England  insists  on  manufacturing  paupers  ly 
her  atrociously  bad  poor  laws.  Canada  has  do 
wish  to  be  the  dumping  -  ground  for  Londoa 
slums. 

But  this  paper  does  not  deal  with  paupers  y 
all.  It  deals  with  men  and  women  desp^^ra:^ 
for  the  privilege  of  work.  It  deals  with  w^ 
who  would  rather  walk  the  streets  all  night  2 
rain  and  cold,  and  sell  the  shirts  off  their  back 
than  ask  for  charity.  Men  of  the  soil,  men  ei 
muscle,  toilers,  like  those  old  Scotch  fanner! 
thrown  out  of  employment  a  century  ago  whes 
the  landed  estates  were  turned  into  sheep  niEi 
and  Lord  Selkirk  sent  the  first  of  settlers  fr:s 
Scotland  to  the  Northwest.  It  must  not  be  f<r 
gotten  that  the  very  raison  cTetre  of  the  pionM 
settlers  in  the  Northwest  was  a  great  Wy  d 
unemployed  in  Scotland  a  hundred  years  ag?. 
To  be  sure,  there  are  thousands  to-day  wk'r 
there  were  hundreds  then  ;  but  if  a  miiiion  he 
employed  workers  were  poured  into  the  NcHh 
west  there  would  still  be  room  for  ninety  mil-i '- 
more  without  having  neighbors  at  closer  quarters 
than  a  mile. 

While  General  Booth, — who,  a  former  Britifi 
premier  declares,  is  the  only  person  who  cas 
solve  the  question  of  the  unemployed, — adv^ 
cates  emigration  as  the  one  remedy  for  cod;. 
tions,  he  has  not,  that  I  have  seen,  esi»eciAlh 
specified  Canada. 

Details  of  transportation,  of  caring  for  tb( 
immigrant  till  he  garnered  his  first  crop,  d 
discriminating  workmen  from  paujH^rs,  w 'u]»l 
have  to  be  worked  out  ;  but  England  is  in  \Mt 
mood  to  work  out  the  question.  The  care  <i 
the  immigrant  for  a  year  would  probably  divei 
Daughters  of  the  Empire  from  squabbles  over 
flags,  and  church  ladies  from  making  curates 
slippers  for  South  Sea  Island  missions  ;  but  tr:^ 
results  would  justify  the  diversion.  As  forti? 
discrimination  between  paupers  and  workmen! 
think  that  if  the  fact  wert^  thoroughly  kno^ 
that  the  forty-below  climate  of  the  Northwest  e 
not  only  cold,  but  will  literally,  physicalir.  icilr  I 
freeze  a  man  stiff  unless  he  work  like  a  h^\ 
the  question  of  paupers  would  solve  itself,  ^c^ 
pions  would  n«>t  drive  the  charity-fed  pauper  I 
such  a  land  of  work.  The  workman  would  1 
for  there  is  his  salvation. 
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BY   VICTOR   S.   YARROS. 


IT  is  a  sort  of  truism  that  strikes  are  concomi- 
tants or  symptoms  of  prosperity  rather  than  of 
industrial  adversity.  The  theory  is  that  men  do 
not  take  serious  risks  on  ''a  falling  market," 
and  that,  as  a  rule,  demands  for  wage  advances, 
shorter  workdays,  and  other  improvements  are 
made  upon  employers  when  their  profits  are  sub- 
stantial and  their  trade  prospects  bright. 

The  year  1905  has  been  a  prosperous  one,  and 
employment  has  been  abundant.  Certain  sec- 
tions, especially  in  the  South,  have  actually 
complained  of  a  scarcity  of  labor  in  manufac- 
turing industries.  But  the  period  of  readjust- 
ment that  a  revival  of  activity  ushers  in  must 
have  been  well  advanced  wlien  the  year  opened, 
for  the  twelvemonth  under  review  has  been 
characterized  by  comparative  freedom  from  war- 
fare really  disturbing  to  national  production  and 
enterprise. 

Strike  statistics,  like  other  statistics,  may  be 
used  in  a  loose,  misleading  way.  There  are 
strikes  and  strikes,  and  a  few  labor-capital  con- 
tests of  one  kind  may  be  infinitely  more  signffi- 
cant — or  ominous — than  scores  of  strikes  of 
another  kind.  To  determine  the  place  of  the 
year  1905  in  a  philosophical  history  of  the  in- 
dustrial and  social  movement,  it  is  necessary  to 
estimate  properly  the  character  of  the  conflicts 
it  witnessed,  in  addition  to  knowing  their  num- 
ber and  distribution. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  secretary  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  there  were 
1.157  strikes  during  the  year  ended  October  31. 
The  record  for  the  calendar  year  1905  cannot 
be  materially  different. 

The  figures  are  distinctly  surprising  at  first 
sight,  but  one  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  strikes  of  any  year  wholly  es- 
cape, not  only  general,  but  even  local,  attention. 
It  is  somewhat  reassuring  to  learn  that  not 
more  than  107,000  working  men  and  women 
were  involved  in  the  total  number  of  strikes 
nameil.  The  inference  from  this  item  of  infor- 
mation coincides  with  the  general  impression 
that,  in  a  comparative  sense,  to  repeat,  the  year 
has  been  tolerably  peaceful.  It  has  been  an  ex- 
traordinary one,  nevertheless,  in  the  fundamen- 
tal truths  it  has  brought  home  to  organized 
labor.  It  has  taught  the  public  many  lessons, 
though  the  important  strikes — those  that  were 
more  than  local  issues — may  be  counted  on  the 
fingers  of  one  hand. 


The  year  opened  auspiciously  with  the  settle- 
ment, by  mediation  and  arbitration,  of  the  stub- 
born Fall  River  cotton-mill  contest.  Governor 
Douglas,  who  had  the  confidence  of  the  oper- 
atives, induced  them  to  make  important  con- 
cessions, and  work  was  resumed  in  January  at 
a  reduced  rate  of  wages  under  a  promise  of  a 
subsequent  increase  if  the  price  of  cotton  goods 
should  justify  it.  The  satisfactory  adjustment 
of  **the  greatest  strike  in  the  history  of  the 
textile  industry  in  America "  was  a  notable 
achievement,  for  which  Governor  Douglas  re- 
ceived high  praise,  and  it  should  have  materially 
strengthened  the  cause  of  conciliation  and  arbi- 
tration. (Recently,  by  the  way,  the  wages  of 
the  cotton  operatives  were  increased  and  another 
strike  happily  averted.) 

THE    NEW    YORK    SUBWAY    STRIKE    FIASCO. 

Perhaps  it  had  that  effect,  but,  unhappily,  it 
did  not  prevent  the  incomprehensible  and  dis- 
astrous subway -elevated  strike  in  New  York 
City,  which  occurred  in  the  first  days  of  March. 
This  affair,  foredoomed  from  the  start,  collapsed 
within  five  or  six  days.  It  might  have  injured 
the  interests  of  organized  labor  gravely  and 
deeply,  but  thanks  to  the  right  and  courageous  at- 
titude of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engi- 
neers and  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Elec- 
tric and  Street  Railway  Employees, — national 
organizations  to*  which  the  local  unions  involved 
in  the  strike  owed  allegiance, — no  such  deplor- 
able result  followed. 

The  strike  in  question  was  ordered  against 
the  Interborough  Company,  of  which  Mr.  August 
Belmont  was  (and  is)  president.  Mr.  Belmont 
had  just  been  elected  head  of  the  National  Civic 
Federation  and  had  taken  an  advanced  position 
in  favor  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  in  in- 
dustrial diflSculties.  What  grievances,  if  any, 
the  strikers  had  was  never  made  clear  ;  at  any 
rate,  they  acted  abruptly,  rashly,  and,  so  far  as 
the  motormen  in  the  company's  service  were 
concerned,  in  direct  violation  of  a  contract. 

The  ofiBcers  of  the  local  unions,  in  ordering 
and  defending  the  strike,  in  demanding  shorter 
hours  for  all  the  employees  of  the  company, 
higher  wages  for  all  except  the  motormen,  and 
the  abolition  of  physical  tests  in  favor  of  "  prac- 
tical road  tests,"  assumed  an  attitude  that  was 
inconsistent  with  the  principles  and  traditions 
of  the  national  associations  named,  the  ofiBcers 
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of  which  were  ignored  and  defied.  It  is  true 
that  tlie  strikers  accused  the  company  of  bad 
faitli  and  violation  of  its  agreement  with  their 
unions  ;  but  the  charge  was  not  substantiated 
by  any  specific,  plain  allegations,  and,  in  any 
event,  arbitration  should  have  been  proposed 
by  the  local  leaders  in  harmony  with  the  spirit 
of  their  agreement  with  the  company. 

After  the  strike  had  been  precipitated  con- 
trary to  the  advice  of  the  chiefs  of  the  national 
organizations,  the  latter  were  brought  upon  the 
scene  by  the  representatives  of  labor  in  the  Na- 
tional Civic  Federation,  and  the  five  thousand 
striking  engineers  and  motormen  were  ordered 
back  to  work.  The  strike,  in  a  word,  was  repudi- 
ated by  the  national  organizations.  It  had  forfeit- 
eil  public  sympathy  by  the  needless  hardships  it 
had  inflicted  upon  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who 
depend  for  transportation  upon  the  subways  and 
the  elevated  systems,  as  well  as  by  the  lack  of 
any  substantial  grievance  or  cause  for  complaint. 
The  strike  went  to  pieces,  and  the  defeated 
unionists  realized  tlieir  blunder.  They  also 
realized  the  danger  of  breaking  collective  con- 
tracts and  of  tlisregarding  the  opinions  of  na- 
tional leaders,  whose  position,  experience,  and 
responsibilities  tend  to  render  them  cautious 
and  reasonable. 

In  commenting  upon  this  melancholy  episode 
the  \ation(tI  Civic  Ftderntivn  l^eviaw  remarked 
upon  the  ''  interesting  paradox  "  it  presented. 

While  many  arguments  in  favor  of  the  trade  agree- 
ment by  its  advocates  were  nullified  in  this  instance  by 
the  headstrong  local  leaders,  tlie  upholding  before  all 
the  country  of  the  resijonsibility  of  labor  for  its  con- 
tracts is  a  lesson  so  valuable  in  itself  and  so  beneficial 
to  the  cause  of  industrial  peace  as  to  make  the  outcome 
of  defeat  in  reality  a  victory.  This  les.son  is  well  worth 
all  its  cost. 

It  is  gratifying  to  record  the  fact  that  influen- 
tial organs  of  union  labor  did  not  hesitate  to  con- 
demn the  strike  and  vigorously  criticise  the 
course  of  the  local  leaders.  One  said  that  the 
defeat  was  richly  deserved,  while  the  lliited 
Mine  Workrrs'  Jourunl  expressed  itself  as  fol- 
lows : 

A  strike  cannot  be  won  unless  the  reason  for  it  ai>- 
peals  to  public  sympathy,  and  bad  faith  does  not  so  aj)- 
peal.  A  strike  must  be  based  upf>n  grounds  of  justice 
and  reason,  and  to  remedy  conditions  that  will  bear  the 
scrutiny  of  the  just  and  the  misrepresentations  of  the 
unjust.  The  subway  strike  lacked  these  essential  fea- 
tures and  faile«l. 

THE    CHICAOO    TEAMSTKKS. 

The  practical  unanimity  with  which  the  New 
York  affair  was  condemned,  and  the  moral 
drawn  therefrom,  did  not,  however,  serve  as  a 
preventive  of  another  strike  of  infinitely  greater 


importance,  one  which  was  obscure  in  its  origin, 
amazing  in  its  progress  and  complications,  and 
incomprehensible  in  every  one  of  its  aspects  and 
stages.  The  reference  is  to  the  (.'hicago  team- 
sters' strike  of  last  spring  and  summer,  a  con- 
flict which  remains  unexplained  to  this  day,  and 
upon  which  grand  juries,  ''  commissions,"  editors, 
and  impartial  observers  vainly  attempted  to 
throw  light.  It  is  believed  that  the  grand  jury 
which  investigated  this  strike  and  made  a  grave 
but  curiously  one-sided  report  upon  it  knew 
more  than  it  felt  justified  in  revealing  to  the 
public,  much  of  the  evidence  it  had  heard  hav- 
ing lacked  legally  sufficient  corroboration. 

The  facts  may  be  very  briefly  recalled.  The 
strike  broke  out  suddenly  in  April,  immediately 
after  the  municipal  election  which  resulted  in 
the  decided  success  of  the  municipal  ownership 
ticket  headed  by  Judge  E.  F.  Dunne.  It  was 
ostensibly  a  sympathetic  strike,  called  against 
one  Chicago  firm  (a  large  mail-order  house  in 
the  center  of  the  city)  for  the  purpose — so  it 
was  alleged — of  compelling  it  to  reinstate  eight- 
een union  garment  workers  it  had  forced  out 
months  before  in  alleged  violation  of  a  contract 
with  them.  The  garment  workers  had  lost 
their  strike  ;  they  had  repeatedly  and  movingly 
entreated  the  local  teamsters  to  come  to  their 
aid  by  refusing  to  carry  the  goods  shipped  by 
or  to  the  struck  house,  and  had  as  often  been 
turned  away  empty-handed  ;  the  teamsters  had 
shown  themselves  indifferent,  skeptical,  distinctly 
averse  to  a  course  that  seemed  futile  and  Quixotic 
and  absurdly  belated  ;  the  garment  workers,  de- 
feated and  discouraged,  had  abandoned  the 
effort  to  bring  about  the  sympathetic  walkout. 
AVhen  it  came,  it  produced  astonishment  and 
bewilderment.  "What  do  the  teamsters  mean, 
and  what  are  they  after  ?  "  were  the  questions 
on  everybody's  lips.  They  were  not  answered 
satisfactorily. 

Some  said  that  the  garment  workers  had 
secretly  and  corruptly  overcome  the  objections 
of  the  teamsters'  local  leaders  to  a  sympathetic 
strike,  but  this  was  a  manifest  absurdity.  Aside 
from  any  moral  question,  the  garment  workers 
were  too  poor  to  purchase  sympathetic  strikes 
in  doubtful  support  of  a  lost  cause.  Another 
and  more  popular  theory,  esp(?cially  among  the 
••  radicals,"  was  tliat  the  strike  was  the  result  of 
an  anti-l)unne  and  anti-municipal  ownership 
conspiracy  ;  that,  in  other  words,  the  traction 
interests  and  employers  friendly  to  them  had 
••induced"  the  teamsters' officers  to  order  the 
strike  and  create  industrial  trouble  and  dis- 
turbance in  the  hope  of  discrediting  the  new 
mayor  and  his  street-railway  plans.  This  theory 
involved  fraud  and  biiiiigiiir^daljyiNwCitO'Offili(2nal 
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features,  aud  reflected  profound  discredit  on 
employers  and  labor  leaders  alike.  It  did  not 
account  for  all  the  facts,  and  as  the  strike  de- 
veloped the  objections  to  the  theory  increased 
in  number  and  variety.  Finally,  there  was  the 
theory  of  unfair  business  competition  as  the 
real  cause  of  the  strike,  and  known  practices  of 
certain  employers  in  Chicago  (to  which  the 
ijrand  jur>'.  witliout  mentioning  names,  referred 
in  scathing  terms)  lent  it  ample  weight  and 
color. 

Whatever  the  truth  was,  the  strike  was  mis- 
chievous and  grotesque.  It  became  doubly  so 
when  it  was  extended  to  other  firms  and  express 
companies  that  refused  to  boycott  tlie  mail-order 
house.  There  was  considerable  violence  in  itn 
first  stages  ;  indictments  were  returned  against 
local  and  national  leaders,  including  President 
C\  P.  ^^hea,  head  of  the  teamsters'  national  or- 
ganization, and  charges  of  graft  and  corruption 
were  rife.  Negro  strike-breakers  were  imported, 
and  race  prejudice  intensified  the  bitterness  of 
the  strikers  and  their  unionist  supporters.  The 
conflict  resisted  many  attempts  at  compromise, 
and  disgusted  the  community.  At  last  the  men 
capitulated,  and  the  strike  was  called  off  on  July 
20.  The  employers  concerned  in  it  had  sus- 
tained heavy  losses,  but  these  were  insignificant 
beside  the  material  and  moral  losses  of  the  team- 
sters' locals.  It  left  a  sorry  heritage  of  animos- 
ity, criminal  charges,  indictments,  and  dislike  of 
unionism.  It  had  solidified  employers'  opposition 
to  agreements  with  unions  and  to  the  exclusive 
union-shop  contract.  Some  day  we  may  learn 
the  true  history  of  it ;  at  present  it  is  an  un- 
pleasant memory  and  a  "horrible  example." 

h^ince  July,  but  two  strikes  have  challenged 
national  attention,  and  wliile  neither  is  to  be  put 
in  the  category  to  which  belong  those  just  re- 
viewed, both  are  alike  theoretically  and  practi- 
cal h'  important  on  account  of  the  issues  they 
present  and  the  effects  they  are  likely  to  pro- 
duce. I  refer  to  the  eight-hour  strike  of  print- 
ers in  a  number  of  cities,  and  to  the  trouble  in 
the  building  trades  of  New  York  growing  out  of 
the  controversy  between  the  American  Bridge 
Company  and  the  International  Bridge  and 
Structural  Iron  Workers. 

EIGHT    HOURS    FOB    PRINTERS. 

The  former  difficulty  has  assumed  the  aspect 
of  a  controversy  over  the  "  closed  shop."  It  was 
not  originally  the  intention  of  either  side  to  make 
tliat  tiie  isBue.  The  national  organization  of  the 
printers,  pursuant  to  a  resolution  long  since 
fnrnried.  voted  last  summer  to  establish  an  eight- 
hour  workday  in  all  printing  houses.  The  Na- 
tional   Typothetie,  the  employers'   organization, 


determined  to  resist  this  movement  on  purely 
economic  grounds.  It  alleged  that  the  demand 
was  in  effect  a  demand  for  a  material  increase  of 
the  printers'  already  high  wages,  and  that  the 
employers  could  not  concede  it  without  forcing 
unreasonably  high  prices  on  the  public.  The 
printers  denied  these  assertions  and  took  the 
position  that  an  eight-hour  day  would  injure 
neither  the  employers  nor  their  patrons. 

In  presenting  eight-hour-day  contracts  to  the 
employers  (which,  by  the  way,  many  of  them 
signed  without  strenuous  protest),  the  printers 
incidentally  stipulated  for  the  recognition  of  the 
*•  union  shop."  This  point  was  of  secondary 
moment,  however,  and  has  practically  been  lost 
sight  of  in  the  contest,  which  is  still  in  progress 
at  this  writing.  The  center  of  the  strike  is 
Chicago,  where  the  employers  have  secured 
sweeping  and  unprecedented  injunctions  restrain- 
ing the  printers  from  approaching,  follov/ing, 
visiting,  or  attempting  to  persuade  non-union 
men  to  join  the  union  and  the  strike  ;  from 
"■  picketing  "  the  shops  even  peaceably,  and  from 
interfering  in  any  way  whatever,  direct  or  in- 
direct, with  the  employing  printers  or  their  non- 
union workmen.  Some  of  the  clauses  of  these 
injunctions  have  been  severely  criticised  at  a 
mass-meeting  addressed  by  neutral  citizens  and 
in  the  local  press. 

The  outcome  of  this  struggle  is  uncertain. 
The  strikers  are  claiming  steady  progress,  but 
the  employers  declare  these  claims  to  be  un- 
founded and  misleading.  The  strike  is  national, 
and  in  all  probability  neither  side  will  emerge 
from  it  completely  victorious.  It  is  orderly  and 
devoid  of  sensational  features. 

BUILDING    TROUBLES    AGAIN. 

The  diflSculty  in  the  New  York  building  in- 
dustry involves  confused  issues  of  fact  and  of 
principle.  The  housesmith's  and  bridgemen's 
union  has  certain  alleged  grievances  against  the 
American  Bridge  Company,  one  of  whose  sub- 
sidiary companies  at  McKeesport,  Pa.,  employed 
a  number  of  non-union  men  about  a  year  ago. 
The  grievances  led  to  a  strike  anrl  boycott.  A 
New  York  building  firm  is  believed  by  the 
union  above  named  to  be  interested  in  the 
American  Bridge  Company.  A  strike  was  de- 
clared against  this  firm  in  order  to  force  the 
discharge  of  the  non-union  men  at  McKeesport. 
The  firm,  however,  emphatically  denies  that  it 
has  any  interest  in  the  American  Bridge  Com- 
pany, and,  in  any  event,  the  strike  against  it  is 
condemned  as  a  deliberate  violation  of  the  arbi- 
tration agreement  governing  the  relations  be- 
tween the  members  of  tlie  Building  Trades 
Employers'  .Association  and  the  j>owerful  build- 
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ing  trade  unions.  The  association  intervened 
in  behalf  of  the  building  firm  and  tried  to  effect 
a  settlement.  Failing  in  that  effort,  it  sanc- 
tioned the  employment  of  non-union  men  by 
the  complaining  firm.  This,  in  turn,  resulted 
in  an  extension  of  the  strike  to  other  union  men 
in  its  employ.  After  prolonged  negotiations 
that  ended  in  a  sort  of  deadlock,  the  employers' 
association  decided,  as  a  last  resort,  upon  a  com- 
plete lockout  of  the  unionists.  Such  a  lockout 
implies  the  collapse  of  the  whole  arbitration 
scheme,  the  suspension  of  the  peace  agreement, 
and  reversion  to  the  condition  of  chaos  and  war- 
fare which  prevailed  in  the  building  industry 
prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  arbitration  agree- 
ment in  its  original  form,  which  was  more 
favorable  to  the  unions  than  that  now  in  ques- 
tion. At  this  writing  neither  side  is  disposed 
to  proceed  to  extremes,  the  employers  protest- 
ing that  they  are  fighting  for  the  arbitration 
agreement,  not  for  the  *'  open  shop." 

There  are  rumors  of  a  *<  conspiracy,"  of  a  deal 
between  the  ofiBcers  of  the  bridgemen's  union 
and  a  competitor  of  the  American  Bridge  Com- 
pany, and  there  are  those  who  believe  that  the 
strike  is  corrupt  in  its  origin.  The  union  lead- 
ers treat  these  charges  with  contempt,  and  say 
tliat  the  Sam  Parks  tactics  have  no  place  in  their 
plans  and  campaigns.  Many  of  the  employers, 
apparently,  either  accept  these  assurances  of  the 
unions  or  else  are  unwilling  to  incur  the  risks 
and  losses  of  an  aggressive  fight  for  the  arbitra- 
tion scheme  now  so  deeply  compromised. 

CHAOTIC    LABOR    LAW. 

The  year  ends  less  happily  than  it  began  for 
the  industrial  world.  In  addition  to  the  troubles 
referred  to,  there  are  clouds  on  the  horizon  in 
more  than  one  direction.  Another  anthracite 
strike  is  feared  in  consequence  of  the  demands 
for  recognition  of  the  miners'  union  and  for  an 
eight-hour  day  that  are  to  be  made  next  spring. 
In  Chicago  and  in  other  cities,  employers'  asso- 
ciations are  announcing  open-shop  policies  for 
the  future.  The  decisions  in  ''labor"  cases, 
especially  in  the  Western  courts,  have  been 
strongly  anti-union,  in  the  sense  that  practices 
claimed  by  the  organized  workmen  as  legal  and 
necessary  to  success, — such  as  peaceable  picket- 
ing, moral  suasion  of  non-union  employees,  etc., — 
have  been  condemned  as  criminal.  But  labor  is 
highly  gratified  at  a  decision  of  the  New  York 


Court  of  Appeals  unqualifiedly  upholding  closed- 
shop  contracts.  This  is  indeed  a  notable  union 
victory,  in  view  of  the  continued  prominence  of 
the  open-shop  issue,  and  especially  in  view  of 
certain  earlier  decisions  in  other  States,  accord- 
ing to  which  any  closed-shop  contract, — even 
one  into  which  the  employer  enters  voluntarily, 
absolutely  without  improper  coercion  on  the  part 
of  the  employees,  and  solely  from  motives  of 
self-interest, —  is  illegal,  void,  and  contrary  to 
public  policy.  Employers'  organizations  have 
given  these  anti-union  decisions  wide  publicity. 
They  have  used  them  as  potent  weapons  in  their 
general  attacks  on  the  closed  shop,  arguing  that, 
as  law-abiding  citizens  and  lovers  of  liberty  and 
justice,  they  could  not  sign  or  countenance  con- 
tracts that  tended  to  create  monopoly  in  labor, 
contracts  that  discriminated  against  the  non- 
union workingmen  and  deprived  them  of  op- 
portunities to  earn  a  livelihood. 

Now,  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals,  in  a 
case  involving  a  typical  closed-shop  contract  be- 
tween a  clothing  firm  and  a  local,  destroyed  that 
strong  position  by  holding  that  the  contract  in 
question  was  perfectly  valid,  proper,  and  legit- 
imate ;  that  there  was  nothing  in  public  policy 
to  prohibit  it,  in  the  first  place,  or  to  render  it 
void  or  even  voidable  at  any  subsequent  stage  ; 
and  that  the  violation  of  such  a  contract  by  the 
employer  entitled  the  employees  to  damages  for 
the  resulting  loss.  It  will,  obviously,  be  diffi- 
cult hereafter  to  base  opposition  to  the  closed- 
shop  policy  on  high  grounds  of  law,  public  pol- 
icy, and  fundamental  principle. 

The  case,  too,  further  illustrates  and  empha- 
sizes the  chaotic  state  of  what  may  be  called 
*'  labor  law  "  in  this  country.  Practices  and  acts 
which  some  courts  severely  condemn  as  vicious 
and  reprehensible,  other  courts — sometimes  in 
the  same  State  even — pronounce  wholly  inoffen- 
sive and  permissible.  In  these  days  of  national 
and  international  unions  it  is  often  impossible 
for  workmen  to  know  where  the  limits  of  their 
freedom  are,  where  they  must  stop  in  obedience 
to  the  law.  One  of  the  greatest  needs  in  the 
sphere  of  industrial  relations  is  more  certainty 
in  the  law  of  labor,  more  coherence  and  har- 
mony in  judicial  decisions  and  opinions  bearing 
on  the  issues  arising  between  the  employers  and 
the  employed. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  year  1905  developed 
any  tendency  toward  such  congruity  or  harmony. 
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A  YEAR   OF   CANADIAN    PROGRESS. 

BY  J.   P.   GERRIE. 


POLITICALLY,  economically,  industrially, 
and  in  matters  of  religious  significance 
:he  year  just  closed  has  been  a  most  important 
md  fruitful  one  in  Canadian  history. 

In  provincial  politics,  unusual  changes  have 
occurred.  In  Ontario,  a  continuous  Liberal 
rule  of  nearly  thirty-three  years  was  brought  to 
a  decisive  close.  So  long  an  administration  of 
affairs  by  one  political  party  is  perhaps  without 
a  parallel.  The  veteran  premier,  Sir  Oliver 
Mowat,  who  led  the  government  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  seemed  to  be  invincible.  His  leg- 
islation was  wise  and  progressive,  his  conflict 
with  the  federal  authorities  invariably  triumph- 
ant for  him.  and  his  long  career  without  a  blot 
or  stain.  Summoned,  in  1896,  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Lau- 
rier,  the  new  prime  minister  of  the  Dominion, 
to  the  '-cabinet  of  premiers,"  and  subsequently 
to  the  lieutenant-governorship  of  Ontario,  a  great 
void  was  left  in  the  office  which  he  had  so 
ably  filled.  The  Hon.  A.  S.  Hardy,  Sir  Oliver's 
trusted  first  lieutenant,  and  a  man  of  unques- 
tioned ability,  stepped  into  the  breach,  but  ill- 
liealth  soon  caused  his  resignation,  and,  a  little 
later,  his  death.  The  hopes  of  the  Liberal  party 
next  centered  on  the  Hon.  George  W.  Ross,  who 
had  been  Sir  Oliver's  minister  of  education,  and 
one  of  his  most  effective  campaigners.  Impar- 
tial and  competent  critics  have  placed  Mr.  Ross 
at  the  very  front  among  the  platform  speakers 
of  the  continent.  His  personal  integrity,  too,  has 
never  been  questioned. 

THE  CHANGE  OF  GOVERNMENT  IN  ONTARIO. 

From  the  standpoint  of  political  power,  Mr. 
Ross  held  the  premiership  amid  evil  days.  The 
majority  which  he  inherited  was  small,  and  the 
first  general  election  held  during  his  term  re- 
duced this  almost  to  the  vanishing-point.  Then 
came  the  sensational  charge  by  a  member  of  the 
opposition  that  he  had  been  bribed  by  one  of 
the  ministry  to  support  the  government.  The 
matter  was  investigated  by  a  judicial  commis- 
sion, and  the  accused  minister  exonerated,  but, 
in  the  minds  of  many  people,  there  remained 
grave  misgivings.  Other  charges  of  electoral 
corruption  at  the  polls  were  heard.  These  were 
few.  and  on  the  whole  no  more  chargeable  to  one 
party  than  to  the  other.  Yet,  in  view  of  the 
long  tenure  of  office  and  the  peculiar  position  of 
the  government,  they  told  against  the  Liberals. 
rhe   rrohibitionists  were  also  murmuring  dis- 


content because  a  further  step  was  not  taken 
toward  the  total  suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic. 
After  struggling  along  for  a  year  or  two  with 
an  almost  impossible  majority,  Mr.  Ross  recon- 
structed his  cabinet,  and  appealed  to  the  country, 
early  last  year,  to  meet  with  an  overwhelming 
defeat.  The  Conservative  ministry,  a  novelty 
in  the  province,  under  the  Hon.  J.  P.  Whitney, 
has  made  a  good  start,  and  its  further  progress 
will  be  awaited  with  interest,  and  good  will  even 
of  political  opponents.  The  dismissal  of  certain 
license  inspectors  for  seemingly  no  reason  other 
than  to  bestow  party  rewards  is  at  this  present 
moment  calling  forth  a  good  deal  of  unfavor- 
able comment. 

DOMINION    POLITICS. 

In  Dominion  national  affairs  the  year  will  also 
be  memorable.  The  general  elections  in  the  pre- 
vious November  resulted  in  a  great  Liberal  tri- 
umph, and  when  parliament  met,  last  March,  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  was  more  firmly  intrenched  in 
power  tlian  ever  before.  The  session  at  once 
became  interesting  over  a  measure  for  the  in- 
corporation of  two  western  provinces, — Alberta 
and  Saskatchewan.  A  provision  to  retain  sep- 
arate schools  was  the  bone  of  contention,  and 
even  good  Liberals,  who  greatly  admired  Sir 
Wilfrid's  skill  in  guiding  the  ship  of  state  amid 
the  shoals  and  the  reefs  of  the  Manitoba  school 
imbroglio,  were  apprehensive  that  he  was  at  last 
heading  for  the  rocks.  The  speeches  and  de- 
bates were  long,  the  protests  and  petitions  many, 
but  the  measure  was  passed  by  a  great  majority. 

What  will  the  country  say  ?  was  next  queried. 
The  first  deliverance  was  the  return  by  acclama- 
tion of  the  Hon.  Frank  Oliver,  the  new  minister 
of  the  interior,  froni  the  heart  of  the  scene  of 
dispute.  Later  on,  the  Hon.  C.  S.  Hyman,  on 
assuming  the  portfolio  of  public  works,  was 
elected  in  London  by  a  largely  increased  ma- 
jority. Another  election,  however,  was  held  on 
the  same  day,  when  the  Liberal  majority  was 
greatly  reduced.  A  few  months  afterward  four 
more  by-elections  were  held,  which  left  the  rep- 
resentations in  parliament  the  same,  though 
the  Liberal  majorities  at  the  polls  were  smaller 
than  in  the  general  elections.  In  view  of  the 
school  dispute,  great  interest  centered  upon  the 
first  general  elections  in  the  new  provinces.  The 
first  was  held  in  Alberta,  with  an  unprece- 
dented   sweep   for  the  Liberals,  the  Conserva- 
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.  :  ?,:(  urmg  only  one  seat,  which  is  yet  in 
.  .  ,,.  i'Ko  Sftukatchewan  elections,  held  on 
1>,  luKur  i;<,  wore  less  decisive,  but  gave  the 
l,.fM  .,iin  >iuhrttantial  majorities. 

THK    SCHOOL    QUESTION. 

1 1  Im  chmrly  evident,  therefore,  that  the  new 
|.n.vim'oH»  which  were  represented  in  the  east  as 
i.ouitd  and  shackled,  are  not  impressed  with  a 
LM  itjvanco.  The  school  system  will  be  that  which 
ImH  l)0<Mi  in  vogue  in  the  territories, — separate 
and  public  schools  having  the  same  standards, 
and  alike  under  provincial  supervision.  The 
noction  for  religious  instruction  applies  to  both, 
and  provides  that  the  last  half-hour  of  the  day 
may  be  devoted  to  this  purpose,  should  the  board 
of  trustees  so  decide.  No  child,  however,  will 
be  compelled  to  be  present  against  the  parents' 
wish.  The  conviction  grows,  much  as  na- 
tional schools  might  be  desired  by  many,  and  in 
Dominion  rather  than  in  provincial  form  by  the 
writer,  that  the  government  has  been  true  to  the 
constitution,  while  the  principles  of  the  public 
school  are  in  reality  maintained  in  the  west. 

INDUSTRIAL    GROWTH. 

Industrially,  1905  has  been  a  great  year  for 
Canada.  The  aew  tra;ti8Continental  line  called 
the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  was  formally  launched. 
This  enterprise  was  the  subject  of  two  long  de- 
bates in  successive  parliaments,  and  now  there 
can  be  but  one  opinion, — that  the  undertaking 
will  be  of  momentous  import  to  the  country. 
The  west  is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and 
present  transportation  is  all  too  inadequate. 
The  Grand  Trunk  Company,  which  has  given 
splendid  service  in  the  older  provinces,  may  be 
relied  upon  to  push  its  vast  project  with 
speed  and  thoroughness,  which  when  completed 
will  be  an  incalculable  factor  in  Canada's  fur- 
ther development.  Among  the  other  industrial 
features  of  the  year  have  been  a  greatly  increas- 
ing immigration,  harvests  such  as  have  never 
been,  and  work  in  nearly  all  departments  of 
activity  more  than  could  be  overtaken.,  And 
more,  the  present  industries  give  promise  of 
good  and  better  times  for  years  to  come. 

HALAKIKH    OF    PUBLIC    OFFICIALS. 

So  encouraged  were  the  legislators  with  Can- 
ada's outlook  that  before  parliament  was  i)ro- 
rogued  a  notable  increase  was  made  in  their 
own  and  the  judge's  salaries.  The  prime  min- 
JHter't  allowance  was  increased  from  $8,000  to 
♦  1*2, 000.  This  has  not  been  criticised,  and  it  is 
H'portfjd  that  it  was  at  his  own  request  that  the 
amount  was  ur>t  made  $15,000.  The  salaries  of 
the  other  ministers   remain   the  same,  but  pro- 


vision is  made  by  which  they,  and  all  ex-minis^ 
ters  who  have  given  five  years'  service  in  ^ 
ministry,  will  be  granted  a  retiring  allowance  •  f 
one-half  the  salary  received  while  holding  caK 
net  positions.  This  feature  has  been  rounJly 
censured,  but  that  something  should  be  dos« 
was  again  illustrated  a  few  weeks  ago,  when  tLf 
Hon.  A.  B.  Aylesworth  retired  from  a  lucrative 
law  practice,  bringing  him  perhaps  many  tint^ 
the  salary  which  he  will  now  receive  as  p-^i 
master-general.  The  only  alternative  would  l^ 
to  make  the  salaries  more  adequate  and  dr 
pense  with  the  retiring  allowance.  A  new  tie 
parture  was  made  in  granting  the  leader  ol 
the  opposition  a  regular  allowance  of  $7,0(H 
and  this,  too,  has  been  loudly  condemned,  but  i 
seems  unfair  that  a  man  in  this  position,  who 
must  necessarily  neglect  his  private  business  or 
profession,  should  not  be  remunerated  for  hi 
public  services.  The  increase  of  the  session^ 
indemnity  from  $1,500  to  $2,500  for  member? 
of  parliament  and  Senators  alike  has  also  evokei 
a  strong  protest  from  different  quarters,  particn 
larly  with  regard  to  the  latter,  and  on  the  gronii  i 
that  in  both  houses  there  are  those  who  do  not 
give  service  for  this  amount.  This  may  be  tni*^ 
but  there  are  those  who  do  give  service,  and  in 
view  of  the  increase,  more  faithful  and  regular 
service  may  be  expected  in  time  to  come.  More 
over,  Canada,  in  her  growing  time,  with  an 
enormously  increasing  public  business,  shoulu 
not  fail  in  the  generous  acknowledgment  of 
those  who  are  faithful  to  her  national  affairs. 

DENOMINATIONAL    UNION. 

In  affairs  of  church  the  year  1905  will  alsobt 
remembered.  The  writer  contributed  for  the 
June  Review  of  Reviews  a  sketch  of  the  move 
ment  to  unite  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  and 
Congregationalists  in  Canada.  The  8ul>sequent 
months  have  been  fruitful  in  committee  work. 
and  now  a  general  gathering  is  called,  but 
too  late  in  the  year  for  report  in  this  articlt* 
Since  that  time,  too,  the  Baptists  and  the  Free 
Baptists  of  the  maritime  provinces  have  joined 
their  forces.  The  United  Brethren  have  also 
voted  to  come  with  the  Congregationalists  if  a 
basis  can  be  agreed  upon.  A  conference  has 
just  l)een  held  by  a  joint  committee  from  both 
bodies,  and  a  declaration  made  that  union  is  jh^ 
sible.  The  Church  of  England,  through  its  Gen 
eral  Synod,  placed  a  ban  on  the  marriage  of  di 
vorced  people.  The  Congregationalists  have  been 
wonder  fully  successful  in  windingupamovemeni 
started  two  and  one-half  years  ago,  for  the  dis^ 
charge  of  their  mortgage  indebtedness.  In 
nearly  all  denominations  has  been  felt  a  revivski 
of  a  stronger  and  more  liberal  evangelism. 
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A  ooMPArr  or  Norwegian  suiiDiERs,  mounted  on  their  ski,  ready  for  a  long  march  into  the  ict  wilderness. 

THE   NORWEGIAN   "SKI"    MANEUVERS. 


IN  defense,  as  in  other  matters,  a  nation  usually 
adapts  itself  to  climatic  and  other  natural 
conditions  imposed  upon  it,  taking  advantage 
of  these  wherever  possible,  and  training  its  sol- 
diers accordingly.  For  example,  the  troops  of 
Holland  go  through  intricate  maneuvers  on 
skates  ;  the  French,  Italian,  and  Swiss  armies 
maintain  battalions  of  Alpine  infantry,  who  are 
both  crack  shots  and  expert  mountaineers,  pro- 
vided with  ropes,  ice-axes,  and  alpenstocks  ;  and 
the  armies  of  Norway  and  Sweden  have  for  ages 
been  supplied  with  "  ski "  during  the  long  Scan- 
dinavian winter. 

As  far  back  as  the  days  of  Magnus  the  Good, 
in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  we  hear 
how  the  Duke  of  Finmark,  with  his  archers  on 
ski,  attacked  and  utterly  defeated  King  Regner 
at  his  winter  quarters  in  Bjarmeland, — a  defeat 
which  astounded  the  northern  nations,  who  could 
not  conceive  how  a  snow-sliding  rabble  of  bow- 
men could  possibly  vanquish  trained  soldiers 
who  had  overcome  even  the  dreaded  legions  of 
imperial  Rome. 

The  ski  of  Norway  and  Sweden  are  long  slabs 
of  wood  ranging,  according  to  fancy  or  require- 
ment, from  6  to  10  feet  in  length  and  from  2  to 
4^  inches  in  breadth.  All  are  curved  upward 
at  the  toe,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  at  the  heel. 
They  are  attached  to  the  foot,  generally  a  few 


inches  behind  the  center,  with  a  toe-strap  and 
some  thongs.  In  former  days  each  province, — 
each  district  almost, — had  its  own  type  of  ski ; 
but  nowadays  there  is  a  tendency  to  adopt  a  imi- 
versal  pattern  suitable  for  all  requirements. 

Nevertheless,  for  racing,  Alpine  climbing,  and; 
ski-jumping, — a  great  sport  in  Norway  nowa- 
days,— special  kinds  are  always  needed.  Swed- 
ish and  Norwegian  ski  are  referred  to  by  many 
writers  as  snowshoes  ;  but  while  this  conveys  a 
fair  idea  of  the  use  to  which  they  are  put,  it  is 
not  correct.  The  snowshoe  is  employed  for 
walking  purposes,  while  the  ski,  as  its  name  im- 
plies ("ski"  in  Norway,  "skida"  in  Sweden, 
meaning  something  which  slips  or  slides),  is  de- 
signed for  sliding  and  gliding  movements,  and 
probably  came  originally  from  central  Asia. 

To  this  day  the  savage  Tchukchis  living  on 
the  shores  pf  Bering  Strait  and  the  Sea  of 
Okhotsk  use  an  instrument  for  locomotion  some- 
thing between  the  snowshoe  of  the  American 
Indian  and  the  long  ski  used  by  the  Lapps  and 
the  Finns. 

It  is  clear  that  ski  have  been  used  for  ages, 
and  for  practical  purposes  ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
the  peasants  of  Scandinavia  have  for  centuries 
indulged  in  leaping  and  racing  competitions, 
which  in  recent  years  were  adopted  by  the  peo- 
ple in  and  about  Christiania.  The  ski-jumping 
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The  wonderful  dexterity, 
the  swift  marches,  and  the 
holding  of  snowy  positions 
feats  performed  on  the  hill  of  Holmkollen,  out-  thought  to  be  impossible  so  impressed  the  powers 
side  Christiania,  are  quite  remarkable.  The  ski-  of  Europe  in  those  days  that,  first,  Germany,  and 
ers  slide  down  a  slope  at  great  speed,  and  then  then  in  turn  Austria,  Italy,  and  France,  likewise 
take  a  flying  leap.  The  record  was  made  three  mounted  some  of  their  Alpine  troops  on  ski, — 
years  ago  with  a  jump  of  134^  feet.  though,  of  course,  not  on  the  same  scale  as  is 


THE  SOLDIERS.  ON  HARD  lOT  GROUND,  SHOULDER  THEIR  SKI  AND  MARCH  UP  TO  THE 
PALACE  AT  CHRISTIANIA. 


PITCHING  THE  TENTS  AT  A  CAMPING-PLACE. 
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mm  CROWN  PRINCE  OP  SWEDEN  AND  PRINCE  OU8TAV  ADOLF  INSPECTING  THE  CAMP  OP  THE  SKI  SOLDIERS, 

NEAR  CHRISTIANIA. 


the  case  in  Sweden  and  Norway.  Tlie  armies  of 
both  these  nations  carry  out  extended  maneuvers 
on  ski  during  their  long  and  very  snowy  winter. 
Perhups  the  most  interesting  occasion  is  the 
so-called  "three  days'  maneuvers,"  which  takes 
place  annually  in  the  neighborhood  of  Christi- 
ania.  The  troops  proceed  to  a  given  rendezvous 
on  ski,  and  encamp  in  some  suitable  spot.  From 
here  scooting  parties  are  often  sent  out  on  a  ten- 
days'  march  across  the  wildest  and  least-fre- 
quented parts  of  the  country,  where  the  only 
living  things  met  with  are  bears  and  wolves. 
This  cross-country  march  would  be  absolutely 
impossible  to  ordinary  infantry, — much  less  cav- 
alry,—  no  matter  how  light  their  equipment. 
Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  an  enemy  not  careful- 
ly equipped  and  trained  in  the  use  of  ski  would 
be  utterly  helpless  in  this  country,  and  quite  at 
the  mercy  of  the  native  ski-mounted  troops. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  this  work  is  a  picnic  for  Norwegian  or 
Swedish  troops  ;  very  far  from  it.  In  fact,  they 
endure  discomforts,  and  even  meet  with  serious 
accidents,  such  as  would  altogether  discourage 


men  from  countries  farther  south.  When  n)us- 
tered  for  the  ski  maneuvers,  the  men  appear  in 
heavy  marching  order,  but,  one  is  surprised  to 
see,  without  overcoats  ;  an  Iceland  shirt, — a  very 
thick,  knitted  woolen  garment, — being  provided 
instead.  It  is  quite  as  warm  as  a  great  coat, 
and  does  not  impede  the  men's  movements. 

Their  underclothing  is  of  great  thickness,  and 
they  wear  special  ski  socks,  which  keep  their 
feet  very  warm.  When  on  the  march,  a  halt 
and  rest  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  is, al- 
lowed each  hour  ;  for,  as  the  men  are  supposed 
to  make  good  speed  even  over  loose  and  heavy 
snow,  the  march  is  found  most  arduous. 

On  arrival  at  their  destination,  the  men  are 
told  off  to  cut  poles,  gather  fir  branches,  scoop 
away  the  snow  from  the  proposed  site  of  the 
tents,  and,  finally,  erect  their  temporary  dwell- 
ings. The  space  l)eing  marked  out  by  a  non- 
commissioned officer,  the  snow  is  shoveled  away 
to  a  certain  depth,  and  the  cavity  filled  in  with 
a  kind  of  flooring  or  carpet  of  spruce  branches. 
Four  long  poles,  fastened  *  together  at  a  fixed 
height,  are  then  raised  slantwise  from  each  cor- 
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ner,  and  these,  with  the  exception  of  a  space  at 
the  top,  are  completely  covered  with  sheets  of 
canvas  laced  together. 

Inside  the  tent,  suspended  by  wires  from  each 
pole,  is  slung  a  wire  grating  eighteen  inches 
above  the  ground,  and  on  this  the  firewood  is 
placed,  so  that  ere  long  a  merry  blaze  is  started  ; 
and  the  swinging  fire,  fed  with  air  from  every 
direction,  soon  makes  the  tent  interior  warm 
and  cozy,  even  though  it  may  be  zero  weather 
outside. 

The  smoke  escapes  through  the  aperture  at 
the  top  of  the  tent.  In  order  to  prevent  any 
draught  entering,  and  to  increase  the  warmth  of 
the  interior,  the  deep  snow  is  heaped  up  outside 
the  tent  and  pressed  against  the  sides. 

Just  before  the  icy,  northern  dawn  the  men 
are  called  forth  with  bugles,  and  it  is  well  worth 
seeing  when  a  whole  regiment  of  men  stoop  to 
fasten  on  their  ski.  The  thing  is  done  in  a  mo- 
ment, and  the  men  lined  up  as  if  by  magic  wait- 
ing for  orders.  Sometimes,  if  the  maneuvers 
are  very  near  Christiania,  one  may  see  a  large 
party  of  men  suddenly  shoulder  their  strange 
and  apparently  cumbersome  footgear  and  march 
down  to  the  j)alace  over  a  hard  road,  on  which 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  use  the  ski  to  ad- 
vantage. 

As  is  the  case  with  the  Alpine  troops  of  Italy, 
France,  and  Switzerland,  there  are  sham  battles 
between  the  armies  of  the  snows.  A  whole 
country-side  may  be  attacked  and  defended,  and 
often  enough  heavy  field  guns  are  brought  into 
action,  on  which  occasion  deep  tracks  must  be 
dug  out  of  the  snow  to  allow  of  the  guns  being 
placed  in  position.    The  gunners  are  directed  in 


A  QUICK  MARCH  OYER  THE  FROZEN  SNOW. 

action  by  an  oflBcer,  who  may  be  watching  the 
operations  almost  up  to  his  middle  in  snow. 

Parties  of  sharpshooters  go  gliding  here  and 
there  over  the  treacherous  snow-crust ;  and  the 
weird,  unearthly-looking,  silent  landscape  is  sud- 
denly torn,  as  it  were,  by  the  sharp  volleying  of 
musketry  and  the  roar  of  field  guns.  It  is  an 
inspiring  sight  to  see  one  side  trying  to  maneu- 
ver for  a  better  position  than  the  enemy's,  and 
the  officers  do  not  spare  themselves,  but  work, 
if  possible,  even  harder  than  the  men. 

One  may  often  see  a  party  of  officers  at  lunch 
or  dinner  out  in  the  open  air  in  the  deep  snow, 
seated  on  boxes,  and  with 
a  packing-case  for  a  table  ; 
while  in  the  background 
their  ski,  upended  in  the 
snow,  stick  forth  like  a  pro- 
tective chevauX'de-frise.  The 
soldiers  are  often  under  can- 
vas for  a  fortnight  at  a  time ; 
but  in  the  event  of  a  winter 
campaign,  they  would,  of 
course,  have  to  go  into  reg- 
ular winter  quarters,  for.  up 
in  these  northern  latitudes 
the  thermometer  may  oft-en 
sink  to  fifty  degrees  below 
zero. 

The  speed  attained  by  the 
men  on  ski  has  often  been 
exaggerated,  no  doubt  ow- 
ing to  the  rapidity  with 
which  a  snow-slope  can  be 

HOW  THE  ARMY  OF  THE  SKI  MOVES  ITS  ARTILLERY.  d  6  S  C  6  p  d  ^z^^^]^^     the 
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THE  ARMY  ON  SKI  WOULD  HAVfi  TO  FIOHT  BATTLES  UNDER  CONDITIONS  LIKE  THESE. 

(They  have  dag  tunnels  out  of  the  snow  to  allow  their  field  guns  to  be  placed  in  position.) 


troops  are  engaged  in  cross-country  maneuvers, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  they  will  do  more  than 
five  miles  an  hour.  Of  course,  in  races,  scouting 
competitions,  and  the  like  some  of  the  best  in- 
fantrymen, lightly  clad  and  under  special  condi- 
tions of  snow  and  weather,  have  done  as  much 
as  eight  and  one-half  and  nine  miles  an  hour. 
The  record  long-distance  military  ski-runner  is 
a  Lapp,  who,  at  Sokkmokk,  in  Sweden, 'did  137 
miles  in  21  hours  22  minutes,  or  an. average  of 
about  6^  miles  an  hour. 

Last   year,  a  detachment  of  the  Norwegian 
Guards  accomplished  a  march  of   125  miles  on 


8KI-DRinNO,— SHOWING  HOW  OFFICERS,  SCOUTS,  AND  MILITARY  MESSENGERS  IN  A 
GREAT  HURRY  TRAVEL  QUICKLY. 


ski  in  7^  days, — an  average  of  \1\  miles  a  day 
through  very  difficult  snow.  This  must  be  con- 
sidered a  very  good  performance,  considering 
that  they  carried  canvas  for  the  tents,  as  well  as 
sleeping-bags  and  a  full  supply  of  provisions. 
Moreover,  the  country  was  exceedingly  difficult, 
and  caused  the  men  to  glide  up  hill  and  down 
dale,  ascending  more  than  once  a  mountain 
height  over  4,000  feet  above  sea  level. 

In  1903,  115  officers  and  men  of  the  Swedish 
Norbotten  Regiment,  after  six  days'  exhausting 
maneuvers  on  ski,  made  a  forced  march  home  of 
over  forty-three  miles  in  twenty  hours,  although 
the  men  were  extremely 
tired,  and  the  snow  was  in 
a  wretched  condition.  The 
great  advantage  of  the  ski, 
of  course,  is  that  great 
bodies  of  infantry  are  able 
to  move  across  a  snow- 
buried  country  where  those 
not  so  provided  would  be 
entirely  helpless  and  com- 
pelled to  remain  idle. 

Of  late  years  ski  have 
been  put  to  another  and 
very  curious  military  use  in 
both  Sweden  and  Norway  ; 
for  in  cases  where  it  has 
been  found  desirable  for 
scouting  parties  of  ski-ers 
to  make  high  speed,  horses 
have  been  employed  to  drag 
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the  men  along.  This  '' ski-driving/'  as  it  is 
called,  is  only  practicable,  however,  on  roadways 
beaten  down,  or. else  on  very  compact  snow  with 
a  solid  crust.  Otherwise  the  horse  Cannot  pass, 
or  is  greatly  impeded.  Under  favorable  condi- 
tions, however,  two,  four,  or  six  scouts  will  glide 
along  with  curious  effect  behind  a  galloping 
horse,  going  ten  miles  an  hour. 

Much  amusement  was  created  in  Christiania, 
last  season,  when  the  *•  daughter  of  a  regiment," 
— the  little  daughter  of  an  infantry  colonel, — 
followed  the  troops  up<jn  ski,  drawn  merrily 
along  by  her  own  pet  bulldog. 

Much  diflBculty  is  experienced  in  Norway  and 
Sweden  in  the  matter  of  transport  and  the  carry- 
ing of  field  guns  and  wheeled  vehicles  across  snow- 
clad  ground.  It  seems  that  no  satisfactory  solu- 
tion of  this  problem  has  yet  been  found,  although 
it  is  a  serious  military  matter,  for  infantry  on  ski 
cannot  be  supported  by  artillery  unless  kept  in 
close  touch  with  the  highways.  Nor  can  food, 
clothing,  or  ammunition  be  dispatched  to  troops 
in  remote  regions,  except  in  small  quantities. 


At  present  field  artillery  is  transported  bodily 
on  sledges,  so  as  to  follow  the  army  on  ski ;  and 
the  doctors,  with  their  assistants,  accompany  the 
regiments  with  **  first  aid  "  necessaries,  and  am- 
bulance sleds  mounted  on  ski  runners.  It  is  a 
curious  sight  during  the  maneuvers  to  see  pros- 
trate ^»  wounded  "  men  being  hauled  swiftly  over 
the  frozen  wastes  to  the  nearest  military  post  or 
camp. 

The  medical  oflBcers  who  haul  these  ambulance 
sleds  are  furnished  with  snowshoes  instead  of 
ski,  for  it  has  been  found  that  these  enable  them 
to  drag  the  sled  more  evenly  and  with  less  risk 
to  the  sick  or  wounded.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  while  ski,  for  speed  and  comfort,  are 
the  superior  of  the  two,  they  are  in  certain  con- 
ditions more  awkward  to  manage  and  give  less 
reliable  foothold  and  grip  on  the  surface  than 
snowshoes.  Mounted  on  these  latter,  the  am- 
bulance men  can  haul  the  wounded  up  the  steep- 
est slopes  without  any  risk  of  the  sled  and  its 
helpless  burden  breaking  away  and  slipping 
down  a  precipitous  incline. 


*  FASTEN  ON  8KJ  "—MEN  GETTINU  READY  TO  MARCH  AT  THE  WORD  OF  COMMAND. 
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THE  REDEVELOPMENT  OF  AN  OLD  STATE 


BY  SYLVESTER  BAXTER. 


IN  one  of  the  old  States  of  the  Union  tliere  is 
a  curious  conjunction  of  long-settled  con- 
'ditions  with  wilderness  and  frontier.  Maine  was 
one  of  the  earliest  regions  to  attract  immigra- 
tion from  the  older  parts  of  New  England.  The 
movement  set  in  shortly  after  the  Revolutionary 
War.  Maine  was  then  a  Massachusetts  prov- 
ince. But  in  recent  years  it  has  had  a  name 
for  emigration  rather  than  immigration.  Three 
hundred  thousand  natives  of  Maine  are  said  to 
be  Hving  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States. 
Nevertheless,  something  has  offset  this  tenden- 
cy. Maine  lost  population  in  the  decade  from 
1860  to  1870,  doubtless  an  effect  of  the  Civil 
War.  Since  then  the  State,  as  a  whole,  has 
steadily  grown.  In  the  new  West  we  see  the 
wilderness  developing,  rich  virgin  lands  coming 
under  cultivation,  busy  new  cities  humming  with 
industry.  In  this  old  New  England  State  we 
have  the  same  phenomena.  It  is  the  fruit  of 
railway  enterprise  ;  the  building  of  new  lines 
into  the  waste  places  ;  the  development  of  nat- 
ural resources, — agriculture,  timber-supply,  wa- 
ter-power,— the  creation  of  industries  where  Na- 
ture caHs  for  them  because  the  chief  raw  material 
is  at  hand. 
Maine's  magnificent  wilderness, — woods  and 


DIOOINO  POTATOES  BY  MACHINERY  IN  AROOSTOOK  COUNTY,  MAINE. 


rivers,  hills,  lakes,  and  clear-running  streams, — 
is  a  great  natural  playground  for  the  country  at 
large.  But  these  things  mean  more  than  play, 
— they  mean  great  industrial  possibilities  under 
modern  conditions.  More  than  five  thousand 
rivers  and  streams,  with  more  than  fifteen  hun- 
dred lakes  for  their  reservoirs,  stand  for  vast 
possibilities  in  the  way  of  power. 

THE    POTATOES    OF    AROOSTOOK. 

In  this  long-settled  State  there  is  still  in  its 
northern    part   something   like   four   thousand 
square  miles  almost  unimproved  and  uninhabited, 
— more  than  two  million  five  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  acres  unutilized.   This  is  called  the  most 
extensive  virgin  field  for  developmejit  on  the 
Atlantic  slope.     Fifteen  years  ago,  north  of  a 
line  drawn  something  like  midway  across  the 
State  from  west  to  east  by  the  Maine  Central  and 
the  Canadian    Pacific   systems,  only  thirty   or 
forty  miles  of  railway  had  been  built.     A  great 
part  of  this  territory  is  in  Aroostook  County. 
It  had  already  been  shown  that  the  agricultu- 
ral possibilities  here  were  great,  for  soil  and  cli- 
mate  made   it  one  of  the  best  potato-growing 
regions  in  the  world.     But  capitalists  were  in- 
credulous as  to  a  primitive  wilderness  in  the 
near-by  East.     At  last  local 
capital  had  the  courage  to 
build   the  Bangor  &  Aroo- 
stook   Railway.     It    paid 
handsomely  from  the  start. 
It  is  now  the  most  impor- 
tant   independent     railway 
system  in  New  England.     It 
has  two  trunk  lines  extend- 
ing to  the  Canadian   fron- 
tier,   and    numerous   major 
and  minor  branches  reach- 
ing out  for  the  traflfic  offered 
at    advantageous    points,  — 
nearly  five  hundred  miles  of 
railway  built  through  a  new 
country   as    alive,    wide- 
awake, and  full  of  energy  as 
any   hustling    Western    re- 
gion.    Over   ten   million 
bushels    of    potatoes    were 
shipped  in  1904.     The  great 
Aroostook  potato  fields  are 
impressive  |o  sg 
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ing  expanses  of  dark  verdure  often  extend  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach, — a  strange  spectacle 
in  a  region  where  one  instinctively  looks  for 
unbroken  forest.  Aroostook  farmers  are  rich, 
— their  hoijses,  often  architecturally  tasteful,  like 
first-class  suburban  homes,  have  all  the  modern 
conveniences,  including  electric  lights. 

Maine's  timber  resources. 

Lumber  is  here  a  traffic  resource  even  greater 
than  the  potato.  Diverse  lumber  industries  are 
springing  up  everywhere.  The  building  of  the 
railway  increased  average  land  values  250  per 
cent.  Timber  lately  worthless  is  proving  of  value. 
For  example, — two  calamitous  fires  devastated 
vast  tracts  many  years  ago.  The  conifers  were 
exterminated,  and  the  land  grew  up  to  birch,  de- 
spised, though  magnificent  in  size.  But  spools 
are  made  from  birch,  and  a  great  business  in 
converting  the  timber  into  spool-bars  has  devel- 
oped. These  are  exported  by  the  steamer-load 
to  be  worked  up  in  Scotland  for  the  great  thread 
mills.  Rock-maple,  once  merely  good  firewood, 
is  now, in  great  demand  for  last-blocks. 

The  rivers  and  streams,  and  even  the  brooks, 
are  practically  railway  branches  in  the  Maine 
wilderness.  Upon  them  float  the  logs  for  lum- 
ber-making or  for  wood-pulp.  Wood-pulp  and 
paper  represent  the  greatest  modern  industrial 
development  in  Maine.  The  chief  raw  material 
is  close  at  hand  ;  the  spruce  and  poplar  logs  are 
floated  down  the  water  courses  to  the  very  gates 
of  the  mills.     These  transportation  routes  also 


supply  the  water-power.  In  its  colossal  scale 
this  industry  illustrates  the  economies  possible 
under  huge  operations.  Investments  of  millions 
are  demanded  before  one  of  these  great  con- 
cerns can  start  work.  Under  one  direction  are 
the  manufacturing  operations  and  all  the  various 
subsidiary  activities, — the  control  and  regula- 
tion of  streams  for  water-power  and  the  trans- 
portation of  logs ;  great  masonry  dams  for  power 
purposes,  and  other  dams  to  raise  the  level  of 
the  lakes  that,  serving  as  reservoirs,  prevent  a 
power  famine  in  dry  months  ;  the  ownership  of 
the  forests  to  assure  a  source  of  raw  material. 

WOOD-PULP    AND    FORESTRY. 

There  is  a  common  impression  that  the  wood- 
pulp  industry  is  one  of  the  greatest  menaces  to 
our  forests.  This  is  widely  believed  to  be  dev- 
astating the  woodlands  to  meet  the  insatiable 
demand  for  paper.  The  contrary  is  actually  the 
case.  Among  the  best  guarantees  for  the  per- 
petuity of  the  forests  are  the  enlightened  policies 
adopted  in  recent  times  by  this  industry.  A 
leading  paper  manufacturer  said  to  the  writer  : 

We  would  be  veritable  fools  if  we  went  to  work  and 
destroyed  the  very  fountain-head  of  our  industry.  We 
have  invested  millions  in  our  plant  of  substantial  build- 
ings, costly  machinery,  big  dams,  and  turbines.  If  we 
should  destroy  our  source  of  supply  our  plant  would  be 
worthless.  After  a  few  years  we  should  have  to  aban- 
don it  and  move  elsewhere  for  another  supply.  This 
would  bankrupt  us.  So  from  the  very  start  we  make 
our  calculations  to  assure  permanence.  Our  mill  needs 
a  tremendous  water-supply,  both  for  power  purposes 
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ftod  io  making  paper.  Hence,  we  have  to  look  after  the 
streams  and  lakes,  which  are  also  cheap  thoroughfares 
for  transporting  our  material.  If  we  destroyed  the  for- 
ests we  should  lose  our  supply  of  spruce  logs,  and  ruin 
oar  water-power  by  making  it  irregular  and  undepend- 
able.  It  would  mean  not  only  "After  us  the  deluge ; " 
there  would  come  also  the  drought,  and  that  would  be 
still  worse. 

This  manufacturer's  company  took  pains  to 
secure  at  the  outset  the  ownership  of  three  hun- 
dred thousand  acres  of  forest  lands  bordering 
the  rivers  and  their  tributaries  that  were  to  fur- 
niah  the  motive  power  for  two  proposed  great 
mills, —a  territory  extending  back  for  hundreds 
of  miles  into  the  northern  wilderness.  Then  the 
Forestry  Bureau  of  the  national  government  was 
applied  to.  A  corps  of  experts  was  sent  into 
the  Maine  woods.  The  fruit  of  two  or  three 
years*  work  was  an  accurate  survey,  close  studies 
that  gave  the  company  an  exact  knowledge  of 
what  trees  grew  on  every  acre,  together  with  a 
scheme  for  the  scientific  and  economical  manage- 
ment of  this  vast  estate.  It  cost  much  money,  but 
the  outlay  proves  most  profitable.  The  plan  as- 
sures a  perpetual  timber  supply.  No  tree  under 
nine  inches  in  diameter,  breast-high  from  the 
ground,  is  cut.  At  the  end  of  sixteen  years  the 
spruce  growth  will  have  renewed  itself.  Then 
the  same  ground  can  be  cut  over  again,  yielding 
about  the  same  as  before.  The  management  of 
the  forests  is  intinisted  to  a  special  department. 
Under  this  plan  the  entire  three  hundred  thou- 


sand acres  will  have  been  cut  over  every  sixteen 
years.  Under  the  short-sighted,  old-time  policy 
of  cutting  out  all  the  spruce,  large  and  small,  the 
supply  never  renewed  itself  ;  the  worthless  fir- 
balsam  took  its  place.  Under  scientific  manage- 
ment the  young  growth  is  always  springing  up. 
The  conservation  of  the  forest  is  best  assured  by 
ownership  in  extensive  tracts,  either  by  great 
corporations  or  by  a  government,  —  national, 
State,  or  municipal.  The  private  corporation, 
from  motives  of  enlightened  self-interest,  deals 
with  its  holdings  as  a  permanent  investment. 
The  government  conserves  the  forest  for  the 
public  interest  and  follows  economic  lines  in  its 
administration. 

PAPER-MAKING   IN    THE    WILDERNESS. 

The  largest  paper-mill  in  the  world  is  that  of 
the  Great  Northern  Paper  Company,  at  Milli- 
nocket.  At  a  point  on  the  west  branch  of  the 
Penobscot  great  water-power  possibilities  were 
discovered  a  few  years  ago.  It  was  found  pos- 
sible to  divert  the  waters  so  as  to  give  a  drop  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  into  a  tributary  called 
Milliiiocket  stream  and  produce  25,000  horse- 
power. A  busy  town  of  about  three  thousand 
inhabitants  sprang  up  almost  under  the  shadow 
of  Mount  Katahdin,  where  five  years  ago  there 
was  nothing  but  forest.  Millinocket  is  equipped 
with  all  tlie  features  of  a  modern  municipality, 
— water-supply,  sewerage,  electric  lightingjgood 
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schools,  a  high-class  hotel.  The  town  is  depend- 
ent upon  one  great  paper-mill.  This  consumes 
the  entire  25,000  horse-power  from  the  river — 
and  more,  too.  The  operations  require  an  energy 
of  30,000  horse-power,  all  told.  Five  thousand 
of  this  comes  from  steam,  necessary  not  for 
motive  power,  but  for  the  heating  and  ''cooking" 
operations  of  paper- making.  For  steam -genera- 
tion fifty  thousand  tons  of  Pocahontas  coal  a 
year  are  consumed.  The  pulp-grinding  machin- 
ery makes  the  heaviest  demand  upon  the  water- 
power,  consuming  20,000  out  of  the  available 
25,000  horse-power.  The  maximum  output  is 
much  greater  than  from  the  average  power.  For 
the  period  of  high  water  there  is  an  extra  battery 
of  "  grinders  "  that  turn  out  vast  quantities  of 
pulp  against  paper-making  needs  in  the  season  of  • 
drought.  Ten  thousand  tons  of  pulp-sheets  are 
stacked  in  the  yard  for  this  purpose.  The  out- 
put of  this  mill  is  from  160  to  180  tons  of  news 
paper  a  day,  shipped  in  cars  direct  from  the  mill 
to  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  establishment  of  this  great  industry  in 
the  heart  of  the  wilderness  furnishes  an  argu- 
ment for  the  opponents  of  railway  rate-making 
by  the  national  government.  The  enterprise  de- 
pended upon  whether  the  freight  rates  charged 
upon  the  output  would  enable  them  to  compete 
with  other  paper-makers  nearer  the  markets. 
The  railway  management  at  once  agreed  upon 
an  exceptionally  low  rate   that   meant   only  a 


slight  profit.  It  was  figured  that  ample  com- 
pensation would  come  from  the  **  back-haul "  of 
supplies  for  the  mill  and  the  large  community 
to  be  built  up  ;  also  from  the  general  develop- 
ment of  the  region  thus  encouraged.  But  had 
the  desired  rates  been  regarded  as  a  precedent 
for  correspondingly  low  rates  on  commodities 
that  offered  no  such  inducement, — as  might  be  de- 
manded under  governmental  rate-making, — the 
railway  management  would  not  have  consented 
to  the  proposition. 

A    NEW    TOWN    POUNDED    ON    »' PAPER." 

Wherever  a  river  with  rapids  and  falls  runs 
between  banks  of  favorable  contour  we  have^the 
potentiality  of  power  and  industry.  SucK  a  place 
is  Sprague's  Falls,  on  the  St.  Croix  River — ^the 
southeastern  frontier  of  Maine.  Here  is  one  of 
the  early  settled  regions  of  Maine  and  New 
Brunswick.  Calais  is  hard  by ;  on  the  Canadian 
side  of  the  river  lies  St.  Stephens.  A  section 
of  one  of  the  oldest  railways  in  the  United  States 
runs  past  the  falls, — now  absorbed  in  one  of  the 
newest  lines  in  Maine, — the  Washington  County 
Railway.  Being  a  coast  line,  this  railway  had  to 
meet  the  competition  of  little  schooners  and 
their  low  rates.  The  company  became  bankrupt, 
and  the  line,  joined  to  the  great  Maine  Central, 
became  a  part  of  the  yet  greater  Boston  &  Maine 
system.  With  its  improved  traflBc  possibilities, 
the  railway  is  putting  a  new  face  upon  things  in 


WHERE  THE  ANDK06COOGIN  PLUNGES  THHOUUH   RITMFORD  FALIJB,  BELOW  THE  CATARACT. 
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the  once  flourishing  but  lately  decadent  coast 
country.  A  large  pleasure-travel  has  developed  ; 
the  movements  of  sportsmen,  —  hunters  and 
fishermen,  —  make  this  traffic  last  practically 
throughout  the  open  months.  Local  habits  are 
changing  all  along  the  line.  The  arrival  of  a 
schooner  at  a  little  port  meant  the  laying  in  of 
storekeepers*  and  household  supplies  for  months 
ahead.  Now  the  people  are  learning  to  depend 
upon  all-rail  transportation.  Fresher  supplies 
are  obtained  more  frequently  and  in  less  quan- 
tity. Better  railway  facilities  are  also  encourag- 
ing local  industries;  prompt  transportation  in 
carload  lots  direct  to  destination  offsets  for  many 
products  the  low  rates  for  water-borne  freights. 
The  valley  of  the  St.  Croix,  on  both  sides  of 
the  international  boundary,  is  a  vast  forest, 
BpangLad  with  big  lakes  and  rich  in  untouched 
spruce.  This,  combined  with  water-power,  spells 
•paper."  Capital  has  been  quick  to  perceive 
the  fact,  and  much  of  the  capital  has  come  from 
the  Canadian  side  ;  lumbering  has  meant  riches 
at  St.  Stephens,  and  the  New  Canada  is  alert  for 
industrial  opportunity.  So  the  new  town  of  St. 
Croix  is  growing  up  at  Sprague's  Falls.  Here 
vejiave  the  combination  of  hustle  and  thorough- 
ness characteristic  of  industrial  construction  by 
whclesale.  With  the  opening  of  last  spring  a 
swarm  of  workers  camped  upon  the  site,  build- 
ing the  massive  mills,  the  big  dam  forty  feet 
high,  a  new  railway  branch  and  a  new  bridge, 
and  the  completely  designed  new  town,  its  streets 
slashed  through  thickets  of  fir- balsam  and  spruce. 
»St.  Croix  starts  with  thorough  municipal  equip- 
ments,— tastefully  built  cottages,  restrictions  on 


lots,  and  for  the  permanent  reservation  of  a 
higher-class  residential  district  a  public  park  by 
the  riverside.     All  this  in  one  year. 

AN    INDUSTRIAL   CENTER    IN    WESTERN    MAINE. 

In  western  Maine  the  creation  of  a  modern  in-' 
dustrial  community  from  the  ground  up  finds  a 
most  complete  illustration  at  Rumford  Falls, — a 
new  railway,  a  magnificent  water-power,  large 
and  diversified  industries,  a  highly  organized 
urban  community.  In  various  respects  the  de- 
velopment is  ideal,  worthy  of  the  rarely  beauti- 
ful site  at  the  foot  of  the  White  Mountain  range. 
All  this  is  the  fruit  of  the  organizing  genius  of 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  our  American 
captains  of  industry,  Mr.  Hugh  J.  Chisholm,  of 
Portland,  the  president  of  the  International  Pa- 
per Company.  Mr.  Chisholm,  born  in  Canada 
of  Scotch  parents,  began  active  life  as  a  news- 
boy on  the  Grand  Trunk  trains.  When  little 
more  than  a  boy  he  had  built  up  a  railway  news- 
service and  a  printing  and  publishing  business. 
These  things  led  the  way  to  paper,  and  eventual- 
ly to  paper  manufacturing. 

Rumford  Falls  is  a  child  of  the  imagination. 
A  near-by  resident,  the  Hon.  Waldo  Petten- 
gill,  long  enthusiastic  about  the  enormous  water- 
power  wasted  in  this  lonely  Androscoggin  gorge, 
called  Mr.  Chisholm's  attention  to  its  possibili- 
ties. The  latter  was  quick  to  appreciate  the 
wonderful  opportunity.  The  neighboring  lands 
were  quietly  secured.  But  without  railway  facil- 
ities the  power  was  worthless,  and  railways  were 
many  miles  distant.  The  nearest,  the  Grand 
Trunk,  was  managed  from  London.  The  direct- 
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ors  lacked  imagination  ;  they  could  see  no  good 
of  building  a  costly  branch  to  a  waterfall  far  off 
in  the  wilderness.  At  length  Mr.  Chisholra 
bought  up  a  little  railway  that  ran  a  few  miles 
from  the  Grand  Trunk,  extending  it  to  a  junc- 
tion with  the  Maine  Central,  and  in  the  other 
direction  up  the  Androscoggin  Valley  to  Rum- 
ford  Falls,  and  eventually  to  the  Rangeley  Lakes. 
At  Rum  ford  Fall^  the  Androscoggin  makes  a 
plunge  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet.  This 
means  54,000  horse-power,  all  told.  Only  about 
half  of  this  power  is  yet  utilized.  A  recent  State 
report  on  Maine's  water-power  says  that  there 
still  remains  undeveloped  48,000  horse-power  in 
the  Androscoggin  alone. 

Mr.  Pettengill's  farmer  neighbors,  unimagina- 
tive as  the  Grand  Trunk  directors,  remained  in- 
credulous. The  falls  liad  always  been  there, 
they  said,  and  always  would  be  just  as  they  had 
been.  Even  when  the  colossal  construction-work 
was  well  advanced,  few  in  the  whole  region  had 
any  faith  that  anything  would  come  of  it.  Fail- 
ure was  generally  predicted  ;  it  was  to  be  a 
*'  folly."  Now  where  twelve  years  ago  there 
was  nothing,  something  like  eight  thousand  peo- 
ple are  clustered, — a  little  city,  picturesque  in 
site  and  environment,  uncommonly  attractive  in 
the  use  made  of  these  possibilities. 

A    CITY    IN    MINIATURE. 

Mr.  Chisholm  proposed  more  than  a  group  of 
profitable  industr.ies  ;  his  ambition  was  to  found 
a  genuine  city,  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind.    The 


ONE  or  THE  DAMS  AT  RUMPORD  FAL.1^. 

(The  wild  beauty  of  the  river's  banks  is  preserved  for 


undertaking  was  thoroughly  organized  to  this 
end.  Independent,  though  allied,  corporations 
were  formed  for  each  particular  activity.  The 
railway  company  looked  after  transportation  ; 
the  power  company  developed  the  water-power 
and  dealt  with  the  various  manufacturing  inter* 
ests  ;  the  realty  company  planned  the  town  lots, 
built  and  let  dwellings  and  places  of  businew  ; 
the  water  and  light  company  provided  walerr 
supply  and  electric  lighting.  These  various 
functions  are  all  discharged  in  perfect  coordina- 
tion. PracticaUy  the  same  persons  are  izreach 
company.  A  national  bank  and  a  trust  com- 
pany furnish  financial  facilities  for  the  place,  the 
trust  company  having  also  a  savings-bank  de- 
partment. To  a  considerable  extent  the  same 
persons  are  also  interested  in  the  several  indus- 
trial corporations  whose  activities  stand  at  the 
base  of  things. 

The  carefully  studied  plan  of  the  town  has  a 
marked  irregularity.     The  street  lines  have  been 
skillfully  adapted  to  the  uneven  site.     The  short 
street  from  the  station  crosses  the  river  on  a 
handsome  bridge  of  reenforced  concrete.      The 
main  fall,  a  magnificent  cataract  about  a  hun- 
dred feet  high,  terminates  a  striking  vista  up 
the  river  from  the  business  section.     Some  care 
has  been  taken  to  conserve  the  natural  charm  of 
the  river's  rushing  wildness.     At  all  prominent 
points  not  needed   for  industrial  purposes  the 
banks  have  been  preserved  for  park  purposes. 
There  is  a  consistent  intention  to  make  the  promi- 
nent buildings  worthy  of  a  first-class  municipal- 
ity.    Two   new   blocks    for 
stores  and  offices  owned  by 
the  realty  company,  designed 
by  two  of  the  foremost  ar- 
chitectural firms  in  the  coun- 
try, would  be  a  credit  to  any 
great  city. 

The  most  striking  work 
of  the  realty  company  is 
Strathglass  Park,  named  in 
honor  of  the  Scotch  village 
whence  came  Mr.  Chisholms 
parents  across  the  Atlantic. 
It  is  a  residential  park,  and 
it  looks  as  if  it  might  belong 
to  the  choicest  suburb  ^f  a 
metropolitan  city, — jay 
Brookline,  in  Greater  Bos- 
ton. But  the  residents  !ar« 
employees  of  the  mills! 
Along  a  fairly  uniform  slope 
of  the  valley  two  long  paral- 
lel streets  converge  in  semi- 
circles at  either  end.  Large 
park  purposes.)  detached    houses   of    brick, 
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with  slate  roofs,  harmoniously  varied  in  archi- 
tecture, stand  with  ample  lawn  space  about  them. 
The  grounds  are  carefully  looked  after  by  the 
company.  Fine  cement  sidewalks  are  bordered 
by  turfed  margins  with  shade  trees.  The  houses 
are  divided  into  convenient  apartments.  About 
to  be  built  are  a  monumental  gateway  and  a 
handsome  casino. 

Strathglass  Park  originated  in  Mr.  Chisholm's 
idea  that  successful  paper-making  depended  upon 
good  workmen  ;  that  for  good  workmen  good 
homes  were  essential.  The  suites  are  rented 
upon  a  lease.  The  rent  is  figured  to  cover  interest 
and  certain  other  fixed  charges.  There  are  also 
special  deposits  in  advance  ;  one  is  for  antici- 
pated taxes,  another  for  maintenance  charges. 
At  the  end  of  the  year,  according  as  these 
costs  have  been  less  or  more,  a  deduction  is 
made  or  an  additional  payment  is  required.  In 
this  way  the  lessees,  as  citizens,  are  directly  in- 
terested in  keeping  the  tax-rate  low  ;  as  tenants, 
also,  in  taking  the  best  care  of  their  premises. 
In  a  neighboring  quarter  of  the  town  the  realty 
company  has  built  for  operatives  comfortable 
wpoden  cottages,  with  ail  modern  conveniences. 
The  rental  includes  free  electric  light  as  well  as 
water. 

SUBSIDIARY    INDUSTRIES. 

Rumford  Falls  illustrates  the  economic  princi- 
ple of  coordinated  industries.  The  International 
Paper  Company  has  here  a  great  nine-machine 
mill.     This  and  its  several  other  Androscoggin 


mills  above  and  below  turn  out  a  total  of  five 
hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  .paper  a  day.  A  sec- 
ond great  mill  at  Rum  ford  Falls,  that  of  the  Ox- 
ford Paper  Company,  is  planned  to  be  the  great- 
est producer  of  book-paper  in  the  world.  Here  \ 
all  the  postal  cards  for  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment are  made, — three  million  cards  a  day, 
producing  a  postal  revenue  of  about  eight  mil- 
lion dollars  a  year.  Subsidiary  manufactures 
allied  with  these  two  mills  illustrate  the  t^^o 
great  industrial  principles, — economy  in  labor, 
economy  in  material.  The  largest  paper-bag 
factory  in  the  country  stands  next  door  to  the 
former  mill,  and  utilizes  the  greater  portion  of 
its  product.  The  paper-mill  employees  are  near- 
ly all  men.  But  in  the  paper-bag  factory  some- 
thing like  half  of  the  seven  hundred  employees  are 
women  and  girls.  The  light  and  profitable  em- 
ployment for  the  female  part  of  the  population 
thus  assured  largely  increases  the  total  earnings 
of  the  community. 

A  large  envelope  factory  is  subsidiary  to  the 
Oxford  mill.  In  a  paper-mill  the  waste, — trim- 
mings, defective  paper,  etc., — all  goes  back  into 
pulp.  Hence,  nothing  is  actually  wasted.  In 
envelope-making  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
paper  is  represented  by  trimmings.  Here  it  all 
returns  on  the  spot  to  the  paper-mill.  The  econ- 
omy is  therefore  enormous.  A  feature  at  Rum- 
ford  Falls  is  the  distribution  of  electricity  through 
the  town  for  power  purposes.  This  encourages 
the  diversified  minor  industries  that  tend  to 
grow  up  in  such  a  community. 
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FARMING   AS   A   BUSINESS   ENTERPRISE. 

BY  EDWARD  C.    PARKER. 


THE  American  is  an  optimist  and  a  braggart 
concerning  the  agriculture  of  liis  native 
land.  He  refers  with  pride  to  the  great  part 
that  the  United  States  plays  in  feeding  and 
clothing  the  nations  of  the  earth  ;  to  the  ad- 
vanced agricultural  methods  of  to-day  and  the 
minimizing  of  hand  labor  through  the  extended 
use  of  machinery.  The  American  farmer  is 
held  up  as  a  type, — one  of  the  best  types,  too, — 
of  the  American  citizen.  Foreigners  are  im- 
pressed with  his  independence,  his  prosperity, 
and  his  social  condition.  The  literature  and 
speech  of  Americans  have  much  to  dp  with 
agriculture,  and  the  influence  of  such  publicity 
is  being  felt,  in  that  farming  is  coming  to  be 
recognized  more  and  more  as  a  business  and  a 
profession  rather  than  as  a  dull,  laborious  method 
of  obtaining  a  livelihood.  Such  optimism  con- 
cerning agriculture,  in  our  literature  and  our 
speech,  is  good.  The  American  farmer  today 
does  enjoy  more  advantages  than  any  other 
class  of  toilers  in  our  nation.  As  a  class,  the 
farmers  are  prosperous, — some  are  failures  finan- 
cially, and  others  have  become  rich  from  the 
management  of  their  lands. 


SMALL    RETURNS    FROM    FARM    INVESTMENTS. 

In  spite  of  the  apparently  prosperous  condition 
of  the  American  farmer,  it  must  be  admitted  by 
any  one  who  is  a  close  observer  of  agriculture 
that  business  system  and  method  have  not  pro- 
gressed as  rapidly  in  agriculture  as  in  the  other 
great  industries  of  the  nation.  The  financial 
prosperity  of  the  American  fanner  to-day  is  due 
more  to  the  advantages  he  has  had  in  unlimited 
soil  fertility  and  large  acreage,  in  the  use  of 
improved  machinery  and  from  the  appreciation 
in  land  values,  rather  than  from  successful  man- 
agement or  the  application  of  strict  business 
methods.  Investments  in  agriculture  from  a 
business  standpoint  are  not  highly  productive. 
In  many  instances,  farmers  owning  land  worth 
from  $75  to  $100  per  acre  would  be  better  off 
financially  were  they  to  invest  their  capital  in 
city  industries  and  work  for  wages  at  some  trade. 

High-priced  land  in  the  middle  West  rarely 
yields  an  income  to  exceed  6  or  8  per  cent., 
and  if  interest  on  investment  (at  commercial 
rates)  be  considered  as  an  item  of  expense  in 
the  farm  business,  the  net  profit  will  be  reduced 
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to  2  per  cent.,   or   less.     Such   figures  do  not 

apply  to  the  cheap  lands  of  the  West  that  are 

"skmned'*  for  a  few  years  by  speculators  and 

then  sold  to  immigrants,  nor  to  farms  that  are 

yielding  a  high  profit  through  blooded  stock, — 

they  are  characteristic  of  the  average  farm  in 

the  middle    West.     It   is   common   knowledge 

among  American  landlords  that  it  is  difficult  to 

lease  iapin  lands  that  will  yield  a  return  to  the 

owner  of  more  than  3  or  4  per  cent.     What  are 

the  leasons  for  this  condition  of  affairs  ?     Why 

is  itthttt  investments  in  agriculture  do  not  yfeld 

as  higbi^ return  as  investments  in  manufactures, 

transportation,  and  the  distribution  of  goods  ? 

To  a  eertain  extent,  the  profits  in  agriculture 
are  kc^  at  a  low  point  by  the  monopolies  among 
the  intere^s  that  handle  the  farmer's  products. 
It  is^  aad  always  will  be,  a  great  problem  to 
organise  the  agricultural  workers  so  that  they 
may  have  a  guiding  hand  in  the  distribution  of 
their  products.  The  farmer,  even  in  these  days 
of  the  telephone  and  the  free  mail  delivery,  is 
isolated  from  other  business  interests.  If  he 
"  tends  to  his  knitting  "  at  home,  he  has  little 
time  to  give  to  the  distribution  of  his  product. 
Government  regulation  of  corporations  doing  an 
injustice  to  the  farmers'  interests  would  appear 
to  offer  a  more  practical  method  of  combating 
such  injustices  than  any  attempt  to  set  up  com- 
petitive combinations  among  the  farmers.  The 
way  the  markets  are  manipulated  by  the  meat 
packers  and  the  milk  dealers  is  a  crying  shame, 
and  demands  fearless  attack  by  the  federal 
government.     Cooperative  creameries,    butcher 


shops,  and  farmers'  elevators  all  tend  to  remedy 
the  conditions  that  force  the  farmer  to  sell  at 
some  other  price  than  the  demand  price  of  the 
market,  but  as  yet  their  power  is  felt  only 
occasionally. 

THE    DEMAND    FOR    SPECIAL    EDUCATION. 

The  reason  for  small  returns  on  agricultural 
investments  lies  more  with  the  farmer  himself 
than  with  the  buyer  who  disposes  of  his  product. 
Such  a  statement  is  frank  rather  than  critical, 
and  a  realization  of  actual  conditions  must  be 
had  as  a  working  basis  if  conditions  are  to  be 
remedied.  The  typical  farmer  of  today  is  not 
as  good  a  business  man  and  manager  as  his 
neighbor  who  is  conducting  a  shop  or  a  small 
factory  with  an  equal  capital.  He  has  not 
awakened  to  the  need  of  special  education  for 
his  children  as  fully  as  has  his  city  neighbor. 
Realization  of  these  facts  during  the  past  decade 
has  brought  about  a  great  movement  for  the 
uplift  of  agriculture  through  consolidated  rural- 
school  education  and  through  research  work  and 
experimentation  in  agricultural  practices  by  the 
State  experiment  stations  and  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

However,  the  research  work  of  the  experiment 
stations  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  been  concerned  mainly  with  the  details  of 
farming.  Soils  and  their  properties,  the  chem- 
istry of  foods,  plant-breeding,  variety  -  testing, 
and  the  breeding  and  feeding  of  live  stock  have 
all  offered  profitable  fields  for  investigators,  and 
they  have  been  fields  that  have  yielded  quick 


The  actual  survey  plat  of  a  240-acre  farm  in  south- 
western Minnesota.     Grass  is  grown  continuously  on 
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one  part  of  the  farm,  and  grain  on  the  other  part. 
Yields  are  still  fairly  good  because  of  the  unbounded 
fertility  of" the  prairie  soil ;  but  losses  are  occurring 
annually  because  labor  and  machinery  cannot  be  used 
to  greatest  advantage  on  poorly  arranged  fields,  and 
because  w^eds  cannot  be  kept  down  to  the  minimum 
amount  with  such  a  scheme  of  farming.  Land  of  this 
character  is  worth  from  $50  to  $60  per  acre,  and  the  net 
profit  (interest  on  investment  being  considered  as  an 
expense)  will  rarely  exceed  2  per  cent.  Lack  of  proper 
crop  rotation  and  general  farm  management  is  the 
main  cause  of  such  a  condition.    (See  opposite  page.) 
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and  profitable  returns.  The  study  of  farm  man- 
agement,— I.e.,  the  study  of  crop  rotation  and  the 
fitting  in  of  live  stock  with  the  field  crops,  the 
study  of  the  farm  business  as  a  whole,  the  study 
of  farm  statistics  and  the  relation  of  the  farm  to 
the  outside  world, — has  been  neglected,  mainly 
because  the  study  of  such  a  problem  is  so 
complicated  as  to  offer  nothing  of  value  except 
from  long-time  experimentation.  Surely  it  is  a 
worthy  problem, — that  of  analyzing  agriculture, 
studying  the  economics  of  agriculture,  and  at- 
tempting to  put  it  on  a  more  business-like  basis. 

UNSYSTEMATIC    FARMING, CONCRETE    EXAMPLES. 

The  layman  can  hardly  realize  the  lack  of  sys- 
tem that  prevails  on  the  average  farm.  Drain- 
age is  little  thought  of  on  the  lowlands,  crops 
are  rotated  only  as  chance  determines,  and  prob- 
ably not  one  farmer  in  a  hundred  can  tell  what 
enterprise  on  his  farm  and  under  his  conditions 
is  the  most  profitable.  In  no  other  business  is  it 
likely  that  men  can  be  found  with  $10,000,  $20,- 
000,  or  150,000  investments  who  never  pretend 
to  keep  books  of  the  business.  Farmers'  books 
are  too  often  kept  in  this  manner, — gain,  money 
in  the  bank  ;  loss,  money  borrowed.  The  writer 
once  argued  this  question  of  keeping  books  with 
a  well-to-do  American  farmer,  who  finally  con- 
cluded his  argument  by  saying,  *'  Farming  ain't 
all  keeping  books,  by  a  long  shot."     Truth  lies 
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An  ideal  plan  of  the  same  farm.  Adherence  to  such 
a  scheme  of  cropping  would  give  each  crop  the  best  pos- 
sible conditions  for  its  growth,  and  would  decrease  the 
labor  expense  of  the  farm.  Properly  arranged  fields, 
fences,  and  buildings  are  as  essential  in  utilizing  the 
power  and  machinery  of  the  farm  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage as  properly  constructed  buildings  are  to  the 


in  the  argument,  but  keeping  books  is  not  all 
there  is  to  manufacturing  furniture  or  transport 
ing  freight,  and  yet  it  must  be  a  valuable  acces 
sory  or  it  would  have  been  discarded  years  ago. 

There  are  still  thousands  of  farmers  in  the  mid 
die  West  who  do  not  follow  the  markets,  who 
rarely,  if  ever,  stop  to  consider  the  relation  be 
tween  prices  of  feeds  and  prices  of  beef  and 
pork.  Hogs  are  fed  because  "there  is  money  in 
hogs,"  and  many  an  operation  on  the  farm  is 
done  according  to  some  preconceived  notion 
The  writer  knows  a  German  farmer  in  western 
Minnesota  who  has  a  beautiful,  clean  farm,  and 
is  evidently  prosperous.  While  watching  bim 
feed  his  hogs  one  day,  this  conversation  took 
place:  ''How  old  are  those  pigs?"  ''Sixteen 
months."  "  Why  don't  you  sell  them  ?  "  "  Well. 
I  don't  like  to  sell  a  hog  until  he  weighs  up  good 
and  heavy."  Further  conversation  revealed  the 
facts  that  corn  was  worth  forty-two  cents  per  bush- 
el and  pork  four  dollars  per  hundredweight,  live 
weight.  When  asked  if  the  pigs  he  was  feeding 
were  gaining  enough  to  equal  or  exceed  the  value 
of  the  corn,  and  pay  him  for  his  labor,  he  realized 
that  each  bushel  of  corn  had  got  to  produce 
about  twelve  pounds  of  pork  to  yield  him  any 
profit.  Knowing  that  his  pigs  were  not  gaining 
the  half  of  that  amount,  he  decided  to  sell  both 
pigs  and  corn. 

And  often  the  same  apparent  lack  of  thought 
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complete  utilization  of  power  and  machinery  in  the 
factory. 

The  fertilizer  problem  of  the  Blast  and  the  South 
will  have  to  be  met  in  the  West  before  many  decades 
unless  the  soils  are  put  under  better  rotations.  The 
farm  and  the  farm  business  cannot  be  reorganized 
however,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  with  the  limited 
capital  that  is  usually  at  the  farmer's  command. 
Drainage  and  fencing  must  usually  be  considered,  and 
a  scheme  of  cropping  such  as  the  one  outlined  in  thL« 
plan  demands  that  more  live  stock  be  kept  on  the  farm 
than  under  the  old  conditions. 

Small  grains  will  always  be  important  crops  on  the 
prairie  farms,  and  yet  the  time  is  fast  approaching,  ud- 
der  the  present  system  of  continuous  grain  cropping, 
when  the  total  yield  of  grain  from  large  areas  will  be 
no  greater  than  the  yield  that  might  be  secured  from 
a  much  smaller  area  of  land  under  systematic  rotation. 
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is  seen  in  the  methods,  or  rather  lack  of  methods, 
followed  in  the  rotation  of  crops.  A  Norwegian 
farmer  in  the  northern  part  of  Minnesota  had 
on  his  farm  a  timothy  and  brome-grass  meadow 
that  had  been  laid  down  for  many  years.  The 
soil  had  become  sod -bound,  and  the  crop  of 
hay  looked  thin  and  poor.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  induce  him  to  break  up  the  meadow 
and  seed  down  another  piece  of  land,  but  he 
couldn't  see  the  wisdom  of  such  a  policy  until 
the  argument  was  made  that  it  was  a  question 
whether  the  crop  he  would  cut  off  the  meadow 
would  equal  the  value  of  his  labor  and  the  rental 
value  of  the  land.  Statistics  kept  on  this  field 
defeated  the  farmer  and  woke  him  up.  He 
broke  up  the  meadow  and  had  a  magnificent 
crop  of  flax  on  it  the  next  year.  These  cases 
are  not  unusual, — they  are  only  typical  examples 
that  show  the  lack  of  system  and  business  prin- 
ciple in  the  "Western  agriculture  of  to-day. 
They  serve  to  illustrate  the  great  need  for  de- 
veloping systems  of  farm  management  suited  to 
the  various  agricultural  regions. 


The  cost  of  producing  field  crops  cannot  be 
determined,  for  practical  purposes,  on  the  ex- 
periment farms,  because  labor  is  too  expensive 
and  plot- work  is  not  comparable  to  field  condi- 
tions. Realizing  this  obstacle  in  the  path  of 
completing  these  rotation  studies,  the  Minnesota 
Experiment  Station,  cooperating  with  the  Bu- 
reau of  Statistics  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  began  in  1 902  an  exhaust- 
ive study  into  the  cost  of  producing  field  crops 
in  Minnesota  under  actual  farm  conditions.  Spe- 
cial agents  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  were 
placed  in  three  of  the  most  representative  farm- 
ing districts  in  Minnesota.  In  each  district  fif- 
teen or  sixteen  farmers  were  interested  in  the 
work,  and  agreed  to  give  labor  reports  and  all 
cash  items  and  miscellaneous  data  relating  to 
the  production  of  the  crops.  The  *'  route-statis- 
tician," as  the  special  agent  came  to  be  called, 
makes  a  daily  visit  to  each  of  these  farms  and 
secures  a  report  of  all  the  labor  performed  the 
previous  day,  distributing  it  to  the  various  crops 
and  enterprises.     Each  year  the  farms  are  sur- 


C08T  OF  PRODUCING  WHEAT— NORTHWESTERN  MINNESOTA. 


Number  of  acres.  Man-hours.       Horse-hours. 


Seed  Talue..... 
Cleaning  seed. 

Plowing 

~        fing 


Weeding 

Harreeung 

Amount  of  twine. 

Shocking 

sucking 

Slack-tbnwhing.. 
llaehinery  cost... 
Land  rental 


Totol. 


857.38 
723.65 
495.82 
845.88 
867.38 
412.00 
825.00 
748.04 
825.60 
006.68 


165 
1,207 
616 
635 
199 
604 

980 


3,925 
1,687 
2,044 
219 
2,616 


1,015 


Total  cost. 


(1,002.7  bosh.)  r48.50 

20.625 

446J2S 

191.025 

220.176 

41.300 

271,700 

(1,205  lbs.)    138.580 

76.000 

198.625 


Cost  per  acre. 


10.873 


.100 
.329 
.185 
.090 
.327 

1.160 
.376 

1.800 


$8,637 


A  report  on  the  **  cost  of  producing  wheat "  as  compiled  from  a  number  of  farms  in  the  great  wheat  district  of  Minne- 
sota. Labor  is  charged  at  the  actual  rates  of  wages  for  hired  farm  laborers,— that  is,  at  the  cost  to  the  farmer  in  cash  apd  In 
oo6t  of  keep.  Horse-labor  is  charged  on  the  basis  of  the  "  cost  of  lieep  "  of  working  farm  horses.  This  cost  of  keep  includes 
feed,  labor,  cost  of  care,  depreciation,  etc.,  and  in  most  cases  amounts  to  about  $100  per  year  per  horse. 


I  NO  J^E   COST    OF    PRODUCING    FIELD    CROPS. 

In  1892  and  1893,  Prof.  W.  M.  Hays,  now 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  inaugurated 
a  large  number  of  experiments  in  crop  rotation 
at  the  North  Dakota  and  Minnesota  experiment 
stations.  These  experiments  are  planned  to  run 
for  twenty  years  at  least,  and  the  value  of  cer- 
tain arrangements  of  crops  in  the  rotation  is 
already  apparent.  Yields  from  the  different  ro- 
tations are  carefully  recorded,  and  the  gross  in- 
comes are  being  determined.  The  real  value  of 
a  certain  rotation  can  only  be  accurately  meas- 
ured by  net  profit,  however,  as  labor  and  cash 
expenditures  will  vary  to  an  appreciable  extent 
with  the  arrangement  '^f  crops  in  the  rotation. 


veyed  and  a  plat  made  showing  the  exact  acre- 
age of  the  crops,  pasture  lands,  and  waste  areas 
upon  which  statistics  are  being  recorded.  De- 
preciation of  farm  machinery  and  harnesses,  the 
cash  rental  value  of  the  land,  the  cost  of  man- 
labor  and  horse-labor  on  the  farm,  are  all  being 
accurately  determined  and  worked  into  the  gen- 
eral problem  of  finding  out  what  it  costs  the 
farmer  to  produce  an  acre  of  corn,  oats,  wheat, 
and  hay. 

EXPANDING    THE    STATISTICAL    TEST. 

For  three  years  the  work  was  carried  on  in 
this  manner,  and  the  statistics  are  now  being 
compiled  into  a  report  on  the  '*  Cost  of  Produ- 
cing Field  Crops."    As  the  work  progressed  from 
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year  to  year,  it  became  apparent  to  those  in 
charge  that  tliis  method  of  gathering  statistics 
might  profitably  be  applied  to  other  lines  of 
production  on  the  farm.  Why  not  investigate 
the  cost  of  producing  bedf,  pork,  and  milk  un- 
der actual  farm  conditions  ?  Why  not  attack 
many  of  the  theories  of  feeding  and  breeding 
live  stock  in  the  actual  environment  of  the  farm 
rather  than  under  the  more  artificial  conditions 
of  the  experiment  farms  ?  Why  not  collect  sta- 
tistics pertaining  to  rural  sociology  and  to  the 
general  subject  of  agricultural  economics  ?  Sta- 
tistics of  this  kind  are  more  accurate  when  col- 
lected systematically  and  methodically  than  by 
arm's-length  proceeclings.  Facts  concerning  the 
business  of  farming  can  be  published  in  the 
knowledge  that  they  cannot  be  attacked  on  the 
ground  of  being  impractical  or  inaccurate.  Thus, 
in  1905  the  scope  of  these  investigations  was 
greatly  extended. 

The  number  of  farms  on  which  statistics  are 
being  kept  has  been  reduced  to  eight  in  each 
district,  but  statistics  of  every  item  in  the  farm 
business  are  being  recorded.  On  a  number  of 
these  farms  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
installed  steel  wagon  scales  to  facilitate  the  work 
of  weighing  fat  stock  and  taking  accurate  in- 
ventories of  the  yields  of  field  crops.  The  route- 
statistician  lives  for  three  successive  days  in 
every  month  on  each  farm.  During  this  period 
he  weighs  and  tests  the  milk  of  each  cow  in  the 
herd,  he  weighs  the  feed  consumed  by  each  class 
of  live  stock,  and  he  obtains  the  cash  records 
of  sales  and  expenses  during  the  past  month. 
Each  morning  he  travels  over  his  route  and  ob- 
tains the  labor  reports  of  the  previous  day  from 
all  the  farmers.  All  these  statistics  are  posted 
into  a  double-entry  card  ledger,  so  that  the  profit 
and  loss  of  every  enterprise  on  the  farm,  from 
wheat  to  chickens,  is  being  determined.  Other 
statistics  concerning  farm  life  are  also  being 
gathered  that  will  be  of  interest  to  the  student 
of  sociology, — such  as  the  cost  of  table  board, 
and  the  average  household  and  personal  expense. 

PRACTICAL    RESULTS. 

The  reader  may  now  well  ask,  What  practical 
means  are  available  for  making  use  of  these  sta- 
tistics ?  In  what  manner  will  they  influence  the 
character  of  our  agriculture  ?  It  muat  be  ad- 
mitted that  it  is  an  easier  matter  to  collect  facts 
of  tliis  kind  than  it  is  to  disseminate  them  where 
they  will  accomplish  the  greatest  good.  More 
oxtimded  and  better  relations  must  exist  between 
the  farmer  and  the  experiment  station  before 
any  great  change  in  the  present  systems  of  farm 
management  can  be  looked  for.  New  ideas 
Bpread  faster  in  the  country  by  example  than  by 


precept,  and,  realizing  this,  the  Minnesota  Ex- 
periment Station  is  earnestly  going  about  the 
work  of  influencing  a  few  of  the  agricultural- 
college  graduates  to  replan  and  rearrange  their 
farms  and  become  factors  in  their  communities  in 
this  new  move  toward  better  farm  management. 

Statistics  of  this  kind  add  materially  to  the 
funds  of  agricultural  literature,  and  especially 
to  those  funds  that  at  present  are  meager  and 
insufficient  to  the  needs  of  the  agricultural 
teacher  and  experimenter.  The  literature  on 
crop  rotation  and  agricultural  economics  is  con- 
spicuous by  its  absence.  Methods  of  keeping 
*'  farm  accounts  "  in  a  simple,  practical  manner 
are  being  worked  out  from  the  experience  g^ath- 
ered  in  collecting  these  statistics.  The  student 
of  agriculture  should  be  taught  a  system  of  ac- 
counts that  is  based  upon  the  business  of  farm- 
ing,— a  system  that,  while  simple,  will  compre- 
hend all  the  details.  The  bookkeeping  methods 
of  the  city  merchant  cannot  be  applied  to  the 
business  of  farming,  and  farm-boys  will  not  take 
the  interest  in  studying  a  system  of  bookkeepinij 
developed  from  a  city  business  that  they  'will 
where  the  items  and  details  are  taken  from  a 
business  with  which  they  are  acquainted.  Such 
a  course  as  this  is  actually  being  taught  at  the 
Minnesota  School"  of  Agriculture, — the  simple 
card-ledger  system,  and  the  items  used  being 
drawn  directly  from  these  statistical  investiga- 
tions. 

Many  specific  problems  arise  in  the  discussion 
of  farm  management  that  statistical  analysis 
alone  can  solve.  P'or  instance,  in  diversified 
farming,  which  is  the  most  profitable  method  of 
thrashing  the  grain, — from  the  shock  or  stack- 
ing and  stack- thrashing  ?  Statistics  on  this  prob- 
lem indicate  that  stack- thrashing  is  best  under 
most  conditions  for  the  quarter-section  farmer 
carrying  on  a  diversified  business.  Another 
mooted  question  is  that  of  the  advisability  of 
shredding  corn.  Statistical  analysis  of  the  cost 
of  producing  fodder  corn,  ear  corn  husked  on 
the  hill,  and  ear  corn  cut,  shocked,  and  shred- 
ded, and  the  value  of  the  fodder  in  the  different 
crops,  gives  information  that  will  allow  the  gen- 
eral conclusion  to  be  drawn  that  shredding  is 
not  profitable  under  diversified  farming  condi- 
tions. Ledgers  of  the  live-stock  enterprises  are 
already  showing  many  interesting  figures.  Here 
and  there  a  herd  of  cows  is  found  that  is  being 
managed  at  a  loss,  and  in  one  district  the  pigs 
are  far  oftener  being  fed  at  a  loss  than  at  a 
profit.  Ledger  accounts  of  this  kind  will  be  ex- 
amined later  by  men  who  are  experts  in  animal 
husbandry,  and  mistakes  in  methods  of  feeding 
and  care  pointed  out  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
object-lessons  to  other  feeders. 
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Four  years  ago,  when  this  work  was  started,  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  secure  the  hearty  co- 
operation of  the  farming  communities  entered. 
Outspoken  antagonism  was  often  met  with,  and 
farmers  were  inclined  to  jeer  at  their  neigh- 
bors who  were  so  foolish  as  to  agree  to  let  Uncle 
Sam's  theorists  look  into  their  business.  But 
this,  attitude  is  changing.  In  some  localities 
farmers  are  actually  petitioning  for  a  chance  to  be 
included  in  the  work,  and  skepticism  of  agricul- 
tural-college theory  is  disappearing.  Farmers 
who  not  long  ago  believed  that  they  could  feed 
fat  into  a  cow's  milk,  and  got  mad  at  the  cream- 
ery-man if  he  gave  them  a  low  test,  are  now 
selling  off  the  poor  cows  and  breeding  those  that 
have  performance  ability  as  revealed  by  the  test- 
bottle  and  the  scale.     One  route-statistician,  hav- 


ing an  unusual  amount  of  initiative,  has  organ- 
ized a  lyceum  among  the  farmers  in  his  locality 
that  meets  every  two  weeks.  Debates  among 
the  members  are  arranged,  and  public  speakers 
are  brought  before  the  farmers  occasionally  to 
discuss  current  topics  of  interest  to  them.  He 
has  also  organized  a  magazine  club  among  his 
farmer  cooperators  and  interested  them  in  the 
movement  for  '*  good  roads." 

The  bringing  together  of  agricultural  theory 
and  .agricultural  practice  is  a  vast  undertaking, 
and  he  who  believes  that  all  practice  is  under- 
laid by  theory  cannot  help  but  be  impressed  that 
in  the  work  of  extending  the  theories  of  agri- 
culture this  new  method  of  establishing  statisti- 
cal routes  in  agricultural  communities  is  a  wise 
and  useful  move  to  that  end. 


WHAT  THE   PEOPLE   READ  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA. 


L— THE  NORTHWEST. 

WHILE  a  vast  number  of  journals  of  all 
kinds  are  published  throughout  the  con- 
tinent of  South  America,  it  is  only  the  press  of 
Venezuela,  Argentina,  and  Chile — and  possibly 
Brazil — which  can  be  compared  with  the  press 
of  Europe  and  the  United  States.  The  low  state 
of  popular  education  in  most  South  American 
states  results  in  a  cheap,  venal,  sycophantic  press, 
for  the  most  part  poorly  printed  and  without  in- 
fluence. There  are  a  few  journals  in  the  coun- 
tries mentioned,  however,  which  are  of  high 
character  and  excellently  edited. 

The  language  of  almost  all  the  South  Ameri- 
can countries  being  Spanish,  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  press  of  that  continent  appears 
in  the  Spanish  language.  The  journals  of  Brazil, 
of  course,  are  written  in  Portuguese.  There  are, 
however,  a  number  of  excellently  conducted  and 
well-known  journals  in  English,  several  in  Ger- 
man, and  some  in  other  European  languages. 
The  South  American  periodicals  best  known  in 
Europe  and  in  this  country  are  those  of  Vene- 
zuela, Chile,  Argentina,  and  Brazil.  Roughly 
dividing  the  continent  into  northwest  and  south- 
east we  consider,  first,  the  periodical  literature 
of  Venezuela,  Colombia,  Peru,  Ecuador,  and  Bo- 
livia. The  second  installment  will  treat  of  the 
press  of  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Paraguay,  and 
T'ruguay. 

VENEZUELA. 

In  spite  of  the  severe  governmental  restraint  in 
N'enezuela,  there  has  been  some  development  of 


the  press  during  the  past  few  years.  While  the 
independent  journals  have  been  almost  entirely 
deprived  of  their  influence,  there  has  been  a 
great  growth  of  sycophantic  organs.  Under  the 
patronage  of  President  Castro,  some  very  im- 
portant dailies  have  been  established  recently 
and  have  exerted  an  appreciable  educational  in- 
fluence. This  is  particularly  true  of  those  pub- 
lished on  scientific,  literary,  and  economic  lines. 
Political  journalism  may  be  said  to  have  perished. 
There  are  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
periodicals  of  all  classes  in  the  republic,  which 
is  not  a  bad  showing  considering  the  fact  that 
not  more  than  40  per  cent,  of  the  adult  popula- 
tion can  read.  Monopoly  prevents  the  manufac- 
ture of  paper  and  the  censorship  the  expansion 
of  press  influence. 

As  in  almost  all  Latin- American  countries, 
the  newspaper  press  of  Venezuela  devotes  its 
attention  chiefly  to  subjects  of  scientific,  literary, 
and  economic  interest.  The  Venezuelan  news- 
papers contain,  on  the  whole,  most  excellent 
reading,  and  it  may  be  said  with  truth  that  even 
American  daily  newspapers  do  not  spread  abroad 
desirable  knowledge  more  cheaply  or  with  better 
taste  than  do  the  dailies  of  Venezuela.  The 
weeklies  and  monthlies  are,  of  course,  beneath 
comparison  with  those  of  Europe  and  the  United 
States. 

The  daily  newspapers  have  valuable  articles 
on  science,  literature,  and  economics  by  men  of 
world-wide  fame,  these  productions  not  being 
reserved  for  Sunday  editions,  but  appearing  day 
by  day.  Geography,  medicine,  mechanics,  criti- 
cism, science, — all  these  subjects  are  treated  ex- 
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baustively,  but  in  an  entertaining  and  literary 
style.  In  the  field  of  politics  alone  are  the  dai- 
lies and  weeklies  maudlin.  Their  national  poli- 
tics are  purely  fulsome  panegyric.  Hence,  the 
public  reads  these  journals,  but  scorns  them. 
Among  the  dailies,  the  most  important,  perhaps, 
is  the  Constitucionalj  of  Caracas.  It  is  the  organ 
of  President  Castro,  and  is  subsidized  by  the 
government,  which,  in  addition,  gives  to  its 
management  the  lucrative  work  of  public  print- 
ing. The  Constitucional  has  the  most  influential 
and  widespread  circulation  of  any  newspaper 
published  in  South  America  outside  of  Rio  Ja- 
neiro and  Buenos  Ay  res,  and  its  editor,  Sen  or 
G.  Rivas,  who  is  a  Porto  Rican,  is  a  man  of  wide 
culture.  The  Constitucional^  indeed,  is  better 
edited  than  most  of  the  dailies  of  Mexico  and 
Central  America.  It  has  a  circulation  of  about 
sixteen  thousand,  and  costs  two  cents  (American 
value)  per  copy.  It  consists  of  four  pages  of 
general  news  and  editorial  matter,  with  a  good 
deal  of  advertising.  The  Noticiero  (News),  ed- 
ited by  Senor  Jos^  Amescua,  is  an  afternoon 
journal,  with  an  excellent  cable  service.  The 
l>eat- known  of  the  afternoon  dailies  is  prob- 
ably, however,  the  Corresponsal  (Correspondent). 
Other  dailies  of  Cardcas  are  the  Diario  Na- 
riounl  (National  Daily) ;  the  Grito  del  Pueblo  (Cry 
of  the  People)  ;  the  Conibate  (Struggle),  bitterly 
anti-foreign  and  suMdized  ;  the  Religion,  the 
excellently  edited  organ  of  the  Catholics  ;  and 
the  Gaceta  Oficial  (Official  Gazette).  The  last- 
named  was  established  in  1872  by  President 
Blanco.  Altogether,  there  are  nine  dailies  pub- 
lished in  Cardcas.  Letras  y  NumeroSj  which  is 
now  about  four  years  old,  is  an  enterprising 
journal  modeled  largely  after  the  provincial 
French  dailies. 

In  Valencia,  the  second  city  of  Venezuela, 
there  are  five  dailies  published,  led  by  the  Diario. 
Then  there  are  the  Discipulo  (Disciple),  the  Catho- 
hc  organ  ;  the  Centinela  (Sentinel),  semi-official  ; 
and  the  Cronista  (Recorder),  a  bulletin  of  news. 
The  Gaceta  de  Trihunales  (Court  Gazette)  is  pub- 
lished every  evening. 

Maracaibo    has    five    dailies, — the    Fonografo 
(Phonograph),  the  oldest  daily  newspaper  in  the 
country  ;  the  Ecos  de  Zulia  (Echoes  of  the  State), 
the  Ciudadano  (Citizen),  the  Avisador  (Adviser), 
and  the  Agenda  Maracaibo  (Maracaibo  Agent). 
There  are  four  dailies  published  in  Ciudad  Boli- 
var.     Merida  has  more  dailies  than  any  other 
city, — ten  in  all, — but  they  are  not  extensively 
circulated.     In  Coro  there  are  three  dailies,  and 
there    are  a  number  of  others  throughout  the 
smaller  towns,  La  Guayra  having  two.     Forty- 
two  dailies  are  published  in  the  entire  country. 
There  are  also  two  official  biweeklies  issued  in 
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(Editor  of  the  Cojt),  of  Cardcas.) 

Cardcas, — controlled  and  subsidized  by  the  gov- 
ernment. 

V^enezuela  ranks  among  the  leading  South 
American  countries  for  artistically  elaborate 
weeklies.  The  most  important  of  these  are  the 
Semana  (Week)  and  the  Lira  (Lyre),  of  Card- . 
cas.  These  contain  choice  fiction,  description, 
and  poetry.  Lnmaculada,  the  Catholic  illustrated 
weekly,  supplies  the  devout  with  select  reading. 
The  Voz  de  la  Nacion  (V^oice  of  the  Nation)  pub- 
lishes conservative  essays  on  economics.  Ital- 
ians read  the  Patria.  Other  weeklies,  chiefly 
commercial,  are  the  Dominical,  the  Anuncio,  and 
the  Realidad. 

There  are  also  several  comic  journals,  the  best 
known  of  which  is  Don  Timoteo  (Sir  Timothy), 
of  Valencia.  The  Cojo  Ilustrado  (Illustrated 
Cripple)  is  the  most  noted  of  the  literary  peri- 
odicals. It  is  a  fortnightly,  and  contains  only 
poems,  short  stories,  and  criticisms.  Its  literary 
tone  is  high,  as  is  also  its  price,  which  is  fifty 
cents  in  gold  (equal  to  fifty  American  cents)  per 
copy.  Cojo  is  considered  the  best  of  its  kind  in 
South  America.  It  is  edited  by  Sefior  J.  M.  H. 
Irigoyen. 

Most  of  the  public  institutions  publish  monthly 
reviews.  There  are  also  a  number  of  trade  or- 
gans. La  Jndustria,  devoted  to  commerce  and  in- 
dustry, is  the  loading  monthly  of  its  class,  and  is 
really  a  credit  to  its  country.  It  is  edited  by 
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Vincente  Betancourt  Aramburo.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Caracas  publishes  a  quarterly  known  as 
the  Anales  (Annals).  Other  bimonthlies  are  the 
Gaceta  Medica^  the  Frac- Mason  Venezolano  (Vene- 
zuelan Freemason),  and  the  Droguista  Praotico 
(Practical  Druggist), — all  of  Caracas. 

COLOMBIA. 

The  existence  of  a  vigorously  edited  press  in 
the  United  States  of  Colombia  was  made  .evi- 
dent during  the  agitation  over  the  independence 
of  Panama.  A  number  of  the  dailies  of  Bogotd, 
it  was  discovered,  have  a  wide  circulation  and 
influence,  and,  moreover,  are  excellently  edited. 
They  are  generally  poorly  printed,  however,  and 
many  of  them  have  but  an  ephemeral  existence, 
owing  to  the  severity  of  the  censorship  and  the 
instability  of  political  conditions.  Every  new 
political  situation  produces  a  new  journal.  Some- 
times the  Church  takes  a  hand  and  excommuni- 
cates  the  publication  for  some  utterance.  This 
generally  has  the  effect  of  killing  the  newspaper. 
Within  the  last  few  months  a  sentence  of  ex- 
communication was  passed  on  a  comic  weekly, 
Mefistdfeles,  which  soon  ceased  to  exist.  While 
frequently  strong  in  editorial  writing,  the  news 
service  of  the  Colombian  journals  is  very  poor, 
— a  fact  no  doubt  due  to  the  difficulty  of  com- 
munication with  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
principal  dailies  of  the  capital  are  the  Nuevo 
TiempOy  the  Correo  Nacional,  the  Colombtano,  and 
the  Blanco  y  ^2uZ  (White  and  Blue).  The  Nuevo 
Tiempo  and  the  Correo  Nacional  are  the  most 
important  publications  of  the  republic.  The 
first-named  issues  a  literary  edition  weekly, 
which  has  recently  begun  to  appear  in  illustrated 
form.  Both  these  dailies  are  quite  old,  and  have 
considerable  influence.  The  editor  of  the  Xuevo 
Tiempo  is  Senor  Carlos  Artur  Lorreo,  finance 
minister  under  President  Marroquin.  The  edi- 
tor of  the  Correo  Nacional  is  Sefior  Eduardo  Guz- 
man, formerly  Colombian  consul-general  at  New 
York,  and  now  a  prominent  citizen. 

PERU. 

The  center  of  journalistic  as  well  as  general 
literary  enterprise  in  Peru  is  Lima,  which  is  also 
the  center  of  politics  and  commerce.  There  are 
a  number  of  illustrated  journals  with  good  cir- 
culations published  in  the  capital.  Among  the 
weeklies  are  the  Actualidadesj  Novedades,  Lucero^ 
and  Lima  Ilustrado.  Lima  has  also  a  dignified 
illustrated  monthly,  the  Revista  Pan  Americana ^ 
which  is  devoted  to  politics  and  diplomatic  mat- 


ters. It  also  publishes  the  Ateneo,  an  exclusive- 
ly literary  quarterly.  In  Cuzco  there  is  an  in- 
fluential fortnightly,'  the  AgiicuUor;  and  in  Piura 
three  weeklies, — the  Amigo  del  Pueblo,  the  Notici- 
ero,  and  the  Revista  del  Norte. 

The  best -known  Peruvian  dailies  are  the 
Comercio,  organ  of  the  party  in  power,  which  is 
the  oldest  and  the  best  established,  and  the  Prensa^ 
organ  of  the  opposition.  The  Ileraldo,  also  gov- 
ernmental, was  founded  by  the  national  Peruvian 
poet,  Chocano.  The  Opinion  Na<^ional  is  the  in- 
dependent organ.  It  is  particularly  strong  in 
editorials.  The  Peruvian  dailies  usually  sell  for 
two  cents  in  silver,  equivalent  to  one  cent  in 
American  currency.  Outside  of  Lima,  the  note- 
worthy dailies  and  semiweeklies  are, — in  Callao, 
the  suburb  and  shipping  port  of  Lima,  the  Beac- 
don  and  the  Callao,  both  dailies  ;  in  Arequipa, 
the  Bolsa  and  the  Deher,  dailies  ;  in  Trujillo,  the 
Bazon  and  the  Industria,  dailies,  and  the  Voz  de 
Trujillo,  every  other  day.  In  Mollendo  there  is 
an  influential  semiweekly,  the  Puerto. 

ECUADOR. 

The  chief  publication  center  of  Ecuador»is  the 
metropolis,  Guayaquil.  The  principal  dailies  of 
this  city,  which  are  well  patronized,  are  the  Nacion, 
the  TelegrafOy  the  Tiempo,  and  the  Grito  del  Pueblo. 
The  Nacion  is  about  twenty-five  years  old,  and 
is  the  best-known  journal  of  the  country.  The 
Grito  del  Pueblo  is  not  so  old,  but  has  a  well- 
established  circulation  and  influence.  Outside 
the  capital,  the  most  important  daily  is  the 
Patria,  of  Quito,  a  comparatively  new  journal 
which,  however,  is  enterprising  and  success- 
ful. The  only  noteworthy  monthly  published 
in  the  country  is  the  Ilustracion  Ecuatoriana,  of 
Guayaquil. 

BOLIVIA. 

Bolivia  has  a  number  of  daily  newspapers, 
most  of  the  principal  ones  being  published  in 
La  Paz.  The  principal  ones  of  the  capital  are 
the  Comercio  de  Bolivia,  the  Diario,  the  Estado, 
the  Comercio,  and  the  Nacional.  In  the  prov- 
inces, the  following  are  worthy  of  mention  : 
Potosi,  the  Tiempo;  Cochabamba,  the  Heraldo 
and  the  Comercio ;  Santa  Cruz,  Estrella  del  Ori- 
ente ;  Tarija,  the  Estrella  de  Tarija  and  the  Pensa- 
mien  to ;  Oruro,  the  Vapor. 

All  these  are  general  newspapers,  covering, 
in  a  more  or  less  thorough  way,  the  general 
news  of  the  day,  and  also  having  literary  an*! 
scientific  features. 
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SHALL   FOOTBALL   BE    ENDED   OR   MENDED  ?=^^ 

I.— WHY  COLUMBIA  HAS  ABOLISHED  THE  GAME. 

BY  PRESIDENT  NICHOLAS  MURRAY  BUTLER. 

[President  Butler,  on  the  1st  of  December,  issued  a  statement  to  the  alumni  and  student  members  of 
Columbia  University  which  he  p^uthorizes  us  to  publish  as  the  fullest  expression  of  his  views  on  the  game  of 
football  and  the  reasons  which  have  led  Columbia  to  prohibit  that  game  henceforth.— The  Editor.] 


To  the  alumni  and  student  members  of  Columbia 
University : 
The  action  of  tlie  Committee  on  Student 
Organizations,  taken  by  unanimous  vote,  in  put- 
ting an  end  to  the  present  game  of  football  at 
Tolumbia  University  has  my  cordial  approval, 
and  I  wish  to  state  briefly  why  that  action  is  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  whole  university. 

Columbia  University  has  no  control,  direct  or 
indirect,  over  the  present  game  of  football.  If 
played  by  our  representatives,  it  must  be  played 
in  the  form  and  manner  prescribed  by  a  com- 
mittee which  the  chairman  of  our  University 
('ommittee  on  Athletics  has  appropriately  de- 
scribed as  *«  self -perpetuating,  irresponsible,  im- 
pervious to  public  opinion,  and  culpable  in 
refusing  to  heed  the  increasingly  dangerous 
character  of  the  game."  The  game  wliich  this 
•committee  has  devised  and  developed  is  not  a 
^  I  sport,  but  a  profession.  It  demands  prolonged 
training,  complete  absorption  of  time  and 
thought,    and    is   inconsistent — in    practice,    at 

V  !  least — witli  the  devotion  to  work  which  is  the 
'  first  duty  of  the  college  or  university  student. 
I  It  can  be  participated  in  by   only  the  merest 

'^'  fraction  of  the  student  body.  Throughout  the 
country  it  has  come  to  be  an  academic  nuisance 
because  of  its  interference  with  academic  work, 
and  an  academic  danger  because  of  the  moral 
and  physical  ills  that  follow  in  its  train.  The 
large  sums  received  in  gate  money  are  a  tempta- 
tion to  extravagant  management,  and  the  desire 

- — 'for  them  marks  the  game  as  in  no  small  degree 
a  commercial  enterprise.  The  great  public  favor 
Kith   which  even  the   fiercest  contests  are  re- 

L  /ceived  is  not  a  cause  for  exultation,  but  rather 
ifor  profound  regret. 

We  ourselves  cannot  reform  this  game,  and 
the  experience  of  years  has  shown  that  the 
Rules  Committee   do  not  desire  to  reform  it. 

*  The  discussion  of  coUege  football  during  the  past  season 
extended  into  the  winter  and  culminated  in  the  actual  pro- 
hibition of  the  garae  at  Columbia  University.  The  series  of 
brief  etatementa  from  eminent  educators  published  here- 
with fairly  represents  public  opinion  both  within  and  with- 
out university  and  college  circles. 


Moreover,  only  a  few  of  the  evils  of  the  game 
are  seen  on  the  playing-field.  Those  evils  are 
many,  subtle,  and  controlling  ;  they  affect  every 
phase  of  college  and  university  life,  and  for 
some  years  past  have  reached  down  even  into 
the  secondary  schools.  They  are  moral  and 
educational  evils  of  the  first  magnitude. 

Columbia  University  owes  it  to  its  traditions, 
its  ideals,  and  its  standards,  as  well  as  to  the  re- 
sponsibility which  it  bears  to  its  students,  to  put 
an  end,  so  far  as  action  by  it  can,  to  this  state 
of  affairs.  It  has  done  so.  The  act  itself  may 
seem  sudden  to  some,  but  the  convictions  that 
led  to  the  act  have  been  years  in  forming. 

It  is  urged  that  football  is  a  great  aid  to  the 
development  of  college  spirit.  Every  member 
of  the  faculty  is  interested  in  the  development 
of  true  college  spirit  and  would  do  all  in  his 
power  to  promote  it.  But  the  contention  that\ 
the  present  game  of  football  is  necessary  to  that  \ 
end  is  wholly  illusory.  Even  if  it  were  not  so, 
college  spirit  is  too  dearly. bought  if  college  in- 
telligence and  college  morals  are  sacrificed  for 
it.  College  spirit  existed  long  before  football 
was  heard  of,  and  will  exist  long  after  football 
is  forgotten.  AVe  must  get  the  qualities  of  man- 
liness, loyalty,  and  courage  built  up  on  a  moral 
foundation,  and  not  allow  them  to  rest  upon  a 
purely  physical  one — for  in  the  last  analysis  a 
purely  physical  basis  is  a  purely  animal  basis. 
There  must  be  something  to  rest  upon  when 
"  the  tumult  and  the  shouting  dies." 

Our  own  athletic  committees  have  for  some 
years  past  rigidly  enforced  the  strictest  rules 
as  to  professionalism  and  academic  eligibility. 
They  point  out  that  Columbia  teams  have  at 
times  been  obliged  to  suffer  defeat  because  of 
their  firm  adherence  to  those  rules.  These  facts 
are  known  to  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Student  Organizations,  and  therefore  their  action 
is  in  no  sense  to  be  interpreted  as  a  censure  of 
the  football  management  at  Columbia,  but  as  a 
condemnation  of  the  present  game  of  football 
itself. 

Since  the  action  of  our  committee  was  made 
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known,  we  have  been  overwlielmed  with  mes- 
sages of  congratulation  and  praise  for  our  uni- 
versity from  leaders  of  public  opinion  every- 
where. The  best  judgment  of  those  best  qualified 
to  judge  is  that  we  have  done  a  distinct  public 
service  in  shutting  the  present  game  of  football 
and  its  Committee  on  Rules  out  of  Columbia 
University. 

What  next  ?  I  do  not  know  and  cannot  pre- 
dict. But  I  think  that  this  much  is  certain, — 
if  any  game  called  football  takes  the  place  of 
the  one  we  have  put  behind  us,  it  will  be  a  game 
free  from  the  evils  that  I  have  pointed  out,  one 
wholly  acceptable  to  our  authorized  committee 
and  to  our  alumni  advisers,  and  one  which  rep- 
resentatives of  Columbia  will  have  some  share  in 
controlling  if  abuses  develop  in  connection  with  it. 


It  is  not  agreeable  for  men  to  feel  obliged  to 
take  action,  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  their 
judgment  and  their  conscience,  that  brings  dis- 
appointment to  others,  particularly  when  those 
disappointed  are  to  be  found  among  their  own 
students  and  daily  associates.  Yet  in  the  pres- 
ent instance  our  duty  was  plain,  and  I  commend 
the  action  of  the  constituted  university  author- 
ity to  the  approval  of  every  true  Columbia  man 
and  to  that  of  every  lover  of  manly,  decent,  am- 
ateur sport.  Sober  reflection  will,  I  am  confi- 
dent, bring  even  the  most  enthusiastic  follower 
of  football  among  us  to^see  that  the  action  taken 
is  the  only  course  worthy  of  a  university  with 
our  reputation  and  authority,  and  the  only  really 
effective  way  to  open  the  door  to  a  truly  re- 
formed, instead  of  a  tinkered,  footbalL 


IL— A  WESTERN  VIEW  OF  THE  SITUATION. 


BY  BENJAMIN  IDE  WHEELER. 
(President  of  the  University  of  California.) 


THERE  are  various  ways  of  playing  football, 
most  of  them  good.  It  is  the  present 
American  intercollegiate  game  that  is  not  good. 
This  game  has  been  fashioned  out  of  the  old 
Rugby  scrimmage  by  a  process  of  militarizing. 
Two  rigid,  rampart-like  lines  of  human  flesh 
have  been  created,  one  of  defense,  the  other  of 
offense,  and  behind  the  latter  is  established  a 
catapult  to  fire  through  a  porthole  opened  in 
the  offensive  rampart  a  missile  composed  of 
four  or  five  human  bodies  globulated  about  a 
carried  football  with  a  maximum  of  initial  velo- 
city against  the  presumably  weakest  point  in  the 
opposing  rampart.  The  ''point"  is  a  single 
human  being.  If  it  prove  not  to  have  been  the 
weakest  to  start  with,  it  can  be  made  such,  if 
the  missile  be  fired  times  enough.  Therein  lies 
the  distinctive  American  contribution  to  the 
Rugby  game.  By  allowing  players  to  advance 
ahead  of  the  ball,  the  American  feature  of  ''in- 
terference "  has  been  created,  and  therewith  the 
"  mass  play."  The  process  of  militarization  has 
been  aided  by  making  the  ball  always,  at  any 
given  time,  the  possession  of  one  of  the  two 
sides.  There  is  nothing  final  or  ideal  about 
the  present  form  of  the  game,  nor  does  it  exist 
by  an  authority  descending  out  of  Sinai.  It 
happens  to  be  what  it  just  now  is  by  virtue  of 
tinkering  legislation  of  the  sort  that  gave  us  last 
the  profitless  quarterback  run  and  changed  the 
field  from  a  gridiron  to  a  multiplication  table. 
The  participants  in  the  game  are  not  players, 


but  cogs  in  a  machine.  Each  man  does  one 
thing  over  and  over.  One  man  does  practically 
all  the  kicking,  two  do  all  the  carrying,  and  the 
rest  keep  each  to  their  own  specialized  pushing. 
A  man  may  play  the  season  through  without 
having  finger  or  toe  against  the  ball.  Weeks  of 
special  physical  training  are  necessary  before 
venturing  into  the  game,  and  once  the  *'  season  " 
is  over  no  one  thinks  of  going  out  to  play  it  for 
fun,  not  even  the  men  who  have  *'made  the 
team."  In  fact,  there  is  no  game  for  the  indi- 
vidual to  play  ;  it  is  a  body  of  evolutions  into 
which  every  man  of  the  squad  must  have  been 
drilled  by  patient  repetitions  of  the  same  maneu- 
ver in  precisely  the  same  relative  position  to  the 
other  members  of  the  squad, — after  the  manner 
of  chorus  girls  in  the  grand  ballet.  To  put  it 
briefly,  American  intercollegiate  football  is  a 
spectacle,  and  not  a  sport.  If  the  element  of 
"•  gate  money  "  were  removed,  the  whole  thing 
would  vanish  away — in  season  as  well  as  out  of 
season. 

The  game  is  to  be  judged,  therefore,  in  the 
present  situation,  not  from  the  point  of  view  of 
college  sport  and  physical  culture,  but  from  that 
of  the  query,  Is  it  desirable,  in  the  interest  of 
institutional  solidarity  or  *' college  spirit,"  to 
maintain  such  a  spectacle  ?  It  has  been  unmis- 
takably determined  that  the  public  is  glad  to 
lend  financial  support  in  the  form  of  admission 
fees  to  the  maintenance  of  the  spectacle  ;  shall  a 
few  stout  young  men  in  each  of  our  universities 
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lend  themselves  to  the  gratification  of  this  pub 
lie  taste  ? 

Only  a  few  are  needed.  In  the  ten  years  from 
1892  to  1902,  at  the  University  of  California, 
only  seventy-five  different  men  made  the  team 
as  players  or  substitutes  out  of  four  thousand  or 
more  different  male  students  during  that  time 
in  attendance.  As  a  player  generally  holds  on 
for  three  or  four  years,  seventy-five  men,  with  a 
certain  number  of  hopeless  candidates  as  back- 
ground, will  suffice  for  the  proposed  task  in  any 
decade. 


A  better  solution,  in  my  opinion,  is  to  return 
from  the  spectacle  to  the  sport ;  take  off  the 
headgear  and  the  nose-guards,  and  the  thigh- 
padding  and  the  knee-padding,  and  introduce 
the  Association  game  for  light  men  and  run- 
ners,— indeed,  for  the  average  man, — and  the 
restored  Rugby,  perhaps  with  its  Australian  mod- 
ifications, for  the  heavier  and  more  vigorous 
men.  Then  let  the  student  mass  descend  from 
its  enthronement  in  sedentary  athletics  on  the 
bleachers  and  get  health  and  fun  and  virility 
out  of  the  heartiest  and  manliest  of  our  sports. 


III.— SUCCESSIVE  STAGES  OF  THE  AMERICAN  GAME. 


BY  JOHN  H.   FINLEY. 
(President  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York.) 


IN  my  college  days  I  played  what  was  known 
as  *'  Association  football  ;  "  in  the  univer- 
sity I  was  introduced  to  the  American  Rugby 
game,  and  was  a  member  of  the  **  'varsity  team  " 
for  two  seasons  (or  so  much  of  them  as  was  not 
spent  in  having  my  bones  mended)  ;  later  as  a 
college  president  I  saw  the  game  now  generally 
played  develop  in  a  typical  Western  college  ; 
then  as  a  professor  I  had  somewhat  to  do  with 
students  of  one  of  the  great  Eastern  universities 
in  which  the  game  was  played  in  its  evolved 
and  highly  specialized  form  ;  and  now  I  am 
associated  with  a  college  in  which  football  has 
not  for  some  time  been  played.  I  have  thus, 
in  my  experience  of  the  game,  passed  through 
all  its  stages.  T  speak  of  this  cycle  of  my  per- 
sonal experience,  from  no  football  to  no  football, 
because  its  chapters  mark  the  course  of  the 
game  in  America,  though  the  last  stage  has 
been  reached  by  only  a  few  institutions. 

1.  The  game  of  my  first  experience  was  not 
without  its  dangers  to  limb,  but  they  were  not 
BO  great  to  life.  By  comparison  with  it,  the 
Rugby  game  seemed  to  me,  when  1  first  wit- 
nessed and  played  it,  unintelligible,  uninterest- 
ing, and  unprofitable.  I  do  not  know  how  this 
earlier  form  of  contest,  more  properly  called 
football,  now  being  revived,  would  impress  me, 
as  I  have  not  seen  it  played  in  many  years.  If 
it  is  all  that  my  memory  recalls,  it  should  ^e  re- 
stored in  our  schools,  at  any  rate.  There  would 
be  this  decided  advantage,  if  the  schools  adopted 
the  **  Association  game  "  while  the  colleges  kept 
ibe  Rugby,  that  the  specialization  in  the  latter 
woald  begin  much  later,  and  that  the  evils  grow- 
ing out  of  the  canvass  of  schools  for  promising 
trained  material  would  be  greatly  reduced.    Such 


a  change  might  help,  also,  to  diminish  the  hurt- 
ful aping  by  schoolboys  of  what  may  safely  be 
done  by  young  men  of  college  or  university  age. 
The  inter  -  school  games  played  before  great 
crowds  should  be  stopped.  The  good  cannot  be 
as  great  as  the  harm. 

2.  My  experience  as  a  member  of  a  university 
team  was  altogether  beneficial  to  me,  despite  the 
injuries  I  received.  Although  they  were  serious 
enough,  they  were  insignificant,  after  all,  by  the 
side  of  the  discipline  and  the  bodily  advantage. 
But  the  game  was  then  rather  primitive  ;  there 
were  few  practice  hours,  few  out-of-town  games; 
there  was  no  training-table,  no  coach,  no  ar- 
mor ;  the  players  had  no  excuse  from  regular 
university  work  ;  they  led  a  normal  student 
life.  The  game  was  incidental.  Under  such 
conditions  and  natural  restrictions  (there  were 
no  artificial  ones),  the  game  was  entirely  whole- 
some. 

3.  As  president  I  saw  the  Rugby  game  rise 
from  its  beginnings  in  the  West.  It  had  not 
yet  been  mimicked  by  the  schools,  and  so  its 
present  scientific  refinement  was  happily  not 
possible.  The  danger  of  professionalism  was 
not  as  great  as  in  baseball.  Although  the  ad- 
vantages of  mere  weight  were  even  then  men- 
acing the  attractiveness  of  the  game,  alertness  of 
body  and  brain  still  had  a  good  chance.  The 
best  scholar,  in  my  memory  of  that  period,  was 
also  one  of  the  best  players.  The  benefit  of  the 
game,  as  then  played,  to  the  college  as  a  whole 
and  to  the  player  was  unquestioned.  No  apol- 
ogy for  football  was  needed  in  that  time. 

4.  Most  of  its  evils  have  come,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  say,  with  its  intensification,  with  the 
glorification    of   the    player,    with    the    profes- 
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sionalizing  of  what  was  once  but  a  means  of 
recreation.  We  cannot  go  back,  of  course,  to 
t  he  more  primitive  form,  but  can  it  not  be  evolved 
into  a  genuine  college  sport  again  that  can  be 
played  without  professional  skill,  tuition,  or 
paraphernalia  ? 

5.  But  the  last  state  of  my  experience  is  worse 
than  the  first, — or  second,  or  third.  The  fourth 
should  have  issue  not  in  the  abolition  but  in  the 


redemption  of  the  game,  for  it  has  in  it  a  spirit 
worth  saving  to  our  American  student  life. 
Perliaps  those  who  know  more  about  football 
than  some  of  the  rest  of  us  do  can,  by  processes 
of  elimination,  find  and  correct  what  has  dis- 
torted or  debased  the  game  in  recent  years ; 
and  we  of  the  teaching  body  can  at  least  see 
that  it  does  not  have  too  much  sympathy  from 
our  curricula, — and  inherited  savagery. 


IV.— A  PHYSICAL  INSTRUCTOR'S  SUGGESTIONS  FOR 

IMPROVEMENT. 

BY  DUDLEY  A.   SARGENT,   M.D. 
(Director  of  the  Hemenway  Gymnasium,  Harvard  University.) 


COLLEGE  athletics  form  a  very  essential  part 
of  a  scheme  of  physical  education  because 
they  develop  certain  desirable  mental  and  phys- 
ical qualities  that  cannot  be  as  w.ell  developed  in 
any  other  way.  Some  forms  of  athletics,  such 
as  boxing  and  wrestling,  bring  men  into  more 
or  less  violent  personal  contact  with  one  another, 
and  for  this  reason  these  sports  would  not  be 
tolerated  in  intercollegiate  contests.  Neverthe- 
less, there  is  a  deep  love  for  antagonistic  sports 
in  human  nature  of  both  sexes,  and  even  such 
athletic  contests  as  running,  rowing,  swimming, 
baseball,  hockey,  and  lacrosse  have  to  be  care- 
fully safeguarded  to  prevent  personal  encounters. 
The  game  of  football  as  played  and  developed 
in  the  American  colleges  has  afforded  the  b6st 
opportunities  for  personal  encounters,  because 
they  form  an  essential  part  of  it  and  are  dis- 
guised in  what  is  termed  a  *<  scrimmage."  In 
the  dictionary  sense,  a  "  scrimmage  "  means  **  a 
rough-and-tumble  contest."  The  convention  of 
football  representatives  from  Columbia,  Prince- 
ton, Rutgers,  and  Y'ale  held  in  New  York  in 
1873  evidently  had  some  conception  of  this 
feature  of  the  game,  for  we  read  among  the 
rules  adopted  for  the  guidance  of  the  Intercol- 
legiate Football  Association  of  America  the  fol- 
lowing :  Rule  28.  —  ^'Xo  hacking,  throttling, 
butting,  tripping  up,  tackling  below  the  hips,  or 
striking  with  closed  fist  shall  be  allowed."  This 
rule,  still  accepted  by  the  American  Intercol- 
legiate Football  Association  as  late  as  1882, 
was  at  least  nominally  intended  to  prevent  these 
specified  kinds  of  offensive  personal  contact  that 
experience  had  shown  likely  to  occur  during 
the  progress  of  a  game.  But  what  shall  we  say 
of  the  following  rule,  printed  in  the  same  book 
of  directions,  defining  the  duties  of  the  referee  ? 
Rule  19. — "The  referee  .  .  .  shall  decide  dis- 


puted points,  and  shall  disqualify  any  player 
whom  he  has  warned  twice  for  intentional  off 
side  play,  intentional  tackling  in  touch,  or  in- 
tentional violation  of  Rule  28." 

By  this  rule  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  the 
referee  is  not  only  deprived  of  all  power  of  im- 
mediate action  in  punishing  foul  play,  but  the 
player  is  actually  allowed  to  hack,  throttle,  butt 
or  strike  his  opponent  twice  before  he  can  be 
disqualified.  In  point  of  practice,  the  players  of 
football  in  the  early  eighties  were  encouraged, 
and  even  commanded,  by  the  captain  on  the 
field  to  take  their  *'  warning  "  during  the  prog- 
ress of  the  game.  It  was  the  brutality  and  vi- 
ciousness  resulting  from  this  kind  of  football  that 
led  the  faculty  of  Harvard  University  to  pro- 
hibit the  game  at  that  institution  in  1885.  Al- 
though the  rules  governing  the  game  have  since 
been  amended  so  as  to  punish  "unnecessary 
roughness,  throttling,  hacking,  or  striking  with 
the  closed  fist"  by  immediate  disqualification, 
many  other  methods  of  doing  an  opponent  per- 
sonal injury  are  still  made  possible  by  the  pres- 
ent style  of  play. 

It  is  hard  to- eradicate  from  the  student  mind 
the  old  traditions  of  the  game  that  have  come 
down  from  a  previous  generation.  It  is  even 
difficult  for  the  umpire  to  realize  that  he  is  not 
expected  to  be  blind  to  a  certain  amount  of 
"slugging,"  kneeing,  elbowing,  etc.,  and  it  is 
equally  difficult  for  the  player  to  understand 
that  he  is  not  expected  to  butt,  hack,  strike,  etc.. 
at.  least  once  during  the  game,  if  by  so  doing  he 
can  increase  the  chances  of  victory  for  his  teanL 
The  much  talked  of  team  play  covers  a  multi- 
tude of  sins,  and  men  do  a  lot  of  dirty  work, 
under  the  mistaken  plea  of  loyalty  to  their  col- 
lege, that  they  would  shrink  from  doing  on  their 
own  responsibility.  The  game  has  improved  in 
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this  respect  of  late  years.  It  is  now  considered 
better  football  to  follow  the  man  with  the  ball 
than  to  attempt  to  "  do  up  "  or  »•  knock  out "  an 
opponent.  The  injuries  from  football,  which 
unfortunately  are  now  more  numerous  than  ever, 
do  not  result  so  much  from  personal  assaults  as 
from  the  vicious  method  of  tackling  a  runner 
below  the  hips  (formerly  prohibited),  various 
kinds  of  momentum  or  mass  plays,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  piling  on  to  the  man  who  is  downed  with 
the  ball.  So  long  as  this  method  of  playing  is 
practised,  it  will  be  necessary  to  meet  force  with 
force,  and  injuries  will  continue  to  be  numerous, 
for  reasons  that  are  so  obvious  that  they  need 
not  be  mentioned.  No  sport  has  long  thrived 
among  gentlemen  that  admits  of  violent  personal 
contact.  This  is  the  factor  in  sport  that  has 
killed  boxing  and  wrestling  as  athletic  contests 
in  the  colleges,  and  it  is  the  fundamental  objec 
tion  to  football  as  at  present  played.  The  only 
way  to  prevent  injuries  from  objectionable  per- 
sonal contact  and  violent  collisions  in  football  is 
to  stop  trying  to  advance  the  ball  toward  the 
opponent's  goal  by  running  with  it.  This  will 
at  once  do  away  with  all  forms  of  tackling,  with 
the  inevitable  downs,  rush-line  scrimmages,  and 
mass  plays.  Permit  the  ball  to  be  passed,  batted, 
kicked,  or  rolled  in  any  direction,  and  allow,  if 
necessary,  blocking  or  interference  with  the  flight 
of  the  ball  from  player  to  player  or  toward  the 
goal,  but  do  not  allow,  under  any  circumstances, 
a  player  to  lay  hands  upon  or  interfere  with  an 
opponent  when  he  has  the  ball. 

This  requirement,  which  protects  the  man 
with  the  ball,  should  be  followed  by  another 
making  it  obligatory  upon  him  not  to  hold  the 


ball,  but  to  pass  it  quickly  to  some  other  player 
on  his  own  side  who  may  have  run  to  some 
more  advantageous  position  to  receive  it.  In 
order  to  make  the  attainment  of  a  goal  more 
diflScult,  the  goals  should  be  kicked,  and  not 
thrown,  and  the  form  of  the  goals  through 
which  the  ball  is  kicked  should  be  a  vertical 
square  or  circle,  made  small  enough  and  placed 
low  enough  to  give  a  better  opportunity  for  de- 
fense than  is  afforded  by  the  present  game. 
Other  specific  directions  should  follow  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  game  that  I  would 
substitute  for  modern  football  is  a  combination 
of  the  good  points  of  football  and  basketball. 
The  rules  of  such  a  game  could  be  made  very 
simple,  and  twenty  or  thirty  men  on  a  side  could 
play  it  at  the  same  time.  The  crying  need  of 
our  colleges  to-day  is  not  for  the  highly  special- 
ized and  over-strenuous  games  that  only  few 
men  can  play,  but  for  more  simple  games  in 
which  a  greater  number  may  take  part.  If 
athletics  have  any  place  in  our  institutions  of 
learning,  they  should  be  so  conducted  that  all 
the  students  attending  may  get  some  good  from 
them.  With  this  end  in*  view,  our  schools  and 
colleges  should  open  up  the  best  possible  facili- 
ties for  the  practice  of  all  the  approved  forms 
of  sports,  games,  and  physical  exercises.  Unless 
the  present  interest  in  athletics  take  some  such 
practical  turn  as  this,  it  will  soon  be  a  disgrace 
for  an  institution  of  learning  to  turn  out  a  vic- 
torious athletic  team,  and  the  attendance  of  forty 
thousand  persons  at  a  football  game,  the  spirit 
and  practice  of  which  they  condemn,  may  be 
considered  evidence  of  our  moral  decadence. 


A".— CAN  THE  GAME  BE  CONTROLLED  AND  REMODELED  ? 


BY  LUTHER  H.   GULICK,   M.D. 

(Director  of  physical  training  in  the  public,  elementary,  and  high  schooLs  of  New  York  City  ;  .secretary  of  the 

Public  Schools  Athletic  League.) 


WHEN  five  hundred  children  are  turned 
loose  on  a  space  of  ground  which  in  the 
old  school  days  would  have  served  fifty  children 
for  recess  it  is  not  possible  for  them  to  play 
freely  ;  they  interfere  with  one  another.  The 
children  being  placed  so  much  more  closely  to- 
gether has  greatly  increased  all  those  difficulties 
which  are  involved  in  social  relations.  The  com- 
plexity of  the  situation  has  been  greatly  in- 
creased. In  order  that  the  five  hundred  chil- 
dren may  play  as  freely  as  possible,  it  is  necessary 
that  there  be  some  older  person  who  shall  main- 


tain order  ;  who  shall  see  that  the  available  space 
is  not  monopolized  by  the  few  big  and  strong 
ones.  He  shall,  when  necessary,  suggest  plays 
and  games  adapted  to  the  difficult  and  new  con- 
ditions under  which  the  children  find  themselves. 
In  order  that  the  play  may  be  most  free,  it  must 
be  somewhat  controlled.  This  control  does  not 
extend  to  the  play  itself,  but  is  directed  at  the 
government  of  those  conditions  which  are  new, 
— namely,  the  social  intensity  and  complexity 
due  to  the  large  number  of  children  in  the  lim- 
ited space,  and  the  furnishing  the  information 
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with  reference  to  specific  plays  which  have  not 
yet  had  time  enough  to  be  evolved  by  the  chil- 
dren themselves.  The  object  of  the  control  is 
to  let  the  children  play  freely.  The  method  is 
the  control  of  those  elements  in  the  environment 
which  are  new  and  too  complex  and  difficult  to 
be  handled  by  the  children  themselves. 

The  principle  obtains  wherever  the  conditions 
under  which  people  play  become  rapidly  changed. 
For  example,  the  present  situation  with  refer- 
ence to  college  athletics  in  general  and  college 
football  in  particular  shows  the  inadequacy  of 
the  uncontrolled  free-play  idea  as  applied  to  col- 
lege students  under  the  present  conditions  of 
intercollegiate  athletics.  There  is  a  general  and 
very  old  feeling  among  educational  authorities 
that  the  recreation  of  all  college  students  is  much 
better  when  directed  by  the  students  them- 
selves, that  this  direction  is  in  itself  a  part  of 
the  play,  that  it  affords  useful  training  in  various 
directions,  to  all  of  which  I  most  willingly  assent, 
but  during  the  past  few  years  new  elements  have 
been  introduced  into  the  college  athletic  situa- 
tion which  make  the  college  student  almost  as  un- 
able to  have  general  free  play  in  his  athletics  as  the 
city  pupil  is  to  have  free  play  on  his  uncontrolled 
and  limited  city  playground.  The  amounts  of 
money  involved  are  very  great.  The  games 
have  acquired  a  commercial  significance  which 
is  altogether  new  in  college  sport.  There  are 
funds  available  which  were  never  dreamed  of  in 
the  earlier  and  more  simple  days  of  college 
sport.  The  intense  rivalry  between  institutions 
is  only  one  of  a  number  of  factors  which  has 
tended  to  change  the  notion  of  sport  for  the  fun 
of  it  to  sport  for  the  sake  of  victory, — victory 
being  thus  augmented  from  a  very  desirable  in- 
cident to  an  end  in  itself.  This  case,  then,  like 
that  of  the  city  school  child,  demands  trained 
technical  control.  The  problems  are  too  difficult 
of  solution  by  the  men  themselves  ;  their  life  in 
college  is  too  brief  to  }^>ermit  of  those  large  ques- 
tions being  worked  out  satisfactorily  during  the 
experience  of  any  student. 


If  we  grant  the  principle,  the  application  will 
be  that  this  control  must  be  of  such  a  nature, 
and  to  such  an  extent,  as  will  most  truly  give 
that  freedom  in  athletics  that  will  most  truly 
restore  sport  as  a  means  of  recreation  and  health 
to  its  natural  place.  This  control  must  be,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  city  pupil,  to  restore  freedom  in 
play  rather  than  to  take  it  away.  The  elements 
which  are  to  be  controlled  and  managed  are 
the  new  ones  rather  than  the  old  ones. 

We  are  at  present  undergoing  a  storm  of  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  changes  in  the  rules  that  will 
cure  the  present  football  disease.  We  are  not 
in  a  position  to  pass  upon  cures  at  the  present 
time.  What  we  need  is  to  establish  the  princi- 
ple and  the  nature  of  control.  The  changing  of 
rules  will  not  alter  ethical  relations.  The  chief 
needs  at  present,  wi^h  reference  to  athletics,  are 
ethical  rather  than  physiological. 

To  reduce  this  discussion  to  a  definite  propo- 
sition, let  me  say  that  I  believe  the  athletics  of 
educational  institutions  should  be  under  the 
absolute  control  of  a  man  whose  relation  to  the 
faculty  is  the  same  as  that  of  any  other  head  of 
a  department  whose  training  for  his  work,  both 
in  practical  knowledge  and  scholastic  attain- 
ment, is  as  extended  and  technical  as  is  de- 
manded of  a  professor  in  any  other  branch,  and 
whose  tenure  of  office  is  as  certain  as  that  of  other 
college  professorships.  The  primary  qualifica- 
tions of  this  man.  so  far  as  practical  work  is 
concerned,  must  be  the  ability  to  get  a  very 
large  number  of  the  students  actually  engaged, 
voluntarily,  in  wholesome  out-of-door  athletics 
rather  than  to  defeat  other  collegiate  teams 
upon  the  gridiron  or  the  cinder  path. 

College  football  needs  to  be  controlled  and  re- 
modeled, but  this  can  only  be  wisely  done  by 
men  who  continuously  administer  the  college 
sports  ;  who  administer  the  games  as  a  means  to 
exercise  rather  than  as  an  intercollegiate  me^us 
of  contest.  We  need  continuous  trained  con- 
trol of  the  situation  by  high-grade  men  whose 
positions  are  not  dependent  upon  victory. 
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TURKEY  VERSUS   EUROPE   IN   THE   BALKANS. 


BY    DR.   MAURICE    BAUMFELD. 
(American  correspondent  of  the  Vienna  Neue  Freie  Prcsie.) 


IN  the  realm  of  international  politics  the  con- 
flict which  the  Sultan  has  been  waging 
against  the  six  European  powers  for  the  past 
weeks  has  been  second  in  importance  only  to 
the  historical  events  now  occurring  in  the  Rus- 
sian Empire,  a  conflict  not  without  its  serious 
dangers.  It  may  seem  paradoxical  that  with 
Turkey  on  the  one  side,  England,  France,  Rus- 
sia, Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Italy  on  the 
other,  even  a  merely  formal  resort  to  arms  could 
not  be  prevented.  This  is  subject  to  but  one  inter- 
pretation,— that  the  Sultan  did  not  believe  in  the 
unity  of  these  powers  until  the  very  last  moment ; 
that  he  left  nothing  untried  to  draw  them  into 
conflicting  interests,  hoping  that  his  old  Oriental 
political  method  of  postponement,  of  half-hearted 
concessions,  of  shamefaced  and  shameful  threats, 
would  again  prove  successful. 

During  the  conferences  held  several  years  ago 
in  Vienna  and  at  Muerzsteg  between  the  Aus- 
trian Emperor,  Francis  Joseph,  and  the  Russian 
Emperor,  Nicholas,  to  which  the  two  ministers 
for  foreign  affairs,  Count  Goluchowski  and  Count 
Lamsdorff,  were  summoned,  a  mutually  agree- 
able regulation  of  affairs  in  the  Balkans  was 
arrived  at,  and  many  important  resolutions  were 
adopted,  referring  particularly  to  the  bettering 
of  conditions  in  Macedonia.  Macedonia,  with 
its  predominantly  Christian  population,  has  for 
many  years  been  the  center  of  serious  revolu- 
tions and  revolts,  each  one  threatening  the  in- 
finitely greater  danger  of  a  general  rebellion  on 
the  part  of  all  the  European  possessions  of  the 
Sultan.  This  would  mean  the  downfall  of  Tur- 
key, an  event  which  all  the  powers  are  at  present 
anxious  to  prevent.  In  order  to  fully  compre- 
hend the  true  state  of  affairs,  we  must,  first  of 
all,  remember  that  in  the  past  few  years  all  the 
joint  actions  of  the  powers  have  been  devoted  to 
a  common  purpose, — namely,  the  preservation  of 
Turkish  territory  and  the  pacification,  by  the 
introduction  of  expedient  reforms,  of  the  sup- 
pressed and  constantly  revolting  elements. 

The  Muerzsteg  programme  was  devoted  to 
the  same  cause.  It  demanded  the  nomination 
of  a  special  governor-general  to  be  appointed  by 
Turkey.  In  addition  to  this,  Austria-Hungary 
and  Russia  were  each  entitled  to  a  civil  com- 
missioner delegated  to  exercise  a  certam  control 
over  the  government  of  the  country.     Further- 


more, it  demanded  a  reorganization  of  the 
military  forces  throughout  the  entire  country, 
to  be  placed  under  the  supervision  of  an  Italian 
officer  as  commander-in-chief  and  sixty  officers 
chosen  from  the  armies  of  the  great  powers. 
The  main  purposes  of  this  reorganization  were, 
primarily,  to  be  able  in  due  time  to  suppress 
the  many  smaller  revolts  which  arise  in  Mace- 
donia almost  throughout  the  entire  year,  and, 
furthermore,  to  insure  the  Christian  population 
against  Mohammedan  despotism.  After  the 
usual  delay,  Turkey  consented  that  these  meas- 
ures be  carried  out.  This  was  done  for  two 
years,  for  a  period  expiring  March,  1906.  The 
agreement  had  already  been  made  in  the  Muerz- 
steg programme  that  the  contracting  powers 
have  the  right  to  decide  upon  the  prolongation 
of  this  term  and  then  merely  to  inform  Turkey 
of  this  fact.  Therefore,  when,  in  the  course  of 
the  transactions  of  the  past  weeks,  the  Sultan 
offered  such  a  prolongation  beyond  March,  1906, 
as  a  concession  on  his  part,  it  was  merely  one 
of  the  many  maneuvers  by  which  he  believed 
he  could  preserve  his  authority. 

In  the  course  of  these  two  years  it  had  be- 
come evident  that  the  attempts  to  maintain  peace 
in  Macedonia  were  unsuccessful  and  would  re- 
main so  unless  a  regulation  of  financial  matters 
could  be  accomplished.  Every  tax  and  duty  in 
the  land  had  thus  far  been  collected  by  the 
Turkish  pashas,  and  had  been  utilized  in  the 
well-known  Turkish  way,  the  greater  portion 
being  added  to  the  private  property  of  these  dig- 
nitaries, the  smaller  portion  reaching  the  Padi- 
shah, whereas  the  taxpayers  derived  no  appre- 
ciable benefits  whatsoever  from  these  burdens. 
Not  only  the  Christian,  but  also  the  Mohamme- 
dan, population  of  Macedonia  became  thoroughly 
tired  of  this  robbery.  The  latter,  therefore, 
sanctions  and  supports  the  demand  of  the  pow- 
ers that  these  duties  and  taxes  be  controlled 
and  used  for  the  general  good  of  Macedonia  by 
a  European  finance  commission  consisting  of 
six  members.  The  members  of  this  commis- 
sion,— one  for  each  of  the  six  powers, — received 
their  appointments  many  weeks  ago,  and  have 
already  arrived  at  their  posts.  However,  fol- 
lowing the  injunction  of  the  Sultan,  the  governor- 
general  has  refused  his  sanction  to  their  official 
activity.  The  opposition  against  tlieir  activity 
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was  considerably  stronger  on  the  part  of  the 
dignitaries  in  Macedonia  than  of  those  in  Con- 
stantinople, the  former  fully  realizing  that  their 
acknowledgment  of  the  commission  meant  an 
end  to  their  robbery  for  all  time.  They  wisely 
and  very  cleverly  appealed  to  the  Sultan's  pride 
and  honor,  and  convinced  him  that  the  loss  of 
the  financial  control  of  Macedonia  meant  the 
first  step  to  the  loss  of.  the  entire  province,  as 
had  been  proven  in  the  case  of  eastern  Rou- 
melia.  They  stated  that  Macedonia  constituted 
the  pearl  of  his  empire,  and  that  its  loss  was 
equivalent  to  the  end  of  Turkish  rule  in  Europe. 

In  order  to  prove  their  absolute  unity  on  this 
question,  the  six  powers  decided  to  take  an  un- 
usual step.  The  six  ambassadors  in  Constanti- 
nople had  requested  a  joint  audience,  in  the 
course  of  which  they  desired  clearly  to  state  the 
ideas  of  their  sovereigns,  and  particularly  to 
prove  the  entirely  friendly  purposes  toward  Tur- 
key on  which  their  propositions  were  based! 
The  Sultan  replied  to  this  unusual  step  by  taking 
one  even  more  exceptional.  He  simply  refused 
to  receive  the  ambassadors.  In  this  manner  a 
situation  had  suddenly  been  created  which  made 
a  purely  diplomatic  settlement  quite  impossible. 
The  necessity  for  immediate  action  brought  about 
the  decision  to  enter  upon  a  joint  naval  demon- 
stration of  all  the  powers  concerned,  which 
should  primarily  result  in  the  seizure  of  certain 
custom-houses,  and  in  its  eventual  course  in  a 
blockade  of  the  Turkish  coast.  Merely  the  pass- 
ing of  this  resolution,  one  had  every  reason  to 
suppose,  would  prove  to  the  Sultan  the  useless- 
ness  of  further  resistance. 

The  Padishah,  however,  remained  immovably 
obstinate.  The  motives  prompting  his  resist- 
ance are  not  difficult  to  surmise.  The  events  in 
Russia  could  naturally  not  remain  unnoticed  in 
Constantinople.  The  military  humiliation  of 
that  empire  on  land  and  on  water  perchance  be- 
tokened to  the  Sublime  Porte  that  Russia  was 
no  longer  a  dangerous  opponent  even  for  Tur- 
key. That  Austria-Hungary  was  loath  to  enter 
upon  any  military  action  at  that  time  was  also 
well  known.  Moreover,  the  Sultan  felt  perfect- 
ly secure  in  the  possession  of  the  frequently 
emphasized  friendship  of  Germany, — in  fact, 
felt  encouraged  thereby  to  continue  his  resist- 
ance. When  it  finally  became  known  that  Ger- 
many did  not  intend  to  participate  in  the  joint 
naval  demonstration,  this  was  interpreted  as  a 
direct  summons  to  stand  firm  and  unyielding. 
This,  however,  was  a  fatal  error.  I  believe  that 
my  information  regarding  Germany's  attitude 
in  this  matter  is  as  reliable  as  it  is  authentic. 
That  the  entire  incident  was  unwelcome  to  Ger- 
many   is   certain.     The    personal  sympathy   of 


William  II.  for  the  Sultan,  as  well  as  the  special 
commercial  position  which  Germany  secured  for 
herself  during  the  past  ten  years  in  European 
and  Asiatic  Turkey,  would  naturally  influence 
his  course  of  action.  In  the  question  of  Mace- 
donian finance  reform,  however,  he  is  in  com- 
plete accord  with  the  other  great  powers.  This 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  his  commissioner  is 
jointly  at  work  with  the  others.  Moreover,  the 
German  Government  has  defined  its  point  of 
view  in  an  official  notice  in  the  Norddeutscht 
Allgemeine  Zettung,  as  follows  : 

The  attitude  of  the  Turkish  Gk>yemment  in  the 
question  of  the  Macedonian  financial  control  will  call 
forth  the  sincerest  regret.  The  refusal  to  grant  the  de- 
sired joint  audience  sought  by  the  ambassadors  of  the 
nations  concerned,  purposing  a  last  appeal  to  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Sultan,  has  unfortunately  proved  that  in- 
fluences have  gained  prevalence  at  the  Golden  Horn 
which  have  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  sane  and  pertinent 
judgment  of  the  situation.  The  course  of  events  up  to 
the  present  time  should  have  aroused  the  conviction 
that  there  can  remain  no  doubt  as  to  the  unity  in  the 
purpose  of  the  powers  to  carry  out  this  feature  of  the 
Muerzsteg  programme. 

Moreover,  the  German  ambassador  in  Constan- 
tinople, Freiherr  von  Marschall,  again  emphasized 
in  a  special  audience  accorded  to  him  by  the  Sul- 
tan, whose  particular  favor  he  enjoys,  the  advisa- 
bility of  granting  the  desired  concessions,  stating 
that  Germany  shared,  without  reserve,  the  opin- 
ion of  the  other  powers  as  lo  the  necessity  of  the 
reforms  in  question.  The  failure  to  participate 
in  the  naval  demonstration  is  attributable  solely 
to  practical  considerations,  inasmuch  as  there  was 
no  German  man-of-war  in  the  Mediterranean  at 
the  time,  and,  in  the  limited  time  for  action,  its 
dispatch  would  not  have  proved  feasible. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Porte  remained  unre- 
lenting even  when  the  sailing  orders  had  been 
issued  to  the  united  fleet,  the  cliief  command  of 
which  had  been  unanimously  intrusted  to  the 
Austrian  admiral,  Ripper.  The  purpose  of  this 
action  was  to  acknowledge  the  particular  inter- 
ests of  Austria-Hungary  in  the  Balkan  peninsula, 
as  well  as  to  emphasize  the  more  important  fact 
that  the  monarchy  demanded  the  execution  of 
the  Muerzsteg  programme  irrespective  of  any 
selfish  interests  whatsoever,  merely  purposing 
the  preservation  of  the  Sultan's  sovereign  rights. 

The  international  fleet  had  already  assembled 
in  the  Piraeus  when  the  Sublime  Porte  finally 
deigned  to  send  a  reply  to  the  powers,  and  again 
a  purely  negative  one.  The  attitude  taken  by 
the  Turkish  authorities  was  substantially  this : 

They  held  the  commission  of  finance  to  be  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  Sultan,  and 
claimed  that  it  would  result  in  a  loss  of  his  prestige  and 
would  debase  him  in  the  eyes  of  his  subjects.    Refer- 
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etice  is  also  made  to  the  Muerzsteg  programme,  which 
insured  complete  independence  and  integrity  to  Turkey. 
The  appointment  of  the  delegation  of  finance,  however, 
was  in  complete  contravention  of  this  agreement. 
Finally,  should  the  ambassadors  persist  in  carrying  out 
their  purpose  of  bringing  greater  pressure  to  bear,  the 
Porte  declined  to  assume .  any  responsibility  for  all 
events  which  might  result,  as  well  as  for  the  con- 
sequences of  the  discontent  in  Ottoman  public  opinion 
following  upon  the  infringement  on  the  rights  of  the 
empire. 

This  unveiled  threat  of  revolt  and  massacre  of 
Christians  was  about  the  most  unwise  decision 
at  which  the  council  in  Constantinople  could 
have  arrived.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowl- 
edge that  not  only  is  the  expression  of  popular 
opinion  in  Turkey  not  tolerated,  but  it  is  cruelly 
suppressed.  The  breaking  out  of  hostilities, 
which,  of  course,  did  not  occur,  could  therefore 
have  resulted  only  at  the  direct  instigation  of 
the  Turkish  Grovernment. 

The  most  important  feature  of  this  message 
was  an  appeal  to  the  signatories  of  the  treaty  of 
Berlin  with  particular  reference  to  the  fact  that 
Turkey  had  conscientiously  performed  all  the 
obligations  which  it  imposed,  whereas  as  much 
could  not  be  said  of  the  other  high  contracting 
parties.  As  it  may  be  of  importance,  in  consid- 
ering the  future  development  of  events  in  Tur- 
key and  in  the  Balkans,  to  test  the  justification 
of  this  accusation,  a  short  summary  of  the  arti- 
cles in  question  in  the  treaty  of  Berlin  may  not 
be  out  of  place.  Beyond  a  doubt  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  partially,  at  least,  the  reproaches 
of  Turkey  are  based  upon  fact.  Articles  XIII. 
to  XXII.  of  the  treaty  of  Berlin  contain  a  guar- 
antee for  the  establishment  of  the  sovereign  prov- 
ince of  East  Roumelia,  subject  to  the  military 
authority  of  the  Sultan  and  independent  of  Bul- 
garia. This  guarantee  was  annulled  by  the  re- 
volt of  Philippopolis  in  1885  and  the  ensuing 
union  of  East  Roumelia  and  Bulgaria.  Similar- 
ly all  the  guarantees  failed  of  performance  by 
which  Bulgaria  was  obligated  to  pay  tribute  to 
Turkey,  Servia,  Montenegro,  and,  furthermore, 
to  assume  a  portion  of  the  Turkish  national 
debt, — all  of  which  resulted  in  the  loss  of  great 
financial  advantages  to  Turkey. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  said  that  Tur- 
key more  conscientiously  performed  the  obliga- 
tions resting  upon  her.  The  duties  with  regard 
to  Crete  which  she  assumed  in  Article  XXIII. 
remained  unperformed  until  enforced  by  the 
powers  after  the  war  with  Greece.  Further- 
more, by  reason  of  the  same  paragraph,  special 
provision  was  to  have  been  made  for  all  Euro- 
I>ean  possessions,  and  this  by  means  of  special 
commissions,  with  the  assistance  of  the  native 
element.     Had   this  actually  been  carried  out, 


tlie  *^  Macedonian  question  "  would  no  longer 
exist,  and  Turkey  would  have  been  spared  this 
last  humiliation.  Finally,  bearing  in  mind  the 
contents  of  Article  LXI.,  which  minutely  speci- 
fies the  reforms  for  the  Armenian  provinces, 
and  on  the  other  hand  remembering  the  out- 
rages which  the  Porte  visited  upon  these  same 
Armenians,  thereby  losing  the  sympathies  of  all 
civilized  nations,  her  present  reference  to  her 
conscientious  performance  of  treaties  must  be 
stigmatized  as  quite  as  unfortunate  as  her 
threats  of  new  massacres.  The  international 
fleet  went  to  sea  and  occupied  the  custom- 
houses of  Mytilene  and  Tenedos.  In  the  in- 
terim, to  be  sure,  there  were  days  of  inaction, 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  powers  had  agreed 
to  continue  to  treat  the  Sultan  with  the  ut- 
most consideration.  To  be  perfectly  frank,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  powers  were  in  di-ead 
of  the  moment  which  would  necessitate  the  de- 
cision for  a  determined  step,  a  step  which  neces- 
sarily exceeded  the  conception  of  a  peaceable 
blockade.  The  opposition  of  Turkey  had  de- 
veloped to  such  an  extent  that  the  military 
honor  of  six  powers  appeared  to  be  involved. 

Once  more  the  Padishah  resorted  to  the  well- 
known  artifices.  He  declared  his  approval  of 
the  "  finance  control,"  provided  it  was  exercised 
only  by  Austria-Hungary  and  Russia,  a  propo- 
sition promptly  declined  by  the  latter  powers. 

Eventually  an  agreement  was  reached, — ob- 
streperous Turkey  had  to  bow  entirely.  To  pass 
judgment  on  the  real  importance  of  these  con- 
cessions would  be  useless.  A  common-sense  view 
can  but  approve  of  them.  The  Macedonians  will 
now  attain  their  rights.  Had  any  one  of  the 
powers  actually  intended  to  carry  out  the  de- 
struction of  the  Ottoman  Empire  at  the  present 
time,  more  energetic  measures  would  have  been 
adopted. 

As  it  is,  the  dissolution  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire is  takin,<^  a  most  unusual  course.  Paradox- 
ical as  it  ni^y  sound,  Turkey  will  be  ruined  by 
reforms  which  arc  being  forced  upon  her  by  de- 
grees. These  reforms  cannot  be  obstructed,  as 
they  will  progress  automatically,  one  from  the 
other.  The  incidents  of  the  last  few  weeks  are 
surely  not  the  last  of  their  kind.  The  Arme- 
nians will  follow  the  Macedonians.  On  the  pres- 
ent occasion  the  various  small  powers  of  the 
Balkans  were  given  to  understand  in  a  trite  com- 
munication that  the  antagonistic  attitude  toward 
Turkey  was  not  to  be  deemed  an  encouragement 
to  them.  It  may  be  stated,  however,  that  the 
future  of  Turkey  will  not  be  decided  in  Con- 
stantinople, but  will  be  dependent  upon  the 
outcome  of  the  present  chaotic  conditions  in 
Russia. 
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MAKING  THE   NORTHWEST   PASSAGE. 


BY  CYRUS  G.  ADAMS. 


CAPTAIN  ROALD  AMUNDSEN  and  his 
seven  comrades  have  made  the  Northwest 
Passage  in  one  of  the  smallest  vessels  that  ever 
undertook  exploration  in  the  archipelago  north 
of  us.  The  sloop  Gjoa,  of  forty-seven  tons,  with 
little  spread  of  sail  and  weak  motive  power, — 
for  she  is  driven  by  a  small  petroleum  engine, — 
has  accomplished  a  task  that  the  big,  strong 
ships  sent  out  by  England  failed  to  achieve.  It 
is  a  curious  fact  that  two  of  the  smallest  vessels 
sent  into  those  waters  have  done  some  of  the 
most  memorable  work.  A  Norwegian  single-stick 
vessel  is  the  first  to  make  the  Northwest  Passage, 
and  it  was  the  steam  yacht  Fox  that  carried  to 
Europe  the  first  definite  information  of  the  fate 
of  the  Franklin  expedition. 

Our  map  shows  the  great  islands  and  some  of 
the  myriad  small  ones  that  England  added  to  the 
charts  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  north  of  us  between 

1818  and  1859.  It  shows  by  a  black  line  the 
tortuous  route  of  the  Gjoa.  She  entered  Lan- 
caster Sound  from  BaflRn  Bay  in  the  summer  of 
1903.  She  threaded  her  way  up  this  noble 
channel,  which,  though  sometimes  choked  with 
ice,  is  one  of  the  finest  of  arctic  waterways  when 
it  is  open.     This  is  the  route  that  Parry  took  in 

1819  when  he  pushed  his  way  to  Melville  Island, 
almost  on  the  western  verge  of  the  great  archi- 
pelago.— a  voyage  of  education  as  well  as  of  bril- 
liant discovery,  for  not  one  of  the  sailors  on  his 
two  ships  could  read  or  write  when  they  left 
home  and  all  of  them  had  mastered  these  ac- 
complishments when  they  returned. 

The  map  shows  that  when  Amundsen  reached 
Peel  Sound  he  turned  southward  through  that 
sound  and  Franklin  Strait.  Here  he  reached 
the  field  of  the  scientific  research  for  whicli  he 
liad  gone  to  the  Arctic,  He  remained  for  many 
months  to  relocate  the  position  of  the  north 
magnetic  pole  if  he  found  that  it  had  changed 
its  place  since  James  C.  Ross  located  it  on  the 
west  coast  of  Boothia  in  1831.  His  mission  also 
included  a  magnetic  survey  of  the  entire  region 
around  the  magnetic  pole.  His  camp  was  on 
King  AVilliam  Land,  in  a  harbor  where  the  Gjoa 
was  perfectly  protected  from  ice  pressure. 

Amundsen  has  made  this  survey,  and  his  mag- 
netic work  covers  an  important  area.  It  includes 
the  west  coast  of  Boothia,  with  the  adjoining 
waters,  and  extends  as  far  south  as  King  William 
Land  and  as  far  west  as  Victoria  Land,  where 


two  or  three  of  Jiis  men  were  at  work  a  few 
montlis  before  he  started  on  the  journey  west- 
ward. 

He  accumulated  a  large  amount  of  data  re- 
lating to  the  behavior  in  those  regions  of  mag- 
netic variation,  inclination,  and  intensity,  tlie 
three  elements  of  terrestrial  magnetism  ;  but  as 
yet  he  has  spoken  only  in  general  terms,  and 
therefore  his  work  in  this  field  cannot  be  profit- 
ably discussed  at  this  time.  He  sent  his  results 
to  Nansen  in  a  soldered  metal  tube,  and  the 
conclusions  to  be  deduced  from  his  extensive 
observations  are  not  likely  to  be  announced  for 
some  time  to  come.  He  is  reported  to  have  re- 
located the  north  magnetic  pole  in  King  William 
Land,  but  in  the  absence  of  a  definite  statement 
our  map  indicates  the  pole  where  Ross  fixed  it. 

The  magnetic  work  completed,  the  Gjoa  hoisted 
anchor  and  steamed  down  Victoria  Strait  till 
she  came  almost  or  quite  within  sight  of  the 
American  mainland  ;  and  here  Amundsen  saw 
the  long,  narrow  channels  leading  westward  be- 
tween the  islands  and  the  mainland,  and  he 
knew  that  this  was  the  Northwest  Passage,  the 
only  feasible  route  for  a  vessel  to  pass  to  the 
north  of  our  continent  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  oceans. 

Amundsen  knew  this  because  he  had  studied 
all  the  history  of  exploration  among  these  islands. 
He  knew  what  explorers  on  the  American  coast 
and  in  small  boats  in  these  narrow  waterways 
had  revealed.  He  said  before  he  left  home  that 
he  was  coming  back,  if  he  could  push  his  way, 
through  the  Northwest  Passage  that  the  Frank- 
lin expedition  had  discovered. 

This  was  the  pathos  in  tlie  fate  that  overtook 
the  Franklin  party.  It  was  sent  from  England 
to  find  the  Northwest  Passage;  and  as  the  poor 
fellows  staggered  to  the  southern  islands  and  the 
mainland,  dropping  in  their  tracks  from  weak- 
ness and  starvation,  they  knew  that  they  had 
found  it.  They  had  traced  the  only  way  that  a 
ship  might  travel  from  the  Atlantic  to  reach  this 
open  summer  highway.  They  knew  that  Dease 
and  Simpson,  and  their  lamented  commander, 
too,  who  had  died  before  them,  had  traveled 
overland  to  this  north  coast,  had  seen  these 
channels  for  hundreds  of  miles,  and  had  floated 
on  their  waters.  If  only  the  narrow  stretch  of 
ice  that  kept  their  two  ships  from  the  coastal 
waters  might  have  been  broken  through  before 
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their  food -supplies  were  exliausted,  the  Erebus 
and  the  Terror  would  have  passed  over  the  road 
that  the  Gjda  has  traveled,  and  the  Franklin 
party  would  have  been  acclaimed,  some  fiftv>- 
eight  years  ago.  as  the  discoverers  of  the  North- 
west Passage.  The  world  gives  them  the  credit 
now,  but  it  was  many  years  after  the  last  man 
liad  perished  before  it  was  known  what  they  had 
done. 

This  Northwest  Passage  may  be  briefly  ex- 
plained. The  long  coasts  of  the  mainland  are 
not  clogged,  like  many  other  polar  shores,  with 
icebergs  or  glaciers  or  thick  sea  ice.  The  coast 
is  low,  the  tundra  behind  it  is  only  a  little  higher 
than  the  sea,  and  conditions  are  not  favorable 
for  the  formation  and  flow  of  glaciers.  Icebergs, 
therefore,  are  not  found,  because  in  the  Arctic 
they  are  merely  the  broken-off  ends  of  glaciers. 

But  from  thirty  to  forty  miles  north  of  Point 
Barrow,  the  most  northern  point  of  the  con- 
tinent, stretches  the  great  barrier  of  sea  ice,  with 
hummocks  and  ridges  thrust,  by  pressure,  from 
twenty  to  fifty  feet  above  the  general  level,  so 
that  when  McClure's  Investigator  got  into  the 
heavy  floe  the  ice  sometimes  rose  around  her  as 
high  as  the  yardiEirms.  As  no  islands  intervene 
for  hundreds  of  miles  east  of  Bering  Strait  to 
protect  the  coast  from  the  polar  pack,  why  is  it 
that  this  heavy  ice  is  not  forced  down  upon  the 
shores  ? 

It  is  because  the  coastal  waters  are  compara- 
tively shallow  and  the  sea  ice  grounds  miles 
away  ;  and  farther  east  the  coasts  of  the  main- 
land are  protected  fi*om  the  sea  ice,  not  only 
by  shallow  water,  but  also  by  the  islands  that 
extend  almost  continuously  from  Banks  Land 
to  the  Atlantic  end  of  Hudson  Strait. 

So  the  ice  along  the  coast  is  of  the  winter's 
formation,  and  in  summer  it  disappears  entirely 
or  is  so  narrowed  by  melting  as  to  leave  chan- 
nels of  greater  or  loss  width  that  are  nuvigable 
for  two  or  three  months.  The  fact  is,  as  Lieu- 
tenant Wheeler,  of  our  revenue  cutter  service, 
recently  said,  this  Northwest  Passage  has  been 
made  time  and  time  again  by  the  overlapping  of 
the  tracks  of  vessels  between  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Pacific.  San  Francisco  whalers  have  already 
pushed  far  eastward  beyond  the  Mackenzie  delta 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Coppermine  River.  Col- 
linson,  during  the  Franklin  search,  took  his  ves- 
sel eastward  through  these  channels  almost  to 
the  very  waters  from  which  the  Gjda  started  last 
summer,  and  a  short  sledge  journey  farther 
east  brought  him  within  sight  of  King  William 
Land,  but  he  little  dreamed  that  the  bodies  of 
many  of  the  men  he  was  seeking  were  scattered 
along  its  shores. 


In  time  this  route  may  be  of  idWi^  Impoir- 
tance*  Mtttettil  mioU^es  hiiVe  beeft  foUttd  jilbtig 
the  »ofihek*tl  edge  oj^  CahadiEi,  ahdSbme  tiay  they 
will  be  dfeyebpied.  This  Waiter  route  is  by  no 
meahs  ideal,  but,  lo  some  extent,  it  will  facilitate 
the  operiationd  of  miners  and  whalers. 

Nifte  years  ago.  Lieutenant  Jarvis,  of  the  rev- 
enue cutter  service,  worked  out  the  details  of  a 
plan  for  making  the  very  journey  that  Amund- 
sen has  nearly  completed,  but  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Ris  ambitious  scheme  was  to  start 
from  Herschel  Island,  skirt  the  coast  to  King 
William  Land,  and  then  up  through  the  chan- 
nels to  BaflBn  Bay  and  DUco,  Greenland.  Thence 
he  proposed  to  cross  the  Atlantic  to  North  Cape 
and  make  the  Northeast  P&isage  which  Nor- 
denakjold  accomplished  in  the  Vega  In  1878-79. 
Many  of  our  revenue  and  naval  officers  volun- 
teered for  the  expedition.  But  at  that  time  only 
one  of  our  revenue  cutters  was  fit  for  ice  work, 
and  as  she  could  not  be  spared  for  two  or  more 
seasons,  the  plan  has  not  been  i^atri^d  out. 

Our  map  ihowe  the  position  of  Herschel  Island, 
west  of  the  Mackenzie  delta,  where  Amundsen 
began  his  sledge  journey  southward  to  Eagle, 
one  of  our  Alaska  mining  towns.  At  Kay 
Point,  near  Herschel  Island,  the  Gjda  is  in  safe 
winter  quarters.  She  is  now  in  well-known 
waters  visited  by  whalers  every  season,  and  as 
soon  as  navigation  opens  next  summer  the  little 
vessel  will  be  able,  in  a  few  days,  to.  reach  the 
Pacific. 

The  broken  line  on  the  map  from  Bering 
Strait  to  Baffin  Bay  shows  another  Northwest 
Passage  which  was  made  by  the  British  explorer 
McClure  in  1850-53,  a  wonderful  journey  that 
secured  for  him  and  his  men  the  prize  of  fifty 
thousand  dollars  offered  by  their  government  to 
the  first  crew  that  shouKl  make  the  long-songbt 
passage.  We  see  the  route  following  the  coast 
channels  along  Alaska  as  far  east  as  Franklin 
Bay,  where  it  turns  north  to  Banks  Land,  on 
whose  northeastern  shores  McClure's  ship,  the 
Investigatory  was  fast  in  the  ice  for  two  years 
and  was  finally  abandoned.  The  journey  was 
then  continued,  chiefly  by  sledge,  but  partly  by 
ship,  to  Baffin  Bay,  at  the  mouth  of  Lancaster 
Sound. 

The  crew,  amid  terrible  difficulties  and  suf- 
fering, had  made  the  Northwest  Passage.  But 
not  as  Amundsen's  handful  of  men  have  made 
it,  through  navigable  waters  and  with  only  one 
ship.  McClure's  achievement  was  hailed  as  a 
great  discoveiy,  but  the  world  heard  later  of 
the  more  feasible  route  which  the  Franklin  ex- 
pedition had  proved  to  be  attainable  from  the 
Atlantic  Ocean. 
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THE  RUSSIAN  REVOLUTION  FROM  VARIOUS  POINTS  OF  VIEV^. 


NATURALLY,  Russia's  political  and  indus- 
trial crisis  occupies  the  leading  place  in 
most  of  the  current  American  and  European  re- 
views and  general  periodicals.  Perhaps  the 
most  vivid,  graphic  recital  of  the  events  them- 
selves is  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon's  monthly  *'  round  up'* 
in  the  December  Contemporary  Review.  It  is  an 
impressive  picture  of  the  lurid  scenes  which  are 
passing  in  Russia  before  the  eyes  of  the  skilled 
observer.  His  article  is  really  a  summary  of 
events  leading  up  to  the  present  situation.  When, 
on  October  30,  "the  curtain  was  rung  up -on  the 
last  scene  of  the  autocracy,"  even  the  severest 
critic  must  admit  that  the  Czar  played  a  most 
difficult  part  with  dignity. 

Dr.  Dillon  remarks  that  the  manifesto  grant- 
ing a  Finnish  constitution  is  a  curious  instance 
of  how  things  were  done  *' constitutionally." 
Had  the  Czar  done  less,  he  hints,  the  people 
might  have  believed  in  their  rulers  more, — too 
good  to  be  true,  in  fact.     Here  was  an  important 


document,  affecting  not  only  Finnish  privileges? 
but  the  rights  and  interests  of  Russians,  promul- 
gated as  autocratically  as  ever,  the  cabinet  be- 
ing ignored.  And  the  essence  of  the  Czar's 
manifesto  had  been  that  henceforth  no  measure 
should  become  law  without  the  sanction  of  the 
legislative  chamber,  a  decision  which  had  ac- 
tually been  pleaded  by  Witte  as  a  reason  for  not 
granting  concessions  such  as  universal  suffrage. 
That  is  an  instance  of  what  Dr.  Dillon  calls 
'*  hindrances  from  above." 

But  the  hindrances  from  below  were  worse 
still.  Demands,  such  as  for  an  eight-hour  day, 
were  formulated  which  no  government  could 
entertain.  And  in  the  provinces  the  partisans 
of  the  old  rdjime  went  on  organizing  *^  roughs 
and  hooligans"  into  anti-reform  brigades  to 
intimidate  the  Liberals  and  decimate  the  Jews, 
with  the  result  that,  according  to  Dr.  Dillon,  in 
Odessa  in  a  single  week  there  were  more  men, 
women,  and  children  slain  than  in  all   France 


B  ittustrted  London  News. 

A  PBOCE88ION  OF  REVOLUTIONISTS  IN  ODESSA  AFTER  THE    ISSUE  OF  THE  MANIFESTO  OF  OCTOBER  30. 

"The  Czar  is  with  us  now,"  was  their  cry. 
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during  the  Revolution.  Dr.  Dillon's  view  of  the 
situation  is  sufficiently  •  grave.  The  massacres 
are  but  one  phase  of  the  "counter-revolution." 

There  are  others  more  dangerous  which  have  not 
yet  assumed  definite  shape.  The  most  appalling  of 
them  all  is  the  indignation  of  the  inarticulate  scores 
of  millions  of  Russians  whose  name  is  being  freely 
used  by  both  reactionaries  and  revolutionaries,  but 
whose  wishes,  strivings,  traditions,  and  prejudices 
have  been  systematically  ignored  by  all.  If  now  they 
arise  in  their  frenzy  they  may  be  expected  to  do  deeds 
which  will  in  sober  truth  stagger  humanity  and  make 
the  name  of  revolution  hateful  for  generations. 

THE    AGRARIAN    DEVASTATIONS. 

To  arouse  these  millions  from  their  torpor, 
the  revolutionists  have  oifered  them  free  land 
for  their  political  support.  The  peasants'  land 
hunger  is  such  that  this  bribe  is  enough  to  make 
them  ready  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  any 
group  or  faction,  and  agrarian  disorders  have 
become  accordingly  frequent.  This  is  the  ex- 
planation of  the  immense  destruction  of  prop- 
erty, cutting  down  of  forests,  and  gutting  of 
manors.  In  Chernigov  province  alone,  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-nine  estates  have  thus  suffered. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  hatred  or  vengeance  ;  per- 
sonal feelings  count  for  little,  and  the  most  pop- 
ular man  in  the  province  is  treated  as  badly  as 
the  most  unpopular,  except  that  in  one  case  the 
destroyers  are  sorry  that  they  '<have  to  do  it," 
in  the  other  they  are  not. 

THE    FINANCIAL    PERIL. 

Financially,  the  panic  has  been  such  that  men 
have  been  ready  to  lose  20  or  *i.')  per  cent,  of 
their  capital  to  save  the  rest.  The  official  value 
of  the  ruble  is  no  longer  tlie  sanio  as  its  real 
value,  and  the  treasury  loses  heavily,  while  the 
number  of  paper  notes  has  increased  till  it  is 
not  very  far  from  the  limit  allowed  by  law. 
Moreover,  the  debt  to  the  Mondelssohns  of  Ber- 
lin fell  due  in  December.  The  revolutionists 
have  been  in  such  a  hurry  that  they  have  done 
serious  harm  by  wounding  the  sensibilities  of 
large  antl  stolid  masses  of  the  population — a 
blunder  for  which  Dr.  Dillon  prophesies  all  par 
ties  may  have  to  pay  dearly. 

THE    RELIGIOUS    RESENTMENT. 

As  illustrating  this  he  quotes  conversations 
held  quite  recently  between  the  president  and 
Committee  of  the  Municipality  at  St.  Petersburg 
and  a  number  of  illiterate  butchers,  draymen, 
etc.,  stalwart  8Upi)orters  of  the  old  order  of 
things.  They  were  ripe  for  revolt  against  the 
'*  intelligents,"  and  had  to  be  hastily  pacified. 

"What  have  you  to  siiy  against  the  intelligents  ?'' 
"They  crowd  the  streets  and  carry  red  flags  and  cry, 


A  COLD  REJECTION. 

Czar  Nicholas  (offering  a  constitution— ^4 Z/fo( ma ?if/.  in 
Hungarian):  "Here,  Bebuska  (darling)-  here  is  my  tribute 
to  your  loveliness  !" 

Russia  :  "Too  late,  Batuska  (Little  Father);  I  prefer  my 
good  stout  i)easant  husband  to  you." 

From  Bortiszcm  Janho  (Budapest). 

*Down  with  the  Czar.'"  '*Well,  but  they  don't  harm 
you,  eh?"  "They  do."  *' How  so?  Do  they  fire  on 
you?"  '*No."  **Do  3'ou  object  to  red  flajjrs?"  *'We 
don't  care  anything  about  their  flags,  whether  they  are 
red,  or  green,  or  black."  "Then  what  do  you  object 
to  ?  "  ''  We  can't  bear  to  have  them  shout  out '  Down  with 
the  Czar,' and  we  won't  stand  it.  That's  all."  *' Any- 
thing else  ? "  "  Yes.  Why  do  they  scoff  and  jeer  at  us  for 
going  to  church,  and  why  call  us  men  of  the  Black 
Hundred  lx*cause  we  pray  to  God  ?  Our  fathers  went 
to  church  and  prayed  to  God,  and  we  do  as  they.  Why 
must  these  fellows  come  and  abuse  us  for  it  ?  We  do 
no  harm  to  them.  We  didn't  go  about  shouting  any- 
thing against  their  people.  Why  do  they  insult  the 
Czar  and  make  fun  of  religion  ?  That's  why  we  are 
against  them." 

These  men  are  types  of  scores  of  millions 
whom  the  revolutionary  ])arty  cannot  offend 
with  impunity,  yet  evidently  has  offended. 

The  Counter-Revolutlon. 

The  special  commissioner  of  the  Xational  Re- 
vinn  sends  to  that  magazine  a  much. needed 
warnin«^  as  to  the  oxistmce  of  forces  in  Russia 
of  which  the  revolutionaries  and  their  Liberal 
friends  take  too  little  account.  He  says  that 
the  ()ctoh(>r  strike  nearly  ruined  the  peasants, 
and  added  unspeakaMy  to  the  misery  of  the 
famine-stricken  di^stricts.     He  thus  summarizes 
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tlio  sulislance  oi  wliat  the  f^reat  mass  of  tlio  in- 
articulate Russian  nation  is  saying  and  thinking 
just  now  a]. out  tl]('  <(»sni()[)oliLan  surface  layers 
wliicli  are  at  jH'i-sent  carrying  all  iM'fore  them. 
Ih;  says  that  he  has  collected  these  vi(»ws  from  a 
/rreat  number  of  peasants  in  different  provinces 
of  the  empire. 

Together  with  the  Little  and  White  Russians  we  form 
alwrnt  75  jwrcent.  of  theentire  popuhition  of  the  empire. 
The  ouly  other  nationalities  who  come  into  consideration 
HIV  tlio  Poles,  who  constitute  about  6  per  cent.,  and  the 
Jews,  who  are  al>out  2  per  cent.  Consequently,  we  are 
Kussia,  and  our  voice  should  Ik*  decisive  as  to  the  general 
lines  of  the  government.  The  details,  no  doubt,  must  be 
left  to  others  who  understand  such  niatt4?rs,  but  the  di- 
rection ought  tol)einipart<?d  by  us.  Our  views,  beliefs, 
strivings,  and  even  our  prejudices,  ought  to  l)e  taken 
into  consideration.  You  may  say  that  we  are  ignorant 
people.  Wei  1,  we  are.  But  such  »is  we  are  we  have  built 
up  an  empire,  and  it  is  only  meet  that  we  should  say 
on  what  linen  it  is  to  run.  And  now  it  api)ears  that  we 
are  not  to  be  consulted  in  the  matter  at  all.  Strangers 
—Jews.  Pole,**,  Finns,  Germans,  Armenians,  European- 
ized  Russians — are  now  in  power  orare  influencing  those 
who  are.  They  are  sjxiaking  in  our  name,  insulting  our 
Czar,  blaspheming  our  God,  forcing  the  government  to 
act  in  our  name  but  against  our  wishes  and  our  inter- 
estK.  Now,  with  all  this  we  are  resolved  to  finish  once 
for  all.  The  men  who  shout  and  make  speeches  and 
carry  reil  flags  at  processions  may  be  iM>lished  and  well 
taught,  whereas  we  are  rough  and  illiterate,  but  they 


THE  NEW  LIGHT  F1U)M  THE  KOKTH. 

From  Borwzcm  Janh6  (Budapest). 

are  not  the  nation  and  have  no  right  to  speak  in  its 
name.  This  is  true,  not  only  because  they  are  Jews  or 
Germans,  Poles  or  Finns,  but  because  they  have  noth- 
ing in  common  with  us,  neither  religious  nor  political 
principles,  traditions  or  strivings— nothing.  And  there 
are  thousands  of  Russians  in  whose  blood  there  is  no 
more  trace  of  foreign  strain  than  in  our  own  about 
whom  the  some  thing  may  be  truly  said, — tested  by  the 
standard  which  we,  the  people,  recognize  as  correct, 
they  are  foreigners.  They  despise  our  religion,  they 
sneer  at  our  superstitions,  they  condemn  our  patriotism 
as  narrow-mindedness  or  fanaticism.  The  stuff  of  which 
the  cement  is  made  that  binds  the  elements  of  political 
conmiunities  together  is  not  book  learning,  nor  the  gift 
of  talking,  nor  even  the  talent  for  organizing.  It  is 
character.  Learning  and  its  products  are  the  property 
of  all  humanity,— they  are  cosmopolitan  ;  character  is 
the  possession  of  the  Vace,  the  force  that  molds  its  re> 
ligion,  inspires  its  poetry,  preserves  its  social  fabric. 
The  men  who  are  snatching  at  the  reins  of  government 
to-daj'  have  none  of  that  stuff. 

That,  says  the  Xftfiofial  Review  comm'ssioner, 
is  the  crr</t,  of  tlie  liussian  people. 


8T.  FKTKUSRITKG  KTIlIKEieS  IN  TMK  NKVSKV  PKOSPKKT-THE 
l-AMOUS  HTHKET  OF  THE  CAIMTAL- <  IIANTINO  THK  ".MAK- 
SeiLUklSE/* 


Prince  Kropotkln's  Hope, 

In   the   Xinrfeenfh    Cenfurj/,  Prince   Krop)Otkin 
reviews  the  revolution,  and  does  not  hesitate  to 
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prophesy  a  happy  outcome  from  the  present 
troubles.     He  declares  of  the  authorities  that 

they  will  have  to  recognize  in  a  few  months  hence  uni- 
versal suffrage  as  the  liasis  of  representative  govern- 
ment in  Russia,  and  the  legislative  autonomy  of  Poland 
as  the  best,  the  only  possible,  means  for  keeping  the 
two  countries,  Russia  and  Poland,  firmly  linked  to- 
gether. 

This  writer  recognizes  elements  of  truth  in 
the  common  description  of  Count  Witte  as  the 
Necker  of  the  Russian  revolution. 

Like  Necker,  Witte  is  a  successful  financier,  and  he 
also  is  a  '*  mercantilist ; "  he  is  an  admirer  of  the  great 
industries,  and  would  like  to  see  Russia  a  money-mak- 
ing country,  with  its  Morgans  and  Rockefellers  making 
colossal  fortunes  in  Russia  itself  and  in  all  sorts  of 
Manchurias.  But  he  has  also  the  limited  political  in- 
telligence of  Necker,  and  his  views  are  not  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  the  French  minister  expressed 
in  his  work  *'Pouvoir  Ex6cutif,"  published  in  1792. 
Witte's  ideal  is  a  Liberal,  half-absolute  and  half-consti- 
tutional monarchy,  of  which  he,  Witte,  would  be  the 
Bismarck,  standing  by  the  side  of  a  weak  monarch, 
and  sheltered  from  his  whims  by  a  docile  middle-class 
parliament.  In  that  parliament  he  would  even  accept 
a  score  of  Labor  members— just  enough  to  render  in- 
offensive the  most  prominent  labor  agitators,  and  to 
have  the  claims  of  labor  expressed  in  a  parliamentary 
way.  Witte  is  daring,  he  is  intelligent,  and  he  is  pos- 
sessed of  an  admirable  capacity  for  work  ;  but  he  will 
not  be  a  great  statesman,  because  he  scoffs  at  those  who 
believe  that  in  politics,  as  in  everything  else,  complete 
honesty  is  the  most  successful  policy.  In  the  polemics 
which  Herbert  Spencer  carried  on  some  years  ago  in 
favor  of  "principles"  in  politics,  Witte  would  have 
joined,  I  suppose,  his  opponents,  and  I  am  afraid  he 
secretly  worships  the  *' almighty-dollar  policy"  of  Cecil 
Rhodes.    In  Russia  he  is  thoroughly  distrusted. 

THE    POTENCY    OF     THE    STRIKE. 

The  prince  bears  witness  to  the  ascendency 
of  labor  in  the  Russian  revolution  ;  not  Social 
Democrats,  or  revolutionary  Socialists,  or  anarch- 
ists, but  workmen,  have  taken  the  lead.  He 
adds  the  following  significant  comment : 

Many  years  ago  the  general  strike  was  advocated  by 
the  Latin  workingmen  as  a  weapon  which  would  be 
irresistible  in  the  hands  of  labor  for  imposing  its  will. 
The  Russian  revolution  has  demonstrated  that  they 
were  right.  Moreover,  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  if  the  general  strike  has  been  capable  of  forcing 
the  centuries-old  institution  of  autocracy  to  capitulate 
it  will  be  capable  also  of  imposing  the  will  of  the  labor- 
ers upon  capital ;  and  that  the  workingmen,  with  the 
common  sense  of  which  they  have  given  such  striking 
proofs,  will  find  also  the  means  of  solving  the  labor 
problem,  so  as  to  make  industry  the  means,  not  of  per- 
sonal enrichment,  but  of  satisfying  the  needs  of  the 
community. 

How  It  Will  Affect  Europe. 
*' Perseus"  contributes  to  the  Fortnightly  Re- 
view a  paper  entitled  "  Europe  and  the  Russian 


Revolution."  It  opens  by  a  very  just  and  Incid 
explanation  of  the  causes  which  have  brought 
about  the  present  collapse.  He  pleads  strongly 
for  Count  Witte,  who  represents  the  British 
ideal  of  constitutional  monarchy  upon  a  capital- 
istic and  individualistic  basis.  To  carry  out  his 
policy,  Witte  needed  time  and  a  fair  chance,  and 
the  Liberals  by  holding  aloof  denied  him  both. 
After  this  introduction,  ♦*  Perseus  "  proceeds  to 
discuss  the  possible  results  of  a  failure  of  Count 
Witte's  policy.  It  is  certain,  he  says,  that  the 
collapse  of  the  state  organization  of  the  Czar- 
dom  and  its  effacement  as  a  great  power  will  I  e 
to  make  Germany  dictator  of  the  Continent,  but 
that  the  Kaiser  has  assured  the  Czar  that  his 
throne  will  be  upheld,  or  restored  in  the  last  re- 
sort by  German  bayonets.  The  establishment 
of  a  Russian  republic  would  so  weaken  monarchy 
in  Austria,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Germany  that  the 
Kaiser,  in  self-defense,  would  be  bound  to  restore 
the  Romanov  dynasty  at  all  costs.  Anarchy  in 
the  Baltic  provinces  will  be  suppressed  by  inva- 
sion, if  necessary,  and  German  invasion  *'  Per- 
seus "  regards  as  inevitable  in  Poland  should  the 
Poles  attempt  to  secure  their  own  autonomy. 
The  Poles,  he  says,  are  twenty  millions  strong. 
They  are  more  numerous  than  any  European 
nation,  excepting  Russians,  Germans,  British, 
French,  and  Italians.  Germany  has  five  army 
corps  massed  on  the  frontiers  of  Russian  Po- 
land. Should  matters  come  to  the  worst,  a  cun 
flict  would  ensue  which  would  be  likely  to 
involve,  at  no  very  remote  date,  a  German  occu- 
pation of  St.  Petersburg,  as  well  as  of  Warsaw. 
Such  action  on  the  part  of  Germany  would  lead 
to  such  a  commotion  in  Austria-Hungary  as  to 
open  the  way  of  the  resolution  of  the  pan-Ger 
man  dream,  which  would  bring  the  Hohenzol 
lern  empire  down  to  Trieste,  and  possibly  to  Sa 
lonika.  *'  Perseus  "  thinks  that  England,  France. 
and  Italy  would  be  bound  to  wage  a  life>and 
death  struggle  which  Germany  might  counter 
by  changing  its  policy  toward  the  Poles  and 
creating  a  great  central  European  state  in  which 
Poland  would  hold  pretty  much  the  same  po- 
sition which  Hungary  now  holds  to  Austria. 
Everything  depends  upon  whether  the  Moder- 
ates will  rally  around  Witte. 

A  Peasants*  Meetlnff  In  Russia. 

In  the  (Contemporary  Review,  a  writer  signing 
himself  *'  B.  Pares  "  describes  a  peasants'  nieei 
ing  in  the  province  of  Tver,  north  of  Moscow. 
between  Moscow  and  Novgorod  provinces.  Then' 
is  no  Russian,  he  says,  who  does  not  admit  that 
on  the  present  situation  the  peasants,  being  90 
per  cent,  of  the  population,  will  say  the  last 
word,  though  whatpU^«^>^ond^^5g|,2Do  one 
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who  has  any  real  knowledge  of  the  peasants  will 
pretentl  to  foretell." 

Knowing  that  a  peasant  meeting  would  be 
held  in  a  certain  canton,  nominally  to  elect  a 
cantonal  elder  for  three  years,  the  writer  deter- 
mined to  be  present.  The  peasants  were  in  a  dis- 
trict in  which  there  is  much  passing  backward 
and  forward  to  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg, 
in  which  towns  some  40  per  cent,  of  the  adult 
males  had  at  one  time  or  other  worked.  The 
meeting  took  place  in  front  of  the  cantonal 
court-house  ;  and  some  one  hundred  and  fifty 
village  representatives  attended  it  with  the  can- 
tonal clerk.  The  ''Land  Captain,"  a  country 
gentleman  and  petty  tyrant,  usually  highly  re- 
actionary, was  not  present.  A  young  peasant, 
careful  to  avoid  disloyal  utterances,  mounts  on 
the  table  and  puts  to  the  meeting  nine  resolu- 
tions.    Briefly,  these  are  as  follows  : 

(1)  Better  education— a  moderately  wortied,  sensible 
demand,  at  oDce  agreed  to;  (2)  abolition  of  class  dis- 
tinctions, establishment  of  a  common  criminal  and 
civil  code  for  all,  and  abolition  of  land  captains ;  (3) 
reform  of  taxation,  which  required  explanation,  but 
was  agreed  to ;  (4)  reform  of  land  laws,  which,  with 
point  2,  excited  the  keenest  interest;  (5)  freedom  of 
speech,  the  very  idea  of  which  the  peasants  seem  hardly 
to  hare  gpi'asped,  but  to  which  they  agreed  when  they 
anderstood  it ;  (6)  an  eight^hour  working  day  and  free- 
dom of  strikes,  which  required  explanation,  and  even 
then  the  economic  results  of  an  eight-honr  factory  day 
were  little  apprehended ;  (7)  popular  representation,  in- 
dading  woman  suffrage,  even  for  peasant  women, 
^^  the  extreme  daring  of  which ''  did  not  excite  a  com- 
ment, but,  after  satisfactory  explanation  of  what 
*^ secret"  voting  meant,  this  resolution  was  carried; 
(8)  cessation  of  the  war,  which  was  objected  to  on  the 
groond  that  peasants  must  not  meddle  with  imperial 
policy ;  this  proposal  had  to  be  materially  modified 
before  it  could  obtain  the  necessary  two-thirds  major- 
ity :  and  (9),  adopted  without  dissent,  pardon  of  all 
exiles  and  prisoners  '*who  have  suffered  for  the  right- 
ful cause  of  the  people.^ 

The  Resurrection  of  Finland. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Stead  contributes  to  the  Contem- 
porary an  account  of  the  informal  negotiations 
between  the  governor- general  of  Finland  and 
the  leading  representatives  of  the  Finlanders 
on  the  very  eve  of  the  revolution  which  finally 
disposed  of  Bobrikovism  and  the  Bobrikovski. 
Hr.  Stead  says  : 

It  is  Easter  mom  in  Helsingfors.  But  the  resurrec- 
tion which  they  have  been  celebrating  these  last  days 
is  not  religions,  but  national.  Finland  has  risen  again, 
and  every  one  thereat  doth  exceedingly  rejoice,  not 
even  excepting  the  Russians,  without  whose  good-will 
this  peaceful  festival  of  the  re-birth  of  a  nation  would 
have  been  stained  with  blood.  There  has  been  a  mar- 
velons  completeness,  a  dramatic  effect,  about  the  resur- 
rection of  Finland  which  sets  it  ajmrt  from  all  similar 
re-births  of  oppressed  nationalities. 


NICHOLAS  ANn  HIS  PBOPLE. 

The  Russian  situation  as  seen  by  the  Wdhre  Jakob 

(Stuttgrart). 

Then  follows  a  ^rccw  of  the  heads  of  the  argu- 
ment on  each  side,  from  which  the  following  is 
a  typical  extract : 

Prince  Obolenski  stated  the  Russian  point  of  view 
pretty  much  as  follows : 

Finland  liad  been  the  favored  bride  of  her  Russian 
bridegroom  for  nearly  a  hundred  years.  So  long  had 
lasted  the  honeymoon  that  when  the  time  came  for  Fin- 
land to  accept  the  ordinary  obligations  and  perform  the 
ordinary  duties  of  a  Russian  housewife  she  resented  it 
as  a  cruel  oppression,  and  had  gone  sulking  ever  since. 

To  which  the  Finlanders  reply  : 

The  Finnish  bride,  although  married  by  force,  had 
been  guaranteed  that  the  so-called  honeymoon  should 
last  forever.  Her  guarantee  was  the  oath  of  her  grand 
duke  to  observe  the  Finnish  constitution,  which  was 
the  legal  charter  of  her  so-called  honeymoon  condition. 
The  attempt  to  reduce  her  to  the  position  of  one  among 
the  many  housewives  of  her  polygamous  Russian  hus- 
band was  a  violation  of  the  marriage  contract  to  which 
she  would  never  consent. 

Prince  Obolenski : 

That  the  Russian  husband  was  in  a  very  difficult 
position  owing  to  the  envy  of  the  other  wives,  who  at 
first  did  not  realize  Finland's  exceptionally  favored 
condition.  But  when  they  found  it  out  they  were 
filled  with  jealousy,  and  insisted  that  Finland  should 
be  reduced  to  their  common  level.  This  was  especially 
the  case  with  Old  Muscovy,  the  first  and  oldest  wife  of 
Russia,  who  complained  that  her  hard-won  earnings 
were  squandered  upon  this  petted  young  wife  in  the 
north,  who  contributetl  nothing  to  the  household  in- 
come, and  would  Uike  only  a  shadewy  imct  ln,the  de- 
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fense  of  the  home.  The  Russian  husband,  finding  him- 
self compelled  either  to  treat  all  his  wives  on  the  Fin- 
nish honeymoon  basis  or  to  reduce  Finland  to  the  level 
of  the  others,  chpse  what  seemed  the  easier  alternative. 
He  could  hot  level  up  without  destroying  the  ancient 
autocratic  constitution  of  his  whole  establishment,  so 
he  tried  to  level  down  Finland  to  the  general  level. 

The  Finlanders : 

That  this  is  true  and  a  confirmation  of  what  we  have 
always  stated.  But  we  object  to  be  sacrificed  to  the 
jealousy  and  envy  of  the  first  wife,  who  had  insisted 
upon  the  marriage  with  Finland,  and  who  had  accepted 
the  terms  of  the  marriage  contract.  Nor  did  they  \ye- 
lieve  that  many  of  the  Russian  people  really  desired  t« 
reduce  Finland  to  their  level. 

Prince  Obolenski : 

That  this  discussion  is  academic  and  explanatory 
rather  than  iwlitical.  For  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  at- 
tempt begun  in  1899  to  abolish  the  honeyfnoon  has  now 
been  practically  abandoned.  His  appointment  was 
practically  the  signal  of  reconciliation,  and  of  recon- 
ciliation on  a  basis  which  was  most  favorable  to  the 
Finnish  wife.  Due  allowance  ought  to  be  made  for  the 
prestige  of  the  husband  and  for  the  mortified  jealousy 
of  the  first  wife,  but  his  main  object  was  to  restore  the 
status  quo  ante  Bobrikov  as  completely  as  possible  and 
as  speedily  as  possible  considering  the  difficulties 
created  by  the  period  of  conflict,  considering  also  the 
intensely  strong  national  sentiment  of  the  great 
Russian  party  who  considered  Finland  unduly  favored 
by  the  government,  and  considering  the  somewhat 
churlish  reluctance  shown  by  the  Finns  to  reciprocate 
the  friendly  treatment  of  the  Russians. 

The  Part  Played  by  the  Peace  of  Portsmouth. 

The  Anglo- Japanese  treaty,  says  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Vyestnik  Yevrojnj  (8t.  Petersburg)  edito- 
rially, appears  to  be  a  direct  logical  outcome  of 
Japanese  success  in  the  war  just  ended,  for  this 
success  facilitated  the  acceptance  by  Russia  of 
the  terms  offered  by  Japan.  It  was  likewise 
England's  policy  to  urge  a  speedy  conclusion  of 
peace,  as  demanded  by  her  commercial  interests, 
llenco,  ''  when  the  psychological  moment  for  a 
final  decision  at  the  Portsmouth  conference  ar- 
rived the  government  at  Tokio  could  not  but 
agree  to  the  terms  acceptable  to  Russia."  After 
citing  several  paragraphs  of  the  Anglo-Japanese 
treaty,  the  writer  attempts  to  show  that  the  terms 
proposed  by  Russia  were  made  acceptable  to 
Japan  thanks  to  the  Anglo- Japanese  treaty.  In- 
deed, Japan  had  more  than  realized  her  ante- 
helium  dreams.  She  became,  in  fact,  not  only 
the  arbiter  of  the  whole  of  eastern  Asia,  but  also 
a  participant  in  the  regulation  of  the  political 
affairs  of  the  entire  Asiatic  continent.  Essen- 
tially, England  and  Japan  have  divided  Asia  be- 
tween them.  From  now  on  no  other  power  may 
undertake  anything  there  without  their  consent. 
The  dominant  power  of  the  Englisli  fleet,  backed 
by  the  land  forces  of  Japan,  excludes  now  the 
possibility  of  any  effective  outright  competition 
in  the  complicated  Asiatic  interests. 


Germany  and  France  will  retain  their  colonial 
possessions  in  Asia  only  so  long  as  they  maintain 
friendly  relations  with  the  Japanese  and  the  Enj^lish. 
Rus.Hia  must  give  up  all  active  political  enterprise  in 
central  Asia  or  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  either  entirely  or 
at  least  for  a  long  period.  This  puts  an  end  to  the  ag- 
gressive ambitious  plans  of  our  warriors.  In  spit«  of 
the  declaration  of  State  Councilor  Witte  in  his  last 
official  dispatch  from  Portsmouth,  Russia  has  for  the 
time  being  cea.sed  to  be  a  great  power  in  the  far  East. 

*•  We  have  lost  our  reputation  as  a  great  mili- 
tary power  on  tlie  fields  of  Manchuria  and  in 
the  Straits  of  Korea,"  continues  the  Vyestnik, 
''and  official  Russia  appears  now  in  the  eyes  of 
Europe  in  an  entirely  new  character  from  that 
in  which  it  did  before  the  war." 

Our  fatherland  has  become  transformed  from  a  pow- 
erful ally  and  friend  capable  of  serving  as  a  support 
for  others  in  times  of  adversity  into  an  object  of  con- 
descending pity  and  patronage.  No  one  seeks  our  politi- 
cal friendship,  and  there  is  no  demand  for  it,  and  never- 
theless we  are  importuned  by  friends  who  are  anxious 
to  give  us  useful  advice,  or  even  to  undertake  the  man- 
agement of  our  disorganized  affairs.  All  feel  an  unusual 
sympathy  for  us  since  we  were  overcome  by  the  Japa- 
nese. The  Americans  became  filled  suddenly  with  sym- 
pathy toward  Russia,  and  announced  it  loudly  to  our 
chief  plenipotentiary  at  Portsmouth.  The  English  have 
suggested  an  Anglo-Russian  understanding  with  the 
Anglo-Japanese  treaty  as  a  basis,  a  treaty  which,  in 
the  main,  is  directed  against  us.  The  French  aud  the 
Germans  actually  quarrel  over  their  concern  for  the 
Russian  finances,  and  our  patriots  think  that  western 
Europe  and  America  have  at  last  understood  and  ap- 
preciated the  great  qualities  of  official  Russia.  Many 
are  apparently  forgetting  the  true  situation,  and  our 
political  rOlc  after  the  peace  of  Portsmouth  seems  to 
them  quite  flattering  to  us. 

Without  deprecating  at  all  the  personal  ser- 
vices, the  good  qualities,  and  the  abilities  of 
our  former  minister  of  finance,  Witte,  continues 
the  Russian  review,  "  we  may  yet  be  le<l  to  l^e 
lieve  that  he  was  honored  in  the  West  not  so 
much  for  his  past  and  present  achievements  as 
for  his  probable  future  rSle,  for  his  being  the  only 
acceptable  candidate  for  the  position  of  the  lead- 
ing minister  of  the  Russian  Empire." 

According  to  the  opinion  prevailing  abroad,  Russia 
is  passing  now  through  a  period  of  internal  weakness 
and  of  a  difficult  national  crisis,  and  her  present  posi- 
tion may  be  taken  advantage  of  by  the  more  ambitious 
foreign  powers.  Hence  the  friendly  care  for  our  inter- 
ests as  displayed  by  Germany  during  our  unfortunate 
war,  and  which  appears  to  Witte  so  touching  and  so 
unselfish,  even  though  this  unselfishness  was  amply  re- 
warded by  our  concessions  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
Russo-German  commercial  treaty.  If  Russia  is  now  in 
a  state  of  decline  and  cannot  alone  manage  her  disor- 
ganized colossal  estate,  the  foreign  powers,  and  fore- 
most among  them  Germany,  will  readily  come  to  her 
rescue,  just  as  they  are  helping  Turkey,  and  as  they  hml 
previously  helped  China. 
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The  Net  Result  So  Far. 

In  his  article  ''Das  Neue  Russland,"  in  the 
Sunday  edition  of  the  New  York  SlantH-Ztituutj, 
Mr.  Herman  Rosenthal  j)asse8  in  review  tlie 
principal  political  events  of  this  year  in  Russia, 
and  shows  how,  by  its  favorite  method  of  gov- 
ernment d  la  Plehve,  Czarism  slid  down  the 
slope  leading  to  the  precipice  into  wliich  sooner 
or  later  it  must  fall.  The  various  manifestoes,- 
issued  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  not  only  failed 
to  check  the  revolutionary  movement,  but,  by 
their  ambiguity  and  lack  of  sincerity,  caused  the 
Liberals  to  link  their  fortunes  with  those  of  the 
Social  Revolutionists.  Thus,  one  saw  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  zemstvos,  the  students,  the 
jurists,  the  professors,  and  the  workmen's  organ- 
izations holding  everywhere  meetings  in  spite 
of  the  existing  prohibitions  and  showing  them- 
selves more  and  more  exacting  in  their  well- 
planned  demands.  They  required  not  more  and 
not  less  than  a  government  based  on  democratic 
principles  ;  and  being  conscious  of  their  aim, 
they  will  reach  it  at  the  end. 

The  still  little-appreciated  German  thinker 
and  satirist,  Lichtenberg,  said  : 

One  can  get  a  clearer  insight  into  states  when  one 
considers  them  as  human  individuals.  They  are  then 
aUK>  children,  and  so  long  as  they  remain  such  mon- 
archy is  the  best  form  of  government  for  them.  But  as 
soon  as  these  children  grow  up  they  are  unwilling  to 
be  subjected  to  the  same  treatment,  for,  as  is  often  the 
case,  they  are  then  really  wiser  than  their  father. 

This  simple  sentence  accurately  explains  the 
latest  events  in  the  vast  empire  of  the  Czar.  The 
Russian  people, — the  word  *'  people  "  tiaken  in  a 
more  restricted  sense, — are  past  the  spoon  ;  they 
have  become  wiser  than  the  "  Little  Father." 

A  meaner  government  than  that  of  Nicholas  II.  can- 
Dot  be  imagined.  An  absolutistic  police  state,  with  the 
Neronian  cruelty  of  a  minister  like  Plehve,  who  con- 
sidered the  .setting  of  one  class  of  the  population 
against  another  to  be  a  just  policy,  seemed  an  an- 
achronism at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century. 
The  excesses  of  the  perverse  grand-ducal  tyrant  Sergius 
Alexandrovich  discredited  the  whole  royal  family  in 
the  eyes  of  society.  The  incredible  demoralization  of 
the  army  and  navy  ;  the  colossal  corruption  of  the  higher 
and  lower  officials ;  the  utter  ruin  of  the  already  much- 
neglected  huslmndry  ;  in  short,  the  whole  rickety  struc- 
ture of  the  autocratic  and  bureaucratic  system  based 
apon  hierarchic  principles  was  rotten  to  the  core,  and 
\X»  collapse  was  unavoidable.  Beneath  its  ruins  are 
buried  thousands  of  innocent  human  victims.  Such, 
however,  is  the  eternal  march  of  the  world's  history  ! 
£ach  deliverance  must  be  bought  by  the  nations  with 
their  blood. 

Now  the  deliverance  Is  at  hand.  The  con- 
clusion of  peace  between  Japan  and  Russia  and 
the  A  nglo- Japanese  alliance  accelerated  Russia's 


political  defeat  in  tlie  far  East.  However,  pub- 
lic opinion  among  the  intelligent  class  and  in 
the  Liberal  press  agrees  that  this  forced  renun- 
ciation of  the  great  projects  and  enterprises  in 
Asia  is  by  no  means  to  be  counted  among  the 
unfortunate  results  of  the  inglorious  war. 

During  the  whole  period  extending  from  the 
death  of  Plehve  to  the  publication  of  the  latest 
manifesto  of  the  Czar,  the  most  prominent  part 
in  Russian  politics  was  played  by  the  former 
minister  of  finance  and  the  present  prime  minis- 
ter, Sergius  Yurevich  Witte.  To  his  lot  fell 
the  elaboration  of  a  modus  operandi  for  the  regu- 
lation of  the  relations  between  the  helpless,  ob- 
stinate autocracy  and  the  energetic,  progressive 
popular  forces, — a  very  heavy  task,  for  which 
he  does  not  seem  to  be  particularly  fit.  Indeed, 
owing  to  the  love  of  peace  of  the  interested 
powers,  and  to  the  collaboration  of  the  haut 
finance  and  the  peace-loving  powers,  he  succeed- 
ed in  concluding  an  honorable  peace  and  in  win 
ning  the  sympathy  of  the  American  public. 

But  he  neither  enjoys  tlie  love  of  the  Russian  court 
circles  nor  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  Russian 
Liberals.  The  Witte  manifesto  is  regarded,  both  by 
Russian  Liberals  and  by  the  European  pres.s,  as  an 
awkward  document  utterly  devoid  of  political  wisdom, 
logical  correctness,  and  manly  resoluteness.  It  bears 
the  unmistakable  traces  of  the  nervousness  of  the  am- 
bitious secretary  of  state  who  is  impatient  to  extort 
the  signature  from  the  vacillating  master,  in  order 
that  he  may  reach  the  summit  of  power.  Thus,  the 
representatives  of  the  zemstvos  of  Moscow  refused  to 
assist  the  new  prime  minister,  and  formulated  new 
demands.  And,  indeed,  the  latest  political  events  seem 
to  justify  their  distrust  of  the  government  of  the  Czar, 
for  it  is  responsible  for  the  excesses  committed  by  the 
police  and  the  Cossacks ;  for  the  Jewish  massacres, 
which,  according  to  the  documentary  evidence  pub- 
lished by  the  Jewish  organ  Vos  Rhod,  had  been  in- 
stigated by  Trepov ;  for  the  slaughtering  of  students 
and  intellectuals  by  the  Black  Hundred,  and  for  other 
similar  crimes  which  have  lately  been  committed  in 
Russia. 

But  is,  then,  the  deliverance  really  at  hand  ? 
The  numerous  pessimi^s,  who  are  not  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  actual  situation  in  new  Russia, 
express  their  doubts.  Others  go  even  so  far  as 
to  afiRrm  that  the  one  hun«lred  millions  of  peas- 
ants are  foreign  to  the  revolutionary  movement 
and  were  only  incited  by  all  kinds  of  agitators 
to  rebel  against  the  Czar, 

This,  indeed,  is  a  very  weak  argument,  for  history 
teaches  that  in  all  great  revolutions  the  work  of  de- 
liverance was  executed  by  the  few  chosen  ones  who  by 
their  indomitable  courage  and  their  perseverance  in 
the  execution  of  their  well-laid  plans  win  the  confi- 
dence of  the  masses.  Such  honest,  courageous,  disin- 
terested, and  capable  leaders  abound  in  Russia,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  Tat^r  instincts  of  the  reactionary  oflBcials, 
the  old  system  has  collapsed  once  for  all. 
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THE  OONORESS  OF  VIENNA,  IN  1816,  AT  WHICH  THE  FATE  OF  POLAND  WAS  DECIDED. 

(At  this  conflrress  all  the  principal  European  nations  were  represented,  and  the  illustration,  which  is  from  a  rare  steel  print, 
shows  some  of  the  most  famous  delegates,  including  Wellington,  Nesselrode,  Metternich,  Humboldt,  and  Talleyrand.) 


RUSSIAN  POLAND'S  FIGHT  FOR  AUTONOMY. 


RESTATING  the  historical  relations  of  the 
Polish  people  to  the  "overstates,"  Russia, 
Austria,  and  Prussia,  J.  L.  Poplawski,  writing 
in  the  Przegland  Wszechpolski  (Pan-Polish  Re- 
view), of  Cracow,  reminds  us  that  the  legal  and 
historical  basis  of  the  relation  of  the  kingdom  of 
Poland  to  the  Russian  state  are  the  provisions 
of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  contained  in  the  act 
closing  that  congress  (June  9,  1815),  which  was 
to  constitute  the  guarantee  of  the  treaties  con- 
cluded, on  May  3,  1815,  between  Russia  and 
Prussia,  and  between  Russia  and  Austria.  The 
participants  in  the  congress  did  not  agree  to  the 
pretensions  of  Russia  to  regard  the  grand  duchy 
of  Warsaw,  which  had  been  created  by  Napoleon, 
as  a  conquered  province  ;  they  consented  only 
to  the  uniting  of  the  duchy  to  Russia  as  a  separate 
state,  which  Article  I.  of  the  act  clearly  states  : 

The  duchy  of  Warsaw,  with  the  exception  of  the 
provinces  and  districts  [the  parts  of  the  duchy  re-ceded 
to  Prussia  and  to  Austria,  and  the  (then)  republic  of 
Cracow]  which  are  otherwise  disposed  of  by  the  follow- 
ing articles,  is  united  to  the  Russian  Empire,  to  which 
it  shall  be  irrevocably  attached  by  its  constitution,  to 
be  possessed  by  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  All  the 
Russias,  his  heirs  and  successors,  in  perpetuity.  His 
imperial  majesty  reserves  to  himself  the  right  to  give 
to  this  state,  enjoying  a  distinct  administration,  such 


an  interior  [territorial]  extension  as  he  will  regard  as 
fit.  He  shall  assume,  with  his  other  titles,  the  title  of 
King  of  Poland,  agreeably  to  the  form  used  and  sanc- 
tioned for  the  titles  attached  to  his  other  po8sessioQ& 

The  Poles  that  are  subjects,  respectively,  of  Russia, 
Austria,  and  Prussia  shall  obtain  a  representation  and 
national  institutions  regulated  by  the  mode  of  political 
existence  that  each  of  the  governments  to  which  they 
will  belong  will  regard  as  useful  and  proper  to  grant 
them. 

THE    LEGAL    BASIS    OF    POLAND'S    FIGHT. 

The  second  paragraph  of  the  first  article  of 
the  treaty  of  Vienna  is  the  source,  observes  Mr. 
Poplawski,  of  all  the  erroneous  or  intentionally 
perverted  opinions  of  the  politico-legal  relation 
of  the  kingdom  of  Poland  to  Russia  of  some 
Russian  diplomatists  and  jurists,  who,  like  Mar- 
tens and  Korkunov,  argue  that  the  Russian  Em- 
peror, conferring  on  the  kingdom  a  represen- 
tation and  national  institutions,  "  such  as  he 
regarded  as  proper,"  could  revoke  that  condi- 
tional promise,  could  abrogate  the  constitution, 
and  could  change  the  politico-legal  system  of  the 
country. 

Korkunov  even  indicates  a  seeming  contradiction 
between  the  second  paragraph  and  the  first,  in  which  it 
is  said  that  the  kingdom.  ^^Isunited^tovH^e  Russian 
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Kmpire  ...  by  its  constitution,  to  be  possessed  by  his 
Majesty  the  Emperor  of  All  the  Russias,  his  heirs  and 
^successors,"  from  which  it  would  follow  that  a  con- 
stitution is  the  sine  qtia  non  of  the  dominion  of  the 
Hossian  Emperor  in  Poland.  Meanwhile,  the  second 
paragraph, — upon  which  the  Poles  in  Posen,  Prussian 
Poland,  base  their  right  to  separate  national  institu- 
tions,— so  far  as  it  pertains  to  the  Russo-Polish  rela- 
tion, refers  not  to  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  but  to  the 
other  parts  of  the  old  republic  of  Poland,  which  belong 
to  Russia, — Lithuania  and  the  Ruthenian  provinces 
(Volhynia  and  the  Ukraine),— and  which  the  Congress 
of  Vienna  did  not  include  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland 
created  by  it, 

HOW    RUSSIA    HAS    VIOLATED    HER    COMPACT. 

After  it  had  rejected  tlie  <*  pretensions "  of 
Russia,  the  Congress  of  Vienna  declared  the 
union  to  Russia  of  a  part  of  the  duchy  of  War- 
saw as  a  separate  state  Utat)^ — the  kingdom  of 
Poland.  The  condition  of  the  Russian  Emper- 
or's governing  this  country  is  the  granting  to  it 
of  a  constitution  and  the  preservation  of  a  sepa- 
rate administration.  The  expression,  both  in 
the  treaty  of  Vienna  and  in  Article  I.  of  the 
constitution  promulgated  by  Emperor  Alexan- 
der I.  (December  24,  1815),  that  the  kingdom  is 
to  be  united  to  Russia /ore ver,  testifies  explicitly 
that  it  is  a  question  here  of  a  union  of  two  states 
endowed  with  equal  rights.  This  is  testified 
also  by  Article  III.  of  the  constitution,  declar- 
ing the  hereditability  of  the  Polish  crown  in  the 
Russian  dynasty  ;  this  is  testified  also  by  the 
provision  for  a  separate  regency,  by  the  fact 
that  the  kingdom  did  not  take  part  in  the  wars 
carried  on  by  Russia,  etc.  In  a  word,  this  is 
the  relation  of  a  real  union,  even  less  close  than 
that  which  until  recently  joined  Sweden  and 
Norway  ;  hence,  some  writers  speak  of  it  as  of  a 
personal  union,  depending  solely  on  the  fact  of 
having  the  same  monarch. 

This  is  not  the  relation  of  a  grant,  which  is  made  by 
one  party  and  which  may  be  taken  back,  or  of  a  con- 
tract, which  is  made  between  two  parties  and  which 
one  party  may  break  off.  The  kingdom  of  Poland  was 
united  to  Russia  by  virtue  of  the  enactments  of  the 
Congrefls  of  Vienna,  the  competency  of  which  Russia 
recognized,  and  on  conditions  which  she  accepted. 
The  relation  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland  to  Russia  has 
the  sanction  of  international  law,  and  not  of  a  Russian 
state  law.  We,  Poles,  may  not  recognize  that  relation, 
becaose  our  assent  to  it  was  not  asked  ;  but  the  breach 
of  that  relation  by  us  in  1830  did  not  at  all  absolve 
Russia  from  her  formal  engagements.  So  did  those 
states  understand  this  question  which  protested 
against  the  stripping  of  the  congressional  kingdom  of 
Poland  of  its  constitution  and  against  the  changes  in 
the  administration  of  the  country. 

To  the  question  whether  appealing  by  the  Poles 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  and 
to  the  fundamental  articles  of  the  constitution 


of  181.5  is  possible,  not  so  much  from  political 
as  from  moral  and  sentimental  considerations, 
since  it  might  be  observed  that  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  properly  speaking,  sanctioned,  in  the 
name  of  Europe,  a  fourth  partition  of  Poland, 
while  the  constitution  of  1815  declares  the  per- 
petual union  of  the  kingdom  with  Russia,  the 
writer  in  the  Przegland  W szechpolski  indLke^  reply  : 

As  regards  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  it  acknowledged 
only  the  accomplishe^Mfact  of  the  partition  of  Poland, 
but  it  did  not,  by  any  means,  sanction  that  fact.  The 
creation  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland  and  of  the  republic 
of  Cracow ;  the  provision  that  the  Poles  that  are  subjects 
of  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria  shall  obtain  a  represen- 
tation and  national  institutions  ;  the  right  given  to  the 
Poles  [by  Article  XIV.  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna]  of 
availing  themselves  of  the  means  of  communication 
[*'  the  free  navigation  of  the  rivers  and  canals  through- 
out the  whole  extent  of  old  Poland"],  and  of  the  free 
exchange  of  the  products  of  agriculture  and  of  industry 
on  the  whole  extentof  the  old  republic  of  Poland  ["the 
circulation  of  the  products  of  the  soil  and  of  industry 
between  the  different  Polish  provinces"], — all  this  tes- 
tifies that  the  majority  of  the  powers  participating  in 
the  congress  understood  the  monstrosity  of  the  parti- 
tion of  one  nation  and  of  the  stripping  of  it  of  political 
self-activity,  and  that  those  powers  wanted  to  amend 
that  enormity,  even  though  in  part. . 

But  it  is  really  not  a  question  of  that.  Our  right  to 
self-active  existence  needs  no  sanction.  Its  basis,  and 
sanction  as  well,  is  our  will.  But  if  in  the  name  of 
national  interest  we  reckon  with  the  conditions  of  the 
moment,  if  we  must  limit  our  will  by  the  range  of  fea- 
sibility, then  we  should  exploit  all  that  can  facilitate 
for  us  the  attainment  of  the  desired  object.  In  the 
defense  of  our  own  persons,  in  private  affairs,  we  all 
appeal  to  laws,  the  injustice  of  which  we  recognize, — 
if  they  protect  us.  Russian  jurisdiction  in  Poland  is 
certainly  summa  injuria;  and  yet,  we  have  recourse 
to  that  jurisdiction  and  to  the  Russian  laws  in  the  de- 
fense of  our  life,  honor,  or  property.  If  that  is  proper 
and  moral  in  personal  affairs,  then  it  is  still  more  so  in 
the  defense  of  national  rights  and  interests.  Every 
means  ought  here  to  be  exploited  ;  it  is  not  allowed  to 
disregard  any. 

But  we  must  know,  notonly  what  we  claim,  butalso 
on  what  we  base  our  claims.  We  can  not  base  our  claims, 
in  presence  of  the  opposite  party,  on  our  interest.  For, 
in  order  to  obtrude  one's  own  interest  upon  some  one 
else,  one  must  have  great  power,  and  if  we  had  that,  we 
plainly  would  retake  with  our  own  force  what  was  taken 
from  us  by  foreigners  by  violence.  But  we  likewise  can- 
not base  our  claims  on  the  interest  of  the  Russian  state 
or  of  the  Russian  nation.  That  would  be  insincere,  and, 
therefore,  ineffectual,  and  derogatory  to  us.  Hence,  it 
remains  to  us  to  base  our  aspirations  on  the  law,  such 
as  it  is,  of  which  we  can  avail  ourselves. 

Hungarians,  Swedes,  and  Finns,  this  writer 
points  out,  have  already  won  their  national 
fight  or  are  sure  to  by  appealing  to  the  legal 
basis  of  their  relation  to  the  governing  state, 
demonstrating  how  tlie  ''overstate"  had  nut 
kept  its  promise.  Poland,  he  believes,  must  fol- 
low  their  example.  Digi.i.ed  by^OOglC 
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THE  AUSTRIAN  KAISER'S  DREAM  AND  ITS  FULFILLMENT. 


TPIE  Austro-TIungarian  Enij)ire,  says  TIenri 
(le  Weindel  in  the  A'/f  Ubtstrec  (Paris),  is 
tormented  to-day  by  the  same  ills  tiiat  agitated 
it  in  1848.  Nothing  in  the  imperial  situation 
has  changed  since  that  time,  unless  it  be  that  the 
empire  is  weaker  than  it  was  at  the  time  of  the 
revolution,  and  that  the  present  day  assailants 
are  a  great  deal  stronger  than  its  enemies  of 
nearly  sixty  years  ago.  **  Francis  Joseph's  po- 
litical ideas  (like  his  epilepsy)  are  hereditary,'* 
declares  this  French  writer. 

In  this  conglomerate  empire  there  are  at  least 
eight  independent  races,  (?ach  inspired  by  its 
own  aspirations  to  act  in  its  own  way,  conscious 
of  its  powerlessness  to  affiliate  with  the  neigh- 
boring races,  averse  to  rather  than  in  sympathy 
with  them,  forming  an  empire  made  up  of  sepa- 
rate countries  and  with  not  one  common  point 
of  agreement  either  with  their  composite  mem- 
bers or  with  their  head.  Rapidly  sketching 
Austrian  history  since  the  accession  of  the  pres- 
ent Emperor,  Mr.  Weindel  characterizes  Francis 
Joseph  as  blind  and  stiff-necked.     He  says  : 

Either  because  he  could  not  or  would  not  understand 
that  an  ultra-centralist  policy  cannot  fail  to  irritate  and 
to  foment  discord  between  different  and  dissimilar  na- 
tionalities, Francis  Joseph  committed  a  verj'  grave  error 
— one  of  many.  Looking  over  the  brief  yeai's  since  1848, 
we  find  that  all  the  conflicts  which  convulsed  the  un- 
happy empire  were  caused  by  the  errors  of  his  reign. 
Francis  Joseph  ignored  the  exigencies  of  the  people  of 
his  different  possessions.  He  did  not  make  any  attempt 
to  reconcile  his  views  with  them  until  he  had  ruled 
them  and  struggled  with  them  and  tormented  them  for 
twenty  years ;  and,  at  hist,  when  he  yielded  he  did  it 
only  by  one-half,  as  the  Hapsburgs  have  always  done 
everything.  He  did  not  attempt  to  finish  his  work.  He 
was  always  satisfied  with  half  measures.  The  constitu- 
tion of  1860  endowed  the  Austrian  Empire  with  a  parlia- 
ment and  created  diets  in  all  tlie  provinces.  But  what 
good  did  that  do?  Germans,  Czechs,  Hungarians,— 
none  were  satisfied.  When  the  new  parliament  oiiened 
(May  1,  WA ),  most  of  the  seats  were  vacant.  There  was 
not  a  Deputy  from  Bohemia,  Hungary,  Transylvania, 
or  Croatia  present! 

FRANCIS  Joseph's  first  ''  forced  concession." 

When  (in  1867)  Francis  Joseph  decided  to  di- 
vide his  empire  into  two  parts,  Austria  and 
Hungary,  continues  this  French  writer,  it  was 
too  late.  The  evil  had  gone  too  far  to  be  rem- 
edied. A  great  political  party  in  Hungary  gave 
a  discont(»nted  assent  to  the  compromise  which, 
despite  the  concessions  made  by  the  institution 
of  an  Hungarian  Government,  still  bound  Hun- 
gary to  Austria, — so  far  as  concerned  finances, 
foreign  affairs,  customs  duties,  and  the  army. 
The  Czechs  in  Bohemia  and  the  Poles  in  Galicia 


clamored  for  the  same  rights  for  themselves  that 
Francis  Josepli  had  given  the  Hungarians.  They 
demanded  to  be  told  why  he  ha<i  not  caused 
himself  to  be  crowned  King  of  Bohemia  and 
King  of  Galicia,  just  as  he  had  caused  himself 
to  be  crowned  King  of  Hungary. 

He  had  dowered  Hungary  with  a  parliament  and  a 
government, — what  was  the  reason  that  he  had  not 
given  the  Czechs  and  the  Poles  these  things?  Such 
were  the  cries  raised  continually  through  a  reign  of 
forty  years.  The  struggles  gaine<l  strength  and  bitter- 
ness year  by  year,  and  during  that  time  each  separate 
race  stood  its  ground,  jealous  of  its  neighbor  and  clam- 
orous for  an  equal  share  of  all  that  the  Emperor  gave 
his  favorites.  The  convulsive  and  individual  grip  was 
not  relaxed  even  for  one  hour.  Now,  while  the  world 
is  taking  stock  in  the  great  bankruptcy  of  a  power,  it 
is  important  to  note  that,  in  the  beginning,  it  would 
have  been  an  easy  matter  for  the  Emperor  to  solve  his 
problem.  At  that  time  the  national  sentiment  was  a 
new  and  very  diminutive  craft  just  starting  timidly 
from  the  stocks  to  take  its  way  to  the  waterways  of  lib- 
eralism. At  that  time  nothing  was  needed  but  a  pilot. 
To-day,  the  craft  is  directed.  Fifty  years  ago,  Francis 
Joseph  was  a  dreamer.  If  he  had  awakened  from  his 
dream  of  centralization,  if  he  had  not  choked  back  the 
just  expression  of  national  sentiment,  the  exigencies  of 
the  clamorous  sons  of  his  empire  never  would  have 
reached  their  present  state.  There  would  have  been  no 
cry  for  a  dissolution  of  the  monarchy.  In  1848  the  Hun- 
garians asked  for  one  thing, — personal  government. 
They  are  not  asking  for  anything  now ;  they  are  work- 
ing to  destroy  the  last  tie  binding  them  to  Austria, — the 
army.  If  they  gain  this  point,— if  Austria,  forced  to  it 
by  continually  increasing  opposition,  accord  Hungary 
the  army  and  the  frontier  customs  establishments  that 
she  demands,— the  community  of  the  two  parts  of  the 
empire  will  exist  only  in  name. 

HOW    HIS    EMPIRE    HAS    SHRUNK. 

Francis  Joseph  came  to  the  throne  absolute 
sovereign  of  an  empire  embracing  all  the  cen- 
tral part  of  Europe,  and  he  has  been  forced  to 
yield  up  one  province  after  another  in  worse 
than  useless  wars.  "  He  would  have  abdicated 
rather  than  to  have  given  up  the  most  insignifi- 
cant parcel  of  his  power." 

Now,  because  he  is  afraid  that  Hungary  is  about  to 
be  plucked  from  his  crown,  he  is  forced  to  appear  be- 
fore the  world  in  the  piteous  plight  of  a  constitutional 
sovereign  who  has  no  authority  for  his  own  use  and  no 
hope  of  leaving  power  or  anything  else  to  his  successor. 
Marrying  because  he  loved  and  was  l)eloved,  he  crushed 
the  happiness  of  his  life  with  his  own  hands.  To-ilay 
he  stiinds  like  a  harmless  n)aniac,  gazing  about  him 
from  amid  ruins.  From  the  fields  that  once  bloomed 
for  full  harvest  death  has  mown  his  wife,  his  sons,  and 
his  brother.  The  field  is  waste  land,  where  nothing 
lives  but  weeds,  and  the  abandoned  monarch  is  alone  in 
the  great,  cold,  echoing  halls  of  the  solemn  Hapsburg 
palace. 
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WHY  SCANDINAVIA  WANTED  A  NORWEGIAN  REPUBLIC. 


A  NUMBER  of  analytical  articles  on  diff(3rent 
phases  of  the  status  in  Scandinavia  appear 
in  the  Danish  illustrated  review  Del  Ny  Aar- 
hiiHthede  (The  New  Century),  of  Copenhagen. 
An  extended  editorial  in  the  current  number  at- 
tempts to  set  forth  with  comments  the  sentiment 
prevailing  in  Denmark  and  Sweden  in  the  mat- 
ter of  Prince  Charles'  election  to  the  throne  of 
Norway.  The  writer  begins  by  stating  that  the 
treaty  of  Karlstad,  announcing  the  dissolution  of 
the  Scandinavian  union,  was  received  with  great 
calmness  in  Sweden.  The  Riksdag,  assembled 
in  special  session,  speedily  ratified  the  conven- 
tion, which  appears  to  have  caused  general  satis- 
faction throughout  the  whole  country. 

But,  while  accepting  the  separation  calmly, 
Sweden  felt  quite  differently  in  the  matter  of  tlie 
election  of  a  Danish  prince  to  the  Norwegian 
throne.  It  may  be  said  that  almost  the  entire 
Swedish  press  has  sounded  a  note  of  strong  dis 
approval  of  the  Norwegian  selection,  a  note  of 
disapproval  which  amounts  almost  to  a  protest, 
and  which  is  sustained  by  Swe<lish  popular  feel- 
ing. It  is  claimed  in  Sweden  that  Prince  Charles 
was  really  chosen  as  a  '*  measure  of  revanche^'' 
for  Denmark's  loss  of  Norway  to  Sweden  in  1814. 

Commenting  on  this,  the  Danish  review  de- 
clares that  there  is  not  the  slightest  idea  of  re- 
venge in  Denmark.  If  the  Swedes  think  so,  they 
misundei-stand  the  Danish  character.  Denmark 
now  believes  that  the  separation  of  1814  was 
natural  and  righteous.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
intention,  moreover,  nor  even  thought,  in  Den- 
mark, of  reacquiring  the  southern  Swedish  prov- 
inces which  were  formerly  subject  to  the  Danish 
crown.  '•  If  the  Danes  have  sided  with  the  Nor- 
wegians in  the  recent  crisis,  it  is  only  by  reason 
of  their  belief  that  a  people  ought  to  have  the 
ri<:ht  to  govern  itself  if  it  is  capable  of  doing  so." 

The  real  feeling  of  the  Danish  people  regard- 
ing the  Norwegian  selection  of  a  king,  according 
to  this  Copenhagen  review,  is  *'  unrestricted  as- 
tonishment." 

It  is  almost  inconceivable  to  the  Danes  that  the 
Norwegianfs  having  just  obtained  their  liberty,  should 
be  willing  to  give  away  some  of  it  and  return  under  the 
yoke  of  a  monarch,  with  all  the  disadvantages  that 
entails.  The  acceptance  of  Prince  Charles  is  followed 
by  the  regret«  of  the  Danish  people.  The  latter  are 
perfectly  well  aware  of  the  suspicion  which  his  selec- 
tion win  arou.se  in  Sweden,  since  the  Swedes  could  not 
hk:  expected  to  look  for  anything  but  disfavor  on  the 
spectacle  of  a  prince  of  the  Danish  royal  family  on  the 
Xorwegiau  throne.  Xo  matter  how  King  Oscar  may 
word  his  formal  approval,  fears  of  a  Danish-Norwegian 
conspiracy  against  Sweden  will  not  die  out  in  the  last- 
named  country.    Therefore,  the  Danes  are  sorry.    They 


THE  NEW   HAMI.ET,   PRINCE  OF  DENMARK. 

Hamlet  Haakon  :  "Poor  Oscar  I  To  be  ornot  to  be— King 
of  Norwny— that  was  his  problem." 

(Note  the  crown-shaped  skull  taken  from  the  coffin  la- 
beled "The  Swedish  Casket.")— From  Fbchicito  (Turin). 

exi)ect  that  bitterness  will  arise,  and  that  the  enthu- 
siasm over  a  united  Scandinavia  will  be  dampened. 

The  writer  of  this  editorial  concludes  with 
the  statement  tliat  if  tlie  Danish  people  could 
have  their  way  Prince  Charles  would  never  have 
become  the  King  of  Norway. 

A  Norwegian  View  of  the  Monarchy-Republic 
Question. 

A  good  deal  of  discussion  regarding  the  final 
choice  of  governmental  form  for  Norway  pre- 
ceded the  election.  The  magazine  already  quoted 
(Del  iV/y  AarJtniulrede,  Copenliagen)  contains  an 
article  by  a  well-known  Norwegian  lawyer  and 
politician,  Mr.  Gustav  Ileibcrg.  criticising  the 
Storthing  for  "  prejudging  tlie  issue."  Recall- 
ing to  mind  the  early  offer  of  the  Storthing  to 
have  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Bernadotte  occupy 
the  Norwegian   throne,   Mr.   Heiberg   severely 
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VOTING  IN  NORWAY. 

"  Ja"  (yes),  the  ballot  in  favor  of  royalty  (Prince  Charles 
of  Denmark). 

criticises  the  Storthing  for  not  permitting  the 
people  to  have  untrammeled  choice.  He  says 
on  this  point : 

Immediately  after  the  coup  iVHat  of  June  7,  last 
[whep  Norway  formally  declared  her  separation],  many 
Norwegian  voices  were  raised,  asserting  in  no  uncertain 
tone  that  the  present  was  Norway's  opportunity  to 
adopt  a  form  of  government  more  suited  to  the  Nor- 
wegian people  and  the  age  than  a  monarch  could  ever 
be.  The  offer  of  the  Storthing  to  King  Oscar  tempo- 
rarily silenced  these  voices.  At  the  same  time,  they 
insisted  that  unless  Norway's  foreign  policy  demanded 
a  king  the  whole  question  of  the  form  of  government 
should  be  decided  in  the  forum  of  the  people.  The 
cabinet  and  the  Storthing,  however,  were  averse  to 
letting  the  decision  pass  out  of  their  hands,  and  the 
pres.s,  which  supported  them,  initiated  an  illogical  cam- 
paign to  prove  that  although  the  monarchy  ha<l  been 
abolished  for  the  time  being  the  throne  of  Norway 
existed,— it  was  only  vacant.  Therefore,  the  people 
were  asked  to  vote,— not  as  to  whether  there  should  be 
a  monarchy  or  a  republic,  but  whether  they  should 
accept  Prince  Charles  of  Denmark  as  their  king.  This 
was  begging  the  entire  question. 

This  v/ritor  declares  that  the  Scandinavian 
journalists  who  found  an  overwhelming  desire 
for  a  monarchy  in  Norway  were  entirely  mis- 
taken. It  is  now  six  hundred  years  since  Nor- 
way has  actually  had  a  national  monarchy,  and 
during  the  years  which  the  house  of  Bernadotte 


ruled  the  country  has  not  gained  any  respect 
for  the  monarchical  idea. 

If  suflacient  time  had  been  given  before  pressing  the 
choice  of  the  Danish  prince,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
common,  democratic  sense  of  the  Norwegian  i>eople 
would  have  triumphed  and  demanded  a  more  modern 
form  of  government  than  the  monarchy.  For  many 
years  Norway  has  really  been  governed  as  a  democratic 
republic,  and  everything  has  gone  well  with  her,  in 
spite  of  crises.  The  choice  of  a  republic  would  have 
been  but  the  logical  inference  from  the  political  and 
social  evolution  of  the  last  five  decades  in  Norway. 

How  the  Norwegians  Received  the  Treaty  of 
Karlstad. 

The  Norwegian  viewpoint  in  the  matter  of 
the  mutual  concessions  at  Karlstad  over  the 
terms  of  separation  is  presented  by  an  anony- 
Inous  Norwegian  political  writer.  He  declares 
that  the  demands  of  the  Swedish  Government 
regarding  the  destruction  of  the  Norwegian  for- 
tresses would  never  have  been  acceded  to  had  it 
not  "  plainly  been  read  between  the  lines  that  in 
case  of  a  refusal  Norway  might  look  for  an  at- 
tack in  the  future."  The  one  hundred  million 
kroner,  the  mobilization  of  the  Swedish  army, 
and  the  liostiie  tone  of  the  Swedish  press  spoke 
too  plain  a  language  to  be  misunderstood.  *'  It 
was  another  variety  of  the  *  money  or  your  life ' 
threat."  Elaborating 
the  fortress  question, 
this  writer  says  : 

In  order  to  grasp  the 
full  significance  to  Nor- 
way of  this  fortress  ques- 
tion, it  is  necessary  to  keep 
In  mind  the  situation  of 
the  Norwegian  capital, 
Christiania.  The  purpose 
of  the  fortresses  in  ques- 
tion was  not  to  prottKJt 
the  capital  from  the  land 
side,  but  merely  to  pre- 
vent a  sudden  attack  from 
the  sea.  The  fortresses 
were  constructed  in  order 
to  hold  up  an  outside 
enemy  until  troops  could 
be  gathered  sufficient  for 
defense.  It  can  never  be 
forgotten  that  3  per  cent, 
of  Norway^s  population 
and  4  per  cent,  of  her  eco- 
nomic resources  are  found 
on  3  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
area.  Sweden  could  have 
but  three  motives  for  in- 
sisting upon  this  condi- 
tion,—(1)  she  desired  to 
humble  Norway ;  (2)  she 
feared  Norway ;  or  (3)  she 
wanted  to  weaken  Nor- 
wegian defense. 


VOTING  IN   NORWAY. 

*'Nei"  (no),  the  republican 
ballot  against  Prince 
Charles. 
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The  treaty  of  KaHstad,  feays  this  Writer,  in 
conclusion,  *♦  has  awakened  deep  sorrow  in  Nor- 
way, and  many  Norwegians  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  take  the  risks  of  refusal  rather  than 
submit  to  the  crying  injustice  of  Sweden's  de- 
mands.'* 

What  Sweden  Was  Dolnff  During  the  Crisis. 

Corrupt  political  machinery  met  its  Waterloo 
in  Sweden  this  fall.  Another  editorial  article 
in  Det  Xy  Aarhundrede  summarizes  the  result  of 
the  recent  Swedish  elections,  which  terminated 
a  campaign  of  great  interest  and  excitement. 
So  much  popular  feeling  was  aroused  that  the 
Norwegian  question  was  entirely  subordinated. 
'*  The  election  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most 
significant  in  Swedish  history.  A  consciousness 
of  |X)litical  independence  has  made  itself  felt  all 
over  the  country,  driving  a  large  part  of  the  re- 
actionary landed  class  out  of  oflBce  in  the  lower 
house  of  the  Riksdag."    In  the  upper  house,  this 


class  is  still  in  power,  oWitig  to  the  franchise 
being  based  on  income  (see  '•  Ldaditig  Atticle  " 
in  the  August,  1905,  number  of  the  Review). 

Since  1884,  when  the  city  of  Stockholm  went  Con- 
servative by  political  fraud,  the  party  of  reaction  has 
been  in  the  ascendency  in  the  lower  house  also.  Half  a 
century  ago,  the  Liberal  party  controlled  only  90  out  of 
230  seats  in  the  house.  The  Socialist  party  elected  its 
first  candidate  in  1896.  The  elections,  occurring  every 
third  year,  have,  however,  constantly  increased  the  So- 
cialistic representation.  By  the  fusion  of  1900,  the  United 
Liberals  elected  104  members,  and  the  Socialists  4.  To- 
gether, they  now  have  a  majority  in  the  housfe,  the  re- 
sult of  the  election  in  the  lower  house  standing  as  fol- 
lows (the  first  figures  being  those  of  1902,  the  second 
those  of  1905) :  Conservatives,  88,  80 ;  Moderates,  34, 24  ; 
Liberal  Fusionists,  104,  112 ;  Socialists,  4,  14.  The  Lib- 
eral coalition  triumphed  on  the  issue  of  universal  suf- 
frage. This  issue  can  now  count  140  votes  againt  90. 
.  .  .  The  effort  of  the  Conservatives  to  arouse  national 
passion  in  the  matter  of  Norway,  and  thus  blind  the 
people  to  the  real  issue,  has  proved  a  complete  failure. 
.  .  .  The  triumph  of  Liberalism  means  a  democratic 
policy  in  the  future  in  reactionary  Sweden. 


VICTOR  RYDBERG,  REFORMER,  THE  "DANTE  OF  SWEDEN. 


IN  order  to  uplift  mankind  socially,  the  work 
of  the  philosopher  and  poet  is  as  much 
needed  as  that  of  the  practical  man  of  affairs. 
The  poet  is  tlie  bearer  of  high  ideals,  and  the 
closer  he  stands  to  the  masses  of  the  people  the 
more  fruitful  will  his  work  be.  Victor  Rydberg 
Is  such  a  leading  spirit  and  a  captain  among  the 
Swedish  people.  In  a  recent  number  of  the 
Siycial  Tidskrift  (Stockholm),  Mr.  E.  Liljedahl 
p)oints  out  the  significance  of  this  remarkable 
man  as  a  social  reformer.  In  picturing  the  *'  in- 
ferno of  industrialism,"  Rydberg  has  indeed 
deserved  the  name  of  the  "•  Dante  of  Sweden.'' 

Gifted  with  an  immense  brain  power,  enabling 
him  to  be  at  once  philosopher,  author,  historian, 
parliamentarian,  and  journalist,  the  secret  of 
Rydberg's  popularity  lies  in  the  fact  that  his 
writings  are  attractive  to  all  classes, — to  the  work- 
man, to  the  school,  to  the  university,  and  to  the 
library.  Nine  years  after  his  death,  his  lectures 
on  Roman  culture  are  still  coming  from  the  press. 

What  are  the  prominent  teachings  of  Rydberg 
as  a  social  reformer  ?  First  of  all,  he  taught 
freedom  of  individual  conscience.  It  was  this 
that  inspired  him  in  the  fight  against  the  state 
church,  which  claimed  to  be  a  higher  court 
over  good  and  evil  than  '^  the  voice  of  God  in 
the  inner  man."  With  Rydberg  religion  w^as  a 
living  reality,  only  needing  the  support  of  dogma 
and  ceremonies  when  it  lacked  the  inner  stabil- 
ity.    In  connection  with  fa^tb  in  the  conscience 


he  entertained  belief  in  reason.  Realizing,  how- 
ever, its  inability  to  solve  all  problems,  he  re- 
garded the  claims  of  the  materialists  as  the 
height  of  human  stupidity.     Tliose  fundamental 
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thoughts  led  Rydberg  on  to  liis  successful  bat- 
tle against  dogmatism  and  tradition,  the  fruit  of 
which  is  his  great  work,  "  The  Teaching  of  the 
Bible  as  to  Christ." 

In  his  attitude  on  tlie  labor  question  Rydberg 
was  the  uncompromising  champion  of  the  work- 
ingman,  and  his  writinirson  this  subject,  in  both 
prose  and  verse,  are  part  of  the  "  treasury  of 
this  class."  Recognizing  the  mission  of  indus- 
try, his  chief  purpose  was  to  picture  that  society, 
which  was  not  governed  by  the  laws  of  law  for 
humanity.  An  enemy  of  the  upper  house  of 
the  Riksdag,  owing  to  its  slow  work  in  social 
reform,  the  liberalism  of  Rydberg  was,  on  the 
other  hand,  too  genuine  to  be  chained  to  social- 
ism.    He   warns   against   the   idealizing   of    a 


future  state  by  the  working  classes,  proving  that 
the  ideal  is  beyond  all  human  realization.  In  & 
movement  of  such  mapcnitude  as  the  labor  move- 
ment, he  fully  realized  that  frictions  must  ensue. 

The  testament  which  Rydberg  has  given  humanity 
is  too  great  to  be  fully  estimated  at  the  present  time. 
The  seed  planted  by  the  author  will  bring  forth  fmitin 
coming  generations.  The  idea  at  the  bottom  of  the  au- 
thor's thoughts  is  eternal.  Rejecting  the  dream  of  the 
pietist,  that  of  eternal  reward  for  a  good  earthly  life, 
he  declared  that  the  founder  of  Christianity  never  taught 
any  such  material  thing.  Victor  Rydberg's  idea  is  the 
one  of  Paul  the  Apostle,  or  the  social  one,— we  are  all 
members  of  one  Ixxiy.  The  member  who  advances  fa- 
cilitates the  progress  of  all  others,  while  the  one  who 
falls  behind  retards  the  whole  in  coming  to  the  full 
stature  of  man. 


DIFFICULTIES  OF  GOVERNMENT  RATE-MAKING. 


IF  it  is  finally  decided  that  the  national  govern- 
ment is  to  make  and  establish  freight  rates 
in  this  country,  as  provided  by  the  legislation 
now  before  Congress,  it  is  pertinent  to  ask  what 
standard  will  be  set  up  for  determining  a  *' rea- 
sonable "  rate.  So  far.  this  matter  has  been  con- 
sidered mainly  from  the  point  of  view  of  shippers 
who  have  been  injured  by  discriminations  in  the 
past,  and  who  now  insist  that  rates  shall  be 
reduced,  but  in  no  case  increased.  On  the  other 
hand,  Prof.  Albert  S.  l^olles,  writing  in  the  Xttrth 
American  Review  for  December,  shows  that  the 
problem  is  an  exceedingly  complex  one,  and  that 
any  "  quick  and  short-cut "  method  of  establish- 
ing rates  might  easily  result  in  creating  diflRcul- 
ties  quite  as  serious  as  those  now  existing.  Sup- 
pose that  the  Government  should  undertake  to 
secure  to  railroad  investors  a  fair  return  on 
the  capital  invested  ;  suppose  further  that  the 
sum  originally  invested  })y  the  stockholders  can 
be  ascertained.  This,  however,  is  only  a  part  of 
what  the  stockholders  have  put  into  the  road. 
As  Professor  Bolles  points  out  : 

Many  of  our  railroads  when  first  completed  were  in 
the  crudest  condition  ;  more  capital  was  added  ;  for 
years  no  dividends  were  made  and  all  the  net  earnings 
were  employe<l  to  improve  the  road,  stations,  bridges, 
remove  curves,  lessen  gnwies,  acquire  rolling  stock,  and 
many  other  needful  improvements.  Surely  all  the 
money  thus  expended  should  l)e  added  to  the  capital 
in  the  Government's  calculations. 

Again,  another  railroad  has  made  occasional  divi- 
dends i,  2,  or  3  per  cent.,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  earn- 
ings have  been  put  into  betterments.  How  much  of 
the  earnings  in  such  a  case  may  Ik*  properly  added  to 
the  capital  account  ? 

Mention   is  made  of  one   railroad  organized 


several  years  ago  which  has  never  yet  declared 
a  dividend  on  its  common  stock.  The  road  has 
been  reorganized  several  times  ;  numerous  loans 
have  been  floated  and  turned  into  stock  ;  pre- 
ferred stock  has  been  issued,  as  well  as  bogus 
stock  ;  smaller  lines  have  been  bought  and  ab- 
sorbed, sometimes  at  their  cost  value,  but  often 
at  a  much  higher  figure.  It  would  be  impossi- 
ble even  for  an  expert  to  get  at  the  amount  of 
capital  truly  invested  in  that  enterprise. 

It  would  be  necessary  for  the  Government, 
first,  to  decide  what  rate  per  cent,  of  interest  on 
actual  investment  would  be  a  reasonable  remu- 
neration to  the  stockholders  of  railroads,  and, 
second,  to  determine  what  is  the  true  capital  of 
every  railroad  corporation  on  which  dividends 
should  be  paid. 

IS    THE    LOW    RATE    ALWAYS    ''REASONABLE?'' 

Approaching  now  the  question.  What  is  a  rea- 
sonable rate  in  a  particular  case  ?  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  to  decide  whether  the  lowest 
rate  in  competition  is  always  a  fair  standard. 
Professor  liolles  maintains  that  the  bankrupt 
railroad,  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  is  generally 
in  the  most  favorable  condition  to  fix  low  rates. 
He  says  : 

If  the  receiver  can  make  enough  to  pay  running  ex- 
pen.ses,  he  can  set  the  pace  and  keep  it  up  until  the 
end.  He  need  not  try  to  earn  int«re8t  on  the  corpora- 
tion's loans  ;  as  for  the  stockholders,  they  are  entirely 
out  of  it.  Such  a  railroad  for  many  years  was  the  New 
York  &  Erie,— a  menace  to  all  solvent  competitors,  be- 
cau.se  it  was  insolvent  and  never  expected  to  be  any 
better. 

The  effect  of  a  railroad's  bankruptcy  on  its  business 
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future  is  just  as  different  from  that  of  a  private  indi- 
yidual's  bankruptcy  on  his  business  future  as  can  be 
imagined.  If  an  individual  fails,  the  competition  he 
had  previously  wa^ed  against  others  ceases.  When  a 
railroad  fails,  it  is  in  the  best  possible  condition  to  com- 
pete and  underbid  all  rivals. 

When,  therefore,  a  shipper  has  demanded  a  lower 
rate  because  it  was  given  by  some  other  company,  the 
truth  often  has  been,  as  could  be  clearly  proved  if  space 
permitted,  that  the  unreasonable  rate  was  that  given 
by  the  lower-rate  road.  It  is  true  from  the  shipper^s 
point  of  view  that  he  will  suffer  if  the  inequality  is  not 
corrected,  and  if  the  Grovernment  is  to  do  anything  in 
the  way  of  making  reasonable  rates  it  should  go  much 
forther  than  is  proposed  and  prevent  the  making  of 
unreasonable  low  ones. 

Unreasonably  low  rates  are  made  under  three  ordi- 
nary conditions, — by  bankrupt  railroads  ;  by  railroads 
possessing  an  Inferior  service,  poorer  cars,  longer  time, 
slower  delivery,  or  other  inferiority  to  their  competi- 
tors ;  by  railroads  under  peculiar  conditions  whereby  a 
heavy  cut  is  temporarily  made  to  punish  a  rival  or  gain 
some  advantage.  Without  going  too  far,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  justify  the  acts  of  those  who  have  declared 
such  rates  on  any  occasion.  Shippers  ought  to  lie  will- 
ing to  pay  a  fair  rate  on  their  merchandise,  for  it  is 
only  a  charge  that  they  pass  on  to  the  consumers. 
Whatever  wrong  is  done  by  the  practice  of  things  for 
which  there  is  no  defense,  the  wrong  is  slight  compared 
with  the  excessive  and  disastrous  competition  between 
different  companies,  which,  we  repeat,  the  Government, 
if  attempting  to  do  anything  in  the  way  of  making 
rates,  should  prevent.  Surely,  it  is  quite  as  clear  a 
duty  of  the  Grovernment  to  make  a  reasonable  rate  that 
will  secure  a  fair  return  to  stockholders,  and  thus  in- 
sure the  solvency  of  their  companies,  as  to  insure  the 
flolvency  and  prosperity  of  their  shippers.  Both  have 
equal  rights  in  law. 


NEEDLESS    PARALLEL    LINES. 

In  the  case  of  railroads  built,  like  the  West 
Shore  in  New  York  State,  not  to  be  operated, 
but  to  be  sold,  Professor  Bolles  thinks  it  is  a 
fair  question  whether  any  return  at  all  ought  to 
accrue  to  the  stockholders,  or  whether,  indeed, 
such  companies  have  any  right  to  exist.  The 
New  York  Central  was  threatened  with  bank- 
ruptcy when  the  West  Shore  began  to  do  busi- 
ness, and  to  prevent  the  sacrifice  of  its  securities 
it  had  to  buy  the  West  Shore  and  increase  its 
freight  tariffs  to  make  up  for  its  losses.  Com- 
menting on  the  episode,  Professor  Bolles  re- 
marks : 

This  is  the  history  of  many  of  these  parallel  venture.s ; 
they  ought  not  to  have  been  built,  and  as  independent 
enterprises  are  not  entitled  to  the  public  protection  or 
regard.  Conceived  in  fraud,  they  are  usually  managed 
in  the  same  spirit ;  and  if  solvent  competing  lines  buy 
them  to  save  themselves  from  ruin,  are  they  to  be 
blamed  for  making  the  public  pay  for  its  original  dere- 
liction of  duty?  The  railroads  that  have  thus  been 
built  to  sell  aggregate  thousands  of  miles.  What,  we 
repeat,  is  a  reasonable  rate  to  charge  in  order  to  gain 
some  return  on  the  capital  unwillingly  invested  under 
those  conditions  ?  And  how  does  the  Government  pro- 
pose, if  regulating  future  rates,  to  guard  existing  com- 
panies against  theae  unwelcome  contingencies?  Does 
it  propose  to  suffer  such  adventurers  to  continue  their 
work,  and,  when  at  last  they  are  put  out  of  the  way  at 
a  heavy  price,  to  prevent  purchasers  from  making  any 
advance  to  c^ver  their  unwilling  action  ?  If  this  should 
be  the  Government's  policy,  the  ruin  of  the  strongest 
railroad  in  the  United  States  could  be  easily  accom- 
plished. 


CARL  SCHURZ  IN  '48. 


NOTHING  thus  far  published  in  the  very 
entertaining  "Reminiscences  of  a  Long 
Life,"  by  Carl  Schurz,  now  running  in  McClure's 
Magazine^  surpasses  in  interest  the  account  of 
the  author's  university  days  at  Bonn,  which  ap- 
pears in  the  January  number.  Young  Schurz 
was  a  member  of  the  Burschenschaft  Franconia, 
one  of  the  many  students*  associations  which 
had  been  organized  at  various  universities  after 
the  wars  of  liberation  early  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  present  narrative  by  Mr.  Schurz 
covers  the  eventful  winter  of  1847-48, — a  pe- 
riod of  revolution  in  Europe  and  of  special  unrest 
in  the  German  universities.  The  effect  of  the 
overturn  in  Paris  on  the  German  student  imag- 
ination is  best  described  by  Mr.  Schurz  in  his 
own  words  : 

One  morning  toward  the  end  of  February,  1848, 1  sat 
qnietly  in  my  attic  chamber  working  hard  at  my  trag- 
edy of  Ulrich  von  Hutten,  when  suddenly  a  friend 


rushed  breathlessly  into  the  room,  exclaiming  :  '*  What, 
you  sitting  here  I  Do  you  not  know  what  has  hap- 
pened ? " 

"No;  what?" 

*'The  French  have  driven  away  Louis  Philippe  and 
proclaimed  the  Republic." 

I  threw  down  my  pen— and  that  was  the  end  of  my 
Ulrich  von  Hutten.  I  never  touched  the  manuscript 
again.  We  tore  down  the  stairs  into  the  street  to  the 
market  square,  the  accustomed  meeting-place  for  all 
the  student  societies  after  their  midday  dinner.  Al- 
though it  was  still  forenoon,  the  market  was  already 
crowded  with  young  men  talking  excitedly.  There  was 
no  shouting,  no  noise,  only  agitated  conversation. 
What  did  we  want  there  ?  This  probably  no  one  knew. 
But  since  the  French  had  driven  away  Louis  Philippe 
and  proclaimed  the  Republic,  something,  of  course, 
must  happen  here  too.  Some  of  the  students  had  brought 
their  rapiers  along,  as  if  it  were  necessary  at  once  to 
make  an  attack  or  to  defend  ourselves.  We  were  domi- 
nated by  a  vague  feeling  that  a  great  outbreak  of  ele- 
mental forces  had  l)egun.  as  if  an  earthquake  was  im- 
pending of  which  we  had  felt  the  first  shock,  and  we 
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instinctively  crowded  together.  Thus  we  wandered 
about  in  numerous  bands  to  the  "Kneipe,"  where  our 
restlesHuess,  however,  wouUl  not  suffer  us  long  to  stay  : 
then  to  other  pleasure  resorts,  where  we  fell  into  con- 
versation with  all  manner  of  strangers,  to  find  in 
them  tlie  same  confused,  astonished,  and  expectant 
state  of  mind ;  then  back  to  the  market  square  to 
see  what  might  be  going  on  there ;  then  again  some- 
where else,  and  so  on  without  aim  and  end,  until 
finally  late  In  the  night  fatigue  compelled  us  to  find 
the  way  home. 

The  next  morning  there  were  the  usual  lectures  to 
be  attended.  But  how  profitless  !  The  voice  of  the  pro- 
fessor sounded  like  a  monotonous  drone  coming  from 
far  away.  What  he  had  to  say  did  not  seem  to  concern 
us.  The  pen  that  should  have  taken  notes  remained 
idle.  At  last  we  closed  with  a  sigh  the  note-l)ook  and 
went  away,  impelled  by  a  feeling  that  now  we  had 
something  more  important  to  do. — to  devote  ourselves 
to  the  affairs  of  the  fatherland.  And  this  we  did  by 
seeking  as  quickly  as  possible  again  the  company  of 
our  friends,  in  order  to  discuss  what  had  happened  and 
what  was  to  come.  In  these  conversations,  excited  as 
they  were,  certain  ide^is  and  catchwords  worked  them- 
selves to  the  surface  which  expressed  more  or  less  the 
feelings  of  the  people.  Now  had  arrived  in  Germany 
the  day  for  the  estAblishment  of  "German  unity"  and 
the  founding  of  a  great  powerful  national  German 
Empire.  In  the  first  line  the  convocation  of  a  national 
parliament.  Then  the  demands  for  civil  rights  and 
liberties,  free  speech,  free  press,  the  right  of  free  assem 
bly,  equality  before  the  law,  a  freely  elected  repre- 
sentation of  the  people  with  legislative  power,  respon- 
sibility of  ministers,  self-government  of  the  communes, 
the  right  of  the  people  to  carry  arms,  the  format  ion  of 
a  civic  guard  with  self-elected  officers,  etc.,  etc.,— in 
short,  that  which  was  called  a  "constitutional  fonu  of 
government  on  a  broad  democratic  basis." 

Republican  ideas  were  at  first  only  sparingly  ex- 
pressed. But  the  word  democracy  was  soon  on  many 
tongues,  and  many,  too,  thought  it  a  matter  of  course 
that  if  the  princess  should  try  to  withhold  fi"om  the 
people  the  rights  and  lil>erties  demanded  force  should 
take  the  place  of  mere  jietition.  Of  course,  the  regen- 
eration of  the  fatherland  must,  if  possible,  be  accom- 
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plished  by  peaceable  means,  but  it  must  l)e  accom- 
plished at  all  events. 

A  few  days  after  the  outbreak  of  this  commotion  I 
reached  my  nineteenth  birthday.  I  remember  to  have 
l)een  so  entirely  absorbed  by  what  was  happening  that 
I  could  hardly  turn  my  thoughts  to  anything  else,  I, 
like  all  my  friends,  was  dominated  by  the  feeling  that 
at  last  the  great  opportunity  had  arrived  for  giving  to 
the  German  i)eople  the  liberty  which  was  their  birth- 
right, and  to  the  German  fatherland  its  unity  and  great- 
ness, and  that  it  was  now  the  first  duty  of  every  Ger- 
man to  do  and  to  sacrifice  everything  for  this  sacred 
object.    We  were  profoundly,  solemnly,  in  earnest. 


MAYOR  JOHNSON,  OK  CLEVELAND. 


1"*IIK  third  election  of  Tom  L.  Jolinsoii  as 
mayor  of  ('leveland,  by  an  increased  i)lii- 
rality,  makes  especially  timely  the  characteriza- 
tion of  Mayor  Johnson  ]>y  Dr.  E.  W.  Hemis  in 
the  J)ecember  Arena.  Mr.  Johnson,  himself  a 
Democrat  widely  known  as  an  advocate  of  the 
single  tax,  has  achieved  his  victories  in  a  strongly 
Republican  city,  wliere  his  ideas  on  taxation  are 
distinctly  unpopular.  Dr.  Remis,  who  has  served 
under  him  as  head  of  the  Cleveland  water  de- 
partment, ascribes  the  mayor's  success  partly  t<» 
his  insistence  on  the  destruction  of  sj)ecial  privi-^ 
lege,  partly  to  liis  willingness  to  work  for  what 
is  immediately  attainable  in  municipal  reform, 
and  partly  to  his  democratic  faith  in  the  people. 


In  regard  to  Mayor  Johnson's  manner  of  con- 
ducting his  oflRce,  Dr.  Bemis  says  : 

lie  has  broad  views  f»f  public  policy  and  a  keen  de- 
sire for  a  clean,  pure  govern nieut,  as  well  as  for  a  gov- 
ernment that  can  hold  its  own  in  the  contest  with 
si)ecial  privileges.  No  man  in  Ohio  has  done  so  much 
;is  he  Hgaiust  the  spoils  system  and  in  favor  of  adminis- 
trative elliciency.  Referring  to  the  matter  at  a  time 
when  disgruntled  spoilsmen,  were  fiercely  demanding 
a  surrender,  he  said  of  the  merit  system  :  '*  I  believe  it 
is  good  politics ;  but  anyway,  it  is  decent."  As  evidence 
(»f  his  broad  views,  one  may  instance  also  that  during 
the  past  fonr  and  a  half  years  in  office  he  has  effected 
great  improvements  in  street  paving  and  cleaning,  the 
construction  of  sewers,  the  popularization  of  parks,  the 
development  of  playgrounds,  the  efficiency  of  the  wat^r, 
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police,  and  fire  departments,  tbe  separation  of  grade 
crotisings,  tbe  management  of  the  reformatory  and  of 
juvenile  delinquents,  and  of  many  other  matters. 

EXECUTIVE  CAPACITY  COUPLED  WITH  KEENNES8  OF 
PERCEPTION. 

His  citpacity  in  at  least  two  respects  is  extraordi- 
nary,—first,  his  executive  capacity,  an  important  evi- 
dence of  which  is  his  conceded  ability  to  select  strong 
subordinates  and  to  impress  them  with  somewhat  of 
his  own  enthusiasm,  and,  second,  his  ahility  to  look  to 
the  heart  of  the  problem,  whether  of  engineeting  or  of 
political  and  economic  science, — in  other  words,  his 
power  of  perception.  One  of  the  most  prominent  civil 
engineers  of  the  country,  after  contact  with  our  mayor, 
pronoonces  his  power  of  perception  the  greatest  he  has 


ever  met  in  a  very  wide  acquaintance.  Mr.  Johnson 
has  taken  out  many  patents,  some  being  of  large  value. 
This  engineering  ability  joined  to  financial  keenness 
greater  than  that  hitherto  shown  by  any  of  our  reform 
leaders  makes  his  advice  in  the  development  of  muni- 
cipal ownership  along  Kafe  and  rational  lines  invalu- 
able. It  has  been  often  sought  and  freely  given  in  more 
than  one  large  city.  His  universally  admitted  success 
in  giving  Cleveland  the  purest,  most  efllcient,  govern- 
ment she  has  ever  enjoyed,  and  one  that  is  better  than 
that  of  most,  and  possibly  of  all,  the  other  forty  cities 
in  this  country  of  over  one  hundred  thousand  popula- 
tion, has  drawn  to  him  the  support  of  thousands  of  Re- 
publican voters  who  have  not  yet  been  converted  to  his 
taxation,  public-ownership,  home-rule,  and  direct-legis- 
lation policies. 


SOME  SURVIVING  tIGHTHOUSES  OF  ANTIQUITY. 


A  DESCRIPTION  of  some  of  tho  must  fa- 
inous  lighthouses  of  antiquity,  particularly 
those  which  survive  until  tlie  present  or  have 
been  restored,  appears  in  the  monthly  magazine 
Prometheus,  of  Berlin,  by  Herr  Buchwald,  a 
well-known  German  civil  engineer.  Of  course, 
Herr  Buchwahl  begins  with  the  most  famous 
lighthouse  of  olden  times,  the  granite  tower  on 
tlie  island  of  Pharos,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Imr- 
lM>r  of  Alexandria,  Egypt.  This  structure  was 
known  as  one  of  the  Seven  Wonders  of  \\\v 
old  world,  and  it  certainly  must  have  made  a 
great  impression  on  the  incoming  mariner. 
Although  the  descriptions  in  classic  literature 
of  this  famous  lighthouse  are  very  meager,  a 
German  architect,  Professor  Adler,  of  Berlin. 
]ia8  succeeded  in  reconstructing  on  paper  tho 
famous  tower, — whicli  we  reproduce  here. 

The  firet  stone  of  the  Pharos  lighthouse  was  laid  by 
King  Ptolemeus  Ix>gi,  about  the  year  299  B.C.  The 
.structure  was  completed  in  ten  years.  The  architect, 
Sostratos  of  Knidos,  obtained  royal  permission  to  in- 
Krrilie  on  the  tower  **  Sostratos  of  Knidos,  Son  of  Dexi- 
phanesk  to  the  Gods,  Guidersof  the  Mariner."  The  cost 
of  construction  of  the  entire  tower,  we  are  informed, 
amounted  to  SOOtalentsof  gold,  equal  to  probably  about 
$1,000,000  of  our  present  currency.  The  height  was  1 1 1 
meters  (approximately,  W9  feet) ;  and  the  beacon  light, 
iMxorrling  to  ancient  tradition,  was  visible  at  a  distance 
of  thirty  miles.  The  source  of  illumination  is  doubtful. 
The  open  shaft,  with  a  pumping  device,  indicates  that 
oii  of  6ome  kind  was  used,  and  the  lantern  engraved  on 
local  coins  eliminates  the  idea  of  the  open  wood  Are. 
All  through  the  wars  of  the  Romans  and  Mohamme 
dans,  up  to  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century,  the 
lighthouse  was  kept  in  working  order.  After  that, 
neglect  and  decay  set  in,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century  the  famous  lighthouse  was  little  more 
than  a  ruin. 

One  of  the  other  famous  lighthouses  of  an- 
tiquity was  the  gigantic  iron  statue  of  Rhodes. 


the  principle  of  which  lias  been  revived  in  the 
Bartholdi  Statue  of  Liberty  in  New  York  Har- 
bor. This  was  the  famous  Colossus  of  Rhodes. 
It  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  and,  as  an 


THK  PHAROS  OF  EGYPl'. 

(The  faraons  lighthouse  at  the  entrance  to  Alexandria 
Hnrbor,  restored,) 
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oracle  forbade  its  reconstruction,  the  metal  of 
tlie  famous  statue  was  sold  by  the  conquering 
Arabs  for  what  would  be  equal  to  $200,000  of 
our  money  to-day. 

Beginning  with  Roman  ascendency  in  Europe, 
we  have  more  detailed  and  accurate  information 
about  lighthouses.  The  Roman  lighthouse  was 
characterized  chiefly  by  its  outside  staircase, 
leading  to  the  top,  upon  which  an  open  wood 
fire  was  always  kept  burning. .  Probably  the 
most  symmetrical  of  these  Roman  structures  was 
the  tower  erected  at  Ostia,  the  seaport  of  Rome, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  and  finished  during 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Nero.     The  mightiest 


of  Roman  lighthouses,  however,  w^as  the  one 
built  by  the  Emperor  Caligula  at  Boulogne-sur- 
Mer,  on  the  British  (^hannel,  in  memory  of  his 
visit  to  Britannia.  Tiiis  tower,  with  the  one  at 
Corunna,  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  are  the  best  pre- 
served of  ancient  lighthouses.  From  old  paint- 
ings we  are  able  to  get  an  idea  of  the  original 
construction  of  the  latter  tower,  which  is  the 
only  one,  excepting  the  Pharos,  which  is  in  any 
degree  of  preservation  to-day.  At  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  Spanish  Government 
restored  this  tower,  and  since  that  time  it  has 
served  the  shipping  of  the  world  without  inter- 
ruption. 


RECENT  COLLEGE  ARCHITECTURE  IN  AMERICA. 


THE  typical  features  of  American  college  and 
university  arcliitecture  are  descriV)ed  in  a 
series  of  papers  contributed  to  Apphtoii's  Jiook- 
lovers  Mafjazinc  hy  Christian  Brinton.  In  the 
January  installment,  the  new  l>uildings  at  Har- 
vard and  Yale  are  described,  some  excellent 
drawings  by  Vernon  Howe  Bailey  accompanying 
tlie  te.xt.  Mr.  Brinton  rejoices  in  the  revival  of 
what  he  concedes  the  true  spirit  of  Harvard 
architecture. — namely,  the  colonial,  or  Georgian, 
style,    which    predominates   in    the   most   recent 


THE  MEMORIAL   VE8T1  BULK, .  VALE. 

(Design  by  Carr^re  &  HaBtingH.) 


creations.  An  example  of  this  reversion  to  the 
primitive  simplicity  of  Harvard  architecture  is 
the  new  Harvard  (jnion,  which  for  years  was 
the  project  of  Colonel  Higginson  and  was  finally 
carried  to  a  conclusion  by  Messrs.  McKim,  Mead 
k  White.  The  Union  is  a  gi-eat  undergraduate 
and  graduate  club,  which  fulfills  the  social  needs 
of  university  life  in  much  the  same  degree  as 
does  Phillips  Brooks'  house  the  religious  needs. 

vale's  nkw  nriLDiNds. 

Unlike  Harvard.  Yale  has  practically  done 
away  with  all  of  her  old  buildings,  and  has  not 
cared  to  preserve  their  architectural  type.  The 
Yale  of  today,  declares  Mr.  Brinton,  is  neither 
local  nor  Georgian,  but  displays  an  unconvincing 
compromise  between  the  deli(!ate  classicism  of 
Messrs.  Car  re  re  &  Hastings  and  tlie  somewhat 
matter-of  fact  Collegiate  (Jothic  of  Mr.  Haight. 
Of  the  old  Brick  Row,  only  one  building — the 
famous  South  Middle — remains.  The  most  satis- 
factory architecture  of  modern  Yale,  according 
to  Mr.  lirinton,  is  to  be  found  in  the  bicenten- 
nial group  of  buildings,  which  owes  its  existence 
to  the  initiative  of  President  Hadley.  These 
buildings  are  the  work  of  Messrs.  Carre  re  k 
Hastings,  of  New  ^'ork,  and  are  suggestive  of 
the  Louis  XVI.  period.  The  portions  thus  far 
finished  comprise  the  Memorial  ^'estibule  and 
the  Dining  Hall,  and  the  Woolsey  Auditorium. 
Woodbridge  Hall,  Messrs.  Howells  &  Stokes'  new 
Administration  Building,  and  Byers  Memorial 
Hall  (each  of  which,  in  a  sense,  belongs  to  the 
bicentennial  group),  are  also  in  keeping  with  the 
general  scheme  as  to  style  and  construction.  It 
would  be  difficult,  says  Mr.  Brinton.  t )  imagine 
anything  ''more  logical,  more  captivating,  or 
more  discreetly  decorative  "  than  this  scheme, 
which  occupies  an  entire  block. 
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THE  DESIGNER  OF  THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  MONUMENT. 

THE  death  of  Count  (Tiiiseppe  Sacconi,  archi- 
tect of  the  great  monument  to  King  Vic- 
tor Emmanuel  II.  at  Rome,  has  called  forth  from 
Italian  reviews  praise  that  to  the  stranger  seems 
almost  extravagant.  The  Italia  Moderna  (Rome) 
begins  by  saying  : 

Art  has  lost  in  this  architect  one  who  knew  the  great 
and  profound  significance  of  marbles,  and  of  lines  one 
of  it.s  most  glorious  devotees,  and  Italy  one  of  her  great- 
est HouH.  Rather,  if  to  understand  the  nature,  the  life, 
and  the  will  of  the  mother  is  to  be  the  favorite  son,  the 
son  of  the  spirit  vast  as  space  and  deep  as  the  sea,  It-aly 
has  lost  in  Giuseppe  Sacconi  the  greatest  of  her  sons. 

The  Nuova  Antologia  (Rome),  after  remarking 
on  the  great  projects  he  left  uncompleted,  says  : 
*'  The  name  of  Giuseppe  Sacconi  is,  nevertheless, 
consecrated  to  fame.  He  is  the  first  great  artist 
of  the  third  Rome.'* 

The  enormous  monument,  largest  of  our  times, 
which  in  a  series  of  terraces  crowned  witli  statues 
and  temples  fills  one  slope  of  the  Capitoline  hill, 
has  been  nearly  twenty  years  in  construction, 
and  is  far  from  completed,  though  the  details  had 
all  been  worked  out  before  the  architect's 
death. 

The  slowness  oi  its  building,  however,  had 
enabled  him  to  better  the  design  constantly,  and 
this  intelli<;ent  alteration  to  produce  the  most 
harmonious  lesult  can  scarcely  be  done  by  an- 
other less  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  creation. 
The  design  was  one  of  three  chosen  from  one 
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(Designed  by  Giuseppe  Sacconi.) 


THK  I«ATK  ITAMAX  ARCHITK^^P,  IJII'SRPPK  SACCONI. 

hundred  and  fifty  in  1S8  4,  and  was  then  se- 
lected by  popular  vote  as  the  best  of  all.  The 
Italia  Moderna  says  : 

If  everything  of  our  effort  and  of  our  nationality 
should  be  dispersed  and  disappear,  the  ruins  of  the 
Coliseum,  of  St.  Peter's,  and  of  the  monument  to  Victor 
Emmanuel,— the  ruins  of  the 
works  of  our  ancestors  and  of 
Giuseppe  Sacconi, — would  suffice 
to  tell  posterity  that  there  once 
lived  a  people  whose  traditions 
of  glory  will  never  be  forgotten  ; 
which  was  ever  unique  and  the 
same  through  all  the  struggles 
of  all  the  ages ;  which  had  a  life 
of  warlike  glory,  and  grandiose 
and  glorious  traditions  of  art 
that  from  the  dawn  to  the  setting 
of  that  people  never  perished. 
Giuseppe  Sacconi  united  in  him- 
self all  the  grandeur,  the  mighty 
forces,  and  the  faith  of  the  Ital- 
ian spirit  from  antique  Rome  to 
modern  Italy,  from  the  first  Rome 
to  the  third. 

Among  the  other  works  of 
importance  intrusted  to  Sac- 
coni were  the  expiatory  chap- 
el at  Monza,  the  tomb  of  King 
Humbert  in  the  Pantheon, 
and  the  fagade  of  Santa  Ma- 
ria degli  Angeli,  where  Mi- 
chael Angalo  $i^vkyi^i)Jitelli 
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were  his  predecessors  in  fitting  a  modern  church 
into  the  batlis  of  Diocletian.  This  facade  re- 
mains uncompleted.  Count  Sacconi  was  not 
only  an  artist.     For  many  years  he  hail  been 


a  member  of  parliament,  and  there  served  art 
in  another  way,  for,  when  matters  of  :irt  wero 
under  discussion,  he  was  always  listened  to  as 
an  authority  who  knew  whereof  he  spoke. 


A  DEMOCRAT  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES. 


THE  reports  of  those  members  of  Congress 
who  visited  the  Philippines  last  summer 
on  the  invitation  of  Secretary  Taft  have  been 
awaited  with  no  little  curiosity.  Especial  inter, 
est  attaches  to  the  observations  of  the  Demo- 
cratic and  anti-imperialist  members  of  the  party, 
one  of  whom,  Senator  Francis  G.  Newlands,  of 
Nevada,  contributes  to  the  North  American  Review 
for  December  a  candid  statement  of  his  views 
and  conclusions. 

Senator  Newlands  begins  with  a  frank  ad- 
mission of  his  own  skepticism  regarding  the 
fitness  of  the  Filipino  people  for  self-govern- 
ment and  an  equally  frank  recognition  of  the 
essential  agreement  between  President  Roose- 
velt and  "William  J.  Bryan,  the  leaders,  respec- 
tively, of  the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties, 
respecting  the  ultimate  relations  of  our  govern- 
ment to  that  people.  At  the  same  time,  he 
pays  a  cordial  tribute  to  Secretary  Taft,  *'  whose 
fixed  determination  to  conduct  the  government 
of  the  Philippines  in  the  interest  of  the  Filipino 
people  as  a  sacred  trust,  uncontrolled  by  selfish 
considerations,  had  aroused  the  moral  sentiment 
and  challenged  the  admiration  of  the  country." 
In  short,  Senator  Newlands  declares  his  belief 
that  the  best  men  of  both  parties  are  now  intent 
upon  solving  the  Philippine  question  ''in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  theory  and  the  tradi- 
tions of  our  government." 

AN    AGRICULTURAL    BANK. 

The  Senator's  observations  of  the  Filipino 
people  go  far  to  confirm  much  that  has  been 
written  concerning  them  by  other  American  ob- 
servers. He  believes  them  capable  of  much  de- 
velopment. Their  leaders  are  assiduous  in  cul- 
tivating the  popular  aspirations  for  national 
independence,  but  naturally  their  conception  of 
individual  rights  and  liberties,  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  sense,  is  still  obscure.  Senator  Newlands 
})elieve8  that  there  can  be  no  permanent  friend- 
liness between  the  Filipinos  and  the  Americans. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  the  Philippine  Com- 
mission is  working  out  problems  of  good  gov- 
ernment,— if  not  yet  a  government  of  the  people 
or  by  the  people,  at  least  a  government  for  the 
people. 

Senator  Newlands  lays  much  stress  on  the 


need  of  an  agricultural  bank,  resembling  those 
of  Germany  and  Egypt,  with  a  capital  of  at  least 
ten  million  dollars.  While  the  country  is  in  a 
state  of  ''financial  collapse,"  as  descri1>ed  by  the 
Manila  Chainl)er  of  Commerce,  we  cannot  expect 
such  a  bank  to  be  organized  by  private  capital. 
Senator  Newlands  states  the  case  for  a  govern- 
ment bank  in  the  following  paragraphs  : 

An  agricultural  bank  could  loan  the  money  uec^ 
8ary  to  introduce  improved  methods,  particularly  on 
the  Kugar  plantations.  It  could  also  aid  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  four  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land 
purchased  from  the  friars,  which  are  .still  on  the  hands 
of  the  insular  government.  Assisted  by  the  Bureau  of 
Agriculture,  it  could  accomplish  the  development  of 
the  general  agricultural  interests  of  the  islands  upon  a 
thoroughly  modern  and  scientific  basis.  All  moHey^^ 
advanced  could  be  properly  secured  upon  the  improve- 
ment's made.  And  thus  an  insular  agricultural  bank, 
with  a  capital  derived  from  the  sale  of  insular  bood^i 
at  ii  per  cent.,  guaranteed  by  the  United  States,  could 
do  a  business  that  would  earn  at  lea.st6  per  cent. 

It  will  l)e  economy  for  the  United  Stat-es  to  move 
generously  and  efficiently  now.  Kconoinic  distress  may 
result  in  discontent  that  will  cause  outbreaks  whose 
suppression  will  cost  infinitely  more  than  the  aid  at 
present  needed.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  trop- 
ical islands  have  been  languishing  for  years.  The 
temperate  zone  has  beaten  th«  tropical  zone  in  competi- 
tion in  sugar  and  tobacco.  The  outbreak  of  Cuba 
against  Spain  was  largely  due  to  economic  distress 
caused  by  the  low  price  of  sugar ;  I  think  it  likely  that 
it  has  also  had  something  to  do  with  the  contempora- 
neous discontent  in  the  Philippines. 

The  insular  revenues  are  now  only  about  19,000,001) 
in  gold,  to  which  may  be  added  $8,000,000  in  gold  as  the 
municipal  revenues  for  Manila,  and  $2,000  000  in  gold 
as  the  provincial  and  municipal  revenues  outside  of 
Manila.  Fourteen  million  dollars  in  gold  is  the  sum 
that  is  now  available  annually  for  all  purposes,  insular, 
provincial,  and  municipal,  in  a  government  of  seven 
million  people.  When  we  recall  that  the  District  of 
Columbia,  with  less  than  three  hundred  thousand  peo- 
ple, requires  about  nine  or  ten  million  dollars  aunii- 
ally  for  municipal  and  District  purposes,  it  seems 
amazing  that  the  Insular  Commission  should  have  ac- 
complished 80  much  with  so  little. 

THE    ABOLITION    OF     TARIFF    DUTIES. 

The  policy  of  Philippine  free  trade  might 
be  expected  to  appeal  to  Senator  Newlands,  as 
a  Democrat,  with  j)eculiar  force,  but  he  con- 
tends that  the  proposed  arrangement, — namely, 
the  abolition  of  the  American  duties  on  Philippine 
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products,  to  be  followed,  when  the  Spanisli 
treaty  expires,  three  years  lience,  by  the  aboli- 
tion of  Pliilippine  duties  upon  American  prod- 
ucts,— so  far  as  the  Plnlip[)ine  Islands  are  con- 
cerned, means  restricted  trade,  not  freer  trade. 
It  would  give  the  United  States  a  monopoly  of 
imports  into  the  Philippines,  but  such  a  privi- 
lege would  give  Japan  and  China  an  excuse  for 
refusing  us  equal  trade  opportunities  in  Man- 
cliuria  and  Korea.  At  best,  an  arranfi:ement  of 
this  kind  would  be,  so  far  as  the  Philippines 
are  concerned,  a  sul)sidy  scheme. 

There  are  also  political  objections  to  this  plan 
of  mutual  subsidy.  The  Philippines  are  now 
almost  entirely  dependent  for  their  revenue 
upon  customs  duties.  With  tlie  loss  of  such 
revenue  the  substitution  of  land  ami  other  in- 
t«;mal  taxes  will  be  required.  There  is  already 
a  vehement  protest  against  a  land  tax. 

Senator  Newlands  argues,  further,  that  it 
would  be  particularly  unwise  at  this  tin»e  to 
complicate  the  fiscal  and  revenue  systems  of 
the  two  countries.  Our  policy  should  be  to 
hold  the  Philippines  entirely  separate  from  the 
United  States,  so  that  when  the  time  comes  for 
independence  there  will  be  no  ilifficulty  in  df- 
f'laring  the  trusteeship  ended  antl  turning  over 
the  wanl's  propeity. 

BCGGESTED    LEGISLATION. 

In  place  of  the  proposed  reduction  in  duties. 
Senator  Newlands  suggests  the  following  legis- 
lation, as  embodying  the  more  important  reforms 
advocated  in  his  article  : 


1.  The  repeal  of  the  act  extending  our  coast  naviga- 
tion laws  to  the  Philippine  IslandH.  The.se  will  con- 
fe.<wedly  impoHe  a  higher  burden  on  the  transportation 
of  her  exportH  and  importn  than  now.  Their  operation 
haH  already  lieeu  postponed  for  a  time  by  a  recent  act. 

'i.  If  not  too  late,  the  repeal  of  the  act  authorizing 
insular  aid  for  railroad-bailding  by  the  insular  guar- 
antee of  4  per  cent,  interest  on  the  $80,000,000  of  bonds, 
and  the  substitution  of  insular  construction  and  own- 
ership of  the  proposed  railroads  accomplished  by  means 
of  an  insular  bond  isi^ue  at  2  per  cent.,  guaranteed  by 
the  United  States. 

8.  The  authorization  of  insular,  provincial,  and  mu- 
nicipal bonds  sufficient  to  cover  needed  permanent  im- 
provements the  bonds  bearing  interest  at  2  per  cent., 
thus  facilitating  the  application  of  a  larger  portion  of 
current  revenues  to  education,  particularly  of  an  indus- 
trial character.  The  enrollment  of  the  schools  should 
he  trebletl. 

4.  An  issue  of  $10,000,000  of  bonds  for  an  insular 
agricultural  l)ank,  the  bonds  to  bear  interest  at  2  \wt 
cent,  and  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  United  States ;  sucli 
bank  to  aid  the  introduction  of  machinery  and  improvetl 
methods  in  agriculture  by  secured  loans  to  the  farmers. 

All  these  bontls  should  run  for  thirty  years,  in  which 
time  tlie  saving  in  intere.st  .should  pay  for  them.  The 
total,  including  railroads,  would  be  about  $eo,OUO,00(), 
or,  without  railroads,  $80,000,000. 

When  the  time  comes  for  final  determination  of  the 
relations  of  the  Filipinos  to  us,  a  plebiscite  can  be 
taken.  If  separation  is  then  desired  by  either,  it  can 
Ije  accomplisheil.  Meanwhile,  the  Unite<i  States  Ci%\\ 
largely  center  it«  own  expenditures  at  Subig  Bay, 
which,  cut  ofl^  by  the  mountains  from  the  rest  of  I^uzon 
and  having  but  few  native  occupants  can  be  made  an 
easily  defended  naval,  coaling,  and  commercial  station 
for  our  navy  and  merchant  marine.  When  the  time 
comes  for  separation,  we  can  easily  retain  Subig  Bay, 
and  tims  make  it  a  link  in  the  chain  of  our  naval  and 
commercial  administration. 


TO-DAY'S  CRUSADE  AGAINST  CONSUMPTION. 


PROPHYLAXIS  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis, 
— that  is,  the  prevention  of  this  white 
plague, — is  of  such  vital  importance  that  the 
presentation  of  this  subject  in  an  able  article 
froni  the  pen  of  Dr.  A.  P.  Francine,  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Medical  Association  of  November  18.  should 
attract  universal  attention. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  average  per- 
son, no  matter  how  well  informed,  is  not  aware 
of  the  fact  that  consumption  is  the  most  general 
and  fatal  disease  of  mankind.  One-tenth  of  all 
people  fall  victims  to  it.  In  America  alone,  over 
one  liundred  and  ten  thousand  persons  die  of  it 
annually. 

TuberculoBia,  Bays  Dr.  Francine,  is  more  fatal  to 
humanity  than  dysentfery,  cholera,  or  the  plague.  The 
ravMf^es  of  war  are  imiignificant  beside  it.  In  the  great 
Franco-Prussian  War,  according  to  Pru.ssian  statistics, 


the  number  of  men  killed  and  dying  of  wounds  and 
(lisease  amounted  to  40,951.  Twice  as  many  die  eacli 
year  in  Prussia  of  tuberculosis.  In  our  own  Civil  War. 
there  were  70,293  lives  lost  in  battle.  This  is  only  a 
little  over  half  the  number  dying  each  year  from  tuber- 
culosis in  this  country. 

But  monstrous  as  is  this  showing  of  the  direct  rav- 
ages of  tuberculosis,  it  is  not  all,  nor  even  the  worst 
half,  of  the  picture ;  for  you  must  know  that  tuberculo- 
sis attacks  every  organ  and  tissue  of  the  body,  and  ac- 
cordingly travels  under  many  names.  For  instance,  it 
is  called  lupus  when  it  attacks  the  skin  ;  scrofula  when 
it  attacks  the  glands  ;  curvature  of  the  spine,  or  spinal 
caries,  when  it  attacks  the  vertebrae  ;  Pott's  disease, 
when  it  attacks  the  hip ;  white  swelling,  when  it  at- 
tacks the  joints ;  and  so  on  indefinitely.  Who,  then, 
can  measure  the  anguish,  poverty,  degradation,  an(i 
sin  which  it  causes  !  Our  hospitals  for  the  insfgie  and 
orphan  asylum.**,  our  homes  and  hospitals  for  cripple<l 
children,  our  reformatories,  prisons,  and  penitentiaries, 
are  fllletl  with  the  indirect  results  of  tuberculosis. 

With  such  fact.s  and  figures  before  us,  there  can  be 
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little  need  of  discussing  the  advisability  of  employing 
measures  to  suppress  this  universal  pest.  That  we 
should  adopt  all  such  measures  as  lie  in  our  i)ower  is  a 
self-evident  fact.  And  when  I  add  that  we  can  safe- 
guard against  it,  and  that  by  certain  simple  measures 
we  can  cut  down  this  awful  mortality,  it  becomes  crim- 
inal negligence  on  our  part  to  neglect  them. 

The  doctor  shows  that  the  disease  originates 
tlirough  the  inspiration  or  ingestion  of  the  germ — 
the  tubercle  bacillus — and  tliat  infection  usually 
occurs  through  the  sputum,  which  contains  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  these  bacilli.  It  is  only 
dangerous  when  it  dries  and  becomes  pulverized 
and  the  germs  are  thus  disseminated  in  the  air. 
The  drying  of  sputum  is  a  source  of  danger,  not 
only  to  those  who  come  in  contact  with  con- 
sumptives, but  also  to  the  invalids  tliemselves, 
as  they  are  apt  to  reinhale  or  reingest  the  bacte- 
ria which  they  themselves  have  expectorated 
and  thus  infect  portions  of  the  lungs  or  other 
tissues  which  were  previously  healthy. 

The  public  measures  advocated  by  the  writer 
for  the  restriction  and  prevention  of  tubercu- 
losis are  :  1 .  The  establishment  of  free  sanatoria 
in  the  country  for  the  treatment  of  incipient 
and  moderately  advanced  cases,  and  also  farms 
for  convalescents.     2.  The  establishment  of  city 


hospitals  for  the  treatment  of  advanced  cases  in 
the  wards,  and  of  dispensaries  for  ambulatory 
cases.  3.  Registration  of  all  cases  and  thorough 
disinfection  of  all  houses  in  which  tuberculosis 
has  occurred.  4.  Government  inspection  of 
dairies,  slaughter-houses,  and  herds.  5.  Organ- 
ization of  societies  for  the  prevention  of  tuber- 
culosis. 

Dr.  Francine  proposes  the  following  measures 
for  the  prophylaxis  of  the  individual  :  1.  The 
absolute  control  and  destruction  of  the  sputum. 
This  can  only  be  done  if  the  patient  expectorates 
into  paper  boxes  or  paper  napkins,  which  are 
subsequently  burned.  Spittoons  should  not  be 
used.  2.  Care  and  cleanliness  in  the  home,  in 
respect  of  dust  and  dirt,  and  in  disinfection  of 
articles  contaminated  by  use.  3.  Tuberculous 
persons  should  sleep  alone.  The  room  should 
have  no  unnecessary  drapery  or  furniture,  and 
the  windows  should  be  kept  open  both  night 
and  day.  Personal  prophylaxis  is  inspired  by 
the  fact  that  the  consumptive,  if  scrupulously 
clean,  is  not  a  source  of  danger  even  to  his  im- 
mediate environment.  If  the  above  directions 
in  regard  to  sputum  are  strictly  observed,  asso-' 
ciation  with  consumptives  and  the  care  of  them 
is  ordinarily  without  danger. 


RECENT  EXPERIMENTS  BY  FRENCH   BIOLOGISTS. 


A  NUMBER  of  papers  covering  a  wide  range 
of  subjects  and  bringing  out  facts  in  ex- 
perimental science  of  interest  in  themselves  as 
well  as  having  an  important  bearing  on  funda- 
mental theories  were  presented  at  the  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  French  IMological  Society,  reported 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Comptes  liendm 
(Paris). 

Some  curious  discoveries  in  the  variations  of 
vorticella  were  made  by  M.  Emmanuel  J^'aurc- 
Fremiet,  who  by  an  oversight  neglected  a  col- 
lection of  the  vorticellas  in  his  laboratory  so 
that  the  animalcules  became  exposed  to  condi- 
tions different  from  those  to  which  they  were 
accustomed,  with  the  surprising  result,  at  first 
sight,  that  one  species  changed  into  another 
species. 

The  vorticellas  are  ranked  among  microscopic 
animalcules  possessing  the  least  possible  rudi- 
ments of  anatomical  structure  consistent  with 
life,  and  maintaining  their  own  individuality. 
They  resemble,  in  miniature,  a  crystal  bell  with 
a  fringe  of  cilia  constantly  waving  around  the 
edge,  and  in  place  of  the  handle  of  the  bell  there 
is  a  delicate  stalk  that  contracts  in  a  spiral  or 
stretches   out  at  full  length,   according  as  its 


owner  elects  to  withdraw  into  seclusion  or  to 
swing  out  and  explore  the  surroundings. 

By  evaporation,  the  level  of  the  water  in  the 
jar  containing  the  vorticellas  was  lowered  so  that 
two  small  pools  were  formed,  completely  isolated 
from  each  other.  The  jar  was  supposed  to  con- 
tain only  one  kind  of  vorticellas,  but  after  it  had 
been  neglected  in  this  way  one  pool  which  was 
supplied  with  animal  food  and  was  poor  in  oxy- 
gen was  found  to  contain  a  yellowish  species 
about  two  and  one-half  times  as  large  as  the  col- 
orless kind  in  the  other  pool  where  only  plant 
food  was  to  be  had,  and  besides  this,  most  of  the 
colorless  ones  had  encysted,  drawing  in  cilia  and 
spiral  stalk,  and  inclosing  themselves  in  an  im- 
pervious case,  ready  for  the  quiescent  period 
that  they  take  refuge  in  when  living  becomes 
difficult. 

As  an  experiment,  some  of  the  large  ones 
were  taken  out  and  placed  under  the  same  con- 
ditions as  the  smaller  variety.  The  next  day 
they  had  changed,  and  within  two  days  they  had 
completely  transformed  into  the  small,  colorless 
species,  anu  did  not  delay  to  encyst,  as  their 
companions  in  the  small  pool  were  doing. 

The  effect  of  the  environment  in  producing 
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this  change  was  incontestable,  and  shows  what 
a  delicate  balance  is  maintained  in  the  opganiza- 
tion  of  things,  and  what  possibilities  .there  are 
that  slight  differences  in  conditions  might  have 
produced  an  entirely  different  order  of  things. 

Dr.  Alexis  Carvel  and  Dr.  C.  C.  Guthrie  re- 
ported the  results  of  a  curious  experiment  on  the 
organs  of  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  thyroid 
gland.  The  thyroid  gland  of  a  dog  was  cut  free 
from  surrounding  tissue,  and  the  artery  and 
vein  connected  with  it  were  carefully  cut  across 
very  near  the  carotid  artery  and  the  jugular 
vein  after  the  vessels  had  been  closed  with  for- 
ceps to  prevent  bleeiling.  The  organ  was  re- 
moved, and  then  placed  back  again  in  an  in- 
verted position,  so  that  the  end  of  the  artery 
communicated  with  the  end  of  the  vein  of  the 
gland,  while  the  vein  was  placed  in  circuit  with 
the  artery.     Circulation  of   the   blood   was    re- 


established about  half  an  hour  after  the  organ 
was  first  dissected  out,  arterial  blood  flowing 
through  the  thyroid  vein,  and  venous  blood 
through  the  artery. 

Circulation  was  extremely  active,  and  fifty- 
eight  days  later,  when  the  report  of  the  experi- 
ment was  read,  the  animal  operated  upon  was 
perfectly  well. 

Normally,  the  arteries  pulsate,  and  by  their 
contractions  help  to  force  the  blood  along,  over 
the  body,  while  the  veins  do  not  pulsate  ;  but 
in  this  experiment  the  section  of  vein  that  had 
been  placed  in  circuit  with  the  artery  pulsated  as 
it  did,  while  the  artery,  on  the  other  side,  com- 
municating with  the  veins,  stopped  its  natural 
pulsations,  suggesting  the  idea  that  the  specific 
activities  of  organs  may  not  be  so  much  the  ex- 
pression of  their  innate  characteristics  as  a  reac- 
tion to  the  environment  in  which  they  are  placed. 


WHAT  IS  SACCHARIN?     A  CAUTION. 


IN  connection  with  the  growing  public  inter- 
est in  the  pure-food  question,  the  following 
article,  which  we  take  from  the  Dutch  monthly 
Vragens  des  Tijds,  is  of  considerable  present  value. 
In  a  small  pamphlet,  published  by  the  Anti- 
Sugar-Tax  League  of  Holland,  Dr.  M.  (xieslioff 
Las  sent  out  a  note  of  warning  to  any  who  may 
think  of  replacing  sugar  by  saccharin  in  family 
use.  »*What  is  saccliarin?"  asks  Dr.  Greshoff. 
He  then  says,  answering  his  own  question  : 

A  manufactured  product  obtained  in  various  ways 
from  coal-tar.  Tweuty-fl  ve  years  ago  the  German  chem- 
i^  C  Fahlberg,  quite  accidentally  discovered  that  a 
compositioo  of  tolual  exists  containing  sulphur  and 
nitrogen,  having  an  extremely  sweet  taste,  without 
otherwise  bearing  any  resemblance  to  sugar.  Several 
other  chemical  products  also  have  a  sweet  tast«, — c.(/., 
glycerine, — but  that  discovered  by  Fahlberg  surpassed 
them  all  in  this  respect,  and  was  proved  to  be  three 
hundred  times  as  sweet  as  sugar.  Later,  it  was  found 
that,  by  further  purification,  this  degree  of  sweetness 
could  be  raised  to  five  hundred  times  that  of  sugar. 
After  a  thorough  analytical  examination  of  the  sub- 
stance, Fahlberg  secured  a  patent  for  his  discovery,  and 
gave  it  the  very  inaccurate  name  of  saccharin.  It  had 
been  better,  and  less  mislemling,  if  he  had  named  it 
pseudo-saccharin.  His  object  may  have  been,  very  nat- 
urally, to  make  sure  that  this  name  should  at  once  re- 
mind those  who  use  the  substance  of  genuine  sugar. 

In  the  chemical  formula  for  saccharin,  the  ini- 
tiated can  at  once  read  very  much  of  the  nature 
of  this  substance, — namely,  that  it  has  in  reality 
nothing  in  common  with  sugar,  and  that,  accord- 
ing to  all  that  we  know  of  similar  substances,  it 
cannot  be  considered  an  article  of  food,  but 
rather  as  a  poison,  or,  at  the  best,  as  a  medicine, — 


like  salicylic  acid,  for  example.  Mr.  Fahlberg 
advertised  his  discovery  extensively  and  with 
great  financial  success.  In  those  days  many, 
even  among  scientists,  had  no  clear  id^a  of  the 
food -value  of  sugar,  regarding  it  only  as  a  sweet- 
ening substance  and  a  not  indispensable  condi- 
ment. To  the  influence  of  this  opinion,  in  part  at 
least,  the  Dutch  revenue  law  affecting  sugar  owed 
its  origin.  That  sugar  is  more  than  a  mere  condi- 
ment,— that  it  is  warming,  invigorating,  and  pro- 
ductive of  adipose  tissue, — had  not  been  observed 
at  that  time.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  sac- 
charin as  a  three-hundred-fold  sugar  was  hailed 
with  acclaim,  and  that  it  should  have  been  hon- 
estly thought  that  by  the  discovery  of  this  sweet 
stuff  a  great  benefit  had  been  conferred  upon 
mankind.  That  there  was  no  nutriment  in  the 
newly  discovered  substance  was  acknowledged 
from  the  first ;  but  neither  was  tlie  nutritive 
quality  of  sugar  suflBciently  valued  at  the  time, 
and  the  substitution  of  saccharin  for  sugar  soon 
became  extensive. 

A  well-known  progressive  German  author, 
Lina  Morgenstern,  made  haste  to  compile  a  cook- 
book in  which  saccharin  was  prescribed  in  every 
case  where  sugar  was  used  in  the  old-fashioned 
kitchen. 

Other  German  chemists,  perhaps  jealous,  cer- 
tainly emulative,  of  Fahlberg's  golden  fame,  also 
entered  upon  a  search  for  similar  sweets.  Thus, 
Dr.  Berlinerblau  discovered  a  substance  which 
he  christened  *♦  dulcite  "  (whose  crude  form  had 
been  known  as  Madagascar  manna),  and  which 
he  brought  into  competition  with  saccharin.  Then 
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came  a  third,  who  extracted  still  another  sweet 
from  coal-tar  and  called  it  **glucine."  Every 
one  extolled  these  new  triumphs  of  chemistry. 
It  was  even  humorously  said  that  Fahlberg  was 
the  first  to  find  the  true  answer  to  Samson's 
riddle,  "What  is  sweeter  than  honey?"  By  a 
somewhat  extravagant  and  nonsensical  hyperbole, 
it  was  also  said  that  all  the  sweet  of  prehistoric 
periods  laid  away  in.the  coal  deposits  had  now 
been  brought  to  light  by  Fahlberg. 

The  finding  of  some  new  saccharine  substance 
became  thus  a  leading  aim  with  all  manutactur- 
ing  chemists.  But  this  saccharine  sensation  was 
of  but  short  duration  in  Germany.  For  quite 
soon  it  was  felt  necessary  to  ask,  Is  saccharin 
injurious  to  digestion  ?  It  could  not  escape  no- 
tice that  in  many  instances  saccharin  was  pro- 
ductive of  nausea.  This  led  to  many  experiments 
as  to  the  effect  produced  by  saccharin  in  the  in- 
testines of  men  and  animals.  A  series  of  investi- 
gations, instituted  by  scientists  in  France  and 
( lermany,  could  be  cited  ;  but  it  is  not  necessary 
to  go  so  far  from  home.  Tlie  influence  of  sac- 
charin on  digestion  has  been  investigated  with 
extreme  care  by  the  late  Prof.  P.  C.  Plugge,  of 
the  University  of  Groningen,  a  noted  experi- 
menter and  independent  scientist.  In  The  Neth- 
erlands "  Medical  Journal  "  for  1888,  vol.  ii.,  pp. 
;",09_573^  he  published  the  results  of  his  investi- 
gations to  clear  up  the  following  questions  : 

1.  DoesMaccharin  exert  any  deleterious  iufluence  on 
the  digestive  process  in  the  mouth;  in  otlier  words,  does 
it  hinder  the  proper  solution  of  starchy  matter  by  the 
saliva?  2.  Does  it  prevent  digestion  in  the  stomach,  the 
conversion  of  albuminous  matter  into  peptone  5*  3.  Does 
saccharin  affect  the  digestive  process  in  the  intestines, 
and,  particularly,  does  it  interfere  with  the  pancreatic 
fluids? 

All  his  experiments,  made  with  small  quanti- 
ties of  absolutely  pure  saccharin,  demonstrated 
that  it  considerably  retards  the  digestive  proc- 
esses in  the  mouth,  the  stomach,  and  the  intes- 
tines. Kven  a  very  small  quantity  of  the  sub- 
stance he  found  to  prevent  completely  the  action 
of  the  saliva  upon  the  starch  in  food,  its  effect 
being  such  as  if  one  swallowed  his  bread  whole. 
And  for  those  suffering  from  the  so-called  sugar 
disease,  diabetes,  who  had  been  particularly  prom- 
ised relief  oy  the  use  of  saccharin,  Professor 
Plugcre  added  to  his  report  the  cautionary  state- 
ment tnai  for  just  such  patients,  for  whom  per- 
fect ditrestion  is  of  such  moment,  he  regarded 
the  use  of  saccharin  as  extremely  deleterious. 

*' Notwithstanding  the  many  citations  of  the 
harmlessness  of  saccharin."  wrote  Professor 
Plugge,  *'  no  little  weight  should  be  attached  to 
tiie  experience  of  such  investigators  as  Worms, 
Dujardin-Beaumetz,  and  others,  particularly  since 


investigations  outside  the  faculty  have  abun- 
dantly shown  that  this  substance  is  a  real  ob 
stacle  to  the  digestive  process." 

A  few  years  ago,  in  1900,  Bornstein,  resuiu 
ing  the  w^ork  of  Plugge,  demonstrated  anew  thai 
saccharin  prevents  the  assimilation  of  food,  an«i 
thus  lessens  the  capacity  fur  labor.  Indeed. 
there  is  one  well-established  fact  that  fully  con 
firms  Plugge's  unfavorable  judgment.  The  suf 
ferers  from  diabetes  not  only  complain  thai 
saccharin  produces  nausea,  but  that  it  seriously 
interferes  with  their  digestion.  And  this  was 
tln^  reason  also  why  the  French  Health  Depart- 
ment, so  long  as  seventeen  years  ago,  expressed 
a  very  unfavorable  opinion  of  this  substance, 
th(»re  called  sucre  de  hoinille^  as  a  substitute  for 
sugar. 

There  is,  however,  another  and  still  more 
serious  question, — viz.,  Is  saccharin  a  poison  ? 

Many  answer  this  in  the  negative,  and  they 
appeal,  first,  to  the  fact  that  in  practice  sac- 
charin poisoning  is  seldom  or  never  heard  of  : 
and,  secondly,  to  the  fact  that  in  experiments 
with  animals  only  there  is  a  fatal  effect  observer! 
when  an  unusually  large  quantity  of  this  sub. 
stance  is  !i< I  ministered. 

Tiiat  orn5  caunot  be  poisoned  with  saccharin,  as  with 
Prnssic  acid,  is,  of  course,  undeniable.  But  a  weaker 
poison  may,  nevertheless,  be  very  injurious.  On  one 
occa.siou,  iu  1902,  an  entire  family  in  the  city  of  Prague 
was  made  ill  from  the  immoderate  use  of  saccharin, 
and  one  of  them  even  lost  his  life  thus.  Nor  shonld  it 
be  forgotten  that  in  the  German  Empire  safeguards 
against  the  use  of  saccharin  were  very  early  established 
by  the  pa.Hsage  of  the  Silsntoff  Oatetz^  a  law  regulat- 
ing the  sale  of  sweets,  and  that  in  many  other  coun- 
tries the  sale  of  this  article  has  been  placed  under 
strong  restrictions,  so  that  the  likelihood  of  poisoning 
by  the  consumption  at  once  of  large  quantities  of  it  is 
made  well-nigh  impossible. 

The  first  intimation  of  poisoning  by  saccharin 
occurs  in  the  form  of  a  severe  diarrhoea. 

Those  who  may  still  have  some  doubts  on  this 
matter  are  advised  to  make  the  following  simple 
experiment :  Put  some  live  fish  into  a  solution 
of  saccharin.  They  will  speedily  show  great 
restlessness,  change  color,  and  lose  the  sense  of 
direction  in  swimming  ;  in  one  word,  they  are 
poisoned.  In  a  sugar  solution,  nothing  of  the 
sort  would  be  observed.  Now,  just  as  in  thr 
fish  the  saccharin  solution  drenches  the  fine 
webs  of  the  breathing  organs,  the  gills,  and  ob- 
structs their  power  of  action,  so  even  a  weak 
solution  of  saccharin  floods  the  delicate  organs 
of  the  human  body  and  interferes  with  their 
function.  For  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
saccharin  is  that  it  circulates  unchanged  through 
the  entire  body,  even  down  to  the  kidneys.  A  nd 
ihii  likelihood  that  the  tender  organs  may  ulti- 
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mately  be  seriously  injured  by  saccharin  is  not 
the  least  reason  for  the  exercise  of  care  and  pru- 
dence in  the  use  of  it.  Prof.  H.  W.  Wiley,  who 
has  made  a  special  study  of  substances  used  as  a 


means  for  the  sweetening  and  preserving  of  arti- 
cles of  food,  advises  strongly  against  this  use  of 
saccharin,  and  this  mainly  because  of  its  effect 
upon  the  kidneys. 


FRANKLIN  THE  CITIZEN. 


S^ 


*TRANGELy  enough,  the  approaching  bi- 
»J  centennial  anniversary  of  Franklin's  birth 
(January  17,  1906)  has  succeeded  in  calling  out 
only  three  or  four  articles  in  the  January  maga- 
zines. The  subject  is  passed  over  even  by  those 
periodicals  that  commonly  publish  historical  ma- 
terial. There  is,  however,  a  very  readable  paper 
on  Franklin  as  the  model  of  old-fashioned  Ameri- 
can citizenship  in  the  American  Illustrated  (for- 
merly Leslie  s)'.  The  writer,  Mr.  George  W.  Alger, 
regrets  that  the  scliool  histories  have  not  inspiretl 
in  the  American  youth  the  reverence  for  Frank- 
lin's character  that  is  felt  for  other  Revolutionary 
heroes.  Franklin  was  an  old  man  when  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed  ;  he 
was  not  a  lighter;  his  services  in  financing  the 
war  are  not  explained  to  the  sclioolboy,  and 
hence  are  not  understood  or  appreciated. 

Yet  the  importance  of  the  Franklin  type  of 
citizenship  is  well  brought  otit  in  Mr.  Alger's 
article.  As  he  truly  remarks,  the  country  has 
never  lacked  men  who  would  die  for  it.  It  is 
in  danger  today  ffom  its  lack  of  men  willing  to 
do  something  for  it  while  they  are  alive.  *'The 
newspapers  and  magazines,"  he  says,  **are  full 
of  the  crookeii  doings  of  men  who  are  to-day 
underminin;^  the  foundations  of  a  government 
for  which,  in  times  of  war,  they  would  carry  a 
gun.  ' 

Mr.  Alger  finds  Franklin  interesting  as  the 
**  original  American  business  man  in  public  life." 
He  was  a  shrewd  and  successful  man  of  affairs. 
He  made  money  and  saved  it.  Yet  he  was 
known  m  European  scientific  circles  long  before 
the  Revolution,  and  he  served  in  many  impor- 
tant offices. 

INTEGRITY    IN    PUBLIC    LIFE. 

It  fthoald  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  was  while  he  was 
actively  and  laboriously  engaged  in  a  pursuit  which  he 
lovedf  that  of  making  money,  he  found  time  to  perform 
those  many  act-s  of  wise  citizenship  which  form  the 
sabstantial  foundation  of  his  later  career  as  h  states- 
man. He  could  do  successful  business  and  still  find 
time  for  pnblic  service. 

He  was  particular  about  the  way  of  doing  that  busi- 
ness, moreover.  He  was  particular  about  the  way  in 
which  he  made  his  money.  He  was  not  of  that  too 
familiar  type  of  big  business  men  who  square  extor- 


tion and  oppression  by  philanthropy.  He  took  no 
rebates.  When  he  first  started  his  newspaper  in  Phila- 
delphia, his  rival  was  Bradford,  who  in  addition  to 
pnblishing  a  paper  was  postmaster- general  of  the  colo- 
nies. Bradford  used  his  authority*as  postmaster-gen- 
eral to  practically  exclude  Franklin's  papers  from  the 
mail  by  forbidding  the  post  riders  to  carry  them. 
Franklin  shortly  after  succeeded  Bradford  as  post- 
master-general. Here  was  the  opportunity  to  build  a 
monopoly  and  crush  his  old  rival.  But  the  thought 
never  seems  to  have  entered  his  head  that  the  news- 
paper onsiness  of  the  colonies  belonge<l  to  him.  He 
says  of  Bradford  in  his  attempt  to  crush  Franklin's 
newspaper :  **  I  thought  so  meanly  of  him  for  it  that 
when  I  afterwanl  cauie  into  his  situation  I  took  care 
never  to  imitate  him." 

A    STRANQEK    TO    '»  KAKK-OKP8." 

The  following  unconscious  example  of  the 
simple-mindedness  wliich  characterized  Prank- 
lin's  honesty  is  summarized  from  his  autobiog- 
ra|»hy  : 

When  Bnuldock  came  over  in  the  French  and  In- 
dian War  with  his  British  regulars,  and  before  he  met 
the  historic  disaster  which  cost  him  his  life,  he  had 
great  difficulty  in  getting  horses  and  wagons  to  pull 
ordnance  and  carry  camp  supplies,  and  Franklin  set 
Hlx)ut  helping  him  to  get  the  necessary  transportation. 
The  Pennsylvania  farmers  were  suspicious.  They  did 
not  know  Braddock,  they  did  not  know  Franklin,  and 
insisted  on  his  bond  for  the  performance  of  Braddock^s 
promises.  There  was  absolutely  no  reason  why  Frank- 
lin should  give  it,  for  he  was  in  no  sense  an  army  con- 
tractor, but  was  simply  trying  to  be  of  practical  help 
in  an  emergency  in  the  war.  But  he  gave  his  personal 
bond  and  advanced  considerable  sums  from  his  own 
funds  to  procure  the  wagons.  As  everybody  knows, 
Braddock  was  defeated  and  the  wagons  and  horses 
were  lost.  The  farmers  came  back  to  Franklin,  and 
he  nearly  had  to  pay  twenty  thousand  pounds,  which 
would  have  ruined  him,  but  a  commission  was  finally 
created  to  adjust  and  pay  the  claims.  As  for  the  cash 
advances  he  had  made,  Braddock's  successor  intimated 
that  Franklin  had  probably  made  enough  *' rake-off" 
on  the  transportation  contracts  so  that  he  could  stand 
the  loss  of  his  advances,  and  he  laughed  incredulously 
at  him  when  the  honest  printer  declared  indignantly 
that  he  had  not  pocketed  a  farthing.  "I  have  since 
learned,"  says  Franklin  in  his  autobiography,  **that 
immense  fortunes  are  oft>en  made  in  such  employ- 
ments." What  homespun  simplicity  !  How  curiously, 
in  an  age  of  directors,  do  these  wonls  sound  !  How  re- 
mote and  foreign  seems  the  honest,  wise  old  man's  in- 
nocence of  "  graft  1»* 
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HIS    SERVICES    AT    HOME    AND    ABROAD. 

At  the  time  of  the  Revolution  no  other  Ameri- 
can was  able  to  accomplish  a  tenth  part  as  much 
for  the  colonies  abroad.  Though  France  was 
in  financial  straits  herself,  Franklin  obtained 
loans  which  kept  the  Continental  army  in  the 
field.  His  diplomacy  finally  secured  the  recog- 
nition by  France  of  American  Independence, 
sixteen  men-of-war,  4,000  men,  and  $5,000,000, 
nearly  $2,000,000  of  which  was  a  free  gift. 
But  these  great  services,  important  as  they  were 


at  that  critical  juncture,  should  not  cause  us  to 
overlook  the  more  modest  efforts  that  Franklin 
was  making  all  through  his  long  life  to  improve 
the  condition  of  his  fellows.  Perhaps  no  other 
American  of  his  day  had  to  do  with  the  found- 
ing of  so  many  useful  and  worthy  public  insti- 
tutions. The  University  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
Philosophical  Society,  and  the  Philadelphia  Li 
brary  are  only  a  few  out  of  many  instances.  As 
Mr.  Alger  puts  it,  the  permanent  monuments 
which  Franklin  left  were  created,  not  by  gifts 
of  his  money,  but  by  gifts  of  himself. 


HOW  SPONGES  ARE  GATHERED. 


A  STRIKING  picture  of  the  perils  undergone 
by  those  who  gather  sponges  is  afforded 
by  Mr.  C.  W.  Furlong's  article  in  a  recent 
Harper's  on  the  Greek  sponge  divers  of  Tripoli. 
We  are  told  that  "out  of  the  seven  hundred 
scaphanders  (divers  equipped  with  helmet  and 
tube)  working  on  this  coast,  from  sixty  to  a 
hundred  die  every  year,  and  sooner  or  later 
hardly  a  man  escapes  from  diver's  paralysis." 
The  greatest  danger  is  in  the  rapid  ascent,  pro- 
ducing sudden  relief  of  pressure.  A  partially 
paralyzed  diver  recovera  the  use  of  his  limbs 
again  on  descending.  These  divers  work  for  six 
months  in  the  year,  from  April  to  October,  from 
sunrise  to  sunset,  generally  on  a  rough  sea  and 
under  the  scorching  rays  of  an  African  sun. 
During  the  winter  months,  they  spend  most  of 
their  time  ashore  in  their  island  homes.  The 
experienced  diver  will  receive  from  $200  to 
$600.  To  make  their  profits  or  to  pay  their 
way,  "the  captains  are  obliged  to  treat  the 
divers  with  great  severity,  and  hire  overseers 
who  devise  most  brutal  means  of  forcing  them 
to  fish  at  any  cost."  The  hot  air  from  the  desert, 
heated  by  friction  in  the  air-pumps,  ought  to  be 
cooled  with  water,  but  is  frequently  pumped 
down  at  an  excessively  high  temperature.  If  his 
haul  be  imsatis factory,  the  diver  is  sent  down 
and  kept  down,  in  spite  of  his  protests.  The 
writer  thus  describes  the  descent  of  a  diver, 
Pteroudiz  : 


I  followed  his  pinking  form,  as  the  last  glint  of  bis 
shining  helmet,  radiatiug  shafts  of  refracted  light  in 
all  directions,  disappeared  into  the  oblivion  of  the  mys- 
terious depths,  where  every  ten  meters  equaled  anoth- 
er atmospheric  pressure.  Crawling  along  the  bottom, 
taking  care  not  to  wrench  the  weights  from  his  feet, 
which  would  cause  him  to  turn  head  downward,  be 
searched  among  the  wonders  and  1>eauties  of  the  semi- 
tropical  sea- garden,  and  when  he  found  a  colony  of  the 
reddish-brown  Tripoli  sponge,  signaled  to  the  overaeer, 
whereupon  the  spot  was  buoyed.  Discarding,  among 
others,  tlie  few  black  and  worthless  male  sponges,  he 
select-ed  only  the  marketable  ones,  the  best  of  which 
lie  gathere<l  from  the  rocks.  Sometimes  the  shadowy 
form  of  a  huge  shark  or  dogfish  glided  dangerously 
near  him. 

Suddenly  Pteroudiz  made  his  appearance  at  the  sur- 
face, the  water  rolling  off  his  helmet  and  shoulderH  as 
from  some  great  amphibious  creature  ;  and  the  bag  of 
dark,  heavy  sponges,  dripping  and  streaming  with  ooxe 
and  sea  water,  was  hauled  aboard. 

So  mucli  for  tbe  divers.     As  for  the  sponges  : 

As  soon  as  the  sponges  are  brought  aboard  they  are 
thrown  in  heaps  on  deck  near  the  scuppers,  where  the 
barefooted  sailors  tramp  and  work  out  the  ooze  ;  then, 
strung  on  lines,  they  are  soused  over  the  side,  and  trail 
overboard  some  ten  hours  during  the  night.  To  break 
and  separate  from  them  shellfish  and  other  parasites, 
they  are  beaten  with  lieavy  sticks  on  deck  or  on  the 
reef  rocks  off  Tripoli ;  and  after  being  well  soaked  in 
the  sea  again,  many  are  bleached  by  being  immersed  in 
a  tub  of  water  containing  a  certain  solution  of  oxalic 
acid,  from  which  they  emerge  a  yellowish  color,  care 
having  been  taken  to  avoid  burning  them. 
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BRIEFER   NOTES   ON   TOPICS   IN   THE 
PERIODICALS. 


SUBJECTS  TREATED  IN  THE  POPULAR  AMERICAN  MONTHLIES. 


Studies  of  liivin^  Personalities.  — President 
Roosevelt'ft  "outdoor"  side  is  the  subject  of  an  inter- 
esting article  by  Henry  Beach  Needham  in  the  January 
number  of  McClure's,  Several  photographs  taken  dur- 
ing the  President's  bear  hunt  in  Colorado,  last  spring, 
and  later  in  the  year  at  his  Oyster  Bay  home,  accom- 
pany the  article.  There  is  also  an  excellent  photograph 
of  the  President  with  John  Muir,  the  naturalist  and 
writer,  taken  on  Glacier  Point  of  the  Yosemite  Valley, 
in  the  summer  of  1903.— The  subject  of  Mr.  Steffens* 
contribution  to  this  number  of  McClure^s  is  Mayor 
Mark  Fagan,  of  Jersey  City.  The  story  of  this  "  refonn  " 
mayor  as  told  by  Mr.  Steffens  is  a  marked  contrast  to 
some  of  the  narratives  of  municipal  misrule  which 
earlier  papers  in  this  same  series  have  included.— A 
capital  acMXiunt  of  District  Attorney  Jerome's  remark- 
able'campaign  in  New  York  is  given  by  Robert  Adam- 
son  in  Pear8on''8.  Readers  outside  of  New  York  City 
may  gain  from  Mr.  Adamson's  sketch  and  the  pictures 
accompanying  it  an  excellent  idea  of  the  methods  em- 
ployed in  that  unique  campaign. — In  Miuisey^Sy  there  is 
an  appreciation  of  the  veteran  journalist,  Henry  Wat- 
terson,  of  the  Louisville  Courier- J ouniaU  by  E.  J. 
Edwards.— Mrs.  Mary  Crawford  Eraser,  the  wife  of  the 
late  British  minister  to  Japan,  contributes  to  the 
WoTld^n  Work  a  series  of  well-informed  sketches  of 
eminent  Japanese  leaders  in  the  transition  period.  Of 
the  older  group.  Marquis  Ito,  Count  Okuma,  Count 
Inonyd,  and  Yamagata  are  described;  and,  of  the 
younger  men,  Saionji.— In  Muiisey^Sy  Mr.  R.  H.  Tither- 
ington  writes  about  Lord  Curzon  of  Kedleston,  and 
Frit*  Cunliffe-Owen  tells  what  is  known  of  Prince 
Eitel  Fritz,  the  second  of  Emperor  William's  sons,  and 
Prinoef»  Charlotte  of  Oldenburg,  whom  he  is  soon  to 
marry.— In  the  American  Magazine  (formerly  Leslie'8)y 
Mr.  Henry  Kitchell  Webster  tells  the  story  of  Miss 
Marie  Hall,  who  five  years  ago  was  fiddling  in  the 
streets  of  Bristol  for  the  day's  food  and  to-day  is  rated 
as  perhaps  the  most  popular  of  English  violinists. — Mr. 
W.  T.  Stead  relates,  in  the  Cosmopolitan^  the  methods 
employed  by  the  Countess  Tolstoi  to  keep  her  husband 
from  giving  away  all  his  property. — "A  Study  in  Self- 
Analysis,''  by  Bernard  Shaw,  appears  in  the  Metro- 
politan^ prefaced  by  an  editorial  note  predicting  that 
the  article  will  "surprise  most  readers  who  have  seri- 
ously questioned  the  Irishman's  possession  of  a  soul." 

Hiatorical    Characters    in    the   New   Year's 

Nnmtoers.— Benjamin  Franklin,  the  bicentennial  an- 
niversary of  whose  birth  is  to  be  observed  on  January  17, 
1«)6,  is  the  subject  of  an  article  in  the  American  Illus- 
trated^ from  which  we  quote  in  our  department  of 
**  Leading  Articles  of  the  Month."  There  is  also  in 
the  Centurjf  for  this  month  a  paper  on  ''Franklin  in 
France,"  written  by  the  late  Secretary  Hay.  It  is  an 
interesting  estimate  of  the  influence  which  Franklin 
was  able  to  exert  in  France,  and  of  the  hold  that  he  ob- 
tained on  the  popular  imagination.    In  TAppincott% 


Emma  Repplier  writes  entertainingly  on  "  Franklin's 
Trials  as  a  Benefactor."—"  The  Story  of  Paul  Jones,"  by 
Alfred  Henry  Lewis,  is  continued  in  the  January  Cos- 
m,opoUtan. — The  second  installment  of  "Lincoln  the 
Lawyer,"  by  Frederick  Trevor  Hill,  appears  in  the  Jan- 
uary Century.  There  is  a  full  account  of  Lincoln's 
early  endeavors  as  a  law  student,  his  admission  to  the 
bar,  his  first  partnership,  and  a  number  of  his  early 
ca.ses  and  competitors,  together  with  some  description 
of  the  primitive  bench  and  bar  of  Illinois  in  the  days  of 
Lincoln's  youth. — In  the  current  installment  of  Greorge 
Bancroft's  letters,  which  are  appearing  in  Scribner'Sj 
we  reach  the  culmination  of  his  career,  when  he  became 
minister  to  Grermany.  The  letters  show  his  intimacy 
with  the  Emperor,  Bismarck,  Moltke,  and  other  great 
men  during  the  Franco-German  War  period. 

Commercial    and    Industrial   Progress. — Mr. 

Charles  Edward  Russell's  article,  entitled  "Germaniz- 
ing the  World,"  in  the  January  Cosmopolitan  ought 
to  open  the  eyes  of  those  insular  Americans  who  have 
persistently  refused  to  believe  that  Grermany  really  has 
designs  on  the  commercial  dominance  of  the  world.  He 
shows  how  much  has  been  accomplished  within  the 
past  few  years  in  the  pushing  of  German  trade  and 
shipping  interests  in  almost  every  part  of  the  globe. 
Any  one  can  remember,  for  instantce,  when  the  German 
flag  was  rarely  seen  in  New  York  Harbor,  but  now  the 
German  ships  are  more  numerous  there  than  those  of 
any  other  nation.  As  Mr.  Russell  puts  it,  the  Germans 
have  gone  into  Southampton  and  taken  the  cream  of 
the  Eastern  trade  from  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  Brit- 
ish. Mr.  Russell  finds  that  the  whole  scheme  of  Grerman 
propaganda  is  wisely  administered,  and  that  the  growth 
of  socialism  is  the  only  cloud  on  the  German  horizon 
at  the  present  time.— Apropos  of  the  discussion  of  the 
railroad-rate  question  in  Congress,  Mr.  Samuel  Spencer, 
the  president  of  the  Southern  Railway,  contributes 
to  the  Century  a  well-considered  paper  explaining 
how  railroad  rates  are  infiuenced  by  industrial,  geo- 
graphical, and  weather  conditions.— In  McClure''s  Mag- 
azine, Mr.  Ray  Stannard  Baker  gives  the  results  of 
his  recent  investigation  of  the  private -car  interests 
and  the  beef  trust.  — "Working  an  Oil  Lease"  is 
the  subject  of  an  article  in  ApplctoWs  Boohlovers 
Ma^aziney  by  Alden  A.  Knipe,  who  describes  in  de- 
tail the  Pennsylvania  oil  fields  as  they  are  operated 
at  the  present  time.— Two  most  important  railroad 
achievements  in  the  West  of  recent  years  are  described, 
respectively,  in  the  Century  and  the  World's  Work,  In 
the  former  magazine,  the  Lucin  cut-off  across  the  Great 
Salt  Lake  on  an  embankment  and  trestle,  a  remarkable 
engineering  feat,  is  explained  in  detail  by  Oscar  King 
Davis.  Under  the  title  "Swinging  the  March  of  the 
Empire  Southwestward,"  in  the  Worlds  Work,  Mr. 
French  Strother  gives  an  account  of  the  building  of 
Senator  Clark's  railroad  from  Salt  Lake  City  to  Los 
Angeles.— Mr.  George  H."Guy  summarizes  in  the  Cos- 
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mopolUan  some  of  the  latest  achievements  and  dis- 
ooreriei  in  the  electrical  field. 

Nature  Notes.— Mr.  Julian  A.  Dimock  tells  in  the 
Am^ritrfin  Illustrated  a  wonderful  tale  of  what  he 
calU  **  Crocodiling  with  a  Camera."  It  seems  that  Mr. 
I>imock  ban  been  for  years  accustomed  to  take  photo- 
grapbH  of  crocodiles  in  their  native  element  and  in  all 
pomdble  positions,  and  in  support  of  his  assertions  a 
n umber  of  exceedingly  good  photographs  are  repro- 
doeed  in  connection  with  his  article.  By  harpooning 
«od  UiMoing  the  crocodiles,  Mr.  Dimock  is  able  to 
pbotograpb  tbem  at  very  close  range.  Mr.  Dimock 
always  Ubermtes  his  crocodiles  taken  in  this  way,  and 


uses  neither  gun  nor  rifle.— Mr.  Ernest  Thompson  Seton 
contributes  to  Scribner's  a  paper  on  "The  Wapiti  ami 
His  Antlers,"  illustrated  with  his  own  drawings. — In 
the  Metropolitan  MagazinCy  Mr.  Elwin  R.  Saubom, 
one  of  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Zo51ogical  Park,  de- 
scribes several  of  theorangsand  chimpanzees  belonging 
to  that  institution.  Accompanying  his  article  are  sev- 
eral photographs  of  these  Zoological  Park  monkejrs 
seated  at  the  dinner-table  and  in  other  attitudes  ap- 
proaching the  human.— Dr.  Henry  C.  McCook's  paper 
in  the  January  Harper*B  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  net- 
making  caddis-worm,  a  species  of  which  one  rarely 
hears,  but  which  furnishes  some  remarkable  illustra- 
tions of  the  architectural  instinct. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE   FOREIGN   REVIEWS. 


R^orm  In  the  Con^o.— In  reviewing  the  report 
ou  tb« Congo  Htate  for  the  Contemporary  Review  (Lon- 
dooi,  Mr  Herbert  Samuel,  M.P.,  puts  little  hope  of  im- 
pr<^4rni«nt  in  the  new  system  of  forced  labor,  **to  be 
«9»tabliiib«d  and  administered  by  the  same  men  who 
have  for  mo  long  defended  and  profited  by  the  old."  He 
M«M  nothing  for  ft  but  the  transfer  of  the  Congo  from 
King  l^eopold's  personal  control  to  that  of  the  Belgian 
parliament,  with  renewed  and  effective  guarantees  to 
the  powers  ^f  humane  government  and  free  trade.  He 
MUggetitM  that  the  demand  should  be  renewed  that  the 
Hague  tribunal  should  decide  whether  the  concessions, 
at  the  iKittom  of  the  mischief,  can  be  legally  main- 
tained under  the  terms  of  the  Berlin  Act. 

A  Frencih  Wordsworth.- Andr^Turquetcontrib- 
iiten  t-o  the  Forinl{fhtl\i  Review  (liondon)  for  December 
ail  apprfciation  of  Ren6  Bazin.  The  modern  sym- 
|iathy  with  nature,  of  which  Wordsworth's  poetry  is 
the  central  and  elementary  expression,  has,  says  the 
writer,  been  surpassed  by  a  few  of  his  unconscious  disci- 
ples, and  all  are  French.  The  novelist,  Ren4  Bazin,  is 
Helected  as  cliief  Wordsworthian  of  them  all.  The 
Kketch  thus  concludes  :  *'Such  is  the  figure  of  this  deli- 
cate and  original  writer,  the  friend  of  the  poor  and 
also  *  a  fine  gentleman,'  as  Thackeray  would  say,  a  realist 
much  bolder  than  might  at  first  be  supposed,  lying 
hidden  under  a  garment  of  refined  sentiments,  a  won- 
derful landscape  painter,  as  clear  a  delineator  of  human 
life,  aiming  always  at  an  absolute  sincerity  of  feeling 
and  diction,  an  idealist  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word, 
always  true  to  himself,  — in  short,  an  Angevin  Words- 
worth, with  the  added  sense  of  deep  humor." 

The  German  Navy  Lieaguc— This  organization 
in  described  in  the  National  Review  (Ixindon)  for  De- 
cember in  a  paper  which  shows  that  when  Germans 
take  to  agitation  they  do  it  with  a  thoroughness  that 
puts  our  own  best  efforts  to  shame.  Founded  as  late 
hh  1898,  the  league  has  now  more  than  four  thousand 
local  branches  in  Germany.  Persons  of  highest  title 
and  greatest  official  influence  are  roped  in  to  attract  all 
classes  beneath  them  into  some  sort  of  social  touch. 
Its  membership  now  numbers  810.000,  *'the  largest 
voluntary  association  for  patriotic  purposes  in  the 
world."  Its  annual  income  amounts  to  about  $250,000. 
H#4  monthly  Journal,  Die  Flotte,  has  a  circulation  of 
330,000,  more  than  twice  the  daily  circulation  of  the 
four  leading  Journals  of  Germany.  It  has  presented 
the  nation  with  a  small  gunboat.    It  distributes,  gratis, 


an  enormous  quantity  of  printed  matter  to  attract  i 
men  and  naval  officers  from  the  inland  population.  It 
has  also  taken  from  inland  districts  Jiearly  five  thou- 
sand children  to  the  sea,  accompanied  by  teachers,  and 
shown  them  over  the  warships.  The  results  are  im- 
mense enthusiasm,  in  which  all  parties  unite,  not  ex- 
cepting the  Social  Democrats,  a  national  antagonism 
to  great  Britain,  and  the  passing  of  heavy  navy  bills. 

Why  tho  French  Birth  Rate  DecHnes.— Mr. 

Charles  Dawbarn  deals,  in  the  NlncteeuUi  Century  (Ix>n- 
don)  for  December,  with  the  depopulation  question  in 
France,  and  he  quotes  the  report  of  the  Extra-Parlia- 
mentary Commission  on  the  subject,  appointed  in  Jan- 
uary, 1903.  The  stationary  character  of  French  popu- 
lation has  been  shown  to  be  not  due  to  physiological 
causes.  There  is  no  proof  of  unf ruitfulness  in  the  race. 
The  restriction  is  voluntary,  and  enforced  by  social 
opinion.  The  root  motive  is  love  of  economy.  Where 
the  population  is  provident,  the  familias  are  small: 
where  improvident,  they  are  large.  The  writer  thinks 
that  France  has  but  arrived  in  advance  at  a  point  to 
which  all  the  civilized  states  are  surely  traveling.  One 
of  the  results  is  the  pacific  temper  of  the  French  people. 

Newspapers  of  the  World.— In  a  recent  number 
of  the  Revue  llehdomadalre  (Paris)  there  appeared  a 
statistical  paragraph  on  the  newspaper  press  of  the 
world.  It  follows  :  "Among  European  countries,  Ger- 
many stands  at  the  head  with  5,500  newspapers,  of 
which  800  are  dailies.  England  occupies  second  place 
with  3,000—809  dailies.  France  has  2,819,  of  which,  how- 
ever, only  one -quarter  appear  daily  or  two  or  three 
times  a  week.  Italy  publishes  1,400  newspapers,  fol- 
lowed in  their  ortler  by  Austria-Hungary,  Spain,  Rus- 
sia, Greece,  and  Switzerland.  The  total  number  of 
newspapers  publishe<l  in  Europe  is  about  20,000,  In 
Asia,  not  less  than  3,000  newspapers  appear  periodically, 
the  largest  number  in  Japan  and  the  British  Indies. 
Africa  has  the  smallest  number  of  newspapers,  only 
200  dailies  being  published  in  the  whole  continent,  of 
which  30  are  published  in  Egypt,  the  balance  in  the 
European  colonies.  In  America,  the  newspaper  busi 
ness  is  very  extensive.  In  the  United  States,  13,500 
newspapers  are  published,  of  which  1,000  are  dailies; 
120  published  by  negroes.  Australia  has  but  few  ncws^ 
papers."  Commenting  on  this  paragraph,  the  editor  of 
the  Daily  Connulnr  and  Trade  Rej}ort8  remarks  •  **If 
the  newspaper  statistics  given  in  the  Revue  Hebdioma^ 
dnire  are  as  incorrect  for  the  remainder  of  the  world 
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as  they  are  for  the  United  States,  it  would  be  better  had 
t  he  compilation  never  been  published.  Bearing  in  mind 
that  the  Hehdwruiduire  informs  the  world  that  only 
13,500  newspapers  are  published  in  the  United  States, 
of  which  namber  only  1,000  are  dailies,  the  following 
statistics  compiled  in  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures  from 
Rowell's  American  Newspaper  Directory  for  1903  will 
show  the  erroneous  statistics  given  out  by  the  French 
journal :  *  Newspapers  published  in  the  United  States 
at  the  close  of  1903 :  Weeklies,  14,455 ;  semi- weeklies, 
499  ;  tri-weekliee,  54 ;  dailies,  3,215 ;  total  newspapers, 
17,333.  Periodicals  published  in  the  United  States  at 
the  close  of  1908:  Monthlies,  2,710;  all  other  periodic- 
als, 5S2 ;  total  periodicals,  3,262 ;  total  newspapers  and 
periodicals,  20,485.'  Assuming  that  the  HebdoTnadkiire^s 
statistics  for  Europe  are  correct,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  published  in  the 
United  States  are  in  namber  nearly  equal  to  the  dailies 
and  weeklies  published  in  all  Europe." 

The  Action  of  Radiom  on  Wool  and  Silk.— 

Two  English  scientists  whose  names  are  not  given 
have  been  experimenting  to  find  out  what  effect  radium 
has  on  vegetable  and  animal  textiles,  on  silk  and  cotton 
in  particular.  The  lUustratioit  (Paris)  says  that  acer^ 
tain  number  of  threads  were  exposed  to  tlie  action  of 
radium  several  days,  and  every  day  a  thread  was  taken 
away  to  see  what  progress  had  lieen  made  by  the  rays  and 
what  wear  had  been  made  in  the  resistance  of  the  threads. 
The  experiment  proved  that  the  strength  of  the  threads 
\isibly  diminished.  Before  the  exj^eriment  the  resisting 
force  of  the  silk  fll)ers  was  78  grams,— that  is  to  say, 
the  threads  did  not  break  until  they  had  supported 
\  he  weight  of  78  grams.  Under  the  action  of  radium  the 
re^iistance  diminished  about  four  grams  a  day.  The 
cotton  fibers  lost  their  strength,  but  they  lost  more 
rapidly  daring  the  trial  of  the  first  days.  Their  initial 
rei^istance  was  370  grams  ;  at  first,  the  loss  of  strength 
was  60  grams  per  day.  After  a  few  days  the  loss  was  less. 
When  the  fibers  were  wet  at  the  time  of  their  subjec- 
tion to  the  rays,  they  augmented  in  resisting  pcnver, 
but  that  effect  was  temporary.  No  one  need  hope  to 
strengthen  threads  by  wetting  them  and  then  subject- 
ing them  to  radium. 

Bel^nni*a  Kxperiment  with  **  Mnnicipal 
Dwellin^a."— Writing  in  Social  Tidakrift  (Stock- 
holm), G.  H.  von  Koch  reviews  the  scheme  of  the  Bel- 
gian Government  for  the  erection  and  acquisition  of 
workmen's  dwellings,  exhibited  at  the  Li^e  Exposition 
last  summer.  Not  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  build- 
ing firms  took  part  in  this  remarkable  exhibition.  By 
the  law  enacted  in  1887,  the  acquisition  of  property  was 
favored  in  such  a  way  that  workmen,  acquiring  their 
own  hoa<«es,  should  enjoy  special  tax  privileges.  In 
order  to  facilitate  matters,  brokers^  associations,  also 
called  Committees  on  Houses,  were  established  in  the 
thickly  populated  districts  of  larger  cities,  and  the  great 
Mnnicipal  Title  &  Guarantee  Company  was  entitled  to 
use  some  of  its  funds  for  loans  to  workingmen.  The 
>)ignificance  of  these  measures  is  obvious  in  the  fact  that 
op  to  the  31st  of  May,  1905,  not  less  than  sixty-five  mil- 
lions of  francs  were  loaned,  this  money  being  used  for 
the  constraction  of  thirty-one  thousand  workmen's 
dwelling-hooses.  The  activity  of  the  brokers'  associa- 
tions, numbering  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  in 
variooa  places,  in  bringing  about  such  an  excellent 
result  18  profusely  illustrated  in  this  article  by  maps 


and  plans.  The  Belgian  Government  has  also  taken  the 
bold  step  of  arranging  an  exhibition  of  actual  dwelling- 
houses.  For  this  purpose  the  sum  of  fifteen  thousand 
francs  has  been  offered  in  prizes.  The  result  of  this 
offer  has  been  the  little  village  of  sample  houses  erected 
on  the  heights  of  Cointe,  above  Li^ge.  Seventeen  dif- 
ferent contracting  companies  and  eiglit  industrial  cntrC' 
preiieurs  competed  for  the  three  prizes.  Each  house  was 
to  represent  a  one-family  dwelling,  with  adjoining  gar- 
den, the  whole  designed  to  demonstrate  the  most  econom- 
ical use  of  a  small  lot.  Half  the  number  of  residences 
were  provided  with  furniture,  for  the  best  of  which  sev- 
eral prizes  were  announced.  In  studying  the  arrange- 
ment of  rooms  and  their  furnishing,  cheapness  and  san- 
itation were  the  salient  features  to  be  considered.  While 
every  house  was  provided  with  a  cellar,  some  lacked  the 
attic.  Brick  was  used  throughout  in  construction,  but 
a  varied  application  of  mortar  in  different  colors  gave  a 
pleasant  appearance  to  the  houses.  As  to  cost  of  con- 
struction, in  no  case  did  it  exceed  4,500  francs  ($900). 
Supposing  the  lot  to  be  worth  1,000  francs,  the  Belgian 
workingnian  could  acquire  his  own  house  on  the  fol- 
lowing conditions  from  the  Municipal  Title  &  Guar- 
antee Company :  First,  without  life  insurance,  29  or 
37  francs  per  month,  to  be  paid  according  to  situation 
and  convenience  of  the  house,  for  twenty -five  years. 
Secondly,  with  life  insurance,  89  or  45  francs  per 
month.  In  this  case  the  house  becomes  the  property  of 
the  family  at  the  death  of  the  insured.  Not  less  than 
80  per  cent,  of  all  contracts  have  been  issued  with  life 
insurance. 

The  Antoinobllin^  of  the  Near  Putupc.— The 

III  u»tra  thpfi  ( Paris)  says  that  it  appears  probable  to  Pari- 
sians that  automobilism  is  about  to  enter  a  new  era.  Up 
to  this  time,  the  only  sensational  manifestations  of  any 
ifuportance  in  the  annals  of  mechanical  auto-locomo- 
tion have  been  long-distance  races, — for  example,  Paris- 
Bordeaux,  Paris,  Paris-Marseilles,  Paris,  Paris-Am- 
sterdam, Paris- Dieppe,  Paris- Madrid,  Paris- Vienna, 
the  circuits  of  Ardennes,  Bresciti,  etc.,  and  speed  races 
to  Nice,  Deauville,  Ostende,  Chanteloup,  Gaillon  Laf- 
frey,  Chateau-Thierry,  Mont  Ventoux,  etc.  And  for 
such  trials  si>ecial  vehicles  were  constructed,  more  and 
more  monstrous  year  by  year,  as  the  increase  of  speed 
was  demanded.  We  may  well  ask  where  the  fury  of 
the  builders  and  the  mad  passion  of  the  public  for  ex- 
periments often  tragic  and  always  bordering  on  folly 
will  end.  But  the  time  is  coming  when  that  question 
will  be  answered.  The  Automobile  Club  of  France  is 
now  divided  into  two  camps, — (1)  partisans  of  one-hun- 
dred-miles-an-hour  races;  (2)  partisans  of  long  tours. 
The  partisans  of  one-hundred-mile  races  are  builders  of 
automobiles  who  have  not  yet  taken  a  prize  for  the  l^est 
construction,  and  drivers  (called  ** chauffeurs'')  who 
think  that  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  or  two  hundred 
miles  an  hour  do  not  amount  to  much  ;  who  say  that  it 
ought  to  be  known  just  what  the  limit  in  speed  is.  The 
public,  too,  believes  that  there  must  be  a  limit  that 
should  not  be  exceeded.  Men  who  ride  in  automobiles 
would  like  t^o  be  sure  how  fast  it  is  safe  to  ride ;  in 
other  words,  they  want  to  know  how  fast  they  can  ride 
without  blowing  up  the  machine,  —  not  the  special 
wagon  built  for  special  trials  of  endurance  demanded 
by  speed  races,  but  the  wagon  that  the  public  in  gen- 
eral may  consider  safe  to  ride  in.  The  drivers  pretend 
that  the  only  way  to  teach  the  public  is  to  experiment 
by  racing  great  racers  severely  organized  and  controlled. 
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This  opinion  is  gaining  ground  among  the  people  who 
so  far  have  escaped  serious  accidents,  and  in  obedience 
to  the  popular  demand  the  Automobile  Club  of  France 
has  set  a  committee  to  work  studying  a  plan  of  races 
for  the  year  1906,  and  the  coming  races  are  expected  to 
open  the  eyes  of  the  people  who  have  known  nothing 
more  astonishing  than  the  races  of  the  past.  Were 
there  any  common  sense  left  on  earth  we  should  not 
have  automobile  races  the  coming  year.  We  should 
have  just  one  decisive  race.  Given  a  serious  and  deci- 
sive trial  of  that  kind,  the  public  would  gain  what  the 
automobile-builders  would  lose. 

Underground    Agriculture    at    Paris. — The 

Hojas  Selactas  (Barcelona)  contains  an  interesting 
illustrated  article  on  mushroom  culture  in  the  sub- 
urbs of  Paris.  Some  eighty  growers  occupy  two 
hundred  and  fifty  extensive  abandoned  limestone  and 
gypsum  quarries  (similar  to  those  used  as  catacombs), 
and  the  wooden  towers  for  ventilation  are  prominent 
features  of  the  suburban  landscape.  More  than  a 
thousand  employees  are  required.  The  product  is 
valued  at  over  a  million  dollars  a  year.  The  fungi  are 
raised  in  long  ridges  of  horse  manure,  covered  with  a 
prepared  soil  of  calcareous  earth  and  sand,  and  require 
careful  attention  as  to  ventilation,  heat,  and  humidity 
for  about  a  month  before  the  long  harvest  begins. 

Some  Statistics  of  Cliolera  Vaccination. — The 

Illustration  (Paris),  in  an  article  on  the  steps  to  be 
taken  to  escape  cholera,  says :  "  .  .  .  Measures  of  hy- 
giene, of  cleanliness,  of  disinfection,  have  never  sufficed 
to  stop  an  epidemic  of  any  violence.  Moreover,  no  in- 
fectious disease  is  on  the  road  to  diminution  except 
smallpox.  Smallpox  is  the  only  one  against  which  we 
have  a  preventive  treatment,  vjiccination.  We  have  a 
curative  vaccine  for  other  diseases,  but  this  vaccine 
does  not  lessen  the  number  of  the  cases.  See,  for 
example,  what  takes  place  in  the  case  of  diphtheria. 
They  treat  it  pretty  well  now ;  but  if  they  reduce  the 
number  of  the  deaths,  they  do  not  reduce  the  number 
of  the  cases.  They  lessen  the  proportion  of  infectious- 
disease  cases  only  where  they  possess  the  preventive 
vaccine.  This  vaccine  exists  for  cholera.  For  over  ten 
years  they  have  been  vaccinating  against  cholera  in 
India,  and  with  great  success.  The  thing  has  become 
customary,  and  the  method  is  so  well  rooted  that  they 
no  longer  take  the  trouble  to  make  known  its  benefits, 
any  more  than  in  the  case  of  vaccination  in  Europe. 
As  for  the  degree  of  efficacy  of  the  anti-cholera  vaccina- 
tion invented  by  M.  M.  Haflfkine,  a  former  assistant  at 
the  Pasteur  Institute,  it  appears  very  plainly  from  a 
few  statistics  taken  in  India,  at  Degubaar,  Karkuri, 
and  Bilaspur.  Here  are  the  figures  for  Degubaar : 
Ca4iC8  of  Cliolera. — Not  vaccinated,  254, 12.  Vaccinated, 
407,  5.  Deaths.— Not  vaccinated,  10.  Vaccinated,  0. 
At  Karkuri :  Cases  of  Cholera.— Not  vaccinated,  198, 
15.  Vaccinated,  443,  3.  Dcat/w.— Not  vaccinated,  9. 
Vaccinated,  1.  At  Bilaspur :  Cases  of  Cholera.— Not 
vaccinated,  100.  Vaccinated,  150.  Deaths.— Not  vac- 
cinated, 5.  Vaccinated,  1.  In  all  the  preceding  cases, 
vaccinated  and  not  vaccinated  were  living  in  the  same 
conditions,  engaged  in  the  same  work,  and  belonging 
to  the  same  social  class.  Haffkine's  vaccine  is  the  only 
vaccine  that  we  possess  against  cholera.  It  is,  how- 
ever, excellent,  as  the  preceding  figures  show.    The 


duration  of  the  immunity  tbat  it  confers  extends  from 
six  months  to  a  year.  But  it  is  not  curative  ;  it  is  of  no 
use  to  inject  it  into  a  cholera  patient.  It  is  a  preventive 
remedy,  designed  for  rendering  non-cholera  subjects 
immune  to  infection. 

The  Spanish  Elections. — Commenting  on  the  re- 
cent Spanish  elections  for  the  Cortes,  Det  Ny  A.arhUrn- 
dredc,  of  Copenhagen,  points  out  that  the  new  Liberal 
cabinet  of  Montero  Rios  inaugurat-ed  its  government  by 
the  customary  dissolution  of  the  parliament.  Every 
new  Sijanish  cabinet  obtains  a  considerable  majority  by 
new  elections,  as  the  results  in  numerous  districts  are 
controlled  by  the  government.  It  seems,  however,  a» 
if  this  influencing  of  the  ballot  is  decreasing  in  the  de- 
gree as  the  opinion  of  the  people  is  getting  a  hold  on  the 
dealing  with  public  issues.  The  result  of  the  recent 
elections  in  Spain  was  the  election  of  250  Liberals,  nvhile 
the  parties  of  the  opposition  carried  an  aggregate  num- 
ber of  170  seats  in  parliament,  about  100  of  which  belong 
to  the  Conservative  party.  The  Republicans  hold  in 
the  present,  as  well  as  in  the  previous  house,  SO  seats; 
in  some  country  districts  they  gained  four  new  mem- 
bers, but  lost  the  same  number  of  seats  in  Madrid  by  a 
slight  minority.  The  followers  of  Don  Carlos,  the  old 
pretender  to  tlie  Spanish  crown,  have  only  three  seais 
left  at  their  disposition,  and  the  Socialists  have,  in  spite 
of  all  their  efforts,  not  yet  been  able  to  elect  a  si&gle 
candidate. 

The  General  Commerce  of  Persia  During 
1003-04. — The  general  commerce  of  the  Persian  Em- 
pire during  the  year  Tavichgan  11  (from  March  20, 1903. 
to  March  30,  1904)  rose  to  a  total  of  639,810,602  krans,  or, 
approximately,  $53,744,095  (a  kran  is  about  8.4  cent**). 
Of  this  total,  the  importations  represent  |^34wi,237. 
and  the  exportAtions  amounted  to  about  $21,401,068. 
The  general  commerce  of  the  preceding  year  (1902-03) 
ri>se  to  a  total  of  $38,038,367.  So  the  increase  was  $lfis- 
715, ?28  (or  39)^  per  cent.,  20.V  per  cent,  being  an  increase 
in  importations  and  19  per  cent,  an  increase  in  exports- 
tions).  A  financier,  comments  the  Renue  Diplomatique 
(Paris),  will  understand  by  these  figures  that,  while  the 
general  commerce  is  naturally  increasing,  the  condition 
of  the  coun  try  is  not  i  m  proved.  The  commercial  situation 
is  bad  enough.  Business  is  slow,  and  complaints  arc 
heard  on  all  sides  concerning  cu.stoms  duties,  the  custom- 
house, and  the  laws  which  took  effect  February  14, 1903, 
raising  the  taxes  on  all  the  important  articles  of  com- 
merce. If  we  glance  at  the  part  played  by  the  powers 
in  commercial  relations  with  Persia,  we  see  that  all  of 
the  powers  rank  about  as  they  did  the  preceding  years. 
Ru.ssia  is  favored  by  her  geographical  situation.  She 
heads  the  list,  with  a  total  figure  of  $15,517,719  importa- 
tions.  England,  also  favored  by  her  position  in  the 
Indies,  t-o  the  south  of  the  Persian  Empire,  stands  sec- 
ond, with  $0,785,705.  These  two  powers  represent  81  >5 
per  cent,  of  the  total  annual  importation.  France  fol- 
lows Rus.sia  and  England,  l^^t  at  long  distance  from 
them.  Her  importations  amount  to  about  $1,848,000  {b}i 
per  cent,  of  the  total  importation).  In  1902-03,  the 
French  importations  were  $1,428,000.  So  France  has 
made  a  little  progress — or,  rather,  she  has  retrieved 
this  last  year  very  nearly  the  figure  that  she  reached  in 
1901-03.  The  other  importing  countries,  taken  all  to- 
gether, show  about  their  usual  figure. 
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HISTORY  AND  HISTORICAL  MEMOIRS. 

A  WORK  of  unusual  historic  and  personal  interest 
is  the  collected  memoirs  of  the  late  Dr.  Thomas  W. 
Evans,  which  Appletons  have  just  published  under  the 
title   "The  Second  French    Empire,"   sub-heading   it 
"Napoleon  III.,  the  Empress  Eugenie,  and  the  Prince 
Imperial."    Dr.  Evans  was  the  "American  dentist"  in 
Paris  from  1847  until  after  the  Commune.    His  long 
and  close  attachment  to  Napoleon  III.  and  his  family, 
and  the  confidential  relations  he  maintained  with  other 
sovereigns  and  princely 
houses  of  Europe,  afford- 
ed him  unusual  opportu- 
nities for  observing  the 
^litical  ideas  and  insti- 
tutions in  France  and  the 
conditions  and  causes 
that  determined  the  fall 
of  the  second  French  Em- 
pire as  seen  from  within. 
The  Empress  Eugenie 
was  entertained  by  Dr. 
Evans  during  her  flight 
from  Paris.    The  Emper- 
or himself  was  a  close 
friend  of  the  American 
doctor.    Just  before  his 
death  (in  1««),  Dr.  Evans 

began  to  write  his  mem-  db-  thomas  w.  evans. 

oirs  and  to  gather  to- 
gether into  coherent  form  a  sketch  of  the  military  and 
political  situation  in  France  and  Germany  preceding  the 
war,  including  the  escape  of  the  Empress  from  Paris, — 
the  latter  a  narrative  which  had  remained  unpublished 
for  some  twelve  years,  because  of  a  feeling  of  delicacy  on 
the  part  of  the  writer.  Dr.  Evans  died  before  his  task 
had  been  completed,  and  the  present  volume  has  l)een 
edited  by  Edward  A.  Crane,  M.D.,  one  of  his  executors. 
While  making  no  pretensions  to  literary  ability,  Dr. 
Evans  undoubtedly  pos.sessed  the  gift  of  saying  what 
he  had  to  say  with  sincerity  and  directness.  The  human 
personal  interest  in  the  not3.s  and  letters  more  than 

atone  for  the  lack  of  lit- 
erary form,  —  a  form 
which  even  the  pains- 
taking work  of  Dr. 
Crane  has  not  been  able 
to  supply.^ 

The  fourth  and  last 
volume  of  Mr.  Poult- 
ney  Bigelow's  '*  History 
of  the  German  Strug- 
gle for  Liberty,"  illus- 
trated with  portraits 
has  been  published  by 
Harpers.  This  volume 
treats  of  the  absorbing- 
ly interesting  Stvrm 
und  Drang  period,  the 
pouLTinsr  BiOKLOw.  revolution  of  1848.    Mr. 


Bigelow's  study  and  training  have  made  him  peculiarly 
well  fitted  to  picture  for  us  this  period  of  German  his- 
tory, which,  although  so  near  the  present  day,  is  so  little 
known.  He  has  fortified  his  narrative  with  copious 
quotations,  notes,  and  bibliographical  references.  The 
revolutions  of  Frankfort,  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Munich 
are  graphically  depicted,  and  we  can  see  the  tremen- 
dous growth  of  the  influencoof  the  laboring  classes  and 
of  socialistic  doctrines  in  Germany  under  the  guidance 
of  Engels  and  Marx. 

The  memoirs,  observations,  reminiscences,  and  con- 
clusions of  the  late  Col.  Charles  Denby  have  been  pub- 
lished by  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.  under  the  title  "  China  and 
Her  People."  This  work  is  in  two  volumes,  and  is  pro- 
fusely illustrated  with  half-tor.e  engravings,  charts, 
and  maps.  Colonel  Denby's  record  in  our  diplomatic 
service — thirteen  successive  years  as  American  minister 
to  China — is  unique.  Through  three  administrations 
and  part  of  a  fourth  he  remained  at  the  Chinese  capi- 
tal, conducting  our  relations  with  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment with  dignity  and  skill.  The  first  volume  deals 
generally  with  the  social  life  of  China  and  the  Chinese 
people,  and  the  second  with  the  political  phases  of  Chi- 
nese life.  Chapters  on  the  Chino-Japaneae  War  and 
the  Russo-Japanese  War  have  been  added  by  the  editor 
of  the  work,  which  was  ready  for  publication  shortly 
after  Colonel   Denby's  death.     Especially   interesting 

and  important  are  the 
late  minister's  own 
words  on  the  Boxer  re- 
bellion and  the  mission- 
ary question. 

While  it  may  not  he 
true  that  in  the  634 
pages  of  his  "  History 
of  Egypt"  (Scribners) 
Dr.  James  Henry  Breas- 
ted says  the  last  word 
on  the  subject,  yet  it 
would  seem  safe  to  as- 
sert that  he  has  resaid 
all  previous  words  in  a 
coherent,  interesting 
way.  Dr.  Breasted,  who 
is  professor  of  Egyptol- 
ogy and  Oriental  his- 
coL.  CHARLES  DENBY.  tory  lu  the  University 

of  Chicago  and  director 
of  the  Haskell  Oriental  Museum,  has  spent  years  in 
Egypt  itself  and  in  French  and  German  archjeological 
collections  preparing  for  this  work.  The  volume,  which 
covers  the  period  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  Persian 
conquest,  is  profusely  illustrated,  and  provided  with  an 
excellent  index  and  chronological  tables.  As  to  his 
method  of  study.  Professor  Breasted  says  in  the  preface 
that  he  went  to  the  original  documents,  "  irrespective  of 
other  studies  and  results,  and  it  was  in  almost  all  cases 
only  after  such  unbiased  study  that  any  older  transla- 
tion or  account  of  a  document  was  consulted." 

The  John   C.  Winston  Company,  haslniqimht^out 
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an  EDglish  traDsIation, 
very  haudsoniely 
bound  and  illustrated, 
of  Gautier's  "  Russia," 
with  supplementary 
material  by  several 
other  distinguished 
French  travelers.  To 
this  they  have  added, 
to  make  a  two-volume 
book,  a  chapter  upon 
the  struggle  of  Russia 
for  supremacy  in  the 
far  East,  by  Florence 
M.  Tyson,  bringing  the 
history  down  to  the 
middle  of  the  present 
year.  Gautier's  "  Rus- 
sia" will  be  remem- 
Ijered  as  one  of  a  series 
of  fascinating  travel 
stories,  written  in  the 
best  vein  of  the  author 
of  ''Italy,"  **  Constan- 
tinople," and '*  The  Ori- 
ent." The  photograv- 
ures illustrating  the 
book  are  unusually 
well  done. 

The  first  complete 
history  of  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War,  so  far  as 
we  are    aware,   is   the      ^he    alabaster    statue    of 

substantial  volume  en-         t!!f.!?tf„*n  ITJL7  ^'^''' 
titled  "The  War  in  the         '^"'  ^^^'"^  **^'*=^^^^- 
Y-AV  Eas't,"  by  the  mili-  Illustration  (reduced)  from 

tary  corresi)ondent  of  Breasted's  "History  of  Egypt." 
the    London    Times. 

This  work,  which  has  been  brought  out  in  New  York 
by  E.  P.  Dutton,  is  emlx'llished  with  nine  full-page 
photogravure  illustrations  and  many  maps  and  plans. 
There  is  an  introduction,  written  especially  for  the  vol- 
ume, and  an  appendix  which  gives  the  chronology  of 
the  war  and  the  make-up  of  both  Japanese  and  Russian 
forces  engaged.  The  chapters  are  not  signed,  and  the 
w^riter  declares  that,  while  they  were  written*' from  day 
today,  preserving  the  contemporary  color,  warmth,  and 
partisanship,"  yet  they  will,  he  hopes,  serve  as  a  pre- 
liminary study  of  the  campaign. 

A  translation  from  the  German  of  Dr.  GustAV  Kar- 
peles'  lectures  on  Judaism  has  been  published  by  the 
Jewish  Publication  Society,  under  the  title  "Jews  and 
Judaism  in  the  Nineteenth  Century."  These  lectures 
were  delivered  in  the  winter  of  1890-1900,  before  the 
Vercin  filr  jUdi)<('he  Qcschichtc  und  Literatur. 

One  of  the  first  attempts  of  a  Southern  man  to  pre- 
pare an  impartial  statement  of  the  causes  of  the  Civil 
War  hns  resulted  in  the  volume  entitled  "  The  Broth- 
ers' War,"  by  John  C.  Reed  (Boston  :  Little,  Brown  & 
Co. ).  It  is  true  that  few  Americans,  either  Northern  or 
Southern  lx)rn,  are  prepared  to  accept  without  reserva- 
tion all  the  propositions  set  forth  by  Mr.  Reed  in  this 
book, — particularly  his  conclusions  regarding  the  race 
question, — but  it  is  also  undeniably  true  that  Mr.  Reed's 
analysis  of  the  old-time  prejudices  of  the  respective  sec- 
tions is  to  a  great  degree  accurate  and  sane,  and  can 
hardly  fail  to  make  for  an  increasing  tolerance  on  the 
part  of  both  sections.    Southerners  will  read  the  volume 


to  see  how  far  one  of  their  own  household  may  go  id 
friendly  concessions  to  their  opponents  while  Northern- 
ers will  find  entertainment  and  profit  in  this  Southern- 
er's defense  of  his  own  institutions  and  frank  criticism 
of  those  who  in  past  years  believed  it  their  duty  to  over- 
throw those  institutions.  One  of  the  characteristic 
features  of  Mr.  Reed's  writing  is  hi6  frank  recognition 
of  the  actual  result*  of  the  war.  The  tendency  of  his 
book  is  to  make  each  section  more  fully  recognize  the 
other's  point  of  view. 

A  fresh  treatment  of  a  theme  about  which  much  has 
been  written  is  the  volume  entitled  *'  In  and  Out  of  the 
Old  Missions  of  California,"  by  George  Wharton  James 
(Boston  :  Little,  Brown  &  Co.).  Besides  summarizing 
the  historical  account  of  the  Franciscan  missions  of 
California,  Mr.  James  analyzes  the  mission  style  of 
architecture,  and  gives  pictorial  accounts  of  theinterior 
decorations  of  the  mis.sions,— the  furniture^  pulpit*, 
doors,  and  other  woodwork,— and  other  interesting  de- 
tails. Mr.  James  also  describes  the  condition  of  the 
Indians  prior  to,  during,  and  after  the  mission  epoch, 
and  includes  a  full  and  exhaustive  chapter  on  the 
subject  of  secularism.  The  numerous  illustrations  of 
the  volume  have  been  reproduced  from  photographs, 
many  of  which  were  made  by  the  author  himself. 

Mr.  William  Henry  Johnson's  "French  Pathfinders 
in  North  America"  (Bo.ston :  Little,  Brown  &  Co.)  re- 
counts the  adventures  and  discoverie,sof  Cartier,  Cham- 
plain,  Marquette,  La  Salle,  and  other  of  the  old  French 
explorers,  comprising,  in  fact^  a  complete  narrative  of 
FreiKjh  exploration  in  America,  written  in  a  style  espe- 
cially adapted  for  younger  readers. 

A  series  of  papers  by  Prof.  John  Ba.ssett  Moore  on 
the  fundamental  policies  of  our  attitude  toward  other 
countries  have  been  appearing  in  a  number  of  the  maga- 
zines and  reviews  during  the  past  year,  and  have  at- 
tracted wide  attention  in  EurojKj  and  America.  These 
papers  have  now  been  collected  and  published  in  a  book 

entitle<i  ''American 
Diplomacy  :  Its  Spirit 
and  Achievements** 
(Harpers).  Professor 
Moore'sown  reputation 
as  a  d  i  p lo m  a  t  is 
equaled  by  his  ability 
to  write  forceful,  clear, 
and  fascinating  essays, 
elaborating  from  ap- 
parently unimportant 
events  in-  our  national 
history  an  exposition  of 
the  principles  by  which 
our  statesmen  have 
been  guided,  thus  lay- 
ing down  an  outline  of 
the  distinctive  pur- 
poses of  American  di- 
p  1  o  m  a  c  y .  Nothing, 
says  Profe^tfior  Moore, 
.louN  c.  HEED.  in  his  preface,  could  be 

more  erroneous  than 
the  supposition  that  the  United  States  has,  as  the  re- 
sult of  certain  changes  in  its  habits,  suddenly  he- 
come  within  the  last  few  years  a  *' world  power." 
The  United  States  ha.s,  in  reality,  "always  been  in  the 
fullest  and  highest  sense  a  world  power;  and  the  rec- 
ord of  its  achievements  in  the  promulgation  and  spread 
of  liberal  and  humane  doctrines  is  one  in  which  no 
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American  need  hesitate  to  own  a  patriotic  pride.**  This 
volume  in  illustrated  with  portraits. 

Captain  Mahan's  latest  work,  "Sea  Power  in  Its  Re- 
lations to  the  War  of  1812,"  in  two  volumes  (Boston: 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.),  concludes  the  series  of  **The  In- 
fluence of  Sea  Power  Upon  History  "  as  originally  con- 
ceived by  the  author.  Captain  Mahan  maintains  that 
the  American  victories  on  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  in  the  War  of  1812,  illustrate  the  controlling  in- 
fluence of  naval  power,  even  when  transferred  from  the 
sea  to  inland  bodies  of  fresh  water.  He  derives  from 
that  experience  the  same  lesson  as  that  which  in  earlier 
volumes  he  has  drawn  from  the  larger  fields  of  war.  It 
is  not  by  isolated  operations  or  naval  duels  that  wars 
are  decided,  but  by  force  massed  and  handled  in  skillful 
combination.  From  his  survey  of  the  long  train  of 
causes  that  led  to  the  War  of  1812;  Captain  Mahan  con- 
cludes that  Washington's  warnings  to  prepare  for  war 
and  build  a  navy  in  the  early  years  of  the  French  revo- 
lutionary wars  should  have  been  obeyed,  and  that  war 
should  have  been  declared  by  this  country  not  later 
than  1807,  when  Great  Britain  refused  to  give  up  her 
practice  of  impressing  American  seamen. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  late  Dr.  Henry  Martyn 
Dexter  had  collected  the  materials  of  an  elaborate  record 
of  the  movement  in  England  that  led  to  the  emigration 
of  the  Pilgrims  to  Holland  and,  later,  to  America.  These 
materials  have  been  worked  over  by  Dr.  Dexter^s  son, 
Morton  Dexter,  and  now  appear  in  the  form  of  a  sub- 
f^tantial  volume,  entitled  "The  England  and  Holland 
of  the  Pilgrims  ^  (Houghton,  Mifflin).  This  work  opens 
with  an  interesting-description  of  "the  England  of  our 
fat  hern,*'  traces  the  religious  and  ecclesiastical  move-, 
ment  from  which  the  Pilgrim  Church  was  evolved,  nar- 
rates the  exodus  to  Holland,  and  concludes  with  a 
detailed  stoi^  of  the  sojourn  of  the  Pilgrims,  year  by 
year,  in  Amsterdam  and  in  Leyden.  This  is  by  all  odds 
the  most  complete  record  of  Pilgrim  origins  yet  pub- 
lished in  this  country. 

It  is  many  years  since  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  wrote 
his  "  History  of  Our  Own  Times,"  and  the  author,  who 
was  a  young  man  when  he  began  his  task,  has  lived 
through  three  more  stirring  decades  and  been  a  keen 
observer,  if  not  an  active  participant,  in  many  of  the 
history-making  events  of  these  later  times.  Almost 
twenty  years  after  the  publication  of  his  original  his- 
tory, it  was  necessary  to  add  supplementary  chapters, 
continuing  the  narrative  down  to  Queen  Victoria's 
Diamond  Jubilee,  in  1897,  and  now  there  appear  two 
more  volumes,  covering  the  period  from  the  Diamond 
Jubilee  to  the  accession  of  King  Edward  VII.  (Harpers). 
These  volumes  include,  not  only  an  account  of  all  the 
events  of  public  importance  occurring  in  the  British 
Empire  between  those  dates,  but  also  a  retrospect  of 
the  important  changes  which  the  reign  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria saw  in  the  public  life,  the  literature,  art,  and 
science  of  that  period.  Following  out  the  purpose  of 
his  work,  the  author  has  made  these  concluding  vol- 
Dme»  of  the  series,  not  merely  a  record  of  events  and 
datet^  but  a  survey  of  life  and  of  social  progress. 

In  the  "Medieval  Town"  series  (Macmillan),  the 
story  of  Edinburgh  is  contributed  by  Oliphant  Smeaton. 
The  architectural  features  of  this  noble  Scottish  city 
are  well  brought  out  in  the  drawings  by  Herbert  Rail- 
ton  arid  J.  Ayton  Symington,  as  well  as  in  the  text. 

Mr.  Frederick  A.  Ober,  whose  histories  of  the  West 
Indies  arc  well  known,  has  compiled  a  readable  biog- 
raphy of  Hernando  Cortes,  the  conqueror  of  Mexico 


(Harpei-s).  This  little  book  begins  with  an  account  of 
conditions  in  Spain  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  tells  how  Cortes,  a  bankrupt  Cuban* 
planter,  set  out  for  Mexico  with  a  band  of  five  hundred 
untrained  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  how  by  various  alli- 
ances and  intrigues  he  worked  his  way  to  absolute  do- 
minion in  the  city  of  Mexico. 

Two  of  the  most  recent  volumes  in  the  series  of 
"American  Commonwealths"  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 
are  "Louisiana:  A  Record  of  Expansion,"  by  Albert 
Phelps,  and  "  Rhode  Island  :  A  Study  in  Separatism," 
by  Irving  B.  Richman.  Mr.  Phelps  has  a  large  subject 
in  Louisiana,  since  it  involves  a  survey  of  the  great  con- 
flict between  the  Latin  and  the  Saxon  races  for  the  pos- 
session of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Mr.  Rich  man's  theme, 
on  the  other  hand,  involves  the  play  of  forces  wholly 
antagonistic  to  those  of  expansion.  The  significant  fea- 
ture of  Rhode  Island  history  is  truly,  as  Mr.  Richman 
aptly  puts  it,  separatism.  The  conflicting  and  appar- 
ently irreconcilable  forces  that  have  been  at  work 
through  all  our  national  history  in  the  development  of 
different  States  of  the  Union  could  not  be  better  illus- 
trated than  in  these  histories  of  two  commonwealths. 

The  story  of  our  dealings  with  the  American  Indian  is 
related  by  Seth  K.  Humphrey,  under  the  title  "The  In- 
dian Dispossessed" 
(Little,  Brown  &  Co.). 
The  author  has  gone 
to  the  official  records 
for  his  account  of  our 
national  govern- 
ment's dealings  with 
the  reservation  Indi- 
an, the  break  i  ng  of 
faith,  and  the  succes- 
sive removals  of   the 
Indians  from  their 
homes  to  regions  less 
attractive  to  white 
settlers.    There  is  an 
interesting  chapter, 
entitled  "Dividing 
the  Spoils,"  which 
gives  a  good  descrip- 
tion of  the  scenes  at 
the  opening  of  the  Cherokee  strip.    Another  chapter  is 
devoted  to  an  exjKJsition  of  the  vicious  influences  in 
our  own  system,  which  have  resulted  in  repented  acts 
of  injustice,  notwithstaiiding  the  general  good  inten- 
tions of  the  American  people. 

A  man  who  has  l)een  pro.secuted  by  his  government 
not  less  than  nine  times  for  political  offenses  and  has 
pas.sed  two  years  of  his  life  in  prison  might  be  sup- 
posed to  have  some  stirring  reminiscences  of  revolu- 
tionary pi^litics.  Such  has  lieen  the  experience  of 
William  O'Brien,  M.P.,  the  Irish  irreconcilable,  whose 
recollections  have  just  lieen  published  by  the  Macmillan 
Company.  Mr.  O'Brien's  present  volume,  however,  is 
concerned  less  with  his  own  personal  \icissitudes  than 
with  the  history  of  the  Irish  agitation  during  the  past 
thirty  years.  One  chapter,  indeed,  entitled  "  My  First 
W^ord  and  Last  on  Irish  Aff'airs,"  sums  up  the  Irish 
situation  in  the  years  1870  to  1874  in  a  way  that  gives 
us  the  author's  distinct  point  of  view.  Mr.  O'Brien's 
conspicuous  position  in  journalism  not  only  made  him 
a  shining  mark  for  the  government  prosecutors,  but 
provided  him  with  an  immense  store  of  material  from 
which  he  has  been  able  to  construct  ahistPJ3ti>t^tho.se 
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times.  The  reminis- 
cences which  he  has 
-seen  fit  to  publish  in 
the  present  volume  are 
chiefiy  confined  to  the 
*70's  and  '80's  of  the 
last  century. 

The  fourth  volume 
of  Herbert  Paul's 
*' History  of  Modern 
England"  (Macmil- 
lan)  begins  with  the 
Eastern  troubles 
which  terminated  in 
the  Russo-Tiirkish 
War  of  1877,  chroni- 
cles the  successive 
stages  in  the  Irish  con- 
troversy of  the  early 

'80's,  and  closfes  with  willtam  o'brien. 

the  fall  of  the  Glad- 
stone ministry  in  1885.    The  first  part  of  the  volume 
is  chiefiy  occupied  with  England's  foreign  relations,  and 
the  latter  part  with  the  various  phases  of  the  Irish 
problem. 

The  articles  on  American  political  history  contrib- 
uted to  Lalor's  "Cyclopedia  of  Political  Science,  Politi- 
cal Economy,  and  Political  History"  by  the  late  Prof. 
Alexander  Johnston  have  been  incorporated  into  a 
work  entitled  "  American  Political  History"  (Putnams), 
consisting  of.  two  volumes,  edited  and  supplemented 
by  Prof.  James  A.  Woodburn,  of  Indiana  University. 
The  first  part  covers  the  Revolution,  Constitution,  and 
growth  of  nationality,  17(53-1832.  The  material  on  this 
subject  originally  prepared  by  Professor  Johnston  has 
been  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  recognized  by  teachers 
and  students  as  extremely  valuable.  In  the  present 
form  of  publication,  they  will  have  a  still  wider  service 
and  usefulness. 

A  strategi-cal  history  of  our  Civil  War  has  been 
written  by  Lieut.  W.  Birkl)eck  Wood  and  Maj.  J.  E.  Ed- 
monds, of  the  British  army.  The  impartiality  of  these 
writers  will  not  be  questioned.  The  technical  litera- 
ture of  the  war  is  now  so  voluminous  that  the  student 
of  strategy  may  learn  from  a  compilation  of  this  kind 
important  and  profitable  lessons.  The  work  is  pro- 
vided with  excellent  maps  and  plans.  The  politiciU  and 
diplomatic  side  of  the  war  is  ignored  except  in  those 
instances  when  it  directly  infiuenced  the  military  course 
of  events. 

Under  the  title  "Historic  Illinois"  (Chicago:  A.  C. 
McClurg  &  Co.),  Mr.  Randall  Parrish  has  written  an 
entertaining  volume  of  historic  romance,  beginning 
with  accounts  of  the  monuments  left  by  so-called 
mound-builders  in  Illinois,  following  these  with  de- 
scriptions of  old  Indian  villages  and  Imttlefield.s,  then 
taking  up  the  tales  of  the  first  European  explorers, 
tracing  their  journeys  by  waterways  and  forest  trails, 
and  outlining  the  early  settlements  of  trading  postb 
down  to  and  including  the  American  occupation  of  the 
early  nineteenth  century. 

The  background  of  Italian  history  which  finds  its 
support  in  the  traditions  of  Rome  has  been  presented 
in  graphic,  complete  fashion  by  Dr.  Ettore  Pais,  for- 
merly professor  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  now 
in  the  University  of  Naples,  in  a  volume  entitled  "An- 
cient Legends  of  Roman  History"  (Dodd,  Mead),  which 
has  been  translated  by  Mr.  Mario  E.  Cosenza,  of  the 


College  of  the  City  of  New  York.  This  is  a  very  com- 
prehensive volume  of  more  than  three  hundred  pages, 
illustrated,  and  supplied  with  copious  notes  and  tables. 
The  art  of  the  raconteur  and  the  Utt^ateur  have 
been  devoted  a  good  deal,  during  the  past  year,  to  the 
France  of  three  centuries  ago.  Two  charmingly  -wTit- 
ten  and  illustrated  volumes  on  the  reign  of  the  Grand 
Monarch  consider  "Versailles  and  the  Court  Under 
Louis  XIV."  (Century)  and  "  Louis  XIV.  and  La  Grande 
Mademoiselle"  (Putnams).  The  author  of  the  first 
named,  Mr.  James  Eugene  Farmer,  has  already  written 
a  successful  volume  of  "Essays  on  French  Hi.story." 
In  the  present  volume,  he  endeavors  to  give  us  the  ** at- 
mosphere" of  the  brilliant  and  lavish  court  at  Versailles 
during  the  days  of  the  Grand  Monarch.  The  volume 
contains  a  suggestive  description  of  Louis  the  man. 
He  possessed,  "perhaps  more  than  any  other  monarch, 
that  terrifying  majesty  so  natural  to  a  king."  Mme. 
Arv6de  Barine,  in  the  other  volume  ("Louis  XIV.  and 
La  Grande  Mademoi.selle  "),  attempts  to  reveal  the  inti- 
mate life  of  the  monarch  in  his  early  and  more  pa.s.sionate 
period.  The  Grande  Mademoiselle,  cousin  to  the  king, 
also  showed  herself  a  true  child  of  her  century,  and  it 
is  in  describing  the  changing  conditions  of  the  court 
during  her  career  that  the  author  aims  to  set  forth  the 
beginnings  of  political,  religious,  and  economic  liberty 
in  France. 

Very  appropriately,  in  conjunction  with  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Franklin  bicentennial,  there  appears  a  new 
edition  of  the  writings  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  collected 
and  edited,  witha  life  and  introduction,  by  Alfred  Henry 
Smyth  (Macmillan).     It  may  surprise  even  our  well- 
informed   readers  to 
learn  that  many  Frank- 
lin   manuscripts   have 
been  discovered    since 
the  Bigelow  edition  of 
his  writings    in    1887. 
Mr.  Smyth  tells  us  that 
in    the   University    of 
Pennsylvania    alone 
there  is  a  collection  of 
more  than  eight  hun- 
dred of  Franklin's  pri- 
vate papers,  which  was 
brought  to  light  in  1903 
and  has  never  been  seen 
until  now  by  any  edi- 
tor.   As  a  port  ion  of  his 
task,   Mr.   Smyth    has 
made  a  minute  study 
of   the   thirteen   thou- 
sand   Franklin    docu- 
ments in  the  American 
Philosophical  Society's 
collection.   These  docu- 
ments comprise  a  correspondence  carried  on   in   nine 
languages  with  all  the  world,  and  deal  with  every  the- 
ory of  philosophy  and  every  scheme  of  politics,  famil- 
iar and  unfamiliar,  in  the  eighteenth  century.     These 
instances  suffice  to  show  the  importance  of  this  authori- 
tative edition  of  Franklin's  works,  which  itself  does 
much  to  commemorate  the  two-hundredth  anniversary 
of  his  birth. 

"The  Journal  of  Latrobe"  (Appletons)  comprises 
the  notes  and  sketches  made  by  Benjamin  Henry  La- 
trobe, the  architect  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  dur- 
ing his  travels  in  the  United  States  from  1796  to  1820. 
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A  sketch  of  Latrobe,  written  by  one  of  his  descendants, 
prefaces  the  Tolume.    Latrobe  was  a  naturalist  as  well 
as  an  architect,  and  portions  of  his  journal,— as,  for 
instance,  his  account  of  the  "habits  of  certain  Virginia 
insects,"  observed  in  the  year  1796,— are  not  without 
interest  to  naturalists  of  the  present  day.    He  was  also 
a  man  of  the  world  and  a  clever  commentator  on  what 
he  saw  going  on  around  him.    One  of  the  best  pen 
pictures  of  Washington  that  we  have  is  Latrobe's  ac- 
count of  a  visit  to  the 
Father  of  his  Country 
at   Mount  Vernon    in 
1T96. 

Mr.  William  Garrott 
Brown   has   written 
*'The  Life  of  Oliver 
Ellsworth"  (Macro il- 
lan).     Ellsworth'^   ca- 
reer is    interesting  at 
the  present  time, — not 
only  Ijecauseof  his  im- 
portant part  in  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  and 
the  constitutional  con- 
vention of  1789,  but  also 
as  a  typical  life,  begin- 
ning in  colonial  times 
in  a  portion  of  Connec- 
ticut somewhat  remote 
from  the  centers   of 
population.    Ellswortji 
lived  to  become  a  Senator  of  the  new  federal  govern- 
ment^ and,  finally,  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
He  always  retained  his  home  at  Windsor,  on  the  Con- 
necticut River,  and  believed  that  no  spot  in  America 
bad  greater  natural  attractions. 

LITERARY  BIOGRAPHY  AND  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

The  complete  and  authorized  biography  of  Sidney 
Lanier,  by  Edwin  Mims  (Houghton,   Mifflin  8c  Co.), 
comes  from  the  press  twenty-four  years  after  the  poet's 
death.    In  the  scant  two  score  years  of  Lanier's  earthly 
life,  which  began  at  Macon,  Ga.,  in  1842,  he  was  by  turns 
a  student,  a  teacher,  a  Confederate  soldier,  a  lawyer,  a 
musician,  a  university  lecturer,  a  poet,  and  an  essayist, 
and  in  each  of  these  callings  he  made  his  mark.     Pro- 
fessor Mims,  him.self  a  Southerner,  has  written  intelli- 
gently and  sympathetically  of  I^anier's  Southern  envi- 
ronment.    He  pictures  the  young  Georgian  as  a  man 
among  men  in  the  intense  struggles  against  adversity 
which  engaged  all  Southern  youth  in  the  years  imme- 
diately following  the  Civil  War.    Lanier's  life  was  by 
no  means  lacking  in  picturesque  incident,  but  his  biog- 
rapher has  done  well  to  place  his  emphasis  on  the  silent 
months  and   years  of  scholarly  and  artistic   growth 
which  flowered  at  last  in  verse  of  exquisite  melody  and 
grace.     His  lectureship  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, in  the  early  days  of  that  institution,  proved  to  be 
the  culmination  of  an  all  too  brief  career.    The  biog- 
rapher makes  good  use  of  the  poet's  letters  to  members 
of  his  family  and  intimate  friends  in  relating  the  story 
of  bis  life.    In  no  other  way  could  the  rare  qualities  of 
such  a  personality  be  portrayed. 

A  sumptuous  edition,  in  two  volumes,  of  Sainte- 
Beave'»  "Portraits  of  the  Eighteenth  Century"  has 
juj»t  appeared  in  English  translation  (Vol.  I.  by  Kath- 
arine P.  Wormeley,  and  Vol.  II.  by  George  Bumham 


SIDNEY   LANIER. 

Ives),  with  critical  introductions  by  Edmond  Scherer, 
published  by  the  Putnams.  These  portraits  are  his- 
torical and  literary  essays,  taken  from  Sainte-Beuve's 
famous  ''Causeries  du  Lundi,"  "  Portraits  de  Feriimes," 
and  "Portraits  Litt^raires."  The  French  originals,  it 
will  be  remembered,  were  published  in  fifteen  or  six- 
teen volumes,  and  these  two  are  selections  and  abric^g- 
ments.  The  first  volume  consist.s  of  "  portraits  "  (among 
others)  of  Madame  de  StaJJl,Le  Sage,  Montescjuieu,  Vol- 
taire, Chesterfield,  Franklin,  Louis  XV.,  and  the  Abl)6 
Barth61eniy.  The  second  volume  includes  pen  sketches 
of  Madame  Necker,  Diderot,  Rousseau,  Buffon,  Ber- 
nardin  de  Saint-Pierre,  Frederick  the  Great,  Beaumar- 
chais,  Jacques  Necker,  and  Marie  Antoinette.  Typo- 
graphically, the  volumes  are  all  that  could  be  desired, 
and  the  illustrations  are  excellent. 

A  great  deal  of  personal  as  well  as  literary  interest 
attaches  to  th^"  Letters  of  Henrik  Ibsen,"  which  have 
just  been  published  by  Fox,  Dufiield  &  Co.  The  trans- 
lation is  by  John  Nilsen  Laurvik  and  Mary  Morison. 
For  the  past  twenty-five  years  Ibsen  has  desired  to 
write  an  account  of  his  own  psychological  and  artistic 
development,  but  was  dissuaded  from  this  by  his  pub- 
lisher, Frederik  Hegel.  Now,  in  the  latest  years  of  his 
life,  when  his  memoirs  are  not  even  near  completion, 
this  collection  of  letters  may  perhaps  take  the  place  of 
the  contemplated  autobiography.  Extending  as  they 
do  over  a  period  of  more  than  fifty  years,  they  present 
the  man  durine  the  changing  conditions  of  his  life  and 
his  friendships,  and  contain  a  good  deal  of  biographical 
and  literary  interest  which  has  never  before  l3een  niiule 
public.  They  were  written  without  any  thought  of 
publication,  and  have,  therefore,  very  little  literary 
character  about  them.     Giving,  as  they  do,  unreserved 
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expression  to  his  personal  feelings,  they  also  throw 
light  upon  the  development  of  his  theories  of  life  and 
art  and  upon  the  germination,  growth,  and  aim  of  his 
works.  There  are  no  letters  to  Ibsen  in  this  collection, 
— only  those  from  his  own  pen.  It  is  like  listening  to 
some  one  telephoning,  but,  as  is  often  the  case,  the 
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(Froiitisijiere  from  "Litters  of  Heiirik  Ibsen.") 

listener  can  gain  an  excellent  idea  of  the  other  speaker's 
questions  from  the  answers  he  he^rs.  Son^e  of  the 
most  interesting  letters  in  the  collection  are  those  to 
the  Danish  critic,  Georg  Brandes. 

Beyond  a  doubt,  the  most  noteworthy  literary  biog- 
raphy which  has  come  to  us  from  England  during  the 
oast  season  is  Herljert  Paul's  new  biography  of  Froude 
(Scribners).  It  must  beadinitted  that  Mr.  Paul's  work 
is  not  so  much  a  life  of  the  brilliant  English  historian 
as  an  essay  on  Fronde's  life  and  opinions.  There  is, 
l)erhaps,  nothing  really  new  in  the  volume,  but  there  is 
certainly  a  great  deal  of  vigorous,  pungent,  and  intel- 
lectually brilliant  comment  on  the  views  and  accom- 
plishments of  the  lat«  historian.  Mr.  Paul  discusses 
Fronde's  early  life,  his  Oxford  education,  the  High 
Church  and  Broad  Church  controversies,  his  relations 
with  Freeman  and  Carl  vie,  and  his  attitude  on  the  dis- 
puted historical  points  of  the  Heformation,  the  English 
in  Ireland,  and  the  English  in  their  own  empire.  In 
general,  says  Mr.  Paul,  despite  some  temporary  re- 
actions, Froude  remained  throughout  his  career  a 
"  Protestant,  Puritan,  sea-loving,  priest-hating  Eng- 
lishman." This  may  not  Ik?  the  temi)erament  re^iuired 
for  a  man  to  treat  history  as  a  science.  Indeed,  if  his- 
tory he  a  .science,  sjiys  Mr.  Paul,  Froude  was  no 
historian.  '*  He  must  remain  outside  the  pale,  in  the 
company  of  Thucy<lides,  Tjicitus,  Giblxm,  Macaulay, 
and  Mommsen."  If  history,  however,  l)e  an  art^  then 
Fronde's  wt)rk  is  imi)erishable. 


The  la.st  work  in  Mr.  E.  V.  Lucas'  comprehensi?e 
and  scholarly  series  on  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb  is 
'*The  Life  of  Charles  Lamb"  (Putnams),  written  by 
Mr.  Lucas  himself,  in  two  handsomely  illustrated  vol- 
umes aggregating  more  than  eleven  hundred  pages.  In 
his  preface,  Mr.  Lucas  lists  and  briefly  characterizes 
other  biographies  of  the  famous  Lambs,  and  shows  how 
these,  while  invaluable  in  other  fields,  do  not  aim  at 
completeness.  The  present  work  is  full  of  personalia, 
correspondence,  and  anecdotes,  approaching  in  niinutia 
of  detail  the  famous  Bo.Hwell's  *Mohnsou."  Mr.  Lucas 
has  endeavored,  so  far  as  possible,  to  present  the  story 
of  Lamb's  life  and  that  of  his  sister  in  their  own  wordji 
and  those  of  their  contemporaries.  *'I  have  tried  to 
Ix?,"  he  says,  "less  of  author  than  of  stage  manager." 
He  points  out  the  lack  of  any  memorial  to  Lamb,  with 
the  exception  of  the  joint  tablet  to  Cowper,  Keats,  aod 
Lamb  in  the  Edmonton  church,  and  regrets  that  "a 
stranger  to  our  land  seeks  in  vain  for  any  national  ex- 
pression of  admiration  or  love  for  one  who  wa.s  at  once 
I)erhaps  the  sweetest,  sanest,  and  most  human  of  Eng- 
lish prose  writers."  The  illustrations  in  these  volume* 
are  of  unusual  interest,  including  hitherto  unpoblished 
drawings  and  sketches  of  I^mb  and  his  sister,  of  Leigh 
Hunt,  and  of  Hazlitt.  At  the  end  of  the  second  volume 
are  four  api)endices,  with  a  reprint  of  .some  of  the 
poetical  work  of  John  Lamb,  Sr.    Mr.  Lucas  acknowl- 


MARY   AND  CHARI.BS  LAMB. 

(From  tlie  painting  by  F.  S.  Cary  in  1834.) 

edges  his  debt  to  preceding  works  on  liarah,  particu- 
larly to  the  recently  published  "Final  MemoriaLs"  of 
Talfourd.  His  work  is  a  noteworthy  contribution  to 
literary  memorabilia. 

What  is  probably  the  most  complete  and  authority 
tive  life  of  C<M*the,  the  final  work  of  nr.^\ll>ert  Biel- 
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schowsky,  has  been  translated  from  the  German  by 
William  A.  Cooper,  assistant  professor  of  German  in  the 
Leiand  Stanford,  Jr.,  University.  This  work  is  entitled 
simply  "The  Life  of  Goethe"  (Putnaras),  and  is  in  three 
volumes,  finely  illustrated.    The  first  volume,  covering 


GOETHE  IN    niS  THIRTIETH   YEAH. 

Uf^om  a  portrait  by  May,  now  in  Stuttgart.) 

the  period  from  the  poet's  birth  to  his  return  from  Italy 
(174»  tO-1188),  has  just  appeared.  This  biography  em- 
braces f)«  results  of  all  previous  studies  of  Goethe,  and 
is  writtctt.'with  a  highly  artistic  finish  not  always  char- 
acteristis  of  literary  biographies.  The  German  i)eriod- 
ical  presiis  almost  unanimous  in  declaring  it  to  Ije  the 
most  ii^^rtant  life  of  Goethe,  from  the  standpoint  of 
acholaniUlp,  .sympathetic  interpretation,  and  literary 
art,  writteu  in  many  ye^rs. 

An  ooBtellent  three- volume  edition  of  the  works  of 
George 'Hwrbert,  with  a  biographical  sketch,  has  been 
prepared  by  George  Herbert  Palmer  (Houghton,Mifl[lin). 
This,  altibougli  it  is  probably  the  most  complete,  and, 
critical^- speaking,  the  final  edition  of  the  English 
poet's  «n»rks4^  is  really  a  lalwr  of  love,  the  result  of  a 
lifetime  of  study.  •  As  Professor  Pajmer  atlmits  in  his 
prelaoc,  "there  are  few  to  whom  this  work  will  seem 
worth  while.  It  emlx)dies  long  labor  spent  on  a  minor 
poet,  and  will  probably  never  be  read  entire  by  any 
one.*'  Nevertheless,  he  tells  us,  it  is  a  labor  of  love  for 
one  who  attended  his  entire  life.  The  poetry  of  Herl)ert 
w  so  mingled  with  devout  piety  that  this  devotion 
seems  particularly  appropriate  oh  the  part  of  a  literary 
man  of  religious  turn  of  mind.  Despite  the  elaborate 
ecclesiasticism  of  the  old  Puritan  writer,  Professor 
Palmer  declares  that  he  is  profoundly  grateful  to  Her- 
bert for  *'the  struggling  soul,  the  high-bred  gentleman, 
the  sagacious  observer,  the  master  of  language,  and  the 
persistent  artist"  of  which  his  life  affords  an  example. 


The  three  volumes  are  very  handsomely  printed  and 
illustrated. 

Two  new  volumes  of  the  ''English  Men  of  Letters" 
series,  which  John  Morley  is  editing  for  the  Macmillans, 
are  the  lives  of  Andrew  Marvell,  by  Augustine  Birrell, 
and  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  by  Edmund  Gosse.  The  key- 
note of  Mr.  Birrell's  volume  is  given  in  his  first  para- 
graph, when  he  refers  to  Marvell  as  *'the  author  of 
poetry  of  exquisite  quality,  where  for  the  last  time  may 
be  heard  the  priceless  note  of  .the  Elizabethan  lyricist, 
while  at  the  same  time  utterance  is  being  given  to 
thoughts  and  feelings  which  reach  far  forward  to 
-Wordsworth  and  Shelley."  Mr.  Gosse's  sketch  is  written 
in  his  own  lucid  style,  and  contains  a  very  interesting 
chapter  on  the  religio  Tncdlci. 

In  the  "Ijit^rary  Lives,"  a  series  being  edited  for  the 
Scribners  by  \V.  Robertson  Nicoll,  we  now  have  "Char- 
lotte BrontS  and  Her  Sisters,"  by  Clement  K.  Shorter. 
Mr.  Shorter,  in  his  modest  prefatory  not-e,  declares  that 
he  luis  attempted  to  disarm  criticism  by  stating  that  he 
has  tried  to  let  Charlotte  Bronte  tell  her  own  story 
through  her  letters.  This  is  his  apology  for  adding  an- 
other work  to  the  already'long  list  of  Bront&ina.  The 
present  volume  is  illustrated,  chiefly  with  portraits. 

Much  the  same  thing  is  attempted  by  Mr.  Ferris 
Greenslet  in  his  new  life  of  James  Russell  Lowell 
(Hcmghton,  Mifflin).  He  has  endeavored  to  make 
Lowell  tell  his  own  story  and  be  his  own  interpreter  in 
short  excerpts  from  his  correspondence.  This  volume 
is  illustrated. 

A  one-volume  edition  of  "The  Diary  of  Sanruel 
Pepys"  (Macmillan)  has  been  edited,  with  an  introduc- 
tioji  and  notes,  by  G.  Gregory  Smith.  Such  is  the  ro- 
mance of  authorship  that  what  was  intended  to  be  the 
most  private  of  document's  has  become  one  of  the  great 
books  of  hist4)ry,  and  it  is  a  real  service  to  literature  to 
have  published  in  one  volume  this  classic  of  small-talk 
and  amusing  confessions.  There  is  a  good  index  to  the 
volume. 

A  new  edition  of  the  "Autobiography  of  Anthony 
Trollope,"  with  a  frontispiece  portrait,  has  been  issued 

by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
His  preface  is  the  orig- 
inal one  by  Henry  M. 
Troll6i)e,  written  by 
his  son  in  1883,  short- 
ly after  the  novelist's 
death. 

Mrs.  Sarah  K.  Bol- 
ton has  written  some 
entertaining,  chatty, 
sympathetic  essays  on 
American  literature, 
chiefly  of  the  New  Eng- 
land school, which  have 
Ijeen  publi.shed  under 
the  title  "Famous 
American  Authors" 
(Crowell). 

OEOHOE   HERBERT.  ^     ^^^.      e<lition.     lU 

(From  an  old  painting?.)  one  volume,  of  Tenny- 

son's Memoirs,  by  his 
.son,  liJis  Ix'en  brought  out  by  the  Macmillans.  This 
work  has  become  such  a  well-known  part  of  the  lit- 
erature which  the  world  would  not  willingly  l)e  with- 
out that  there  is  nothing  further  to  say,  except  that 
this  one-vohniie  edition  is  of  convenient  size  and  at- 
tractive mak«*-up. 
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ON  PURE  LITERATURE. 

Of  studies  of  pure  literature  and  great  literary  works, 
several  important  volumes  have  recently  appeared.    Dr. 
W.  J.  Dawson's  "Makers  of  English  Fiction"  (Revell) 
is  a  volume  of  literary  criticism  of  unusual  importance. 
Dr.  Dawson,  who  has  been  in  this  country  for  some 
weeks  sounding  the  note  of  English  evangelism,  and 
who  is  the  author  of  some  books  of  keen,  virile  philoso- 
phy, handles  chapters  with  a  skill  which  indicates  the 
sure   touch   of  a   real 
critic.    His  interpreta- 
tion is  marked  by  in- 
sight, sympathy,    and 
common    sense. 
America,  he  tells  us, 
has  produced  at  least 
two   writers   who   de- 
serve to  rank  with  the 
great  writers  and  mas- 
ters of  fiction  —  Haw- 
thorne and  Poe.    The 
great  writer,  .says  Dr. 
Dawson,    reaches    his 
gi'eatness  "through  a 
supi^ior    sensitiveness 
to  the  conditions  of  his 
time."    Because  the 
true  novel  is  a  work  of 
art,  it  is  never  likely, 

he   maintains,  to  lose  nR.  w.  j.  dawson. 

its-jjower  over  the  hu- 
man mind.  •  "Itmayhaveitsperiodsof  decay,  as  all  arts 
have;  it  will  also    have   its   resurrections   into   new 
forms."    Beginning  with  Defoe,  Dr,  Dawson  concludes 
with  a  consideration  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

Prof.  William  P.  Trent* s volume  on  "Greatness  in 
Literature"  (Crowell)  approaches  the  subject  from  a 
slightly  diflPerent  standpoint.  Professor  Ti-eut  (who  is 
speaking  in  the  words  of  several  lectures  on  English 
literature  at  Columbia  University)  points  out  certain 
rules  and  considerations  that  should  aid  critics  and 
readers  in  a  helpful  appreciation  of  the  best  in  modern 
literature. 

A  collection  of  "  English  Essays  "  (Holt),  selected  and 
edited  by  Dr.  Wtilter  C.  Bronson,  professor  of  Engli^*h 
literature  at  Brown  University,  is  intended  for  use  in 
college  classes  in  introductory  courses  in  literature. 
By  means  of  this  collection.  Dr.  Bronson  hopes  to 
enable  the  teacher  to  put  "that  embarrassing  but 
profitable  question :  '  Understandest  thou  what  thou 
readest?'" 

A  series  of  "  Representative  Essays  on  the  Theory  of 
Style"  (Macmillan)  has  been  selected  and  edited  by  Mr. 
Williams  T.  Brewster,  adjunct  professor  of  English  at 
Columbia,  for  the  purpose  of  supplementing  the  various 
treatises  and  handbooks  for  rhetorical  study  now  in  the 
field.  The  essays  are  most  excellently  chosen,  and  are 
from  the  following  authors  :  John  Henry  Newman  (lit- 
erature), Thomas  de  Quincey  (style),  Herl)ert  Spencer 
(the  philosophy  of  style),  George  Henry  Lewes  (the  prin- 
ciples of  success  and  beauty  in  literature),  Robert  Louis 
St€venson  (the  technical  elements  of  style  in  literature), 
Walter  Pater  (style),  and,  finally,  Frederic  Harrison 
(English  prose). 

A  useful  little  manual  on  the  mechanics  of  litera- 
ture is  Mr.  Frank  H.  Vizetelly's  "The  Preparation  of 
Manu.scripts  for  the  Printer  "(Funk  &  Wagnalls).  Mr. 
Vlzetelly,   who   is   associate   editor  of    the   Standard 


Dictionary,  gives  in  brief,  compact  form  a  number  of 
useful  suggestions  as  to  the  preparation  of  manuscript 
for  composition,  and  also  some  other  information  on 
the  technicalities  of  typography. 

NEW  BOOKS  OF  ITALIANA. 

A  well-sustained,  complete  history  of  Italy,  from  the 
earliest  days  of  Rome  down  to  the  year  of  grace  1904,  is 
Mrs.  Augusta  Hale  Giflford's  "Italy:  Her  People  and 
Their  Story"  (Lothrop).  Mrs.  Gifford  gathered  her 
material  and  obtained  her  background  from  many  years' 
residence  in  Italy.  She  has  really  written  a  popular 
history  of  the  land  of  art  and  song,  from  the  time  of 
Romulus  to  that  of  Victor  Emmanuel  III.  Throughout 
the  more  than  seven  hundred  pages  of  this  volume 
there  are  scattered  many  interesting  portraits  and  re- 
productions of  famous  paintings. 

Another  history  of  Italy,  from  476  to  1900,  has  been 
issued  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  It  is  from  the  pen 
of  Henry  Dwight  Sedgwick.  Mr.  Sedgwick  haR  de- 
parted from  the  continuous  narrative  only  to  lay  em- 
phasis upon  the  three  subjects  of  the  greatest  general 
interest  both  to  Italy  and  the  outside  world,— the  Pa- 
pacy, the  Renaissance,  and  the  Risorgimento.  His 
special  object,  he  declares,  has  been  "to  put  in  high 
relief  those  achievements  which  make  Italy  so  charm- 
ing and  so  interesting  to  the  whole  world.'*. 

Two  other  volumes  on  the  Italy  of  English  literature 
have  been  published,— "With  Shelley  in  Italy,"  a  col- 
lection and  selection,  and  "The  Florence  of  Landor," 
by  Lilian  Whiting.  "  With  Shelley  in  Italy"  (McClurg) 
is  a  selection  of  the  poems  and  letters  of  the  poet  Shelley 
which  have  to  do  with  his  life  in  Italy  from  1818  to  1823. 
These  have  been  selected  and  arranged  by  Anna  Benne- 
son  McMahn,  editor  of  "  Florence  in  the  Poetry  of  the 
Brownings."  The  volume  is  illustrated  with  reproduc- 
tions of  famous  paintings  and  with  bits  of  Italian  land- 
scape made  memorable  by  Shelley's  sojourn.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  it  is  the  Italian  in  Shelley's  poetry  which 
makes  him  the  particular  kind  of  great  poet  that  he  is, 

and  this  little  volume 
throws  some  interest- 
ing sidelights  on  the 
background  of  his 
works.  "The Florence 
of  Landor"  (Little, 
Brown)  marks  a  now 
literary  departure  for 
Miss  Wh  i  t  i  n  g .  The 
reading  world  had 
grown  so  accustomed 
to  expecting  a  book  on 
"The  World  Beauti- 
ful" each  year  from 
Miss  Whiting  that  this 
volume  comes  as  a  sur- 
prise. It  is  an  attempt 
to  suggest  to  us  the 
living  drama  of  famous 
English  and  American 
men  and  women  .of 
letters  that  was  set  in 
the  charming  scenic 
MRS.  AUGUSTA  HAT.E  oiFPORD.  enchantment  of  Flor- 
ence during  the  period 
of  Walter  Savage  Landor's  life  in  that  city  (1821  to  1864). 
The  book  is  illustrated  from  photographs,  and  the 
frontispiece  is  a  reproduction  of  Charles  Caryll  Cole- 
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WALTKH  SAVAGE  LANDOR. 

(From  the  original  painting  by 
Charles  Caryll  Coleman. 
Frontispiece.) 


man's  oil  portrait  of  Landor  in  his  later  years,  which 
is  owned  by  Miss  Whiting. 

"Two  in  Italy"  (Little,  Brown),  by  Maud  Howe,  au- 
thor of  **  Roma  Beata,  Letters  from  the  Eternal  City," 
is  a  collection  of  Italian  studies  and  sketches.  It  is 
charmingly  illustrated. 

It  is  indeed  a  noteworthy  year  during  w^hich  F. 
Marion  Crawford  does 
not  bring  out  at  least 
one  new  book  or  new 
edition  about  Italy.  His 
"SalveVenetia!"  a  series 
of  gleanings  from  Vene- 
tian history,  has  just 
been  brought  out  by  the 
Macmillans  in  a  sump- 
tuous two- volume  form, 
e.xquisitely  printed  and 
illustrated,  with  two 
hundred  and  twenty- 
five  pictures  by  Joseph 
Peniiell.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  say  which  is 
the  more  artistic  and 
fascinating,  the  text  or 
the  pictures.  Both  pre- 
sent h  graphic  picture  of 
that  most  stirring  and 
fascinating  story, — the 
history  of  Venice.  Just 
from  the  press  of  the 
Macmillans,  also,  we 
now  have  a  one-volume 
edition  of  Mr.  Craw- 
ford's "Southern  Italy  and  Sicily  and  the  Rulers  of 
the  South,"  with  one  hundred  original  drawings  by 
Henry  Brokman,  and  with  some  revision  and  emenda- 
tion by  Mr.   Crawford. 

BY  AND  CONCERNING  HENRY  JAMES. 

The  past  few  months  have  seen  the  publication  of  a 
number  of  volumes  with  the  name  of  Henry  James  on 
the  title  page— as  author  or  subject.  The  latest  of  these 
works  of  Jamesiana  are  :  *'  English  Hours"  (Houghton, 
Mifflin),  by  Henry  James,  and  *'  The  Novels  of  Henry 
James"  (Putnams),  a  .study  by  Elizabeth  Luther  Car^. 
"Englisli  Hours"  was  originally  published — or  at  least 
part  of  the  volume — some  thirty  years  ago.  To  the 
original  collection,  however,  have  been  adde<l  a  number 
appearing  in  recent  magazine^s,  and  the  present  volume 
has  been  finely  illustrated  by  Joseph  Pennell.  With 
all  resp>ect  to  the  critics,  somehow  we  find  Mr.  James 
at  his  best  in  these  impressionistic  sketches  rather  than 
in  some  of  his  much  more  lauded  novels.  Miss  Gary, 
who,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  the  author  of  studies  on 
the  Rossettis  and  William  Morris,  has  given  us  a  study 
of  Mr.  James'  novels  exclusively.  In  her  introductory 
chapter,  in  excellent  broad  lines,  she  characterizes  Mr. 
James' work  by  saying  that  "he  reaches  depths  and 
crannies  of  character  and  temperament  to  which  none 
of  his  predecessors  could  have  penetrated,  making  his 
way  through  the  baffling  layers  of  cant  and  custom  and 
back  of  the  sturdy  file  of  obvious  motives  guarding  the 
secrets  of  our  innermost  l)eing  by  means  of  a  passion 
for  truth  too  intense  and  moving  to  be  classified  as 
philosophy." 

When   Mr.   James  was  in   the  United   States   last 
spring,  he  delivered  two  lectures  on  literary  subjects 


HENRY  JAM£S. 

which  aroused  considerable  interest  and  discussion.  In 
one  of  these,  on  "The  Question  of  Our  Speech,"  he  in- 
curred a  storm  of  newspaper  criticism  for  some  very 
pungent  criticism  of  the  American  press  and  .public 
schools,  "which  help  to  keep  our  speech  untidy  and 
slovenly."  The  second  lecture,  "  The  Lesson  of  Balzac," 
was  a  searching  discussion  of  the  principles  of  fiction 
as  an  art.  The.se  two  have  now  been  published  in  one 
volume,  under  the  general  title  "  The  Question  of  Our 
Speech"  (Houghton,  Mifflin). 

VOLUMES  OP  POEMS  AND  BOOKS  ON  POETRY. 

Lovers  of  what  real  poetry  is  written  to-day  will 
find  comfort  and  nourishment  in  Mr.  Bliss  Carman's 
collection  of  essays  entitled  "  The  Poetry  of  Life  "  (L.  C. 
Page).  Mr.  Carman,  whose  exquisite  poetic  insight  is 
only  equaled  by  his  exquisit-e  poetic  workmanship,  be- 
lieves that  the  religious  con.sciousness  is  returning  to 
man  and  that  poetry  will  return  with  religion.  We 
shall  need  poetry  more  and  more,  is  his  dictum,  under 
the  increasing  destructions  and  complications  of  life. 

A  new  edition  of  the  collected  poems  of  William 
Wat«on  (John  Lane),  in  two  volumes,  has  l>een  edited 
by  J.  A.  Spender.  Mr.  Watson's  place  in  the  hall  of 
English  poets  is  too  well  assured  to  attempt  any  crit- 
ical estimate.  Mr.  Spender's  attempt  has  been  simply 
to  take  the  poet's  best  work  and  put  it  in  as  coherent  a 
scheme  as  possible  to  illustrate  the  writer's  thought 
and  style.  The  excellent  frontispiece  portrait  of  Mr. 
Watson  is  reproduced  on  the  next  page. 

The  familiar  names  of  Richard  Watson  Gilder, 
James  Whitcomb  Riley,  Paul  lifturence  Dunbar,  John 
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Vance  Cheney,  and  Frederick  IjAwrence  Kiiowles  ap- 
pear on  recent  volumes  of  verse.     Mr.  Gilder's  latest 
little  collection  (of  course,  issued  by  the  Century  Com- 
pany) is  his  eighth   volume  of  poems,  and  contains 
nearly  all  that  he  has  written  during  the  past  four 
years.    It  is  entitled  *'In  the  Heights,"  and  closes  with 
a  republication  of  the 
well-known  poem 
''The  White  Czar." 
"Riley's    got    a    new 
book  out,"  and,  more- 
over, has  dedicated  it 
to    Bliss   Carman.    It 
consists  of  some  of  Mr. 
Riley's  very    latest 
verse,   and    is  entitled 
"Songs   o'    Cheer" 
(Bobl>s-Merrill).    It  is 
illustrated  in  color  by 
WillVawter.    Mr. 
Dunbar's     work    still 
shows   the  sustaining 
power  which   has   de- 
lighted   those    who 
recognized  in  his  ear- 
lier work    real    j)oetic 
fire  and  prophesied  its 
development.  •  The  lat- 
est collection  is  en-  bliss  cak.m an. 
titled  "Howdy,  Honey, 

Howdy!"  (Dodd,  Mead),  and  it  is  illustrated-with  photo- 
graphs by  Leigh  Richmond  Miner.  Mr.  John  Vance 
Cheney  has  made  another  collection  from  his  sheaf  of 
magazine  verse,  and  the  collection  has  l>een  i)ublihiied 
by  Hought<)n,  Mifflin  &  Co.  "On  Life's  SUiirway" 
(Dana  Estes)  is  the  name  Mr.  Knowles  has  given  t<)  his 
latest  collection,  which  is  really  a  revised  edition  of  the 
volume  of  original  verse  issued  in  1900. 

Miss  Helen  Hay  Whitney's  "Sonnets  and  Songs" 
(Hari)ers)  contain  scmie  of  the  Ijest  of  tlie  magazine  verse 
of  this  writer,  including  the  exquisite  ".With  Music" 
and  "Aspiration." 

"The  Poems  of  Trumbull  Stickney"  (Houghton, 
Mifflin)  have  at  last 
been  collecte<l  by  his 
literary  executors  and 
published  with  a  brief 
biographical  note.  Mr. 
Stickney,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, died  while 
instructor  of  Greek  at 
Harvard,  and  before  he 
had  completed  his  thir- 
tieth year. 

Mr.  Edwin  Arling- 
ton Robinson's  collec- 
tion of  poems,  under 
the  title  "  The  Children 
of  the  Night"  (Scril)- 
ners),  shows  real  poetic 
Insight  and  a  fine 
touch.     It  was  of  this 

collection    that   Presi-  ^''"^'^  caubekkv. 

dent    Roosevelt    said : 

"There  is  an  undoubted  touch  of  genius  in  the  poems. 
.  .  .  Mr.  Robinson  has  written  in  this  little  volume,  not 
verse,  but  poetry." 

There  is  something  remarkably  suggestive  of  Keats 


with  a  Celtic  mysticism  added  about  the  collection  of 
I)oems  of  Ethna  Carberry  (Anna  MacManus),  which 
has  just  been  published  by  Funk  &  Wagualls,  under 
the  title  "The  Four  Winds  of  Erinn."  The  edition  is 
edited,  with  an  introduction,  by  her  husband,  Seamas 
MacManus.  A  mystic  Celtic  love  of  duty  which  is  al- 
most idolatry,  although  religious  devotion  fairly  shines 
from  the  pages,  characterizes  these  poems,  particularly 
the  exquisite  "  The  Love  Talker"  and  "The  Passing  of 
the  Gael." 

Among  other  poems  of  verse  received  are:    "The 
City"  (Macmillan),  by  Arthur  Upson;  "The  Tragedy 
of  Eden  "  (F.  L.  Rowe,  Cincinnati),  by  Campbell  Games ; 
"My  Lmly  of  the  Searchlight"  (the  Grafton  Press),  by 
Mary  Hall  Leonard  ;  "  Alcestls  and  Other  Poems"  (Mac- 
millan), by  Sara  King  Wiley  ;  "Banjo  Talks"  (Bobbs- 
Merrill),by  Anne  Virginia  Culbertson  ; "  Forast  Leaves," 
by  William  Penn  Shockley,  published  by  the  author  at 
Dover,  Del.  ;  "  An  Alphabet  of  History  "  (Paul  £lder), 
the  words  by  Wilbur  D.  Nesbit  and  the  pictures  by 
Ellsworth  Young  ;  "  A  Chorus  of  Leaves"  (Paul  Elder), 
by  Charles  G.  Blanden ;   "Sweeter  Still   Than   This" 
(Sajil field  Publishing  Company),  by  Adah  Louise  Sut- 
ton,    illu.strated     and 
decorated    by   Carl 
Williams  and   Ida 
Rockwell ;  "The Fairy 
Godmother  -in-law" 
(Scribnei's),   by  Oliver 
Her  ford,  with  some 
pictures  by  the  author; 
"San  Quentin   Days," 
published    by    Joseph 
M.   Anderson,  of  Sac- 
ra m  e  n  t  o ,  Cal. ;  and 
"The  Faithless  Favor- 
ite," a  tragedy  in 
verse,   by  Edwin  Sau- 
ter,   published   by  the 
author  in  St.  Louis. 

The    latest    of    the 
excellent   literary   an- 
thologies   by    Nathan 
Haskell  Dole,  issued 
WILLIAM  WATSON.  ^^V Crowclhs  is  entitled 

"The  Latin  Poets." 
Mr.  Dole  reminds  us  that  while  many  English  scholars 
may  i)refer  Greek,  the  fact  remains  that  Latin  is  nearer 
to  our  mother  tongue  and  is  acquired  with  much  less 
effort.  If  the  Roman  poet.s  "never  worked  themselves 
quite  free  from  the  influence  of  Greece,  they  certainly 
created  a  literature  that  satisfied  their  own  want«  and 
has  been  a  delight  to  the  civilized  world  for  two  thou- 
sand years." 

While  we  are  considering  anthologies, — ^although  it 
may  Ix*  a  far  cry  from  Latin  poets  to  modern  horses— 
the  collection  of  verses  entitled  "Saddle  and  Song,"  re- 
cently issued  by  Lippincott,  is  an  excellent  oqe,  and 
there  are  some  appropriate  illustrations. 

Arthur  Symoiis  has  edited  "A  Sixteenth  Century 
Anthology,"  which  the  H.  M.  Caldwell  Company  issue 
with  a  frontispiece  portrait  of  the  immortal  William 
Shakespeare. 

Among  collections  of  verse  for  holiday,  birthday,  or 
sp<'cial  sejisons,  we  have  received  copies  of  "Selections 
from  .Srtxe"  (Houghton,  Mifflin) ;  "The  Joys  of  Friend- 
ship" (TiOthrop,  Lee  «fc  Shepard),  edlt/Cd  by  Mary  Alette 
Ayer;  ''The  Blue  Monday  B(Mjk"and  "Sovereign  Woman 
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i^ev^sus  Mere  Man"  (Paul  Elder),  compiled  by  Jennie 
Day  Haines ;  four  little  collections  of  verse  and  prose 
in  the  Treasury  Series,  issued  by  Henderson,  Loudon, 
and  imported  by  the  Broad  bent  Press,  which  contain 
selections'  from  Lowell  and  Emerson  and  verses  from 
many  poets  on  love  and  consolation ;  two  handsomely 
printed  and  bound  collections  of  verse  and  poetic  prose 
coming  from  H.  M.  Caldwell  Company  are  entitled  "The 
Value  of  Simplicity  "  (edited  by  Mary  Minerva  Barrows) 
and  **  The  Value  of  Courage"  (edited  by  Frederick  Law- 
rence Knowles). 

NEW  WORKS  ON  ART  AND  ARTISTS. 

*'  The  Art  of  the  Venice  Academy  "  (L.  C.  Page),  by 
Mary  Knight  Potter,  is  a  brief  history  of  the  building 
and  its  collection  of  paintings,  with  reproductions  of 
the  most  famous  works  of  art  contained  therein.  The 
work  is  appreciatively  and  sympathetically  written. 

In  two  well-illustrated  monographs,  Japanese  arts 
and  crafts  are  considered.  Mr.  Ralph  Adams  Cram,  in 
liis  ''^Impressions  of  Japanese  Architecture  and  the 
Allied  Arts  "  (Baker  &  Taylor),  gives  us  a  keen  analysis, 
interestingly  written,  of  the  beauties  of  Japanese  archi- 
tecture, with  a  number  of  original  plans  and  some  very 
unusual  pictures.  The  chapter  entitled  "The  Genius 
of  Japanese.  Art"  is  especially  interesting  and  well 
written,  Mr.  Cram's  recognized  position  in  American 
architecture  gives  him  authority  to  speak.  The  other 
volume  is  ^'  Arts  and  Crafts  of  Old  Japan  "  (McClurg), 
by  Stewart  Dick.  This  is  not  intended  for  the  collector 
or  the  connoisseur,  but  for  those  who  require  an  intro- 
duction to  the  study  of  Japanese  art.  The  illustrations 
are  supplementary  to  the  text,  and  very  suggestive. 

The  thinl  volume  in  the  series  on  the  history  of  Amer- 
ican art,  edited  for  the  Macmillans  by  Jolin  C.  Vai> 
Dyke,  is  **  The  History  of  American  Painting,"  by 
Samuel  Isham.  In  accordance  with  the  general  plan 
of  this  excellent  series,  this  volume  is  also  authoritative, 
since  it  is  by  an  expert  who  practises  the  craft  whereof 
be  writes.  Mr.  Isham  is  an  associate  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Design  and  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
American  Artists.  Even  though  the  "fundamental 
and  manteriug  fact  about  American  painting  is  that  it 
is  in  no  way  native  to  America,  but  is  European  paint- 
ing imported,  or  rather  transplanted,  to  America  and 
there  cultivate<l  and  developed,"  yet  there  is  something 
to  stir  one's  pride  in  the  record  which  Mr.  Isham  makes 
of  the  struggle  in  the  midst  of  a  material  1st ic^  rushing, 
commercial  country  and  age  to  express  national  con- 
ceptions in  the  graphic  arts.  The  whole  course  of 
American  painting,  from  the  very  beginning  down  to 
the  present,  can  be  spanned  by  the  lives  of  a  few  artists. 
It  is  a  comparatively  short  time  since  Prof.  S.  F.  B. 
Mor!e  was  working,  and  he  was  a  student  under  Ben- 
jamin West,  the  almost  legendary  founder  of  the  craft. 
Mr.  Isham  divides  the  history  of  American  painting 
into  three  periods,— the  colonial,  the  provincial,  and  the 
cosmopolitan.  He  begins  with  the  influence  of  English 
art,  and  considers,  after  a  few  introductory  words, 
Copley  and  Stuart  and  West.  Then  the  young  coun- 
try gradually  broke  away  from  intellectual  independ- 
ence on  the  motherland,  and  the  influence  of  DUssel- 
dorf,  Rome,  and  Paris  began  to  be  evident.  After  the 
Civil  War,  the  artists  went  to  Europe  and  studied  in 
the  old  world,  becoming  almost  aliens  to  their  own 
country.  This  ended  the  period  of  isolation,  and  the 
modem,  cosmopolitan  period  had  begun.  Only  the  im- 
portant, significant  names  have  been  considered,  and 


these  not  only  as  individuals,  but  as  made  more  distinct 
by  their  surroundings  and  background.  The  rise  and 
growth  of  the  different  art  organizations  are  treated  at 
gratifying  length.  This  volume,  like  the  others  of  the 
series,  is  very  handsoniely  printed  and  iltustrated. 
There  are  twenty-five  full  page  photogravures  and  many 
other  illustrations  in  the  text. 

In  her  prefatory  essay  on  Gaelic  music  to  the  collec- 
tion of  "Seventy  Scottish  Songs"  (Ditson),  Mrs.  Helen 
Hopekirk,  who  edits  the  collection,  explains  the  dif- 
ference between  the  music  of  the  two  Scots — the  Celtic 
and  the  Saxon.  Not  only  the  well-known  songs  such 
as  "  Auld  Ijang  Syne,"  "Annie  Laurie,"  and  the  "Blue 
Bells  of  Scotland  "  are  included  in  this  collection,  but 
many  other  beautiful  songs  very  little  known.  To  all 
of  these  Mrs.  Hopekirk  has  written  artistic  accom- 
paniments, which  show  the  deep  sympathy  and  the 
true  understanding  of  the  Scot  for  those  >veirtl,  emo- 
tional melodies,  "so  full  of  the  long,  tender,  melancholy 
northern  twilights." 

ECONOMICS  AND  SOCIOLOGY. 
A  book  of  timely  interest  and  importance  is  Mr.  Miles 
Menander  Dawson's  treatise  on  "The  Business  of  Life 
Insurance"  (Barnes).  Mr.  Dawson  is  a  consulting  actu- 
ary in  New  York,  and  is  serving  in  that  capacity  with 
the  legislative  committee  now  engaged  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  insurance  business.  Mr.  Dawson  has  been 
for  twenty-flve  years  engaged  in  a  careful  study  of  the 

whole  subject  of  life 
insurance,  and  his 
work  has  receiveti  the 
indorsement  of  insur- 
ance experts  through- 
out the  country.  His 
IxKjk  is  written  less  for 
the  Instruction  of  per- 
sons who  are  engaged 
in  the  business  of  life 
insurance  than  for  the 
special  uses  of  the  great 
public  which  is  direct- 
ly interested  in  the  pur- 
chase of  insurance.  To 
such  it  gives  in  the 
clearest  possible  way 
an  exposition  of  the 
fundamental  princi- 
MILE8  MENANDER  DAWSON.  ples  aud  the  practical 

workings  of  life  insur- 
ance con^panies  as  they  have  been  developed  in  our  mod- 
ern life.  A  study  of  Mr,  Dawson's  conclusions  should 
enable  any  prospective  Insurant  to  decide  for  himself 
the  kind  of  Insurance  which  meets  his  Immediate  needs. 
There  is  nothing  sensational  in  the  book,  but  It  is  a  fair 
presentation  of  the  whole  subject. 

An  elementary  book  on  sociology  has  appeared  in 
the  "Citizen's  Library,"  edited  by  Prof.  Richard  T.  Ely 
(Macmillan).  The  author  of  the  work  is  Prof.  Frank 
W.  Blackmar,  of  the  University  of  Kansas.  The  book 
presents  only  a  brief  outline  of  the  subject,  since  it  is 
intended  to  l)e  a  working  manual  for  the  student  and 
has  no  room  for  the  elaljoration  of  theories  and  discus- 
sions. References  are  given  at  the  close  of  each  chapter 
for  comparative  rea<lin<c,  and  the  lKM)k  is  so  constructed 
that  it  may  well  serve  Jis  an  intnxluction  to  the  subject 
for  university  extension  classes  and  other  groups  of  stu- 
dents and  remlers. 
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Mrs.  Florence  KeUey,  the  general  secretary  of  the 
National  Consumers'  I^eague,  contributes  a  volume  to 
the  ''Citizen's  Library  of  Economics,  Politics,  and  Soci- 
ology" (Macmillan),  entitled  "Some  Ethical  Gains 
through  Legislation.'*  The  topics  treated  in  this  book 
have  been  suggested  to  the  writer,  or  made  subjects  of 
special  study  by  her,  during  many  years  of  settlement 
work  in  Chicago  and  New  York.  Much  of  the  material 
was  gathered  while  the  writer  was  special  agent  for  the 
Bureau  of  Lalx)r  Statistics  of  Illinois  and  chief  inspector 
of  factories  of  that  city.  The  chief  topics  of  discussion 
are, — the  regulation  of  child  labor,  "the  right  to  lei- 
sure," the  right  of  women  to  the  ballot,  and  the  rights  of 
purchasers.  In  the  appendices  are  printed  the  texts  of 
a  number  of  important  judicial  decisions,  which  illus- 
trate in  a  pertinent  manner  the  general  subject  of  eth- 
ical gains  through  legislation. 

A  most  timely  publication,  in  view  of  the  railroad 
debate  in  the  present  session  of  Congress,  is  the  volume 
entitled  "American  Railroad  Rates,"  by  Judge  Walter 
C.  Noyes  (Boston  :  Little,  Brown  &  Co.).  This  is  a 
subject  which  has  heretofore  been  dealt  with  chiefly  in 
nK)nographs  covering  special  phases  under  di.scussion. 
The  present  volume  is  perhaps  the  first  attempt  to 
cover  the  entire  field.  It  begins  with  a  stat-ement  and 
exposition  of  the  underlying  principles  governing  rail- 
road rates,  and  proceeds  to  give  a  clear  and  intelligible 
exposition  of  modern  American  prttctice,  concluding 
withachapter  on  the  federal  regulation  of  rates,  in  which 
the  author  proposes  a  plan  providing  for  the  determina- 
tion of  the  reasonableness  of  a  rate  by  the  courts,  and, 
in  case  the  rat^i  is  found  unreasonable,  for  the  making 
of  a  new  rate  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
This,  it  will  be  not^l,  is  a  reversal  of  the  procedure 
proposed  in  Congress,  and  the  merit  claimed  by  its 
author  is  that  it  avoids  questions  of  constitutionality, 
while  in  effect  it  gives  the  same  relief  as  that  sought 
by  the  bills  under  discussion  in  Congress.    This  lxx>k, 


it  should  l)e  said,  deals' with  freight  rates  exclusively, 
and  not  with  passenger  fares. 

"Trade  Unionism  and  Labor  Problems "  (Boston : 
Ginn  &  Co.)  is  the  title  of  a  volume  in  the  series  of 
"Selections  and  Documents  in  Economics"  which  at- 
tempts to  apply  to  the  teaching  of  economics  the  "  case 
system,"  which  has  been  found  so  successful  in  Ameri- 
can law  schools.  Each  chapter  in  the  book  is  intended 
to  illustrate  a  single,  definite,  typical  phase  of  the  gen- 
eral subject.  The  present  volume  is  edited  by  Prof- 
John  R.  Commons,  of  the  University  of  Wiscon.sin.  It 
opens  with  a  paper  on  trade  agreements,  which  was 
contributed  by  Professor  Commons  to  the  Review  of 
Reviews  for  March,  1901.  Among  the  specific  topit*s 
treated  in  this  volume  are:  "The  Miners' Union  :  ItA 
Business  Management,"  "The  Teamsters  of  Chicago." 
"The  New  York  Building  Trades,"  "The  Chicago 
Building  Trades  Dispute  of  1900,"  "The  Incorporation 
of  Trade  Unions,"  "Decisions  of  Courts  in  Labor  Dis- 
putes," "  Labor  Conditions  in  Slaughtering  and  Meat 
Packing,"  "The  Introduction  of  the  Linotype,"  "The 
Sweating  System  in  the  Clothing  Trade,"  "Slavs  in 
Coal  Mining,"  "  The  New  York  Artisan,"  and  ^'Women's 
Wages  in  Manual  "Work."  All  of  these  sepjirate  chap- 
ters are  the  contributions  of  original  investigators, 
whose  writings  have  been  scattere<l  through  a  number 
of  economic  and  trade  journals,   and,   except  for  this 

republication,  would 
not  be  easily  accessible 
to  the  reading  public. 
In   the   "American 
Citizen"  series  (Long- 
mans), Prof.  Edwin  R 
A.  Seligman,  of  Co- 
lumbia   University, 
contributes  a   volume 
entitled  "  Principles  of 
Economics,"    with 
special  reference  to 
American    conditioDK. 
This  book  is  interest- 
ing both  as  a  restate- 
ment of  economic  the- 
ory,   and   particalarly 
as  an  exposition  of 
actual   economic   con- 
ditions in  this  countxy. 
Professor  SeligmaB 
has  given  many  years  of  his  life  to  the  investigation  of 
specific  problems, — notably  those  connected  with  taxa- 
tion and  finance.     The  material  thus  gathered  is  made 
available  to  the  general  reader  in  this  interesting Ttt^ 
ume  of  six  hundred  pages. 

Most  text-books  on  civics  in  this  country  have  boia 
confined  to  a  discilssion  of  the  forms  and  funetioiM  of 
government.  Dr.  S.  E.  Forman,  in  a  volume  on  ."Ad- 
vanced Civics"  (Century),  prefaces  his  analysis  of  the 
form  and  functions  with  a  discussion  of  the  essential 
principles  of  the  American  Government, — that  is  to 
say,  its  spirit.  About  one- fourth  of  the  .book  is  given 
up  to  this  discussion,  the  remainder  being  devot-ed  to  a 
general  description  of  local,  Statue,  and  federal  govern- 
ments, with  many  suggestions  for  further  reading. 

Dr.  Washington  Ghwlden's  protest  against  the  com- 
mercializing of  govern mefit^  of  education,  and  of  reli- 
gion is  voiced  in  a  little  volume  entitled  "The  New 
Idolatry  "  (McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.).  Dr.  Gladden's  fa- 
mous vsHiiy  on  tainted  money  is  one  of  the  papers  in- 
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eluded  in  this  collec- 
tion. Other  topics  dis- 
cussed in  the  same  vol- 
ume are  '*  The  Ethics  of 
Luxurious  Expendi- 
ture," **  The  Church  of 
the  Xation/' and  "Heli- 
con and  Democracy.^ 
That  the  author's  con- 
victions on  these  sub- 
jects are  not  of  recent 
orii^n  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  at  least  one 
of  these  papers  was 
published  not  less  than 
ten  years  ago.  In  fact, 
Dr.  Gladden's  views  on 
the  commercialism  of 
the  age  have  been  expressed  many  times  in  his  books  and 
magazine  articles.  The  present  discussion  affords  afi 
opportunity  for  restatement. 

STUDIES  BY  NATURALISTS. 

Fifteen  years  ago  appeared  the  first  edition  of  "  The 
Oyster  :  A  Popular  Summary  of  a  Scientific  Study,"  by 
William  K.  Brooks  (Baltimore :  The  Johns  Hopkins 
Press).  This  work,  of  which  a  revision  has  just  been 
published,  was  written  in  the  hope  that  it  might  help 
to  bring  about  a  practical  and  judicious  system  of  oys- 
ter farming  in  Maryland.  To  that  end,  it  contained  a 
remarkably  interesting  account  of  the  way  in  which 
the  structure  and  habits  of  the  oyster  fit  it  for  culti- 
vation as  a  submarine  product.  Some  of  the  lessons 
taught  by  Dr.  Brooks  in  his  monograph  seem  to  have 
l)een  heeded  by  oyster  planters  along  the  coasts  of  Vir- 
ginia, North  Carolina,  and  Louisiana.     In  view  of  the 

fact  that  Dr.  Brooks 
demonstrated  to  the 
people  of  Maryland 
many  years  ago  that 
the  demand  for  Chesa- 
peake oysters  had  out- 
grown the  natural  sui>- 
ply,  it  is  strange  that 
his  wjb11-c  o  n  s  i  d  e  r  e  d 
counsel  on  the  propa- 
gation and  protection 
of  young  oysters 
should  have  been  disre- 
garded. The  general 
reader,  however, 
though  he  may  have  no 
commercial  interest  in 
the  subjects  will  find 
the  discussion  ex- 
trenjely  interesting 
and  suggestive.  It 
DR.  WILLIAM  K.  BROOKS.  was  Dr.   Brooks    who 

discovered,  in  1878,  that 
the  American  oyster,  unlike  that  of  northern  Europe, 
breeds  its  young  by  throwing  the  eggs  out  into  the 
water,  where  fertilization  and  development  take  place. 
He  was  the  first  to  fertilize  the  eggs  artificially  and  to 
study  the  development  of  the  embryo.  The  new  edition 
has  an  account  of  the  transmission  of  typhoid  and  other 
disease  germs  by  the  oyster. 

The  first  volume  in  the  "  XewYork  Aquarium  Nature 
Series"  (Barnes)  is  contributed  by  Alfred  G.  Mayer, 


director  of  the  Marine  Biological  Laboratory  of  the 
Carnegie  Institution  at  Tortugas  Fla.,  and  is  entitled 
"Sea-Shore  Life."  It  describes  the  marine  inverte- 
brates of  the  region  about  New  York,  but,  on  account 
of  the  wide  distribution  of  this  species,  it  is  applicable 
to  the  Atlantic  coast  generally.  Like  the  treatise  by 
Dr.  Brooks,  this  work  is  popular  in  character,  and  at 
the  same  time  records  the  scientific  observations  of  a 
professional  zo5logist  of  the  highest  standing.  It  may 
be  used  as  a  reference  l)ook  for  visitors  studying  the 
collections  of  the  New  York  Aquarium. 

RECORDS  OF  EXPLORATION. 

Probably  the  most  complete  account  of  the  antarc- 
tic regions  ever  published  in  English  is  Capt.  Robert  F. 
Scott's  two-volume  record  of  ''The  Voyage  of  the  Dis- 
covery''' (Scrrbners).  Captain  Scott,  while  not  an  ex- 
perienced writer,  has  much  to  relate  of  intrinsic  inter- 
est, and  the  text  is  well  supplemented  by  a  great  number 
of  excellent  photographic  illustrations  by  Dr.  E.  A. 
Wilson  and  other  members  of  the  expeilition.  The 
Discovery  left  England  in  the  summer  of  1901,  and  was 
absent  for  three  years.  Important  observations  on  ant- 
arctic meteorologj',  geology,  and  animal  life  were  made, 
and  all  these  were  recorded  with  scientific  accuracy. 

Captain  Amundsen's  recent  achievement  of  the 
Northwest  Passage  serves  to  remind  us  that  the  west 
and  northwe.st  coasts  of  America  have  for  two  centuries 
been  the  tlieater  of  more  or  less  fruitful  exploration. 


CAPTAIN  ROBERT  F.  SCOTT. 


(Frontispiece  from  Vol.  U.  of  "  The  Voyagt  of  th«pt«cowr[/." 
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"Vikings  of  the  Pacific"  is  the  appropriate  title  given 
to  a  new  volume  by  Miss  A.  C.  Ijaut(Macmillan),  which 
records  the  adventures  of  such  explorers  as  Bering,  the 
Dane ;  Cook  and  Vancouver,  the  English  navigators ; 
Gray,  of  Boston,  the  discoverer  of  the  Columbia ;  Led- 
yard,  that  oth^r  American,  who  foresaw  the  work  of 
Lewis  and  Clark ;  Francis  Drake  in  California,  and 
others.  Captain  Amundsen  has  just  accomplished  the 
journey  from  the  Atlantic-  to  the  Pacific  going  west- 
ward, but  Miss  Laut  reminds  us  that  in  the  early  days 
much  of  the  expiration  was  undertaken  in  the  opposite 
direction, — that  is,  from  the  west  eastward.  The  im- 
portance of  the  settlements  made  by  the  Russians  com- 
ing overland  across  Siberia  has,  perhaps,  been  under- 
estimated in  America.  The  final  chapter  of  Miss  Laut's 
book  is  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Russian  Empire  on  the  Pacific  Coast  of  America  by 
Baranof.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  details  of  these 
early  attempts  at  settlement  and  trade  have  remained 
so  long  unknown  to  the  mass  of  American  readers. 

BOOKS  OF  REFERENCE. 

The  "Readers'  Guide  to  Periodical  Literature  "  (Min- 
neapolis :  The  H.  W.  Wilson  Company)  is  a  cumulated 
index  of  a  selected  list  of  periodicals,  covering  the  years 
1900-04.  Many  librarians  and  frequenters  of  public 
libraries  are  familiar  with  the  monthly  numbers  from 
which  this  large  index  volume  is  consolidated.  The 
work  was  begun  at  the  Cleveland  Public  Library,  under 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Bret,  and  was  later  taken 
over  by  the  present  publishers  at  Minneapolis.  We 
have  watched  the  development  of  this  index  from  the 
beginning,  and  have  noted  the  excellent  methods  em- 
ployed in  its  compilation.  It  is  not  only  a  subject  in- 
dex, but  an  author  entry  is  given  to  each  article,  and, 
in  the  case  of  fiction,  title  entries  are  included.  Book 
reviews  are  indexed  under  the  name  of  the  author  of 
the  book,  and  are  usually  given  a  subject  entry  also. 
Under  the  author's  name,  articles  by  him  and  reviews 
of  his  books  precede,  in  alphabetical  arrangement,  arti- 
cles about  him.  Note  is  also  made  of  maps,  portraits, 
and  illustrations.  Portraits  unaccompanied  by  text 
are  indexed.  The  "Monthly  Guide"  and  the  cumu- 
lated annual  volumes  are  in  constant  use  in  this  office, 
and  are  highly  valued  for  their  comprehensiveness,  ac- 
curacy, and  general  mechanical  excellence.  We  under- 
stand that  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  pulilishers  to  bring 
out  the  consolidated  volume  every  five  years. 

The  appearance  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  volumes 
of  the  Jewish  Encyclopedia  reminds  us  that  this  impor- 
tant work,  bejjun  more  than  seven  years  ago,  is  nearing 
completion.  The  eleventh  volume  contains  much  inter- 
esting information  regarding  the  number  and  condition 
of  the  Jews  in  Servia,  South  Africa,  South  America, 
Spain,  Switzerland,  and  other  countries.  Although  the 
Jewish  population  in  the  South  American  states  is  not 
large,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  Jews  had  settled  in  Bra- 
zil long  before  they  migrated  to  North  America.  An- 
other interesting  topic  in  this  volume  is  the  expulsion  of 
the  Jews  from  Spain  by  Ferdinand  and  Isal>ella,  in  1492. 
The  activity  of  modern  Jews  in  movements  for  .social 
reform  is  clearly  indicated  in  the  article  on  socialism. 
It  should  not  be  inferred,  however,  that  the  material  em- 
braced in  this  encyclopetlia  is  merely  of  a  narrow,  racial 
interest.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  hardly  an  article^in 
any  of  the  volumes  which  does  not  contain  valuable  and 
Important  information  for  the  general  reader. 

"The  Canadian  Annual  Review  of  Public  Affairs" 


(Toronto :  Annual  Review  Publishing  Company)  is  a 
publication  which  has  no  counterpart  in  the  United 
States.  It  covers,  not  only  the  political  affairs  of  the 
Dominion  Government  and  the  different  provinces  in- 
cluding chapters  on  the  relations  of  Canada  with  the 
empire  and  with  the  United  States,  but  it  also  gives 
special  attention  to  the  economic  interest-s  of  the 
country  ;  transportation  lines ;  life  and  fire  insoraoce ; 
banking,  finance,  and  general  business;  agriculture; 
forests ;  mines ;  fisheries  ;  religion  and  reform  work  ; 
and  education.  For  every  Canadian  who  wishes  to 
keep  in  touch  with  the  progress  of  his  native  laud,  such 
a  work  must  be  invaluable.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret 
that  the  United  States  cannot  yet  boast  a  work  of  ref- 
erence compiled  on  similar  lines. 

The  current  issue  of  the  "  American  Jewish  Year 
Book"  (Philadelphia:  Jewish  Publication  Society  of 
America),  the  seventh  of  the  series,  contains  the  nsnal 
full  presentation  of  Jewish  activities  in  the  United 
States.  The  biographical  sketches  appearing  in  this 
issue  are  confined  to  Jewish  communal  workers, — those 
who  preside  over  charitable  institutions,  the  saperin- 
tendents  and  directors  of  charities,  and  settlement  and 
social  workers.  There  is  also  an  interesting  section 
devoted  to  Jews  in  the  United  States  Congress. 

RELIGIOUS  AND  ETHICAL  TREATISES. 

In  these  days  we  are  in  no  danger  of  having  over- 
emphasis placed  on  any  form  of  ethical  teaching, — least 
of  all  on  the  character  of  Christ.  The  volume  by  Prof. 
Francis  G.  Peabody,  entitled  "Jesus  Christ  and  the 
Christian  Character"  (Macmillan),  is  an  admirable  re- 
statement of  Christian  ethics  in  terms  of  modem  per- 
sonal and  social  life.  Men  of  every  creed  and  of  no 
creed  may  alike  gain  inspiration  to  right  living  from 
this  .scholarly  and  yet  simply  phrased  treatise. 

A  suggestive  little  work,  entitled  "A  Young  Man's 
Religion  and  His  Father*s  Faith'*  (Crowell),  has  been 
written  by  the  Rev.  N.  McGee  Waters.  It  consists  of  a 
series  of  practical  talks  on  churchgoing,  religious  belief 
in  general,  the  theory  of  evolution,  and  the  infallibility 
of  the  Bible.  These  topics  are  handled  without  any 
trace  of  cant  or  bias. 

Mr.  Henry  Wood  has  written  another  book  on  "  Ad- 
vanced and  Idealistic  Thought."  It  is  entitled  *'Life 
More  Abundant,  being  Scriptural  Truth  in  Modem  Ap- 
plication "  (I^throp,  Lee  &  Shepard). 

An  anonymous  volume,  entitled  "The  Creed  of 
Christ "  (John  Lane),  is  written  with  more  than  ordinary 
vigor  and  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  every-day  living. 
The  writer  endeavors  to  set  forth  the  belief  of  Christ 
himself  and  the  Redeemer's  conception  of  the  origiD, 
meaning,  and  destiny  of  humanity. 

"The  Story  of  Jesus  Told  for  Little  Children," illus- 
trated in  color  by  Anne  Batchelor,  has  been  issued  hf 
the  Dodge  Publishing  Company,  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Wentworth  F.  Stewart's  little  monograph,  "Th: 
Evangelistic  Awakening"  (Jennings  &  Graham),  is  t 
discussion  of  the  religious  outlook  of  to-day,  based  on 
"the  laboratory  notes  of  an  expert." 

The  Crowells  have  issued  a  new  edition,  with  a 
frontispiece  portrait,  of  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot's  "  The 
Happy  Life,"  which  is  a  striking  parallel  to  Charles 
Wagner's  "Simple  Life,"  published  a  year  or  two  be- 
fore the  latter.  As  in  the  now  famous  volume  of  the 
French  pastor,  so  in  this  book  on  the  president  of  Har- 
vard is  expounded  the  philosophy  of  the  life  that  is 

worth  the  living.  i      r^r^r^ir> 
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Among  the  other  religious,  ethical,  and  philosoph- 
ical pnblications  of  the  season  are:  '*The  Mehxly  of 
God's  Love ''  (Crowell),  by  Oliver  Huckel ;  *'  Good  Things 
and  Graces"  (Paul  Elder  &  Co.),  by  Isabel  Goodhue; 
**A  Modem  Miracle :  Psj'chic  Power  Made  Plain" 
(Grafton  Press),  by  Corril la  Banister ;  and  *' Com- 
mands^ (Paul  Elder  &  Co.),  by  Agnes  Greene  Foster. 

Prof.  Harald  H5ffding,  of  Copenhagen,  who,  accord- 
ing to  Prof.  William  James,  is  "one  of  the  wisest  as 
well  as  one  of  the  most  learned  of  living  philosophers," 
has  summed  up  his  philosophical  views  in  a  little  vol- 
ume, under  the  title  "The  Problems  of  Philosophy." 
A  translation  from  the  Danish  by  Galen  M.  Fisher, 
with  a  preface  by  Prof.  William  James,  has  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Macmillans. 

**  A  Modern  Symposium,"  by  G.  Lowes  Dickinson," 
author  of  "Letters  from  a  Chinese  Official,"  comes 
from  the  press  of  McClure,  Phillips.  It  consists  of  a 
Heries  of  views  of  life  according  to  the  philosophies  of 
typical  individualities, — an  artist,  a  poet,  a  politician, 
a  man  of  science,  a  journalist,  a  business  man,  and  a 
gentleman  of  leisnre. 

The  Barrows  lectures,  delivered  by  President  Hall  in 
India,  Ceylon,  and  Japan  during  the  years  1902  and  1903, 
have  been  publisheil  in  a  single  volume,  under  the  title 
"Christian  Belief  Interpreted  by  Christian  Experience" 
(Chicago  :  University  of  Chicago  Press). 

SOME  NOTEWORTHY  NEW  NOVELS. 
Novelists  sometimes  strike  a  true  note  when  states- 
men and  economists  have  failed.  The  writers  of  fiction, 
who  are — or  ought  to  l^e — naturally  students  of  charac- 
ter, are  often  better  fitted  to  interpret  racial  character- 
istics than  are  the  discussive  writers.  This  is  well  illus- 
trated in  the  excellent  novel  "  Zal "  (Century),  by  Rupert 
Hughes,  which  is  a  pen  picture  of  the  impressions  and 
sufferingfi  of  a  Polish  musician  who  comes  to  this  coun- 
try and  struggles  for  years  to  accustom  himself  to  the 
unpropitious  surroundings.  Of  all  the  races  forming  a 
large  proportion  of  our  American  cities,  particularly 
New  York,  the  Poles  have  probably  been  the  least  un- 
derstood. Mr.  Hughes'  novel  gives  us  a  sympathetic 
and  accurate  presentation  of  the  Polish  character.  The 
very  title,  "Zal,"  is  a  Polish  word,  almost  untranslat- 
able, but  thoroughly  descriptive  of  Polish  temperament. 
The  story  moves  swiftly,  and  the  pages  which  bring  out 
character  are  excellent.  This  book  cannot  fail  to  be 
valuable  if  read  carefully  by  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  as&imilation  of  alien  peoples  in  this  country. 

A  work  of  a  different  order, — a  blend  of  history  and 
romance, —  is    "The   Missourian,"    the    first   book   of 
Eugene  P.   Lyle,  Jr.  (Doubleday,  Page).    That  "The 
Missourian"  is  destined  to   receive   the    hearty  sup- 
port of  competent  critics  and  readers  is  not  open  to 
doabC    It  is  a  book  of  epic  breadth  and  epic  power, 
dealing  with  great  affairs  in  a  worthy  spirit.    The  cen- 
tral theme  of  "The  Missourian  "  is  the  fall  of  the  Mexi- 
can Empire  and  the  tragic  last  days  and  end  of  Maxi- 
milian.    Witnesses  and  actors  in  these  events  are  Din 
Driscoll,  the  Missourian,  late  lieutenant-colonel  in  Joe 
Shelby's  brigade  of  Confederate  daredevils,  and  Jacque- 
line d'Aumerle,  charming  emissary  from  Napoleon  III. 
to  the  Mexican  court.    Mr.  Lyle  possesses  true  creative 
vision   and    power.    The  characters  whom  he  brings 
upon  his  epic  stage  are  many,  and  are,  without  ex- 
ception, entirely  individual  and  convincing,  and  the 
burning  land  of  Mexico  glimmers  before  the  reader's 
eyeM.     Mr.   Lyle  reaches  his  highest  point  of  literary 


execution  in  the  description  of  the  last  days  and  hours 
of  "Prince  Max."  He  has  grasped  all  the  significance 
of  that  tragedy,  and  communicates  it  to  us.  But  "The 
Missourian  "  is  not  a  book  that  can  l)e  discussed  with 
any  approach  to  adequacy  in  a  few  lines. 

"  The  Maid  of  Japan  "  (Holt)  is  a  small  volume,  taste- 
fully bound  and  attractive  in  its  make-up.  The  tale  is 
prettily  told  by  Mrs.  Hugh  Frazer,  though  the  old  one 
of  the  foreigner's  love  for  the  Japanese  maid.  Many  of 
the  situations  are  cleverly  handled,  and  throughout  the 
book  one  certainly  is  impressed  with  the  real  spirit  of 
Japan.  In  other  words,  the  local  color  of  the  story  is 
well  interpreted,  and  with  the  eye  of  a  lover  of  beauty 
and  harmony. 

One  of  the  strong  novels  of  the  season,  which  has  a 
psychological  as  well  as  political  interest  attaching  to  it, 
besides  l)eingagoo<l  story,  isGustave  F.  Mertin's  "The 
Storm  Signal "  (Bobbs-Merrill).  It  is  a  story  of  South- 
ern life,  in  which  the  negro  problem  is  presented  in  a 
new  way,  with  a  new  suggestion  for  solution.  The 
author  wields  a  facile  pen,  and  in  some  scenes,  notably 
the  situation  in  the  Macon  court-house,  becomes  a 
"  word  lasher"  of  great  power  and  picturesque  virility. 
The  character  of  the  old-time  negro  is  graphically  de- 
scribed, and  the  author  shows  a  keen  psychological 
insight.    The  l)ook  has  a  vital  message  for  our  times. 

A  few  of  the  other  works  of  fiction  worthy  of  notice 
which  escaped  our  general  review  last  month  are  :  "  The 
Ballingtons"  (Little,  Brown),  by  Frances  Squire,  a 
strong  story  of  married  life,  the  interest  centering  in 
the  spiritual  awakening  of  the  wife,  her  struggle  for 
the  rights  of  her  own  soul,  and  presenting  a  climax  of 
ethical    and    practical  significance;    "Captains  All" 

(Scribners),    by    that 
inimitable  humorist, 
W.  W.  Jacobs,  which 
consists  of  a  series  of 
short  stories   in   Mr. 
Jacobs'     best     vein, 
chiefiy  describing  dif- 
ferent phases  of  Lon- 
don life  and  showing 
excellent    literary 
workmanship; 
"Land    Ho!"    (Har- 
pers), by  Morgan  Rob- 
ertson,    a     rattling, 
D using,    salty    stoty 
of    the    sea,    full    of 
humor   and    pathos; 
"Miss  Desmond" 
(Macmillan),  by  Mary 
Van  Vorst,  a  series  of 
impressions  of  femi- 
nine human  nature, 
strung  on  the  thread 
of  a  charming  love-story  which  develops  during  an 
automobile    tour    in    Switzerland    and    France    and 
reaches  its  climax  in  a  New  England  garden  ;  "Seffy  " 
(Bobbs-Merrill),  by  John  Luther  Long,  a  little  comedy 
of  country  manners  in  a  backwoods  American  district, 
— very  charmingly  printed,  and  illustrated  in  color  by 
G.  D.  Williams  ;  "Hearts  and  Masks"  (Bobbs-Merrill), 
by  Harold  MacGrath,  with  illustrations  by  Harrison 
Fisher  ;  two  new  editions  of  old  but  famous  novels— 
"Ramona"  (Little,  Brown),  the  old  favorite  of  Helen 
Hunt  Jackson,  a  well-printed  and  illustrated  edition 
known  as  the  Pasadena  edition,   and  (yk^-^^Pfini  of 
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"Charlotte  Temple,"  by  Susanna  Haswell  Rowson 
(Funk  &  Wagnalls),  from  the  first  American  edition, 
1794,  corrected,  revised,  illustrated  in  half-tone,  with  an 


SUSANNA   HASWELL  UOWSON. 

(Author  of  *' Charlotte  Temple."    From  an  old  print.)- 

historical  and  biographical  introduction,  bibliography, 
and  notes,  by  Francis  W.  Halsey.  This,  by  the  way, 
is  the  one-hundredth  edition  of  '*  Charlotte  Temple." 

STORIES  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

Five  little  volumes,  collections  of  stories  retold  from 
St.  yicholaSy  have  been  issuetl  by  the  Century  Company 
in  attractive  typographical  form,  with  illustrations. 
These  are:  "  Indian  Stories,"  "Colonial  Stories,"  "Rer- 
olutionary  Stories,"  "Civil  War  Stories,"  and  "  Our 
Holidays."  Some  names  well  known  in  literature  are 
attached  to  these  stories,  and  in  this  present  form  they 
furnish  an  excellent  and  attractive  method  by  which  to 
present  history  to  young  people. 

The  '* Oak-Tree  Fairy  Book"  is  a  new  collection  of 
favorite  fairy  stories,  edited  by  Clifton  Johnson  and 
illustrated  by  Willard  Bonte.  It  l>ears  the  imprint  of 
Messrs.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  of  Boston. 

The  same  house  publishes  the  works  of  Louisa  M. 
Alcott,  including  those  famous  stories,  "Little  Men" 
and  '* Little  Women,"  with  exquisite  drawings  by  Alice 
Barber  St^ephens  and  other  popular  illustrators  of  child- 
hood and  youth.  In  the  eight  volumes  making  up  the 
set  there  are  eighty-four  full-page  pictures. 

One  of  the  "Children's  Favorite  Chissics"  series 
(Crowell)  is  F.  Jameson  Rowbotham's  "  Tales  from 
Plutarch."  These  tales  are  well  selected,  retold  in  mod- 
ern language,  and  the  volume  is  appropriately  illus- 
tratetl,  with  a  colored  frontispiece. 


BOOKS  OF  VARIED  INTEREST* 

Some  of  the  most  charming  commentaries  on  Ijon- 
don  life  and  people  are  to  be  found  in  William  Deau 
Howells'  latest  reminiscent  volume,  "I^ndon  Films" 
(Harpers).  This  book  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  con- 
nected, although  rather  rambling,  chats  in  Mr.  How- 
ells^ happiest  vein  about  his  recent  extended  visit  to 
London.  He  contrast*,  in  his  own  illuminating  and 
humorous  style,  English  and  American  conditions,  par- 
ticularly in  New  York  and  London.  Nothing  is  too 
insignificant  for  his  charming  literary  touch,— not  even 
the  London  cabs  or  the  sights  and  noises  of  London 
streets.    The  volume  is  illu.strated. 

The  last  four  numbers  of  Elbert  Hubbard's  "Little 
Journeys  to  the  Homes  of  Great  Scientists"  are  devoted 
to  Linnapus,  Huxley,  Tyndall,  and  Wallace. 

A  very  attractive  little  brochure  has  been  issued  by 
the  Prensa^  the  great  metropolitan  daily  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  to  commemorate  the  celebration  of  its  thirty- 
fifth  birthday.  This  brochure,  which  is  in  French  and 
hand.somely  illustrated,  contains,  besides  a  description 
of  the  broad  scale  upon  which  La  Prcmta  is  conducted 
and  the  various  enterprises  in  which  it  is  interested!, 
a  number  of  letters  of  congratulation  from  periodicals 
all  over  the  world. 

A  new  and  revi.sed  "Commercial  Greography''  has 
been  prepared  for  the  American  Book  Company  by  Mr. 
Henry  Gannett,  geographer  of  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey ;  Mr.  Karl  L.  Garrison,  principal  of  the 
Morgan  School,  Washington,  and  Dr.  Edwin  J.  Hous- 
ton, of  Princeton.  This  volume  is  prepared  in  text- 
book form,  and  is  copiously  illustrated  with  maps,  dia- 
grams, and  descriptive  illustrations. 

A  clean-cut,  authoritative  little  exposition  is  Dr. 
Harvey  B.  Bashore's  "Sanitation  of  a  Country  House'* 
(John  Wiley  &  Sons).  Mr.  Bashore,  it  will  be  remem- 
l)ered,  is  inspector  for  the  State  board  of  health  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  has  already  written  a  work  of  reputation 
on  the  same  subject,  "  The.Outlines  of  Rural  Hygiene.'' 
He  divides  his  lKX)k  into  six  chapters,  entitled  :  ''The 
Location,"  "The  House,"  "The  Water  Supply,"  "The 
Disposal  of  Waste,"  "The  Surroundings,"  and  "The 
Summer  Camp."  Suggestive  illustrations  and  dia- 
grams add  value  to  the  practical  treatment  of  the 
subject,  which  Dr.  Bashore  has  made  clear  and  in- 
teresting. 

A  study  of  our  relations  to  Haiti,  with  particular 
reference  to  the  policy  of  the  present  administration, 
has  been  written  by  Mr.  A.  Fermin,  formerly  secretary 
of  state  finance  and  commerce  of  Haiti,  and  now  one 
of  the  officials  of  public  in'struction  of  that  republic, 
under  the  title  "President  Roosevelt  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Republic  of  Haiti."  Mr.  Fermin  coun- 
sels his  fellow-countrymen  that  they  make  friends  with 
the  North  American  republic,  because,  as  he  says, 
"  Haiti  has  nothing  whatsoever  to  fear  from  President 
Roosevelt."  Mr.  Fermin's  reading  of  history  would 
seem  to  be  that  of  a  diplomat  and  a  scholar.  His 
French  is  that  of  a  Parisian. 

A  number  of  the  best  pictures  and  comments  from 
"Life"  on  i^utomobiles  and  the  fun  (?)  of  possessing 
them  have  lx;en  collected  and  published  in  a  neat  little 
volume  by  T.  Y.  Crowell. 
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INSIST 


Do  it  gently,  wisely,  but  firmly. 
Insist  on  hatving  HAND  SAPOLIO  from 
your  deaJer.    He  owes  it  to  you. 

He  may  be  slow — hasten  him  a  bit ! 

He  may  be  timid — don't  blame  him,  he  has  often  been 
fooled  into  buying  unsalable  stuff— tell  him'  that,  the  very  name 
SAPOLIO  is  a  guarantee  that  the  article  will  be  good  and 
salable. 

He  may  hope  that  you  will  forget  it — that  you  do  not  want  it 
badly— Insist,  don't  let  him  forget  that  you  want  it  H)eryr  badly. 

He  can  order  a  small  box — 36  cakes— from  any  Wholesale 
Grocer  in  the  United  States.  If  he  does,  he  will  retain,  and  we 
will  secure,  an  exceedingly  valuable  thing — your  friendship. 

JUST   INSIST! 
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and   every  day   during   this  cold, 
blustery  weather.     It  drives  away 
the    shivers,    stimulates,    and 
strengthens.      A     cup    of    AR- 
MOUR'S  hot  beef  tea  after  being 
out  of  doors,  or  any  undue  exposure, 
goes  right  to  the  spot,  and  warms,  nourishes,  and  prevents 
colds,  la  grippe,  etc.   C.  If  you  don't  relish  beef  tea  it's  be- 
cause it  has  never  been  made  right,  or  you  have  never  tried 

Armour's   Extract  of  Beef. 

All  that  is  necessary  is  to  use  a  quarter  teaspoonful  of 
Armour's  Extract  of  Beef  to  a  cup  of  boiling  hot  water. 
Add  a  little  salt   and  pepper,  stir  until   the   Extract  is 
dissolved,  and  you  have  a  delicious,  fragrant  beef  tea, 
every  sip   of   which  will  be  a  pleasure — but  be  sure  you 
get  ARMOUR'S  Extract  of  Beef.      If  you  haven't  a  jar 
in  the  pantry  get  one  to-day  and  try  it. 
It  is  good  for  the  children  as  well  as  the 
grownup.    C  There  are  a  hundred  ways 
to  use  Armour's  Extract  of  Beef  besides 
.the  above  in  the  kitchen  and  for  invalid 
cookery.     We  send  a   cook  book  free 
on  request  to  any  one  sending  us  their 
name  and  address. 


The  BEST  EXTRACT 

of 

The  BEST  BEEF 

Sold  by  all  DrugTgrists  and  Grocers 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


auit  ^^^^^  ^^o  were  breathing  the  at- 
om  the  mosphere  of  Washington  last  month, 
President.  ^^  those  who  took  their  views  ex- 
clusively from  the  newspapers  of  New  York, 
might  well  have  thought  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  had  lost  prestige  and  support, 
and  was  indeed  in  sorry  luck.  Criticism  and 
opposition  seemed  to  beset  him  in  every  direc- 
tion. The  Senate  was  supposed  to  be  hostile, 
the  House  was  insurgent,  (and,  in  short,  every- 
thing had  turned  against  the  President's  plans 
and  policies.  The  sugar  and  tobacco  interests 
were~  going  to  defeat  the  Philippine  tariff  bill. 


VNOIiE  8AM  IS  OS. 

Seivate  :  **Hey",  Uncle,  come  quick.  Looke,  see  what  the 
terrible  Teddy  has  done  now— Panama— silver  coinage- 
Santo  Domlngan  treaty— awful— wow  I !  I " 

Uncus  Sam:  "Say,  I'm  not  half  so  much  interested  in 
what  Teddy  has  done  as  in  what  you  are  not  doing.'* 

From  the  Jmitmal  (Minneapolis). 


The  obstructionists  and  defamers  were  going  to 
show  that  the  President's  proceedings  in  Panar 
ma  had  been  both  unlawful  and  scandalous. 
The  mining  interests  and  the  railroads  had  con- 
spired to  defeat  the  Statehood  bill.  The  railway- 
rate  bill  was  doomed  through  the  influence  of 
the  transportation  lobby.  The  Santo  Domingo 
treaty  was  going  to  fail  in  the  Senate  ;  tlie  for- 
est reserves  bill  was  to  be  side-tracked  ;  the  con- 
sular reform  bill  was  to  be  emasculated.  Petty 
incidents  relating  to  the  President's  orders  or 
remarks  were  misstated  or  exaggerated,  and 
Mr.  Roosevelt  was  denounced  as  a  tyrant,  curb- 
ing the  freedom  of  the  press  and  trampling  on 
the  liberties  of  the  individual. 

p^^^^  The  fact  is,  that  the  popular  opinion 
Confidence  of  President  Roosevelt  has  not 
Unahaken.  changed.  This  is  a  large  country, 
with  many  millions  of  thoughtful  people  in  it ; 
and  those  who  are  unselfishly  desiring  the  public 
welfare  have  just  as  much  confidence  in  the 
President  to-day  as  they  had  six  months  ago. 
Certain  things  that  have  happened  in  New  York 
and  Washington  were  not  only  to  have  been  ex- 
pected, but  were  inevitable.  It  was  not  to  have 
been  thought  for  a  moment  that  powerful  and 
self-seeking  interests  would  have  surrendered 
their  positions  without  any  show  of  fight  merely 
out  of  deference  to  Mr.  Roosevelt's  popularity. 
The  country  knows  well  not  only  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  doing  his  best,  but  that  he  is  doing  it  in 
a  remarkably  intelligent  and  well  •  considered 
manner.  Never  since  he  has  been  in  public  life 
has  the  President  shown  greater  serenity,  stead- 
ier poise,  or  a  higher  fitness  for  his  tasks  than 
in  the  present  session  of  Congress.  And  when 
this  long  session  is  ended  next  summer,  there 
will  be  results  in  the  way  of  legislation  that  will, 
to  some  extent  at  least,  justify  the  hopes  and  in- 
tentions of  the  people  who  elected  the  present 
Congress  for  the  express  gu^go^q^)^^<j,^ng 
the  Koosevelt  policies.  O 
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ought  to  have  been  no  hesitation  •  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate  in  confirming  so  brilliant  an  appoint- 
ment. The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is 
made  up  of  members  of  both  parties,  and  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Lan^  is  not  a  Republican  should 
not  have  been  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  & 
disqualification.  Meanwhile  the  Government  is 
working  as  effectively  as  it  can  under  i>res<?nt 
legislation  to  prevent  and  punish  tlie  granting 
of  railroad  rebates  and  other  forms  of  discrim- 
ination, and  the  railroads  themselves  are  now 
manifesting  a  wholly  unwonted  zeal  in  trying  to 
reform  their  own  methods  and  cease  from  law- 
breaking  practices.  Thus,  the  great  discussion 
of  evils  in  railway  methods  that  President  Roose- 
velt more  than  any  one  else  has  brought  al»out 
is  already  having  very  salutary  results  in  antici- 
pation of  new  enactments.  The  railroads  tliem- 
selves  will  be  much  better  off  when  the  business 
of  common  carriers  is  rid  of  its  worst  abuses. 


SENATOR  DOLLIVER,  OF  IOWA. 

(Whose  railway  bill  meets  the  President's  views.) 

j,^^  Thus,  Mr.  Roosevelt's  advocacy  of  a 
Baiiway  measure  for  the  better  regulation  of 
Measure,  railroads  would  be  fairly  well  met  by 
the  adoption  of  the  so-called  Dol liver  bill  now 
pending  in  the  Senate  committee, — which  is  in 
substantial  accord  with  a  bill  that  will  probably 
be  reported  from  Mr.  Hepburn's  committee  in 
the  House.  The  public  opinion  of  the  whole 
country  is  so  clearly  behind  the  President  in  de- 
manding railway  legislation  that  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  for  a  moment  that  Congress  will  fail  to 
deal  with  the  question  before  the  session  ends. 
It  is  obvious  that  very  much  must  depend  upon 
the  men  who  are  to  administer  the  improved 
legislation.  If  nothing  more  is  done,  the  pow- 
ers of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  will 
be  increased.  Some  weeks  ago  the  President 
appointed  to  a  vacancy  in  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  the  Hon.  Franklin  K.  Lane, 
of  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Lane  is  a  lawyer  by  pro- 
fession, a  Democrat  in  politics,  a  man  of  culture 
and  high  character  who  has  served  as  city  at- 
torney of  San  Francisco,  and  has  been  the  nom- 
inee of  his  party  both  for  mayor  of  that  city 
and  for  governor  of  the  State.  Mr.  Lane  is  ex- 
actly the  sort  of  man  who  should  be  placed  on 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  there 


Commercial  The  Philippine  tariff  bill,  which  had 
tbitfithe     been  ably  and  thoroughly  discussed 

Philippines.  £qj.  ^^^  weeks  or  more,  was  {massed 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  January  16. 
The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  give  the  P'ilipinos  the 
commercial  benefits  that  ought  to  go  with  their 
political  connection  with  this  country.  Under 
the  terms  of  this  measure  their  products  will  be 
admitted  without  the  payment  of  duties,  except- 


HON.  rRANKLIN  K.  LANE,  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

(Ai>iK)inte(l  by  the  President  as  a  member  u/^^i^nterstata 
C'ommerct^  CommiMsion 


L'mber  o|^lie^ii 
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ing  sugar,  tobacco,  and  rice  ;  and  upon  these 
three  articles  the  tariff  will  be  only  *25  per 
(ent.  of  that  which  foreign  nations  have  to' 
pay  under  the  present  law.  The  bill  as  passed 
accords  with  the  recommendations  of  President 
Roosevelt  and  Secretary  Taft.  The  vote  stood 
258  yeas  to  71  nays.  The  Democrats  for  the 
most  part  supported  the  bill,  on  the  ground  that, 
:e  so  far  as  it  went,  it  was  to  be  regarded  as  a 
sU'P  toward  free  trade.  Those  fighting  the  bill 
were  mostly  Republicans,  representing  opposi- 
tion on  several  grounds.  Thus,  Mr.  William 
Alden  Smith,  of  Michigan,  has  long  been  identi- 
fied with  the  view  that  American  beet- sugar  in- 
terests are  in  danger  from  favorable  treatment 
of  Cuban  and  Philippine  cane  sugar.  A  good 
deal  of  the  opposition,  however,  as  led  by  Rep- 
resentative Babcock,  of  Wisconsin,  and  others, 
seisms  to  have  been  due  to  a  different  set  of  mo- 
tives, and  to  be  directed  not  so  much  against 
tlni  PhiUppine  tariff  bill  as  against  some  other 
administration  policies.  It  is  to  be  expected 
that^the  Senate  will  pass  the  Philippine  bill,  and 
that  we  shall  thus  have  taken  a  step  of  great 
importance  in  the  completion  of  our  Philippine 
pf>licy.  and  one  which  must  have  also  some  more 
or  less  direct  bearing  upon  our  future  treat- 
ment of  tariff  questions. 


The' 


„.  ^^  The  real  opposition  to  the  policies  of 
jwvfs*  Md  the  administration  is  organized  for 
ThtifAimi.  ^^^  purpose  o(  defeating  the  State- 
hoo<i  bill,  weakening  the  proposed  railroad-rate 
legislation,  and  making  confusion  in  the  Panama 
Canal  business.  The  Statehood  bill  proposes  to 
a«lmit  two  new  States,  one  of  them  to  be  formed 
by  the  union  of  Indian  Territory  and  Oklahoma, 
and  the  other  to  comprise  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico.  The  opposition  comes  from  thoroughly 
selfish  private  interests,  some  of  which  pertain  to 
New  Mexico,  but  most  of  them  to  Arizona.  These 
interests  are  so  wealthy  and  so  powerful,  and  have 
V)een  working  so  skillfully,  that  some  of  the  men 
arrayed  in  Congress  against  the  President's  pol- 
icy are  probably  ignorant  of  the  precise  nature 
of  the  motives  of  those  who  have  persuaded  them 
totiit  the  so-called  "  insurgent "  stand.  For  ex- 
*rap^  some  of  the  largest  of  the  copper  and  other 
mining  properties  of  Arizona  are  controlled 
by  men  who  reside  in  the  North  and  West,  and 
wha  have  great  influence  with  certain  North- 
ern and  Western  Congressmen.  Thus,  it  would 
probably  be  found  on  close  inquiry  that  a  large 
number  of  the  Republican  members  who  are 
oppiosing  the  Statehood  bill  are  undertaking  to 
oblige  certain  people  who  have  requested  them 
to  help  in  the  scheme  to  prevent  the  union  of 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 


REPRESENTATIVE  BABCOCK,  OF  WISCONSIN. 

(A  leader  of  the  RepubUcan  "Insurgents.") 

As  a  separate  Territory,  Arizona  is 

Arizona's  ^  ^  r.     \    ^    i 

Future  in  the  in  many  respects  absolutely  con- 
Baianoe.  trolled  by  great  corporation  interests. 
If  it  could  be  admitted  as  a  separate  State,  these 
intei;e8ts  would  be  delighted  ;  but  if  it  cannot 
be  admitted  separately,  they  prefer  to  keep  it  in 
its  present  territorial  status.  This  sums  up  the 
whole  situation.  The  Democrats  as  a  body  op- 
pose the  Statehood  bill  for  a  different  reason  al- 
together. They  wish  to  multiply  Southwestern 
States,  on  the  theory  that  these  will  be  normally 
Democratic  ;  and  they  have  for  many  years  past 
in  their  platforms  absolutely  committed  them- 
selves to  the  admission  of  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona  as  separate  States.  But  this  is  not  a 
sound  position  to  take  in  making  permanent 
additions  to  the  group  of  sovereign  American 
commonwealths.  As  matters  stood  last  month, 
it  looked  veiy  much  as  if  Representative  Bab- 
cock and  the  other  opponents  of  the  Statehood 
bill  could,  by  uniting  with  the  Democrats,  defeat 
Speaker  Cannon  and  the  administration.  There 
was  some  excitement  at  Washington  over  the 
statement  that  the  President  had  in  conversation 
directly  charged  that  the  copper-m'ining  com- 
panies and  other  corporations  were  making  im- 
proper use  of  money  and  shares  of  stock  to  in- 
fluence Congressional  action, .  Tbis  was  promptly 
denied  by  the  President.^'^'^?^^^  true,  however, 
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that  it  is  very  widely  believed  that  these  cor- 
porations have  been-  far  from  scrupulous  in  the 
methods  employed  by  them  to  defeat  the  State- 
hood bill.  It  is  not  necessary  to  allege  gross 
and  direct  bribery.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
the  Statehood  bill  is  right  and  advisable  in  itself, 
and  that  selfish  private  interests  are  working 
strenuously  to  defeat  it  for  reasons  contrary  to 
public  policy. 

^j  The  country  at  large,  understanding 

Obatruoting  somewhat  of  the  sources  of  the  cur- 
the  Canal.  ^^^^  attempts  to  discredit  and  thwart 
the  President's  policies,  will  not  be  surprised  at 
anything  that  may  be  said  reg&rding  what  has 
thus  far  been  done  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 
Three  facts  may  be  asserted  :  (1)  We  have  en- 
tered upon  a  gigantic  undertaking  ;  (2)  we  have 
made  the  President  responsible  for  it ;  (3)  there 
have  been  no  mistakes  that  need  arouse  sus- . 
picion  or  cause  anxiety.  The  original  form  of 
the  Canal  Commission  was  not  well  adapted  to 
produce  results.  The  President  reorganized  the 
commission  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  more 
effective.  He  took  steps  to  provide  for  a  stable 
currency  on  the  Isthmus,  because  this  was  a 
necessary  business  proceeding.  There  are  ob- 
structionists in  the  Senate  who  criticise  the 
President  for  having  done  these  things  well, 
because  they  hold  that  he  did  them  without 
specific  authority  of  law.  What  the  President 
has  been  trying  to  do  has  been  to  exercise  in 
good  faith  the  authority  conferred  upon  him  to 


SENATORIAL  OBSTRUCTION  AS  ANOTHER  KNOINEERINO 

PROBLEM.— From  the  R^cord'Hcrald  (Chicagro). 


proceed  with  the  work  at  Panama.  And  he  hAS 
taken  it  for  granted  that  the  greater  author- 
ity included  the  less.  In  other  words,  sinc« 
tlie  law  has  given  him  full  authority  to  pro- 
ceed, it  is  fair  to  assunoe  that  his  authority 
includes  the  right  to  do  those  things  in  detail 
that  are  indispensable  to  the  main  undertaking. 
There  will  be  canal  investigations  and  inter- 
minable criticism  at  Washington,  but  the  pub- 
lic may  rest  assured  that  President  Roosevelt, 
Secretary  Taft,  Chief  -  Engineer  Stevens,  and 
Chairman  Shonts  of  the  Canal  Commission,  with 
Judge  Magoon  as  minister  to  Panama  and  goT- 
ernor  of  the  canal  zone,  are  doing  their  work 
with  rare  intelligence  and  fidelity.  The  people 
of  the  United  States  are  very  lucky,  indeed,  to 
have  this  canal  undertaking  in  such  competent 
hands.  Congress  has  a  perfect  right  to  investi- 
gate and  criticise,  and  it  has  unquestionably  the 
power  both  to  obstruct  the  canal  work  and  to 
stop  it  altogether.  But  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try should  understand  that  there  is  no  ground 
whatsoever  for  serious  criticism,  and  that  if  the 
canal  work  does  not  proceed  henceforth  with 
great  rapidity,  it  will  be  Congress  and  not  the 
President  that  should  be  blamed.  In  the  not 
very  distant  future  tTiere  will  be  a  special  mes- 
sage to  Congress  dealing  with  the  question 
whether  or  not  the  canal  should  be  at  sea-level 
or  be  built  with  locks. 

p    .   -    ,     There  have  been  fresh  disturbances 

Santo  Domingo    .  ,    ,.  .    .       r>.  r^ 

In  of  a  revolutionary  sort  m  Santo  Do- 
Controversy.  ^[^^^^^  ^nd  the  critics  have  Uken 
advantage  of  these  to  make  fresh  attacks  upon 
the  President's  policy  with  respect  to  that  island 
republic.  But  those  who  care  to  examine  the 
facts  in  tlieir  true  bearings  will  hardly  fail  to 
see  that  the  recent  turmoil  only  adds  fresh 
arguments  to  the  demand  for  a  ratification  of 
the  pending  treaty.  For  the  benefit  of  tliose 
who  do  not  have  the  matter  clearly  in  mind,  it 
should  be  explained  that  under  temporary  ar- 
rangement with  Santo  Domingo,  the  United  States 
is  administering  the  principal  custom  houses, 
paying  aljout  half  of  the  revenue  into  the  Do- 
minican treasury,  and  applying  tTie  other  half 
to  the  paying  off  of  indebtedness  which  was 
threatening  to  subject  Santo  Domingo  to  foreign 
seizure  and  control.  The  treaty  to  which  we  have 
referred  was  drafted  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  present  plan  and  policy  stable  until  the 
objects  in  view  should  be  accomplished.  There 
are  several  important  reasons  why  the  treaty 
should  be  confirmed.  In  the  first  place,  this 
arrangement  makes  for  peace  and  harmony. 
Without  it,  revolutionary  .factions  would  con- 
tend for  tlie  contiOJjit^fcltli^^e^istom-houses,  out- 
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side  obligations  would  be  disregarded,  and  war 
ships  from  America  and  Europe  would  inevitably 
take  possession.  If  European  warships  assumed 
control,  there  would  be  great  friction  and  dis 
turbance  in  Santo  Domingo,  while  in  the  United 
States  there  would  be  much  solicitude  on  the 
score  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  The  present  and 
pending  arrangement  is  an  amicable  one  all 
around.  •  It  encourages  Santo  Domingo  to  settle 
down  like  Cuba  to  constitutional  government. 
It  obviates  the  danger  of  European  mterven 
tion.  It  saves  the  Monroe  Doctrine  from  vio 
lation.  Experience  even  under  the  temporary 
protocol  shows  how  feasible  the  arrangement 
is,  and  how  valuable  a  service  our  govern 
ment  can  render  to  a  neighbor  while  conferring 
benefits  upon  all  other  interests  concerned.  It 
is  truly  conservative  and  meets  every  test  of 
common  sense.  There  will  be  strong  attempts 
on  the  Democratic  side  of  the  Senate  to  prevent 
the  necessary  two-thirds  vote  of  ratification. 
Yet  the  matter  is  not  one  for  party  division, 
and  it  is  hard  to  see  how  intelligent  and  patriot- 
ic Senators  can  withstand  the  convincing  argu 
ments  that  Secretary  Root  presents  in  favor  ol 
our  continued  oversight  oi  Dominiiran  finances. 


America      There  is  always  an   element  in  the 

arm  tk€  ^  ,  •',,  I  1  J   ■ 

Moroeto  benate  that  will  oppose  on  legal  and 
ConferenM.  constitutional  grouuds, — or  else  upon 
a  basis  of  doctrine  and  theory, — almost  anything 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  finds 
ii  expedient  to  do  in  its  relationships  with  other 
countries.  Senator  Bacon,  of  Georgia,  is  a  gen- 
tleman of  ability  and  learning,  who  finds  himself 
intellectually  antagonistic  to  all  of  the  adminis 
tration  s  foreign  policies.  From  Senator  Bacon's 
standpoint,  it  is  not  for  us  to  harmonize  the  situ- 
ation in  Santo  Domingo.  Last  month  he  found 
It  particularly  objectionable  that  we  should  have 
sent  representatives  to  the  conference  at  Al- 
geciras,  in  Spain,  which  assembled  on  the  joint 
initiative  of  Germany  and  France,  to  discuss 
the  internal  and  external  aifairs  of  the  dominion 
of  the  Sultan  of  Morocco.  It  is  true  that  we 
have  no  important  interests  at  stake  in  MdVocco, 
and  that  we  should  be  extremely  unwise  to  at 
tempt  to  play  a  leading  rSle  m  a  delicate  situa- 
tion involving  the  future  balance  of  political  in- 
fluence on  either  shore  ol  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
But  ail  this  our  administration  understands  very 
well  ,  and  our  representatives  at  the  Moroc- 
can conference  will  take-  no  improper  steps, 
nor,  indeed,  will  they  do  anything  at  all  sig- 
ni6cant  without  express  authority  from  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State.  The 
programme  of  the  conference  was  carefully 
limited  in  advance,  and  its  purposes  were  such 


SENATOR  BACON.  OF  OEOKGIA. 

that  representatives  of  the  United  States  could 
bo  present  without  embarrassment  or  without 
violation  of  our  fixed  policy  as  respects  aloofness 
from  European  affairs.  Mr.  Henry  White,  our 
ambassador  at  Rome,  and  Mr.  Gummere,  who  is 
our  diplomatic  representative  m  Morocco,  were 
instructed  by  the  President  to  attend  the  Alge- 
ciras  conference.  They  will  abstain  from  taking 
any  contentious  part  in  the  proceedings,  as  be- 
tween France  and  Germany  or  other  countries 
having  divergent  interests.  In  a  quiet  and  pas- 
sive fashion,  «tnd  without  obtrusion,  our  dele- 
gates may  be  able  to  aid  in  the  promotion  of 
harmony.  A  war  between  France  and  Germany 
over  Morocco,  or  over  any  other  bono  of  conten- 
tion, would  cause  a  stupendous  disturbance  of 
our  business  interests.  We  are  justified,  there- 
fore, if  we  proceed  with  due  discretion,  in  help- 
ing to  harmonize  the  Moroccan  situation. 

Secretary  Root,  meanwhile,  has  va- 
Department  I'ious  questious  upou  his  hands  that 
Problems.  ^^^  ^£  much  more  direct  consequence 
than  the  adjustment  of  minor  differences  about 
Morocco.  He  finds  himself  confronted  with  a 
very  difficult  situation  in  Venezuela,  now  that 
France  has  broken  ofi  dij^^iliMW relations  with 
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MR.   HENRY  WHITE. 

(United  States  ambassador  at  Rome,  who  attends  the 
Algeeiras  conference.) 

President  Castro's  government.  General  reck- 
lessness of  consequences  Las  seemed  to  prevail 
in  all  that  is  done  at  Caracas.  It  has  been  re- 
ported that  Venezuela  would  possibly  abstain 
from  sending  representatives  to  the  Pan- Ameri- 
can conference  at  Rio  Janeiro  during  tlie  com- 
ing summer.  Mr.  Root  is  giving  forethought 
to  this  conference,  and  is  showing  a  just  appre- 
ciation of  the  ability  and  character  of  the  Latin- 
American  diplomats  at  Washington  and  of  their 
government  leaders  at  home.  A  great  step  will 
have  been  accomplislied  when  the  best  minds  in 
Brazil,  in  the  Argentine,  and  in  Chile  understand 
how  friendly  our  real  attitude  is  toward  those 
republics,  and  how  completely  our  policies  are 
in  accord  with  tlieir  proper  aspirations.  Mr. 
Root  is  bringing  his  organizing  ability  to 
bear  upon  tlie  improvement  of  the  State  De- 
partment and  of  the  diplomatic  and  consular 
service  at  all  points.  His  measure  for  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  consular  service,  explained  in 
these  pages  last  month,  will  not  go  through  Con- 
gress in  its  original  form.  Tlie  clauses  requir- 
ing all  new  members  of  the  consular  service  to 
be  appointed  after  examination  to  the  very  low- 
est grade,  with  no  opportunity  for  tlie  better 
places  in  the  consular  service  except  by  promo- 
tion upon  merit,  offered  too  radical  a  plan  for  im- 
mediate adoption.  Nevertheless  (\)ngress  seems 
likely  to  accept  the  classification  of  consulates 
and  the  grading  of  salaries.  The  President  and 
Secretary  of  State  can,  if  the  bill  should  p^--^ 


make  rules  for  their  own  guidance  in  appoiDt- 
ments  and  promotions,  so  that  the  reforms  de- 
sired could,  in  a  large  measure,  be  accomplished. 

o      o^  ^     Within   the  State  Department,  sev- 

8ome  state  ,      ,  ,  ^      ^      y 

Department  eral  changes  have  recently  been  an- 
Changes,  ^ounced.  Mr.  Herbert  H.'D.  Peirce, 
who  has  for  some  time  been  Third  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  has  been  named  for  the  port 
of  United  States  minister  to  Norway.  He  is  to 
be  succeeded  at  Washington  by  Mr.  Hunting- 
ton AV'ilson,  first  secretary  of  the  American 
legation  at  Tokio,  Japan.  Mr.  Lloyd  Griscom, 
wiio  has  been  minister  to  Japan  for  several 
years,  has  been  appointed  ambassador  to  Brasil, 
to  succeed  Mr.  David  E.  Thompson,  of  Nebraska, 
who  has  the  good  fortune  to  be  transferred  from 
Brazil  to  the  position  of  ambassador  to  Mexico. 
The  transfer  of  Mr.  Edwin  V.  Morgan  from 
Korea  to  Havana  was  announced  last  month.  It 
was  announced  on  January  19  that  Gen.  Luke  E. 
Wright,  Governor  of  the  Philippines,  w^ould  l)e 
our  first  ambassador  to  Japan — the  post  at  Tokio 
having  been  raised  to  the  highest  rank.  General 
Wright  is  one  of  the  foremost  citizens  of  Tennes- 
see, and  a  Democrat.  His  long  service  at  Manila 
has  made  him  well  acquainted  w^th  affairs  in  the 
Far  East,  and  his  selection  for  the  Japanese  am- 
bassadorship is  meritorious  in  the  highest  degree. 
The  State  Department  loses  the  services  of  an 
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MR.  IXOTD  ORI8COM. 
(Appointed  ambassador  to  BraziL) 


MR.  HERBERT  H.  D.  PRIRCE. 

(Appointed  minister  to  Norway.) 


MB.  DAVID  E.  THOMPSON. 

(Appointed  ambassador  to  Mexico.) 


able  oflBcial  in  the  resignation  of  Judge  Peufiehl. 
of  Indiana,  from  the  oflBce  of  Solicitor.  He  is 
succeede<i  by  Professor  James  B.  Scott,  of  Co- 
lumbia University  (New  York)  Law  School. 
Mr.  Charles  Denby,  Jr.,  of  Indiana,  has  been 
made  chief  clerk  of  the  State  Department. 


While  Congress  deals  primarily  with 
mJ        tariff  matters  as  relating  to  the  rev- 
Diptomaeif.    ^jj^^    System    of    the    country,    the 
State  Department  has  also  to  consider  certain 
phases  of  them,  because  tariff  questions  in  these 
roraniercial    times   liave  more  to  do  than  any- 
thing else  with  friction  between  nations.     Thus, 
the   maintenance  of  the  "  open  door "  in  China 
and  Manchuria  was   'or  years  one  of  the  great 
objects  of  American  diplomacy  ;  and  the  "  open 
<icx>r*'  jn    Morocco, — that  is  to  say,  equality  of 
tariff  treatment, — is  the  principal  question  really 
underlying  the  frictions  that  b» ought,  about  the 
Ali^eciras  conference.    The  only  thing  that  ever 
serionsly   disturbed   our    relations  with    Russia 
was  a  question   of  the  interpretation  of  the  law 
relating  to   the  tariff  on    sugar.     The  greatest 
fight  at  Washington  last  year  had   to  do  with 
the  ratification   of  the  State  Department's  tariff 
treaty   with    Cuba.     A   number  of    reciprocity 
trade  treaties  negotiated  by  the   State  Depart- 
ment have  gathered   dust  in  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions committee's  pigeonholes,  the  Senate  being 
unwilling  to  ratify  them.     We  are  about  to  face 
a  :»fTplexing  problem  in  the  effects  that  will  be 
produced  by  the  new  German  tariff,  which  goes 


into  (?ff(*ct  on  March  1st.  We  export  a  great 
quantity  of  food  products  to  Germany  at  present, 
and  under  tlie  new  system  these  will  be  subjected 
to  a  heavy  increase  of  custom-house  charges. 

oi.  /,  u/  Germany's  new  tariff  is  not  framed 
Adopt  a  in  the  spirit  of  hostility  to  Ameri- 
Duai  Tariff?  ^^^  trade,  but  simply  represents 
(jermany's  commercial  policy.  Countries  which 
make  trade  treaties  with  Germany  get  the 
benefit  of  lower  rates.  But  if  our  State  De- 
partment should  negotiate  a  reciprocity  treaty 
with  Germany  to  prevent  the  increased  charges 
upon  our  goods,  the  Senate  would  not  ratify  it. 
It  is  now  proposed  to  meet  the  situation  by 
adopting  at  Washington  the  simplest  form  of 
maximum  and  minimum  tariff.  Representative 
McCleary,  of  Minnesota,  has  introduced  a  bill 
providing  that  nations  which  do  not  give  us  their 
most  favorable  treatment  shall  have  their  goods 
subjected  in  our  customhouses  to  an  additional 
tax  amounting  to  25  per  cent,  of  the  present 
Dingley  rates.  Mr.  McCleary  thinks  that  this 
simple  expedient  would  save  us  from  Germany's 
new  maximum  tariff.  Senator  Lodge  proposes 
a  somewhat  different  plan  of  maximum  and 
minimum  tariff,  which  would  provide  for  reduc- 
tions of  the  Dingley  rates  as  well  as  for  increases. 
No  general  tariff  revision  is  contemplated  at 
Washington.  There  is  under  discussion  a  plan 
by  which  to  meet  hostile  foreign  tariffs  in  the 
case  of  those  countries  which  have  a  double  sys- 
tem of  so-called  minimum  and  maximum  rate^^ 
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HON.  JAMES  T.   M*CLEARY,  OP  MINNESOTA. 

(Who  proposes  a  maximum  and  minimum  tariflP  system.) 

Tlie  overwhelming  success  of  the  Lib- 
Liberaisand  erals  and  Radicals  in  last  month's 
America,  general  parliamentary  elections  in 
Great  Britain  carries  with  it  beyond  question  a 
complete  condemnation  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
proposal  to  abandon  Great  Britain's  policy  of  free 
trade.  The  remarkably  good  relations  that  have 
existed  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  through  Mr.  Balfour's  premiership,  ought 
to  be  not  only  continued,  but  increased  under 
the  administration  of  Sir  Campbell-Bannerman. 
This  new  administration  contains  many  friends 
of  the  United  States  and  an  important  group  of 
men  like  Mr.  Bryce,  Mr.  Morley,  Mr.  John  Burns, 
Mr.  Churchill,  and  others  who  are  familiar  with 
our  institutions  and  w^idely  acquainted  in  this 
country.  So  far  as  the  influence  of  the  mother- 
country  is  concerned,  this  ought  to  be  a  favor- 
able time  for  attempting  to  improve  the  commer- 
cial relations  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Roosevelt 
administration  here  and  the  Liberal  ministry  in 
Great  Britain  may  cooperate  to  promote  the 
world's  peace  and  progress.  The  foreign  policy 
of  Lord  Lansdowne  had  been  highly  approved, 
and  nothing  out  of  harmony  with  it  is  likely  to 
be  done  by  Earl  Grey,  his  successor. 


Across  the  Channel  the  election  of  a 
at  Home  new  French  President  has  come  about 
and  Abroad,  g^  quietly  and  peacefully  that  the 
event  was  passed  almost  unnoticed  by  the  rest 
of  the  world  last  month.  In  France,  as  in  Eng- 
land, liberalism  tends  to  become  more  radical, 
while  radicalism  takes  on  somewhat  the  cast  of 
social  democracy.  These  political  trends  are  not 
in  keeping  with  extreme  militarism  or  with  in- 
ternational antipathies,  and  they  make  for  world 
peace.  With  the  Algeciras  conference  on  hand, 
and  the  reasonable  ambition  to  protect,  develop, 
and  expand  French  interests  in  North  Africa, 
the  French  republic,  under  Falli^res  as  President 
and  Rouvier  as  Prime  Minister,  will  have  no  de- 
sire to  seize  upon  the  fresh  trouble  with  Vene- 
zuela as  a  pretext  for  imperial  adventure  in 
South  America.  The  sharp  diplomatic  rupture 
last  month,  resulting  in  the  expulsion  of  the 
representative  of  France  from  Venezuela  and 
the  prompt  dismissal  of  the  Venezuelan  cJiarne 
d'affaires  at  Paris  by  the  process  of  handing  him 
liis  passports  on  January  18,  was  indeed  startling. 
Incidents  like  this  sometimes  lead  to  war,  and 
the  French  Government  seems  to  have  suffered 
great  provocation.  If  Venezuela  were  in  the 
hands  of  sane  and  reasonable  men,  such  diffi- 
culties as  exist  could  be  straightened  out  by  ar- 
bitration. But  Castro's  capricious  performances 
seem  to  be  more  those  of  a  madman  than  of  a 
reasonable  and  responsible  head  of  a  sovereign 
state.  There  was  every  reason  to  think  last 
month  that  whatever  steps  France  felt  obliged 
to  take  in  support  of  her  rights  and  her  dignity, 
her  government  would  use  the  utmost  care  to 
avoid  giving  any  grounds  of  offense  to  the  L^nited 
States,  and  would  not  in  any  way  violate  the 
principles  and  spirit  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 


CASTRO  PICKS  OUT  A  GOOD  TIME  TO  DEFY  rriANCE. 

FroiiO6ftif^(Sf)|»f»<kl01©f©^  IC 
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THE  MAYOR  OF  NEW  YORK  AND  HIS  DEPARTMENT  HEADS. 

(Front  row,  from  left  to  right :  James  W.  Stevenson,  bridge  commissioner ;  John  J.  Delany,  corporation  counsel ;  George  B. 
McClellao,  mayor ;  Gen.  Theodore  A.  Bingham,  police  commissioner ;  Francis  J.  Lantry,  commissioner  of  correction. 
Back  row,  from  left  to  light :  Dr.  Thomas  Darlington,  health  commissioner ;  Edmond  J.  Butler,  tenement-house  com- 
misssloner ;  William  B.  Ellison,  commissioner  of  water-supply,  gas,  and  electricity ;  Moses  Herrman,  park  commissioner ; 
John  A.  Bensel,  commissioner  of  docks  and  ferries ;  Frank  M.  O'Brien,  mayor's  private  secretary ;  Robert  W.  Hebberd, 
commissioner  of  charities ;  John  H.  O'Brien,  fire  commissioner;  John  M.  Woodbury,  commissioner  of  street  cleaning.) 


The  Hon.  George  B.  McClellan,  on  en- 
Wk9  Qcvern  tering  upon  his  second  term  as  mayor 
Mtwrork.  ^f  j^Tg^  Yor\i  City,  made  a  good 
in&ny  changes  in  the  heads  of  departments,  thus 
practically  confessing  the  fact  that  his  previous 
selections  were  not  up  to  the  mark.  It  is  the 
general  opinion  that  the  changes  he  has  made 
are  for  the  better,  and  that  he  now  perceives 
clearly  that  his  whole  political  future  depends 
upon  his  giving  New  York  a  good  administra- 
tion. The  most  conspicuous  of  the  new  appoint- 
ments was  that  of  Gen.  Theodore  A.  Bingham 
as  head  of  the  Police  Department.  It  proved  a 
successful  innovation  to  bring  in  an  outsider  of 
military  training  to  head  the  metropolitan  police 
force  when  General  Greene  was  appointed  to  that 
position  by  Mayor  Low,  although  General  Greene 
had  been  so  much  in  New  York  as  fairly  to 
be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  city.  Perhaps 
this  example  was  in  Mayor  McClellan's  mind. 
General  Bingham  is  of  the  Engineer  Corps  of  the 
army,  and  from  1897  to  1903  was  in  charge  of 
public  buildings  and  grounds  at  Washington, 
with   the   rank    of    colonel.     Evidently  Mayor 


McClellan  was  determined  to  have  a  military 
commissioner,  for  he  first  offered  the  place  to 
General  Chaffee.  New  men  of  good  reputation 
have  taken  charge  of  the  water  and  light,  dock, 
and  bridge  departments.  The  commissioners  in 
charge  of  street-cleaning,  tenement  houses,  and 
health  have  been  reappointed  on  the  ground  of 
merit.     Tammany  is  not  well  pleased. 

The  circumstances  under  which  great 
Monopoly  extensions  of  underground  railway 
in  Neui  York,  facilities  were  expected  in  New  York 
have  been  wholly  changed  by  the  merging  of  the 
interests  of  the  two  groups  of  capitalists  who  wore 
expected  to  bid  against  one  another  for  the  new 
underground  franchises.  The  elevated  railway 
system  had  some  time  ago  been  acquired  by  the 
Interborough  (the  subway  system).  The  vast 
congeries  of  surface  lines  forming  the  so-called 
Metropolitan  system,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
Mr.  Thomas  F.  Ryan,  was  planning  to  build  ex- 
tensive underground  lines,  and  it  was  for  this 
purpose  that  Mr.  Paul  Morton  came  to  New  York 
to  cooperate  with  Mr.  Ryan.     Subsequently,  Mr 
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Ryan  bought  Mr.  Hyde's  controlling  interest  in 
the  stock  of  the  Equitable  Insurance  Company, 
and  Mr.  Morton  succeeded  Mr.  Alexander  as 
president  of  the  Equitable.  It  lias  now  come 
to  pass  that  the  capitalists  represented  by  Mr. 
August  Belmont,  in  control  of  the  underground 
and  elevated  railways,  have  arranged  with  Mr.  • 
Ryan  and  his  associates  for  the  merging  of  all 
the  local  transit  lines  of  New  York,  and  the  for- 
mation of  a  new  controlling  company  with  a 
capitalization  very  much,  greater  than  the  aggre- 
gate capital  issues  of  the  properties  entering 
into  the  merger.  Already  there  is.  some  talk  of 
the  municipal  construction  and  ownership,  with 
possible  municipal  operation,  of  future  subway 
lines.  AVhile  there  is  small  prospect  of  municipal 
operation,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  public  sen- 
timent would  move  in  that  direction  very  rapidly 
it  the  impression  should  gain  ground  that  the 
Belmont-Ryan  transit  monopoly  was  proposing  to 
obtain  new  franchises  on  its  own  terms.  Over- 
capitalization has  been  the  great  evil  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan surface  lines,  just  as  in  former  days  it 
was  the  evil  of  the  elevated  system. 

Disclosures  more  or  less  directly  as 
^ea/  Ko/A     gociated   with   the   life-insurance  in 

Politics.  .  ».-r  -1,7'  1  1     •      1 

vestigation  in  New  York,  which  came 
to  an  end  a  month  ago,  had  a  marked  effect 
upon  the  course  of  political  affairs  in  the  metrop- 
olis and  in  the  State.  Intense  opposition  arose 
to  ex-Governor  Otlell's  leadership  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  ;  and  while  he  still  retains  the  chair- 
manship ot  the  State  committee,  his  influence 
is  mucli  diminished.  Reorganization  of  party 
affairs  in  the  city  of  New  York  has  brought 
Mr.  Herbert  Parsons  to  the  position  of  county 
chairman.  Mr.  Parsons  is  a  young  man  of  high 
cliaracter,  who  also  holds  a  seat  in  Congress. 
Controversy  over  the  question  of  the  speaker- 
ship of  the  legislature  led  to  the  selection  of  Mr. 
James  W.  Wadsworth,  Jr.,  whose  father  is  a 
prominent  Member  of  Congress  from  western 
New  York.  It  is  understood  that  the  placing 
of  Mr.  Parsons  and  Mr.  Wadsworth  in  these 
prominent  positions  was  highly  satisfactory  to 
President  Roosevelt,  who  naturally  retains  a 
deep  interest  in  the  political  affairs  of  his  own 
State  If  what  has  been  called  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
intervention  in  New  York  party  affairs  were  in 
the  factional  spirit,  it  might  indeed  be  true  that 
a  bitter  party  division,  recalling  the  old  days  of 
the  Stalwarts  and  Halfbreeds,  is  inevitable.  But 
there  is  nothing  of  the  factional  quality  in  the 
interest  that  President  Roosevelt  displays  in  the 
Republican  party  of  the  Empire  State.  If  he  has 
done  anything  at  all,  it  has  only  been  to  encourage 
and  advise  the  selection  of  honest,  untraT^'-^^ 


HON.  HERBERT     PAR80N8. 


(Member  of  CoiiBrress  from  New  York,  and  new  chairman 
of  the  New  York  County  Republican  Conunittee.) 

and  courageous  men  for  responsible  posts.  Fol- 
lowing the  insurance  investigation,  it  was  to  be 
expected  that  the  New  York  Legislature  would 
have  to  deal  with  the  reform  of  the  insurance  laws, 
besides  several  other  questions  of  like  concern. 
It  was  believed  that  Mr.  Wadsworth  would 
bring  to  the  responsibilities  of  the  speakership  a 
high  standard  of  public  duty,  and  entire  freedom 
from  obligations,  either  to  powerful  politicians 
or  to  great  corporations.  As  for  the  insurance 
investigation,  it  has  already  been  alDundantly 
justified  by  the  reforms  that  public  opinion 
has  obliged  the  companies  to  institute  on  tlieir 
own  motion.  Improved  insurance  laws  may 
accomplish  much,  and  certainly  they  are  to 
be  advocated.  But  tliey  cannot  count  for  half 
as  much  as  will,  in  any  case,  have  resulted  from 
the  fact  of  the  exposure  of  evils  at  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Hughes  and  the  Armstrong  Committee. 
The  disclosures  with  respect  to  Mr.  Depew's 
profitable  connections  with  the  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Society  led  to  a  demand  in  various 
newspapers  that  be  should  be  asked  to  resign 
from  his  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate.  A 
resolution  calling  for  his  resignation  was  offered 
in  the  State  Senate  by  Mr.  Brackett,  last  month, 
and  supported  by  that  State  Senator  in  a  scathing 
speech.     Mr.  Brackett's  fellow  Republicans  voted 
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against  the  resolution,  and  the  Democratic  mem- 
bers of  the  body  remained  silent.  Mr.  Depew 
was  ill  last  month,  and  Senator  Piatt's  health 
appears  to  be  very  seriously  impaired 

y^  MM  Governor  Hiccfins  presented  to  the 

The  MesMage    ^        ■  .    ^  e»©  r 

ofQooMrifr  Legislature,  on  its  assembling  early 
Higgms.  -j^  January,  a  clear  and  sensible  mes- 
sage. Apropos  of  recent  experience,  he  recom- 
mends election  reforms,  strongly  condemning, 
among  other  things,  the  making  of  contributions 
for  political  purposes  by  business  coi-porations. 
He  recommends  a  commission  to  study  the  sub- 
ject o/  assessment  and  taxation,  the  State  tax 
laws  being  seriously  in  need  of  revision.  On 
the  subject  of  life  insurance  he  shows  that  State 
supervision  hitherto  has  been  with  reference  to 
making  sure  of  the  solvency  of  the  companies, 
but  not  for  the  purpose  of  going  into  various 
phases  of  the  insurance  business  that  were 
brought  to  light  during  the  recent  investigation. 
Governor  Higgins  declares  that  the  policy-holder 
now  demands  something  better  from  the' State 
than  a  guaranty  of  solvency.  He  demands  a 
radical  revision  of  the  insurance  laws,  and  ends 
that  part  of  his  message  with  the  following 
impresssive  words  :  *'  The  eyes  of  the  whole 
world  are  now  turned  toward  New  York,  and 
if  this  legislature  does  not  produce  an  insur- 
ance law  which  shall  be  drastic  but  practicable, 
radical  but   sane,    in    a   spirit   which    shall    be 


HON.  JAMS8  W.  WADSWORTH,  JR. 
(Speaker  of  the  New  York  Assembly.) 

.  courageous  but    not    hysterical,   it   will  fail  to 
meet  the  expectations  of  those  who  have  confi 
dence  in  the  ability  of  popular  government  to 
solve  its  own  problems  as  they  arise  " 


Niagara 's 


THB  8£AL  OF  THK  flTATB  OF  NEW  YORK. 

From  the  World  (New  York). 


...-  -,^  ,  Among  various  other  subjects  dealt 
Danger  and  With  in  this  message,  Governor  Hig 
the  emedy  ^-^^^  j^^^  some  timely  and  vigorous 
words  to  say  about  the  protection  of  Niagara 
Falls.  He  remarks  that  more  than  twenty  years 
ago  the  State  of  New  York  sought  to  redeem 
the  falls  from  vandalism  by  restoring  the  sur- 
rounding scenery  to  its  primeval  beauty  and 
creating  a  State  reservation  as  a  free  pleasure- 
ground  for  the  people.  He  proceeds  to  show 
how  the  granting  of  rights  to  electric-power  com- 
{)anie8  to  withdraw  water  above  the  falls  is  now 
threatening  to  destroy  the  cataract  altogether. 
He  declares  that  the  work  of  protection  cannot 
be  effective  without  an  international  agreement, 
inasmuch  as  tlie  Niagara  River  is  the  boundary 
line  between  this  country  and  Canada.  But  he 
advises  the  forfeiture  of  undeveloped  water 
grants  and  the  strict  enforcement  of  existing 
laws.  Certainly,  the  time  has  come  when  the 
government  at  Washington  should  take  up  the 
question    of   Niagara    preservation Qfil^iuch 
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energy.  To  begin  with,  the  Niagara  River  is  a 
navigable  stream,  and  the  diversion  of  its  wa- 
ters might  be  opposed  at  Washington  on  that 
ground.  In  the  second  place,  the  international 
line  divides  the  river,  and  the  subject  is  properly 
one  for  diplomatic  treatment.  In  his  last  mes- 
sage, President  Roosevelt  commended  California 
for  having  presented  the  Yosemite  Valley  to  the 
United  States  Government,  and  proceeded  to 
make  the  interesting  suggestion  that  the  State 
of  New  York  should  turn  over  its  Niagara  Park 
as  a  national  reserve,  to  be  cared  for  by  the 
government  at  Washington.  The  President  used 
the  following  sentence  :  "  Nothing  should  be 
allowed  to  interfere  with  the  preservation  of 
Niagara  Falls  in  all  their  beauty  and  majesty.*' 
The  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York  and  the 
American  Civic  Association  are  important  bodies 
which  are  now  bestirring  themselves  in  what  has 
become  a  very  urgent  need  for  action  if  irreparable 
harm  is  not  to  be  done  to  Niagara.  Not  to  elab- 
orate the  point,  it  can  be  asserted  with  confidence 
that  there  is  no  industrial  necessity  whatsoever 
for  the  destruction  of  Niagara  Falls.  It  is  a 
matter  of  pure  greed  and  rapacity.  From  the 
commercial  standpoint,  the  falls  as  an  object  of 
natural  beauty,  has  a  far  higher  value  than  the 
electrical  power  that  can  be  generated  by  the 
diversion  of  the  entire  Niagara  River.  The  fame 
of  Niagara  attracts  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  this  redounds  to  the  benefit  of  trans- 
portation companies  as  well  as  to  the  innkeepers 
and  tradesmen  of  neighboring  towns  and  cities. 
They  have  learned  in  Switzerland  and  Italy  that 
the  tourist  industry  is  the  most  profitable  of  all. 
And  Niagara  Falls,  as  a  great  object  of  natural 
beauty,  is  much  more  valuable  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  tourist  industry  than  from  that  of 
the  development  of  motive  power.  But  apart 
from  commercial  considerations,  the  Falls  of 
Niagara  ought  to  be  preserved,  and  the  British 
and  Canadian  governments  should  join  with  our 
own  speedily  in  coming  to  the  rescue.  Here,  then, 
is  a  proper  subject  for  activity  on  the  part  of 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

-  Important  as  is  the  movement  for  the 

Forest  preservation  of  the  scenic  beauty  ol 
fieaerues.  T^iagara  Falls,  a  more  vital  impor- 
tance  attaches  to  measures  for  the  creation  of 
forest  reserves  and  the  restoration  of  our  timber 
areas  in  mountainous  regions  unsuited  to  agri- 
culture. Just  now  there  is  pending  in  Congress 
a  carefully-prepared  bill,  the  adoption  of  which 
would  establish  a  great  Appalachian  forest  re- 
serve in  North  Carolina  and  adjacent  States, 
and  a  splendid  reserve  in  the  White  Mountains 
of  New  Hampshire.     The  bill  as  it  stands  has 


the  approval  of  the  American  Forestry  Associa- 
tion, and  it  was  indorsed  by  the  National  Board 
of  Trade,  which  met  the  other  day  at  Washing- 
ton. Intelligent  men  in  the  paper  and  pulp 
business  and  the  lumber  industry  are  now 
heartily  in  favor  of  national  forest  reserves  and 
approve  this  particular  bill.  Its  passage  would 
require  an  appropriation  of  only  three  million  dol- 
lars, and  it  would  be  hard  to  discover  any  way  in 
which  public  money  could  be  so  wisely  expended. 
In  due  time  the  growth  of  timber  would  justify 
the  cutting  each  year  of  a  certain  number  of 
trees  without  harm  to  the  forest,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment would  receive  a  fair  return  upon  its  in- 
vestment, while  the  effect  of  the  restored  forests 
upon  water-supply  and  climatic  conditions,  to- 
gether with  a  host  of  incidental  considerations, 
abundantly  justify  the  advocates  of  this  bill. 
We  do  not  often  propose  to  our  readers  that 
they  should  try  to  influence  their  own  represent- 
atives in  Congress  in  a  particular  measure  by 
writing  letters,  but  in  this  case  we  are  inclined 
to  suggest  that  those  who  believe  in  the  advan 
tages  of  an  American  national  forest  policy 
would  do  well  to  call  the  attention  of  their  re- 
spective Members  of  Congress  to  the  desirability 
of  supporting  the  bill  for  these  Eastern  reserva- 
tions. We  should  like  also  to  speak  a  timely 
word  in  behalf  of  the  efforts  of  wise  and  patri- 
otic people  in  California  to  preserve  some  of  the 
marvelous  groves  of  great  trees  that  are  among 
the  most  wonderful  natural  features  of  America, 
and  that  are  endangered  by  the  demand  for  red- 
wood lumber. 

^  a..  /^  The  three-year  period  for  which  pro- 
Labor  and  vision  was  made  m  the  anthracite 
Capital.  ^Q^j  strike  commission's,  work  will 
expire  at  the  end  of  March.  There  has  been  a 
good  deal  of  uneasiness  lest  there  should  be  an- 
other deadlock  between  the  mine-owners  and 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  with  the 
result  of  another  serious  strike  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania coal-fields.  The  country  will  be  inclined 
to  hope  and  to  expect  that  President  Baer,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  President  Mitchell,  on  the 
other,  may  find  some  basis  of  compromise  and 
agreement,  and  may  be  able  to  persuade  their 
associates  to  accept  such  plans.  Mr.  Baer  rep- 
resents even  larger  railway  and  coal-mining  in- 
terests now  than  he  did  three  years  ago,  while  Mr. 
Mitchell  remains  strong  in  the  confidence  of  the 
miners  and  keeps  the  good  opinion  of  the  countr)\ 
Naturally,  the  miners  will  ask  for  a  recognition 
of  their  union,  for  an  eight-hour  day,  and  for 
other  concessions.  It  is  to  be  hoped  they  will 
not  sacrifice  the  substance  for  the  shadow  as  re- 
spects recognition.  Dj^iff^ei^B^^ki^O^d  effect  the 
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union  has  been  recognized  for  several  years,  and 
undoubtedly  the  mine-owners  will  respect  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Mitchell  has  been  selected  as  their 
spokesman  by  very  large  bodies  of  working 
miners.  In  short,  the  country  is  not  prepared 
to  believe  that  either  side  could  gain  anything 
at  all  by  a  period  of  strikes  and  lockouts  in  the 
mining  regions  tliis  year,  and  there  will  be  much 
satisfaction  expressed  when  the  news  comes 
that  an  amicable  working  arrangement  has  been 
made  for  the  year  beginning  April  1. 

The  newspapers  of  New  York  were 

Missouri         ,  3     ^  1       •  1  1 

ttm^th€  interested  last  month  in  the  rather 
standard  OIL  ^j-^^gy  appearance  of  Attorney-Gen- 
eral Hadley,  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  who  had 
corae  to  find  out  some  things  about  the  way  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  carries  on  business  in  his 
State.  The  star  witness  was  Mr.  Heniy  H. 
Rogers,  most  of  the  men  Mr.  Hadley  wanted  to 
find  being  out  of  reach  of  subpoenas.  It  seems 
that  Governor  Folk  is  determined  to  enforce  the 
anti-trust  laws  of  his  State,  and  is  proceeding 
upon  the  belief  that  the  Standard  Oil  has  been 
absorbing  independent  companies  in  a  manner 
contrary  to  law  and  public  policy.  Mr.  Hadley 
did  not  succeed  in  securing  the  presence  of  Mr. 
John  D.  Rockefeller  in  Justice  Gildersleeve's 
court-room.      The  Department  of  Commerce  and 
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THE  LATE  MR.  MARSHALL  FIELD,  OF  OHICAOa 

Labor  at  Washington  is  taking  an  interest  in  the 
complaints  against  the  Standard  Oil  Company's 
methods,  but  the  principal  activity  against  .that 
great  trust  is  to  be  found  in  particular  States, 
such  as  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Texas. 

Three  Men  ^^  Chicago  a  recent  vote  of  the  coun- 
•  of         cil  somewhat  encouraged  the  friends 

Chicago.  ^^  Mayor  Dunne  and  tlie  municipal 
ownership  of  the  street-railway  system.  A  final 
decision,  however,  is  yet  to  be  made.  Apropos 
of  the  Chicago  street  railways,  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  Mr.  Charles  T.  Yerkes,  who  more  than  any 
other  man  was  responsible  for  tlie  bad  situation 
which  aroused  the  people  of  Chicago  to  so  in- 
tense a  feeling  against  the  traction  corporations, 
died  in  New  York  on  December  29,  1003.  More 
recently,  Mr.  Yerkes  had  been  active  in  the  pro 
motion  of  underground  railways  in  London,  lie 
left  a  large  fortune,  a  part  of  whicii  will  ulti- 
mately maintain  a  hosi)ital  in  New  York,  ami 
some  of  his  pictures  and  work's  of  art  will  at 
some  future  time  become  the  property  <'f  tlii* 
Metropolitan  Museum.  Two  otlit^r  njj:Mi  identi- 
fied with  Chicago  interests  have  pa5?Bed  aw'ay 
within  the  month  included  in  o^r  j-«^cni\l.  One 
of  these  was  President  Harper,  of  the  Umvel'»ily 
of  Chicago,  about  wliose  character  and  "work 
President  Finley,  of  the  i^>Ye?['gy^Ji;©CCollege, 
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contributes  an  article  to  this  number  of  the 
Review.  President  Harper  had  done  an  im- 
mense work  for  Chicago  in  the  creation  of  the 
great  university  of  which  he  was  the  head, 
and  his  loss  is  mourned  by  thousands  who 
knew  him  and  prized  his  friendship.  Mar- 
shall Field,  who  died  of  pneumonia  in  New 
York  on  January  16,  was  Chicago's  most  rep- 
resentative business  man,  and  was  frequently 
spoken  of  as  the  largest  dry-goods  merchant  in 
the  world.  His  name  was  everywhere  synony- 
mous with  business  integrity  and  honorable 
methods,  and  he  was  held  everywhere  in  high 
esteem  for  public  spirit  and  energy  and  for  devo- 
tion to  the  advancement  of  the  great  city  of 
Chicago.  All  three  of  tlie  Chicago  men  to  whom 
we  have  referred  were  known  throughout  this 
country  and  in  foreign  lands.  Dr.  Harper's  fame 
will  be  brightest  and  will  endure  through  the 
centuries  because  he  did  the  foundation  work  in 
creating  a  great  modern  university.  M  r.  Marshall 
Field  will  be  remembered  as  a  typical  merchant 
prince  of  a  distinctively  industrial  age,  reputed 
to  have  amassed  a  fortune  of  $150,000,000, 
and  favorably  identified  with  the  growth  of 
Chicago  through  the  greater  part  of  the  city's 
history. 


/  nfg^^^^  The  South  lost  a  great  citizen  last 
Progress  month  in  the  death  of  Chancellor 
in  the  South,  jj'ij  ^^^  eminent  la\yyer  who  was  at 
the  head  of  the  State  University  of  Georgia. 
We  publish  in  this  number  of  the  Review  a 
series  of  very  remarkable  articles  upon  the  con 
temporary  progress  of  the  South  in  agriculture, 
industry,  and  commerce.  They  are  w^ortli  study- 
ing, and  the  facts  that  they  contain  ju^ify  mc^st 
cordial  congratulations  to  the  Southern  .SUt^s 
upon  what  they  have  been  able  to  accomplish 
against  some  serious  obstacles,  most  of  which 
are  passing  away.  But,  after  all,  the  best  prod- 
uct of  any  State  or  region  is  its  men.  Chancel- 
lor Hill  was  engaged  in  the  work  of  training 
the  youth  of  Georgia  to  his  own  liigh  standards 
of  character  and  social  service.  Those  who  rea<i 
in  this  number  of  the  Review  how  wonderfully 
Texas  is  developing  in  agriculture  and  tradt^ 
should  turn  back  to  last  month's  Review  and 
read  the  article  on  the  University  of  Texas,  with 
its  bright  prospects  under  its  new  president. 
Dr.  Houston.  The  two  things  most  typical  o* 
the  United  States  in  the  present  day  are  lis 
progress  in  economic  directions  and  its  great 
strides  in  the  field  of  education.  It  is  fortunate 
for  us  that  these  two  things  go  hand  in  hand. 


THE  LATE  MK.  CHAliLES  T.  YEKKES. 


Some  Chine  ^^ofessor  Jenks,  of  Cornell  Uui- 
vtsitors  versity,  was  designated,  on  behalf 
of  Distinction.  ^^  the  State  Department,  to  meet  at 
San  Francisco  last  month,  and  to  accompany 
across  the  country  two  distinguished  Chinamen, 
with  their  suites,  who  have  come  here  as  official 
commissioners  to  study  industrial  conditions. 
Professor  Jenks'  long  stay  in  China  as  a  nieui 
ber  of  the  Monetary  Commission  has  made  him 
an  authority  upon  the  men  and  affairs  of  that 
empire.  The  head  ol  the  commission  now  here 
is  his  Excellency  Tuan-Fang,  Viceroy  of  the 
provinces  of  Fu-Kien  and  Che-Kiang.  He  is  a 
great  scholar  and  connoisseur,  has  been  governor 
of  four  diffeu  mt  provinces,  and  on  many  other 
grounds  has  become-  one  of  the  foremost  men  of 
China.  His.  associate,  Tai  Hung-tzu,  is  a  mem- 
ber of  Mie  lie  '..College  and  a  Chinese  official 
of  great  attainments.  It  is  to  be  hoped  these 
distinguished  men  may  be  appreciated  in  the 
United  States  and  treated  with  such  courtesy 
that  they  will  come  clearly  to  understand  that 
our  policy  of  excluding  coolie  labor  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  our  heartily  welcoming  Chinese 
scholars,  officials,  and  men  of  professional  and 
business  standing.  There  are  reasons  of  the 
utmost  importance  for  exceptional  efforts  on  the 
part  of  our  country  to  keep  the  confidence  and 
good-will  of  the  educated  classes  in  China,  an<i 
no  opportunity  to  fe|pziff^y^^?W3^tegl«c^«^^- 
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Lmtin^  ^^  sumyjfc  ig  gafe  vtin-America  during 
Am9ri€mm  tV  first  %)ii8tituto  ^  1906,  we  DOte  that 
^/a/i-t.  ^^yearjQ  ^^ust  v^sed  was  one  of  un- 
usual -prosperity  in  the  inatter  of  our  com- 
merce with  most  South  American  countries. 
particularly  Argentina,  that  we  are  entering  into 
new  and  important  relations  with  bra7il,  that  an 
incipient  rebellion  in  Ecuador  was  put  down 
quickly  in  the  early  days  of  January,  that  the 
Franco- Venezuelan  tension  continues,  and  that 
the  long- pending  Anglo-Cuban  commercial  treaty 
has  practically  died  in  the  Cuban  Senate.  This 
briigs  us  to  the  brief  rebellion  in  Santo  Domin- 
go. The  exact  origin  of  the  differences  between 
Fiesident  Carlos  Morales  and  his  cabinet,  under 
the  leadership  of  Vice-President  Caceres,  is  not 
rlear.  On  December  25,  last,  however,  Morales 
ded  from  his  capital.  On  January  2,  General 
Rodrigues,  commander  of  the  Morales  forces, 
attacked  the  town  of  Puerto  Plata  ;  but,  after 
two  days'  fighting,  was  totally  defeated  by  the 
government  troops.  General  Rodrigues  and  two 
other  important  Morales  commanders  were  killed, 
and  the  rebellion  appeared  to  be  at  an  end. 
Senor  Caceres  had,  in  the  meanwhile,  been  elected 
Acting  President.  Morales  himself,  a  wounded 
and  desperate  fugitive,  sought  refuge,  on  January 
12,  at  the  American  legation  in  Santo  Domingo 
City.  Later,  on  the  same  day,  he  resigned  the 
presidency,  Vice-President  Caceres  thus  becom- 
ing actual  President.  On  January  17,  a  treaty 
of  peace  between  the  insurgent  generals  and  the 
government  was  signed  on  board  the  American 
cruiser  Yankee,  and  the  revolution  was  formally 
ended.  The  effect  of  Morales'  flight  and  defeat 
upon  the  Santo  Domingo  treaty,  now  pending  at 
Washington,  and  the  existing  agreement  under 
which  the  revenues  of  the  republic  are  being 
collected  and  in  part  deposited  in  New  York  for 
the  republic's  creditors,  has  already  been  dis- 
cussed in  another  paragraph. 

The  Liber  I    ^^  ^*  many  years  si   ce  so  animated 
Triumpk  in    a  political  Campaign  in  Great  Britain 
fmgiand.      ^^^^  marked    a  general   election   for 
Parliament.      A    very    raJ'  char  ere    it    has 

been.  On  January  8,  the  "Khaki  Parliament,'' 
elected  in  1900,  was  dissolved,  and  the  new 
Parliament  summoned  to  meet  on  February  1 3, 
the  interval  between  dissolution  and  reassem- 
bling being  the  shortest  permitted  by  law.  Im 
mediately  upon  the  dissolution,  the  general  elec- 
tions V)egan  throughout  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  continued  until  January  27.  The  general 
result  has  been  a  sweeping  victory  for  the  Liber- 
als, much  more  sweeping  than  had  been  expected. 
thus  approving  by  popular  verdict  the  Camp- 
bell-Bannerman    ministry.      With    the    excep- 


tion of  the  seven  districts  in  Birmingham  City, 
where  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  and  his  fellow- 
Unionist  candidates  have  appealed  successfully 
to  the  manufacturing  sentiment  with  their  pro- 
tective-tariff ideas,  the  elections  have  been 
crushing  defeats  for  the  Conservative-Unionist 
candidates, — even  Conservative  London  '^  going 
Liberal."  By  January  20  the  figures  showed 
the  election  of  224  Liberals,  4  0  Laborites  (who 
may  be  counted  upon  to  vote  with  the  Liberals), 
70  Nationalists,  and  96  Unionists. 


A  Real 


It  seems  almost  certain  as  we  go  to 
Poiulcai  press  with  this  issue  of  the  Review 
Landslide,  ^j^^^  ^^^  Liberals  and  Laborites  will 
have  a  clear  majority  sufficient  to  enable  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  to  act  quite  in- 
dependently of  the  Irish  vote.  All  the  mem- 
bers of  the  present  cabinet  were  triunipliantly 
elected,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  most  of  the 
former  Conservative  ministry  were  defeated 
by  Liberal  candidates,  Mr.  Chamberlain  be- 
ing the  only  important  Conservative  leader  r«?- 
turned.  Ex-Premier  Balfour  was  also  defeated, 
although  it  is  believed  that  a  seat  will  eventu-. 
My    be   found    for    him,    one    of    the    safel;y/ 


THE  OUTLOOK   FOR  PROTECTION  IN  ENGLAND 

Snowman  (to  himself):  "Iwiah  someone  would  give  me 
protection  against  this  sort  of  thinef." 

From  P"B'i§i,(|f5^5'<i:jOOgle 
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House   of  Commons   to  become  a  member  of  the  Privy 
Council.) 

elected  Conservatives  in  London  (in  accordance 
with  tlie  English  ciistom)  retiring  in  his  favor. 
Among  other  Conservatives  who  lost  their  seats 
were  Mr.  William  8t.  John  Brodrick,  Secretary 
of  State  for  India  ;  Mr.  Gerald  Balfoui*.  former- 
ly president  of  the  Local  Government  Board  ; 
Mr.  Walter  Hume  Long,  formerly  Chief  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland  :  and  Sir  Conan  Doyle,  the 
famous  novelist.  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  returned 
by  a  very  large  majority.  Other  interesting 
features  of  the  campaign  were  the  triumphant  re- 
turn of  John  Burns,  a  member  o[  the  Liberal 
cabinet,  despite  the  furious  opposition  of  the 
Socialists,  who  condemn  him  for  accepting  a 
high-salaried  government  position,  an«l  the  re- 
tirement of  the  picturesque,  in<lependent  Henry 
Labouchere,  the  famous  editor  of  Trutli.  "  Lab- 
by  "  becomes  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council. 


Mr.  ChamberlainTC  L>jth  lo8V<^  ^tting defeat,  an- 
nounces that  he  w.s  o^  the  «^  .le  fight  if  it  takes 
five  years  more,  anch|Qiat  lilSi  exD^^is  victory  in 
the  end.  While  relising  to  be  frightened  by 
the  Unionist  claimir,  that  the  election  of  Liberals 
meant  the  granting  of  Home  Rule  to  Irelatd, 
the  British  electorate  generally  has  actually, 
though  indirectly,  pronounced  in  favor  of  Home 
Rule.  Every  vote  for  the  Liberals  meant  a  vote 
for  Home  Rule,  the  Unionists  declared,  and,  re- 
pudiate this  statement  as  they  might,  the  Liber- 
als could  not  prevent  the  country  from  believing 
it.  The  result  has  been  that  the  tremendous 
Liberal  majority  is,  indirectly,  a  practical  dem- 
onstration to  the  House  of  Lords  that  British 
voters  are  in  favor  of  some  measure  of  local  self- 
government  for  Ireland.  It  is  too  early,  how- 
ever, to  assume  that  the  Liberals  will  actually 
attempt  to  formulate  a  Home  Rule  bill.  In  a 
manifesto  to  the  LTuionist  Free  Trade  League, 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire  (an  uncompromising 
Unionist  since  the  last  election)  has  urged 
Free  Trade  Unionists  to  support  the  Ijiber- 
als  l)ecause  of  their  free-trade  policy,  insist- 
ing, however,  that  the  Liberal  goverment  can- 
not afford  to  take  the  risk  of  introducing  an- 
other Home  Rule  measure.  At  the  same  time, 
Mr.  John  Redmond  issued  a  pronunciament^ 
for  the  Anti-Irish  League,  directing  the  Irish 
voters  to  support  Labor  candidates  when  they 
are  sound  on  the  Home  Rule  question,  other- 
wise they  are  to  vote  for  the  Liberals.  A  new 
and  very  significant  factor  ip  the  election  has 
been  the  Labor  vote,  which,  in  those  districts 
where  there  are  no  Labor  candidates,  was  cast 


r/,ecampa/g/^'^'^  Campaign,  which  was  animated 
and  the  even  to  bitterness  at  times,  turned 
Issues.  ^j^  ^|j^  question  of  Free  Trade  versus 
Protection,  despite  the  laborious  efforts  of  the 
outgoing  ministry  to  make  Irish  Home  Rule  the 
issue.  The  result  must  be  taken  as  an  emphatic 
decision  in  favor  of  a  continuance  of  free  trade. 


MR.  JAMES  KEIK  HAltOIE. 


MR.  JOHN  REDMOND. 


(Leaders  of  theOif^iltaeflilKi  IH»h  partfSiC 
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for  the  Liberals.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  Labor 
members  will  constitute  an  independent  and 
powerful  faction  in  the  new  Parliament,  and,  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Mr.  James  Keir  Hardie, 
will  be  in  a  position  to  exert  great  pressure -on 
the  ministry. 

^^^  On  January  17,  the  day  after  the 
President  long-expected  Morocco  conference 
of  France,  j^^^  begun  its  sessions  at  Algeciras, 
in  Spain,  the  French  Parliament,  Senators  and 
Deputies,  in  joint  session  at  Versailles,  elected  a 
President  of  the  Republic  to  succeed  M.  Emile 
Loubet,  whose  seven-years'  term  of  office  ex- 
pires on  the  18th  of  the  present  month.  Their 
choice  fell  upon  M.  Clement  Armand  Fallieres, 
President  of  the  Senate,  who  received  449  votes, 
against  371  for  M.  Paul  Douraer,  President 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  election  was 
characterized  by  unusual  interest  and  excite- 
ment, as  it  is  generally  believed  in  France  that 
tlie  attitude  of  the  republic  at  the  Moroccan 
conference  depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  the 
degree  of  radicalism  or  conservatism  displayed 
]>y  the  new  President.  M.  Fallieres,  it  may  be 
said,  in  a  general  way,  represents  the  more 
radical  wing  of  the  Republicans,  and  is  a  strong 
anti-militarist.  This  augurs  weH  for  the  peace- 
ful outcome  of  the  conference  at  Algeciras,  since 
it  is  evident  that,  in  so  far  as  tlie  new  President 
can  influence  French  foreign  policy,  a  concilia- 
toiy,  pacific,  and  strictly  non-provocative  atti- 
tude will  be  maintained  toward  the  en  tire*  world. 
M.  Loubet,  the  retiring  President  of  the  repub- 
lic, has  made  a  most  excellent  record,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  had  he  himself  not  emphatically 
refused  he  would  have  been  elected  for  a  second 
term.  A  discussion  of  the  French  election 
procedure,  in  comparison  with  our  own  Presi- 
dency and  Presidential  functions  in  America,  is 
contributed  to  this  issue  of  the  Review  (page 
163)  by  Profeesor  Munroe  Smith,  of  Columbia 
University. 

The  new  President's  speech  in  reply 
tie  Man      ^^  ^^®  announcement  of  his  election 

furnishes  a  good  index  of  the  char- 
acter and  temperament  of  the  man.  It  was  marked 
by  emotion,  even  enthusiasm,  and  strength  of 
purpose.      In  conclusion  he  said  : 

I  am  aboat  to  enter  a  house  where  there  is  an  old 
Repablicao,  without  fear  and  without  reproach,  who 
during  aeven  years  has  set  a  great  example  of  courage, 
prudence,  patriotism,  and  disinterestedness.  I  have 
bat  one  ambition,  which  is  to  tread  in  his  footsteps.  If, 
like  him,  I  accomplish  my  seven-years'  mandate,  I  will, 
like  him,  des»cend  unostentatiously  and  noiselessly  from 
power.  He  will  be  my  model.  I  shall  never  fail  to 
draw  inspiration  from  bis  conduct.    I  appeal  to  you  for 


your  support,  and  I  assure  you  you  can  count  under  all 
circumstances  on  me. 

Clement  Armand  Fallieres  has.  been  President 
of  the  Senate  since  1899..  He  is  in  his  sixty- 
fifth  year,  and  comes  of  humble,  though  not 
peasant,  stock.  Beginning  life  as  a  country 
barrister,  he  went  into  politics  and  was  elected 
to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1876,  where  he 
soon  distinguished  himself.  He  has  been  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior,  Senator,  and  Premier,  and 
is  generally  regarded  as  a  man  of  good,  sound, 
moderate  views,  a  worthy  successor  to  Emile 
Loubet.  Politics  really  played  no  part  in  his 
election.  He  and  M.  Paul  Doumer  are  eq[ually 
republican  in  their  sentiments,  and  the  result  of 
the  election  has  been  merely  a  choice  of  person, 
by  which  the  somewhat  safer  man  has  been  pre- 
ferred to  the  more  brilliant.  M.  Fallieres  will  make 
an  excellent  President  of  the  French  republic. 

^„^  ,  French  and  Spanish  opinions  of  Ger- 
euasaeand  man  mternational  diplomacy  are  pre- 
Worid  Poiitica.  ^^^^^^  on  another  page  this  month, 
none  of  which  is  complimentary  to  the  foreign 
representatives  of  the  Fatherland.  Germany 
is  just  now  in  a  state  of  uncomfortable  isolation. 
The  German  Emperor  and  Prince  von  Biilow  in- 
sist that  German  aspirations  and  aims  are  en- 
tirely pacific.  The  Kaiser  has  asserted  that  there 
is  no  war  party  around  him,  and  that  war  is  far 
from  his  thoughts.  In  a  White  Book  recently 
issued,  moreover,  the  German  policy  in  Morocco 
is  stoutly  defended.  No  doubt,  much  of  the 
anti-German  feeling  and  writing  in  England  and 
France  is  really  undeserved,  and  much  of  it  also 
is,  in  all  probability,  due  to  envy  and  fear  of 
Germany's  hard-earned  and  well-merited  pre- 
eminence in  the  arts  of  war  and  peace,  When 
all  has  been  said,  however,  there  remains  a  dis- 
tinct and  rather  disagreeable  impression  that  the 
German  foreign  office  (which  ultimately  means 
the  German  Kaiser)  regards  Russia's  temporary 
effacement  as  a  great  power  in  the  light  of  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  upsetting  the  stable 
equilibrium  of  world  politics — in  the  interest,  of 
course,  of  Germany.  The  forced  dismissal  of 
the  French  Foreign  Minister  Delcass^  (followed 
immediately  by  the  elevation  of  Count  von  Bulow, 
who  forced  it,  to  the  rank  of  prince),  the  attempt 
to  oust  the  Spanish  Foreign  Minister  because  (so 
French  and  British  papers  inform  us)  he  was  not 
complacent  enough  in  the  matter  of  Germany's 
Moroccan  claims,  the  "little  misunderstanding" 
with  Portugal  over  the  strange  actions  of  the 
German  syndicate  at  Funchal,  in  the  Madeiras, 
and  the  insistent  reports  of  German  intrigue  in 
Venezuela  and  Brazil, — these  events,  to  recall  no 
others,  have  sorely  tried  the  faith  of  Germany's 
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friends  in  the  disinterestedness  of  her  motives. 
Nor  is  this  feeling  restricted  to  foreigners.  A 
large  and  crowing  section  of  the  German  popula- 
tion, which  has  come  to  recognize  the  able  So- 
cialist leader  in  the  Reichstag,  Herr  Bebel,  as  its 
spokesman,  openly  accuses  the  imperial  govern- 
ment at  Berlin  of  reactionary  intentions  at  home 
and  **  bullying  imperialism  "  abroad.  In  sup- 
port of  his  contention  that  Germany  is  "the 
most  reactionary  state  in  the  world,  now  that 
Russia  has  begun  to  liberalize  herself,"  Herr 
Bebel  cites  the  proposed  new  election  law  of  the 
empire,  which  partly  disfranchises  the  poorer 
German  class,  and  against  which  serious  rioting 
has  already  occurred  in  Hamburg.  Despite  all 
official  assurances  to  the  contrary,  it  is  not  quite 
possible  to  acquit  the  German  Government  of 
the  charge  of  wantonly  disturbing  the  European 
peace.  The  Kaiser  now  faces  possible  tariff  wars 
with  a  number  of  countries,  including  the  United 
States.  Our  own  commercial  relations  with  Ger- 
many have  already  been  touched  upon  in  this 
department. 

'    ^  ^    Aljreciras  is  a  little  Spanish  town  of 

France  and  ^  .^  j     •    i     •• 

thgMorocean  some  SIX  OF  seveu  thousand  inhab- 
ProbUm.  j^jji^^  j^gt  across  the  bay  from  Gib- 
raltar. In  this  quiet  little  place  (not  at  Madrid), 
on  January  16,  there  assembled  a  conference  of 
diplomats  to  deliberate  over  questions  of  inter- 
national policy, — a  conference  which  bids  fair 
to  make  the  Algeciras  treaty  as  significant  as 
that  negotiated  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  last  sum- 
mer. The  much-discussed  and  long-postponed 
Morocco  conference,  called  ostensibly  to  formu- 
late and  provide  for  the  execution  of  certain 
reforms  in  the  Moorish  empire  in  North  Africa, 
is  really  a  test  of  strength  between  France 
and  Germany,  with  the  rest  of  Europe  ranged 
directly  or  indirectly  on  either  side.  Briefly, 
the  Moroccan  problem  is  as  follows  :  Algeria, 
which  bordc^TS  Morocco  on  the  east,  is  a  colony 
of  France,  and  the  republic  has  had  consider- 
able trouble  during  recent  years  in  keeping 
order  along  the  boundary  because  of  the  unset- 
tled condition  of  Morocco  and  the  lawless  char"^ 
acter  of  its  wild  tribes.  For  some  time  France 
has  been  attempting  to  extend  her  influence  into 
Morocco,  primarily  to  maintain  order  in  Algeria, 
and,  secondarily,  to  obtain  influence  and  trade  in 
Morocco.  It  will  be  remembered  that,  by  the 
Anglo-French  agreement  of  1904,  France  prom- 
ised to  recognize  England's  exceptional  posi- 
tion in  Egypt  in  return  for  a  similar  recognition 
of  her  own  exceptional  position  in  Morocco,  in 
which  country  she  was  to  have  a  free  hand  to 
influence  the  Sultan  toward  reforms.  Later, 
this  agreement  was  strengthene  1   and  comple- 


mented by  arrangements  with  Spain  and  Italy. 
According  to  an  official  Yellow  Book  just  pub- 
lished by  the  French  Government,  M.  Delcasse. 
then  Foreign  Minister  of  the  republic,  duly  com- 
municated the  scope  of  these  agreements  to  Ger- 
many. The  German  ambassador  in  Paris  had 
shown  a  friendly  disposition,  and,  even  as  late 
as  the  spring  of  1904,  had  assured  M.  Delcasse 
that  he  found  French  declarations  with  regard 
to  Morocco  *'  quite  sound  and  reasonable." 

Enter  ^^^^  afterward,  however, — remarka- 
the  German  bly  soon  after  the  serious  defeats  of 
Kaiser.  R^ggja  by  Japan  in  the  Far  East,— 
the  Berlin  government  showed  signs  of  dissatis- 
faction in  regard  to  Morocco.  Then  came  the 
German  Kaiser's  visit  to  Tangier,  and  his  dra 
matic  speech  to  the  German  residents  and  some 
of  the  Sultan's  officials,  in  which  he  asserted  his 
intention  to  protect  German  commercial  rights 
and  the  political  integrity  of  Morocco.  Follow- 
ing this  came  some  months  of  active  diplomatic 
correspondence  between  France  and  Germany, 
and  of  growing  anxiety  lest  the  relations  between 
Paris  and  Berlin  be  strained  to  the  point  of 
actual  war.  On  June  6,  last,  Minister  Delcasse 
was  forced  to  resign,  actually  (though  indirectly) 
because  of  German  pressure,  the  Berlin  govern- 
ment not  having  forgiven  him  for  bringing  about 
the  Anglo-French  agreement.  In  October  the 
details  of  the  French  Foreign  Minister's  resigna- 
tion, with  some  additions  largely  imaginary, 
were  published  by  a  Parisian  newspaper,  the 
Matin,  creating  a  sensation,  mainly  because  of 
their  assertions  that,  in  case  of  German  provo- 
cation, the  British  Government  would  extend 
military  support  to  France.  Delcass^  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rouvier,  the  present  Foreign  Minister, 
and,  despite  sensational  reports  of  the  mobiliza- 
tion of  armies  and  fleets,  both  the  French  and 
German  governments  have  insisted  upon  their 
pacific  intentions,  and  agreed  to  leave  to  this  in- 
ternational conference  at  Algeciras  (called  at  the 
initiative  of  the  German  Emperor)  the  final  set- 
tlement of  the  question  as  to  who  shall  hold 
Morocco  in  "its  sphere  of  influence." 

^^^  All  the  great  powers,  including  the 
Conference  at  United  States,  are  represented  at  this 
A  geciraa.  conference,  the  American  delegates 
being  Mr.  Henry  White,  our  ambassador  to  Italy, 
and  Mr.  S.  R.  Gummere,  our  minister  to  Mo- 
rocco. Count  von  Tattenbach-Askold,  German 
minister  to  Morocco,  heads  the  German  delega- 
tion ;  M.  Paul  Revoil,  ex-Governor  of  Algiers  and 
formerly  French  minister  to  Morocco,  leads  the 
French  delegation  ;  the  Marquis  Visconti  Ve- 
nosta,  former  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  is  at 
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the  head  of  the  Italian  members  ;  Sir  Arthur 
Nicolson  heads  the  British  delegation  ;  while 
Morocco  is  represented  by  a  large  delegation,  at 
the  head  of  which  is  the  venerable  Mohammed 
Ei   Torres,  the   Moroccan   Minister  of  Foreign 


THB  DUKB  or  AI^MODOYAR. 

<Thc  Spanish  Mlniater  of  Foreign  Affairs,  unanimously 

choeen  president  of  the  Algeciras  conference.) 

Affairs,  who  is  over  eighty  years  of  age.  There 
is  one  Austrian  delegate,  who  represents  also  the 
Vatican,  and  who  will  present,  on  behalf  of  the 
Pope,  a  proposition  for  freedom  of  worship  in 
Morocco.  The  representative  of  King  Alfonso, 
the  Duke  of  Almodovar,  Spanish  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  was  elected  president  of  the 
conference.  The  first  subject  coming  up  for 
discussion  was  the  question  of  contraband  trade 
in  arms  across  the  Algerian-Moroccan  border 
and  over-sea  from  France,  Germany,  and  Spain. 
It  may  be  said  in  general  that  Germany  con- 
cedes the  special  position  of  France,  and  that 
both  agree  to  and  contend  for  the  ''open  door" 
in  commerce.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  who 
shall  V>e  permitted  to  police  the  country  :  France 
because  of  the  nearness  of  her  Algerian  colony, 
which  is  the  French  contention,  supported  by 
England,  Italy,  and  Spain  ;  or  an  international 
gendarmerie,  which  is  the  German  contention. 


supported  by  Austria  and  some  of  the  smaller 
European  nations.  A  reorganization  of  Moroc- 
can finances  is  also  a  question  which  will  come 
up  for  settlement.  The  conference  opens  with 
many  protestations  of  peaceful  intentions  on  the 
part  of  all  participating. 

Reaction's  The  swing  of  the  pendulum  toward 
niumph^  reaction  in  Russia,  which  was  noticed 
in  ffusaia.  ^^^^  before  the  first  days  of  the  new 
year,  had  become  very  pronounced  by  the  mid- 
dle of  January.  Very  little  news  was  received 
from  Russia  during  the  first  half  of  last  month, 
but  the  reports  which  did  reach  the  Western 
world  indicated  that  the  government  was  gain- 
ing ground  all  over  the  empire.  The  Baltic  prov- 
inces still  held  out,  and  the  revolt  in  the  Cau- 
casus continued  its  sanguinary  course  ;  but,  in 
general,  it  may  be  said  that  after  the  terrible 
suppression  by  the  troops  of  the  armed  revolt  in 
Moscow,  in  the  last  days  of  December,  the  revo- 
lutionary movement  paused  for  breath.  This 
revolt  in  the  old  Muscovite  capital  lasted  for 
just  a  week,  and  involved  fifteen  thousand  revo- 
lutionists of  both  sexes,  principally  students  and 
young  girls.  These  radicals,  with  bombs  and 
such  arms  as  they  could  buy  or  borrow,  defended 
themselves  heroically  behind  barricades  in  the 
streets  against  some  twelve  thousand  troops, 
who  fought  with  the  most  sanguinary  fury,  and 
with  no  mercy  to  the  rebels.  Cannon  were  em- 
ployed to  shell  the  houses  used  as  insurgent 
strongholds,  and  for  six  days  bombs  and  artil- 
lery, revolvers  and  quick-firers,  kept  up  the  battle 
over  and  on  and  through  the  homes  of  a  million 
people.  General  Dubassov,  governor  of  the  city, 
commanded  the  troops,  who  behaved. with  ex- 
cellent discipline  and  remained  loyal  to  the 
authorities.  It  is  impossible  to  state  at  this  mo- 
ment how  many  perished  in  the  fighting.  Esti- 
mates vary  from  five  hundred  to  twenty  thou- 
sand, mostly  of  non-combatants.  It^had  been 
hoped  by  the  revolutionists  that  St.  Petersburg 
also  would  rise  against  the  governm^cit,  but  the 
expected  strike  in  the  capital  did  not  take' place. 

/  uy/**  ^i.  The  government's  success  in  the  old 
"Prop of     capital  and  the  gradual  suppression 

Autdcracy?"  ^£  ^|jg  ^^^^^  in  Lithuania  would  ap- 
pear to  have  greatly  encouraged  the  Reaction- 
aries. Even  Count  Witte  himself  is  now  de- 
nounced by  the  Zemstvoists  As  the  "prop  of 
autocracy."  In  a  recent  newspaper  interview, 
the  Minister-President  is  reported  as  hinting 
that  the  revolution  is  now  moribund,  and  as  de* 
daring  that  the  manifesto  of  October  30  in  no 
wise  affects  the  status  of  the  autocracy,  but  that 
the  Duma  will  be  dissolved  if  it  atteinpts  to 
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meddle  with  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  em- 
pire. '  In  an  editorial  in  the  Xovoye  Vremya^  evi- 
dently inspired,  it  is  declared  that  the  Premier 
has  announced  that  70  per  cent,  of  the  Man- 
churian  army  remain  loyal,  and  that  he  relies 
upon  this  force  to  deliver  the  coup  de  grdce  to 
the  rebellion.  To  a  delegation  headed  by  the 
mayor  of  St.  Petersburg,  which  requested  a  re- 
laxation of  the  orders  of  the  prefect  of  police 
against  meetings  in  the  interest  of  the  electoral 
campaign,  Count  Witte  said  (on  January  10) 
that,  while  personally  he  did  not  sympathize  with 
the  harsh  measures  of  Interior  Minister  Durnovo, 
he  regarded  them  as  essential  for  public  welfare. 
He  said  further : 

The  Emperor,  in  the  manifesto  of  October  90,  at  one 
stroke  granted  the  people  more  rights  than  any  mon- 
arch had  ever  before  given,  but  you  know  the  attitude 
which  Russian  society  assumed.  The  government's 
appeals  for  confidence  were  rejected,  and  every  liberty 
granted  was  abused  by  the  revolutionists.  I  have  al- 
ways been  opposed  to  repression,  but  the  attitude  of  the 
moderates  compelled  me  to  adopt  harsh  measures.  I 
am  determined  to  save  Russia. 

The  Minister-President  has  been  very  bitter 
against  the  Radicals  for,  as  he  charges,  render- 
ing impossible  the  carrying  out  of  the  govern- 


mental reform  projects.  The  Radicals,  he  de- 
clares, do  not  represent  the  Russian  people,  and 
cannot  speak  for  it.  To  each  Radical  group, 
claiming  to  speak  for  the  Russian  people,  he  says : 

We  are  here  to  carry  out  the  imperial  manifesto  and 
to  convoke  the  Duma,  not  to  issue  programmes  or 
manifestoes.  The  new  constitution  is  based  upon  the 
supremacy  of  the  will  of  the  Russian  people,  nnited 
with  the  Russian  Czar,  and  it  is  the  negation  of  the  an- 
cient regime  which  sets  one  class  over  the  whole  popu- 
lation. Henceforth  no  one  class,  no  one  party,  no  one 
group,  shall  usurp  the  rights  of  the  nation.  You  are 
not  the  nation,  and  we  refuse  to  enforce  your  wishes 
upon  all  Russians. 


Th9 
Duma 


THE  RUSSIAN   WITCHES*   DANCE. 

The  Muzhik  :  "  Liberty  1    Does  she  really  look  like  that  ?  * 
From  the  AmM^trdammer  (Amsterdam). 


The  Russian  Christmas  (January  6, 

our  style)  brought  to  the    Liberals 
Postponed,     ^gj.y    1.^^,1^    q£    ^j^^^j.       rpi^^y   ^^    ^^^ 

question  the  good  intentions  of  the  Czar,  who 
has  repeatedly  declared  his  determination  to  carry 
out  the  promised  reforms,  but  they  recognize  the 
fact  that  the  bureaucracy  has  again  become  mas- 
ter of  the  situation,  and  that  with  the  aid  of 
bayonets  it  will  probably  be  able  to  retain  the 
mastery  for  many  months  to  come.  Many  new- 
pains  and  penalties  have  been  announced  against 
the  railway  strikers,  martial  law  has  been  rede- 
clared  in  Poland,  and  throughout  the  empire  the 
military  commanders  are  proceeding  unsparingly 
against  the  revolutionists,  court-martialing  and 
shooting  the  leaders  wherever  martial  law  has 
been  declared.  Should  there  not  be  some  in- 
ternational agreement  as  to  the  amount  of 
severity  justifiable  in  the  suppression  of  in- 
ternal disorder  ?  Could  not  this  question  be 
brought^  within  the  competence  of  the  Hague 
tribunal  ?  On  another  page,  this  month,  we 
give,  a  Russian  opinion  on  this  very  subject 
The  latest  reports  indicate  that  the  assem- 
bling of  the  Duma  has  been  postponed  un- 
til late  in  April.  By  the  new  electoral  law, 
gazetted  on  December  26,  the  suffrage  is  ex- 
tended very  largely  among  the  workingmen  in 
the  cities.  The  voters  are  to  include  every 
owner  of  real  estate  paying  taxes,  persons  con- 
ducting enterprises  which  pay  licenses,  persons 
paying  a  lodging  tax,  and  government  officials, 
including  railroad  men.  According  to  the  law, 
the  great  majority  of  the  newly-enfranchised 
voters  must  register  within  three  weeks  of  the 
promulgation  of  the  law.  There  has  been,  how- 
ever, very  little  eagerness  manifested  to  register, 
and  it  is  reported  that  the  organizers  of  recent 
strikes  are  exhorting  workmen  to  take  no  part 
whatever  in  the  elections:  The  Socialists  have 
decided  not  to  participate  at  all  in  what  they 
term  "police  elections,"  but  urge  their  members 
to  debate  in  electoral  meetings  and  preach  the 

doctrine  of  armed  revolt.      i      r^r^r^Ar> 
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^^^         The  best  things 

HofMfHi      in  the  Russian 

*'^''*-  outlook  are  the 
facts  that  the  Czar  still 
pi-eserves  his  Liberal  at- 
titude, and  that  the  Mod- 
erates— the  Zemstvoists^ — 
have  not  lost  their  heads. 
They  are  making  real  prog- 
ress in  bringing  the  Russian 
I>eople  to  a  constitutional 
frame  of  mind.  Their  ex- 
ample seems  to  be  conta- 
gious. On  January  18,  the 
first  national  convention 
or^janized  by  a  political 
party  in  the  history  of 
Russia,  that  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Democrats,  be- 
pran  in  St.  Petersburg. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty 
delegates,  representing 
sixty  provincial  organiza- 
tions, were  present.  Un- 
der the  chairmansliip  of 
M.  Petrunkevitch,  of  Tver, 
the  convention  took  up  the 
discussion  of  the  first  topic 
on  the  programme  —  the 
party's  attitude  toward  the 
elections  to  the  National 
Araerably.  The  majority 
advocated  participation  in 
the  Duma,  but  only  so  long 
as  it  was  shown  that  the 
majority  of  the  Duma  sym- 
pathized with  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Constitutional 

Democratic  party.     Undis-  marquis  kin-mochi  saionji,  the  new  premieu  op  japan. 

mayed   by    the  arrests   of 

their  successive  executive  committees,  a  group  nality,  he  is  a  pupil  and  8iip[)orter  of  Marquis 
of  socialistic  workmen  have  elected  a  new  Work-  I  to,  from  whom  he  lias  assumed  the  leader- 
men's  Council,  whose  president  has  issued  an  ad-  siiip  of  the  Sei-yu-Kai.  or  Model  party.  This 
dress  threatening  with  death  all  who  do  not  obey  party  was  founded  by  Marquis  Ito,  thr(?e  years 
the  command  to  abstain  from  work  on  January  ago.  to  convert  the  Japanese  House  of  Hepre- 
22,  the  anniversary  of  **  Red  Sunday."  sc^ntatives  to  Western   ideas  of    party  govern- 

Tiient,  as  opposed  to  the  old   clan  domination. 

^     ^      After  five  years  of  life,  the  Katsura      This  party  controls  one  hundred  and  thirty  out 

Makimg  In     Cabinet  resigned  (on  January  6),  im-      of  thretv hundred  odd  votes  in  the  lower  house. 

jainin.  mediately  after  the  ratification  of  the  Marquis  Saionji  is  a  man  of  brilliant  attain- 
Chino •  Japanese  convention.  Count  Katsura  ments,  a  wit,  an  author,  and  a  statesman.  \h\ 
was  at  once  succeeded  by  Marquis  Kin-Mochi  was  studying  in  Paris  at  the  time  of  tlie  Franco- 
Saionji,  leader  of  the  Liberal,  or  Constitution-  Prussian  War,  and  imbibed  a  great  deal  of  tlie 
al,  party.  Marquis  Saionji  is  one  of  the  typi-  liberal  republican  spirit  of  the  time.  Return- 
cal  representatives  of  modern  Japan.  He  is  ing  to  Japan,  he  started  a  Radical  paper,  en- 
fifty-seven  years  of  age.  and  a  man  of  solid  titled  Oriental  Liberty,  which  had,  liowever,  a 
strength  in  executive  ability  and  debate.  Al-  short  life.  In  1885  he  was  made  minister  to 
though  of  considerable  independence  and  origi-      Vienna,  and  later  to  Berhn.  .  Af^er  the  death 
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of  Count  Kuroda,  Marquis  Saionji  became  Presi- 
dent of  the  Privy  Council.  Since  1903  he  has 
been  leader  of  the  Sei-yu-Kai.  In  a  recent 
speech  to  the  representative  men  of  this  party, 
he  made  a  remarkable  appeal  for  unanimous 
approval  of  the  peace  of  Portsmouth.  The  meet- 
ing hatl  convened  to  protest  against  the  peace 
terms,  but  Marquis  Saionji's  skillful  pleading 
carried  the  day  with  his  party,  and  his  attitude 
so  commended  itself  to  the  Mikado  that  he  was 
at  once  marked  out  as  the  logical  successor  to 
Count  Katsura.  Under  the  new  regime^  Count 
Kato  will  have  the  foreign  portfolio,  Yamagata 
Isaburo  becomes  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and 
Vice-Atlmiral  Saito  Minoru,  Minister  of  Marine. 
Largely  with  the  view  of  retaining  confidence 
abroad  and  assuring  the  Japanese  people  that 
no  radical  change  in  policy  is  contemplated,  two 
of  the  members  of  the  Katsura  cabinet  remain, 
— Sakatani  Yo^iiro,  as  Minister  of  Finance  ;  and 
General  Tarauchi,  as  Minister  of  AVar.  One  of 
the  problems  facing  the  new  ministry  is  the  ter- 
rible one  of  the  peasant  famine. 


rfap.«s.-    Very  early  m 
Ckingat      Its  session  the 
ReiationM.     Japanese  Diet 
ratified  the  convention 
.   with   China    which    was 
negotiated  by  Baron  Ko- 
mura   and    Mr.    Kosai 
Uchida   (Japanese    min- 
ister to  China)  for  Japan, 
and    Prince    Ching   and 
Viceroy    Yuan-Shih-Kai 
for  China.     The  general 
provisions  of  this  agree- 
ment as  now  known  cor- 
respond almost  identical- 
ly w^ith  the  clauses  of  the 
treaty  as  annc 
the  London  Ji'i 
spondent  at  P( 
summarized    ii 
partment  la 
Among  the  lat 
tions  during  tb 
weeks  of  the  re^ 
ing  of  China  t 
consciousness  j 
the  sending  ol 
nese   mission  t 
and  the  United 
study  Western 
and    methods, 
much-improved 
condition  of  tl 
(the  customs  re 
1905  showing  an  increase 
of  j;2,500,000  over  that  of  the  preceding  year). 


While  the  events  already  considered 
'eventa  ^^  were  occupying  the  center  of  the  stage 
of  interest.  ^^  foreign  affairs  there  were  a  num- 
ber of  other  topics  of  significance  and  interest. 
Among  these  were:  Signor  Fortis'  success  in 
forming  a  new  cabinet  in  Italy,  with  the  Marquis 
di  San  Giulianoas  Foreign  Minister  ;  the  issue  of 
a  White  Book  by  the  Vatican  on  the  subject  of 
the  abrogation  of  the  Concordat  in  France  ;  the 
appointment  of  Lieutenant-General  von  Moltke 
to  head  the  German  General  Staff  (with  the 
Kaiser's  quaHfying  statement  that  he  himself 
would  act  as  chief  in  case  of  war)  ;  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Indian  National  Congress  on  Decem- 
ber 27,  at  Benares,  attended  by  more  than  five 
thousand  delegates  ;  and  the  opposition  in  the  Rus- 
sian press  to  any. concession  of  railroad  privileges 
in  Kamchatka  to  the  Alaskan  Siberian  Railway 
syndicate,  since,  in  the  words  of  one  of  them, 
'•  This  railroad  would  place  the  whole  of  north- 
eastern Siberia  in  American  hands." 
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BMStATOB,  JOHN  M.  OEABIN,  OF  OREGON. 

PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS. 

December  20. — In  the  Senate,  Messrs.  Foraker  (Rep., 
Ohio),  and  Culberson  (Deni.,  Texas),  discuss  railroad- 
rate  lefpslation The  House  passes  the  Panama  Canal 

appropriation  bill. 

December  21. — Both  branches  adjourn  for  the  holiday 
recess*  until  January  4,  1906. 

January  4.— Both  branches  reassemble  after  the  holi- 
day recess In  the  Senate,  Robert  M.  LaFollette  is 

sworn  in  a.s  Senator  from  Wisconsin The  House  be- 

^ns  a  debate  on  the  Philippine  tariflP  bill. 

January  5^. — Representatives  Champ  Clark  (Dem., 
Mo.)  and  Hill  (Rep.,  Conn.)  discuss  the  Philippine  tariff 
bill  in  the  Hou^*e. 

January  8. — A  message  courting  the  fullest  investi- 
gation of  Panama  Canal  matters  is  received  from  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Gallinger  (Rep., 

X.  H.)  speaks  in  favor  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Com- 
mission's shipping  bill,  and  Mr.  Rayner  (Dem.,  Md.)  in 
criticism  of  President  Roosevelt's  policy  in  Santo  Do- 
mingo  The  House  devotes    the  day  to  District  of 

Colombia  business  and  discussion  of  the  Philippine 
tariff  bill. 

January  9.— The  Senate  adopts  a  resolution  authoriz- 


ing the  Interoceanic  Canals  Committee  to  investigate 

the  Panama  Commission In  the  House,  John  Sharp 

Williams  (Dem.,  Miss.)  announces  that  he  will  support 
the  Philippine  tariff  bill. 

January  10-13.— The  House  continues  the  debate  of 
the  Philippine  tariff  bill. 

January  15.— In  the  Senate  the  question  of  American 
participation  in  the  Moroccan  conference  is  debated  in 
the  forn;  of  a  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Bacon  (Dem., 
Ga.) — The  House  closes  general  debate  on  the  Philip- 
pine tariff  bill. 

January  16.— Tlie  Senate  discusses  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  delegate  its  authority  to  fix  railroad  rates 

The  House,  by  a  vote  of  258  to  71,  passes  the  Philippine 
tariff  bill. 

January  17.— The  House  passes  166  private  pension 
bills. 

January  18.— The  Senate  discu.sses  the  pure  food  and 

shipping  bills The  House  pas.ses  a  bill  settling  the 

affairs  of  the  five  civilized  tribes  of  Indians. 

January  19.— The  House  discusses  the  deficiency  ap- 
propriation bill. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— AMERICAN. 

December  20.— Secretary  Bonaparte  orders  the  trial 
by  court-martial  of  midshipmen  at  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy  accu.sed  of  hazing. 

December  23.— The  Board  of  Investigation  at  the 
Naval  Academy  finds  evidence  to  justify  the  filing  of 
charges  of  hazing  against  many  midshipmen. 

December  25.— Irvin  Baxter,  United  States  District 
Attorney  for  Nebraska,  is  summarily  removed  from 
office. 

December  28.— The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  managers  of  trans-Mississippi  railroads  reach  an 
understanding  on  better  observance  of  the  anti-rebate 
law. 

December  29.— The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
Railroad  and  two  of  its  officials  are  indicted  at  Chicago, 
charged  with  granting  rebates  to  an  auxiliary  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

January  2. — Judge  Thomas  H.  Paynter  (Dem.)  is 
nominated  for  United  States  Senator  from  Kentucky 
to  succeed  Senator  J.  C.  S.  Blackburn  (Dem.). 

January  3. — James  W.  Wadsworbh,  Jr.  (Rep.),  is 
elected  Speaker  of  the  New  York  Assen^bly. 

January  4.— Governor  Guild  (Rep.),  of  Massachu- 
sett-s,  in  his  inaugural  address  advocated  tariff  revision. 

January  9.— Grovernor  Pennypacker  (Rep.),  of  Penn- 
sylvania, issues  a  supplementary  call  for  an  extra  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature  to  include  consideration  of  uni- 
form primaries,  civil  service  for  State  officers,  and  the 
regulation  of  campaign  expenses. 

January  10. — Secretary  Taft,  in  a  letter  to  President 
Roosevelt,  replies  to  the  charges  made  by  Poultney 
Bigelow  regarding  affairs  in  the  Panama  Canal  zone. 

January  19.— Governor-General  Luke  E.  Wright,  of 
the  Philippines,  is  nominated  as  first  American  am- 
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bas8ador  to  Japan  ;  Judge  Henry  C.  Ide  succeeda  him 
in  the  Philippines  until  June  1,  when  Gen.  James  F. 
Smith  is  to  take  the  place. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— FOREIGN. 

December  20.— Baron  Fejervary  tenders  the  resigna* 

tion  of  the  Hungarian  cabinet The  Dowager-Empress 

of  China  issues  an  edict  to  the  Viceroy  of  Nanking  to 
inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  riots  at  Shanghai Ad- 
miral Togo  is  appointed  chief  of  the  naval  forces  of 
Japan. . . .  A  new  Greek  cabinet  is  formed,  with  M.  Theo- 
tokis  as  Premier. 

December  21. —Emperor  Francis  Joseph  refuses  the 
resignation  of  the  Hungarian  cabinet.... The  Aus- 
tralian Commonwealth  Parliament  is  prorogued.... A 
great  Liberal  demonstration  takes  place  in  AU)ert  Hall, 
London ;  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Ban nerman  declares  the 
fiscal  question  the  prime  issue. 

December  22. — The  general  strike  in  Russia  spreads  ; 
125,000  workers  are  out  in  St.  Petersburg. 

December  23, — The  Italian  cabinet  of  Signor  Fortis 
is  reconstructed. 

December  25. — President  Morales,  of  Santo  Domingo, 
leaves  the  capital. 

December  26.— The  new  Russian  electoral  law  is 
maiie  public The  trials  of  twenty-eight  persons  ac- 
cused of  inciting  mutiny  among  the  French  reserves 
are  begun  at  Paris. 

December  27. — Ramon  Caceres  is  chosen  president  of 
Santo  Domingo  by  the  cabinet. 

December  28.— The  Japanese  Diet  begins  its  sessions. 

December  29. — Seven  new  Liberal  peers  are  an- 
nounced in  England. 

December  31.— XeArly  all  of  southern  Russia  is  in 
rebellion,  the  insurgents  having  control  of  several  rail- 
way lines  and  cities — In  the  British  parliamentary 
campaign,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  issues  a  manifesto 
urging  Free  Trade  Unionists  to  support  Liberal  candi- 
dates rather  than  Protectionist  Unionists. 

January  1.— Mr.  Chamberlain  issues  an  election 
manifesto  summarizing  his  arguments  in  favor  of 
fiscal  reform  for  Great  Britain. 

January  2.— In  an  election  address,  ex-Premier  Bal- 
four, of  Great  Britain,  refers  to  the  need  of  fiscal  re- 
form. 

January  5.— President  Morales^  of  Santo  Domingo, 
is  impeached  by  Congress  ;  Vice-President  Caceres  is  in 
control  of  the  government. 

January  6.— The  Russian  organizations  of  working- 
men  and  Socialists  refuse  to  register  for  the  elections  to 
the  Duma.. ..Two  provinces  in  Ecuador  are  held  by 
rebels ;  President  Garcia  declares  the  republic  in  a  state 
of  war. 

January  7.— The  British  Prime  Minister,  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Ban  nerman,  issues  his  election  address,  in 

which  he  sweepingly  assails  the  Unionist  policy 

Elections  for  a  third  of  the  membership  of  the  French 
Senate  result  in  the  return  of  most  of  the  former  mem- 
bers  The  Japanese  cabinet  having  resigned,  a  new 

ministry  is  formed  by  Marquis  Kin-Mochi  Saionji. 

January  8. — The  British  Parliament  is  dissolved,  the 
new  body  being  summoned  to  meet  on  February  13. 

January  9. — Baron  Kaneko  and  Baron  Komura  are 
made  members  of  the  Japanese  Privy  Council. 


January  10. — Count  Witte,  tlie  Russian  Premier, 
gives  in  an  interview  the  reasons  which  forced  him  to 

adopt  the  policy  of  repression The  Supreme  Court  of 

Santo  Domingo  issues  an  order  for  the  arrest  of  tb« 
fugitive  priesident,  Morales. 

January  12.— The  first  elections  to  the  new  British 
Parliament. take  place  at  Ipswich,  resulting  in  Libenl 

victories The  resignation  of  President  Morales  m 

President  of  Santo  Domingo  is  accepted Pr^ident 

Palma,  of  Cuba,  issues  a  decree  empowering  the  sani- 
tary department  to  enforce  penalties  for  ^lure  to  im- 
prove conditions. 

January  13.— Arthur  J.  Balfour,  the  former  Prime 
Minister  of  Greater  Britain  and  leader  of  the  L^nionij$t 
party,  is  defeated  for  Parliament  at  Manchester  by  a 
Liberal  majority  of  nearly  two  thousand. 

January  15. — Both  houses  of  the  Cuban  Parliament 
pass  a  bill  providing  fines  for  the  importation  of  labor- 
ers to  take  the  place  of  strikers. 

January  16.— All  the  members  of  the  Workmen's 
Council  of  St.  Petersburg  are  arrested. 

January  17.— In  the  British  elections,  Birmingham 
returns  Joseph  Chamberlain  and  his  seven   Unionist 

candidates M  Falliferes,  President  of  the  Senate,  is 

elected  President  of  the  French  republic  on  the  first 
ballot  of  the  National  Assembly  at  Versailles  (.«ee  page 
162). 

January  19.— Returns  of  the  British  general  election 
show  that  the  Liberal  and  Labor  parties  have  257  seats 
in  the  next  Parliament,  against  96  won  by  the  Unionists 
and  72  by  the  Irish  Nationalists Vice-President  Mo- 
reno, of  Ecuador,  assumes  executive  power ;  Quito  i«  in 
the  hands  of  the  iu.surgents. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

December  22. — The  Japanese  treaty  with  China  is 
signed  at  Peking. 

December  23.— A  commercial  treaty  between  Great 
Britain  and  Bulgaria  is  signed. 

December  25.— The  Porte  refuses  to  deliver  up  the 
Belgian  subject,  Joris,  to  the  Belgian  authorities. 

December  26.— It  is  announced  at  Washington  that 
Viscount  Aoki  will  be  the  first  ambassador  from  Japan 
to  the  United  States  (see  page  166). 

January  8.— The  United  States  is  notified  that 
President  Castro,  of  Venezuela,  has  refused  to  accept 
offers  of  settlement  made  by  the  New  York  and  Ber- 
muda Asphalt  Company. 

January  9. — The  Japanese  ministry  at  Berlin  is  rai.sed 
to  an  embassy. 

January  10  — Tsinan-fu,  capital  of  the  province  of 
Shantung,  Cliina,  is  formally  opened  to  foreign  trade. 

January  11.— The  French  Government  issues  a  Yellow- 
Book  on  Macedonian  affairs,  giving  an  account  of  the 
recent  negotiations. 

January  14.— France  severs  diplomatic  relations  with 
Venezuela. 

January  16. — The  Moroccan  conference  at  Algeciras 
Spain,  begins  its  session  ;  the  Duke  of  Almodovar  is 
unanimously  chosen  president. 

January  17.  —  Venezuelan  officials  prohibit  M. 
Taiguy,  the  French  chnrgf  d'affaires,  from  landing 
again  in  Venezuela,  and  also  expel  the  heads  of  the 
French  cable  offices  at  Caracas  and  La  Guayra. 
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January  18. — The  French  Government  hands  M. 
Maubonrguet,  the  Venezuelan  charge  d'affaires^  his 
passports ;  he  is  escorted  to  the  Belgian  frontier  by  a 
special  commissary  of  police. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OP  THE  MONTH. 

December  21.— Cambridge,  Mass.,  celebrates  its  two 
hoxidred  and  seven ty-Afth  anniversary. 

December  22. — Representatives  of  the  Presbyterian, 
Methodist,  and  Ck>ngregationaUst  churches  of  Canada 
agree  on  a  plan  of  union. 

December  26.— The  first  armored  cruiser  entirely 
built  iu  Japan  is  launched  at  Kure. 

January  1.— New  England  woolen  manufacturers 
voluntarily  raise  the  wages  of  thirty  thousand  em- 
ployees. 

January  3— John  A.  McCall's  resignation  from  the 
presidency  of  the  New  York  Liffe  Insurance  Company 
is  accepted,  Alexander  E.  Orr  being  elected  to  succeed 
bim,  with  a  salary  of  150,000. 

January  4. — President  Corey,  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  gives  orders  that  no  rebates  shall  be 
acceptcrd  from  any  railroad. 

January  14. — The  public  funeral  of  President  Wil 
liara  R.  Harper  is  held  at  the  University  of  Chicago  (see 
page  171). 

January  17.— The  two-hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Franklin  is  celebrated  in  Boston  and  Phila- 
delphia. 

OBITUARY. 

December  19.— Henry  Harlan,  the  American  novel- 
ist, 45. 

December  20.— Richard  Hodgson,  the  writer  and  lec- 
turer on   psychical  research,  50 Hattie  Moore,  the 

singer  and  actress,  50 Greneral  Felix  Gustav  Sauj«8ier, 

formerly  commander-in-chief  of  the  French  Army,  77. 

December  21.— Dr.  Oliver  A.  Blumeuthal,  a  noted 
specialist  on  tuberculosis  35. 


December  22. — Ex-Governor  John  N.  Erwin,  of  Ari- 
zona and  Idaho,  62 William  Jenkins  Emmet,  a  de- 
scendant of  the  Irish  martyr,  80. 

December  23. — Joseph  H.  Bragdon,  editor  and  pub- 

li.sher  of  the  Text  lie  Manufacturers''  Journal^  55 

Charles  F    Richard.s,  a  noted  Delaware  lawyer,  59 

Matthew  P.  Wood,  consulting  engineer,  scientist,  and 
author,  70. 

December  24.— Ex-Congressman  James  A.  Lockhart, 
of  North  Carolina,  55. 

December  25.— Judge  Murray  F.  Tuley,  of  Chicago, 
78. . .  .Justice  Walter  Van  Dyke,  of  the  California  Su- 
preme Court,  82 Raymond  Pr^fontaine,  Canadian 

Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries,  55. . .  .Dr.  Thomas  Y. 
A  by,  of  New  Orleans,  55. 

December  26.— Louis  M.  Megargee,  a  well-known 
newspaper  writer  of  Philadelphia,  50. 

December  27. — William  Purcell,  for  many  years 
editor  of  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Union  and  Advertiser^ 
75. . .  .Louis  Dalrymple,  the  cartoonist,  40. 

December  28. — Chancellor  Walter  Barnard  Hill,  of 
the  University  of  Georgia,  54  (see  page  174). 

December  29.— Charles  T.  Yerkes,  the  street-railway 
financier,  68. 

December  30.— Ex-Governor  Frank  Steunenberg,  of 
Idaho,  44. . .  .Edward  A.  Rorke,  landscape  painter,  50. 

January  1.— Sir  Hugh  Muir  Nelson,  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of  Queensland,  70. 

January  2.— Miss  Rebecca  li.  Davis,  newspaper  and 

magazine  writer,  77 William  M.  F.  Round,  former 

secretary  of  the  New  York  Prison  Association,  60.... 
General  Francis  Fessenden  of  Maine,  67. 

January  3.— John  H.  Atkinson,  a  member  of  Vir- 
ginia's delegation  to  the  first  Republican  National  Con- 
vention in  1856,  97. . .  .Dr.  Otto  A.  Moses,  geologist  and 
chemist,  60. 

January  4  —Harrison  W.  Weir,  the  English  illus- 
trator and  author,  82 Professor  Charles  Jasper  J0I3', 

royal  astronomer  of  Ireland,  42 Francis  Mercier,  an 
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THE  LARGEST  FLOATINO  DRY  DOCK  IN  THE  WORLD— THE  "DEWEY." 

(Now  on  her  13,000-inlle  voyage  to  Manila.) 


Alaskan  explorer,  68 Samuel  B.  -Parsons,  the  horti- 
culturist, 87. 

January  5.— Rev.  John  S.  Mcintosh,  president  of 
San  Francisco  Theological  Seminary,  76. 

January  7. — Elliot  Danforth,  a  leading  Democratic 
IK)litician  of  New  York  State,  56. 

January  9. — Charles  Thomson  Ritchie,  formerly 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  67 Rev.  John  H.  El- 
liott, rector  emeritus  of  the  pro-Cathedral  Church  of 
the  Ascension  in  Washington,  73. 

January  10. — President  William  Rainey  Harper,  of 

the  University   of  Chicago,  49  (see  page  171) Rev. 

Samuel  Sprecher,  D.D.,  author  of  works  on  Lutheran 
theology,  96. 

January  12.— Sir  Mountstuart  Grant  Duff,  former 

Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  77 Rev. 

George  Moulton  Adams  D.D.,  of  Massachusetts,  82 

Lewis  Hecht,  Sr.,  Jewish  banker  and  philanthropist  of 
Boston,  79. 

January  14.— Ira  W.  Buell,  a  pioneer  attorney  of 
Chicago,  76.... Antonio  Gonzales  Mendoza,  formerly 
president  of  the  Cuban  Supreme  Court. 


January  15.— Commodore  William  Penn  McCunn 
U.S.A.,  retired,  76 John  Malone,  actor  and  Shake- 
spearean student,  60 Rev.  W.  X.  Cleveland,  brother 

of  ex-President  G rover  Cleveland,  73 Elizabeth  Poole 

Bacon,  formerly  a  popular  English  soprano,  86 John 

Prindiville,  Chicago's  oldest  lake  captain,  83 Herman 

Charles  Merivale,  the  English  author,  67. 

January  16. — Marshall  Field,  of  Chicago,  the  greatest 
living  merchant  and  heaviest  individual  taxpayer  in 
the  United  States,  70. 

January  17.— Baron  von  Richthofen,  German  Secre- 
tary of  Foreign  Affairs,  69 Mgr.  Augustin  Ravoux, 

of  St.  Paul,  91 Mrs.  Elizabeth  Aiken,  famous  as  a 

nurse  in  the  Civil  War,  89. 

January  18.— Dr.  Swan  M.  Burnett,  a  noted  occulist 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  59.... Rev.  Frederick  Stanley 
Root,  secretary  of  the  American  Social  Science  Associa- 
tion, 52. 

January  19.— Gen.  Bartolome  Mitre,  ex-President  of 
the  Argentine  Republic,  83.... Rev.  L.  G.  Atkinson, 
D.D.,  president  of  Gammon  Methodist  Episcopal  The- 
ological Seminary,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  67. 
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THAT'S  THE  QUESTION. 

Thb  Iitybbtioatsd:  "What  we  want  to  know  is,  Who*8  going  to  Investigate  Congress?' 
From  the  Journal  (Minneapolis). 
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SENATOR    8P0ONER    IKTBODUCE8   HIS   POLITICAIi    RIVAL    LA 

POLLETTE  TO  THE  8BNATE.— From  the  Post  ( WashiiigtoD ) . 


MISSKD  IT. 

From  the  Wttrld  (New  York). 


STILL  HOLDING  ON  TO  IT. 

*I  knows  when  Vs  got  a  good  thing/' 
From  the  Leader  (Cleveland). 


Uncle  Sam  (to  the  railroad  trasts  and  obstracUonlBts)  s 
'  Give  the  President  a  chance.*' 

From  the  Ex>tniiMJ  Matt  (New  YorkO  [g 
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THE  8URRENDEB.— Tre«tmin«ter  Oaaette  (London). 
•  i»e:m^s  de  same  gemmen  as  was  here  de  las'  timb  I 

TRIED  T'  LAN." 

From  the  Ohio  Stale  Journal  (Columbus). 


HIS  OWN  vjSTAHiy.—WcMminsterOazette  (London). 

The  petard  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  relied  upon  to  blow  in 
the  Free  Trade  Door  will  persist  In  exploding  the  wrong  way 
PSAOX?— From  the  Inquirer  (Philadelphia).  for  him. 
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Party  hi  the  Ditch  :  "Better  go  back  home  and  inves-  fooling  thb  moob. 

tigate  the  railroads.    Tm  digging  a  canal."  *  Othbll.o  :  "  Oive  me  a  living  reason.' 

From  the  Prea  fNew  York).  From  the  World  (New  York). 


! 


HUMAN  PBOORKS8  AND  FRATERNITY  ON  JANUARY  iV  1906,  AS  SEEN  BY  THE  ITALIAN  HUMOROUS  JOURNAL  Fiechictto  (Turin). 

(The  Italian  words  on  the  picture  are :  ''  Peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men 
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THE  BEVOLUnONABY  COCK  PUTS  THE  IMPERIAL  EAGLE  TO  FLIGHT.— From  KraWiO^U— Revolutlou— (MOSOOWX 


POOR  BUS8IA  AMD  THE  DOCTORS. 

itte  et  a/,  offer  as  remedies  for  her  disease  **Ho- 
CoiLstitation.**  "Bullets,"  Whips,"  "Knouts," 
s,"  ** Ukases."  "Rescripts.*' 
the  Bureiom— Storm— (St.  Petersburg). 


THE  JUGGLER. 

Count  Witte  unci  his  promises. 
From  the  Payafz— Clown— (St.  Petersburg). 


LIBBRTy    ENCIRCLED  BV  BAYONETS. 

From  Karihalurnu  Lwto/c— Caricature  Journal— 


DURING  the  past  few  months,  sinci.'  tli©  aboil tioD 
of  tiie  censorsiiip  in  Russia,  a  perfect  swarm  of 
comic,  satirical,  and  caricaturing  journals  have  sprung 
up  in  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg.  Most  of  these  have 
been  published  secretly,  and,  since  the  reactionary 
period  has  begun,  many  have  been  suppressed.  They 
are  usually  printed  in  red — the  revolutionary  color — 
and  all,  without  exception,  breathe  a  spirit  of  intense 
animosity  toward  the  government  of  Count  Witt«  as 
little  better  than  the  old  autocracy.  The  journals  from 
which  we  reproduce  these  cartoons  narrowly  escaped 


(MiEMKXT  AHMAXI)  FALLlf:HES,  THK  NEW  PRESIDENT  OF  FRANCE. 

(M.  FallitTcs,  who  has  been  President  of  the  French  Senate  since  1899,  is  in  his  sixty-flftli  year.  On  Januan'  IT,  the  Senatr 
and  ("hamber  of  Deputies,  in  joint  session  at  Versailles,  elected  M.  Falll^res  President  of  the  republic  by  a  vote  nf 
449,  against  371  for  M.  Paul  Douraer,  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the  other  leading  candidate.  An  out- 
line of  the  career  of  the  new  President  and  a  disj-ussion  of  the  siKnifif'ance  of  his  election  to  France  and  the  re»t  of 
the  world  will  be  found  tiiis  month  in  our  editorial  deiwrtment,  "The  Progress  of  the  World,"  while  the  function«of 
Ills  office,  as  compared  with  those  exercised  by  the  President  of  the  United  ^^^^/f[fj94f^<rr\^<^(^10i^{<@>r  Munroe 
Smith  in  the  pages  following.)  9  y  ^ 


THE  FRENCH  PRESIDENCY  AND  THE  AMERICAN. 


BY   PROFESSOR  MUNROE  SMITH. 
(Of  Columbia  University.) 


THE  election,  in  January,  of  a  Presidont  of 
the  French  Republic,  whose  term  of  office 
begins  on  February  18,  suggests  a  consideration 
of  his  position  and  powers.  How  those  came  to 
l»e  what  they  are,  can  be  understood  only  by  con- 
sidering the  circumstances  under  which  the 
present  French  constitution  was  framed.  What 
iliey  are,  can  best  be  made  clear  to  Americans 
by  comparing  the  French  presidency  with  the 
American. 

Externally,  the  i)08ition  of  the  French  Pres- 
ident is  the  more  imposing.  It  is  in  many 
respects  royal.  He  is  the  visible  head  of  a 
gn-at  centralized  state,  created  by  kings  and 
}>erineated  with  monarchic  traditions.  After 
emphatic  assertions  of  popular  sovereignty  in 
successive  revolutions,  France  twice  reverted 
from  a  brief  experiment  with  republicanism  to 
a  iiionarcliic  form  of  government  ;  it  was  ruled, 
diinug  the  greater  part  of  the  last  century,  by 
kings  or  by  emperoi*s  ;  and  the  present  republic, 
wliich  has  proved  so  unexpectetlly  durable,  was 
regarded,  during  the  first  five  years  of  its 
existence,  as  a  mere  interregnum. 

Even  in  1875,  when  the  existing  constitution 
was  aiiopt«d.  the  republic  was  very  generally 
viewed  as  a  provisional  arrangement ;  for  the 
majority  of  the  Assembly  by  which  the  consti- 
tution was  framed  consisted  of  monarchists,  who 
ac«'epted  the  republic  only  because  they  were  not 
able  to  agree  in  the  choice  of  a  dynasty.  In 
shaping  the  presidential  office  they  obviously 
wislied  to  keep  the  monarchic  idea  alive.  The 
elected  head  of  the  state  was  to  occupy  some- 
thing like  a  throne  until  a  Henry  or  a  Philip  or 
a  Napoleon  should  resume  it  :  and  it  w^as  de- 
sirable that  he  should  look  enough  like  a  king 
to  ketip  the  French  people  accustomed  to  visible 
personal  supremacy  and  to  make  smooth  the 
future  transition  to  real  monarchy.  Accord- 
ingly, the  French  President  is  housed  in  a  palace 
and  presents  himself  to  the  public  with  some- 
thing of  the  state  and  ceremony  which  encom- 
pass a  real  king.  To  keep  up  these  appearances. 
he  receives  a  salary  of  600,000  francs  annually, 
and  an  equal  sum  by  way  of  allowance  for  ex- 
penses. 

His  Prowers,  also,  as  defined  in  the  constitu- 
tion, are  royal  :  and.  on  paper,  they  seem  greater 
than  the  powers  which  the  American  Constitu- 


tion confers  upon  the   President  of  tlie  United 
States. 

THE    PRESIDENTS    IX     FOKEIGX    RELATIONS. 

Each  of  the  two  Presidents  represents  his 
country  in' its  international  relations,  sending  and 
receiving  ambassadors,  envoys,  and  consuls.  In 
both  instances  the  power  to  receive  foreign 
representatives  carries  with  it  the  power  to  recog- 
nize new  foreign  governments,  whether  estab- 
lished in  legal  form  or  by  roM/>  iVetat  or  revolu- 
tion. Each  President  negotiates  and  concludes 
treaties  :  the  American  President,  as  a  rule, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Senate  ;  the  French 
President,  as  a  rule,  with  the  consent  of  both 
chambers  of  the  l(»gislature.  American  consti 
tutional  practice  permits  the  President  to  con- 
cludJ%xecutive  agreements  without  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Senate.  The  French  constitution 
does'bot  require  the  assent  of  the  chambers  to 
all  tifeaties,  but  only  to  the  more  important, — 
viz.,  ito  treaties  of  peace,  treaties  of  commerce, 
treaties  affecting  the  territory  or  finances  of  the 
state) or  the  rights  of  Frenchmen  in  foreign 
states.  Neither  President  may  declare  offensive 
w^ar  without  legislative  authorization  ;  but  each, 
in  so  far  as  he  controls  the  national  diplomacy, 
may  create  conditions  which  make  war  inevi- 
table. 

Each  of  the  two  Presidents  is  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  nation,  military 
and  naval  ;  and  in  case  of  hostile  aggression 
each  may,  doubtless,  take  all  measures  that  are 
necessary  for  the  defense  of  the  national  terri- 
tory. Tiie  French  President  may  employ  mili- 
tary force  to  secure  the  execution  of  the  laws 
whenever,  in  his  judgment,  the  security  and 
welfare  of  the  state  demand  the  use  of  such 
means.  In  the  United  States  the  President  may 
not  employ  military  force  to  secure  obedience 
to  federal  laws  until  the  resistance  amounts  to 
insurrection  or  rebellion  ;  but  wdiether  such  a 
state  of  things  exists  is  a  question  to  be  deter- 
mineil  primarily  by  the  President  himself. 

THE    APPOINTING    POWER. 

The  French  President  is  the  head  of  the 
whole  national  administration.  He  appoints  all 
the  officials  of  the  central  government,  including 
airthe  officers  of  thc|3jp5jjj  ^^;:|^L^0Oje  and,  ^ 
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except  when  the  official  tenure  is  protected  by 
law  (as  in  the  case  of  military  and  naval  officers, 
judges  and  university  professors),  his  power  to 
remove  is  unlimited.  Qualifications  for  office 
in  France,  as  in  the  United  States,  are  more 
generally  regulated  by  executive  decree  or  order 
than  by  legislation.  Each  of  the  two  Presi- 
dents has  a  certain  control  over  the  adminis- 
tration of  criminal  justice  through  the  power  of 
pardon  and  of  reprieve. 

In  France  the  power  of  the  President  to 
appoint  diplomatic  and  consular  representatives, 
military  and  naval  officiers.  judges  and  adminis- 
trative officials,  is  not  limited,  as  in  the  United 
States,  by  the  necessity  of  obtaining  the  consent 
of  the  Senate.  In  France,  indeed,  the  Presi- 
dent may  create  new  offices  by  executive  decree. 
In  both  countries  the  legislature  controls  the 
appointing  power  through  its  control  of  the 
budget :  it  may  withhold  appropriations  for 
salaries  and  expenses. 

RELATIONS    TO    LEGISLATION. 

The  right  of  the  American  President  to  rec- 
ommend legislation  has  not  developed  into  a 
real  initiative  such  as  the  French  President  ex- 
ercises through  his  ministers.  Both  Presidents 
have  a  suspensive  veto  on  legislation,  which  is  ex- 
ercised by  returning  bills  for  reconsideration  ; 
but  while  the  veto  of  the  American  President 
can  be  overridden  only  by  a  two-thirds  vote  in 
each  house,  a  bill  passed  for  the  second  time 
by  a  simple  majority  in  each  of  the  French 
chambers  must  be  promulgated  by  the  President 
in  spite  of  his  objections. 

The  ordinance  power  of  the  French  President 
is  distinctly  royal  ;  it  goes  much  further  than 
the  power  which  the  American  President  exer- 
cises through  executive  orders.  By  executive 
decree  the  French  President  may  not  only  issue 
to  officials  such  orders  and  instructions  as  are 
necessary  to  give  effect  to  particular  acts  of 
legislation  ;  he  may  also  issue  orders  binding 
upon  all  citizens  whenever  this  seems  necessary 
for  the  more  effective  enforcement  of  the  laws 
in  general.  In  other  words,  he  has  supplement- 
ary legislative  power.  The  only  limitation  upon 
this  presidential  ordinance  power  is  found  in 
the  rule  that  an  executive  decree  must  not  con- 
travene or  frustrate  any  legislative  enactment. 
It  is  a  significant  fact  that  this  or»linance  power 
does  not  rest  upon  any  express  constitutional 
grant,  but  upon  tradition  and  custom. 

PRIVILKGKS    OF    TU^    OFFICE. 

As  regards  tenure  and  personal  privilege,  the 
French  President  lias  a  position  apparently  su- 
perior to  that  of  the  American  President,      His 


term  of  office  is  for  seven  years,  and  he  may  be 
reelected.  During  his  term  of  office  each  of  the 
two  Presidents  is  exempted  from  the  processes 
of  the  ordinary  courts  ;  but  each  may  be  tried  by 
the  Senate,  on  articles  of  impeachment  presented 
by  the  lower  house  or  chamber.  But  while  the 
President  of  the  United  States  may  be  impeached 
for  ''  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors,"  the  French  President  may  be 
impeached  for  high  treason  only.  On  the  other 
hand,  while  the  penalty  which  may  be  imposed 
upon  the  American  President  by  the  judgment 
of  the  Senate  is  limited  to  removal  from  office 
and  disqualification  to  hold  office  in  future,  the 
French  constitution  does  not  in  any  way  limit 
the  penalty  which  the  Senate  may  inflict  upon  & 
President  convicted  of  high  treason.*  Appar- 
ently, he  might  be  condemned  to  the  guillotine. 

As  against  the  people,  the  dignity  of  the 
French  President  is  maintained  by  heavier  pen- 
alties for  insult  and  "libel  than  those  which  may 
be  inflicted  when  a  private  person  is  attacked. 

On  the  face  of  the  written  law,  accordingly, 
the  position  and  powers  of  the  French  President 
are  in  no  essential  respect  inferior  to  those  of 
the  American  President,  and  in  many  respects 
they  seem  superior.  In  one  respect,  not  as  yet 
noted,  the  importance  of  the  French  presidency 
seems  far  greater  than  that  of  the  American. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  France  is  a  unitary 
state,  and  that  the  French  central  government 
has  all  the  powers  which  in  the  United  St^tee 
are  divided  between  the  federal  government 
and  the  governments  of  the  several  common- 
wealths. 

FRENCH    PRESIDENT    ELECTED    BY    PARLIAMENT. 

The  great  difference  between  the  two  chiefs 
of  state,  the  striking  inferiority  of  the  French 
President  as  regards  real  authority,  is  due  to  the 
different  sources  from  which  the  two  magistrates 
derive  their  powers,  and  the  different  manner  in 
which  their  powers  are  exercised. 

The  American  President  is  chosen,  indirectly 
as  regards  the  process,  directly  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  by  the  people  of  the  United  States.  In 
our  constitutional  practice,  he  selects  the  heads 
of  departments,  who  constitute  Jiis  cabinet,  and 
the  persons  appointed  by  him  are  confirmed  by 
the  Senate,  as  a  matter  of  course.  Through 
them  and  their  subordinates  he  conducts  the 
avi ministration  of  federal  affairs.  They  are 
responsible  to  him,  and  he  is  responsible  to  the 
American  people.  The  French  President,  on 
tlie  other  hand,  is  elected  by  the  legislators  ; 
antl  the  great  powers  which  the  constitution 
colliers  upon  him  are  exercised  by  ministers 
who  are  forced  upon  him  bv -the iiominant  party 
Digitized  by  VjOCJO^IC 
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or  coalition  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  who 
are  politically  responsible  to  that  chamber. 

The  French  constitution  of  1848  provided  for 
a  President  elected  by  popular  vote,  and  the 
people  chose  Louia  Napoleon.  In  1875  no  party 
in  the  French  Assembly,  except  that  of  the  Im- 
perialists, was  willing  to  repeat  the  experiment 
of  1848.  On  this  point  the  Republicans,  the 
Orleanists,  and  the  Legitimists  were  in  perfect 
accord.  The  Republicans  wished  no  monarch  ; 
the  Orleanists  and  Legitimists  desired  a  monarch, 
indeed,  but  of  one  of  the  old  houses,  not  a  new 
man.  It  was  under  these  circumstances  that 
the  Assembly  created  a  new  and  singular  type 
of  executive  :  an  elected  head  of  the  state  al- 
most as  irresponsible,  politically,  as  a  hereditary 
king,  who  should  exercise  all  the  executive  pow- 
ers, like  a  parliamentary  king,  througli  ministers 
politically  responsible  to  the  legislature. 

A    PftESIDKNT   WHO    NEITHER    REIGNS   NOR   GOVERNS. 

Lender  the  constitution  of  1875,  accordingly, 
the  French  President  is  chosen  by  the  Senators 
and  Deputies  in  joint  session.     This  method  of 
selection  insures  the  choice  of  a  man  whom  the 
legislators  know,  and  whom  they  believe  to  be 
devoted  to  the  principle  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
legislature.     They  habitually  select  a  man  who 
has  long  been  a  member,  and  has  perhaps  served 
as  president,  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  chambers  ; 
who  has  been  active  in  committee  work,  and  has 
perhaps  held  a  portfolio  in  one  or  more  minis- 
tries :  who  is  not  strenuous  or  aggressive,  and 
has  not  made  too  many  personal  enemies.     This 
President,  under  the  provisions  of  the  constitu- 
tion, may  exercise  certain  enumerated  powers 
only  in  the  council  of  ministers,  and  every  act  of 
his  must  be  countersigned  by  a  minister.     The 
constitution  also  provides  that  "  the  ministers  are 
collectively  responsible  to  the  chambers  foi-  the 
general  policy  of  the  administration,  and  indi- 
vidually responsible  for  their  own  personal  acts." 
The  French  constitution  vests  the  appointment 
of  the  ministers  in  the  President,  and  does  not 
require  that  their  appointment  be  confirmed  by 
the  legislature  ;  but  by  the  mode  of  his  election 
and  the  nature  of  his  position,  the  French  Presi- 
dent  is   obliged  to  take  his  ministers  from  the 
dominant  party  or  coalition  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  as  the  King  of  Great  Britain  takes  his 
from  the  dominant  party  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.     The   list  is  actually  drawn   u{)   by  the 
{^rty  leaders,   and  the  President  appoints  tlie 
men  whose  names  are  submitted  to  him.     All 
the  powers  conferred  upon  him  by  the  consti- 
tniion  are,  in  fact,  exercised  by  the  ministers. 
As  the  familiar  French  witticism  puts  it :   "  The 
King  of  Great  Britain  reigns,  but  does  not  gov- 


ern ;  the  President  of  the  LT nited  States  governs, 
but  does  not  reign  ;  the  President  of  the  French 
Republic  neither  reigns  nor  governs." 

While  the  oflBce  was  still  new  and  its  limita- 
tions imperfectly  appreciated.  President  Mjac- 
Mahon  once  ventured  to  speak  of  his  responsi- 
bility to  France.  This  utterance  evoked  an 
energetic  protest  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  ; 
and  the  President  was  reminded  that  he  was  in 
no  sense  responsible  to  France  except  as  France . 
was  represented  in  the  legislature,  and  that  he 
was  responsible  to  the  legislature  only  in  case 
he  committed  an  act  of  high  treason.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  the  fiction  of  irrespon- 
sibility to  the  chambers  breaks  down  whenever 
the  President  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  cooperate 
loyally  with  the  ministry  in  carrying  out  the 
policy  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  It  has 
broken  down  even  when  circumstances  have 
placed  the  President  in  a  position  in  which  he 
cannot  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  presidential 
oflBce.  MacMahon  was  forced  out  of  the  presi- 
dency for  the  first  reason  ;  and  Gr^vy  was 
.  obliged  to  resign,  early  in  his  second  term,  be- 
cause his  son-inlaw  was  implicated  in  a  political 
scandal. 

AN    OFFICE    OF    DIGNITY    AND    INFLUENCE. 

An  energetic  man,  with  a  strong  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility for  acts  done  in  his  name,  is  not 
able  to  occupy  such  a  position  without  keen  dis- 
comfort. Casimir  -  Perier  resigned  the  presi- 
dency within  five  months  after  his  election, 
giving  as  his  reason  '*the  intolerable  powerless- 
ness  and  practical  uselessness  of  the  President 
under  the  existing  constitution."  But,  like  the 
crown  in  a  parliamentary  monarchy,  the  French 
presidency  serves  a  purpose  ;  it  maintains  the  ' 
legal  continuity  of  the  administration  through 
all  ministerial  changes,  and  it  renders  the  devo- 
lution of  power  from  each  ministry  to  the  next 
easier  and  smoother.  And  a  President  of  the 
type  usually  selected  may  well  accommodate 
himself  to  the  position.  It  is,  after  all,  one  of 
great  dignity,  and  when  occupied  by  a  trained 
politician  it  may  be  one  of  much  influence.  Un- 
der the  present  practice,  the  President  of  the 
Republic  presides  over  the  meetings  of  the 
ministry  ;  and  if  he  is  in  sympathy  with  the 
majority  party  and  on  a  friendly  footing  with 
its  leaders,  his  suggestions  may  carry  much 
weight.  Here  again  his  position  resembles  that 
of  a  king  in  a  country  under  parliamentary  gov- 
ernment. He  lacks  indeed  the  social  influence 
which  a  hereditary  king  enjoys,  but  he  may  well 
have,  and  in  a  high  degree,  that  personal  influ- 
ence which  is  always  conceded  to  sound  judg- 
ment ripened  by  politie)^|tif^T^l^B((©OQlC 


VISCOUNT  AOKI,    JAPANESE   AMBASSADOR. 


IN  Hppoiutiiii^  so  eminent  a  representative  as 
^'is^ount  Siuzo  Aoki  to  be  her  iirst  anibas- 
sa^lor  to  the  United  States.  Japan  has  indicated, 
not  only  her  appreciation  of  the  friendly  char- 
acter of  Japanese- American  relations,  but  also 
hrr  realization  of  the  important  trade  and  indus- 
trial problems  the  two  countries  will  face  in  com- 
mon in  the  future.  \'iscount  Aoki.  wlio  is  one 
of  the  al>k^t  and  m«>st  experienced  of  Japanese 
iliplomats.  is  in  his  sixtieth  year.  lie  lias  had  a 
louiT  and  honorable  political  career.  In  1S7;>  he 
was  Sfcretary  to  tlie  Japanese  le.iration  at  Herlin. 
aftt-rward  bfciunintr  niiiiisterat  theiierman  capi- 
tal. Fr 'in  lss»;  to  ISs'j  lie  was  \*ire-Ministrr 
of  Fon-iirn  AtTairs.  and  from  issji  to  1M»1  and 
ls«»s  to  \\H){)  full  Minister  of  Foreign  AtTairs. 

He  has  been  twic«'  minister  to  (iermany.  and 
once  to  Fmrland.  lie  is  at  }>n'sent  a  mem^'r  k^i 
the  Frivv  <'<'Uncil  «»f  i]:e  empire,  has  the  luLrhest 


Japanese  «lecoration.  that  of  the  first  class  »>:  tiie 
( >rder  of  the  Rising  Sun,  and  stands  in  the  tim 
rank  of  Japanese  diplomats,  outranking  Mr. 
Takahira.  and  even  Baron  Hayashi,  the  Japanese 
minister  to  London.  In  fact,  he  is  one  of  the 
most  eminent  of  Japan's  public  men.  Viscouni 
Aoki  has  had  a  German  university  education,  and 
his  wife  is  a  German  lady.  German,  moreover, 
is  more  familiar  to  him  than  any  other  foreiiru 
laniruage,  but  he  speaks  English  readily,  Ht^ 
n'presented  his  country  at  the  Hague  Peace  Con- 
ference in  ls99.  It  is  interesting  to  note  thai 
wlien  he  was  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Mr. 
Takahira,  whom  he  succeeds  here,  served  under 
liim  as  \'iceMiiiister.  The  elevation  of  tlit- 
.la panose  U-gaiion  at  Washington  to  the  rank 
o:  an  embassy  makes  the  number  of  ambas- 
sadors at  Washiuirton  nine,  which  is  more  than 
aro  stationel  at  aiiy  other KrapitaLiajtke  worhi. 
igi  ize     y  g 


HOW  SCIENCE  HELPS   INDUSTRY   IN   GERMANY. 


BY  HENRY  S.   PRITCHETT. 
(President  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.) 


rllE  end  of  the  Franco- Prussian  War,  in 
1M7I,  saw  a  united  (jJerniany.  In  the 
place  of  souk;  forty  jealous  and  independent 
kingdoms  and  pi'incipalities  stood  a  Gehnan  na- 
tion. No  event  in  the  history  of  Europe  has 
I'e^'D  of  greater  significance  or  more  far-reach- 
ing in  its  results  than  this  substitution  of  a  na- 
tion and  a  national  policy  in  the  place  of  isolated 
states  with  discordant  and  oftentimes  iiostile 
political  programmes.  But  the  political  signifi- 
cance of  United  Germany  has  bi-en  only  one  of 
ilie  results  achieve»l.  Not  less  remarkable  and 
not  I'ss  significant  is  the  industrial  progress  of 
(ieruiany  since  it  became  a  natitm. 

In  KSTO  the  manufactures,  the  inventions,  and 
the  fi>reign  commerce  of  the  separate  German 
sute.s  were  far  below  those  of  England  and  of 
France.  To-day  United  (iermuny  stands  in  the 
from  rank  of  the  nations  of  the  worhl  in  indus- 
trial production,  and  she  clearly  leads  all  other 
natir.ns  in  the  applications  of  science  to  industry 
and  to  the  arts.  Her  position  is  all  the  more 
remarkable  because  this  result  has  been  achieved 
in  a  country  in  which  the  agricultural  and  min- 
eral resources  are  not  great,  and  in  the  face  of 
ilu*  bunlens  due  to  long  and  costly  wars,  to  the 
tnuintenance  of  a  great  army,  and  to  the  drain- 
ins:  of  a  large  part  of  its  population  through 
emigration.  No  exploitation  of  the  virgin  re- 
s-purees of  a  new  continent  nor  millions  of  new 
citizens  drawn  from  other  lands  hav.e  brought  to 
Germany  the  unearned  increment  which  the 
Uniteil  States  has  enjoyed  during  the  same 
three  and  one-half  decades. 

THK    PRIME    CAUSE    OF    GERMANY'S    INDUSTRIAL 
PROGRESS. 

The  reasons  for  this  tremendous  industrial  de- 
velopment are  several,  but  they  all  spring  more 
"r  less  directly  out  of  the  strong  national  spirit 
developed  by  the  a«-complishme>it  of  Geraian 
unity.  One  of  the  important  factors  has  been 
the  systematic  development  of  scientific  lesearch 
and  the  application  of  research  to  the  practical 
industrial  problems  of  the  nation. 

About  a  year  ago  I  heanl  a  famous  chemist 
in  Germany  explain  the  present  intlustrial  su- 
premacy of  his  country  in  words  something  like 
these:  •*  Forty  years  ago,"  said  he,  "the  scien- 
tific men  of  the  various  (ierman  states  devoted 
their  study  almost   wholly   to    theoretical    sub- 


jects. They  were  humorously  described  as  given 
up  to  investigations  of  the  dative  case  and  simi- 
lar impractical  problems,  in  a  measure  this 
was  true.  The  investigators  of  that  day  had  a 
wholesome  contempt  for  anything  which  prom- 
ised direct  utilitarian  results.  Rut  the  develop- 
ment of  the  spirit  of  research  throughout  the 
German  universities  trained  a  great  army  of 
men  to  be  expert  investigators,  and  when  a 
united  Germany  arose  to  crowii  the  labors  of 
William  I.  and  of  Bismarck,  with  it  came  a 
great  national  spirit  in  whicn  the  men  of  science 
shared.  They  realized  that  to  them  were  com- 
mitted the  great  indtistrial  problems  which  must 
be  solved  in  order  to  make  the  nation  strong, 
and  scientific  research,  which  up  till  then  had 
l)een  mainly  theoretical,  was  turned  to  the  im- 
mediate solution  of  the  industrial  problems  of 
the  nation.  No  longer  the  dative  case  alone, 
but  the  developnumt  of  the  chemical,  electrical, 
and  mineral  resources  of  the  country  fornuMl 
the  avenues  of  scientific  activity,  and  scientific 
research,  which  had  till  then  been  looked  upon 
as  theoretical  accomplishment,  became  tlie  great- 
est financial  asset  of  the  Fatherland." 

There  is  truth  in  this  statement.  The  re- 
search habit,  long  cultivated  in  German  univer- 
sities, had  nourished  a  body  of  men  trained  to 
research,  men  who  had  acquired  the  resc^arch 
habit  and  the  spirit  of  investigation.  When, 
therefore,  the  problems  of  industrial  develop- 
ment began  to  af)peal  strongly  to  the  national 
spirit,  the  country  had  a  trained  body  of  men 
to  call  upon  who  threw^  themselves  heartily  antl 
enthusiastically  into  these  practical  industrial 
problems. 

NATIONAL     TESTING    LABORATORIES. 

Perhaps  this  unique  national  development  of 
industrial  research  can  be  appreciated  in  no 
better  way  than  to  recall  tlie  evolution  of  the 
iioyal  Testing  Office  (Das  Konigliche  Material- 
priifungsamt),  which  began  thirty-five  years  ago 
in  a  modest  shop  adjoining  tlie  engineering 
school  at  Charlottenburg,  and  which  has  within 
the  last  two  years  been  transferred  to  a  new  and 
magnificcmt  series  of  buildings  at  Gross-Lichter- 
fehie,  just  outside  of  Berlin. 

The  story  of  the  rise  and  growth  of  this  great 
establishment  is  in  a  large  degree  the  story  of 
(Jennan   industrial   progn^ss.  and  no  b<"tter  idea 
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can  be  gained  of  the  process  by  which  this 
progress  has  come  about  than  to  trace  the  his- 
tory of  this  establishment  for  practical  research. 
About  the  year  1871,  and  for  ten  years  follow- 
ing, efforts  were  made  looking  to  the  establish- 
ment of  laboratories  for  the  testing  of  various 
materials.  These  experiments  were  begun  in 
various  institutions,  tlie  technical  school  at  Char- 
kttenburg,  in  certain  workshops,  and  in  groups 
of  men  engaged  in  studying  building  materials. 
These  efforts  were  directed  along  two  lines  of 
investigation, — mechanical  and  chemical.  Those 
of  the  first  kind  concerned  themselves  with  tests 
of  the  strength  and  nature  of  materials  such  as 
iron,  building  stone,  cement,  brick,  and  the  like. 
The  second  had  to  do  with  the  chemical  and 
metallurgical  investigations  concerning  the  na- 
tui:e  and  chemical  constitution  of  steel  and  iron, 
chemical  substances  used  in  commerce,  and  the 
investigation  of  the  chemical  properties  of  the 
soil.  These  detached  laboratories  under  differ- 
ent investigators  were  finally  brought  together 
and  organized  by  a  commission  appointed  for 
that  purpose,  under  the  name  the  Mechanical- 
Technical  Experiment  Establishment  (Mecha- 
nisch-Technisclie  Versuchs  Anstalt),  and  in  1884 
this  research  establishment  was  removed  to  a 
modest  building  connected  with  the  workshop 
of  the  technical  school  at  Charlottenburg,  and  it 
is  from  this  period  that  its  great  importance 
began.  One  must  not  confuse  this  establishment 
with  the  better-known  Reichs-Anstalt,  also  in 
Charlottenburg.  This  latter  is  the  bureau  of 
weights  and  measures,  and  carries  on  a  work 
analogous  to  that  done  by  our  National  Bureau 
of  Standards.  It  provides  authoritative  stand- 
ards of  weight  and  measure,  standards  of  heat, 
standards  of  electric  resistance,  antl  the  like. 
This  is  the  work  of  standardizing,  and  is  entirely 
distinct  from  the  work  of  practical  investigation 
of  industrial  problems. 

A    RESEARCH    AND    EXPERIMENT    STATION. 

The  tests  and  investigations  undertaken  by 
the  experiment  establishment  at  Charlotten- 
burg fell,  as  the  name  indicated,  into  two  gen- 
eral groups, — mechanical  and  cljemical.  These 
tests  were  intended  at  "the  beginning  to  serve 
the  double  purpose  of  instructing  students  and 
of  developing  practical  results.  At  the  begin- 
ning the  tests  of  metals  were  the  most  numerous 
and  important.  These  consisted  in  determining 
not  only  the  hardness  and  the  tensile  strength, 
but  the  behavior  of  a  beam  of  steel,  for  example, 
under  a  load,  the  chemical  changes  which  might 
take  place  under  varying?  conditions,  and  the 
conditions  for  maximum  strength  and  cheapness 
of  construction.     Gradually  this  mechanical  part 


of  the  work  was  extended  to  testing  of  machines, 
machine  materials,  building  materials,  and  in- 
struments of  all  descriptions.  As  time  went  on 
other  testing  departments  were  added,  such  as 
those  for  paper,  for  oil,  for  cement,  for  building 
materials  and  the  like. 

In  the  same  way  the  chemical  side  of  the  ex- 
periment establishment  was  developed  to  carry 
forward  the  chemical  investigation  of  the  various 
materials  and  substances  used  in  commerce,  such 
as  dyes,  earths,  wood-pulp,  cements,  metals,  and 
stones.  All  the  resources  of  chemical  technology 
were  thus  brought  to  bear  upon  any  practical 
problem  which  might  be  presented  to  the 
experts. 

SOLVING    PRACTICAL    PROBLEMS    IN    THE    ARTS. 

The  meaning  of  this  establishment,  with  its 
experts  and  laboratories,  may  be  better  under 
stood  perhaps  by  indicating  briefly  some  of  the 
problems  which  are  solved  in  it. 

A  manufacturer  who  has  a  problem  on  his 
hands  which  he  finds  difficult  of  solution  can  at 
a  very  modest  expense  bring  this  to  the  research 
laboratory,  where  it  will  be  not  only  attacked 
by  the  experts  of  the  establishment,  but  the  ex 
perts  of  the  firm  may  also  work  side  by  side 
with  those  of  the  government  on  the  common 
problem.  The  advantage  which  is  thus  afforded 
to  the  manufacturer  can  hardly  be  overestimated, 
for  he  finds  in  the  government  establishment 
not  only  a  corps  of  skilled  and  enthusiastic  ex 
perts,  but  he  finds  also  all  the  literature  of  th*- 
subject  brought  together  for  their  use  and  ready 
at  hand  for  convenient  reference.  The  problem 
may  be  studied  in  the  light  of  all  that  is  known 
on  the  subject,  and  starting  from  the  point 
of  the  worlds  knowledge  rather  than  to  go 
through  the  tedious  plan  of  trying  out  methods 
already  discarded  elsewhere.  A  paper  manu- 
facturer in  Berlin,  in  illustrating  the  benefits  of 
the  research  establishment,  told  the  following 
story  from  the  experience  of  his  own  firm : 
*'  Some  years  ago,"  said  he,  "  we  began  to  draw 
our  wood  supply  from  a  new  source,  and  the 
wood-pulp  made  therefrom  no  longer  complied 
with  the  conditions  of  the  trade.  Our  business 
began  to  decline,  and  seemed  likely  to  disappear 
altogether.  In  this  emergency  we  took  our  prob- 
lem to  the  national  testing  laboratory,  and  in 
the  division  for  paper-testing  it  was  taken  up. 
Not  only  were  the  experts  of  that  division  put 
to  work  upon  it,  but  our  own  experts  were  al- 
lowed to  work  with  them.  The  result  of  this 
was  that  at  the  epd  of  six  months  or  a  year  our 
problem  was  completely  solved  and  our  busi- 
ness changed  from  a  losing  one  to  a  paying 
one." 
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In  the  matter  of  raw  materials,  such  as  build- 
ing stones,  if  a  builder  or  owner  anywhere  in 
Germany  discovers  a  stone  which  seems  valu- 
able, he  can  send  this  to  the  laboratory.  It  will 
there  be  tested  upon  a  large  scale.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  machines  .used  in  the  whole 
establishment  is  an  enormous  freezing-machine, 
by  which  large  stones  may  be  frozen  and  thawed 
many  times  in  the  course  of  a  week,  thus  giving 
them  all  the  wear  and  tear  in  a  few  days  which 
they  would  receive  from  fifty  years  of  weather- 
ing. In  a  similar  way,  machines  have  been 
invented  for  the  testing  of  silks  and  textiles,  of 
cotton  thread,  for  breaking  great  beams  of  iron 
and  steel  to  determine  their  strength  and  hard- 
ness and  physical  properties  which  make  them 
valuable  in  manufacture  or  in  the  arts.  An 
immense  laboratory  has  been  built  up  for  cement- 
testing  and  the  testing  of  building  stones  and 
earths  of  various  kinds.  Chemistry  has  been 
used  in  the  most  skillful  manner  to  solve  the 
problems  of  industry  and  to  deal  with  all  the 
complicated  processes  which  enter  into  manu- 
facture. The  aim  has  been,  on  the  whole,  to 
establish  an  institution  in  which  a  body  of 
experts  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  facilities 
and  the  literature  of  modern  science  shall  be 
ready  to  turn  themselves  at  any  time  to  the 
solution  of  any  practical  problem  which  the 
inventor,  the  manufacturer,  the  metal-worker, 
the  farmer,  or  the  builder  might  bring  to  them. 

HELPLESSNESS    OF    THE    AMERICAX    INVENTOR 
AND    MANUFACTURER. 

It  is  worth  our  while  to  consider  this  idea  for 
a  moment,  and  the  great  difference  between  this 
spirit  of  dealing  with  the  manufacturer  and  the 
inventor  and  that  pursued  in  our  institutions. 
Hardly  a  day  passes  at  any  scientific  establish- 
ment in  Am^ca  or  at  any  great  technical 
laboratory  that  some  inventor  or  some  manu- 
facturer does  not  come  to  its  doors  seeking 
expert  aid  in  the  solution  of  his  technical  prob- 
lems. He  is  told  kindly  but  firmly  that  the 
laboratories  of  the  institutions  are  not  meant  for 
his  sort  of  problem,  and  when  he  asks  anxiously 
whither  he  may  go  for  such  expert  aid  and 
advice,  there  is  generally  no  source  to  which  he 
may  be  sent  except  to  employ  the  occasional 
expert  with,  at  best,  meager  resources.  I  must 
confess  to  a  great  feeling  of  sympathy  with  such 
applicants,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  many 
of  them  are  cranks,  and  many  others  do  not 
know  that  the  problems  they  pursue  have  al- 
ready been  solved  or  found  insoluble.  It  is  true 
enough  that  the  college  laboratories  are  in  no 
condition  to  undertake  many  of  these  investiga- 
tions, and  yet  this  does  not  at  all  answer  the 


fact  that  there  should  be  some  place  well 
equipped  whose  business  it  should  be  to  answer 
such  inquiries,  to  sift  the  wheat  from  the  chaff, 
to  tell  the  ignorant  seeker  that  his  problem  is 
already  solved,  and  to  point  the  man  with  a  real 
problem  to  the  way.  for  a  solution.  It  is  true 
that  in  our  scientific  laboratories  the  work  of 
instruction  must  have  first  place,  it  is  true  the 
facilities  are  inadequate  to  the  successful  solu- 
tion of  most  such  practical  problems,  but  I  am 
quite  sure  the  institutions  of  learning  would  lose 
nothing  if  they  took  a  little  more  friendly  atti- 
tude to  these  inquiries  and  had  a  little  closer 
contact  with  the  actual  problems  of  the  manu- 
facturer, the  chemist,  the  farmer,  and  the  in- 
ventor. I  never  see  one  of  these  men  turned 
away  from  the  college  laboratory  unaided  with- 
out a  feeling  of  disappointment  and  an  ill-de- 
fined conviction  that  some  place  should  he 
provided  where  such  questions  can  be  answered, 
and  where  the  real  problems  may  be  attacked  in 
real  fashion.  It  is  this  sort  of  opportunity  which 
the  establishment  for  industrial  research  gives 
to  the  Prussian  inventor,  manufacturer,  builder, 
and  business  man. 

NEW    PLANT   OF   THE    **  ROYAL    TESTING    OFFICE." 

Under  the  rapid  progress  of  Germany,  and 
with  the  quick  response  to  the  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  government  to  harness  science  to  in- 
dustry, the  demands  upon  the  establishment 
have  grown  in  number  until,  in  the  year  1904,  it 
was  decided  to  remove  the  research  establish- 
ment from  Charlottenburg,  where  it  was  in  im- 
mediate connection  with  the  technical  school,  to 
a  new  and  splendid  location  at  Gross-Lichter- 
felde,  about  nine  miles  out  of  Berlin,  where 
enough  room  could  be  had  for  indefinite  expan- 
sion in  the  future.  Upon  this  site  new  and 
splendid  laboratories  have  been  built,  and  the  in- 
stitution on  its  new  site  has  been  renamed,  the  old 
title  of  Experiment  Establishment  (Mechanisch- 
Technische  Versuchs-Anstalt)  being  abandoned 
for  the  more  comprehensive  title  the  Royal  Test- 
ing OflBce  (Das  Konigliche  Materialpriifungsamt). 

OUR    GOVERNMENT    RESEARCH    LABORATORIES. 

To  an  American  who  studies  closely  national 
processes  of  development,  these  new  buildings 
and  perfect  equipment,  splendid  as  they  are,  will 
have  less  interest  than  the  thing  for  which  they 
stand.  What  is  significant,  and  what  makes  the 
history  of  this  institution  of  greatest  interest  to 
us  as  Americans,  is  the  fact  that  here,  under  the 
German  administrative  system,  science  has  been 
harnessed  in  a  most  practical  and  effective  way 
to  the  service  of  industry  and  of  manufacture. 
Any  citizen  or  any  firm  may  at  modest  cost 
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bring  to  this  laboratory  a  technical  problem  and 
obtain  the  assistance  of  the  highest  expert  skill 
in  its  solution  or  in  its  explanation.  Scientific 
research,  in  a  word,  has  been  harnessed  effect- 
ively and  skillfully  to  national  development. 
It  is  this  fact  which  has  for  us,  an  industrial  na- 
tion, the  greatest  significance,  for  we  too  must 
li^arn  to  harness  research,  and  to  harness  it  ef- 
fectively and  systematically,  to  the  service  of  in- 
dustry and  of  manufacture.  The  practical  ques- 
tion is,  how  under  our  form  of  government  this 
is  to  be  effected  and  whether  by  pijivate  enter- 
prise or  government  aid.  Already  steps  have 
been  made  in  both  directions  ;  the  general  gov- 
ernment is  already  maintaining  in  each  State 
wliat  are  called  experiment  stations,  which  are 
tlevoted  in  the  main  to  agricultural  and  mechan- 
ical instruction  and  experiment ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  great  private  establishments  are 
installing  and  maintaining  research  laboratories 
for  the  solution  of  their  own  special  problems, 
and  perhaps  it  is  in  these  latter  that  the  condi- 
tions for  real  research  are  most  favorable.  For 
instance,  such  a  laboratory  as  that  maintained 
at  Schenectady,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Whit- 
ney, by  theCJeneral  Electric  Company,  is  both  in 
equipment  and  in  scientific  spirit  a  true  research 
laboratory. 

And  perhaps  at  our  pn>sent  sUge  of  develop 
ment  in  such  matters  no  other  preliminaiy  work 
needs  mon?  to  be  done  than  some  work  of  pop- 
ular education  relative  to  what  research  is.  For 
twenty  years  past,  and  more  particularly  tor  the 
past  decade,  no  word  has  been  so  much  in  the 
mouths  of  teachers  in  our  colleges  as  the  word 
research.  The;  most  superficial  college  claims 
to-day  its  share  in  research,  and  l)oldly  adver 
tises  that  fact  as  a  leason  lor  the  attendance  ot 
students.  On  tiie  whole,  there  is  |>erhaps  no 
other  direction  in  which  our  institutions  ot 
learning  have  been  less  eflfic^ient  than  in  their 
claims  with  respect  to  research  work  and  in  the 
provisions  they  have  made  for  it  Happily,  theie 
lids  i-een  established  in  the  last  three  years  in 


Washington  a  great  institution  for  the  promo 
tion  of  scientific  research.  At  its  head  is  one 
of  the  ablest  as  well  as  one  ol  the  wisest  of 
American  scientific  men.  We  may  well  count 
that  this  great  institution  under  such  leadership 
may  not  only  stimulate  enormously  the  spirit  of 
research,  but  that  it  may  also  help  to  educate 
our  colleges  and  universities  to  an  intelliijent 
answer  to  the  questions:  What  is  research.' 
What  part  should  it  play  in  the  legitimate  work 
of  a  college  or  a  university  ?  What  is  its  rela 
tion  to  the  teacher  and  to  his  work  ?  Has  it  a 
national  significance  ? 

This  much  certainly  is  true.  The  most  of 
that  which  goes  on  in  our  colleges  under  the 
name  of  research  is  not  research  at  all.  The 
connection  between  teaching  and  research  is 
intimate  and  close,  but  to  merely  duplicate' 
year  after  ye^ar  by  one  set  of  immature  students 
the  experiments  made  by  another  set  is  not  re 
search,  nor  does  such  a  process  develop  inves- 
tigators of  an  able  type.  The  development  nf 
a  large  number  of  weak  establishments  by  na 
tional.  State,  and  private  aid,  all  doing  ]>racti 
cally  the  same  things,  while  it  may  have  done 
much  for  the  cause  ol  general  education,  has 
done  little  for  the  develo[)ment  of  strong  inves 
tigators  either  in  pure  or  applied  science.  an<i 
tiie  development  of  research  and  of  the  research 
spirit  has  been  wholly  secondary  to  the  assum»^i 
educational  interests.  A  laboratory  with  an  o\^t 
worked  teacher  at  its  head  and  a  staff  of  im 
mature  assistants  is  not  the  atmosphere  in  which 
we  may  expect  great  investigators  to  be  reare«i 
or  great  problems  to  be  solved.  For  this 
reason,  as  well  as  for  the  immediate  utilitariac 
results  which  might  flow  from  it,  the  establisli 
ment  of  a  great  research  establishment  under 
generous  auspices,  where  experts  of  a  high  order 
might  form  the  staff,  and  in  wlych  tlie  work  or 
teaching  should  be  at  least  secondary,  might  well 
make  a  great  contribution  to  the  national  tlevel- 
opment,  not  alone  on  the  industrial  side,  but  uiwn 
the  intellectual  and  educational  si«les  as  well 
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PRESIDENT   HARPER   AND   HIS   LIFE   WORK. 


BY  JOHN  H.   FINLEY. 
(President  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York.) 


THE  facts  which  give  outline  to  this  remark- 
able life  are  these  :  He  was  born  in  1856 
of  Scotch-Irish  ancestry  in  a  small  Ohio  town  ; 
he  entered  the  preparatory  department  of  a  small 
college  in  that  same  town  at  the  age  of  eight, 
and  was  graduated  from  college  when  only  four- 
teen years  old.  He  worked  for  three  years, 
studying  meanwhile  privately,  and  then,  enter- 
ing the  graduate  department  of  Yale  University, 
took  his  doctorate  in  Semitic  languages  at  the  age 
of  nineteen.  He  was  married  in  the  same  year, 
and  at  once  began  teaching  in  the  South  ;  then  he 
was  principal  of  a  preparatory  school  in  connec- 
tion with  Denison  University,  Ohio.  In  1879, 
when  twenty-three  years  of  age,  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew  in  what  was  then  the  Chi- 
cago Baptist  Union  Theological  Seminary  at 
Morgan  Park,  111.  Nine  years  later  he  went  to 
Yale  Univei-sity  as  professor  of  Semitic  lan- 
guages, and  soon  after  was  juade  professor  of 
biblical  literature.  In  those  years  he  became 
deeply  interested  in  the  Chautauqua  movement 
of  popular  eiiucation,  and  was  chosen  head  of 
the  Chautauqua  College  of  Liberal  iVrts.  In 
1  S^l  he  went  back  into  the  West  again,  this  time 
as  {ires id  en  t  of  the  University  of  Chicago  and 
its  ]i«*ad  professor  of  Semitic  languages  and 
literature,  and  there  remained  to  the  day  of  his 
death.  January  10,  1906.  During  all  these  years 
William  Rainey  Harper  was  continuing  his  study 
in  the  field  of  his  early  choice,  writing  text-books 
anri  articles,  and  associating  others  with  him  in 
his  productive  scholarly  work. 

These  facts,  out  of  the  ordinary  in  themselves, 
are  especially  remarkable  in  their  sequence  and 
association  only.  That  a  boy  born  in  1856  should 
in  1 864  be  entering  upon  his  college  preparatory 
work  is  most  unusual.  (The  average  boys  of 
to-day,  whatever  the  cause  may  be,  are  but  get- 
ting fairly  under  way  with  their  reading  and 
writing?  and  arithmetic  at  eight.)  That  this 
same  boy  should  be  graduated  from  college, 
competent,  as  has  been  reported,  to  make  his 
commencement  address  in  Hebrew,  is  another 
unusual  if  not  phenomenal  fact, — a  fact  which 
gives  rise  to  further  questioning  as  to  whether 
some  youths,  at  least,  are  not  encouraged  or  re- 
quired to  spend  more  time  than  they  ought  in 
acquiring  the  disciplines  and  knowledges  of  the 
college  curriculum. 


I  do  not  know  what  the  standards  of  Muskin- 
gum  College,  his  Alma  Mater,  were  in  1864  ;  but. 
even  if  its  curriculum  carried  the  student  no 
farther  than  the  courses  of  our  present  sophomore 
year,  it  yet  appears  that  after  two  years  of  resi- 
dence in  Yale  he  was  able  to  gain  the  doctor's 
degree  at  an  age  scarcely  above  that  of  the 
average  sophomore  of  to-day,  whose  immaturity 
has  invited  general  remark.  It  is  interesting 
to  note,  in  this  connection,  that  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  under  the  direction  of  this 
boy  grown  to  man,  it  has  been  made  possible 
for  students  to  progress  to  the  bachelor's  degree 
in  even  three  years  or  less  from  Uiatriculation. 

The  experience  of  this  one  Ohio  boy  has  been 
very  effective  in  its  influence  on  what  he  rails 
an  educational  fetich, — the  four-year  college 
course. 

It  was,  doubtless,  much  easier  thirty  years  ago 
for  one  who  had  a  special  aptitude  in  languages 
to  secure  his  degree  in  the  phenomenally  short 
time  spent  by  Dr.  Harper  in  winning  his.  for 
language  work  filled  a  very  large  part  of  the 
curriculum,  but  one  who  knows  what  Dr.  Har- 
per's wonderful  energy  was  must  believe  tliat 
he  would  probably  have  mastered  a  curriculum 
of  sciences  in  as  brief  a  time,  so  eager  was  his 
mind  for  mastery.  1  was  shocked,  though  I  was 
interested,  to  know  from  his  own  lips,  soon 
after  the  first  attack  of  the  fatal  disease,  how 
thoroughly  he  had  mastered  the  literature  of 
that  disease  and  its  treatment.  This  I  speak  of 
because  1  believe  it  was  so  indicative  of  the  con- 
quering spirit  of  the  man. 

The  period  of  his  active  work  after  this  phe- 
nomenally early  preparation  was  only  thirty 
years,  including  the  first  few  years  of  appren- 
ticeship and  the  year  at  the  end  of  his  life,  which 
was  as  a  year  of  resurrection — a  year  of  return 
to  the  earth.  But  the  achievement  of  these 
three  decades,  begun  at  an  immature  age  and 
crowned  with  the  glory  of  the  heroic  struggli;  of 
the  last  year,  was  the  achievement  of  three  men, 
and  of  three  extraordinary  men.  It  was  as  if 
these  three  men  of  the  same  basic  character, 
having  all  much  in  common  and  having  each  a 
sympathy  with  the  others,  yet  differing  in  their 
possessing  interests  and  their  intellectual  gifts. 
were  joined  togetlier  in  a  loyal  and  endui-ing 
inion.  The  great  l)ounding  heart  was  common 
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to  all.  And  they  all  worked  together  always. 
Only  they  divided  their  time  among  the  inter- 
ests of  these  three  giant  men.  Now  it  was 
teaching  to  which  he  gave  himself  with  the 
strength  of  three  men  ;  another  hour  or  another 
day  it  was  to  study,  to  the  seeking  of  a  scholar; 
and  then  the  next  hour  or  the  next  day  it  was 
the  complex  and  tangled  task  of  the  executive 
to  which  this  man  of  three  men's  brains  set  his 
hand.  By  this  cooperation  he  accomplished 
what  three  men  working  independently,  though 
of  great  ability  each,  could  not  have  done.  It 
seems  as  if  nature  had  here  exhibited  in  human 
life  the  wisdom  of  combination  and  had  given 
example  of  economy  in  the  diversity  of  interest 
and  effort 

The  triple  accomplishment  of  this  life  has  been 
so  often  in  these  past  few  months  recited  in  its 
detail  that  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  repeat  it 
here.  The  story  is  known  upon  the  street  as 
well  as  in  class-room  and  study.  It  must  here 
BuflBce  to  say  a  word  out  of  my  own  observation 
and  affection,  of  that  achievement. 

I  have  said  elsewhere  that  he  was  first  of  all 
a  teacher.  I  have  been  reading  today  that  one 
who  stood  nearest  to  him  of  all,  perhaps,  in  his 
university  work,  and  wlio  knew  perhaps  better 
than  any  one  else  his  achievement  as  an  execu- 
tive, put  the  teaching  man  in  him  first,  too.  Of 
course,  it  is  less  possible  to  estimate  accurately 
that  service  than  to  assess  the  results  of  scholar- 
ship or  the  tangible  creations  of  the  executive. 
Dr.  Harper  is  certainly  to  be  put  among  the 
first  few  of  our  great  teachers,  and  possibly  of 
the  teachers  of  the  world.  He  has  been  a  later 
Abelard,  attracting  scholars  and  students  from 
all  parts  of  this  country  to  a  place  remote  from 
the  older  seats  of  learning.  He  went  out  to 
what  was,  in  the  Eastern  imagination,  a  wilder- 
ness, but  scholars  and  students  followed  him, 
and  many  of  th(?m  would  willingly,  had  it  been 
necessary,  have  made  the  sacrifices  and  endured 
the  ban] ships  of  the  old  students  of  Abelard,  to 
be  near  him.  Dean  Judson  said  that  at  one 
time  he  seemed  to  think  it  bis  mission  to  set  all 
the  world  to  studying  Hebrew,  and  that,  under 
the  magnetism  of  his  teaching,  it  really  appeared 
as  if  it  might  be  done.  With  Abelard,  it  was 
theology.  With  Harper,  it  was  Hebrew.  The 
^reat  inspiring  teacher  was  there  in  both  cases. 
It  mattered  little  what  the  subject  was. 

Upon  his  achievement  as  a  productive  scholar 
I  cannot  dare  to  set  my  own  valuation.  It  is 
reported  that  he  said  shortly  bi^fore  his  end 
that  he  would  rather  have  produced  Ins  book 
on  the  *'  Minor  Prophets "  than  to  have  been 
university  president  for  forty  years.  Shortly 
after  the  death  sentence  came  to  him,  I  saw  him 


one  memorable  afternoon  last  spring  at  Lake- 
wood.  He  knew  that  he  had  but  a  year  at 
most  to  live,  in  all  probability,  and  he  kept  ask- 
ing me,  or  rather  himself  in  my  presence,  to 
which  of  his  tasks  he  should  give  those  last 
months.  He  was  practically  barred  from  the 
.first,  his  teaching  ;  but  should  he  complete  or 
attempt  to  complete  the  series  of  books  on  the 
Old  Testament  which  he  was  writing,  or  should 
he  bring  nearer  to  completion  his  great  plans 
for  the  university  which  he  had  builded  ?  I 
think  he  found  himself  inclined  to  do  the 
former,  and  this  seemed  to  me  the  proper  ap- 
praisement of  the  relative  importance  of  the  two 
great  tasks  that  were  left  to  his  attempting. 

But  whatever  our  estimates  may  be  of  the 
value  of  his  teaching  and  of  his  scholarship,  he 
is  to  be  best  remembered  by  his  work  as  presi- 
dent of  the  university.  This  is  to  be  his  lasting 
monument,  for  it  seems  firmly  established  as  one 
of  the  world's  great  universities.  Wherein  the 
great  executive  skill  lay  which  evolved  that  it 
is  diflBcult  to  discover.  He  had  no  great  mag- 
netism of  personality  except  to  those  who  came 
close  to  him,  who  knew  him  intimately.  He  had 
no  grace  of  speech.  He  had  none  of  the  persua- 
sive powers  of  the  orator.  But  there  was  in 
him  some  subtle  power  beyond  analysis. 

The  chen)i8ts  have  recently  come  upon  a  proc- 
ess new  to  them, — upon  substances  which  have 
commanding  power  over  other  substances  in  their 
presence,  transforming  them  without  self  change. 
without  any  seeming  expenditure  or  loss  of  en- 
ergy in  themselves.  The  merest  trace  of  one  of 
these  *' catalysts,"  as  they  are  named,  may  sud 
denly  "  let  loose  the  po\^erful  affinities  **  of  a 
substance  before  insoluble.  And  so  incomia^- 
surate  do  the  cause  and  effect  sometimes  w^^sol 
that  one  author  has  likened  the  process  to  thedSB- 
solving  of  an  island  by  throwing  a  few  liaudfids 
of  crystals  upon  it.  There  was  a  trace  of  aoM' 
thing  in  President  Harper  which  let  loose  poW^B^ 
fu)  affinities  between  men  and  their  wealUi,  fW 
led  them  to  form  new  and  unselfish  afiSnitlfl^; 
which  made  soluble  minds  and  hearts  that  Idt 
never  before  yielded  to  high  appeal.  ThWjl 
not  demeaning  his  personal  qualities  ;  it  is  xoSg 
saying  that  there  was  a  trace  of  something  ad^d 
to  those  qualities  which  can  be  analyzed  and  as- 
sessed and  catalogued. 

Though  President  Harper  s  wisdom  in  cerUilB 
aspects  came  out  of  the  East,  he  was  in  spirits 
Westlander.  He  did  what  seeme«l  impossible 
to  do,  and  what  would  have  been  impossible  to 
do  in  the  bonds  of  conventionalism  and  tradi- 
tionalism. He  had  freedom  to  follow  the  best 
teachings  of  experience  unhampered  by  prec- 
edents.   And  he  found  greatiScl^Gjju^^^ft^  teach- 
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■ers  who  were  eager  to  join  him  on  that  -'  battle- 
ground for  new  and  living  thoughts*"  the  "  meet- 
ing-place for  the  worhi's  contending  forces."  He 
had  the  love  of  struggle,  but,  better  than  this,  he 
had  the  genius  for  hard  work.  Yet  he  had 
never  the  mien  of  one  who  was  consciously  and 
anxiously  bearing  great  burdens.  He  kept  ever 
a  buoyant  spirit  and  a  cheerful  face. 

Once  he  defined  the  university  as  the  prophet 
of  democracy.  And  himself  the  incarnation  of 
the  spirit  and  purpose  of  his  own  university,  he 
stooil  upon  our  western  horizon  a  prophet — a 
prophet,  worthy  to  have  place  with  those  prophets 
of  the  elder  day  whose  scriptures  he  so  diligently 
searched.  The  great  teacher  is  always  the  great 
prophet  in  that  he  foreordains  by  his  teaching. 
The  prophetic  power  of  this  man  was  heightened, 
multiplied,  by  his  assembling  about  him  hundreds 
of  other  prophets,  organizing,  inspiring,  direct- 
ing their  effort,  that  the  prophecy  of  his  ideals 
should  come  true  ;  and  establishing  a  school  of 
prophets  whicii  for  generations  should  continue, 
not  merely  to  interpret  the  past  and  measure  the 
present,  but,  as  President  Harper  himself  wrote 
out  of  his  aspiration  for  it,  "to  lead  democracy 
in  the  true  path."  Tn  the  very  midst  of  his 
definition  of  the  university  as  a  prophet,  he  re- 
veals the  militant  character  of  his  own  ideal 
prophet, — a  university  that  fights  the  battles  of 
democracy,  its  war-cry  being,  "  Come,  let  us  rea- 
son together."  This  is  the  best  depiction  of  him- 
self,— not   a  mere  interpreter  of  the  past  or  a 


measurer  of  the  present,  but  a  militant,  dynamic 
prophet  of  the  future  as  well. 

He  has  left  us,  among  other  writings,  iiis 
little  volume  of  addresses  and  essays  eniilleii 
'*The  Trend  of  Higher  Education."  This  is 
not  a  good  title.  The  book  is  not  the  survey  of 
one  who  is  sitting  calmly  apart  watching  tlie 
tendency  of  things  ;  it  is  the  appeal  of  one  who 
Blueing  waste  on  the  one  hand  and  need  on  thr 
other,  is  creating  tendencies  against  the  wastv 
and  toward  tlie  meeting  of  the  need.  It  is 
again  the  militant  scholar  ciying,  "■  Come,  let  us 
reason  together,"  but  employing  his  great 
energies  of  soul  and  body  to  avoid  waste  an  i 
meet  the  need  which  his  own  eyes  have  seen. 

The  heroism  of  the  last  year  of  his  life  has 
glorified  his  patient  achievements.  The  %\w- 
kiuah  has  manifested  itself  in  the  great  tempi* 
he  has  builded.  That  presence  has  hallowed  all 
that  his  spirit  has  touched.  Tliis  is  the  best 
promise  for  the  future  of  the  university,  tlist 
the  great  machine  conducted  by  him, — complex 
as  it  seems,  almost  beyond  the  efficient  manage- 
ment of  any  one  else, — is  ever  to  have  thai  atten-i 
ant  spirit,  even  as  the  wheels  which  the  propbet 
Ezekiel  saw  in  his  vision  had  their  cherubim  whicl 
went  whenever  and  wherever  the  wheels  went 

The  University  of  Chicago  now  has  its  past 
in  the  completed  chapter  of  his  life,  and  comes 
among  the  great  universities  of  the  world  with 
a  chronicle  of  which  any  university  might  well 
be  proud. 


A   GREAT   CITIZEN    OF   GEORGIA. 


BY  ALBERT  SHAW. 


LIKE  Dr.  Harper  of  Chicago,  Chancellor  Hill 
of  Georgia  did  not  belong  merely  to  a  lo- 
cality or  a  State,  but  ranked  high  among  the 
men  who  live  and  work  upon  the  national  plane. 
In  a  tmie  when  there  prevails  some  pessimism 
about  tlie  relative  uprightness  and  al)ility  of 
those  who  hold  positions  of  leadership,  it  is 
helpful  and  reassuring  to  know  and  understand 
such  men  as  the  late  head  of  the  University  of 
Georgia.  In  professional  ability  he  measured 
up  to  the  full  stature  of  the  great  lawyers  and 
jurists  whose  names  are  clierisheii  among  mem- 
bers of  the  American  bar.  As  a  leader  of  pub- 
lic opinion  his  purity  of  motive  and  his  moral 
courage  never  failed.  As  an  educatituial  chief- 
tain his  authority  and  power  were  growing  every 
tlav.  anil   his  aclnevements  were  substantial  and 


permanent.  If  he  had  lived  five  years  longer 
his  popular  reputation  would  have  been  as  widt^ 
as  the  country.  But  he  was  well  known  among 
men  of  leadership  everywhere,  and  was  held  in 
such  esteem  by  those  who  knew  hira  that  their 
words  of  conf\iience  and  approbation  were  al 
ways  without  stint  or  limit. 

Walter  Barnard  'Hill  was  born  in  Georgia  in 
September.  ls.)l.  and  was,  therefore,  in  his  fifty 
fifth  year  when  pneumonia  claimed  him  ae  » 
victim,  on  the  'isth  of  December,  191>5.  His 
father  was  a  judge  in  Georgia,  and  his  mother 
was  a  mem)»er  of  a  distinguished  family.  His 
collegiate  education  and  his  legal  studies  were 
pursueti  in  his  native  St«te,  and  by  the  time  he 
was  twenty  two  years  old  \\b  was  practising  law 
in  assoiiation  withC^feii^zHitiy.kc&thaniel  E.  Harris, 
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one  of  his  own  college  friends,  in  the  city  of 
Macon.  Mr.  Hill  ha<i  fully  revealed  as  a 
student  his  fine  intellectual  talents  and  his  lofty 
moral  qualities  ;  so  that  the  usefulness  and  dis- 
tinction which  afterward  came  to  him  were  con- 
fidently expected  by  his  instructors  and  those 
who  knew  him.  He  honored  the  bar  of  Georgia, 
and  received  all  the  honors  of  the  profession  in 
return.  He  served  as  president  of  tiie  State  bar 
association,  helped  again  and  again  to  revise  the 
legal  code  of  the  State,  made  brilliant  addresses 
before  legal  bodies  elsewhere  in  the  country,  and, 
in  short,  was  everything  in  influence  and 
example  that  a  great  lawyer  ought  to  be  to  his 
State  as  well  as  to  his  profession. 

Being  of  a  scholarly  nature  and  habit,  and 
himself  a  graduate  of  the  State  university,  it 
was  not  strange  that  when  there  came  a  vacancy 
in  the  Chancellorship,  in  1899,  he  should  have 
been  called  to  fill  the  position.  It  involved  a 
sacrifice  for  him  to  give  up  the  active  practice 
of  the  law,  but  what  was  a  loss  in  some  respects 
was  more  than  offset  by  an  increased  opportunity 
for  public  service  ;  and  viewing  the  matter  in 
this  light,  Dr.  Hill  accepted  the  position.  The 
principal  seat  of  the  University  of  Georgia  is  in 
the  beautiful  city  of  Athens,  than  which  there 
could  hardly  be  a  more  delightful  educational 
center.  But  the  university  as  a  corporate  whole 
includes  not  only  the  academic  institutions  lo- 
cated at  Athens,  but  also  the  State  agricultural 
college,  the  normal  schools,  and  other  institu- 
tions of  learning:  under  the  control  of  the  State 
and  located  elsewhere.  If  there  are  clear  advan- 
tages in  a  unified  control  of  a  series  of  scattered 
State  institutions,  there  are  also  obvious  diffi- 
culties involved,  and  Chancellor  Hill  brought 
rare  talent  and  perseverance  to  the  harmonizing 
of  the  educational  life  and  work  of  the  State  of 
Georgia. 

Under  his  influence  there  has  been  great 
growth,  and  he  has  been  called  to  lay  down  his 
work  at  the  very  moment  when  it  seemed  to  him 
possible  to  achieve  within  the  next  ten  years  a 
great  part  of  his  laudable  ambition  to  make  the 
University  of  Georgia  one  of  the  very  foremost 
of  the  State  universities  of  America.  He  had 
visited  the  great  universities  of  the  Northwest, 
notably  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  had 
studied  the  public-school  systems  of  tlie  upper 
Mississippi  Valley  also,  witli  a  view  to  promoting 
every  department  of  educational  work  in  his 
own  great  commonwealth.  He  had  taken  a  lead- 
ing part  in  tlie  movement  for   improving  rural 


common  schools,  and  extending  to  localities  the 
power  to  tax  themselves,  as  in  the  North,  for 
their  elementary  schools.  He  had  also  taken  a 
prominent  part  in  the  defeat  of  the  suggestion 
of  a  division  of  school  funds  between  the  tw  > 
races  in  the  proportion  of  the  amounts  contrib 
uted  by  each.  No  man  could  have  been  more 
truly  representative  of  the  best  Southern  thought, 
and  no  one  could  have  brought  to  the  study  of 
the  race  problem  a  kinder  spirit  or  a  more  just 
and  reasonable  view. 

There  were  not  a  few  of  us  in  tlio  North  who 
were  always  ready  to  say,  with  respect  to  a 
given  question  of  opinion  or  a  problem  of  policy. 
that  it  was  quite  sufficient .  to  ascertain  what 
Dr.  Hill  thought  would  be  right  with  respect 
to. matters  concerning  his  own  region,  and  then 
to  accept  his  views  as  the  basis  for  a  working 
policy.  Many  men  in  the  North  had  become 
personally  acquainted  with  Dr.  Hill  through  his 
connection  with  the  Southern  Educational  Board 
and  its  efforts  to  promote  educational  advance- 
ment in  the  Southern  States.  These  men  ap- 
preciated Dr.  Hill  as  fully  as  did  his  own  fellow- 
citizens  of  Georgia.  His  public  addresses  were 
strong  in  logic,  convincing  in  their  moderation 
and  fairness,  delightful  in  their  intellectual 
qualities,  and  memorable  for  their  flashes  of  wii 
and  humor. 

A  great  and  good  man  has  passed  away  at  the 
very  time  when  he  seemed  most  indispensable  in 
his  own  State,  and  when  men  of  other  States 
having  large  affairs  committed  to  them  were 
most  anxiously  relying  upon  his  sound  judg- 
ment and  untiring  cooperation.  Yet  he  hail 
already  done  enough  to  make  his  life  one  long 
to  be  remembered,  and  his  mature  opinions  are 
available  for  the  guidance  of  those  who  have  to 
carry  on  the  University  of  Georgia,  as  well  as 
for  the  benefit  of  his  associates  in  other  educa- 
tional and  public  undertakings.  The  best  pos- 
sible tribute  that  can  be  paid  to  his  lifelong  and 
unselfish  service  of  his  fellow-men  will  be  the 
bold  and  unhesitating  adoption  by  the  legisla 
ture  and  the  people  of  the  State  of  Georgia  of 
his  plans  for  the  enlarged  support  and  develop- 
ment of  ilie  educational  v*ork  of  the  State  in  all 
grades.  His  memory,  f  rtliermore,  like  that  of 
the  lute  Dr.  Curry,  can  a.uays  be  invoked  when 
there  may  be  danger  that  good  men  of  tl/e 
North  and  good  men  of  the  South  may  slightly 
misunderstand  one  another  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  tliey  are  all  striving  toward  the  same  ends 
of  human  progress. 
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1880. 


1880. 


1906. 


Capital  inTMted  in  cotton  mills.. . . , 
Number  of  spindles  in  cotton  mills, 

Cotton  bales  nsed 

V^ne  of  cotton  crop 

Pig  iron  made,  tons 

Coal  mined,  tons 

Lumber  prodncts,  valne 

Capital  invested  in  mannfactoring 
Vaiiie  of  mannfactored  products. . . 

Value  of  exports 

Railroad  mileage 

Farm  prodncts,  yalne 

OaplUU  Invested  in'cotton-oil  mVlis. 

Xomber  of  cotton-oil  mills 

Phosphate  mined,  tons 

Coke  nrodnction,  tons 

Petroleom,  barrels 


iei^OOO.000 

007.000 

2S5.000 

|R13«e08.000 

897,000 

8,000,000 

139,000,000 

£^,000,000 

M57,000,000 

|Hn,ooo,ooo 
ao,eoo 

9080,000,000 

13,051,175,000 

$8,800,000 

45 

2U,a77 

397,776 

179,000 


180,000,000 

1,712,000 

548,000 

$390,000,000 

2,000,000 

21,200,000 

990,700,000 

1650,000,000 

»17,589,000 

$08,000,000 

42,900 

$778,000,000 

$4,510,926,000 

$12,800,000 

119 

5ia499 

2,585,470 


$226,000,000 
9,206,000 
2,168,000 

$080,000,000 

3,100,000 

70,000,000 

$260,000,000 

$1,600,000,000 

$1,750,000,000 

$665,480,000 

80,000 

81,760,000.000 

$6^000.000 

$54,600,000 

780 

1,874,428 

6,244,186 

42,486.802 


VAOTB  IN  riOURES  ABOUT  THB  SOUTH. 


(In  a  few  cases, 


in  the  table  above,  figures  for  1904  are  given  in  the  1905  column,  the  exact  figures  for  the  latter  year 
not  being  available  at  the  time  this  is  written.) 


NEARLY  twenty  years  ago  the  late  Hon. 
William  D.  Kelley,  so  familiarly  known 
as  **  Pig  Iron  "  Kelley,  in  a  letter  to  the  writer 
expressing  his  profound  interest  in  the  future  of 
the  South,  said  :  "  The  development  of  the  South 
means  the  enrichment  of  the  nation."     Judge 
Kelley  was  in  advance  of  many  of  the  public 
men  of  the  day  ;  in  advance  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  business  men  of  the  North,  for 
neither  the  politician  nor  the  merchant  nor  tho 
manufacturer  had  quite  grasped  the  truth  which 
he  so  strongly  presented.     The  bitter  animodi- 
ies  engendered  by  the  war  and  the  reconstruc- 
ion — or,  more  properly,  the  destruction — period 
ill  too  strong  for  the  average  man  to  ap- 
'  ^  a'*  entirely  the  great  truth  that  the  devel- 
f  the  South  meant  not  only  the  en  rich - 
:  the  nation  from  the  material  point  of 
•Qt  likewise  its  enrichment  in  a  broader 
•   .  •  'lal  spirit,  t  ringing  into  closer  touch  the 
^,    •    of  all'  8«  3tions.     Later,  when  under  a 
.^1  of  the ,  tidustrial   spirit,   in  which   the 
'1  \sA  led  the  country  in  colonial  days  and 
' '    e  years  after  the  Revolution,  that  section 
-  '  the  development  of  its  industrial  inter- 
<iny  people  of  the  North  and  West  and 
f  the  leading  papers  treated  this  move- 
4  though  fraught  with  danger  to  other 
.\  and,  acting  on  this  idea,  sought  to  dis- 
.  i  *he  ability  of  the  South  to  become  an  im- 


portant manufacturing  center.  Many  Pennsyl- 
vania iron  men  proclaimed  that  the  South  would 
never  become  a  great  iron-maker  ;  New  England 
attempted  to  prove  that  we  would  find  it  far  more 
profitable  to  confine  our  energies  to  the  produc- 
tion of  cotton  rather  than  to  the  manufacture  of 
cotton.  Human  nature,  seeing  only  one  side 
and  not  taking  Judge  Kelley's  view,  thought 
that  the  South's  development  meant  competition 
and  possible  ruin,  instead  of  realizing  that  there 
could  be  no  real  reunion  of  the  sections  until 
the  material  advancement  of  the  South  placed  it 
alongside  of  the  North  and  West  in  the  char- 
acter of  its  industries  and  in  the  prosperity  which 
they  enjoyed.  It  also  failed  to  take  account  of 
the  fact  that  the  growth  of  this  country  was  to 
be  great  enough  to  tax  the  productive  powers  of 
all  sections. 

INDUSTRIAL    INDEPENDENCE. 

The  full  meaning  of  the  figures  given  in  the 
preceding  table,  striking  as  they  are,  cannot  be 
grasped  without  some  study  of  the  growth  of 
the  country  at  large.  Between  1880  and  1905 
the  South  increased  the  number  of  its  cotton 
spindles  from  667,000  to  9,205,000,  and  the  con- 
sumption of  cotton  in  its  mills  from  225,000  to 
2,163,000  bales.  To  some  readers  that  on  its 
face  may  not  convey  much  meaning,  but  thjBse 
figures  gain  a  new  force  when  it  is  remembered 
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that  New  England  and  all 
the  country  outside  of  the 
South  in  1880  consumed 
1,350,000  bales,  or  six 
times  as  much  as  the  South, 
andin  1905, 2,282,900  bales, 
or  but  a  few  thousand  bales 
more  than  the  South.  Be- 
tween 1890  and  1905  the 
South  nearly  quadrupled  its 
consumption  of  cotton, 
while  New  England  in- 
creased only  28  per  cent. 
A  new  conception  of  the 
meaning  of  the  3,100,000 
tons  of  iron  produced  is 
gained  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  this  is  nearly  as 
much  pig  iron  as  the  entire 
country  made  in  1880,  and 
that  the  70,000,000  tons  of 
bituminous  coal  now  mined 
in  the  South,  and  annu- 
ally rapidly  increasing,  is 
28.000,000  tons,  or  66  per 
cent,  more  than  the  output  of  bituminous  coal 
for  the  United  States  twenty-five  years  ago. 
All  that  has  been  accomplished  in  Southern 
material  upbuilding  which  can  be  measured  by 
dry  statistics  is,  however,  as  nothing  compared 
to  the  value  of  the  experience  gained,  the  capi- 
tal accumulated,  and  the  realization  of  power 
and  strength  as  against  weakness  and  hopeless- 


ONE  or  THE  NEWEST  AND  LARGEST  COTTON  MILLS  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

(The  White  Oak  cotton  mills,  at  Greensboro,  N.  C.) 


ness  of  twenty-five  years  ago.     If  from  Mount 
Mitchell — ^the  highest  peak  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains — a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  South  could 
be  had,  there  would  be  seen  a  mighty,  resistless, 
onward  movement  of  a  people  who,  having  strug- 
gled amid  the  darkness  of  the  wilderness  with 
no  pillar  of  fire  to  guide  them,  strengthened  in 
body  and  mind  by  the  hard  but  victorious  fight, 
have  at  last  come  in  sight  of 
the  Promised   L.a  n  d  .     No 
longer  moving  westward  u 
heretofore,  the  tide  of  popu 
lation  would  be  seen  to  be 
turning  southward.     The 
hardened    veterans    of    the 
South 's  struggle  for   indos 
trial  independence  are  seen 
to  be  drawing  heavy   reen- 
fOrcements  from  this  incom- 
ing tide.     Capital,  the  great- 
est coward  of  earth,  joins  the 
procession,  and    the  South, 
beggar  no  longer,  invites  the 
world's  surplus  money  seek- 
ing the  most  profitable  field 
on  earth  for  investme.it, — 
invites  it  not  with  a  beggar's 
plea,  but  with  the  right  to 
say  :  We  are  independent,  we 
can  stand  alone,  we  have  ac- 
cumulated enough  of  money 
QjApd  experience  to  assure  % 
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COTTON  HARVEST  IN  THB  MISSISSIPPI  DELTA. 

(On  the  line  of  the  Southern  Railway,  near  Oreenville,  Miss.) 


but  80  vast  is  the  field,  so  sure  are  the  returns, 
that  we  bid  the  world  a  welcome,  that  all  may 
share  in  the  utilization  of  our  resources  and  in 
the  consequent  wealth  to  be  created.  Here, 
says  the  South  to  all  mankind,  is  a  region  of 
which  earth  has  no  duplicate.  Does  that  state 
ment  seem  too  strong  ?     Examine  it  a  moment. 

THI   SOUTH's    dominance    IN    THE    WORLD's 
COTTON  MARKET. 

In  some  respects,  the  greatest  industry  of  the 
world  is  the  manufacture  of  cotton.  It  fur- 
nishes the  clothing  of  civilized  mankind, — it 
gives  employment  to  over  $2,000,000,000  of 
capital  and  to  some  millions  of  operatives.  De- 
stroy this  industry  and  England's  business  life 
would  receive  almost  a  deathblow,  and  New 
England's  would  likewise  be  disastrously  af- 
fected ;  Germany  and  France,  and  Switzerland 
and  Japan,  would  also  be  dire  sufferers.  Upon 
the  South  this  world-wide  industry  absolutely 
depends.  Here  three-fourths  of  the  world's  cot- 
ton crop  is  raised.  To  this  section  Europe  pays 
for  this  kingly  staple  a  tribute  of  over  $1,000,000 


a  day,  holidays  and  Sundays  included, — nearly 
$400,000,000  a  year,  or  more  than  the  world's 
annual  gold  production.  There  is  no  other  great 
industry  of  such  importance  as  to  be  even  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  cotton  so  absolutely 
dominated  by  any  one  country.  The  South  has 
taken  the  first  steps  in  preparing  to  become  a 
world-competitor  in  cotton-manufacturing.  In 
its  777  mills,  with  their  9,200,000  spindles,  it  has 
$225,000,000  capital  invested  ;  but  it  furnishes 
the  raw  material  for  three- fourths  of  the  world's 
mills,  which  have  110,000,000  spindles,  with  a 
capital  of  $2,000,000,000.  The  room  for  expan- 
sion is,  therefore,  limited  only  by  the  South's 
ability  to  provide  labor  and  capital  for  new 
mills,  and  just  now  the  former  is  more  diflBcult 
than  the  latter. 

Some  enthusiasts  predict  the  coming  of  a  time 
when  the  South  will  spin  and  weave  all  of  its 
own  cotton.  Theoretically,  this  would  seem  to 
be  correct,  but  by  the  time  the  mills  of  this  sec- 
tion have  so  increased  as  to  consume  the  10,- 
000,000  or  12,000,000  bale  crop  which  we  now 
annually  produce  (an4)jjfe|%cl^^^0^*^  multi- 
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plying  by  nine  or  ten  our  present  mill  industry) 
the  world's  mills  will  need  of  us  possibly  25,- 
000,000  or  30,000,000  bales  or  more.  Can  the 
South  supply  it  ?  Under  certain  conditions,  it 
unquestionably  can.  An  expenditure  of  about 
$20,000,000  by  the  national  government  upon 
the  levee  work  on  the  Mississippi  River  would 
reclaim  an  area  of  30,000  square  miles,  or  20,- 
000,000  acres  of  land  fertile  enough  to  yield  a 
bale  to  the  acre,  or  more  than  our  present  crop, 
and  give  us  by  reason  of  such  a  trifling  invest- 
ment $400,000,000  or  $500,000,000  annually  of 
agricultural  productions.  Was  there  ever  an- 
other case  of  such  enormous  potentialities  at  so 
small  a  cost  ?  Then,  there  are  vast  stretches  of 
land  in  the  Southwest  never  touched  by  the 
plow  which  could  be  made  to  produce  5,000,000 
or  6,000,000  bales  a  year.  Given  a  fair  price 
for  cotton,  and  .stability  of  values  instead  of 
wide  fluctuations,  the  South  can  solve  the  labor 
problem  of  cultivating  and  marketing  any 
amount  of  cotton  which  the  world  may  require, 
whether  it  be  10,000,000,  20,000,000,  or  30,- 
000,000  bales.  Without  stability  in  price,  and 
such  a  price  as  to  yield  fair  profit,  the  South 
will  bend  its  energies  to  other  pursuits  rather 
than  to  an  increase  in  cotton  production. 


COAL   AND    IRON   DEPOSITS   OF   UNSUBPASSID 
HIGHNESS. 

Turn  from  cotton  to  coal  and  iron.  Some 
writers  have  said  that  cotton  consumption  is  the 
measure  of  a  nation's  advancement,  some  have 
said  the  same  of  coal,  and  someone  has  in  sab- 
stance  said  that  that  country  or  that  section  of 
country  which  can  produce  iron  and  steel  at 
the  lowest  cost  will  dominate  the  commerce  of 
the  world.  But  consider  what  it  means  to  hold 
a  dominating  position  in  these  three  induBtries. 
Coal  is  the  power  behind  the  throne  of  iron  or 
cotton.  Its  power  is  expressed  in  the  engine, 
the  real  monarch  of  the  world, — the  real  magi- 
cian whose  wand  has  touched  and  turned  into 
gold  the  riches  of  earth's  treasures,  undeveloped 
until  the  steam-engine  age  came  into  being.  Coal 
and  iron,  added  to  cotton  manufacturing,  have 
been  the  cause  of  England's  wealth  and  power ; 
coal  and  iron  have  made  Pennsylvania  so  rich 
that  its  manufacturing  capital  is  $300,000,000 
more  than  that  of  the  whole  South  ;  coal  and 
iron  are  the  leading  factors  in  the  creation  of 
Germany's  growing  wealth  and  industrial  ad- 
vance. Mr.  Carnegie  recently  said,  "Iron  is 
king,"  to  which  Mrs.  Carnegie  added,    *»  And 


Kxr\v*rRK  or  ▲  sixtt-ixh^t  >iiix  or  iron  orb  in  talxaojdoa  coi 
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MINING  IRON  ORE  IN  ALABAMA  FROM  THE  SURFACE  WITH  STEAM  SHOVELS. 


coal  is  queen,"  and  to  this  it  might  be  added 
that  the  offspring  is  greater  wealth  than  is  pro- 
duced by  any  other  combination  known  to  man. 
What  the  future  holds  for  the  South  in  coal 
and  iron  development  the  mind  of  man  has  never 
and  can  never  fully  grasp.  Great  Britain  has,  or 
had  before  it  commenced  its  vast  mining  opera- 
tions, about  10,900  square  miles  of  coal  area,  much 
of  it  having  thin  seams;  Alabama  has  8,500  square 
miles  of  coal  area,  or  nearly  as  much  as  Great  Brit- 
ain ever  had,  and  of  thicker  seams.  Great  Britain 
is  mining  nearly  250,000,000  tons  a  year  ;  Ala- 
bama. 12,000,000  tons.  Pennsylvania  has  15,- 
000  square  miles  of  bituminous  coal  land,  worth 
anywhere  from  $100  to  $1,500  or  more  an  acre  ; 
West  Virginia  has  17,280  square  miles,,  or  over 
10,000,000  acres,  selling  at  from  $25  and  $30  to 
$75  and  $150  an  acre,  but  intrinsically  worth  just 
as  mucl\  per  acre  as  Pennsylvania's,  and  certain 
in  the  near  future  to  stand  on  a  parity  in  selling 
price.  Kentucky  has  16,100  square  miles,  and 
Tennessee  4,400  square  miles,  and  in  the  entire 
South  we  have  a  total  of  62,957  square  miles  of 
rich  coal  lands,  against  a  combined  total  for 
Great  Britain  and  Germany  of  12,600  square 
miles.  The  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
claims  about  700,000,000  tons  of  iron  ore,  sup- 
posed to  be  about  85  per  cent,  of  the  known 
oifes  of  the  Lake  Superior  region  outside  of  a 
lai-ge  but  unproven  quantity  owned  by  the  Great 
Northern  Railroad.  The  shipments  of  lake  ore 
now  exceed  34,000,000  tons  a  year.  Even  at 
this  rate,  and  not  counting  for  the  enormous 
expansion  in  the  iron  trade,  only  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years  would  be  required  to  practically 


exhaust  the  present  known  lake  supplies.  This 
fact,  startling  as  it  may  seem,  is  fully  under- 
stood by  every  ironmaster,  and  all  leading  iron 
companies  are  seeking  to  provide  for  the  future. 
So  far  the  only  known  source  equal  to  the  needs 
of  the  coming  years  is  the  South.  Of  iron  ore, 
Alabama  has  such  vast  stores  that  it  is  now  ac- 
cepted tliat  the  three  or  four  leading  companies 
of  that  State  have  much  more  than  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation.  Every  ton  of  ore  mined 
elsewhere  is  adding  to  the  value  of  the  vast 
stores  in  Alabama  and  other  Southern  States. 

The  late  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  one  of  the  great- 
est ironmasters  that  this  country  ever  produced, 
in  a  meeting  of  directors  of  a  Southern  coal  and 
iron  company,  said  :  "  The  Almighty  made  the 
coal  and  ore  in  the  earth  ;  and  though  man  is 
using  it  up  with  great  rapidity,  I  cannot  find 
that  the  Almighty  is  creating  any  new  sup- 
plies." At  another  time  Mr.  Hewitt  put  on 
record  his  prophecy  of  the  future  of  the  iron 
and  steel  interests  of  the  South  in  the  following 
words  :  ''  That  section,  with  its  abundant  stores 
of  ore  and  coal  and  limestone  in  such  close 
proximity  as  is  found  in  Alabama,  bids  fair, 
within  the  next  quarter  of  a  century,  to  domi- 
nate the  basic-steel  industry  of  the  world." 

TIMBER   AND    WATER-POWER. 

In  a  bird's-eye  view,  cotton,  coal,  and  iron 
might  for  the  moment  seem  the  strong  features 
of  Southern  opportunity.  It  is  true  that  they 
are  the  foundations  on  which  are  built  the  in- 
dustries that  are  the  greatest  wealth-creating 
factors  in  the  world 's rtoJR^ftS  iaff«iTPritoi|i,  they 
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represent  only  a  portion  of  the  Sputh's  imperial 
advantages.  The  progress  in  coal,  iron,  and 
cotton-manufacturing  interests  is  scarcely  more 
remarkable  than  that  of  many  other  resourqes 
whose  aggregate  addition  of  wealth  to  the  South 
is  almost,  if  not  quite,  equal  to  that  of  these  three. 
Viewing  other  features  of  Southern  business 
life,  it  will  be  found  that  one-half  of  the  stand- 
ing timber  of  the  United  States  is  below  Mason 
and  Dixon's  line,  and  that  this  is  the  basis  of  a 
rapidly  growing  woodworking  industry  typified 
in  one  little  town  in  North  Carolina  scarcely 
heard  of  ten  years  ago,  though  it  is  now  the  site 
of  over  forty  furniture  factories,  whose  product, 
aggregating  several  million  dollars  a  year,  finds 
a  market  as  far  west  as  the  Pacific  coast  and  as 
far  east  as  Africa. 

The  utilization  of  water-power  for  electrical 
purposes  promises  to  make  this  section  the  cen- 
ter of  activity  in  that  line  in  America.  Already 
water- powers  aggregating  half  a  million  or  more 
horse -power  are  being  harnessed  for  electrical 
work  in  the  central  South.  Pittsburg  capitalists 
are  spending  over  $6,000,000  to  generate  75,000 
horse- power  on  the  Yadkin  River,  North  Caro- 
lina, for  electrical  transmission  to  factories  to 
be  established  there,  as  well  as  to  neighboring 
towns.  On  the  same  river  two  other  undertak- 
ings, which  will  aggregate  about  the  same  power 
and  the  same  investment,  are  being  financed. 
Near  Chattanooga  several  million  dollars  are  be- 


ing expended  in  the  utilization  of  a  great  power 
on  the  Tennessee  River  for  transmission  of 
60,000  horse-power  to  that  city.  At  KnoxviUe 
a  plan  is  under  way,  and  likely  soon  to  be  ac- 
tively in  operation,  involving  an  outlay  of  |2,- 
500,000.  New  York  and  Southern  capitalists 
are  developing  under  one  management  several 
powers  which  will  total  over  100,000  horse- 1 
power,  costing  $7,000,000  or  $8,000,000,  to  be 
tributary  to  Charlotte  and  neighboring  towns, 
and  about  100,000  horse-power  is  being  de- 
veloped in  the  vicinity  of  Atlanta,  while  others 
almost  equaling  in  aggregate  power  are  being 
utilized  at  various  points  all  the  way  from  the 
Susquehanna  to  far-away  Texas.  Thus,  the  South 
will  add  to  the  cheapness  of  its  fuel  in  coal  and 
oil  a  far-reaching  utilization  of  its  practically 
unlimited  water-powers. 

FARM    PRODUCTS. 

In  agricultural  development  outside  of  cotton, 
progress  is  being  made  much  more  rapidly  than 
is  generally  understood.  The  total  value  of  the 
South's  agricultural  productions  is  now  about 
$1,750,000,000  a  year,  of  which  the  cotton  crop 
furnishes  about  $600,000,000.  In  1904,  this 
section  produced  661,000,000  bushels  of  com, 
or  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  total  crop  of  the 
the  country,  65,000,000  bushels  of  oats,  63,- 
000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  21,000,000  bushels 
of   rice,  4-96,000,000    pounds   of   tobacco,    and 
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2,500,000  barrels  of  sugar. 
It  is  becoming  the  market 
garden  and  the  fruit-grow- 
ing region  of  the  country. 
Georgia  raises  more  peaches 
than  any  other  State  ;  east- 
em  Carolina  is  the  chief 
strawberry  center  of  the 
United  States ;  and  last 
year  that  immediate  terri- 
tory required  10,000  men, 
i^omen,  and  children  to  pick 
its  crop,  which  aggregated 
about  2,700  carl oads.  Land 
which  was  selling  at  less 
than  $.0  an  acre  ten  years 
ag:o  now  commands  from 
$100  to  $200  an  acre,  and 
the  reason  for  this  is  found 
in  the  simple  statement  that 
two  months  ago  a  Wilming- 
ton man  refused  $10,000 
cash  for  the  lettuce  on  a  20- 
acre  field.  His  case  is  a 
type  of  what  that  whole  sec- 
tion is  capable  of  and  what 
hundreds  are  already  accomplishing.  The  South 
has  been  the  home  of  rtie  sweet  potato  ;  but  now 
the  Irish  potato  is  becoming  an  important  fac- 
tor, the  yield  last  year  having  been  nearly  25,- 
000,000  bushels,  against  16,900,000  bushels  in 
1900.  Between  1900  and  1904,  Texas  increased 
its  production  of  Irish  potatoes  from  900,000 
bushels  to  2,200,000  bushels,  and  Florida  within 
the  same  period  made  an  advance  from  100,000 
bushels  to  350,000,  while  Maryland  advanced 
from  1,200,000  bushels  to  -2,900,000  bushels, 
and  North  Carolina  from  1,000,000  bushels  to 
1,900,000  bushels.  In  the  same  four-year  period 
the  hay  crop  increased  from  3,700,000  tons  to 
4,600,000, — again  of  nearly  1,000,000  tons. 

TOWNS    BUILT    UP    BY    THE    BICK    INDUSTRY. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  phases  of  the  agri- 
cnltoral  advancement  has  been  rice-growing  in 
MisoBsippi  and  Louisiana.  In  1883,  a  settler 
living^  in  the  prairie  section  of  Louisiana  con- 
ceiTed  tlie  idea  that  rice-growing  could  be  made 
a  profitable  industry.  After  much  persuasion, 
he  induced  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  to  let 
him  carry  on  a  rice  propaganda,  though  the  offi- 
^era.Jbad  little  faith  in  the  undertaking.  This 
iraa  shown  when,  a  year  or  two  later,  a  local 
lie^fiboring  landowner  endeavored  to  interest 
the  liailroad  officials  to  the  extent  of  building  a 
anidl  depot.  He  offered  to  locate  a  town,  travel 
W«itat  his  own  expense,  and  endeavor  to  inter- 
est farmers  in  rice-growing,  provided  the  rail- 
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road  would  simply  build  a  cheap  station.  The 
official  to  whom  the  matter  was  submitted  refused, 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  de- 
velop any  industry  in  that  section  sufficient  to 
justify  a  depot.  In  fact,  hft  thought  the  great 
stretch  of  fiat  land  was  valueless  for  agriculture 
and  so  undesirable  for  residence  that  he  doubted 
the  wisdom  of  trying  to  secure  settlers.  With 
great  persistency,  however,  the  originator  of  the 
plan  went  to  President  Huntington  himself,  and 
induced  him  to  override  the  decision  of  the  local 
official.  Tlie  depot  was  secured,  but  so  strong 
was  the  sentiment  against  it  that  the  road  then 
declined  to  employ  an  agent  as  an  unjustifiable 
expense.  Nothing  daunted,  the  landowner  put 
an  agent  at  his  own  expense  in  the  depot. 

That  was  in  1886,  but  by  1900  nearly  25,000 
settlers,  mainly  from  the  West,  had  located  in 
that  district,  and  the  little  depot  has  become 
the  center  of  many  thriving  towns  of  from  3,000 
to  6,000  inhabitants  ;  and  by  1903,  6,000  McCor- 
mick  reapers  were  needed  to  harvest  the  rice 
crop,  which  in  that  year  furnished  12,000  car- 
loads of  freight  to  the  railroad  of  little  faith. 
From  Louisiana  rice-growing  spread  to  the  ad- 
joining portions  of  Texas,  where  there  are  now 
234,000  acres  under  cultivation,  against  8,700 
in  1899.  Irrigating  canals,  whose  aggregate 
length  is  hundreds  of  miles,  and  many  artesian 
wells  furnish  water  for  the  irrigation  of  the  crop. 
Throughout  the  rice  belt,  where  land  could  be 
had  fifteen  years  ago  at  from  25  cents  to  50 
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cents  an  acre,  prices  have  advanced  to  from  $12 
to  $15  for  unimproved  land  up  to  $40  and  $50, 
and  in  many  cases  more,  for  improved  property. 

RECENT    INCREASE    IN    LAND    VALUES. 

This  adYance  is  only  an  indication  of  the 
prosperity  which  has  come  to  many  people  and 
many  sections  through  the  rise  in  the  value  of 
property.  Ten  years  ago  a  New  York  real-estate 
agent  secured  an  option  on  100,000  acres  of  cy- 
press timber  land  in  Louisiana  at  60  cents  an 
acre.  In  vain  he  tried  to  find  a  purchaser.  The 
same  land  would  command  $50  an  acre  to-day. 
About  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago  a  leading 
lawyer  of  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  sold  for  40  cents  an 
acre  30,000  acres  of  Pocahontas  coal  property, 
and  felt  that  h^  was  doing  well.  To-day  $  1 50  an 
acre  would  not  buy  it.  Two  years  ago  the  owners 
of  an  Alabama  coal  property  sought  to  find  a 
buyer  at  $1,500,000  ;  they  have  since  refused  to 
accept  $7,000,000.  For  an  iron-ore  property  in 
the  same  State  costing  $50,000  four  years  ago, 
with  $50,000  expended  in  improvements,  over 
$1,400,000  has  been  refused.  An  ex-governor 
of  Maryland,  ten  years  ago,  bought  140,000 
acres  of  timber  land  in  Alabama  for  $1.25  an 
acre.  He  still  holds  it,  though  it  is  worth  $20 
an  acre  now.     These  are  typical  cases,  of  which 
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hundreds  could  be  given,  but  the  advance  which 
they  indicate  has  only  begun.  For  every  in- 
stance which  the  last  ten  years  have  shown  of 
great*  profits  through  the  increased  value  of 
timber  and  mineral  lands  there  will  be  a  hun- 
dred during  the  next  ten.  The  well-located  coal 
property  at  $25  or  $30  to-day  is  a  surer  invest- 
ment than  was  the  $10-land  ten  years  ago,  be- 
cause progress  already  made  guarantees  a  devel- 
opment many  times  as  rapid  as  could  then  be 
foreseen. 

THE    RAILROADS    AND    THE    COAL-FIELDS. 

The  importance  of  coal  properties  to  railroad 
interests  is  appreciated  by  railroad  people  much 
more  than  by  the  public.     Their  realization  of 
what  coal  means  as  a  freight-creator  is  shown 
by  the  Titanic  struggle  of  the  railroad  and  finan- 
cial  magnates   of    the    country  to   get    a  firm 
foothold  in  the  coal-field  which  stretches  from 
West  Virginia  to  northern  Alabama.     In  that 
vast   territory,   which  might   appropriately   be 
called  "  the  heart  of  the  world's  coal  region," 
the  railroad  giants  of  the  country  are  struggling 
for  mastery.     According  to  the  width  and  num- 
ber of  its  veins,  an  acre  of  coal  land  will  yield 
anywhere  from  5,000  to  15,000  tons  of  freight 
Compare  the  minimum  of  5,000  tons  in  contrast 
with  the  freight  created  on 
agricultural  land,  where  the 
average  would  be  less  than 
one-half  a  ton  per  acre,  and 
it  will  be  seen  that  an  acre 
in  cotton,  corn,  or  wheat  will 
need  10,000  years  to  produce 
the  same  amount  of  freight 
produced  by  one  acre  of  coal. 
In  this   fact   is   found    the 
potent  reason  for  the  strug- 
gle of  the  giants  of  industry 
and  finance  to  become  own- 
ers of  vast  tracts   of   coal 
lands  as  investments,  as  well 
as  to  secure  a  dominating 
position  in  every  coal  region 
for  the  traffic  to  be  created. 
In  West  Virginia  the  con 
test  reminds  one  of  the  strug- 
gle of  great  armies  for  stra 
tegic  positions.    Every  move 
is  watched  with  jealous  eye, 
and  every  available  railroad 
route  that  has  not  been  pre 
empted  is  being   taken  up. 
The  struggle  in  West  Vir 
ginia  involves  the  Pennsyl 
vania,  the  Goulds,  the  Van 
derbilt  interests,  the  Chesa. 
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peake  k  Ohio,  the  Norfolk  &  Western,  the  Balti- 
more k  Ohio,  and  many  others,  while  the  most  sen- 
sational move  of  all  is  the  building  of  a  new  line, 
now  under  construction  from  the  lakes  to  Norfolk, 
at  a  cost  of  about  $50,000,000,  designed  purely  as 
a  freight-carrier,  and  which  is  being  built  without 
regard  to  reaching  any  particular  towns  or  com- 
munities between  its  termini.  No  such  railroad 
scheme  has  ever  been  undertaken  before  in  this 
country.  The  contractors  know  that  the  bills 
are  being  paid,  but  the  public  is  not  permitted 
to  know  where  the  money  comes  from  nor  who 
is  financing  this  vast  undertaking,  though  it  is 
generally  understood  that  Mr.  H.  H.  Rogers  and 
his  Standard  Oil  associates  are  the  owners. 

La  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Southwest  Vir- 
ginia movements  of  almost  equal  magnitude  are 
under  way,  while  Alabama  is  another  strategic 
point  rivaling  in  interest  even  the  West  Vir- 
ginia field.    In  Alabama  the  Illinois  Central,  the 
Southern,  the  Louisville  &  Nashville,  the  Rock 
Island,  and  others  are  struggling  for  position. 
Here  is  a  State  larger  in  area  than  Pennsylvania, 
with  many  times  as  much  iron  ore  as  Pennsyl- 
vania, with  probably  one-half  of  all  the  known 
iron  ore  of  the  United  States  and  nearly  as  much 
bituminous  coal   as  Pennsylvania,  which,  with 
all  that  it  has  done,  has  less  than  one -twentieth 
as  much  capital  invested  in  manufacturing  and 
mining  as  Pennsylvania.     This  fact  gives  a  slight 
conception  of  the  illimitable  possibilities  of  Ala- 
bama, for  that  State  is  destined  to  rival  Pennsyl- 
vania in  the  magnitude  of  its  iron  and  steel  in- 
terests. 

THE    RICH1»   OF   TEXAS,  OKLAHOMA,  AND  INDIAN 
TERRITORY. 

What  is  true  of  Alabama  in  this  respect  is 
more  or  less  true  of  the  whole  South.  Look, 
for  instance,  at  Texas.  So  vast  is  its  area  that 
if  we  should  cut  from  a  map  of  the  country  the 
State  of  Texas,  and  put  the  center  of  it  on  Nash- 


ville, the  northern  end  would  reach  Chicago, 
the  southern  Mobile,  the  eastern  wing  would 
stretch  to  Raleigh,  and  the  western  to  Little 
Rock.  That  State  of  imperial  resources  is  twice 
as  large  as  Japan,  which  supports  a  population 
of  50,000,000.  Within  five  years  it  has  taken 
rank  as  one  of  the  foremost  oil-producers  of  the 
world  ;  it  is  a  State  of  vast  mineral  wealth  ;  of 
iron  ore  ranking  in  quality  with  the  best  known  ; 
of  granites  and  marbles  and  precious  metals  ; 
of  tim,ber,  hardwood  as  well  as  pine ;  and, 
more  than  all,  of  a  people  whose  virility  found 
a  magnificent  but  not  surprising  illustration  in 
that  greatest  municipal  achievement  of  modern 
times,  the  redemption  of  Galveston  from  the 
fearful  destruction  of  the  hurricane  of  1900  and 
the  rebuilding  of  a  Greater  Galveston,  with  a 
protection  from  the  possibility  of  future  tidi^l 
waves  by  the  construction  of  a  breakwater — 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  modern  world  of  en- 
gineering— and  the  raising  of  the  whole  city 
many  feet  higher  than  formerly. 

When  one  begins  to  write  about  Texas,  super- 
latives are  in  order,  and  even  the  strongest  ad- 
jectives are  not  equal  in  a  brief  magazine  ref- 
erence to  give  any  adequate  conception  of  the 
wealth  of  such  an  imperial  domain.  Of  its  size 
I  have  already  given  what  is  to  me  the  most 
impressive  statement.  Vast  as  is  the  central 
region  of  the  country  which  Texas  matches  in 
size,  it  is  possibly  within  bounds  to  say  that  in 
natural  advantages  of  climate,  soil,  timbers,  and 
wealth-creating  mineral  possibilities  this  State 
almost  equals  that  wonderful  region  from  Ra- 
leigh to  Little  Rock,  and  from  Chicago  to  the 
Gulf,  with  its  opulent  cities,  its  millions  of  thrif- 
ty farmers,  and  its  tens  of  thousands  of  pros- 
perous industrial  establishments.  It  might  be 
called  the  cotton  State  of  the  world,  for  it  pro- 
duces from  2,500,000  to  3,000,000  bales  of  cot- 
ton a  year.  It  might  with  equal  propriety  be 
called  the  petroleum  State,  for  its  petroleum 
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output  is  rapidly  placing  it  in  the  forefront  of 
the  world*8  petroleum  interests. 

It  is  but  five  years  since  the  great  gush- 
ers near  Beaumont  astonished  the  world.  In 
that  brief  period  Texas  has  become  a  leader  in 
petroleum,  and  its  vast  output  of  oil,  steadily  in- 
creasing, is  furnishing  to  much  of  the  South  a 
cheap  fuel,  while  millions  of  barrels  are  being 
refined  within  a  few  yards  of  the  wells  for  ship- 
ment throughout  this  entire  country,  as  well  as 
for  foreign  export,  and  other  millions  of  barrels 
are  shipped  in  the  crude  state  to  Eastern  refine- 
ries. But,  then,  as  Texas  probably  outranks  in 
the  magnitude  of  its  granite  deposits  any  other 
State  in  the  country,  it  might  justly  be  called 
the  granite  State.  It  could  with  equal  propriety 
be  classed  as  the  leader  in  the  cattle  interests  of 
the  United  States,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the  well-known  but  as  yet  undeveloped  iron  ores 
of  Texas  will  some  day  make  that  State  rank  as 
one  of  the  world's  metallurgical  centers.  With 
but  a  fraction  of  its  area  yet  given  to  grain,  it 
is  producing  nearly  200,000,000  bushels  a  year 
of  wheat,  corn,  and  other  grains.  With  an  area 
of  265,000  square  miles,  or  in  round  figures 
170,000,000  acres,  it  is  on  15,000,000  acres  an- 
nually growing  nearly  $300,000,000  worth  of 
agricultural  products.  With  less  than  one-tenth 
of  its  area  under  cultivation, — an  amount  so 
small  that  it  might  be  cut  off  from  one  side  of 
the  State  without  being  missed  by  the  people  of 
the  other  side, — with  a  population  of  3,000,000, 


though  capable  of  easily  supporting  50,000,000  ; 
with  a  variety  of  soils  suitable  for  every  crop 
from  that  of  the  tropics  to  that  of  the  higher  al- 
titudes of  the  temperate  zone  ;  with  great  water- 
powers  yet  unutilized  ;  with  a  wealth  of  mineral 
resources  that  baffles  description  ;  with  a  beauty 
of  mountain  Ecenery  of  which  but  little  is  yet 
known  by  the  world  at  large  ;  with  a  charm  of 
climate  not  surpassed  in  America,  of  every  va- 
riety from  that  of  a  region  almost  as  cold  as  the 
Northwest  to  that  where  roses  blossom  through- 
out the  winter,  imperial  Texas  may  well  clum 
the  world's  attention. 

The  character  of  country  and  the  chancier 
of  people  which  have  made  the  Texas  of  to-day 
a  reality  is  duplicated  in  Oklahoma.  Opened  np 
only  sixteen  years  ago,  that  Territory  now  hme 
750,000  people,  who  within  this  brief  period 
have  created  a  wealth  of  $300,000,000,  and  liave 
built  cities  with  every  modern  improvemwit 
marked  by  business  activity  and  energy  nerer 
surpassed  in  this  country.  And  Oklahoma'8 
wealth  of  opportunity  and  Oklahoma's  develop 
ment  find  duplication  in  Indian  Territory, — a 
vast  region  of  magnificent  agricultural  capabili- 
ties, rich  in  coal  and  ore  and  other  minerals. 

THE    SOUTH's    losses   IN    THE    CIVIL    WAR. 

There  would  be  no  excuse  at  this  late  day  for 
referring  to  the  losses  which  the  South  had  to 
endure  as  a  result  of  a  war  that  ended  forty 
years  ago  but  for  the  fact  that,  without   some 
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understanding  of  what  that  disastrous  struggle 
cost  this  section,  it  is  impossible  to  get  the  right 
perspective   from  which  to  view  the  business 
conditions  since  then  or  to  measure  what  the 
future  has  in  store.     Because  people  generally 
do  not  understand  the  Old  South  nor  the  con- 
ditions which  prevailed  after  the  war,  many  fail 
to  comprehend  the  reasons  why  the  South  is  be- 
hind the  North  in  wealth,  and  for  the  same  rea- 
sons do  not  grasp  the  conditions  which  insure 
the  South's  becoming  a  world-dominating  cen- 
ter of  industry  in  the  future. 
The  census  reports  tell  us  that  in  1860,  out  of 
!,000,000,000  as  the  assessed  valu- 
srty  in  the  United  States,  the  South 
per  cent,  or  $5,200,000,000,  and 
it  had  only  $3,000,000,000  of  as- 
while  the  rest  of  the  country  had 
n  $6,800,000,000  in  1860  to  about 
00.     In  other  words,  the  country 
I  South  nearly  doubled  its  assessed 
erty  between  1860  and  1870,  while 
there  was  a  decline  of  60  per  cent, 
^ures  do  not  give  any  real  concep- 
Bouth's  losses.     It  has  been  esti- 
>recent  Russo  Japanese  War,  lasting 
a  year,  cost  Japan  over  $1,000,- 
ftt  the  time  of  the  Portsmouth  con- 
inancial  stability  of  that  country 
alance,  necessitating  the  influence 
\  bankers  in  favor  of  peace. 
For  four  years  the  South  maintained  a  greater 
struggle  against  armed  forces  several  times  as 
numerous  as  Russia  had  in  the  East.     Moreover, 


the  difference  in  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  this 
country  and  Japan  made 
the  cost  to  the  South  of 
feeding  and  clothing  its 
people  much  heavier  than 
the  cost  of  the  same  work 
in  Japan.  With  10,000,000 
population,  of  which  4,0 00,- 
000  were  slaves,  isolated 
from  the  world,  without 
financial  credit  anywhere, 
its  chief  basis  of  domestic 
and  international  trade — 
cotton — unmarketable  ex- 
cept by  means  of  an  occa- 
sional blockade-runner,  its 
fields  devastated  by  invad- 
ing armies,  the  South  sus- 
tained this  mighty  contest 
for  four  years,  while  Japan, 
with  50,000,000  people, 
backed  by  the  strongest 
financial  influences  of  a 
large  part  of  the  world,  its  own  country  and  the 
world's  markets  as  its  basis  for  unlimited  army 
supplies,  its  trade,  domestic  and  foreign,  in  no 
way  hampered,  reached  the  limit  of  its  financial 
strength  and,  thus,  of  its  ability  to  carry  on  a 
successful  war  after  a  little  more  than  a  year's 
struggle. 

During  the  time  of  the  Portsmouth  conference 
the  Boston  Herald,  discussing  why  Japan  should 
seek  peace,  stated  among  the  reasons  therefor 
that  the  economic  value  of  an  able-bodied  man 
to  a  country  is  at  least  $10,000,  on  the  basis  that 
his  productive  power  certainly  exceeds  the  in- 
terest on  such  a  sum.  Counting,  however,  that 
by  reason  of  the  low  rate  of  wages  in  Japan 
this  should  be  reduced  to  one-half  as  to  that 
country,  the  Herald  said  that  every  man  lost  in 
the  war  with  Russia  meant  a  loss  of  $5,000  to 
Japan.  Taking  the  Herald's  estimate  of  $1 0,000 
as  the  economic  value  of  a  man,  the  South, 
through  the  death  and  permanent  invalidism  of 
at  least  300,000  of  the  very  pick  and  flower  of 
its  people,  lost  over  $3,000,000,000  of  its  wealth, 
— wealth  far  more  real  than  coal  and  iron,  or 
timber,  stocks,  or  bonds  ;  for  men  of  character 
and  energy,  not  natural  resources,  are  the  true 
wealth  of  a  country.  This  loss,  vast  as  it  is, 
would  never  appear  in  the  dry  reports  of  census 
figures.  That  is  not  all.  The  conditions  which 
prevailed  after  the  war, — poverty  and  ruin,  the 
black  pall  of  wretchedness  which  covered  the 
land  through  the  stormy  times  of  reconstruc- 
tion,— caused  an  emigration  from  the  South, 
which  since  1865  has  aggregated  about  2,500,- 
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000  p)eople.  The  larger  portion  of  this  emigra- 
tion was  of  the  younger  men,  who  naturally 
would  have  taken  the  place  in  Southern  develop 
ment  of  those  who  fell  on  the  battlefield,  but 
included  in  that  great  movement  were  many 
women  and  children. 

So  instead  of  using  the  estimate  of  $10,000  as 
applicable  to  all  these,  suppose,  in  order  to  be 
ultra-conservative,  the  figures  be  cut  down  to  one 
tenth  to  represent  an  average  loss  of  $1,000  only. 
This  would  mean  $2,500,000,000  more  of  real 
wealth  of  which  the  South  has  been  drained  by 
reason  of  the  war  and  the  poverty  of  opportunity 
that  followed  as  a  natural  sequence.  In  this 
total  of  emigration  from  the  South  the  move 
m«nt  to  Texas  and  Arkansas  is  not  included, 
but  only  the  people  who  went  entirely  outside 
of  the  old  slaveholding  States.  If,  therefore, 
one  would  get  a  true  picture  of  Southern  losses, 
read  the  census  story  of  the  depreciation  in  the 
assessed  value  of  property  against  the  heavy  in 
crease  North  and  West,  count  the  awful  drain 
of  a  mightier  struggle  than  that  of  Japan,  sus 
iained  by  10,000,000  people,  while  Japan,  with 
50,000,000,  was  threatened  with  ruin  after  a  little 
more  than  a  year  of  war  ;  count  the  300,000  or 
more  of  the  flower  of  youth  and  manhood  of  the 
South  lost  to  this  section  on  the  battlefield  , 
count  the  2,500,000  Southern-born  whites  forced 
by  conditions  more  appalling  than  any  nation  of 
modern  times  has  ever  faced,  worse  even  than 
the  conditions  which  prevail  in  Russia,  to  leave 
for  other  sections,  and  there  will  be  seen  an  ag- 
gregate loss  running  into  $7,000,000,000  or  $8, 
000,000,000,  or  ten  tunes  as  much  as  the  total 
national  banking  capital  of  the  United  States 
at  present,  then  some  faint  conception  may 
be  had  of  the  conditions  which  the  South  has 
had  to  meet.     Add  to  this  the  hekvy  drain  on 


the  South  in  bearing  its  share  of  our  national 
pensions,  nearly  all  of  which  went  North  and 
West.  Then  you  will  be  in  a  better  position  to 
gain  not  a  full,  but  only  a  faint  conception  of 
what  the  South  suffered.  Sherman  said  that 
"  war  is  hell  let  loose."  The  South  suffered  its 
agonies  not  for  four  years  only,  but  for  fourteen, 
because  it  was  not  until  1876  that  the  curse  of 
reconstruction  was  lifted. 

On  the  other  hand,  study  the  wonderful  burst 
of  activity  which  swept  over  the  North  and 
West  after  the  close  of  the  war.  Stimulated  by 
the  development  of  many  lines  of  industry  as  a 
resultant  of  the  war,  with  the  West  opened  up 
to  the  surplus  men  and  money  of  the  Cast, 
and  of  Europe  as  well;  with  the  vast  prairies 
thrown  open  to  the  world ;  with  railroads  built 
by  the  donation  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  acres 
of  land,  afterward  to  become  worth  many  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  ;  with  the  capital  of 
America  and  Europe  combined  to  people  that 
vast  and  fertile  region  and  make  valuable  these 
enormous  land  grants,  the  North  and  W^t 
were  enjoying  unprecedented  prosperity  just  si 
the  time  when  the  world  was  making  its  molt 
marked  advance  in  industrial  and  railroad  doTil- 
opment.  In  striking  contrast  to  this  the  Soqi^ 
with  overwhelming  poverty,  poverty  of  vftifL 
and  money,  drained  of  its  very  lifeblood,  witbWt 
capital  at  home  or  credit  abroad,  with  a  di^* 
ganized  labor  system,  and  unsolved  problcili 
greater  than  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  had 
faced,  had  to  take  up  its  burden  and  workij 
Its  own  salvation  in  competition  with  the 
and  aggressive  North  and  West.  No  pen  ^f^ 
do  justice  to  the  tragic  story  of  the  South  \i^ 
tween  18G0  and  1880.  But  turn  from  a  contem- 
plation of  that  condition,  see  what  has  already 
been  accomplished,  and  then  look  to  the  future 
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THE    SOUTH    OF   TO-DAY    GOMFABED   WITH   THK    REST 
OF   THE    COUNTRY    IN    1880. 

As  a  complement  to  the  statistical  table  pre- 
sented at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  showing 
the  material  development  of  the  South  from 
1880  to  1905,  it  may  be  interesting  to  make  a 
comparison  of  the  South  of  1905  with  the  rest 
of  the  country  in  1880. 


Rest  of  country 
in  1880. 

Southern  States 
in  1906. 

PopalAtion  

88.866,000 

1198,000,000 
9,066,000 
1,345,000 
3,898,000 

36,900,000 

2,940,000 

28,107,000 

$194,000,000 

12,638,000,000 

|4j912,000.000 

1974,000,000 

eiCooo 

114,060,000,000 

25,000,000 

CoHon  mills: 
Capital  inveetod 

$226,000,000 

Number  of  spindles. . .... 

Bales  used 

9,206.000 
2,183,000 

Bitominoas  coal  mined. 

tOrM T.   .-,,..    r   , . 

3,100,000 
70,000,000 

Coke  made,  tons 

8!244,000 

Petrolenm,  barrel** . . 

42,496,000 

Lxmiber  products,  value  . . . 
Manufactures: 
Capital  inrested 

$860,000,000 

$1,500,000,000 
$1,750,000,000 

Prodocts.,  value 

Exports,  value 

$666,000,000 

Railroads,  mileage 

80,000 

Farm  products,  value 

Property,  assessed  value . . . 

$1,750,000,000 

These  figures  present  some  striking  and  sug- 
gestive facts,  which  indicate  something  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  future.  With  a  population 
of  25,000,000,  against  a  population  of  33,855,- 
000  for  the  rest  of  the  country  in  1880,  the 
South  now  has  more  capital  invested  in  cotton 
mills  than  the  rest  of  the  country  then,  and  its 
consumption  of  cotton  in  its  own  mills  is  800,- 
000  bales  greater  than  that  of  the  mills  of  the 
rest  of  the  country  twenty-five  years  ago.  Its 
production  of  bituminous  coal  is  almost  twice  as 


great, — 70,000,000  tons,' against  35,900,000  ;  its 
coke  production  more  than  twice  as  large  ;  its 
petroleum  output  42,495,000  barrels,  against 
26,107,000  barrels.  The  total  value  of  its  farm 
products  is  $200,000,000  greater  than  the  value 
of  all  the  farm  products  of  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try in  1880,  and  its  railroad  mileage  is  9,000 
miles  greater.  The  value  of  its  exports  for  the 
fiscal  year  of  1905  was  nearly  as  great  as  that 
of  the  rest  of  the  country  in  1880,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  the  exports  of  1905  were  large- 
ly reduced  in  value  by  the  temporary  decline  in 
the  exports  of  grain  and  other  products  through 
Southern  ports.  The  lumber  output  of  the  South 
in  19D5,  valued  at  $250,000,000,  was  $56,000,- 
000  greater  than  that  of  the  balance  of  the 
country  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  In  these 
fundamental  lines  of  development  the  progress 
of  the  South  or  its  status  to-day,  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  country  in  1880, 
shows  what  amazing  progress  has  been  made, 
notwithstanding  its  comparative  disadvantages. 
In  the  broader  diversification  of  manufac- 
tures, the  making  of  the  finer-finished  goods, 
and  the  thousand-and-one  smaller  industries 
which  in  the  aggregate  make  up  so  large  a 
total  of  the  manufacturing  interests,  the  South 
is,  of  course,  as  yet  far  behind  the  rest  of  the 
country  twenty-five  years  ago,  but  having  made 
the  great  progress  noted  in  the  development  of 
what  may  be  called  the  primary  industries  of 
coal,  coke,  iron,  petroleum,  lumber,  and  agricul- 
tural interests,  it  is  now  prepared  to  go  forward 
with  equal  activity  in  the  broadest  diversifica- 
tion of  every  line  of  human  endeavor.  When 
account  is  taken  of  the  fact  that  by  virtue  of 
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the  development  of  labor-saving  inventions  and 
the  tremendous  expansion  of  industrial  activi- 
ties as  compared  with  twenty-five  years  ago,  it 
is  not  unreasonable  to  forecast  the  possibility 
that  with  the  magnificent  start  which  it  has 
made,  the  South  will  within  the  next  quarter  of 
a  century  rival  in  agricultural  production  and 


in  manufactures  that  of  the  rest  of  the  countrj 
of  to-day.  The  accomplishment  of  this,  which 
is  within  the  range  not  only  of  possibilities,  bat 
altogether  of  probabilities,  will  give  to  the  South 
within  that  period  a  material  advancement  great 
er  than  the  most  enthusiastic  optimist  of  to-daj 
would  dare  attempt  to  picture. 


THE   DEVELOPMENT  OF  OUR   GULF   PORTS. 


BY  ROBERT  WICKLIFFE  WOOLLEY. 


NEW  ORLEANS  now  ranks  second  only  to 
New  York  among  America's  exporting 
ports,  and  Galveston  is  third.  Gulf  port.  Miss., 
leads  all  domestic  ports  in  its  shipments  of  lum- 
ber, Pensacola  in  sawed  timber,  and  Mobile  in 
cross-ties.  Consider  that,  besides  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  Baltimore,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, of  the  seacoast  cities,  surpass  New  Orleans 
in  population  ;  that  Galveston,  which  has  about 
one-ninth  as  many  inhabitants  as  New  Orleans, 
ranked  eighth  as  an  exporting  port  at  the  time 
it  was  nearly  demolished  by  a  flood  and  a  West 
Indian  hurricane  in  September,  1900,  when  more 
than  eight  thousand  persons  and  millions  of  dol- 
lars' worth  of  property  were  destroyed  ;  that 
Gulfport  was  founded  only  seven  years  ago  and 
was  opened  to  commerce  in  1902,  and  you  will 
get  a  fair  idea  of  the  recent  industrial  develop- 
ment along  our  Gulf  coast. 

The  natural  wealth  and  physical  condition  of 
the  surrounding  country,  and  of  the  country 
adjacent  to  the  streams  which  flow  into  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  are  responsible  for  the  major  portion 
of  this  prosperity.  Some  persons  who  put  much 
faith  in  figures  and   know   little  of  causei^  at 


tribute  it  to  the  Panama  Canal's  prospedive 
completion.  Refill  the  Culebra  cut  and  abuidoD 
the  ditch,  and  the  present  export  business-of  our 
Gulf  ports  would  not  diminish  one  iota.  The 
steamboats  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Alabama^  the 
Tombigbee,  and  the  Red  rivers  would  confinQe 
to  go  heavily  laden  to  tidewater,  and  the  gveat 
railroads  of  the  South  and  West  still  would  haul 
cotton,  wheat,  rice,  sugar,  oil,  lumber,  tuzpen- 
tine,  and  iron  to  the  Gulf  coast  for  reshipment 
to  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  an  economic  fact 
so  well  established  that  men  learned  in  com- 
mercial affairs  everywhere  admit  it. 

<<  Kick  a  barrel  of  flour  at  Minneapolis  and  it 
will  roll  to  New  Orleans,"  James  J.  Hill  onc« 
said  in  explaining  why  it  was  less  expensive  to 
send  Western  consignments  for  foreign  ports  to 
the  Gulf  coast  than  over  the  steep  grades  of  the 
Alleghanies  to  the  Atlantic. 

That  is  part  of  the  story,  but  New  York  and 
her  sister  cities  of  the  Atlantic  coast  have  no 
cause  for  undue  alarm  now,  nor  will  they  have 
in  the  future.  They  are  to  remain  great  ports  of 
the  East,  middle  North,  and  part  of  the  North 
west,  while  the  cities  of  the  Gulf,  especially  New 
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Orleans  and  Galveston,  will  hold  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  Western  and  Southern  States.  The 
lines  of  demarcation  have  simply  been  more 
clearly  drawn,  and  the  rapid  development  of 
Dixie  and  the  newer  West  gives  a  phenomenal 
aspect  to  what  is  really  a  natural  consequence. 

The  financial  distress  of  the  entire  South  at 
the  close  of  the  Civil  War  is  an  old  story.  A 
few  Southerners  told  me,  on  my  recent  trip 
along  the  Gulf  coast,  of  golden  opportunities 
which  they  failed  to  grasp,  of  the  numerous  suc- 
cesses of  Northern  and  Eastern  men,  and  la- 
mented the  passing  of  the  old  school  of  gentle- 
men, the  midday  mint  juleps  and  easygoing 
business  methods.  Others  looked  prosperous, 
and  were  working  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
the  "  Yankees."  There  is  a  difference  between 
the  recuperative  powers  of  the  Cavalier  and 
those  of  the  Hollander  or  Scandinavian. 

PENSACo'la's   IMPOBTAirr    EXPORTS. 

Pensacola,  the  easternmost  of  important  Gulf 
ports  having  a  considerable  foreign  trade,  is 
an  old  Spanish  town  that  is  just  waking  up. 
She  claims  twenty -five  thousand  inhabitants, 
— a  snbstantial  increase  over  the  1900  census 
figures, — and  probably  has  them,  in  spite  of 
the  recent  ravages  of  yellow  fever.  Her  har- 
bor is  the  finest  on  the  coast,  and  x)ne  of  the 
finest  in  the  world.     She  is  the  natural  outlet 


and  port  of  entry  of  western  Florida,  eastern 
Alabama,  western  Georgia,  and  the  country  to 
their  immediate  north,  and  yet  she  has  only  one 
railroad,  and  is  not  on  the  main  line  of  that. 
But  Pensacola  has  pluck.  She  is  to  expend 
$1,500,000  in  the  next  few  years  on  paving  her 
streets  and  making  other  public  improvements  ; 
her  business  men  have  quietly  arranged  for  the 
building  of  a  railroad  to  Memphis,  and  for  the 
extension  of  another's  lines  to  her  gates.  This 
will  create  competition  and  attract  the  attention 
which  she  so  much  desires  and  is  in  need  of. 
The  turpentine  and  resin  industry  has  gradually 
worked  south  from  the  Carolinas  to  Florida, 
Alabama,  and  Mississippi,  and  Pensacola  now 
exports  more  <<  naval  stores,"  as  turpentine  and 
resin  are  known  in  the  commercial  world,  than 
any  other  Gulf  port.  During  the  year  1904  she 
shipped  209,269  barrels  of  resin,  worth  $671,051, 
and  364,150  gallons  of  turpentine,  valued  at 
$216,371.  During  the  same  period  Pensacola 
also  exported  149,650  bales  of  cotton,  value 
$7,539,761 ;  129,096,000  superficial  feet  of  sawed 
timber,  value  $1,586,982  ;  179,493,000  superfi- 
cial feet  of  lumber,  value  $2,884,673  ;  124,322 
tons  of  phosphate,  value  $732,091,  and  other 
staples  in  goodly  quantities.  And  yet  her  harbor 
looks  almost  deserted.  The  Louisville  &  Nash- 
ville Railroad  has  a  great  pier  and  grain  elevator, 
representing  an  outlay  of  more  than  $250,0Ct0. 
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fits  from  the  industry  of  otli- 
ers,  and  their  pride  in  the 
appearance  and  welfare  of 
their  city  is  unmistakable. 
Government  Street  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  residence 
streets  in  America.  It  is  very 
broad  ;  the  homes,  old  and 
new,  are  spacious  and  ele> 
gant  ;    the    yards    abound 
with  palms  and  flowers  of  the 
tropics,  and  along  both  sides 
are  stately  live-oaks  whose 
widespreading  boughs  give 
a  wealth  of  shade.     A  na- 
tive  Mobilian,    Dr.    Henry 
Goldthwaite,  quarantine  oflS- 
cer   of   the    port,    directed 
the   fight   which   kept   the 
city  free  of  yellow  fever  in 
1905. 
Alabama  is  the  fifth  largest  coal-producing 
State  in  the  Union,  and  her  pig  iron  makes  the 
price  of  pig  iron  for  the  world.     Warrior  River, 
which  penetrates  the  State's  great  mineral  re- 
gion, is  being  locked  and  dammed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  in  a  few  years  Mobile  Bay  will 
teem  with  barges  heavily  laden  with  iron  and 
coal,    and   with   tramp   vessels,  come  to  carry 
these  staples  to  foreign  ports.     Even  now  Mobile 


A  PBNBACOLA  WHARF,  SHOWING  8TBAMERS  FROM  LIVERPOOL,  HAMBURG,  AND 
HAVANA  LOADING. 

At  this  pier  the  lion's  share  of  the  business  of 
the  port  is  done,  and  it  presents  an  interesting 
scene  every  business  day  in  the  year.  The  ele- 
vator, however,  is  an  ornament  around  which 
weeds  and  scrub  oaks  grow  without  molestation. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  whereas  Pensacola's 
exports  for  1904  were  valued  at  $14,993,657, — 
$5,042,200  worth  went  to  England, — imports 
through  the  port  amounted  to  only  $779,246. 

MOBILE    AS   A    LUMBER   AND    COAL    PORT. 

There  is  about  Mobile  a  certain  air  of  ease 
and  indolence,  handed  down  from  the  grandees 
of  France  and  Spain  who  ruled  there  a  century 
and  more  ago,  which  many  of  her  aristocratic 
sons  would  not  dispel  if  they  could.  The  old 
town  is  growing,  tall  buildings  are  being  erected, 
and  the  business  of  her  port  is  increasing,  but 
native  Mobilians  may  claim  only  a  small  share 
of  the  credit.  Enterprising  men  from  North 
Carolina  have  tapped  the  stately  pines  in  Ala- 
bama's virgin  forests,  which  only  a  few  years 
ago  were  to  be  had  for  fifty  cents  an  acre,  lum- 
bermen from  the  North  and  East  have  sawed 
these  trees  and  shipped  the  products  to  every 
country  in  the  world, — there  are  thirty  sawmills 
operating  in  the  Mobile  district,  with  an  aggre- 
gate daily  cutting  capacity  of  4,150^000  feet, 
and  representing  an  investment  of  more  than 
$12,000,000, — and  the  owners  of  the  land,  most 
of  them  residents  of  Mobile,  have  cheated  them- 
selves out  of  millions  of  dollars  by  failing  to  see 
the  opportunities  within  their  grasp,  and  by  not 
being  sufficiently  well  informed  as  to  intrinsic 
values  to  charge  a  fair  price  for  the  turpentining 
and  lumbering  rights.  But  that  is  their  own 
"  funeral."    They  have  at  least  reaped  some  bene-      royal  strkbt,  th«  R^J2i(i?1fi!iteif: 
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is  the  cheapest  bunker-coal 
port  in  America.  Fifteen 
steamship  lines  to  all  parts 
of  the  world  make  more  or 
less  frequent  sailings  to  and 
from  Mobile,  and  five  rail- 
roads enter  the  city.  Her 
exports  to  Cuba  exceed  the 
combined  exports  of  all  the 
ports  in  the  United  States, 
except  New  York  ;  in  im- 
ports of  tropical  fruits  she 
ranks  third,  and  she  handles 
almost  the  entire  sisal  crop 
of  Yucatan.  Mobile  has  the 
only  landlocked  harbor  on 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  his- 
tory does  not  record  a  vessel 
lost  in  either  the  harbor  or 
the  bay.  But  the  channel 
from  the  Gulf  to  the  city,  a 
distance  of  about  thirty 
miles,  is  not  yet  deep  enough 
for  many  of  the  big  freight- 
ers of  the  transatlantic  lines 
which  are  to  knock  for  entrance  to  Mobile's  gates 
within  the  next  few  years.  In  1870  the  depth  of 
the  channel  was  only  thirteen  feet.  This  the  Gov- 
ernment has  increased  to  twenty'three  feet,  and 
when  improvements  now  under  way  and  contem- 
plated have  been  finished  Mobile's  channel  will 
be  more  than  thirty  feet  deep  and  two  hundred 
feet  wide.  A  fair  idea  of  the  importance  of 
dredging  this  channel  is  to  be  found  in  a  com- 
parison of  the  business  of  the  port  in  1894  with 


UNLOAUINO  BANANAS  ON  THE  MOBILE  DOCKS. 


that  of  1904.  In  the  former  year,  the  depth 
was  17  feet  and  the  total  value  of  the  imports 
and  exports  was  $3,475,830  ;  in  1904,  with  23 
feet  of  water,  the  exports  and  imports  were 
valued  at  $21,195,860,  an  increase  of  $17,720,- 
057,  or  over  500  per  cent. 

Some  day  in  the  near  future,  when  capitalists 
of  other  sections  of  the  country  realize  more 
fully  than  they  do  now  that  it  is  good  business 
to  erect  factories  where  the  raw  materials  are 
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and  save  freight,  Mobile  will  be  a  manufacturing 
center.  It  is  inevitable.  It  has  been  often 
asked  why  the  wealthy  men  of  this  and  certain 
other  Southern  cities  do  not  organize  companies 
and  erect  factories  independently  of  Northern 
ers  and  Easterners.  The  scarcity  of  skilled  la- 
bor does  not  fully  explain.  One  reason  seems 
to  me  to  be  that  the  balmy  climate  acts  as  an 
antidote  for  industry,  and  another  is  that  the 
ante-helium  prejudice  against  certain  forms  of 
'< trade"  is  still  pronounced  among  the  upper 
classes. 

Mississippi's  new  seaport. 

Seven  years  ago,  J.  T.  Jones,  of  Buffalo,  saw 
the  advantage  of  giving  the  State  of  Mississippi 
a  real  seaport,  with  a  deep  channel  through  Mis- 
sissippi Bay  to  the  Gulf,  and  he  built  Gulf  port. 
He  also  built  a  railroad  from  his  new  town  to 
Hattiesburg  and  Jackson,  a  distance  of  1 68  miles, 
thus  piercing  the  vast  pine  forest  and  cotton 
fields  of  the  southern  and  central  portions  of  the 
State,  and  getting  into  close  touch  with  the 
3,000,000acre  Yazoo  Valley,  one  of  the  most 
fertile  and  productive  tracts  of  land  in  the  world. 
But  that  is  only  half.  Mr.  Jones  had  built,  at 
his  own  expense,  a  great  pier,  3,000  feet  long, 
jutting  straight  out  into  the  bay.  This  cost 
$600,000.  Then  he  had  dug,  also  at  his  own 
expense,  a  channel  310  feet  wide  and  23  feet 
deep  from  the  south  end  of  the  pier  seven  miles 
to  deep  water,  which  extends  five  miles  inshore 
northwest  of  Ship  Island  Light.  At  the  north 
end  of  this  channel  is  an  anchorage  basiij — a 
veritable  snug  harbor  protected  on  the  south  and 
west  by  breakwaters  —  23  feet  deep,  one-half 
mile  long,  and  one-quarter  mile  wide.  The  Gulf 
&  Ship  Island  Railroad  extends  out  to  the  end 
of  the  pier,  and  along  the  western  side  are  being 
constantly  loaded  and  unloaded  big  freighters 
flying  the  flags  of  every  country  in  Europe.  The 
channel  and  basin  cost  11,900,000,  and  to  date 
the  Government  has  not  shared  one  penny  of 


the  expense.  A  special  committee  appointed  to 
investigate  Gulfport  and  its  channel  is  to  report 
to  Congress  at  this  session  on  the  adviBabilitj 
of  having  the  Government  take  charge  of  the 
improvement  and  keep  it  dredged.  This  very 
question  of  dredging  seems  to  be  a  serious  one. 
There  are  engineers  who  believe  it  would  have 
been  wise  to  liave  built  Gulfport  four  miles  to 
the  west  of  the  present  site.  Then,  they  chum, 
the  channel  could  have  taken  a  southeasterly 
direction,  instead  of  one  due  south,  and  thereby 
lessened  the  danger  of  being  refilled  by  the  tide, 
which  comes  in  from  the  southeast  between  Ship 
Island  and  Cat  Island  and  crosses  the  channel 
at  a  sharp  angle. 

Gulfport's  chief  exports  have  been  lumber, 
sawed  timber,  hewed  timber,  and  naval  storee.  In 
1904  there  were  shipped  through  this  port  195,- 
302,000   superficial  feet  of  lumber,  24,500,000 
more   than   were   exported  from   Fensacola, — 
Gulfport^s  nearest  rival.     The  first  import  from 
a  foreign  country  was  3,300  tons  of  iron  pyrites, 
which  arrived  from  Genoa  on  the  Italian  steam- 
ship  Giovan  Maria  d'Ali  on  August  11,  1904. 
The  growth  of  the  town  has  beer 
the  present  population  being  aboi 
if  Founder  Jones*  plans  materialize 
be  a  city  of  formidable  proportion 
line  to  Biloxi  on  the  east  and  Pass 
the   west   is   now  being   construct 
alongside  the  famous  shell  beach  ] 
to  the  hearts  of  thousands  of  weal 
leans  people  who  own  beautiful  su 
on  the  Mississippi  coast,  and  bitt< 

was  encountered  at  Beauvoir,  Misi ^m^^^^^ 

and  Pass  Christian.     Mr.  Jones  purpo« 

Gulfport   the   business  center  of   a 

than  twenty  miles  long,  with  Pass  Ch 

Biloxi   attractive    residence    sections 

casual  observer  it  would  seem  a  dre 

sible  of  fulfillment,  but  his  past  performances 

compel  the  belief  that  he  will  make  good  his 

plan.     That   trolleyDiyti^dct^iriiDtOlie  completed 
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without  the  removal  of  many  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful live-oak  trees  to  be  seen  in  America,  and 
therein  lies  the  pity  of  it.  Gulfport's  surface 
sewers,  unclean  streets,  and  swamp  lots,  charac- 
teristic of  most  new  towns,  were  great  breeding- 
spots  for  the  stegomyia  mosquito,  so  yellow  fever 
made  rapid  headway  there.  Hereafter,  Mr.  Jones 
will  see  that  all  is  clean  and  sanitary. 

THE    GHOWING    GOHHERCE    OF   NEW    OBLEANS. 

The  commercial  importance  of  New  Orleans 
can  hardly  be  overestimated,  and  predicting 
what  her  size  will  be  ten  or  twenty  years  hence 
is  hazardous  business.  In  all  of  her  hotels,  ex- 
changes, and  leading  caf^s  are  posted  signs  an- 
nouncing that  all  manufacturing  enterprises  will 
be  exempted  from  taxation  until  1910,  and  that, 
with  a  certain  amount  of  "  circularizing,"  seems  to 
have  been  about  the  most  serious  effort  made  to 
attract  outside  capital  until  the  present  year. 
Within  the  last  few  months  men  of  wealth  have 
inau^rated  a  movement  to  organize  and  launch 
certain  big  industrial  enterprises,  and  in  this 
way  it  is  hoped  to  demonstrate  to  outsiders  that 
New  Orleans  people  have  faith  in  the  future  of 
their  city.  Of  course,  the  one  great  difficulty 
to  be  overcome  at  the  present  time  is  the  fear 
of  yellow  fever.  That  this  plague  should  again 
have  broken  through  quarantine  and  become 
epidemic  has  put  a  serious  aspect  on  what 
seemed  to  be  a  glorious  prospect.  Italians  or 
other  Mediterranean  peoples  will  probably  not 


be  frightened  away,  but  they  are  not  the  skilled 
laborers  who  are  needed  to  work  in  the  mills. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  sugar  planters,  who  are 
mainly  responsible  for  the  recent  influx  of 
Italians  to  New  Orleans  and  southern  Louisiana, 
are  heartily  disgusted  with  this  class  of  labor. 
Long  before  yellow  fever  was  laid  at  his  door, 
the  Italian  was  found  to  be  unskilled  and  far 
inferior  to  the  negro  as  a  handler  of  cane 
and  the  mule.  Between  the  latter  and  the 
colored  man  there  is  a  perfect  understanding. 
The  mule  likes  neither  the  Italian's  ways  nor 
his  language.  The  result  ife  that  efforts  are  now 
being  made  to  stem  the  exodus  of  negroes  from 
the  plantations  of  Iberia  and  other  sugar-grow- 
ing parishes,  and  to  induce  the  good  ones  who 
have  gone  to  return. 

The  population  of  New  Orleans  in  1900  was 
287,104,  and  her  most  optimistic  citizens  now 
only  claim  325,000,  which  is  rank  conservatism 
when  compared  with  the  claims  made  for  other 
progressive  cities  of  the  South.  Actually,  New 
Orleans  is  growing  in  importance  as  a  port  out 
of  all  proportion  to  her  increase  in  size.  She 
has  a  number  of  large  sugar  refineries  and  cot- 
ton mills,  but  few  other  manufactories  to  boast 
of.  "When  she  gets  these,  laboring  men  and 
their  families  will  go  there,  and  those  who  revel 
in  figures  will  marvel  at  her  growth. 

New  Orleans  has  reaped  no  tangible  benefits 
from  the  assured  fact  that  there  is  to  be  a  Panama 
Canal,  unless  it  be  from  increased  activity  in  the 
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real* estate  market.  But  she 
hopes  for  much  from  it.  She 
expects  the  Mississippi  River 
and  its  tributaries,  and  the 
great  railroads  from  the 
North,  East,  and  West  which 
focus  there,  to  be  like  so 
many  endless  chains  of  buck- 
ets bearing  all  manner  of 
foodstuffs,  raw  materials, 
and  articles  of  manufacture 
to  her  wharves,  there  to  be 
transferred  to  mighty  ocean 
liners  for  reshipment  to  the 
western  coast  of  South 
America,  Australia,  and  the 
Orient.  It  is  then  that  she 
hopes  to  be  able  to  throw 
the  gauntlet  to  New  York, 
challenging  her  to  maintain 
her  supremacy  among  Amer- 
ican seaports  if  she  can  I  Of 
course.  Mobile,  Pensacola, 
and  Galveston  have  great  expectations  in  this 
direction,  but  the  place  of  more  or  less  crystal- 
lized ambition  is  in  New  Orleans.  Her  great 
financial  institutions  like  the  Hibernia  Bank  & 
Trust  Company  and  the  Whitney  National  Bank, 
two  of  the  strongest  south  of  the  Ohio  and  Poto- 
mac rivers ;  the  fourteen  and  eighteen  story 
buildings  ;  the  new  Belt  Railroad  ;  the  increas- 
ing docking  facilities  and  other  improvements 


THM  BIYBR  PACKET  AND  ITERBYBOAT  IiANDINO  AT  NEW  OBLEAlfS. 


along  the  water  front,  are  vanes  that  indicate 
extraordinary  confidence  in  the  future  as  well  as 
present  prosperity. 

New  Orleans  is  a  hive  of  industry,  and  the 
recent  visitation  of  yellow  fever  will  not  deter 
her.     It  will  force  her  officials  to  keep  the  more 
densely  populated  portions  of  the  city  clean,  lo 
give   the   mosquito   no   quarter,  and    to    adopt 
everywhere  the  latest  sanitary  improvements,  is. 
order  that  the  disease  mav 
be  battled   with   the    better 
should  it  ever  appear  again. 
New  Orleans  has  at  all  times 
water  deep  enough  to   float 
comfortably  the  biggest  ves- 
sels afloat  or  yet  to  be  built 
She  has  an  abundance  of  raw 
materials,  and  she  is  the  nat- 
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brough  the  port.  The  former  diminished  from 
M9J35,000  in  1903  to  $25,257,143  in  1904,  and 
he  latter  from  $59,329,791  to  $10,821,350  in  the 
ame  period.  There  were  256  kinds  of  articles 
\i  commerce  exported  last  year,  and  their  total 
valuation  foots  up  nearly  a  billion  dollars.  The 
otal  value  of  New  Orleans  imports  for  1904  was 
fnly  $34,894,809. 

FLUCKT    AND   AQQBESSITE   GALVESTON. 

Qalveston's   pluck   is   inspiring.     Robbed  of 
nore  than  8,000   inhabitants  and  nearly  $20,- 


000,000  worth  of  property,  cut  off  from  all  com- 
munication with  the  mainland,  and  prostrated 
beyond  description,  almost  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye,  by  one  fell  swoop  of  a  Gulf  tornado  just 
five  years  ago,  she  has  righted  herself  and  made 
herself  fairer  to  the  eye  and  of  more  importance 
in  the  business  world  than  ever  before.  Could 
any  other  American  city  have  done  as  much  in 
so  short  a  time  ?  That  question  the  future  may 
answer  with  another  terrible  emergency  else- 
where. The  thing  which  most  impresses  the 
average  visitor  to  Galveston  is  the  sea  wall  and 
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the  formidable  riprap  of  huge  red  granite  blocks 
at  its  base.  This  wall  is  built  of  stone  and  con- 
crete, is  sixteen  feet  wide  at  the  base  and  five 
feet  wide  at  the  top,  and  is  seventeen  feet  above 
mean  low  tide. 

One  hears  no  talk  of  graft  in  connection  with 
these  stupendous  undertakings.  Shortly  after  the 
flood,  the  State  legislature  passed  a  special  act 
turning  over  the  city  of  Galveston  to  four  com- 
missioners, one  of  whom  was  to  be  elected  presi- 
dent and  perform  the  duties  of  mayor.  So  well  has 
the  system  worked  that  San  Antonio  and  Hous- 
ton have  adopted  it.  Galveston's  commissioners 
are  high-minded  citizens  who  are  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  salaries  they  receive,  and  whose 
sole  idea  is  to  make  of  her  all  that  the  chief  port 
of  the  Empire  State  of  Texas  ought  to  be. 

Several  cities  and  towns  tried  to  profit  by 
Galveston's  misfortune,  but  they  accomplished 
little.     Port   Arthur,    on   Lake   Sabine,   is  the 
southern  terminus  of  one  railroad,  and  is  touched 
by  another.     It  has  grown   rapidly,  and  with 
a  deep>er  channel  may  become  of  considerable 
importance  in  tbe  future.     Beaumont,  on   the 
Neches  River,  is  less  than  thirty  miles  from  the 
Gulf,  and  Congress  has  made  an  appropriation 
for  digging  a  canal  from  the  mouth  of  the  Neches, 
which  is  very  deep,  along  the  west  shore  of  Lake 
Sabine  to  the  Gulf.     That  city  has  several  big 
rice  mills,  and  the  largest  oil  refinery  in  the 
South  or  West.     Orange,  a  growing  little  city 
on  the  Sabine  River,  is  also  to  have  a  channel 
to  the  Gulf,  and  she  has  fond  hopes  for  the  fu- 
ture.   Corpus  Christi,  situated  on  a  high  bluff 
overlooking  the  bay  of  that  name,  is  to  be  a 
full-fledged    port   when   the    deepening   of  the 
channel  through  Aransas  Pass  is  finished,  and 
Port  Lavaca,  where  they  can  cove  oysters  and 
sometimes  use  Baltimore  labels,  will  have  deep 
water  in  the  near  future. 

But  Galveston  is  the  natural  port  of  Texas, 
and  always  will  be.  The  great  transcontinental 
railroads  enter  there,  and  the  big  passenger  and 
freight  steamers  from  New  York  and  trans- 
oceanic ports  now  find  their  moorings  in  her  bay 
safe  and  ample.  The  Southern  Pacific  company 
alone  has  spent  millions  of  dollars  for  docks, 
elevators,  and  approaches.  In  that  company's 
yards  I  saw  a  long  train  cf  cars  loaded  with 
sugar  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands  bound  for  New 
York  and  Europe.  This  tremendous  through 
trade  is  one  of  the  things  which  make  Galveston 
great  as  a  seaport,  but  it  is  not  the  chief  thing. 
All  Texas  is  growing  faster  and  becoming  richer, 
proportionately,  than  any  other  section  of  this 
country,  and  practically  every  pound  she  ships 
by  water  goes  through  Galveston.  Moreover, 
such    railroads  as    the  Southern    Pacific,    the 
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Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  F^,  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  &  Texas,  and  the  International  &  Great 
Northern  are  constant  feeders  from  many  direc- 
tions, and  from  one  thousand  to  two  thousand 
miles  distant. 

Galveston's  population  in  1900  was  37,789. 
To-day  it  is  about  32,000.  At  the  time  of  the 
flood  she  was,  per  capita^  one  of  the  two  or  three 
richest  cities  in  America,  and  still  ranks  very 
high,  millionaires  being  fairly  common  for  a 
place  of  her  size.  Property  values  are  now  about 
the  same  as  they  were  just  before  the  disaster, 
and  there  is  great  activity  in  the  real-estate  mar- 
ket. Many  people  who  went  away  to-  live  have 
returned,  and  many  new  residents  have  come 
from  the  North  and  the  East.  Galveston  is  not 
growing  so  fast  as  she  would  had  the  flood 
never  visited  her.  There  are  thousands  of  per- 
sons who  believe  it  is  not  safe  even  to  spend  the 
night  there,  and  this  fear  is  bound  to  injure  the 
city's  growth  for  years  to  come.  Nothing  short 
of  complete  destruction,  however,  will  stop  her 
growth  as  a  port,  and  if  the  500-feet-wide  cause- 
way which  is  now  being  seriously  discussed  is 
ever  constructed  between  Galveston  Island  and 
the  mainland,  many  a  doubting  Thomas  will  be 
won  over.* 

*A  full  account  of  Galveston's  remarkable  restoration 
after  the  flood  of  1900  will  be  found  in  the  foUowing  article. 
Digitized  by  VjOOQ  IC 
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that  awful  September  night.  Probably  a  bar- 
ren sand-bank,  where  once  stood  a  little  home, 
built  and  adorned  with  hard-earned  savings, 
made  each  hearken  to  the  doctrine  of  protection. 
Certain  it  was  that  an  upheaval  against  the  old 
regime  took  place.  The  politicians  fought  hard, 
but  they  were  opposing  vital,  living,  throbbing 
issues  and  they  lost.  Six-sevenths  of  the  people 
were  against  them. 

The  first  step  toward  protection  had  been  won. 
The  new  commission  form  of  government,  with 
its  executive  force  appointed  by  the  governor  of 
the  State,  proved  the  most  efficient  in  the  his- 
tory of  Galveston.  A  rapid,  effective  move  had 
been  made  by  the  Deep  Water  Committee. 

Next,  largely  through  the  efforts  of  this  body, 
the  purely  formal  right  to  undertake  the  actual 
work  itself  was  obtained  from  the  State.  Then 
came  the  third  and  final  step  in  the  fight  for 
protection,  the  raising  of  adequate  funds. 

FINANCING    THE    UNDERTAKING. 

Again  appears  the  hand  of  the  Deep  Water 
Committee,  for,  on  September  24,  1901,  at  the 
first  regidar  meeting  of  the  mayor  and  commis- 
sioners under  the  new  city  charter,  prompt  ac- 
tion was  taken  at  the  special  request  of  that  or- 
ganization. Resolutions  were  passed  providing 
for  the  employment  of  an  expert  board  of  en- 
gineers to  report  a  definite  plan  for  protecting 
file  city,  and  the  cost  of  the  work.  In  less  than 
two  months,  three  noted  personages  in  the  en- 
gineering world, — Gen.  Henry  M.  Robert,  late 
chief  engineer  of  the  United  States  Army  ;  Mr. 
Alfred  Noble,  and  Mr.  H.  C.  Ripley,— had 
agreed  to  serve.  On  January  25,  1902,  they  re- 
ported a  plan  calling  for  the  erection  of  a  solid 
concrete  wall  along  the  Gulf  front  and  the  rais- 
ing of  the  city's  grade,  the  whole  undertaking 
to  cost  $3,505,000. 

This  plan  was  promptly  accepted  by  the  city, 
and  shortly  afterward  the  county  of  Galveston 
was  requested,  through  the  Commissioners'  Court, 
to  undertake  the  building  of  the  sea  wall,  at  a 
cost  of  $1,500,000,  leaving  to  the  city  the  rais- 
ing of  the  grade,  estimated  at  $2,000,000.  Prop- 
erty-owners in  the  city  pay  taxes  in  both  juris- 
dictions, and  hence  must  bear  both  burdens. 

Ere  the  county  could  undertake  this  work,  it 
was  necessary  by  law  that  two-thirds  of  the  vot- 
ers agree  to  it.  Accordingly,  the  proposition  to 
issue  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $1,500,000  for  the 
construction  of  a  sea  wall,  and  to  levy  a  tax  of 
fifty  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars  to  provide  in- 
terest and  the  legal  2  per  cent,  sinking  fund, 
was  submitted  to  the  people.  Three  thousand 
votes  were  cast  for  it  and  twenty -two  against  it. 
This  result  of  the  "  sea  wall  election  "  is  one 


of  the  most  significant  events  in  all  the  under- 
taking. It  is  the  very  epitome  of  the  reason  for 
success.  It  shows,  as  few  things  could  sljow,  the 
genuineness  and  unanimity  of  public  opinion. 
The  people,  heart  and  soul,  were  backing  the 
movement. 

Application  was  now  made  by  the  city  for 
State  aid  in  its  share  of  the  work,  grade-raising. 
After  much  debate,  a  bill  was  passed  by  the  leg- 
islature, granting  to  the  city  the  ad  valorem  taxes 
and  a  portion  of  the  occupation  and  poll  taxes 
for  two  years,  amounting  to,  probably,  $140,000. 
Not  daunted  by  this  meager  help,  the  city  con- 
tinued to  push  its  request,  and  the  next  year,  at  the 
assembling  of  the  twenty-eighth  legislature,  the 
time  limit  of  the  foregoing  appropriation  was 
extended  fifteen  years  and  the  taxable  area  to 
all  Galveston  County.  The  total  sum  thus  re- 
ceived from  the  State  will  amount  to,  approxi- 
mately, $1,000,000,  —  $70,000  per  annum.  If 
this  had  not  been  granted,  the  city  would  have 
been  unable  to  undertake  the  grade-raising.  The 
other  $1,000,000  of  this  total  $2,000,000  amoont 
will  be  paid  directly  from  the  city  funds. 

BUILDING    THE    WALL. 

Preliminaries  were  now  over.  Funds  seemed 
assured.  Henceforward,  the  question  of  protec- 
tion was  consigned  to  the  engineer's  skill  and 
the  financier's  competence  and  honesty  in  judi- 
ciously handling  the  public's  money. 

On  September  19,  1902,  the  contract  for  the 
building  of  the  sea  wall  was  awarded  to  J.  M. 
O'Rourke  &;  Co.,  of  Denver,  Col.,  at  a  cost  of 
$1,198,318.  This  wall  was  to  be  of  solid  coo- 
Crete,  1 6  feet  high,  1 6  feet  thick  at  the  base,  tod 
5  feet  at  the  top,  and  was  to  skirt  the  Gulf  front 
for  three  and  one-quarter  miles.  To  guard  it 
from  the  full  force  of  the  waves,  there  was  to 
extend  along  the  sea  side  a  breakwater,  or  rip- 
rap, 27  feet  in  width,  composed  of  rough  blocks 
of  stone.  Such  was  to  be  the  finished  work,  ind 
the  foundation  on  which  to  build  was  a  mere 
sand-bar  at  the  edge  of  the  heaving  sea. 

One  month  after  the  awarding  of  the  contnc( 
the  construction  began.  In  unison  with  the  roar 
of  the  surf  arose  the  rapid  thud,  thud,  thud  of 
four  pile-drivers  laying  the  foundation  of  the 
great  wall.  Two  were  forcing  through  thirty, 
forty,  fifty  feet  of  shifty  sand  to  solid  clay  hoi 
tom  huge,  creosoted  timbers,  extending  in  four 
parallel  lines  3^  feet  apart,  each  pile  being  4  feet 
from  its  nearest  neighbor.  In  the  wake  of  each 
of  these  two  machines  came  a  similar  one  drir 
ing  the  sheet  piling,  a  row  of  heavy  1-foot  plani 
driven  24  feet  into  the  sand,  and  so  near  to  one 
another  as  to  be  practically  water-tight  The 
purpose  of   the  sheet   piling  is  to  protect  the 
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▲  BI1U>*B-XTX  TXXW  OF  OANAL,  GULF,  AND  SElCTIOlX  ACROSS  THE  CANAL,  JUST  IN  REAB  OF  THB  8BA  WAliL,  FILLED  TO  ORADB. 


THE    CAMPAIGN    FOB    PROTECTION. 

This  idea  of  protection  was  not  new.  In 
1874,  Gen,  Braxton  Bragg  and  a  few  other 
thoughtful  men  advocated  earnestly  the  build- 
ing of  "an  adequate  system  of  dikes  and  other 
protections."  Thus,  the  idea  was  born  a  gener- 
ation ago,  but  failed  to  be  generally  entertained 
until  after  the  storm  of  1900. 

Then  it  was  that  a  unique  body  of  citizens 
took  it  in  hand,  and  with  masterly  cleverness 
and  rapidity  overcame  all  obstacles,  and,  finally, 
made  possible  the  actual  building  of  this  "  ade- 
quate system  of  dikes  and  other  protections.'* 
The  Beep  Water  Committee  is  the  name  of  this 
organization,  composed  of  seventeen  members, 
all  solid  business  men, — bankers,  merchants, 
brokers,  lawyers.  It  was  formed  many  years 
ago,  and,  as  its  name  indicates,  its  purpose  was 
the  deepening  of  Galveston  Harbor.  It  has 
long  had  its  representative  in  Washington,  as 
well  as  at  the  State  capital,  Austin.  Largely 
through  its  efforts,  the  national  government  was 
induced  to  build  the  great  Galveston  jetties, 
coeting  $9,000,000. 

A  few  months  after  the  storm,  this  body 
quietly  resolved  to  inaugurate  a  movement  for 
protection  against  further  danger  to  life  and 
property.  With  clear  forethought,  these  cap- 
tains of  local  finance  and  trade  planned  their 
campaign.  First,  an  efficient  and  honest  muni- 
cipal government  had  to  be  installed.  Political 
rings  then  controlled  the  city,  and  had  controlled 
it  for  the  best  part  of  forty  years.  Even  in  the 
time  of  Galveston's  prosperity,  the  expenditures 
each  year  had  been  something  like  $100,000 
over  the  income.  It  had  become  customary  to 
iaane  floating  indebtedness  bonds  to  the  amount 


of  $200,000  every  two  years  to  aid  in  meeting 
the  running  expenses,  and  consequently  there 
was  always  a  heavy  floating  debt  overhanging 
the  city.  It  would  be  foolhardy  for  a  bankrupt 
and  demoralized  municipality  of  thirty  thousand 
to  embark  on  an  enterprise  of  such  moment 
with  its  public  affairs  under  such  management. 
Thus,  the  first  step  to  be  taken  in  physical  pro- 
tection from  the  sea  was  civic  reform. 

Quietly  the  Deep  Water  Committee  went 
about  its  work,  for  it  was  better  that  a  small 
body  of  business  men  should  head  a  refonn 
movement  unknown,  since  the  attack  was  to  be 
made  on  established  political  combinations. 

A  committee  of  lawyers  was  selected  to  draw 
up  and  submit  a  plan  for  a  new  form  of  city 
government.  Under  this  plan,  Galveston  was 
to  have  a  commission  government,  with  its  ex- 
ecutive force, — a  mayor  and  four  commissioners, 
— appointed  by  the  Governor  of  Texas. 

By  the  press,  and  by  men  accountable  to  the 
Deep  Water  Committee,  the  proposition  was 
laid  before  the  people.  Simple  and  conclusive 
facts  were  stated.  The  new  charter  was  the 
direct  question  at  issue.  Protection  from  the 
sea  and  an  effort  to  better  conditions  soon  be- 
came a  living  part  of  the  campaign.  The  Irish 
drayman,  the  negro  stevedore,  the  fisherman, 
the  small  merchant,  the  host  of  dock  hands, — 
most  of  whom  had  heretofore  been  tools  of  the 
ward  boss, — either  became  tools  of  the  opposition, 
or  resolved  for  the  first  time  to  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  bossism  and  do  a  little  voting  on  their 
own  account.  In  the  light  of  subsequent  events, 
the  latter  seems  the  case.  Why  ?  Probably 
the  general  depression  in  the  city  gave  them 
less  work.  Probably  they  had  seen  a  dear 
friend,  or  a  wife,  or  a  child  swept  ou0tg)^4@D 
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form,  or  *<box,"  the  shape 
and  size  of  a  60 -foot  section 
of  the  wall.    Then,  on  a  cai; 
immediately  in  rear  of  the 
wall  was  stationed  the 
**big"  concrete  mixer,  with 
two  steam  cranes.    To  each 
of  the  cranes  was  attached 
a  huge  iron  bucket.     One 
crane  swung  its  bucket  far 
out  over  tiiree  parallel  lines 
of  loaded  cars.     From  one 
car    the    Ijucket    received 
the    proper   proportion   of 
crushed  granite  ;  from  an- 
other,  sand  ;    and    from  a 
third,  cement.  Back  swung 
the  crane,  and  the  load  was 
emptied  into  the  receiving 
funnel  of  the  mixer.  At  the 
mixer's  discharging  funnel 
operated   the  other   crane, 
and  with  its   load  of  con- 
crete   it   swung    over  the 
wooden   '*  box."     A  signal  was  given,   a  rope 
jerked,  the  bottom  of  the  bucket  opened,  and 
the  mass  was  dropped  within,  where  the  "  tamp- 
ing crew"  packed  it  down.     As  the  concrete 
filled  the  wooden  shell,  it  gradually  covered  the 
10-foot  steel  reenforcing  rods  occurring  at  in- 
tervals of  4  feet,  and  held  in  a  semi  -  vertical 
position  by  light  rope. 

With  admirable  system  the  work  progressed, 
and  on  the  29th  of  July,  1904,  at  2:55  p.m.,  the 
great  wall  stood  completed, — ^a  frowning  forV 
ress,  an  engineering  triumph,  a  result  of  public 
spirit.  It  is  a  colossal  structure,  weighing  40,- 
000  pounds  per  foot,  and  composed  of  13,110 
car-loads  of  material,  proportioned  as  follows : 
Crushed  granite,  7,500  ;  sand,  2,500  ;  cement, 
1,350  J  round  piling,  1,000  ;  sheet  piling,  750  ; 
reenforcing  rods,  10.  These  figures  do  not  in- 
clude the  granite  riprap,  consisting  of  5,000  car- 
loads of  stone,  and  weighing  100,000  tons.  The 
sea  wall  originally  extended  17,593  feet,  but  the 
national  government  has  continued  it  one  mile 
farther,  so  that  it  now  includes  Fort  Crockett. 

RAISING    THE    LEVEL    OF    THE    CITY. 

The  engineering  problem  of  building  the  sea 
wall  was  simpler  than  that  of  carrying  out  the 
second  half  of  the  plan  for  protecting  the  city, 
— the  raising  of  the  grade.  This  means  the  fill- 
ing in  with  earth  or  sand  from  the  top  of  the 
sea  wall  back  across  the  island  to  the  \)ay  front, 
from  a  height  of  1 7  feet  at  the  wall  to  8  feet 
at  the  bay.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  busi- 
ness section  next  the  bay,  because  x)f  its  many 
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large  stone  buildings  and  protected  situation,  is 
not  included  in  the  above  area. 

After  a  careful  preliminary  survey,  in  which 
it  was  estimated  that  11,244,000  cubic  yards  of 
material  would  be  necQpsary  for  the  fill,  the  con- 
tract was  awarded  to  Goedhart  &  Bates,  of  New 
York  City.  The  cost  was  figured  upon  the  basis 
of  18^  cents  per  cubic  yard  for  the  area  under 
the  supervision  of  the  city,  amounting  to  $1,- 
938,175.  For  filling  the  100-foot  strip  of  the 
sea  wall  right  of  way  immediately  in  rear  of 
the  wall,  20  cents  per  cubic  yard  was  the  cost, 
or  a  total  of  $142,570.  This  latter  work  was 
under  the  supervision  of  the  county. 

The  three  fundamental  divisions  in  the  prob- 
lem of  grade-raising  were, — first,  the  obtaining 
of  the  material ;  second,  its  transportation  ;  third, 
its  distribution.  The  solution  of  the  problem 
was  as  ingenious  as  simple,  and  was  in  accord 
with  the  most  advanced  engineering  practice. 
Neither  railroads,  nor  dump-carts,  nor  the  pro- 
ve rlnal  man  with  the  wheelbarrow  played  any 
part.  From  the  coast  of  Germany  have  come 
four  powerful  suction  dredges, — the  Holm,  with 
a  capacity  of  550  cubic  yards  ;  and  the  Texas, 
Leviathan,  and  Galveston,  each  with  a  capacity 
of  1,500  cubic  yards.  The  ITolm  was  the  first 
to  arrive.  In  conjunction  with  two  "cutter" 
dredges,  and  some  forty  (since  increased  to  sev- 
enty) steel  '*  scrapers,"  pulled  by  mules,  it  began 
the  construction  of  a  ship  canal  in  rear  of  the 
sea  wall.  This  canal,  when  finished,  will  extend 
for  two  and  one-half  miles,  and  is  200  feet  wide 
and  J I  feet  deep.     It  is  the  key  to  the  solution 
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of  the  problem  of  transportation  and  distribu- 
tion of  grade-raising  material.  This  material  is 
to  be  sea  sand,  obtained  from  the  bay  and  oR 
the  bar.  The  suction  dredge  steams  to  sea,  and 
drops  to  the  bottom  her  receiving  main.  The 
engined  begin  to  throb,  and  into  her  roomy 
'♦hopper"  pours  serai-liquid  sand  and  water. 
When  loaded  she  turns  on  her  homeward  trip, 
and  deep-laden  enters  the  canal.  As  the  canal 
progresses,  the  dredges  establish  pipe  stations 
at  ^e  head  of  each  street,  ending  thereon.  At 
these  pipe  stations  they  discharge  their  loads  by 
expelling  the^  through  42-inch  mains,  extending 
ap  each  street.  At  the  ends  of  the  mains  gush 
oat  sand  and  water.  The  sand  settles  and  the 
water  flows  off.  At  no  time  will  the  base  of 
distribution, — the  dredge, — ^be  more  than  a  mile 
and  one-quarter  from  the  point  of  discharge. 
Grade-raising  is  progressing  from  the  edge  of 
the  canal  toward  the  bay.  After  the  grade  has 
been  raised,  the  dredges  will  fill  the  canal  by 
discharging  their  loads  into  it,  backing  out  as 
they  do  BO. 

Night  and  day  operations  are  continuing,  each 
dredge  making  five  or  six  round  trips  in  twenty- 


four  hours.  The  contract  time  for  completion  of 
the  work  is  January  1,  1907.  In  little  over  two 
years  will  250  men, — the  combined  strength 
of  the  grade-raising  force, — build,  virtually,  a 
mountain,  its  cubic  contents  so  great  that  if 
every  individual  of  the  350,000,000  population 
of  Europe  staggered  under  a  load  of  sand,  all 
their  loads  combined  would  hardly  duplicate  it. 
It  would  take  more  than  700  steamships  the  size 
of  the  great  Baltic,  which  is  the  largest  in  the 
world,  to  carry  these  17,000,000  tons  of  sand. 

All  this  entails  heavy  accompanying  expense. 
Pavements,  car  lines,  sewer  pipes,  buildings, — 
all  must  be  elevated  to  meet  the  increase  in 
grade.  It  will  necessitate  the  raising  of  some 
3,000  buildings.  The  owners  of  these  bear  the 
expense. 

The  whole  scheme  of  protection  is  now  rapidly 
nearing  completion.  When  this  comes  to  pass, 
Galveston  will  stand  reclaimed.  From  the  con- 
ception of  the  idea  in  the  gloom  of  failure  and 
destruction  to  the  present  wonderful  achieve- 
ments the  keynote  has  been — public  spirit.  The 
people  of  Galveston,  rich  and  poor,  are  bearing 
the  expense  for  these  engineering  triumphs. 
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(The  water  flows  off  and  leaves  the  sand.) 
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DOWN  at  San  Antonio  they  are  fond  of  tell- 
ing how,  one  day  early  in  the  fifties, 
Robert  E.  Lee,  then  an  officer  in  the  United 
States  Army,  stood  for  a  long  time  on  a  high 
bluff  in  Kerr  County,  Texas,  and  looked  thought- 
fully toward  the  Northwest.  Joseph  E.  Johnston 
and  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  are  said  to  have 
been  standing  near  by. 

"  What  do  you  see  ?  "  asked  one. 

"  I  am  listening  to  the  footsteps  of  oncoming 
millions,"  he  answered. 

Human  endurance  permitting,  the  famous 
soldier  might  have  stood  there  until  the  present 
day  without  being  jostled  aside  by  the  immi- 
grating hordes,  but  they  would  h%ve  made  him 
a  director  of  nations  in  peace,  to  guide  them  to 
pots  of  gold  and  spheres  of  influence  in  the  new 
El  Dorado.  A  million  Germans,  Poles,  Czechs, 
and  Anglo-Saxons  have  settled  in  Southwest 
Texas  since  then,  native  peons  and  decadent 
hidalgoes  are  serving  them  and  catering  to  their 
wants,  and  yet  one  may  still  roam  over  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  acres  of  meadow,  mesquite,  and 
cactus  undisturbed  save  by  the  bark  of  a  timor- 
'ous  coyote  or  possibly  the  distant  rustle  of  a 


OZriONS  DUO  FOR  THK  MARKET,  NSAR  KARKB8  CITY. 


jaguar.  That  is  the  land  of  magnificent  acre- 
age and  distances.  Fence  off  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut from  the  Thames  River  to  the  New 
York  line,  make  the  capitol  at  Hartford  the 
manor-house,  then  place  the  front  gate  at  New 
Haven,  and  you  will  have  an  estate  of  about  the 
dimensions  of  the  King  ranch,  in  Hidalgo,  Star, 
and  Nueces  counties.  One  million  acres  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  cattle  owned  by  one 
woman  I  Ranches  containing  from  100,000  to 
500,000  acres  are  so  numerous  as  to  be  almost 
commonplace. 

But  it  is  the  breaking  up  of  these  vast  hold- 
ings which  is  responsible  for  the  sensational 
development  now  attracting  the  attention  of  all 
America.  One  optimistic  Texan  told  me  that 
the  cattlemen  had  tired  of  silence  and  longed 
for  company.  Maybe  they  have.  It  is  the  jingle 
of  gold,  though,  which  has  stirred  them.  From 
five  to  thirty  acres  of  grass,  according  to  the 
productiveness  of  the  soil,  are  required  to  fatten 
a  steer.  So  long  as  that  steer's  selling  price 
pays,  above  all  expenses,  6  per  cent,  on  the  market 
value  of  the  land,  there  is  money  in  raising  it 
When  the  land  increases  in  value,  however,  there 
is  more  money  in  selling  the  ranch.  The  steer 
is  falling  behind,  and  that  is  why  Texas,  from 
San  Antonio,  Houston,  and  Galveston  on  the 
north  to  Brownsville  on  the  south,  is  booming 
as  it  never  did  before.  Mere  outposts  of  a  few 
years  ago  are  flourishing  young  cities  now  ;  more 
towns  are  springing  up,  and  there  are  great  plan- 
tations'where  the  rattle  of  the  mower  and  the 
song  of  the  plowman  have  supplanted  the  crack 
of  the  cowboy's  lash  and  the  soughing  of  the 
wind  in  the  chaparral.  Whither  goes  the  cattle- 
man ?  To  western  Texas  and  the  Territories, 
and  eventually  into  Mexico. 

A    GREAT    FRUIT    AND    VEGETABLE    OARDKN. 

On  being  admitted  to  the  Union,  Texas  re- 
served the  right  to  be  subdivided  into  five 
States  whenever  her  population  should  justify 
it ;  and  when  the  partition  is  made,  that  portion 
now  known  as  Southwest  Texas,  but  which  is 
really  southern  Texas,  will  become  one  of  lihe 
richest  of  all  the  commonwealths.  Governor 
Herrick,  of  Ohio,  made  the  trip  from  Corpus 
Christi  to  Brownsville  last  spring,  and  tele- 
graphed Governor  Lanham  that  he  had  just 
seen  the  richest  section  of  the  greatest  State  in 
the  Union.  That  may  seem  fulsome  praise,  but 
results  go  far  to  prove  its  truth.     For  instance, 
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near  Laredo,  which  is  nearly 
two  hundred  miles  west  of 
Corpus  Christi,  a  man  named 
Alexander  planted  thirty-five 
acres  in  onions  in  1904,  and 
cleared,  approximately,  $21,- 
000.  His  gross  receipts  were 
128,000,  and  his  expenses 
$7,000.  In  1905,  John  Clos- 
ner  reaped  nine  cuttings  of 
alfalfa  from  a  220'acre  field 
near  Hidalgo,  which  is  in 
the  extreme  southern  section 
of  Hidalgo  County,  on  the 
Rio  Grande  River.  The  total 
yield  was  2,475  tons,  and  it 
marketed  at  $1 1  per  ton,  or 
$27,225.  His  net  profit  was 
$17,445,  or  $79.25  per  acre 
on  land  which  cost  less  than 
$5  per  acre.  Three  years  ago,  Mr.  Closner 
sold  the  crop  from  a  two- acre  banana  grove 
for  $500.  There  was  practically  no  cost  of 
production.  Four  hundred  refrigerator  car- 
loads of  truck,  consisting  of  Bermuda  onions, 
cabbage,  potatoes,  watermelons,  cantaloupes, 
mixed  vegetables,  and  strawberries,  were  shipped 
from  the  extreme  southwest  section  during 
the  spring  of  1905,  and  every  consignment 
properly  marketed  brought  handsome  returns 
to  the  producer.  Many  fruit-growers  and  gar- 
deners simply  billed  their  products  to  certain 
commission  merchants  in  the  large  cities  and 
hoped  for  the  best.  Almost  invariably  an  un- 
favorable report  was  received.  One  man  was 
actnally  requested  to  send  a  check  for  $2.65,  it 
being  claimed  that  the  small  proportion  of  the 
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carload  received  in  good  condition  did  not 
bring  a  sum  sufficient  to  defray  expenses  of 
handling.  Several  unscrupulous  agents  were 
detected  and  forced  to  refund,  but  the  majority 
kept  the  money  which  rightfully  belonged  to 
the  grower. 

This  disheartened  many,  and  those  who  flave 
been  rushing  to  Kingsville,  Brownsville,  and 
Laredo  in  the  past  few  months  have  met  a  few 
coming  away.  Organization  and  business  meth- 
ods will  right  all  this.  Southwest  Texas,  espe- 
cially Corpus  Christi,  sends  vegetables  and  fruits 
to  the  Northern  markets  from  two  to  six  weeks 
ahead  of  any  other  section  of  the  South,  and 
such  an  advantage  is  bound  to  prove  perma- 
nently profitable. 

IBBIOATION    BT    ABTESIAN   WELLS. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  south  of 
Corpus  Christi  on  the  east  and  just  below  San 
Antonio  on  the  West  is  semi -arid  country,  and 
therefore  has  to  be  irrigated.  The  original  cost, 
if  paid  down,  is  considerable,  but  those  who  are 
doing  most  to  develop  the  country  are  making 
the  irrigation  proposition  comparatively  easy  for 
the  newcomer  by  watering  his  farm  for  so  much 
an  acre,  the  price  ranging  from  $10  to  $25. 
Once  a  farmer  is  independent  of  the  rainfall  he 
is  on  a  fair  road  to  fortune.  One  company  con- 
trols 30,000  acres  west  of  Brownsville,  on  which 
there  are  sixty  miles  of  main  and  branch  canals, 
fed  by  one  great  pumping  plant  with  a  capacity 
of  100,000  gallons  per  minute.  A  fair  illustra- 
tion of  the  possibilities  of  irrigation  is  the  water- 
ing of  the  famous  La  Parra  ranch,  containing 
800,000  acres,  owned  by  John  G.  Kennedy.  On 
this  ranch,  which  is  inclosed  and  subdivided 
with  560  miles  of  smoo^^^^jgj^l^J^^eQBg^QtQkr- 
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AS  ARTESIAN- WELL  HYDRANT,  SENDING  FORTH  700 
GALLONS  PER  MINUTE,  AT  FALFURRLA.S. 

tesian  wells,  whose  capacity  ranges  from  350  to 
1,100  gallons  per  minute. 

COTTON,    SUGAR,    AND    RICK. 

Cotton  is  still  the  Texas  planter's  best-beloved 
crop,  and  thousands  of  acres  of  it  are  grown  in 
the  southwestern  country,  principally  north  of 
Skidmore.  But  the  Mexican  boll- weevil  is  there, 
and  does  not  seem  to  be  in  a  hurry  to  get  away. 
Its  visitation  wrought  financial  ruin  in  some 
sections.  Time  is  likely  to  prove  it  was  really 
a  blessing  in  disguise.  The  planter  has  been 
forced  to  grow  other  crops, — such  as  corn,  wheat, 
oats,  and  hay, — has  found  diversification  ex- 
tremely profitable,  and  now  receives  nearly  as 
much  for  the  cotton  which  the  insect  has  failed 
to  injure  as  he  formerly  did  for  a  full  yield.  To 
date,  all  efforts  to  eradicate  or  to  check  the  boll- 
weevil  have  proved  futile.     It  begins  to  emerge 


from  the  chrysalis  about  the  first  week  in  July ; 
so  the  cotton  which  is  planted  early  and  de- 
velops quickly  stands  the  least  chance  of  being 
seriously  damaged.  Texas  contributed  abont 
2,500,000  bales  to  the  total  cotton  yield  of  the 
United  States  for  1905,  which  was  more  than 
10,000,000  bales.  This  is  a  marked  decrease, 
as  it  was  formerly  customary  for  the  State  to 
produce  one- third  of  the  annual  crop. 

Along  the  coast,  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  miles 
inland,  most  of  the  South  Texas  country  is  low 
and  level.  Here  sugar  cane  and  rice  are  being 
grown  on  a  prodigious  scale.  Probably  the  most 
extensive  sugar  plantation  is  that  at  Sugarland, 
twenty-five  miles  southwest  of  Houston.  Last 
year  there  were  3,400  acres  under  cultivation, 
and  this  season  the  acreage  is  to  be  increased 
to  5,000.  There  are  several  mills  and  one  large 
refinery,  which  not  only  grind  and  refine  the 
product  of  this  plantation,  but  of  smaller  ones, 
containing  a  total  of  4,000  acres,  ad jacent  there- 
to. The  Sugarland  plant,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  its  owner,  Col.  Edward  Cunningham, 
represents  an  outlay  of  $2,500,000,  and  in  an 
average  year  pays  8  per  cent,  on  $3,500,000. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  five  was  a  banner  year 
for  rice-growers,  and  Texas  led  all  rice-producing 
States.  Probably  the  greatest  success,  acreage 
considered,  was  scored  by  S.  Saibarra,  a  former 
member  of  the  Japanese  Parliament,  who  has 
taken  out  his  first  naturalization  papers,  and  now 
owns  a  plantation  at  Webster,  in  Brazoria  County. 
With  seed  imported  from  Japan,  he  produced 
30  sacks,  or  about  80  bushels,  to  the  acre  on 
200  acres,  valued  at  $25  each,  and  cleared  $15,- 
000.  R.  Onishi,  formerly  a  newspaper  editor 
of  Tokio,  also  had  phenomenal  success  on  an 
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adjoining  plantation.  The 
Japanese  colony  in  the  rice 
country  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing. The  ills  that  harass  the 
white  man  there  seem  to 
have  little  effect  on  the  Ori- 
ental, and  the  belief  is  be- 
coming general  in  southern 
Texas  that  eventually  the 
whit^  planter  will  gracefully 
retire  to  the  uplands,  giving 
way  to  the  "  Yellow  Peril." 

It  has  recently  been  dem- 
onstrated that  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  line  of  peaches, 
apricots,  oranges,  bananas, 
grapes,  plums,  etc.,  which 
will  not  grow  in  great  abun- 
dance in  this  section,  Imt 
their  culture  on  an  extensive 
scale  is  only  in  its  infancy. 
In  such  a  brief  magazine  ar- 
ticle it  is  impossible  to  deal 
with  all  phases  of  the  ranching,  agricultural,  or 
horticultural  situation  in  Southwest  Texas,  so 
vast  is  the  country  and  so  varied  its  soils  and 
resources. 

The  foregoing  facts  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  loaghorn  steer  is  giving  way  to  the  Here- 
ford and  the  Durham,  the  common  goat  to  the 
Angora,  the  razor-back  to  the  I^oland  China  and 
the  Berkshire  hog,  the  mustang  to  the  trotting- 
bred  and  coach-bred  horse,  and  the  tieteriorated 
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AN  EIGHT-MI7LE  TEAM    HAULING  COTTON  TO  MARKET  AT  LnUNG. 


Mexican  jack  to  the  best  imported  from  Spain 
are  ample  evidence  of  a  wide-awake,  progressive 
spirit  and  of  the  good  work  being  done  by  the 
national  and  State  experimental  farms,  which 
are  fairly  numerous  in  that  section. 

BUBAL  AND  UBBAN  DEVELOPMENT. 

The  remarkable  rural  development  of  South- 
west Texas  is  reflected  in  the  rapid  growth  and 
industrial  development  of  such  cities  as  San 
Antonio,  Galveston,  Hous- 
ton, Laredo,  Corpus  Christi, 
Port  Lavaca,  Victoria,  and 
Brownsville.  There  are 
comparatively  few  large 
manufactories  in  these 
places  as  yet,  but  they  will 
come,  as  will  skilled  labor. 
There  is  too  much  raw  ma- 
terial on  the  ground  and  too 
great  a  local  demand  for  the 
finished  article  to  ]>ermit  of 
their  staying  away  long. 
Probably  no  part  of  the 
United  States  was  ever  ben- 
efited more  by  railroads. 
Such  companies  as  tlie 
Southern  Pacific,  San  An- 
tonio &  Aransas  Pass.  Inter- 
national &  Great  Northern. 
Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa  Fe, 
and  the  St.  Louis,  Browns- 
ville, k  Mexico  are  advertis- 
ing it  far  and  wide  and  the 
fellow  who  would  lag  sees 
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his  property  increase  in 
value  in  spite  of  himself. 

The  mere  ownership  of 
land  in  South  Texas  does  not 
mean  much.  It  must  be 
good  land.  The  best,  which 
never  requires  fertilizing,  is 
far  cheaper  than  poor  land 
in  the  more  thickly-settled 
States.  The  most  desirable 
for  farming  is  the  *' black 
waxy  "  of  the  prairies  and 
uplands  or  the  alluvial  silt 
of  the  Rio  Grande  Valley. 
On  investigation  one  may 
find  just  wliat  he  is  looking 
for  at  from  |;5  to  $30  per 
acre,  according  to  location 
and  state  of  cultivation. 
Under  the  Texas  homestead 
law,  one  person  is  allowed 
to  own  200  acres  exempt 
from  liability  for  debt  of 
any  kind  except  taxes.  Like  all  other  new 
countries.  Southwest  Texas  has  many  Ishmael- 
ites  in  the  guise  of  real-estate  operators,  and 
their  ways  are  very  seductive  to  the  tenderfoot 
home-seeker. 

IMMIGRATION  AND  THE  LABOR  PROBLEM. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Benjamin  Kidd  has 
practically  asserted  that  the  world's  seat  of  em- 
pire must  always  remain  north  of  the  fortieth 
degree  of  latitude,  large  numbers  of  Poles,  Bo- 
hemians, and  Germans  have  settled  in  Texas  and 
prospered.  What  effect  the  climatawill  have  on 
futui'e  generations  I  do  not  care  to  try  to  pre- 
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diet,  but  I  do  know  that  the  present  generation 
is  doing  wonders  for  the  State.  Show  me  an 
immigrant  there  of  any  of  the  three  nationali- 
ties, and  I  will  show  you  a  man  who  within  two 
years  will  own  land.  Show  me  in  Texas  a  land- 
holding  Mexican,  of  Spanish  descent,  and  I  will 
.  show  you  a  man  whose  days  as  a  proprietor  are 
numbered.  The  Latin  does  not  seem  to  hold 
his  own  in  the  agricultural  districts  of  the  South- 
ern United  States. 

Throughout  South  Texas,  Mexican  (Indian  and 
half-breed)  farm  labor  is  cheap  and  plentiful, 
but  inferior  when  compared  to  labor  in  the 
North.  The  usual  price  per  day  for  ordinary 
farm  work  is  fifty  cents 
(American  money)  and  one 
meal.  In  rush  seasons,  such 
as  when  strawberries  are 
ready  for  picking  and  ship- 
ment, the  price  will  go  as 
high  as  a  dollar.  A  Mexi 
can's  wants  for  a  week  are 
easily  supplied  with  three  dol- 
lars, and  when  he  has  earned 
that  sum  it  is  hard  to  make 
him  work  the  remainder  of 
the  week.  Threatening  to 
employ  him  no  more  is  of  no 
avail.  He  knows  he  will 
never  freeze,  and  nature  is 
so  generous  in  South  Texas 
that  it  would  be  practically 
impossible  for  him  to  starvt^. 
But  he  respects  a  contract. 
Sign  with  him  at  the  begin- 
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ning  of  tHe  year,  or  for  any  given  length  of  time, 
and  he  will  not  only  work  for  you,  but  will  zealous, 
ly  guard  your  interests.  Under  any  other  circum- 
stances or  condition,  he  is  none  too  trustworthy. 
There  is  another  class  of  labor  in  certain  por- 
tions of  Southwest  Texas  which  is  only  tolerably 
reliable — the  poor  whites.  They  are  descendants 
of  Tar-heels,  Crackers,  and  other  lowly-born  peo- 
ples who  emigrated  to  Texas  from  older  Southern 
States  fifty  and  more  years  ago.  They  have  never 
been  used  to  much,  and  have  little  or  no  ambi- 
tion to  better  their  condition.  Seeing  other 
white  men  succeed  only  tends  to  make  them  pes- 
simistic, and  the  warm  climate  keeps  their  energy 


at  a  low  ebb.  Some  of  these  poor  whites  work 
"  on  the  shares  " — make  a  crop  for  half  of  it — 
but  a  majority  prefer  to  work  for  wages  by  the 
day  or  month,  as  the  Mexicans  do.  T^eir  homes 
well  illustrate  what  Balzac  has  described  as  "  in- 
dustrious poverty."  Then  there  are  the  negroes; 
not  half  so  numerous  as  in  other  sections  of  the 
South,  and  in  great  demand  on  sugar  and  rice 
plantations.  Of  course,  it  is  warm  for  a  long 
period  of  each  year,  and  one  cannot  always  be 
active.  The  thermometer  for  months  at  a  time 
will  range  from  75  degrees  to  95  degrees  ;  but 
the  nights  are  always  cool,  and  such  a  thing  as 
sunstroke  is  never  heard  of. 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE  CALIFOUNIA  PROMOTION  COMMITTEE  LOOKING  OVER  ONE  HUNDRED  MILES  OF  REDWOOD  FOREST. 

BUILDING  UP  A  STATE  BY  ORGANIZED  EFFORT. 

BY  HAMILTON  WRIGHT. 


THE  men  of  tlie  West  and  South  are  waving 
a  magic  wand  of  publicity,  and,  behold  I 
unsettled  lands  are  populated.  Almost  in  a 
night,  as  one  might  say,  towns  arise  and  become 
cities.  Railroads  throw  out  a  network  of  feed- 
ers, and  a  new  community  is  playing  its  part  in 
the  world  of  progress. 

There  is  no  more  interesting  phase  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  West  and  South  than  the  en- 
thusiastic work  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce 
and  associations  of  like  character  to  stimulate 
immigration  and  encourage  local  improvements. 
Draw  a  line  from  Puget  Sound  to  San  Diego, 
from  San  Diego  to  Now  Orleans,  and  to  Fuget 
Sound  again  ;  in  th$  vast  territory  embraced  in 
this  triangle  there  are  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  these  quasi-public  organizations,  engaged  in  a 
unique  work  of  progress.  Once  gold  and  free 
lands  were  the  greatest  immigration  agents  ;  but 
to-day  the  public-spirited  men  of  the  South  and 
W^est  believe  publicity  to  be  more  effective  than 
either  land 8  or  gold.  And  publicity  is  believed 
to  be  a  better  agent  because  it  appeals  more  to 
the  permanent  class  of  home  seekers  and  less  to 


the  adventurer  ;  in  other  words,  it  is  a  discrim- 
inating agent. 

It  is  a  fascinating  story  of  progress,  this,  in 
which  the  men  of  a  community  "get  together" 
with  the  unselfish  purpose  of  building  up  a  fron- 
tier land  ;  it  is  a  story  of  the  coming  of  the  new 
settler,  of  the  turning  of  virgin  soil  by  the  plow, 
and  the  tilling  of  lands  hitherto  untilled.  Inci- 
dentally, it  is  an  emphatic  tribute  to  the  effective- 
ness of  the  widespread  use  of  printers'  ink.  Hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  dollars  are  expended  by 
the  Chambers  of  Commerce  every  year.  Those 
who  contribute  the  funds  share  results  with  the 
rest  of  the  community  ;  they  cannot  **  check  up  re- 
turns "  as  the  mercJiant  who  advertises  a  specific 
article  can  ;  their  faith  in  advertising  is  borne 
out  by  its  usefulness  to  the  community  at  largre. 

Pioneer  of  all  the  W^est  in  this  sort  of  work. 
California  is  probably  to-day  the  best  advertised 
region  of  its  size  in  the  world.  The  tremendous 
publicity  obtained  for  California  is  a  result  of  a 
conscious  effort  to  call  attention  to  its  resources. 
In  California  there  are  no  less  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-two  Chambers  of  Commerce  and 
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public  bodies  of  like  character.  These  organ- 
izations all  work  through  the  California  Pro- 
motion Committee,  which  is,  as  it  were,  a  clear- 
ing bouse  for  all,  and  devotes  its  efforts  to  the 
upbuilding  of  the  whole  State.  Centralization  of 
effort  has  been  adopted  in  other  States.  There 
is  the  Oregon  Development  League,  the  Colorado 
Promotion  and  Publicity  Committee,  and  other 
organizations  which  combine  the  work  of  the 
various  public  bodies  of  their  States. 

Organization  has  been  the  keynote  of  the  work 
which  is  carried  on  by  the  various  commercial 
bodies  of  California.  Business  methods  have 
been  applied  to  this  public  effort  ;  the  work  of 
promotion  is  recognized  as  being  as  much  of  a 
business  as  any  other  business  ;  and  the  mer- 
chants feel  that  it  pays  them  to  give  this  public 
work  their  enthusiastic  and  unqualified  support. 
All  the  commercial  bodies  in  each  of  the  fifty- 
seven  counties  of  California  are  banded  to- 
gether in  county  promotion  committees.  These 
county  promotion  committees  in  turn  form  the 
Counties  Committee  of  the  California  Promotion 
Committee.  Then  all  great  regions  of  the  State, 
which  by  geography  are  clearly  defined,  are 
formed  into  district  associations,  and  these  dis- 
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trict  associations  are  in  turn  represented  on  the 
Advisory  Committee  of  the  California  Promo- 
'  tion  Committee.  The  governor  of  the  State  and 
the  presidents  of  California's  two  great  universi- 
ties are  represented  on  this  advisory  committee. 
Twice  every  year  the  officers  of  the  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-odd  Chambers  of  Commerce  in 
California  meet  together  in  a  general  State  con- 
vention, where  they  exchange  ideas  and  seek  to 
improve  on  the  methods  of  their  work.  Every 
•Californian  is  at  heart  an  advertiser.  Almost 
the  first  person  you  meet  on  the  street  will  tell 
you  of  the  resources  of  his  State.  This  general 
sentiment  has  been  crystallized  into  effective 
organization.  The  Californian  believes  that, 
though  there  is  no  one  place  suitable  to  the  re- 
quirements of  every  one,  yet  there  are  in  Cali- 
fornia localities  adapted  to  the  needs  of  any 
one.  For  this  reason  you  will  find  no  man  en- 
gaged in  development  work  in  California  who 
will  advise  a  settler  to  go  to  his  locality  knowing 
that  some  other  part  of  the  State  would  be  better 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  new-comer.  By 
their  very  nature,  the  commercial  organizations 
invite  confidence  and  command  respect  ;  should 
they  work  in  jealous  rivalry,  the  home-seeker 
would  necessarily  suffer  in  the  scramble.  The 
work  of  State  development,  like  the  develop- 
ment of  other  communities,  includes  a  socio- 
logical as  well  as  an  industrial  work.  The  vast 
incoming  population  is  to  be  amalgamated  into 
the  body  politic  ;  and  it  is  only  through  con- 
scientious effort  that  the  new-comer  is  diverted 
into  the  right  channels.  The  methods  which  the 
Californian  adopts  to  arouse  public  sentiment  in 
his  State  are  as  unique,  perhaps,  and  as  effective 
as  the  means  by  which  he  advertises  California 
to  the  world.  Digitized  by  V^OOQ IC 
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SOME  OF  THE  PROMINENT  OFFICERS  OF  THE  CALIFORNIA  PROMOTION  COMMITTEE. 


Every  year  the  commercial  organizations  of 
California  assemble  at  the  annual  State  banquet 
of  the  California  Promotion  Committee.  Several 
times  a  year  business  men's  excursions  are  given 
throughout  the  State,  in  order  that  the  men  of 
California  may  know  one  another  better.  A 
recent  trip  covered  over  fourteen  hundred  miles  ; 
the  itinerary  included  twenty-two  different  towns 
and  cities,  and  lasted  but  four  days.  A  special 
train  had  been  chartered  for  the  event,  and  in 
every  town  the  State's  best  orators  atidressed 
great  throngs.  The  party  was  received  in  truly 
(alifornian  style, — brass  bands  and  barbecues 
signalized  the  event.      On  another  excursion  a 


journey  was  taken  through  the  vast  redwood 
belt  in  the  coast  region  north  of  San  Francisco. 
After  leaving  the  last  railway  station  at  Sher- 
wood, the  business  men  took  stages  to  Eureka 
for  a  distance  of  one  hundred  miles  through  an 
unbroken  redwood  forest,  returning  by  steam- 
boat. Again,  on  a  recent  trip,  the  Califomians, 
in  the  most  magnificent  special  train  ever  made 
up  on  the  Pacific  coast,  visited  Portland  to  take 
part  in  the  exercises  of  California  Promotion 
Committee  Day  at  the  Lewis  and  Clark  ExpM> 
sition.  The  purpose  of  these  journeys  is  merely 
to  create  a  feeling  of  united  sentiment.  The 
members  of  these  excursions  have  nothing  to  buy 
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and  nothing  to  sell  ;  they  pay  their  own  way. 
The  results  of  this  systematic  work  on  behalf 
of  California  are  shown  everywhere  in  the  in- 
creased prosperity  of  the  State.  New  industries 
are  springing  up,  thousands  of  settlers  are  tak- 
ing advantage  of  colonist  rates,  and  tons  and 
tons  of  *' literature  •'  are  being  published  and 
sent  all  over  the  world.  Obscure  conununitif^s 
which  have  never  made  an  effort  to  attract  at- 
tention have  formed  organizations  for  their  de- 
velopment and  are  working  for  the  capital  and 
industries,  and  most  of  all  the  men,  which  will 
make  capital  of  their  natural  resources. 

A  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  a  Western  town 
is  a  clearing  house  in  the  work  for  public  prog 
ress  in  that  community.  While  different  from 
the  staid  commercial  bodies  of  the  East,  it  em- 
braces a  most  varied  and  vigorous  activity,  and 
may  only  incidentally  devote  its  energies  to  the 
fostering  of  commerce  or  the  tabulation  of  com- 
mercial statistics.  Its  members  are  composed  of 
the  important  men  of  the  community, — mer- 
chants, local  bankers,  manufacturers,  ministers, 
editors,  doctors,  lawyers,  judges,  and  others. 
It  advertises,  entertains  conventions  and  distin- 
guished visitors,  urges  local  improvements,  and 
takes  up  public  questions  of  a  non-political  char- 


a  large  headquarters  in  some  central  part  of  the 
community,  w^here  products  are  displayed  and 
-'literature"  is  distributed. 

One  hundred  and  fifty-two  commercial  bodies 
in  California  expend  in  their  regular  routine 
w^ork  all  the  way  from  one  thousand  to  thirty 
thousand  dollars  a  year  each.  In  two  hours  the 
business  men  of  Portland  raised  a  sum  sufficient 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Oregon  Develop- 
ment League  for  a  year.  The  press  and  the 
public  unite  in  the  effort.  Promotion  work  is 
not  confined  to  advertising  abroad,  but  it  has  a 
distinct  local  effect.  As  an  example  of  this,  the 
California  Promotion  Committee,  urged  s})ecial 
attention  to  making  the  home  town  attractive. 
Chambers  of  Commerce  and  Advancement  Asso- 
ciations throughout  the  whole  State  took  ii[>  the 
movement.  In  the  course  of  a  few  months  a 
marvelous  change  was  wiouicht  in  many  of  tli(^ 
cities.  In  one  city  more  than  a  nnle  of  streets 
was  cleaned  in  a  wet-k,  and  this  rate  was  main- 
tained ;  signs  were  torn  down,  trees  were  planted. 
Tlie  property-owners  paid  atthe  rate  of  oiie-lialf 
cent  a  running  foot,  and  a  greater  force  of  men 
was  om ployed  at  this  work  than  the  entire  city 
street  forces  In  Fresno  County,  last  Arbor  I>ay. 
twenty-one  miles  of  streets  were  planted  under 
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THE   STRONG    POINT   OF   AMERICAN    DIPLOMACY. 


SEVERE  criticism  of  American  diplomacy 
and  diplomats,  by  Americans  themselves, 
as  well  as  by  foreign  observers,  has  of  late  years 
been  accepted  without  demur  quite  generally  by 
the  American  people.  It  is  often  said  that  our 
diplomatic  representatives  abroad  are  much  in- 
ferior to  their  expert  European  colleagues,  and 
we  are  urged  to  adopt  a  system  like  the  Eu- 
ropean for  their  careful  training  and  systematic 
promotion.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  crit- 
icism is  largely  justified  by  the  facts,  and  there- 
fore valuable.  The  extreme  unfitness  of  many 
American  envoys  has  undoubtedly  discredited 
us,  but,  as  Mr.  Francis  C.  Lowell  points  out  in 
an  article  on  American  diplomacy  (in  the  Atlan- 
tic Monthly  for  Januaiy),  there  are  advantages 
in  our  system — or  want  of  it — which  we  ought 
not  to  overlook.  Mr.  Lowell  proceeds  to  the 
concrete  by  comparing  the  American  represent- 
atives in  London  with  the  English  represent- 
atives in  Washington  since  the  year  1850.  He 
calls  the  roll  of  Joseph  R.  Ingersoll,  James  Buch- 
anan, George  M.  Dallas,  Charles  Francis  Adams, 
Keverdy  Johnson,  John  Lothrop  Motley,  R.  C. 
Schenck,  Edwards  Pierrepont,  John  Welsh, 
James  Russell  Lowell,  Edward  J.  Phelps,  Robert 
T.  Lincoln,  James  F.  Bayard,  John  Hay,  Joseph 
H.  Choate,  and  Whitelaw  Reid.  The  English 
during  that  time  have  sent  us  Sir  Henry  Bulwer, 
J.  F.  T.  Crampton,  Lord  Napier,  Lord  Lyons, 
Sir  Frederick  Bruce,  Sir  Edward  Thornton,  L. 
S.  Sackville  West,  Lord  Pauncefote,  Sir  Michael 
Herbert,  and  Sir  Mortimer  Durand.  Witliout 
any  discrimination  against  individual  names, 
says  Mr.  Lowell,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the 
Americans  have  been  the  more  distinguished 
men.  It  is,  of  course,  diflBcult  to  establish  an 
accurate  standard  of  comparison,  but  of  the 
Englishmen  we  may  say  that  '^hardly  one  was 
of  English  cabinet  rank, — that  is  to  say,  had  the 
importance  which  usually  belongs  in  England 
to  a  cabinet  minister."  Among  the  sixteen 
Americans,  there  were  fount!  one  President,  one 
A' ice-President,  and  an  unsuccessful  nominee  of 
a  great  party  for  the  latter  officer  Five  served 
in  our  small  cabinet  ;  two  Secretaries  of  State,  a 
Secretary  of  War,  and  two  Attorneys  General  ; 
two  others  were  lawyers  at  the  head  of  their 
profession,  one  was  an  historian,  and  one  a  poet, 


both  of  high  rank,  and  still  we  have  not  clas- 
sified Mr.  Adams,  who  did  the  greatest  service  ot 
them  all.    The  difference  in  the  lists  is  striking. 

To  carry  the  comparison  further,  Mr.  Lowell 
recites  the  names  of  the  British  ambassadors  to 
Paris,  the  capital  of  France  being  the  first  of 
England's  diplomatic  appointments.  During  the 
time  considered,  the  British  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives in  the  French  capital  were  :  Lords 
Normanby,  Cowley,  Lyons,  Lytton,  and  Dufferin, 
Sir  Edmond  Monson,  and  Sir  Francis  Bertie, 
Doubtless,  says  Mr.  Lowell,  Lord  Dufferin  was 
a  "heaven-born  ambassador,  whom  any  country 
would  gladly  welcome  or  employ,  but  he  was 
hardly  the  equal  of  Mr.  Hay  or  Mr.  Adams." 
Lord  Lytton,  he  continues,  had  been  also  Vice- 
roy of  India  and  had  made  his  mark  in  litera- 
ture. But,  "notwithstanding  Lords  Dufferin 
and  Lytton,  the  Americans,  on  the  whole,  exceed 
greatly  in  distinction." 

To  the  criticism  that,  while  we  have  sent  our 
best  men  to  England  we  have  not  done  as  well 
with  other  countries,  Mr.  Lowell  says  : 

To  France,  we  have  sent  E.  B.  Washburne  and  Levi 
P.  Morton,  not  to  mention  two  iiNsuccessful  candidate 
for  the  Vice-Presidency,  William  L.  Dayton  and  White- 
law  Reid.  To  Austria,  Anson  Burlingame,  J.  L.  Mot- 
ley, J.  A.  Kasson,  Alphonso  Taft  (Secretary  of  War  and 
Attorney-General).  To  Russia,  Simon  Cameron  (Sec- 
retary of  War),  Bayard  Taylor,  J.  W.  Foster  (Secretary 
of  State),  Alphonso  Taft,  Charles  E.  Smith  (Po8tmaste^ 
General),  Andrew  D.  White,  E.  A.  Hitchcock  (Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior).  To  (rermany,  Greorge  Bancroft, 
Bayard  Taylor,  Andrew  D.  White,  J.  A.  Kasson,  Georgf 
H.  Pendleton.  To  Spain,  Carl  Schurz,  John  P.  Hale, 
Caleb  Gushing  (Attorney'-General),  J.  R.  Lowell,  Han- 
nibal Hamlin  (Vice-President),  J.  W.  Foster,  J.  L.  M- 
Curry.  Very  few  men  of  this  distinction  have  been  sent 
by  any  European  country  to  the  United  States.  Not  so 
many,  I  believe,  have  served  the  diplomacy  of  any  one 
European  country  during  the  last  fifty  years. 

Few  of  these  Americans,  he  continues,  had 
long  diplomatic  experience.  Many  of  these 
served  with  little  or  none.  The  American  dip- 
lomat is  a  man  of  distinction,  taken  from  public 
life,  literature,  or  the  bar,  ''  from  a  large  business, 
or  from  a  university,  and  set  to  a  job  for  which 
he  has  had  no  special  training.  The  typical  Eu- 
ropean diplomat  is  a  man  of  less  ability  and  less 
general  distinction  [^pjii^^^^@T0^4i©i  from 
his  youth."  ^ 
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What,  he  asks,  are  the  comparative  advan- 
tages of  the  two  systems  ?  In  reply,  he  declares 
that  it  is  the  resource  and  initiative  of  the  Amer- 
ican representatives  which  outweigh  in  the  long 
run  the  familiarity  with  detail  which  is  so  char- 
acteristic of  the  European  diplomat.  The  suc- 
o^^s  of  American  diplomacy  in  meeting  emer- 
gencies, he  says  further,  is  illustrated  by  the 
career  of  Mr.  Washburne,  our  representative  in 
France  during  the  war  of  1870-71. 

A    TYPICAL    AMERICAN    DIPLOMAT. 

He  had  been  a  member  of  the  American  House  of 
RepreJ^entatives  and  an  experienced  politician  of  Illi- 
Dois.  with  little  knowledge  of  Europe  and  almost  none 
of  the  French  language.  His  diplomatic  rank  in  Paris 
ir<i!j  low.  Nuncio,  ambassadors,  some  ministers  pleni- 
potentiary, outranked  him.  The  United  States  then 
had  little  reputation  in  Europe.  But  when  the  politi- 
cal revolution  which  followed  the  battle  of  Sedan  per- 
plexed European  diplomats,  Mr.  Washburne  made  it 
his  business  to  do  the  work  which  lay  next  his  hand, 
and  he  found  a  good  deal  of  it.  Within  a  few  weeks 
the  envoy  who  had  stood  near  the  bottom  of  the  list 
was  become  in  effect  the  first  diplomatic  representative 
in  FrHnce.  How  much  credit  for  the  gain  was  due  to 
our  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Fish,  and  how  much  to  Mr. 
Washburne,  is  not  known,  but  much  was  due  to  the 
latter.  His  protection  of  the  Grermans  was  efficient  be- 
fore and  during  the  siege.  When  the  French  Govern- 
ment moved  to  Versailles  in  consequence  of  the  out- 
break of  the  Commune,  Mr.  Washburne  formally 
established  his  legation  there,  but  spent  most  of  his 
time  in  Paris.  He  was  helped  by  his  extraordinary 
courage,  no  doubt,  but  courage  is  not  a  rare  virtue. 
His  common  sense,  leading  him  to  disregard  diplomatic 
traditions,  contributed  more  than  his  courage  to  his 
success.  Thus,  he  was  able  to  save  some  proposed  vic- 
tims from  the  Commune,  and  to  comfort  in  prison  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris,  though  he  could  not  save  him. 
Much  of  his  action  was  irregular,  and  his  establish- 
ment in  Paris  %vas  criticised.  Thus,  he  wrote:  "This 
action,  it  must  be  admitted,  was  not  entirely  accept- 
able to  the  government  at  Versailles,  and  it  was  com- 
municated to  me,  as  coming  unofficially  from  that  gov- 
ernment, that  it  would  have  been  better  for  me  to  have 
joined  all  my  cHplomatic  colleagues  at  Versailles,  and 
not  to  have  kept  up  any  legation  whatever  in  Paris. 
My  answer  to  all  this  was  that,  while  I  desired  to  be  as 
agreeable  as  possible  to  the  government  at  Versailles, 
and  not  to  be  wanting  in  my  loyalty  to  it^  as  minister  of 
the  United  States,  i"  any  respect,  yet  that  there  were  vast 
interests  with  which  I  was  charged  at  Paris,  and,  how- 
ever disagreeable  it  might  be  to  remain  there,  I  owed  a 
K^^ater  duty  to  the  interests  with  which  I  was  charged 
than  I  did  to  the  mere  etiquette  which  would  have  re- 
quired me  to  remain  in  Versailles.'' 

That  some  disregard  of  diplomatic  traditions 
(ic»e8  not  always  discredit  a  diplomat  is  proved 
by  Mr.  Washburne's  experience. 

He  had  aided  and  protected  the  Germans.  In  this 
way  be  had  obtained  the  gratitude  of  Germany ;  but 
the  Germans  were  unpopular  in  France.  He  had  dealt 
with  the  leaders  of  the  Commune,  some  of  them  vile 
criminals  as  well  as  armed  rebels.    If  his  acts  had 


HON.  ELIHU  B.  WASHBURNE. 

(American  Minister  to  France  during  the  Franco-Prnssian 
War.) 

strained  our  relations  with  France,  his  successes  would 
have  been  dearly  bought.  But  his  tact  and  common 
sense  conciliated  France.  Momentary  irritation  soon 
disappeared.  The  French  ministers  of  foreign  affairs 
were  persons  too  considerable  not  to  admire  Ijeneflcent 
ability,  even  if  its  methods  were  unusual.  Mr.  Wash- 
burne's habit  of  dealing  with  men  of  all  sorts  as  a  man 
of  business,  not  much  troubled  by  the  formalities  of 
diplomatic  etiquette,  pleased  every  one.  He  earned  the 
gratitude  of  the  Germans,  while  keeping  French  good- 
will.   His  conduct  improved  our  position  in  Europe. 

At  the  other  side  of  the  world,  nearly  thirty 
years  later,  America  was  represented  in  China 
by  Mr.  Conger,  an  American  politician,  who  had 
little  knowledge  of  China  and  only  slight  diplo- 
nrntic  experience. 

An  emergency  arose,  not  provided  for  in  the  rules  of 
diplomatic  etiquette.  While  Mr.  Conger's  achievements 
in  the  Boxer  troubles  were  not  so  great  as  Mr.  Wash- 
burne's in  France,  yet  it  is  understood  that  he  was 
rather  more  than  the  equal  of  his  trained  brethren  from 
England  and  the  Continent  of  Europe.  We  have  just 
achieved  diplomatic  success  in  Russia,  having  disre- 
garded diplomatic  tradition  so  completely  that  our 
ignominious  failure  was  generally  predicted.  This  was 
the  achievement  of  a  President  with  neither  diplomatic 
training  nor  a  foreign  secretary,  speaking  through  an 
ambassador  trained  in  business  and  politics. 

Secretaries  of  legation,  continues  Mr.  Lowell, 
may  and  ought  to  be  men  of  training  and  ability 
in  handling  detail.  The  chief,  however,  ought 
to  be  what  he  usually  is. — a  man  ^/^^'^^* 
source,  initiative,  and  wide  scope.  o 
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THE    UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  MINING   ITS  OWN  COAL. 


LITTLE  has  been  published  in  this  country 
regarding  the  first  attempt  of  the  federal 
government  to  develop  a  source  of  coal  supply 
to  meet  its  own  needs.  This  enterprise,  which 
has  been  conducted  for  more  than  thirty  months 
in  Albay  province,  Philippine  Islands,  is  de- 
scribed at  length  in  an  illustrated  article  con- 
tributed to  the  Engineering  Magazine  for  January 
by  Mr.  Oscar  H.  Reinholt,  who  was  associated 
with  the  work  during  the  years  1903  and  1904. 
The  economic  conditions  for  the  undertaking 
of  such  an  enterprise  were  very  favorable,  since 
the  Philippines  had  no  established  coal-mining 


A   PHIL1PP1NK  COAL  MINK  LOCATED  BY  DRILLINO. 


industry  in  private  hands.     It  is  no  new  thing, 
however,  for  governments  to  undertake  the  min- 
ing of  coal.     Since  1901,  Cape  Colony  has  been 
trying  to  purchase  or  to  find  and  develop  a  coal 
mine,  primarily  for  the  needs  of  the  government 
railroads.     New  Zealand  has  now  succeeded  in 
opening  two  coal  mines,  avowedly  to  make  the 
colonial  railways  independent  of  private  produc 
tion  of  fuel  and  to  regulate  prices  of  coal  by  un- 
loading the  surplus  product  on  the  market  when- 
ever desired.     The  government  of    the   Dutch 
East  Indies  has  long  operated  state  collieries  on 
the  island  of  Borneo.     The  Servian  State  Rail- 
way now  actually  con- 
trols about  half  the  out- 
put of  mineral  fuel  in 
that  country.    In  South 
America,    both    Vene- 
zuela and  the  United 
States  of  Colombia  have 
decided  to  embark  in 
coal    mining.     These 
countries   are  not   un- 
like the  Philippines  in 
the  possession  of  unex- 
p  1  o  i  t  e  d    mineral    re- 
sources,  particxilarly 
.    coal  and  lignite. 

The  coal  consump- 
tion of  the  Philippines 
is  comparatively  unim- 
portant, and  practically 
all  of  the  coal  is  im- 
ported. The  local  yield 
has  never  heretofore 
reached  a  record  of  10,- 
000  tons.  Coal  used  in 
the  Philippines  comes 
from  Japan  and  Austra- 
lia, New  South  Wales 
having  lately  taken  the 
leadership  from  Japan 
in  this  respect. 

The  coal  measures  in 
Albay  are  described  by 
Mr.  Reinholt  as  mado 
up  of  alternate  beds  of 
shales,  sandstones. 
clays,  and  black  lignite 
or  lignito  -  bituminous 
coal,  besides  a  few  small 
bands  of  limestone  in 
their  lower  horizon.  As 
man^  as  five  different 
Digitized  t^®^®  ^^  ^^^^  have  been 
distinguished.       Thec^e 
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measures  increase  in  thickness,  but  apparently 
^Tow  more  and  more  barren  of  coal  toward  the 
north  shore,  where  along  Gaba  Bay  the  sand- 
stones and  shales  of  the  upper  portions  of  the 
measures  may  be  regarded  as  trachyte  tuffs  slowly 
deposited  in  water.  Although  there  are  excep- 
tional seams  of  from  twenty  to*  thirty  feet  in 
thickness,  the  greatest  normal  thickness  of  any 
sei^m  on  the  island,  measured  at  the  surface  by 
Mr.  Reinholt,  did  not  exceed  eight  feet. 

PHILIPPINE    COAL    HAS    BEEN    TESTED. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  Philippine  coal  pos- 
sesses sufficient  hardness  and  crushing  strength 
to  be  practically  unaffected  by  the  rough  usage 
incident  to  its  being  twice  dumped  down   long 


slides  in  the  course  of  transportation.  It  is  also 
found  that  the  coal  possesses  coking  qualities. 
It  seems  to  be  a  low-grade  bituminous  or  a 
lignito-bituminous  coal,  like  the  best  soft  coal 
of  Yampa,  Col.,  rather  than  a  mere  lignite. 

Mr.  Reinholt  concludes  that  since  the  Govern- 
ment has  reason  to  believe  that  an  abundant 
supply  of  really  serviceable  steaming  coal  exists 
in  the  Philippines,  and  has  already  gained  much 
experience  of  a  practical  nature  essential  in 
developing  these  deposits,  it  should  not  hesitate 
to  proceed  with  its  mining  operations,  especially 
since  the  sole  object  of  such  operations  would 
be  the  supplying,  not  of  private  wants,  but  of  a 
single  need  of  the  federal  government,  by  draw- 
ing upon  one  of  its  latent  colonial  resources. 


UNCLK  SAM'S  IRRIGATION  PROJECTS. 


IN  the  second  of  the  series  of  papers  contrib- 
uted to  the  Arena  under  the  title  "Uncle 
Sam's  Romance  with  Science  and  the  Soil,"  Mr. 
Frank  Vrooman  describes  some  of  the  remark- 
able construction  work  undertaken  by  the  Recla- 
mation Service  of  the  national  government  with 
the  view  to  the  irrigation  of  arid  portions  of 
f'nr  great  Southwest.  Mr.  Vrooman  shows  that 
less  than  four  years  from  the  date  of  President 
Hrx>sevelt's  first  message  to  Congress  recom- 
mending national  aid  to  irrigation  and  national 
control  of  the  water-supply,  construction  work 
has  been  finished,  or  started,  or  planned  and  ap- 
proved, for  the  absolute  creation  out  of  Western 


UlCCOMPAHORE  VALLEY  PORTAL,  GUNNISON  TUNNKL,  COLORADO, 


sand  wastes  of  nearly  two  million  acres  of  soil, 
an  area  which  it  is  believed  will  add  an  addi- 
tional income  of  from  thirty  to  one  hundred 
millions  to  the  American  farmers'  wealth.  Aa 
Mr.  Vrooman  tersely  puts  it,  **Ten  years  more 
will  see.  this  work  done  ;  twenty  years  more  will 
see  the  work  paid  for  from  the  soil  created  with 
the  money  in  the  United  States  Treasury,  and 
with  fifty  thousand  happy  homes  where  the  liz- 
ard and  the  rattlesnake  find  precarious  livelihood 
today." 

Several  projects  initiated  by  the  Reclamation 
Service  and  now  well  under  way,  if  not  actually 
completed,  are  described  in  detail  by  Mr.  Vroo- 
man. Space  fails  us  to  men- 
tion all  of  these  important 
undertakings,  but  one  of  the 
most  interesting  in  the  series 
is  that  by  which  the  Gunni- 
son River,  in  Colorado,  will 
be  carried  through  a  six-mile 
tunnel  now  being  driven 
through  the  granite,  slate, 
and  sandstone  of  the  divide, 
the  water  being  turned  upon 
the  soil  of  the  Uncompahgre 
Valley,  whore  it  will  refresh 
r2.'),0()0  acres  of  land. 

At  a  point  in  the  ^orth 
Pktte  River  three  miles  be- 
low the  mouth  of  the  Sweet- 
water, the  service  is  building 
a  dam  across  the  solid-rock 
canyon  200  fi^et  higli.  This 
dam  will  not  only  prevent 
destructive  floods,  but  will 
store    these    waters    in    the 
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\\X  wa*  nw^v*jg%ry  to  in>nstruot  a  wi%irim-ro«d  for  sixteen 
miU»5  nloni;  tho  fntn*  of  the  canyon  walla  tn  order  to  bring 
in  the  machinery  for  the  iwwer  plant,) 


reclamation  of  300,000  acres  of  land.  The  main 
canal,  furnishing  water  in  Wyoming  and  Ne- 
braska, will  be  140  miles  long,  with  a  vast  sys- 
tem of  lateral  canals. 

IMPORTANT    GOVERNMENT    WORKS. 

The  Roosevelt  dam  in  the  Salt  River  Canyon, 
Arizona,  will  be  240  feet  high,  where  the  solid 
canyon  walls  are  only  700  feet  apart,  and  will 
hold  back  a  lake  25  miles  long  and  from  one  to 
two  miles  wide.  Power  will  be  developed  here 
for  pumping  underground  waters  to  augment 
the  surface  supply  available  for  irrigation.  It 
is  estimated  that  200,000  acres  of  land  will  be 
irrigated  from  this  source. 

The  Truckee-Carson  project,  by  means  of 
which  water  was  turned,  last  June,  on  to  50,000 
acres  of  Nevada  desert,  was  fully  described  in 
the  Review  of  Reviews  at  that  time. 

A  large  number  of  reconnoissance  and  prelim 
inary  surveys  have  been  made,  and  plans  are 
being  prepared  for  numerous  other  projects  in 
the  several  arid  States  and  Territories.  Many 
important  investigations  have  been  made  of  un 
derground  water  resources  of  several  drainage 
basins,  with  a  view  to  utilizing  the  water  in  the 
various  sections  wherein  the  supply  of  surface 
water  is  inadequate. 

The  success  of  the  nation  in  the  building  and 
control  of  irrigation  plants  is  declared  by  this 
writer  to  be  so  overwhelmingly  brilliant  that  it 
must  lead  eventually  to  the  building  and  control 
of  other  public  utilities  and  benefits,  if  not  tc 
the  federal  control  of  all  human  necessities. 


THE  LARGEST  TURBINE  STEAMSHIP  IX  THE  WORLD. 


SlXl'K  tho  completion  of  her  first  round  trip 
^  Iviwoen  Livorjxv^l  and  Now  York,  li.e 
I'una^Ni  t\r.V:no  linor  f  .»••;.)■...)  has  Kvn  an  ob- 
;»vt  of  ir.uoh  Ov^m^r.ont,  Tb.o  (r ',,:%»)  is  the 
t;.o  c'-v^Ht  ivo;»n  linors  to  Iv  evrvr.pixxi 
^  :r..ir;no  turbnio  oncnu\  a  full  viosor.n- 
\vV.;ob.  w.-is  givon  in  ti.o  Kkv.kw  ok  Kk- 
>r  J\;r.t\  I  VMM. 
.r.>:'-H:i\i  Hvv.oio  by  Aix^V.-l.-i'vi  >.  Hr*r\i. 


t;:>t   V 

\ ;  >  \\  s 
An 


\v  s 


,s: 


in  which  the  British  Admiralty  was  represented, 
to  make  a  thorough  inquiry  into  the  possibilities 
of  tlie  turbine.  Thus,  the  whole  subject  ha*i 
Kvn  can^ii;/.y  investigated  before  the  ship  was 
built,  Tlie  new  liner  is  sister  ship  to  the  Car^r 
**  K  a  vessel  which  has  reciprocating  engines 
In  a.l  other  T>es]xvrs  the  vessels  are  exactly  alike- 
No:  \v:::.st*^!ivi:uc  tbe  great  size  of  the  turbine 
r.  :./... r.ory  ar.  i  i:.e  difficuli  questions  associated 
w '.1.  .:^  .o'A.ls  o:  design  and  construction,  the 
I  :-  :  :  w.^s  c  niy'eted  for  service  in  a  little 
r.  .^rt^  :  :ir.  i^or.ty  months.  The  keel  plate  of 
:  ..s  <  r  is  :  exo>::n:t»naI  thickness.  There  is 
a  s  /,.  i  \  :;  .:  d  ub>  bottom  which  may  be 
u>s\:  v  r  v\  sTr  r  Us.iast,  the  total  capacity  of 
w  .  v .  •>  .V  ; :  :  r.s  Resides  the  double  bottom. 
:  re  ,sT\^  :^^ ;  vc  :  u,k':.eads  across  the  ship,  bind 
'  .:  w  :  c  ::-.r  a:\  i  at  ibe  same  time  insuring 
s>,.-.v   -.  o>>.   .  :  .^C»Wz^b    ^Jq^,j^  ^f  ^^^  plating 
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DECKS  AND  COMPARTMENTS.  OF  thlck  weatlier. 
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SHIPWRECKED  IN'  THE  ARCTIC. 


IN  the  records  of  the  last  Arctic  expedition, 
the  second  one  financed  by  the  late  William 
2iegler,  shipwreck  plays  an  important  part.  The 
leader  of  the  expedition,  Mr.  Anthony  Fiala,  be- 
gins fn  the  February  McClure's  an  account  of 
the  two  years  passed  in  the  frozen  north,  in 
which  the  steam  yacht  America^  formerly  the 
whaler  Esquimaux,  of  Dundee,  disappeared  under 
the  ice.  The  ship  left  Norway  in  June,  1903, 
having  on  board  thirty -nine  men,  with  stores 
and  equipment.  At  the  islands  of  Trono  and 
Archangel,  the  expedition  shipped  a  number  of 
ponies  and  dogs  and  additional  stores.  Ice  was 
reached  before  the  middle  of  July,  and  late  in 
August  the  expedition  sighted  Teplitz  Bay, 
where  there  were  remains  of  the  tent  in  which 
the  Duke  of  Abruzzi  and  his  expedition  had 
wintered  in  1899  and  1900.  Here  the  expedi- 
tion was  landed,  and  it  was  decided  that  the 
America  herself  should  winter  in  the  bay.  The 
party  built  a  house  on  a  ridge  of  rocks  and  set 
up  a  large  tent,  in  which  the  ponies  and  dogs 
were  stabled.  Although  the  ship  was  more  than 
a  mile  away,  the  dynamo  on  board  supplied  the 
current  for  an  arc  light  at  the  camp.  One  night, 
late  in  October,  this  arc  light  suddenly  went  out, 
showing  that  connection  with  the  ship  was  broken. 


THE  "AMERICA'S"  LAST  MOORINGS. 

'(This  photograph  was  taken  by  moonllKht,  during  the  six- 
months'  night  of  1904.) 


ANTHONY  FIAIJk,  AFTER  THE   FIRST  WINTER   ON  THE  FlSff 
EXPEDITION. 

During  the  severe  storm  that  followed,  the  parly 
on  shore  knew  nothing  of  the  ship's  wherealx)ut*. 
but  the  captain  and  small  crew  who  had  be€D 
left  aboard  managed  to  navigate  her  in  feafety 
until  the  storm  subsided.  In  November  the  ship 
was  in  great  danger  of  being  crushed  by  the  ice 
and  the  party  went  to  work  to  save  the  stores 
The  most  valuable  of  these  were  landed  in  safety 
The  ship  did  not  at  once  go  to  pieces,  but  su'^ 
vived  through  the  month  of  December  and  tb^" 
greater  part  of  January.  Finally,  one  night  th- 
ship  sank,  leaving  no  trace  of  her  existence.  The 
accompanying  photograph  was  taken  by  Mr 
Fiala,  by  moonlight,  a  few  days  before  the  shir- 
was  lost. 

Mr.  Fiala  then  describes  the  start  with  the 
sledges  and  the  search  for  two  lost  comrades. 
Porter  and  Vedoe,  who  finally  rejoined  tht- 
party.  The  expedition  was  then  divided,  the 
retreating  party  being  led  by  Mr.  Fiala  in  pi^r 
son,  and  the  others  remaining  at  Camp  Abruzzi. 
The  distance  between  Camp  Abruzzi  and  Cap*^ 
Flora,  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles,  was 
covered  in  about  sixteen  days,  by  ponies  and 
dogs. 

In  the  March  number  of  McClure's,  Mr.  Fiala 
will  continue  his  account  of  his  Arctic  experi- 
ences, givinjr  a  rhume  of  the  second  year's  work 
and  the  arrival  of  the  relief  ship. 

Digitized  by  V^OOQ IC 
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UNIVERSAL  SUFFRAGE  AND  THE  FREEDOM  OF  THE  PRESS 

IN  HUNGARY. 


nPHESE  great  political  ideas  have  been  brought 

A  together  in  a  very  strange  way  in  Hun- 
gary recently,  where  now  an  exhausting  struggle 
between  the  unconstitutionally  appointed  gov- 
ernment and  the  Parliament, — that  is,  between 
ruler  and  people, — is  being  waged. 

In  Budapest,  on  December  4,  some  extreme 
Socialists,  in  reality,  adventurers  and  ruflfians, 
who  will  do  anything  for  money, — allied,  it  has 
been  proven,  with  the  government, — invaded  the 
printing-house  seition  of  the  city,  and  threat- 
ened to  organize  a  strike,  unless  the  newspapers 
should  assume  a  more  friendly  attitude  toward 
the  governmental  programme,  and  especially  to- 
ward the  policy  of  universal  suffrage.  The  pres- 
n\%  Hungarian  Government,  which  represents 
*  merely  the  King's  will  against  that  of  the  na- 
tion,' is  using  universal  suffrage  as  a  catchword 
for  the  masses,  so  that  their  attention  may  be  di- 
verted from  pressing  political  questions,  such  as 
trmy  and  foreign-policy  reforms. 

The  printing  office  of  the  Budapesti  Hirlap 
(Budapest  News)  was  attacked  by  armed  mobs, 
but  the  printers  and  the  editors  repulsed  them. 
All  attempts  of  the  socialistic  leaders  to  arrange 
a  strike  were  thwarted  by  these  printers. 

A  very  brief  summary  of  the  fundamental 
views  of  the  newspapers  shows  more  clearly  the 
circumstances  in  Hungary  than  any  long  ex- 
planation. There  are  really  only  two  large  news- 
papers which  seem  to  support  the  government. 

JOURNALS    SUPPORTING   THE    GOVERNMENT. 

One  of  these  is  the  Pesther  Lloyd j  a  German 
joumaj,  the  organ  of  the  bankers,  brokers,  and 
merchants, — in  fact,  the  newspaper  of  those  who 
have  business  relations  with  Austria,  and  who  are 
indifferent  toward  the  Hungarian  national  rights. 
The  publisher  is  Mr.  Max  Falk,  an  old  friend  of 
the  ministers..  This  paper  holds  the  opinion 
that  Hungary  must  be  on  amicable  terms  with 
her  ruler  and  with  Austria,  even  if  her  interests 
are  thus  sacrificed.  Further,  it  holds  that  the 
economical  conditions  should  be  considered  first, 
and  that  political  questions  concerning  Hungary 
should  be  postponed, — that  is,  left  to  a  gradual 
development.  These  questions  are, — a  separate 
tariff-territory,  Hungarian  language  in  the  Hun- 
garian Army,  and  visible  signs  of  the  equal 
rank  of  Hungary  in  the  foreign  service.  This 
postponement  is  all  the  more  necessary,  because 
the  ruler  does  not  favor  changes  made  in  exist- 
ing conditions.  It  is  his  opinion  that  the  pres- 
ent state   of  conditions   corresponds   with   the 


agreement  of  1867,  which  is  a  fundamental  law. 
The  Pesther  Lloyd  has  been  the  semi-official  Ger- 
man organ  of  the  Liberal  party  and  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  other  influential  journal  favoring  the  gov- 
ernment is  Az  Ujsdg  (The  News).  Its  publisher 
is  Mr.  Edmund  Gajary,  a  very  firm  friend  of  the 
late  Premier,  Count  Tisza.  It  is  regarded  as 
the  paper  of  Count  Tisza.  Its  fundamental  prin- 
ciples are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Pesther  Lloyd, 

Both  these  journals  advocate  universal  suf- 
frage as  a  democratic  measure,  and  accuse  the 
opposition  coalition  of  being  untrue  to  their  own 
platform,  because  they  have  wanted  to  postpone 
universal  suffrage  in  favor  of  military  reforms. 
It  must  be  remembered  in  this  connection  that, 
on  the  question  of  universal  suffrage,  both  pa- 
pers have  forsaken  the  Liberal  party,  because 
this  party  is  strictly  against  universal  suffrage. 
Count  Tisza  has  written  many  articles  in  ^2 
Ujsdg ^  declaring  that  there  are  numerous  ele- 
ments in  Hungary,  such  as  the  uneducated  Slo- 
vaks and  Roumanians,  which  are  not  yet  ripe 
for  universal  suffrage,  having  no  political  con- 
sciousness. 

Less  influential  papers  are  on  the  govern- 
ment's side,  the  Magyar  Nemzet  (Hungarian  Na- 
tion), the  semi-official  paper  of  all  Hungarian 
governments,  and  the  Ilaladas  (Progress),  re- 
cently established  by  the  government.  Both  of 
these  papers  are  fighting  for  the  idea,  stated  sev- 
eral times  by  the  present  Premier,  that  the  mili- 
tary reforms  are  matters  for  the  King  exclu- 
sively, and  sliould  not  be  interfered  with  by 
Parliament.     The  Nemzet  remarks  : 

The  enemies  of  universal  suffrage  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  government's  proposition.  That  is  right.  It 
is  incomprehensible  that  they  should  treat  the  proposi- 
tion with  sarcasm  and  deny  its  seriousness.  But  they 
will  mislead  no  one.  The  fact  is  undeniable  that  the  gov- 
ernment really  intends  to  establish  universal  suffrage. 

•  The  Nepszava  (People's  Voice),  the  organ  of 
the  extreme  Social  Democrats,  who  work  inter- 
nationally, advocates  the  government  policy.  It 
is  very  hostile  toward  the  better  classes,  and  en- 
deavors to  terrify  them  by  inciting  riots  in  the 
towns. 

ORGANS    OP    THE    OPPOSITION. 

The  journals  of  greatest  influence  and  largest 
circulation  are  with  the  Opposition.  The  best- 
known  of  these  is  the  Budapesti  Hirlap  (Buda- 
pest News),  published  by  the  celebrated  art 
critic  and  dramatist,  Eugene  Rakosi.  The  Hir- 
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FRANCIS  KOSSUTH. 

(Leader  of  the  Ind*e pendent  party  In  the  Hungarian  Diet.) 

lap  is  independent  of  all  parties.  It  very  often 
publishes  articles  by  Count  Andrassy  and  Count 
Apponyi,  leaders  of  the  Opposition.  The  essen- 
tial point  of  these  articles  is,  that  in  Hungary 
only  such  a  policy  Is  corresponds  with  the  will 
of  the  parliamentary  majority  is  possible.  Con- 
sequently, the  appointment  of  the  present  gov- 
ernment is  contrary  to  the  constitution,  and  the 
endeavors  of  the  government  to  carry  out  the 
wishes  of  the  King  represent  the  idea  of  abso- 
lute rule.  The  present  government  has  no  right 
to  set  forth  any  programme,  and  above  all  uni- 
versal suffrage,  a  question  which  is  by  no  means 
yet  ripe.  Universal  suffrage  is  worth  nothing 
if  parliamentary  rights  are  restricted. 

INDEPENDENT  NEWSPAPERS. 

The  newspapers  of  the  Independent  party  are 
the  Ef/f/ctcrk's  (Concord),  Budap&st,  and  Mag- 
yarorszdg  (Hungary).  The  leading  political  con- 
tributor of  these  papers  is  Mr.  Francis  Kossuth, 
])resident  of  the  Independent  party,  son  of  Louis 
Kossuth,  the  c(4el)rated  leader  of  the  Hungarian 
struggle  for  independence  in  1 848.  Those  news- 
papers urge  the  complete  separation  of  Hungary 
from  Austria,  without,  however,  a  change  of 
dynasty.  Consequently,  having  dissolved  the 
agreement  of  1867,  Hungary  should  maintain  a 
separate  army  and  a  separate   foreign  service. 
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in  the  royal  court,  and  in  the  separation  of  the 
Hungarian  tariff  territory  from  the  Austrian. 
It  advocates  extension  of  the  suffrage.  In  a 
recent  issue,  in  speaking  of  the  government's 
suffrage  plan,  this  journal  said  : 

Here  we  have  the  idea  of  universal  suffrage,— a  clean, 
majestic,  noble  idea.  But  so  many  dirty  politicians 
have  used  it  that  it  has  become  almost  unsympathetic 
to  the  people.  Moreover,  they  have  added  to  it  and 
made  it  unpleasant  for  the  Hungarian  taste.  We  must 
clean  this  idea  by  the  force  of  truth  to  make  it  accept- 
able and  enjoyable  to  the  Hungarian  nation. 

There  are  two  other  small  papers,  each  rep- 


resenting the  views  of  a  political  association. 
The  Alkotmany  (Constitution)  is  the  paper  of 
the  People's  Party,  which  is  Catholic  and  con- 
servative. It  joined  the  Opposition  coalition, 
and  now  attacks  the  government  from  the  point 
of"  view  that*  it  is  unconstitutional,  that  it  is 
allied  with  irreligious  Socialists,  and  that  it  rep- 
resents the  extreme  of  demagogy.  The  Ilazank 
(Our  Country)  is  the  organ  of  the  Hungarian 
Agrarians,  who  do  not  constitute  a  separate 
political  party,  but  who  have  partisans  in  all 
political  parties.  In  political  spirit  it  is  closely 
related  to  the  Budapesti  Hirlap. 


CANADA'S  RAILWAY  COMMISSION. 


TWO  years  ago  the  Dominion  of  Canada  estab- 
lished a  *•  Board  of  Railway  Commission- 
ers''  with  far  greater  power  than  it  is  now  pro- 
posed to  give  to  any  commission  or  court  in  the 
United  States.  The  experience  of  the  Canadian 
railroads  under  the  control  of  this  commission  is 
of  interest  in  its  bearing  on  the  question  of  fed- 
eral rate  control  now  before  Congress.  In  a 
syniposiura  on  "Federal  Control  of  Railroad 
Rates "'  contributed  to  the  new  Moody's  Magazine 
i  New  York)  for  January,  the  Hon.  Robert  Bick- 
erdike.  M.P.,  of  Montreal,  gives  a  brief  account 
of  the  results  of  the  Canadian  experiment. 

The  present  commission,  which  took  the  place 
of  the  Railway  Committee  of  the  Canadian  Privy 
<  'oTincil.  consists  of  three  members  appointed  by 
the  Governor-in-Council,  who  are  to  hold  oflBce, 
(iuring  good  behavior,  for  ten  years.     The  pres- 
ent   chief  commissioner  is  Judge  Killam  ;    the 
other  commissioners  are  Professor  Mills  and  Mr. 
Bernier  ;  the  traflSc  expert  is  Mr.  Hardwell.  an 
ejcperienced  railroad  man.     No  commissioner  is 
permitted  to  have  a    financial  interest  in   any 
railroad. 

All  freight  tariffs  have  to  be  submitted  by  the 
:ompanies  to  the  Railway  Commissioners,  who 
nay  approve  or  change  them.  Tolls  (rates)  may 
*e  for  the  whole  or  any  particular  part  of  the 
ine.  but  they  must  always,  under  substantially 
imilar  circumstances,  be  charged  equally  to  all 
persons  ;  no  reduction  or  advance  shall  be  made. 

HK     BOABI)    BEOULATES    RATES,    SPEED,    AND    EVEN 
CONSTRUCTION. 

Xo  toll  may  be  charged  which  unjustly  discritni- 
ates  between  different  localities.  The  board  shall  not 
pprove  any  toll  which  for  like  goods  or  passengers, 
irried  under  substantially  similar  conditions  in  the 
kine  direction  over  the  same  line,  is  greater  for  a 
jorter  tba.n  a  longer  distance,  unless  the  board  is 
vtiB^ed  tliAt>  owing  to  competition,  it  is  exi)edient  to 


do  so.  Where  carriage  is  partly  by  rail  and  partly  by 
water,  and  the  tolls  in  a  single  sum,  the  board  may 
require  the  company  to  declare,  or  may  determiri^, 
what  portion  Is  charged  in  respect  of  carriage  by"  rail, 
to  prevent  discrimination.  Freight  tariffs  are  governed 
by  a  clas.sification  which  the  board  must  approve,  and 
the  object  is  to  have  this  classification  uniform.  Jlail- 
ways  shall,  when  directed  by  the  board,  place  any 
specified  goods  in  any  stated  class.  Tariffs  shall  be  in 
such  form  and  jrive  such  details  as  the  board  may  pre- 
scribe. The  maximum  mileage  tariff  shall  be  filed  with 
the  board  and  be  subject  to  its  appfoval;  when  ap- 
proved, the  company  shall  publish  it  in  the  Canadian 
Gazette,  the  official  publication.  As  respects*  this,  act, 
the  board  is  invested  with  the^rights,  privileges,  and 
powers  of  a  superior  court.  None,  therefore,  may*  op- 
pose it.  i,. 

The  board  may  regulate  the  speed  of  trains  and  even 
such  particulars  as  the  blowing  of  whistles.  Shortly 
after  the  big  fire  in  Toronto,  the  railways  were  at  war 
regarding  the  site. for  and  the  b,ui1ding  of  a  large  sta- 
tion. The  board  took  a  hand  in.*the  game  and  directed 
what  should  be  done.  J/\(t  the'-time  of  writing  there  are 
several  questions  as  to  overhead  crossings  and  the  cross- 
ing by  one. road  of  the  other  under  consideration,  so 
that  the  board  has  also  practfcal  control  of  construction. 

GAINS    FROM    PUBLICIT'Y. 

One  of  the  great  safeguards  under  the  present 
law,  savs  Mr.  Bickerdike,*  is  publicity.  Formerly 
the  roads  made  their  own  rates,  just  as  they  do 
in  ^he  United  States,  and  there  was  no  appeal 
from  them.  There  were  discriminations  in  lavor 
of  large  shippers.  When  the  commission  as- 
sumed control  the  Canadian  roads  were  carrying 
fiour  at  a  lower  rate  than  grain.  The  commis- 
sion at  once  put  the  raw  article  on  the  same 
basis  as  the  finished  product.  Some  roads  were 
charging  as  much  on  cattle  from  Toronto  to 
Montreal  as  from  Detroit  to  Montreal — a  dis- 
crimination in  favor  of  United  States  cattle. 
This  practice  also  was  stopped.  The  commission 
reduced  the  rates  on  beans  to  a  grain  basis. 
Many  other  adjustments[ii^tt^dh§5^kjti00^@i 
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tariff  and  clafisification  are  under  control  of  the 
commission,  and  must  be  published  oflBcially  be- 
fore they  can  take  effect.  Heavy  penalties  are 
provided  for  illegal  departure  from  them. 

In  Canada  ther^  are  ten  freight  clas32fications.  For- 
merly the  rate  could  be  manipulated  by  transferring  the 
freight  from  one  classification  to  the  other.  Recent  ef- 
forts to  change  the^classification,  being  given  the  neces- 
sary publicity,  met  with  opposition,  and  the  commission 
now  has  the  matter  under  consideration.  Formerly 
telegraph  poles,  railway  ties,  etc.,  were  carried  by  special 
contract  only.  As  it  was  not  to  the  interest  of  the  rail- 
ways to  have  the  ties  leave  the  country, — thus  decreasing 
the  supply  and  proportionately  increasing  the  price, — 
the  roads,  by  the  imposition  of  high  classification  or 
tariffs,  or  car  shortage  and  other  devices  with  which 
they  are  familiar,  made  it  so  diflBcult  for  shippers  to  get 
their 'poles  and  ties  out  that  the  production  began  to 
show  a  large  decrease,  it  is  said.  These  articles  have 
now  been  placed  in  the  classification  book  and  have  to 
be  carried  at  lumber  rat4»s. 

COMPLAINTS   OF    SHIPPERS. 

The  commissioners,  according  to  Mr.  Bicker- 
dike,  have  attended  satisfactorily  to  the  appeals 
of  shippers,  although  not  all  such  appeals  havd 


been  granted,  many  having  been  found  to  be  an 
just  to  the  railroads.  Many  cases  have  been  ad- 
justed at  meetings  between  the  railroad  oflBcials 
and  the  commissioners. 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  complaint  was  made  bj 
local  grain  and  milling  industries  that  export 
grain  was  receiving  preference  over  them  in  the 
assignment  of  cars  during  a  shortage.  As  a 
means  of  temporary  relief  the  commission  di- 
rected what  proportion  of  cars  should  be  devoted 
to  local  shippers.  The  commission  promises  to 
go  into  the  subject  fully  and  thoroughly,  in  order 
to  deal  with  the  problem  fairly  during  the  crop 
movement  of  1906. 

Mr.  Bickerdike  says  in  conclusion  : 

It  may  be  objected  by  many  in  the  United  States 
that  the  railroads  there  will  gain  their  ends  by  bribing 
the  commissioners.  The  safeguards,  in  Canada,  against 
this  are  the  character  of  the  coramissionera  and  tbe 
tarifif  officer,  their  high  office  and  liberal  remaneraUoD, 
the  importance  of  the  business  interests  at  stake,  and 
the  publicity  given  to  the  appeals  made  to  the  board 
and  to  its  decisions.  Not  one  word  of  doubt  has  been 
heard  upon  this  question  in  Canada,  and  safeguards^ 
such  Hs  the  above,  should  surely  be  sufficient  aJso  in 
the  United  States. 


AMERICAN  MORALITY  ON  ITS  TRIAL. 


AN  Anglo-American,  writing  in  Blackwood's 
Magazine  on  this  subject  apropos  of  the 
recent  life-insurance  scandals,  says  that  the  his- 
torian of  the  McKinley  and  Roosevelt  adminis- 
trations will  have  an  unprecedentedly  difficult 
task  owing  to  the  mysteries  of  modern  finance 
that  he  will  have  to  unravel.  Without  denying 
or  excusing  "graft"  and  "boodling,"  the  writer 
says  that  it  is  but  an  infinitesimal  fraction  of 
the  American  public  that  even  gets  a  chance  to 
plunder  its  neighbors  ;  and,  what  is  more  im- 
portant, it  is  but  an  infinitesimal  fraction,  in  his 
opinion,  that  would  take  such  a  chance,  if  they 
had  it. 

"  The  massiof  the  American  people  are  certainly 
as  honest  as  those  of  any  other  country.  They 
have  quite  as  high  a  moral  standard  as  our  own, 
and  are  equally  successful  in  living  up  to  it." 

Moreover,  even  if  the  70  per  cent,  of  Ameri- 
cans living  outside  the  great  cities  desired  to 
eat  bread  other  than  that  of  honest  industry, 
♦*the  American  woman  is  there  to  brace  them 
up."  For  the  much-abused,  severely-criticised 
American  woman  is,  says  the  writer,  now,  as 
always,  a  great  moral  power.  So  long  as  she 
holds  her  present  position  in  her  own  household 
and  in  society,  American  morals  are  safe.  There 
are  many  varieties  of  good  women  in  the  world. 


he  says,  but  the  good  American  woman  appar 
ently  excelleth  them  all.  From  "Anglo- Ameri 
can's  "  description  of  her,  it  would  seem  that  she 
is  a  twentieth-century  edition  of  Solomon's 
Virtuous  Woman. 

So  far  as  the  83,000,000  of  American  people 
are  concerned,  then,  the  recent  scandals  may  be 
xjonsidered  abnormal.  The  whole  Americao 
press  has  pilloried  the  dishonest  millionaires. 

"We  phlegmatic  Britons  can  hardly  revise 
either  the  audacity  of  the  millionaire  'boodlers* 
or  the  vehemence  of  the  popular  indignation 
that  has  so  suddenly  overwhelmed  them.  Both 
are,  however,  characteristically  American.'* 

Many  breaches  have  been  made  even  in  cita- 
dels of  corruption  like  Tammany  Hall ;  and  al 
together,  according  to  this  writer,  boodling  and 
grafting  of  all  kinds  have  received  a  severe  blow. 
But  the  most  serious  danger  of  all,  the  one  real- 
ly most  concerning  level-headed  Americana,  still 
remains, — the  influence  of  excessive  wealth  on 
the  moral  and  material  well-being  of  the  com- 
munity. The  November  elections,  however, 
proved  that  the  American  people  were  firmly 
resolved  to  resist  the  tyranny  of  the  corrup- 
tionists  and  vindicate  the  honor  of  their  Ameri 
can  citizenship.  "The  cormorant  millionaire 
gang,"  however,  still  remaip^j^OOQlC 
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BOSSISM   IN   ENGLISH   POLITICS. 


AMERICANS  have  grown  accustomed  to  the 
thought  that  the  evils  of  political  bossism 
are  peculiarly  American, — something  unknown 
in  any  other  country.  Foreign  writers,  especi- 
ally English  writers,  have  encouraged  this  belief 
by  their  expressions  of  horror  and  surprise  at 
the  revelations  made  from  time  to  time  of  our 
political  life.  We  are,  therefore,  hardly  prepared 
for  the  frank  confessions  made  in  a  current  num- 
ber of  one  of  the  English  periodicals.  These 
confessions  were  written  before  the  recent  gen- 
eral election,  but  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  condi- 
tions have  not  materially  changed  in  recent  years. 
"  A  Candid  Candidate  "  reveals  in  the  Grand 
Magazine  the  inner  working  of  "  The  Machinery 
of  British  Elections.''  He  strips  the  paint  and 
clothes  from  the  electoral  fetich  and  shows  how 
the  wires  work.  He  says  that  the  two  large 
parties,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  through  their  cen- 
tral organizations  in  London,  are  controlled  and 
directed  by  some  six  or  twelve  active  and  ingen- 
ious workers,  who  may  often  take  all  their 
orders  from  one  man.  This  man,  although  his 
name  is  possibly  not  known  outside  a  very  nar- 
row circle,  exercises  an  authority  greater  than 
the  Prime  Minister.  The  writer  then  shows  how 
it  is  the  caucus,  local  and  national,  rather  than 
the  people,  who  select  the  candidates.    He  says  : 

A  large  majority  of  the  constituencies  are  either  not 
rich  enough  or  not  self-sacrificing  enough  to  provide 
their  local  organizations  with  sufficient  funds  to  carry 
through  the  great  expenses  of  a  campaign.    Take  a 
town  with  some  fifteen  thousand  voters,  nearly  all  of 
them  belonging  to  the  very  poorest  classes.    Any  section 
of  them,  desirond  of  nominating  a  candidate,  must  find 
about  £125  a  year  for  registration  expenses,  £150  a  year 
for  ao  election  agent,  some  £50  a  year  for  miscellaneous 
expenses,  and  about  £1,000  for  every  election.    Now,  a 
very  active  association  in  such  a  constituency  may  con- 
gratulate itself  on  having  done  very  well  if  it  contrives 
to  collect  £50  a  year.    Accordingly,  two  courses  alone 
are  open.     Either  the  association  must  find  a  candidate 
sufficiently  rich  and  enthusiastic  to  pay  his  own  ex- 
peosee,  or  else  they  must  solicit  the  assistance  of  the 
central  caucus,  which  will  take  advantage  of  possessing 
the  purse-strings. 

**  advice"  from  headquarters. 

When  the  secretary  of  the  local  association 
solicits  the  London  wire-pullers,  he  receives  a . 
letter  of  the  following  kind  : 

**  Dear  Sir,— We  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  letter,  and  are  prepared  to  give  favorable  con- 
sideration to  your  request  for  financial  assistance  at 
the  comiDS  election,  provided  that  you  are  willing  to 
rupport  a  suitable  candidate.  In  the  event  of  your  not 
bariug  made  any  choice  up  to  the  present,  we  beg  to 
suggest  that  you  should  hear  an  address  by  14^.  Carpetr 


Bagger,  K.C.,  who  is  a  stanch  party  man  and  emi- 
nently suited  to  represent  your  borough.— Yours  faith- 
fully, J.  Tadpole." 

Reading  between  the  lines,  he  quickly  understands 
that,  unless  Mr.  CarpetrBagger  be  adopted,  little  or  no 
financial  assistance  will  be  forthcoming. 

THE  GENESIS  OF  THE  CARPET-BAOOER. 

The  carpet-bagger  is  forthwith,  with  more  or 
less  reluctance,  adopted  by  the  local  association. 
The  writer  goes  on  to  ask,  How  is  it  that  Mr. 
Tadpole  is  so  eager  to  recommend  Mr.  Carpet- 
Bagger  ?     He  answers  : 

The  secret  history  of  the  affair  may  be  told  in  a  few 
words.  Mr.  Carpet-Bagger  has  made  a  fair  competency 
at  the  bar  by  dint  of  soporific  discourses  on  Chancery 
cases.  He  has  just  taken  silk,  and  he  finds  his  practice 
is  dwindling  away.  A  zealous  political  friend  plays 
upon  his  ambitions  and  suggests  to  him  that  he  would 
make  aa  excellent  solicitor-general.  He  has  never  taken 
the  faintest  interest  in  politics,  but  his  experience  at  the 
bar  has  taught  him  to  prefer  the  winning  side.  So  he 
is  easily  persuaded  to  consider  himself  a  Conservative 
or  a  Liberal,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  he  trots  round  with 
a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  central  agent  in  Parlia^ 
ment  Street  or  St.  Stephen^s  Chambers. 

He  is  ushered  into  a  luxurious  office,  where,  '*  after 
compliments"  (as  the  Orientals  cynically  express  it),  a 
very  polite  gentleman  inquires  insinuatingly,  *'What 
sum,  my  dear  sir,  are  you  prepared  to  subscribe  to  the 
funds  of  the  Central  Association  ?  *'  Mr.  Carpet-Bagger 
had  had  no  idea  of  subscribing  anything.  But  it  is 
pointed  out  to  him  that,  though  he  is  so  famous  at 
the  bar,  he  is  utterly  unknown  in  political  life;  in 
other  words,  to  put  it  vulgarly,  he  must  pay  his 
footing. 

Then  a  process  of  haggling  ensues.  He  had  been  led 
to  hope  that  the  central  office  would  nominate  him  and 
pay  all  expenses.  The  central  office,  on  the  other  hand, 
considers  that  its  nomination  is  a  highly  coveted  favor ; 
indeed,  almost  a  marketable  commodity.  It  suggests 
that  he  should  pay  all  his  expenses  and  subscribe  £1,000 
to  the  central  fund.  Eventually  a  compromise  is  proba- 
bly found.  Either  Mr.  Carpet-Bagger  provides  half  the 
expenses  and  subscribes  £250,  or  he  subscribes  nothing 
and  pays  all  his  expenses,  or  he  subscribes  £800  and  the 
central  agency  pays  all  his  expenses,  as  the  case  may  be. 
In  any  case,  if  he  is  prepared  to  pay  the  piper,  he  is 
foisted  upon  a  constituency  with  which  he  has  neither 
acquaintance  nor  sympathy.  As  to  his  political  opin- 
ions, he  is  placed  in  the  position  of  a  receiver  of  stolen 
goods  on  a  basis  of  "  No  questions  asked,*^  except,  of 
course,  the  one  question,  "Will  you  place  yourself  un- 
reservedly in  the  hands  of  the  party  whips  ? " 

The  rest  of  the  article  is  racily  written,  but  is 
more  apt  to  promote  cynicism  than  respect  for 
the  political  conscience.  If  the  practices  de- 
scribed by  ''  A  Candid  Candidate  "  prevailed  in 
the  last  general  election,  they  were  commonly 
ignored  in  the  newspaper  reports  tlia^t  re^icj^d 
A  merir.A.  Digitized  by  VjOOV 
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THE  GROWTH  OF  INTERNATIONAL  ARBITRATION  SINCE  THE 

HAGUE  CONFERENCE. 


IN  the  course  of  the  seven  years  following  the 
first  Hague  Conference,  writes  Professor 
Lamniacli  (himself  one  of  the  members  of  the 
tribunal)  in  the  Deutsche  Revue,  more  than  thirty- 
arbitration  treaties  have  been  signed  and  ratified. 

All  the  European  powers  except  Russia  have  con- 
cluded such  compacts.  Most  of  the  agreements  are  re- 
stricted in  scope  and  time  (usually  five  years),  but  the 
Dutch-Danish  treaty  of  1904  makes  it  obligatory  to 
submit  "all  differences  and  all  quarrels  which  cannot 
be  settled  by  diplomatic  means"  to  a  court  of  arbitra- 
tion. The  Swedish-Norwegian  treaty  proposes  that  the 
court  itself  be  the  umpire  as  to  whether  a  difference 
touches  the  vital  interests  of  the  state. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  deplored,  the  writer  con- 
tinues, that  the  United  States,  whose  attitude  re- 
garding arbitration  at  the  conference,  and  more 
particularly  since,  was  so  creditable,  should,  on 
account  of  a  constitutional  conflict  between  the 
President  and  the  Senate,  have  failed  to  ratify 
the  seven  arbitration  treaties  which  it  had  con- 
cluded. 

While  at  first  thei-e  appeared  to  be  a  tendency 
to  allow  the  Hague  Tribunal  to  sink  into  desue- 
tude for  lack  of  occupation,  it  has  since,  thanks  to 
the  initiative  of  President  Roosevelt  and  the  in- 
defatigable French  Senator  d'Estournelles,  stead- 
ily grown  in  significance.  One  of  tlie  advantages 
of  settling  disagreements  by  a  court  of  arbitra- 
tion is  the  celerity  and  completeness  of  their  dis- 
posal ;  questions  are  quickly  decided  which 
might  otherwise  drag  on  for  years  and  be  a  con- 
stant menace  to  peace.  Professor  Lammach  con- 
cludes : 

One  of  the  most  beneficent  effects  which  would  result 
from  the  regular  activity  of  the  Hague  Tribunal  would 
be  that  it  might  become  the  organ  of  the  development 
of  a  dejinite  international  law.  Nothing  would  better 
answer  the  spirit  of  that  law— which  is  intended  to 
rule  states  and  regulate  their  mutual  concerns — than 
that  it  should  arise  out  of  the  practice  of  a  court  sum- 
moned by  the  disputants  themselves  and  internation- 
ally recognized.  As  the  decisions  of  the  English  courts 
"have,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  become  the  source  of 
the  English  common  law,  the  decisions  of  a  general 
court  of  all  states  niiglit  likewise  become  the  source 
of  a  law  common  to  all  staters.  More  particularly 
might  this  [le  the  ciise  where  entirely  new  problems  are 
concerned,  fis,  for  instance,  in  colonial  law.  It  would 
seem  especially  fitting  that  colonial  differences  should 
lie  submitted  to  a  court  of  arbitration,  since  they  do  not 
touch  the  essence  of  the  power  of  the  state.  It  would 
lie  particularly  important,  in  this  connection,  to  enun- 
ciate generally  acknowledged  principles  regarding  the 
acquisition  of  territory  and  the  rights  and  duties  of 
possession,  in  order  to  do  away  with  the  principle  of  the 
balance  of  power  hitherto  prevailing,  which  leads  all 


nations  to  new  annexations  of  territory,  and  only  postr 
pones  but  does  not  remove  the  possibility  of  conflict 

"For  International  Reconciliation." 

Baron  d'Estournelles  de  Constant  con  tributes 
to  the  Revue  de  Pan's  an  article  entitled  "The 
Two  Policies."  He  says  every  country  will  no 
doubt  continue  to  increase  its  naval  and  mihtary 
forces,  and  on  every  side  the  result  must  be  dis- 
content and  the  paralysis  of  labor  and  com- 
merce. And  the  more  the  external  situation  is 
strained,  the  more  difficult  does  the  internal 
situation  become.  The  progress  of  militarism 
precipitates  socialism,  and  revolution  and  an- 
archy supersede  socialism.  Already,  however, 
several  countries  have  been  feeling  the  necessity 
of  opposing  to  the  contagion  of  militarism  a 
new  policy  of  peace.  This  is  not  the  peace  ol 
poets  and  philosophers,  Hor  is  it  disarmament. 
On  all  sides  an  irresistible  need  for  intercourse 
between  nations  is  manifest,  and  it  is  to  meet 
this  need  for  intercommunication,  exchange,  and 
mutual  education  that  the  Committee  of  Inter 
national  Conciliation  of  the  Hague  Tribunal  has 
been  founded. 

Is  This  a  New  Problem  for  the  Second  Ha^ue 
Conference? 

Could  the  second  Hague  Conference  proi>er]y 
consider  the  question  of  the  use  of  the  militarr 
power  in  the  suppression  of  internal  revolt':' 
The  opinion  of  the  well-known  Russian  monthly 
review,  Vyestnik  Yevropy  (St.  Petersburg),  edited 
by  tlie  famous  Stasulevich,  as*  to  the  atrociti« 
committed  by  the  army  in  attempting  to  pot 
down  the  present  Liberal  movement  is  as  follows : 

The  sad  events  of  the  past  few  months  give  rise  to 
new  and  very  important  questions,  which  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  programme  of  the  coming  iDtemational 
peace  conference  at  The  Hague.  If,  for  wars  with  for- 
eign nations,  certain  limiting  rules  are  established, 
should  they  not  be  considei'ed  as  binding  also  in  the 
matter  of  military  activity  in  domestic  affairs  whenever 
it  is  necessary  to  quell  an  upri-^ing  of  a  people  or  at 
attempts  to  put  an  end  to  domestic  disturbances  and 
commotions?  Is  it  possible  or  proper  that  in  such  caj^e? 
the  force  of  arms  should  be  used  without  any  regulA- 
tiona or  limiting  rules?  It  seems  to  us  that  for  the  in- 
fliction of  internal  chastisement  there  should  also  exist 
.some  distinct  general  rules,  which  are  independent  of 
the  arbitrariness  of  the  governments  interested  in  them, 
and  which  are  subject  to  the  control  of  the  whole  civil 
ized  world.  The  Hague  Conference  would  have  a  per 
feet  right  to  di.scuss  this  question  during  its  survey  ol 
the  principles  and  customs  of  international  law^;  Snch 
an  extension  of  its  functions  would  be  in  perfect  accord 
not  only  with  the  general  nature  of  this  intem&tional 
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conference,  but  also  with  the  practical  interests  of  the 
signatory  governments.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  in- 
ternational or  civil  military  of>€rations  in  any  of  the 
large  European  countries  directly  or  indirectly  touch 
the  interests  of  the  other  powers,  and  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  indifferent  for  Europe  or  even  for  humanity 
at  large. 

According  to  general  law,  continues  this  Rus- 
sian journal,  foreign  intervention  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  a  strange  power  is  permitted  only  in 
exceptional  cases,  when  the  local  government  is 
not  in  a  condition  to  control  the  disturbed  situa- 
tion, which  threatens  the  lives  and  property  of 
foreign  subjects,  or  which  may  overstep  the 
recognized  limits  in  quelling  disorders,  thus 
violating  the  principles  of  humanity.  Such,  for 
example,  was  the  case  during  the  Bulgarian, 
Candian,  Armenian,  and  Macedonian  massacres 
in  Turkey,  although,  to  be  sure,  the  special 
point  of  view,  long  established  in  regard  to 
Turkey,  cannot  be  applied  to  the  other  powers 
of  Europe.  But  this  example  shows  that  the 
inner  relations  and  conditions  in  foreign  coun- 
tries sometimes  enter  absolutely  into  the  com- 
petency of  international  law. 

It  is  self-evident  that,  between  the  provisions  of  the 
application  of  military  power  in  a  foreign  war  and 
against  internal  disturbances,,  there  should  exist  no  di- 
rect contradiction.    The  methods  which  are  not  per- 
-  mitted  to  be  used  against  an  external  foe  must  not  and 


cannot  be  applied  in  the  struggle  against  a  dissatis- 
fied or  revolting  part  of  the  population  of  the  native 
country.  If  upon  the  capture  of  a  hostile  city  it  is  pro- 
hibited to  kill  peaceful  citizens  and  to  destroy  private 
dwellings,  much  more  obligatory  this  prohibition  should 
be  during  the  so-called  restoration  of  order  in  any  of 
the  cities  of  the  Fatherland. 

During  the  recent  uprisings  at  Baku,  Odessa, 
and  other  cities,  however,  the  commanders  of  the 
army,  says  M.  Stasulevich.  did  not  observe  those 
general  principles  of  military  law  which,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Japanese  followed  at  the  taking  of 
Port  Arthur  or  Dalny. 

The  artillery  destroyed  public  and  private  buildings, 
pretending  that  some  shots  had  been  lired  from  them. 
Rifle  volleys  were  poured  into  unarmed  citizens,  among 
them  women  and  children,  while  in  extreme  cases  it 
would  have  sufficed  to  use  cold  steel  against  the  unlaw- 
ful gathering.  The  plunder  and  poQramy  (massacres 
of  the  Jews)  were  often  carried  on  under  the  protection 
and  cover  of  the  troops.  Multitudes  of  people  who  had 
gathered  in  private  dwellings  were  burned  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  military  detachments  and  the  police.  All 
this  happened  as  if  according  to  a  preconceived  plan, 
with  the  aim  to  annihilate  the  alleged  rebels.  In  no 
war  have  such  abuses  of  the  military  power  been  wit- 
nessed as  in  the  actions  of  our  army,  especially  the  Cos- 
sacks, toward  the  peaceful  inhabitants  of  Russian  cities 
and  villages.  No  victorious  army  leader  has  ever  issued 
such  threatening  orders  as  our  generals  at  the  restora- 
tion of  order  in  the  cities  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland. 


WHAT    MAY    THE    CZAR'S    GOVERNMENT    EXPECT    FROM 

ITS  ARMY  ? 


THE  constantly  spreading  internal  disorders 
which  threaten  the  stability  of  the  exist- 
ing government  may  finally  lead  to  the  over- 
throw of  the  Romanovs.  The  war  which  the 
revolutionary  forces  are  now  waging  against  the 
bureaucracy  will  be  decided  largely  by  the  atti- 
tude that  the  bulk  of  the  army  is  to  assume  in 
the  matter.  In  this  connection,  therefore,  it  is 
very  instructive  to  read  the  authoritative  testi- 
mony of  General  Tzerpitzki,  commander  of  the 
Tentii  Army  Corps,  on  the  morale  and  the  organ- 
ization of  the  army  as  demonstrated  by  the  Jap- 
anese War.  His  letter,  recently  published  in  the 
Riiss^  is,  according  to  the  Vyestnik  Yevropy,  a 
powerful  *'  indictment  of  our  entire  military  sys- 
tem." Some  months  previously  he  had  already 
stated,  in  writing  to  the  latter  journal : 

You  are  quite  right  in  saying  that  a  whole  year  of 
war  failed  to  bring  to  the  fore  a  single  leader,  yet  it  is 
but  proper  to  ask  whence  such  leaders  are  to  come  in 
our  army.  Generals  do  not  drop  down  from  the  skies  ; 
thev  are  a  creation  of  the  army.  .  .  .  Our  array,  thanks 
to  the  prevaillDg  absurd  and  pernicious  bureaucratic 


r^glmc^  has  become  unproductive  in  this  respect ;  it 
has  ceased  to  develop  good  line  officers,  but  has  been 
producing,  on  the  other  hand,  officers  with  whom  it  is 
impossible  to  achieve  military  success.  Protection  and 
favoritism  have  built  a  nest  in  our  af  my  in  the  shadow 
of  the  bureaucracy.  Former  officers  in  the  Imperial 
Guard  could  always  secure  important  appointments 
notwithstanding  their  physical  disability  and  mental 
incapacity. 

The  general  then  gives  a  list  of  such  persons 
assigned  to  important  positions.  "  pij«r(5\d  mWi 
of  seventy-eight,"  he  says  further,y  who  had 
not  mounted  a  horse  for  ten  years,"  Admitted  to 
General  Tzerpitzki  that  •'  he  never  hfad  the  pa- 
tience to  read  through  a  single  work  on  mili- 
tary matters."  .  .  .  "He  was  a  more\  child  in 
his  conception  of  military  affairs,  and  Fegarded 
all  his  subordinates  in  the  district  as  serf, 
"Another  one  tried  by  his  haughty  demeanor 
to  transform  all  his  subordinates  into  slaves." 
.  .  .  The  commander  of  a  third  military  dietrict 
was  --a  feeble  ohi  man,  taking  no  interest 'what- 
soever in  the  army.  His  duties  were  performed 
by  his  assistant,  a  dissipated  idler,  Y^^p^^Y^^^ 
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most  of  his  time  to  flirtations  with  the  wives  of 
his  subordinates.  A  fourth  military  district 
was  commanded  by  an  old  man  of  eighty,  who 
was  so  feeble  that,  in  1900,  he  inspected  the 
brigade  then  commanded  by  Tzerpitzki  from  his 
carriage.  .  ,  .  Our  army,  continues  the  general, 
has  become  a  great  aggregation  of  slaves,  thanks 
to  the  bureaucratic  rSgimey  and  it  goes  without 
saying  that  heroes  do  not  come  from  among 
slaves. 

Military  discipline  in  our  army  has  been  replaced  by 
flunkeyism.  .  .  .  Our  army  is  ignorant,  illiterate,  aud 
unpatriotic. .  .  .  Allquestionsgiven  to  the  officers  or  en- 
listed men  elicit  the  same  stereotyped  answer,  *'Ne  mogu 
zuaV^  (I  cannot  know).  This  answer  is  the  result  of 
ignorance,  stupidity,  and  absolute  indifference  to  duty. 
Our  f&mine-strickeu,  beggared,  and  oppressed  people, 
kept  in  darkness,  cannot  be  a  patriotic  people,  for  all 
its  interests  are  centered  in  the  desire  to  secure  bread 
in  order  to  keep  body  and  soul  together  .  .  .  since  the 
movement  for  liberation,  of  the  sixties,  has  retrogressed 
rather  than  progressed,  and  has  become  an  aggregation 
of  slaves  governed  by  bureaucrats.  The  leaders  of  the 
army,  from  the  seniors  down,  were  engaged  in  acquir- 
ing fortunes  by  graft.  .  .  . 

When  one  of  the  military  hospitals  needed 
additional  funds,  amounting  to  only  three  hun- 
dred rubles  a  year,  it  took  fifteen  months  to  se- 
cure official  sanction  ;    whereas  when  General 


Kuropatkin  became  Minister  of  War,  "  a  house 
was  bought  for  him  after  a  few  days'  inspection, 
at  a  cost  to  the  government  of  more  than  a  mil- 
lion rubles,  and  its  annual  maintenance  cost 
from  forty  to  sixty  thousand  rubles.  ..." 

When  the  Minister  of  War  decided  to  have  a  som- 
mer  residence  at  Yalta,  a  whole  estate  was  immediatplj 
rented  for  him,  and  cost  the  government  tweuty-flve 
thousand  rubles  annually.  All  these  expenditures 
were  not  placed  before  the  council  of  the  war  ministrj. 
and  were  not  legally  sanctioned.  Having  decided  to 
make  excursions  on  the  Neva,  the  Minister  of  War 
purchased  for  himself,  at  the  government's  expense,  t 
steam  yacht,  which  was  likewise  maintained  at  the 
government's  expense.  With  a  salary  of  thirty-two 
thousand  rubles  a  year,  and  an  additional  allowance 
for  current  expenses.  General  Kuropatkin  ordered  the 
payment  to  himself  of  eight  thousand  rubles  annually 
for  commanding  the  military  forces  of  Finland  after 
the  latter  no  longer  existed.  ...  It  is  impossible  to 
make  progress  under  such  conditions.  Why  is  it  thai 
in  other  countries  cabinet  officers  live  like  private 
persons?  I  visited  Count  Caprivi  several  times.  He 
lived  with  his  sister  in  a  six-room  apartment  on  the 
third  floor,  drove  about  in  hired  cabs,  and  was  respected 
by  everybody.  Why  is  it,  then,  that  in  so  poor  t 
country  as  ours,  where  half  of  the  population  almost 
starves  to  death  from  year  to  year,  the  cabinet  offioei^ 
and  other  highly  placed  personages  must  live  in  im- 
perial style  ? 


THE  RECENT  DISORDERS  IN  THE  BALTIC  PROVINCES. 


« T^HE  storm  of  insurrection  in  Russia" 
A  (writes  Herman  Rosenthal  in  the  New 
York  Staats-Zeitung)  *'  rages  now  also  in  my  old 
home,  on  the  banks  of  the  Duna,  and  it  will 
surely  inflict  much  injury  and  will  destroy  much 
life  ere  it  shall  have  spent  its  force.  The  Letts, 
the  aborigines  of  the  Baltic  coast,  have  possessed 
themselves  of  the  local  government  machinery 
and  have  proclaimed  a  Baltic  republic.  How 
long  this  condition  of  anarchy  is  to  prevail  in 
Livonia  and  Courland  is  known  to  the  gods 
— -Alone." 

I  well  r^ember  the  sturdy  race  of  the  Letto-Slavic 
peasants.  Ifgrew  up  among  them,  and  came  in  intimate 
contact  with  educated  and  uneducated  Letts,  and  must 
admit  that  in  my  youth  I  always  felt  a  kindly  sym- 
pathy fof  them.  I  admired  their  tenacity,  their  won- 
derful industry,  and  their  iron  will  that  permitted  them 
to  rid  tl^emselves  of -the  burden  of  slavery  which  they 
bore  fgr  centuries,  and  to  emerge  victorious  from  under 
the  y6ke  of  a  medieval  feudal  system  which  remained 
in  totce  until  comparatively  recent  times.  My  faithful 
Lettish  nurse  taught  me  in  my  childhood  her  musical 
language— the  youngest  daughter  of  Sanskrit— and  her 
beautiful,  melancholy  songs  and  fairy  tales.  The  sad 
song,  '*  SzeU  mene  randame  Dansc"  (play  me  a  dance, 
of  weeping),  used  to  move  me  to  tears,  while  her  half- 


heathen  St.  John^s  Day  songs  transported  me  to  the 
wonderland  of  nymphs  and  fairies  of  the  forest. 

After  reviewing  the  history  of  the  Letts  under 
the  German  knights,  the  Poles,  the  Swedes,  and 
the  Russians,  the  author  states  that,  **  notwith- 
standing all  the  reforms  of  Catherine  II.,  the 
condition  of  the  Baltic  peasants  under  Russia 
soon  became  even  worse  than  it  had  been  under 
Swedish  rule." 

It  was  only  under  Alexander  I.  (1804)  that  real  me*^ 
ures  were  introduced  for  the  amelioration  of  their  con- 
dition. A  limit  was  placed  to  tax  impositions  opoo 
them,  they  were  allowed  to  become  the  actual  owners 
of  their  property  properly  acquired,  and  they  wer«  ac- 
corded the  right  to  transmit  their  lands  to  their  heirs. 
They  were,  however,  still  tied  down  to  the  soil,  for  tbej 
were  forbidden  by  law  to  leave  their  homes.  The  estate- 
owner  could  still  sell  his  peasants,  but  not  without  the 
lands  to  which  they  were  attached.  This  condition  of 
affairs  affected  unfavorably  also  the  interest  of  the 
landlords,  and  the  Esthonian  nobility  propoRed  to  the 
government  that  they  be  allowed  to  liberate  their  serfs^ 
—on  condition,  however,  that  the  land  remain  in  the 
possession  of  the  landlords.  Their  proposition  was  ac- 
cepted, aud  new  peasant  laws  were  issued  on  Maj  2Sk 
1816.  The  nobility  of  Courland  accepted  the  nevr  ar- 
rangement in  1817,  and  forced  thereby  its  accepta.nc^ 
also  by  the  Livonian  ^fll'lpJpiCl^^f)^^^  Lettish 
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ants  have  since  that  time  bought  back  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  land,  although  they  still  remain  in  debt 
to  the  estate-owners  under  the  new  mortgage  system, 
whose  administration  is  known  even  now  as  the  Serf 
Department.  Many  peasants  are  thus  obliged  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  estate-owners. 

The  RuBsification  of  the  Baltic  proyinces  be- 
gan in.  1879  with  the  introduction  of  the  Russian 
system  of  municipal  administration  of  1870T 
Rnssian  police  and  Russian  justices  of  the  peace 
came  in  1881.  These  were  followed  by  the 
Russian  government  commissioners,  who  were 
given,  in  1884,  control  over  all  matters  concern- 
ing the  peasantry,  an  arrangement  which  affected 
for  the  worse  the  already  strained  relations  be- 
tween the  peasants  and  the  nobility.  The  use 
of  the  Russian  language  was  made  obligatory  in 
school  instruction,  exception  being  made  only  In 
favor  of  religious  instruction.  The  German  uni- 
versity of  Dorpat  was  made  Russian,  and  was  re- 
named Yuryev ;  the  Riga  polytechnic  school  was 
also  Russified,  and  Diinaburg  is  now  called 
IXinak.     Mr.  Rosenthal  continues  : 

It  was  in  1802,  during  my  prolonged  visit  with  rela- 
tives in  Mitao,  that  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
editor  of  the  first  Lettish  weekly,  Laatweska  AwUee, 
He  was  known  as  Pastor  Schoultz  .  .  .  and  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  spiritual  emancipator  of  the  Letts.  Julius 
Eckardt,  the  editor  at  that  time  of  the  Rigaache  Zel- 
tung^  had  already  published  some  of  my  prose  sketches, 
and  since  his  paper  accepted  no  poems  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  very  .occasional  odes  of  an  official  character),  he 
referred  me  to  the  pastor,  who  was  also  owner  and  edi- 
tor of  a  German  weekly  publication,  Biatterjilrstadt 
und  Land.  My  first  poem  appeared  there,  and  although 
I  scarcely  recognized  it  after  the  revision  that  it  had 
iiDdergone,  I  was  still  proud  of  it  and  grateful  to  the 
pastor.  It  was  from  him  that  I  first  learned  of  the 
birtlrof  the  Lett  literature.  To-day  there  exist  numer- 
ous periodicals,  novels,  dramas,  and  various  scientific 
works  in  the  Lett  language,  and  there  are  even  Lettish 
theaters,  clubs,  and  learned  societies.  I  know  of  Lett- 
ish translations  of  Schiller's  dramas,  of  Shakespeare's 
worka,  etc.,  and  have  met  here  in  New  York  correspond- 
ents and  editors  of  Lettish  newspapers.  Lettish  period- 
icals are  pnblished  also  in  the  United  States,  and  there 
exist  there  Lett^h  workingmen's  and  other  associa- 
tions. 

While  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
founders  of  this  Lettish  literature  were  really 
Germans,  and  that  tlie  German  school  and  the 
Proteetant  church  have  contributed  much  toward 
the  education  and  the  uplifting  of  tlie  Lettish 
people,  it  still  remains  true  that  the  Baltic  Ger 
mana  did  not  learn  how  to  Germanize  the  Letts. 
While  preaching  to  them  in  the  church  and 
newspapers  the  need  of  obedience  to  their  mas- 
ters, they  never  accorded  to  them  the  kindness 
and  justice  to  which  th^y  were  entitled.  As  a 
result  of  this  unjust  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
the  German  population,  the  contempt  for  the  peas- 


ants on  the  part  of  the  nobility,  and  the  economic 
and  agrarian  depricsion,  there  arose  in  the  seven- 
ties the  dangerouu  feeling  of  nationalism. 

The  responsibility  of  the  present  uprising  rests,  there- 
fore, upon  the  German  estate-owners,  as  well  as  on  the 
corrupt  Russian  government  officials.  Both  helped  to 
feed  for  many  years  the  class  hatred  and  aided  thereby 
the  reactionary  Panslavist  policy  of  Pobyedonostzev. 
The  arbitrary  acts  of  the  Russian  officials  and  of  the 
G^erman-Russian  nobles,  which  knew  no  limit,  have 
imbittered  the  Letts  and  have  conjured  up  the  present 
state  of  anarchy.  Wide-reaching  reforms  in  all  the 
directions  noted  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  establish 
again  peaceful  government  in  the  Baltic  provinces. 
But  a  Baltic-Lettish  republic  cannot  as  yet  be  estab- 
lished. The  liberation  of  the  Letts  will  be  accom- 
plished only  with  the  liberation  of  all  Russia. 

While  the  Russian  nobility  has  contributed 
much  to  the  emancipation  of  the  Russian  peo- 
ple, while  its  members  may  be  found  in  the  vari- 
ous progressive  groups  of  the  Russian  movement 
for  liberation,  the  German-Russian  nobility  of 
the  Baltic  provinces  have  frequently  acted  as 
the  instruments  for  the  reactionary  Russian  Gov- 
ernment, without  having  contributed  anything 
to  the  progress  of  their  country. 

It  would  be  sufficient  to  mention  Plehve,  a  spy  ele- 
vated to  the  rank  of  minister,  or  Governor-General 
von  Drenthe,  of  whose  inhuman  behavior  during  the 
an ti- Jewish  excesses  in  Kiev,  in  1881,  I  was  a  personal 
witness.  I  came  to  him  as  a  member  of  a  committee  to 
ask  him  to  suppress  the  destructive  fury  of  the  mobs. 
With  the  large  armed  force  at  his  command,  he  could 
have  accom>plished  that  with  a  wave  of  his  hand.  But 
he  replied  to  us  that  he  did  not  propose  to  endanger  the 
lives  of  his  soldiers  to  save  the  Jews,  and  threatened  us, 
if  we  made  further  representations,  to  send  us  to  Siberia 
in  twenty-four  hours.  The  accomplices  in  the  recent 
massacres  were  also  of  Baltic-German  extraction.  Gen- 
erals von  Kaulbars  and  von  Kingenberg.  There  was 
one  commendable  exception  in  1881,  and  that  was  Count 
Todleben,  Governor-General  of  Wilna.  The  hero  of 
Sevastopol  and  Plevna  replied  to  Ignatiev,  when  the 
latter  requested  him  to  start  antiJewish  riots,  that  it 
was  his  duty  to  protect  the  Czar*s  subjects,  and  not  to 
ruin  them.  And,  in  fact,  no  anti-Jewish  outbreaks 
ever  occurred  in  his  district. 

The  Baltic  Revolt  from  a  German  Point  of 
View. 

The  Turmer^  the  illustrated  review  of  Stutt- 
gart, comments  editorially  on  the  upheaval  in 
the  Baltic  governments.  Alexander  II.,  says 
the  writer,  was  the  only  Russian  ruler  who 
knew  how  to  value  the  service  of  the  Baltic 
Germans  in  Esthonia,  Livonia,  and  Courland. 
What  has  become  of  these  prospering  terri- 
tories since  Russian  functionaries  are  in  the 
ascendency  ? 

Lettish  robbers  and  incendiaries  invade  the  land, 
tear  the  German  pastors  from  their  pulpits,  profane  the 
churches,  rob  their  treasury,  and  muider/tke  landlords. 
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This  is  the  thanks  for  what  the  German  Baltic  nobility 
has  done  for  thin  people.  Long  before  slavery  was  abol- 
ished in  Russia  the  Lettish  peasants  were  freed  by  the 
very  class  which  they  now  persecute.  Moreover,  aware 
of  the  fact  that  more  freedom  would  not  bring  about 
improvement,  the  German  landed  class  granted  their 
former  serfs  the  means  for  acquisition  of  lands  under 
the  most  favorable  conditions.  The  descendants  of  these 
Letts  have  thus  oftentimes  become  more  well-to-do 
than  the  descendants  of  their  former  lords.  Political 
economists  consider  this  case  as  the  unique  proceeding 
of  a  privileged  class,  renouncing  its  own  rights  out  of 
mere  reason  of  humanity. 

In  concluding  tlie  magazine  points  out  that 
no  political  significance  should  be  attributed  to 
the  upheaval  in  the  Baltic  provinces.  It  is  mere 
injustice  to  make  some  German  nobles  responsi- 
ble for  the  conduct  of  the  peasants.     Socialistic 


agitation  and  the  genuine  Russian  administrators 
are  to  be  blamed,  in  the  first  place. 

The  Liberal  weekly  Hilft  (Berlin)  also  dis- 
cusses the  situation,  demanding  speedy  financial 
aid  for  the  persecuted  Germans.  Just  as  the 
fate  of  the  Jews  has  aroused  the  sympathy  of 
the  world,  the  distress  of  the  Baltic  Gemians 
should  induce  the  same  material  aid  granted  the 
*  former.  Under  the  leadership  of  Professoi-s  Har- 
nack  and  von  Bergmann,  both  bailing  from  these 
provinces,  an  auxiliary  committee  is  alrea<ly  in 
existence.  The  unpopularity  of  the  German  no 
bility,  partly  responsible  for  the  outbreaks  and 
now  suffering  a  just  retribution,  should  not  pre- 
vent the  succor  of  many  innocent  victims.  The 
magazine  thinks  that  the  fault  is  more  with  the 
preceding  than  with  the  present  generation. 


thp:  revolution  in  Finland. 
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LEO  MECHELIN,   EXILED  CHAIRMAN  or 
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WlTHOrT  firing  a  shot,  without  shedding  a 
drop  of  blood,  the  Finns  liave  recon- 
quered Finland.  In  an  article  contributed  to 
tlie  Xjf  A(ir)tfni(ht(le  (of  Copenhagen),  tlie  Dan- 
isli  publicist.  Ivar  Borondson,  reviews  the  peace- 
able restoration  of  Finland's  constitutional  rights. 
After  the  rejection  of  the  national  petitions  to 
the  Czar  ]>rc»testin.ii:  against  the  manifesto  of 
1SII9,  the  Finns  seemed  to  resijrn  themselves  to 
their  fate.  "  The  veneer  of  Hussianization  has 
now  been  brushed  oR  in  a  single  week."  At 
tlie  head  of  the  upheaval  without  a  name  heralded 
abroad  we  may  mention  Euixene  Soliaumann. 
The  assassination  ol  (General  H«»brikov.  on  Jan- 
uary 1<>.  HM)4,  was  really  the  bei^inning  of  the 
moveniont    which    envied    in    tlie    manifesto    of 


November  4,  1905,  restoring  Finland's  former 
privileges.  The  writer  thus  reviews  the  situa- 
tion : 

The  weapon  used  for  the  purpose  of  paralyzing  the 
government  was  the  general  strike.  It  may  be  qu«^ 
t toned  to  which  class  belongs  the  chief  part  of  honor  in 
this  struggle.  A  marvelous  unity  characterized  the 
whole  movement.  While  post,  telegraph,  and  railroad 
traffic  w»vs  stopped  the  entire  light  supply  was  cut  off 
The  strike  extended  even  into  the  private  kitchen,  and 
this  was  one  of  the  reasons  which  hastened  the  departure 
of  the  Russian  officials.  In  the  meantime  the  question 
was  not  only  should  Russian  guns  be  directed  on  Hel 
singfors,  but  also  should  personal  safety  be  maintained 
That  s<:>  few  transgressions  of  the  law  occurred  with  the 
whole  jKilice  force  on  strike  is  a  splendid  testimony  for 
the  Finnish  people.  The  revolution  in  Finland  stand> 
hence  a^  an  uniiarHlleled  exampke  of  a  popular  upheaval. 
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proving  the  immense  elastic  power  of  national  con- 
sciousness. 

The  lessons  which  Finland  has  learned  dur- 
ing the  time  of  Russian  oppression  are  manifold. 
Before  the  Russianization,  Finland  possessed  a 
"clean  administration,  with  honest  judges  and 
other  functionaries,  the  official  language  of  which 
was  either  Finnish  or  Swedish,  the  latter  pre- 
dominating in  the  cities,  the  former  in  the  coun- 
try districts.  Six  and  one-half  years  later  there 
is  a  corrupt  and  lawless  government,  with  Rus- 
sian as  the  sole  language.  Mutual  confidence  in 
the  supremacy  of  the  law,  which  has  been  lost 
during  this  period,  cannot  be  restored  at  once. 
The  imperial  manifesto,  announcing  the  return 
to  the  former  status  quo,  is  V)ut  a  formal  thing. 
The  Finns  realize  full  well  that  the  solemn  ukase 
only  means  that  the  Russianization  of  Finland 
must  be  suspended  for  the  time  being.  Whether 
it  is  going  to  be  tried  once  more,  depends  on  the 


condition  of  things  in  Russia.  Finnish  coopera- 
tion with  the  liberal  movement  in  Russia  must 
therefore  be  continued.  While  the  liberal  classes 
in  the  empire  value  the  moral  support  of  the 
bloodless  victory  in  Finland,,  the  country  sees 
the  guarantee  of  its  privileges  only  in  a  consti- 
tutional Russia. 

Tlie  Social  Tidskrift  (Stockholm)  comments 
editorially  on  the  situation  in  Finland.  The 
Swedish  review,  after  calling  attention  to  the 
unexpected  resignation  of  Prince  Obolensky, 
the  Governor-General,  followed  by  that  of  the 
whole  Senate,  emphasizes  the  fact  tjjat  Finland 
has  gained  more  by  the  recent  manifesto  than 
she  lost  in  1899.  The  assurance  of  a  free  press, 
and  a  Senate  made  responsible  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  opens  a  wider  range  of  liberty 
than  Finland  ever  possessed  heretofore.  It  re- 
mains yet  to  be  seen  if  the  Finnish  people  are 
equal  to  their  opportunity. 


GERMANY'S  STAKE  IN  THE  RUSSIAN  REVOLUTION. 


WRITING  in  the  Hilfe  (Berlin),  the  well- 
known  politician,  Herr  F.  Naumann, 
analyzes  its  consequences  for  the  German  nation 
of  Russia's  social  disorder.  That  which  distin- 
guishes the  present  from  former  revolutions  is 
the  fact,  that  we  are  more  fully  informed  than 
they  as  to  occurrences  in  the  revolting  country. 
A  multitude  of  details  transmitted  by  telegraph 
enable  people  everywhere  closely  to  follow  this 
last  great  European  struggle  for  deliverance 
from  absolutism.     Herr  Naumann  continues  : 

Germany  i.s  perhaps  the  country  most  vitally  inter- 
ested in  this  cooflict.    Its  economical  and  political  life 


is  closely  linked  with  that  of  Russia.  How  much  the 
food  market  depends  on  imports  from  Russia  can  be 
seen  from  the  following  figures.  Germany  received 
from  Russia  in  1904  (in  marks):  Wheat,  121,000,000; 
barley,  102,000,000  ;  rye,  45,000,000 ;  eggs,  55,000,000 ;  bran, 
46,000,000  ;  butter,  21,000,000 ;  cattle,  20,000,000 ;  other  food 
substances,  40,000,000,— making  a.  total  of  450,000,000  of 
marks  (about  1^112,000,000).  If  the  Russian  export  should 
cease  forthe  time  being,  onaccouut  of  internal  disturb- 
ances, German  economical  life  would  be  seriously 
affected.  Mo»eover,  there  are  two  other  possibilities  to 
be  considered.  A  temporary  suspension  of  the  interest 
payment  by  the  government  would  relieve  the  Riissian 
peasant  from  selling  his  goods  in  order  to  get  the 
money  for  the  heavy  taxes,  and  the  new^veiu^eut 
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would  prefer  to  use  the  food  in  the  country  instead  of 
delivering  it  abroad.  Minister-President  Witte^  who 
brought  about  the  present  tariff  regulations,  will  no 
doubt  keep  the  same  as  long  as  he  remains  at  the  head  of 
the  government,  but  they  will  no  longer  be  safeguarded 
when  he  is  removed.  The  main  articles  exported  from 
Germany  to  Russia  are  the  following  (in  marks):  Hard- 
ware, 28,000,000 ;  machinery,  27,000,000;  cotton,  15,000,000 ; 
raw  hides,  12,000,000;  silverware,  10,000,000;  leather 
goods,  16,000,000  ;  books,  8,000,000,— representing  a  total 
value  of  46,000,000  of  marks  (129,000,000).  Russia  can 
use  four  times  the  quantity  of  machinery  and  raw 
material  if  she  obtains  an  orderly  administration,  but 
if  she  falls  back  into  barbarism,  she  will  not  even  be 
able  to  use  the  present  small  portion.  Under  a  liberal 
government  in  Russia,  Grermans  can  expect  a  large  in- 
crease in  orders. 

The  primary  and  most  important  political 
question  affecting  Germany  in  her  relations  with 
Russia  is  that  of  the  Poles.  Will  they  secede 
from  Russia  ?  The  Polish  question  is  a  menace 
to  the  peace  of  central  Europe.  The  unpleasant 
situation  of  Prussia's  Polish  subjects  is  evident 
when  the  Polish  state  becomes  a  reality. 

The  check  which  Germany's  military  power  will  ex- 
ercise is  not  sufficient  to  ease  the  situation.  The  proc- 
lamation of  an  independent  state  by  the  Austrian  Poles 
as  a  consequence  of  the  Russian  revolutionary  move- 
ment may  cause  Austria  to  fall  to  pieces.  Cracow  and 
Budapestf  in  revolt  at  the  same  time  is  not  an  impossi- 
bility, and  it  is  'this  which  fills  G^ermany  with  uneasi- 
ness in  view  of  the  Russian  revolution. 

Furthermore,  while  the  military  humiliation 
of  the  Czar's  power  on  land  was  an  advantage 
to  Germany,  the  destruction  of  the  Russian  fleet 
would  mean  that  the  Kaiser  would  be  left  alone 
in  case  of  a  conflict  with  England.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  Turks,  as  well  as  the  English,  are 
expecting  the  moment  when  the  Czar  will  cease 
to  be  a  great  power.  The  collapse  of  Russian 
absolutism  isolates  Germany  in  maintaining  the 
status  quo  of  Turkey. 

Last,  but  not  least,  there  is  the  moral  influence  which 
the  Russian  revolution  exercises  on  the  political  evolu- 
tion in  Germany.  Up  to  date  it  has  strengthened  so- 
cialism, but  from  the  moment  it  proceeds  to  violent 
measures  the.  cause  of  reaction  is  furthered.  A  consti- 
tutional Russia  will  have  the  double  effect  of  an  in- 
creased export  and  a  decided  strengthening  of  Grerman 
liberalism. 

Germany's  Case  Against  the  Poles. 

The  case  for  the  Poles  against  the  Russians 
and  the  Germans  has  been  presented  in  these 
pages  several  times  during  the  past  year.  It  is 
appropriate,  therefore,  to  give  the  German  side 
of  the  campaign  against  the  Poles  in  Prussia, 
and,  as  this  is  vigorously  done  in  an  article  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  Turmer,  the  illustrated  re- 
view of  Stuttgart,  by  Dr.  Franz  Guntram  Schult- 
heis,  of  Posen,  we  give  it  for  what  it  purports 


to  be.  The  three  million  Poles  living  under  the 
German  flag,  says  Dr.  Schultheis,  would  not  be 
feared  in  themselves.  They  are,  however,  backed 
up  by  their  fellow-countrymen  in  adjoining  Rus- 
sia and  Austria.  The  Russian  Poles,  who  num 
ber  eight  millions,  the  Austrian  Poles,  of  whom 
there  are  three  millions,  and  the  German  Poles, 
who  number  a  little  more  than  three  millions, — 
a  total  of  fourteen  millions, — by  their  linguistic 
solidarity,  make  practically  one  nation.  The 
political  boundaries  separating  them  on  the  map 
of  Europe  are  merely  colored  lines  on  Greater 
Poland.  **  The  chief  conservers  of  national  senti- 
ment are  the  aristocracy,  the  clergy,  and  the 
women.  At  the  head  of  the  movement  for  & 
free  Poland,  these  classes  are  not  content  with 
anything  less  than  the  reestablishment  of  the 
old  kingdom."  Galicia,  or  Austrian  Poland, 
this  writer  says,  is  the  hotbed  of  nationalist  agi- 
tation. 

It  is  the  Polish  Piedmont,  the  country  in  which  all 
the  threads  of  conspiracy  center.  This  is,  thanks  to  the 
wise  diplomacy  of  the  Galician  landed  aristocracy,  the 
sczkiczta.  The  National  League,  the  headquarters  ot 
which  is  in  the  Russian  Vistula  district,  is  next  in 
importance.  The  expenses  of  these  organizations  are' 
borne  by  a  national  treasury,  which  was  began  in  the 
Polish  insurrection  of  1863.  The  money  is  to  be  used 
in  the  interest  of  armed  resistance  against  the  oppress- 
ing governments.  That  violent  resistance  is  advocated 
is  obvious  from  a  notice  which  recently  appeared  in  the 
revolutionary  organ  Polakj  which  says :  "  Up  to  the 
present  date,  every  adult  Pole  has  learned  the  use  of 
arms  by  serving  in  foreign  armies.  The  uniform  drill 
now  commanded  in  foreign  language  should  be  admlD- 
istered  in  the  Polish  tongue.  This  would  greatly  fadl 
itate  the  mobilization  of  a  Polish  army  at  the  oppc»^ 
tune  moment. 

The  writer  of  this  article  then  refers  to  the 
number,  spirit,  and  patriotic  aspirations  of  the 
Poles  in  the  United  States,  whom  he  accuses  of 
drilling  in  '*  large,  armed  bodies"  in  order  to  be 
ready  for  emergency.  This  last  statement  will 
be  a  surprise  to  most  Americans,  and  probably 
to  the  American  Poles  themselves,  A  large 
secret  organization  of  Poles  all  over  the  world, 
this  writer  continues, — particularly  in  Europe 
and  America, — is  working  for  the  reestabliidi- 
ment  of  the  ancient  kingdom.  This,  he  says,  is 
the  Polish  peril,  because  it  entails  not  only  the 
reestablishment  of  ancient  Poland,  but  the  tear- 
ing away  from  Germany  of  her  whole  province 
of  Posen. 

Germany  must  be  on  her  guard.  Bismarck  onoe  de- 
clared that  the  Poles  put  poetry  into  politics  and  politics 
into  poetry.  Bismarck  was  right.  He  also  realized  that 
the  Poles  hated  the  Grermans.  Even  in  that  excellent 
novel  of  Sienkiewicz,  the  "Crusaders,"  hatred  of  every- 
thing German  is  the  keynote.  The  recent  defeat  of 
Russia  in  the  Far  East  has,  of  course,  awakened  hope  in 
pf^ii&Qcl,  and  the  tension  between  Germany  and  Bn^ljuMl 
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has  been  another  cause  for  Polish  jubilation.  Germany 
is  considered  the  arch-enemy  of  Poland,  and  only  after 
there  has  been  a  German  Mukden  and  Tsushima  will 
the  Polish  people  breathe  freely. 

Dr.  Schultheis  believes  that  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  the  old  Polish  kingdom,  extending  from 
the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea,  is  a  possibility  of 
the  future.  Galicia  (Austrian  Poland),  he  be- 
lieves, even  to-day  constitutes  the  basis  of  a 
future  state,  as  Piedmont  did  for  Italy.  The 
granting  of  autonomy  to  the  Russian  Poles  is  by 
no  means  an  impossibility.  This  would  possibly 
be  followed  by  the  assimilation  of  the  two  au- 
tonomous parties. 

The  combination  of  these  into  an  independent  Polish 
state  is,  therefore,  not  at  all  improbable ;  but  it  is  sure 
that  the  new  state  would  be  more  short-lived  than  the 
old  one,  which  failed  because  of  the  incapacity  of  the 
people.  A  Warsaw  daily  recently  offered  a  prize  for  the 
best  answer  to  the  following  question,  *'What  is  the 
chief  fault  of  the  Polish  people,  and  what  is  its  rem- 
edy ?"  A  certain  Dr.  Trezebisz  won  the  prize,  and  his 
essay  stated  that  the  faults  of  the  Poles  are  legion,  but 
at  the  bottom  of  them  all  is  the  abnormal  development 
of  the  feminine  characteristics.    The  Polish  men,  he  de- 


clared, have  these  more  conspicuously  than  the  men  of 
any  other  nation,  and  they  are  mainly  responsible  for 
Polish  dissension  and  vanity. 

In  conclusion,  Dr.  Schultheis  declares  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  German  hatred  for  the 
Poles.  From  every  human  and  moral  stand- 
point, the  Polish  people, — particularly  the 'mid- 
dle and  lower  classes, — he  declares,  are  worthy 
of  all  respect  for  their  diligence  and  honesty. 
The  patriotism  of  the  Polish  women,  also,  can- 
not be  overestimated.  They  are,  however,  a 
peril  to  Germany. 

The  fight  must  be  continued,~not  to  annihilate  the 
nationality  of  Germany's  Polish  citizen,  but  to  stop  the 
conspiracy  with  their  fellow-countrymen  beyond  the 
German  boundary  against  Germany.  Their  fate  may 
seem  tragic  to  the  Poles,  but  it  is  no  more  so  than  is 
that  of  the  Germans  in  Hungarian  Siebenburgen,  who, 
while  maintaining  their  nationality,  remain  faithful  to 
the  Magyar  state.  Moreover,  ^as  the  Poles  are  unable 
to  form  an  independent  state  of  justice,  law,  and  order, 
they  ought  to  consider  it  a  blessing  that  history  has 
tied  some  of  them  to  Prussia.  The  use  of  the  two  lan- 
guages will,  in  the  long  run,  be  to  their  advantage. 


GERMAN  DIPLOMACY  FROM  A  FRENCH  AND  A  SPANISH 

STANDPOINT. 


DIPLOMACY,  according  to  Prince  Bismarck, 
is  not  science,  but  an  art.  His  great  aim 
was  to  convince  the  world  that  German  leader- 
ship in  Eiirope  was  better  than  a  French,  or  a 
Russian,  or  an  English  leadership,  and  it  seems 
to  the  writer  of  an  article  in  the  Deutsche  Revue 
(A.  von  Brauer)  that  the  past  century  showed 
this  ideal  to  be  the  right  one.  The  twenty-four 
years  of  German  leadership,  he  says,  were  about 
the  happiest  of  the  century,  both  for  Germany 
and  the  other  European  states. 

Bismarck  desired  that  his  policy  should  al- 
ways be  honorable  and  straightforward.  The 
writer  of  the  article  in  the  Deutsche  Revue,  al- 
ready mentioned,  proceeds  "to  characterize  it  as  a 
policy  of  moderation,  caution,  and  practical  ne- 
cessity, and  mentions  as  Bismarckian  maxims  the 
waiting  for  the  right  moment,  the  adoption  of  no 
half  measures,  letting  no  opportunities  be  lost, 
and  allowing  no  grudges  to  be  entertained 
against  other  statesmen,  or  sympathies  or  antipa- 
thies toward  individual  states.  The  Chancellor's 
foreign  policy,  concludes  Herr  von  Brauer, 
was  undoubtedly  more  brilliant  before  and 
during  the  Franco-German  War  than  it  was 
in  the  years  which  followed,  but  in  his  later 
years  the  great  Bismarck's  statecraft  became 
technically  more  perfect  as  his  task  became 
more  difficult. 


PRINCE  VON  bCLOW. 


(Chancellor  of  ^e  .^jjr^n^^bjf^g  Jg 
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"  Diplomatic  Neurasthenia." 

That  brilliant  French  writer,  M.  Alexandre 
Ular  (in  an  article  on  German  diplomacy  in  La 
Revue),  naturally  begins  with  some  observations 
on  tlie  Bismarck ian  system,  adding  that  unfor- 
tunately for  Germany  the  utility  of  this  method 
disappeared  with  Bismarck  himself.  This,  how- 
ever, was  mere  coincidence.  The  conditions  fon 
which  the  Bismarckian  diplomacy  was  created 
had  ceased  to  exist. — that  is  to  say,  tlie  military 
hegemony  of  the  HohenzoUerns  was  at  an  end. 
But  the  spirit  of  the  Bismarckian  diplomacy, 
continues  M.  Ular,  could  not  easily  be  exorcised, 
and  as  the  method  of  Bismarck  permitted  to  the 
diplomatists  a  somewhat  military  attitude,  Ger- 
many was  not  represented  so  much  as  German 
prestige.  There  wore,  in  fact,  no  other  tradi- 
tions, and  hence,  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  the 
foreign  policy  of  Germany  has  been  conducted 
by  men  with  all  the  qualities  for  making  peace 
with  a  vanquished  foe,  but  without  any  of  the 
essential  qualities  to  negotiate  victories  without 
war.  That  is  the  cause  of  the  apparent  enig- 
matical character  of  Germany's  international 
policy. 

But  this  diplomatic  neurasthenia  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  psychology  of  the  Kaiser.  His 
plans  of  international  action  show  marvelous 
continuity  ;  but  excellent  as  they  are  from  the 
German  point  of  view,  they  are  frequently  spoiled 
because  the  indispensable  instrument  to  execute 
them  is  defective.  He  resembles  an  inventor 
without  the  means  to  carry  out  his  idea,  a  genial 
financier  without  a  farthing,  a  Paganini  without 
a  violin. 

THE    KAISER    AS    A    PIPLOMATIST. 

Another  reason  for  Germany's  failures  in  di- 
plomacy is  that  the  Kaiser  himself  takes  the  ac 
tual  direction  of  foreign  affairs,  assuming  legis- 
lative and  executive  powers  at  the  same  time. 
That  he  has  many  brilliant  ideas  cannot  be  de- 
nied, but  he  does  not  know  how  to  carry  them 
out,  and  lie  is  aware  of  his  lack  of  success,  but 
not  of  the  causes  of  his  failure.  He  uses  his 
Bismarckism  against  the  other  great  powers  as 
Don  Quixote  used  his  lance  against  windmills 
Diplomacy  is  not  his  metier,  but  in  the  military 
Bismarck  epoch  his  schemes  would  have  become 
masterpieces. 

If  not  to  the  Kaiser  or  to  the  German  diplo- 
matists, to  whom  then  does  Germany  owe  her  re- 
cent expansion  ?  To  the  inferior  personnel  repre- 
senting the  empire  abroad, — consuls,  commercial 
agents,  and  all  who  exercise  practical  diplomacy, 
rei)re8enting  Germany  and  not  the  Kaiser's  ideas, 
and  defending  the  interests  of  Germans,  and 
not  the  aspirations  of  a  government  separated 


from  the  people  by  aristocratic  conditions.  It 
is  these  semi-diplomatists  who  have  expanded 
Germany,  often  in  spite  of  "  high  diplomacy  ' 

SURVIVAL   OF   THE    UNFIT. 

Then  there  is  the  fatal  tradition  that  the  Ho 
henzollerns  in  foreign  capitals  must  not  be  rep- 
resented by  men  who  have  nothing  but  brains 
to  recommend  them.  As  the  noblest  and  wealth- 
iest are  selected  to  fill  these  posts,  the  choice  ia 
necessarily  limited  ;  and  as  these  men  are  sore 
of  their  posts,  they  disdain  to  make  the  slightest 
effort  to  show  themselves  competent. 

M.  Ular  returns  to  the  Moroccan  affair,  which, 
he  says,  synthesizes  in  an  extraordinary  manner 
the  defects  and  the  good  sides  of  the  Kaiser  s 
diplomacy  ;  and,  in  conclusion,  advises  the  Kai- 
ser to  procure  a  few  English  diplomatists  or 
give  up  conceiving  great  schemes. 

Germany  and  Macedonia. 

Writing  in  the  Revue  de  Parts,  M.  Victor 
B^rard  discusses  Kaiser  Wilhelm's  policy  in 
Macedonia.     He  says,  in  substance  : 

Whatever  may  be  the  sorrows  of  the  hour  and  the 
dangers  of  to-morrow,  the  year  1905  will  not  cloae  with 
out  having  accomplished  great  things  for  the  benefit 
of  humanity.  In  history,  perhaps,  it  will  take  its  place 
among  the  new  eras,  along  with  1789  and  lS4d.  Before 
its  close  it  gives  us  in  a  final  tableau  the  fleets  of  Eu- 
rope advancing  against  Abdul  Hamid,  the  ships  of  the 
whole  of  Europe  except  those  of  William  II.  Nothing 
could  symbolize  better,  1  believe,  the  changes  produced 
by  the  year  1905.  Superior,  and,  so  to  speak,  supremely 
superior,  are  the  people  of  the  Hohenzollern.  All  the 
rest  are  inferior,  but  in  various  degrees ;  for  from  the 
negro  of  colonial  torture,  and  the  yellow  race  for  eco- 
nomic penetration,  to  the  Hohenzollern  representing 
God,  the  white  men  and  the  white  nations  represcDi 
different  degrees  of  Ignominy,  honor,  or  splendor,  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  of  hostility,  goo<l-will,  or  servility 
which  they  have  shown  to  the  master.  The  Slavs  occupy 
a  low  position  in  his  esteem,  because  they  have  always 
produced  the  most  valiant  enemies,  or  the  least  re- 
signed victims  of  the  Hohenzollern.  To  despise  the 
Slav,  to  rob  him,  to  oppress  him,  never  to  come  to  his 
aid,  but  to  excite  and  arm  his  enemies,  is  the  lesson 
which  has  been  taught  in  Pesth  by  Berlin.  As  a  result 
of  the  combination  of  Turkey,  Hungary,  Austria,  and 
Germany,  the  most  visible  result  is  the  ruin  ot  Mace- 
donia ;  but  there  is  also  another  result  equally  clear,— 
namely,  the  acquisition  ot  wealth  by  the  Pru.ssian  finan- 
ciers and  merchants. 

German  Diplomacy  In  Morocco. 

In  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  M.  Rene  Pinon, 
in  discussing  the  Morocco  conference,  asks, — 

Who  is  to  undertake  the  reforms  in  Morocco?  The 
only  reasonable  solution,  he  says,  is  that  France  be  in- 
trusted with  the  direction  or  the  execution  of  them. 
The  programme  of  reforms  is  international,  but  the 
carrying  out  of  the  reforms  cannot  be  international. 
On  Germany  alone  depends  the  success  jar^e^i  lure  of 
igi  ize     y  g 
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the  conference ;  neither  England,  nor  Spain,  nor  Italy, 
nor  Russia  will  oppose  the  just  demands  of  the  French, 
and  if  Germany  will  only  permit  France  to  superintend 
the  reforms,  the  success  of  the  conference  will  be  as- 
sured. 

From  the  Spanish  Viewpoint. 

The  political  editor  of  the  Revista  Con  tempo- 
rdnea  (Madrid)  sees  only  disaster  ahead  of  Em- 
peror William.     He  asks  : 

If  Napoleon,  the  first  captain  of  his  age,  the  elec- 
trifler  of  his  army,  the  genius  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
was  at  last  conquered  when  he  attempted  to  set  himself 
against  all  Europe,  that  he  had  almost  dominated,  what 
will  become  of  the  neurotic  Emperor  William,  who  seeks 
to  brave  the  whole  world  ?  The  prophecy  is  not  difficult. 
The  fnct  is,  the  world  is  passing  through  one  of  its 
critical  periods,  in  spite  of  hearing  everywhere  the  word. 
Peace.  In  essence,  the  situation  is  this  :  Germany,  hav- 
ing created  an  army,  desires  to  form  a  navy,  and  this 
work  should  be  completed  next  year,  making  her  in 


consequence  a  naval  power  of  the  first  rank.  The  'enemy 
of  this  intention  is  England,  who,  with  more  ships,  has 
not  such  fine  ones  as  Germany,  and  it  is  to  her  interests 
to  hinder  this  work.  But,  working  prudently,  as  always, 
she  does  not  let  her  annoyance  be  perceived,  and  mean- 
while goes  on  making  friends— with  France,  Russia,  Ja- 
pan, the  United  States,  Portugal,  and,  if  she  can,  Spain. 
Thus,  if  the  confiict  comes,  she  will  have  her  immense 
fieet  all  protected  and  ready.  Perceiving  this  plan,  and 
seeing  the  Triple  Alliance  indeed  dissolved,  Germany 
turns  her  eyes  toward  all  the  nations,  and  like  a  co- 
quette, now  caresses,  now  imposes,  upon  her  desired 
friends.  From  this,  Tangiers  and  the  intrusion  into 
Morocco ;  and  from  this,  the  advice  to  the  Czar  and  the 
difficulties  with  France:  and  from  this — everything. 
Nevertheless,  she  feels  her  isolation.  France  neither 
breaks  off  nor  joins  with  her,  Russia  does  not  decide, 
Austria  disintegrates,  Italy  withdraws.  Whether  the 
shock  comes  soon  or  late,  one  may  repeat  that  prophecy 
is  not  difficult :  neither  Charlemagne  nor  Frederick  II. 
could  conserve  Grerman  unity.  How  is  an  unbalanced 
and  infirm  William  going  to  do  it  ? 


IS  A  FRANCO-JAPANESE  ENTENTE  POSSIBLE? 


^  ^  POR  the  sake  of  universal  peace,  enlight- 
^  eninent,  liberty,  and  progress,  it  is  to 
be  profoundly  regretted  that  France,  estranging 
Japan,  an  ardent  admirer  of  her  civilization, 
should  befriend  Russia,  whose  political  ideas, 
culture,  and  emotional  life  differ  greatly  from 
those  of  the  French  nation,  and  whose  enmity, 
created  against  their  present  ally  at  the  time  of 
Napoleon  the  Great,  has  been  repeatedly  en- 
hanced during  the  reigns  of  Louis  Philippe  and 
Napoleon  111.'* 

With  these  sentences  Mr.  Y.  Takekoshi  be- 
gins his  article  entitled  *'  Is  a  Franco-Japanese 
Entente  Possible?"  in  the  Taijo  (Tokio).  If 
there  be  any  nation  resembling  the  French, 
that  nation,  Mr.  Takekoshi  believes  to  be  the 
Japanese.     He  elaborates  his  idea  by  compar- 


Rossians,  hearing  our  language  spoken,  exclaim, 
'*  How  soft  and  euphonious  sounds  the  French  language 
of  the  Orient !"  Englishmen,  noticing  the  Japanese 
craving  for  novelties,  observe  ironically,  "The  Japa- 
nese nation  is  the  French  of  the  far  East.'^  As  France 
is  regarded  by  her  European  neighbors  as  a  "  laboratory 
of  novelties,"  so  is  Japan  a  laboratory  of  new  ideas  and 
institutions  in  the  Orient.  As  the  republic  on  the  Con- 
tinent wiped  out  the  old  regime  in  a  short  period  of 
revolution,  so  did  the  insular  empire  of  the  East  cast 
away  by  the  restoration,  traditions  and  institutions 
which  had  boasted  of  a  history  of  twenty- five  centuries. 

It  is  not  unnatural  at  present,  Mr.  Takekoshi 
proceeds,  that  France,  as  the  ally  of  Russia, 
does  not  feel  at  liberty  to  express  her  sympathy 
with  Japan.  But  on  the  side  of  the  Japanese 
there  are  unmistakable  indications  of  the  desire 


for  befriending  and  for  entering,  if  possible, 
into  an  alliance  with  France.  In  fact,  the  two 
nations  are  closely  related. 

For  our  military  successes  we  are  as  much  indebted  , 
to  the  French  as  to  the  Germans.  Our  generals  who 
fought  in  Manchuria  had  been  trained  in  the  French 
method  and  equipped  with  the  French  science  of 
strategy.  In  our  artillery  corps,  even  younger  officers 
have  learned  French  methods.  Our  code,  civil  and 
criminal,  was  framed  after  the  French,  its  framers 
being  either  Frenchmen  or  those  who  had  studied  in 
France.  More  French  than  our  military  system  and 
code  of  law  is  our  administrative  organization,  which 
has  undergone  no  significant  changes  since  its  inaugura- 
tion, while  most  other  things  of  French  origin  have 
been  altered  to  no  small  degree.  Finally,  our  litera- 
ture, arts,  and  crafts  have  been  considerably  influenced 
by  the  French. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  France  and  Japan  ought 
to  be  more  friendly  to  each  other  than  they  are 
at  present.  Moreover,  there  was  a  time  when 
the  two  countries  came  very  near  forming  an  al- 
liance. When  the  French  Government  was  en- 
gaged in  military  operations  against  China,  some 
twenty  years  ago,  as  the  consequence  of  the 
Tongking  trouble,  it  made  an  overture  to  Ja- 
pan  to  enter  into  an  alliance.  Japan  was  jubi- 
lant over  this  overture,  taking  it  as  the  first 
veritable  recognition  of  her  advancement  on  the 
part  of  Western  nations,  but  found  herself  not 
thoroughly  prepared  to  meet  tlie  responsibilitips 
consequent  upon  an  alliance  with  one  of  the 
great  powers  of  Europe.  Hence,  she  was  obliged 
to  decline  this  proposal  of  the  French  nation. 
"  Yet  this  historical  fact,  together  with  our  in- 
debtedness to  the  F'rench   for  our  civilizalibn, 
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was  the  chief  cause  of  Japan's  toleration  of 
the  lenient  attitude  which  France  assumed  to- 
ward the  Baltic  fleets  of  Russia  en  route  to  the 
Japan  Sea." 

Mr.  Takekoshi  repudiates  the  popular  opinion 
that  French  interests  in  China  and  Indo-China 
are  in  conflict  with  those  of  Japan.  Japan, 
taking  possession  of  Formosa,  establishing  a 
protectorate  over  Korea,  and  extending  her 
sphere  of  influence  into  southern  Manchuria, 
has  neither  ambition  nor  power  to  indulge  in  a 
new  scheme  in  southeastern  Asia.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  to  Japan's  advantage, — indeed,  her 
wish, — to  encourage  the  promotion  of  French 
interests  in  Indo-China  as  a  means  of  establish- 
ing a  balance  of  power  in  the  Far  East.  Viewed 
from  the  internal  condition  of  France,  Mr.  Take- 
koshi believes  it  of  vital  importance  that  she 
should  enlarge  the  scope  of  her  colonial  policy 
in  order  to  satisfy  the  characteristic  yearning  of 
the  Frenchmen  for  the  glorious  and  the  bril- 
liant. **  If  France,''  says  this  member  of  the 
Japanese  House  of  Representatives,  *'  desires  to 
establish  a  great  colony  in  southeastern  Asia, 


as  England  has  done  in  East  India,  she  most 
extend  her  sphere  of  influence  into  Kwan-si  and 
Kwang-tung  on  the  east  and  into  Yunnan  and 
Sze-chuan  on  the  north.  And  in  order  to  carry 
out  such  a  plan,  France  must  form  an  enUnit 
cordiale  with  both  England  and  Japan,  either  of 
which,  I  believe,  is  not  necessarily  opposed  to 
the  extension  of  French  influence  in  China." 
On  the  other  hand,  France  will  find  a  for- 
midable antagonist  in  Germany  which,  having 
established  a  strong  foothold  in  Shantung,  is 
eager  to  make  headway  in  China.  Moreover, 
the  German  Government  has  made  a  naval  base 
on  the  Caroline  Islands,  in  the  Philippines,  and 
is  now  striving  to  procure  the  island  of  Javt 
from  the  Dutch  Government.  "  These  activities 
on  the  part  of  the  Germans  are  all  calculated  to 
establish  her  supremacy  on  the  Pacific  and  in 
eastern  Asia."  And  it  is  but  plain  that  French 
Indo-China  would  be  the  first  to  feel  most 
heavily  the  pressure  of  German  predominance. 
Therefore,  says  Mr.  Takekoshi,  '*  France  can 
withstand  such  a  pressure  only  by  entering  into 
an  alliance  with  England  and  Japan." 


THE  MINERAL  RESOURCES  OF  JAPAN. 


OF  the  origin  of  the  mineral  industry  in  Japan 
nothing  is  known  with  any  certainty;  but 
there  are  reliable  data  which  indicate  that  as  far 
back  as  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  a.d., 
gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  coal,  and  even  petroleum 
had  been  discovered  in  various  parts  of  the  Is- 
land Empire,  says  the  Dutch  review,  Vragen  van 
den  Dag. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  new  political 
conditions  in  Japan,  in  1868,  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment, continues  the  review,  took  hold  also  of 
the  mine  industry.  The  quartz  mines  of  Sado, 
Ikoene,  Moeoi,  Aoei,  Kozaka.  Kamaisja,  and 
Okoeja,  as  well  as  the  coal  mines  of  Sakasjima 
and  Niuke,  were  placed  under  the  immediate  con- 
trol of  the  state.  Modern  systems  of  mining  were 
everywhere  introduced,  European  mining  engi- 
neers were  appointed,  and,  in  1871,  a  school  was 
established  for  the  training  of  Japanese  for  this 
special  calling.  Thus,  the  theoretical  knowledge 
of  mining  and  the  sciences  of  geology  and  min- 
eralogy were  greatly  developed  under  the  influ- 
ence of  governmental  authority  and  support. 
But  when  sufficient  knowledge  and  skill  had  been 
thus  acquired,  the  government  again  left  the 
exploitation  of  the  country's  mineral  products 
to  private  individuals  or  companies. 

The  present  mining  law  of  Japan  enumerates 
the   following   minerals   and   ores  as  found  in 


the  empire  :  Gold  (with  the  exception  of  placer 
gold),  silver,  copper,  lead,  tin  (placer  tin  ex- 
cepted), hematite,  antimony,  quicksilver,  zinc, 
iron,  manganese,  arsenic,  coal,  petroleum,  sul- 
phur, bismuth,  phosphorus,  peat,  and  asphalt 
Since  1890,  foreigners  have  obtained  the  right 
to  secure  mining  privileges  in  Japan,  provided 
they  submit  to  the  laws  of  the  empire.  The 
mining  law  which  is  still  in  force  was  enacted 
in  that  year. 

The  coal  of  Japan  is  not  found  in  the  same 
geological  formations  as  are  the  carbonic  or  coal 
formations  of  Europe  and  America,  but  in  such 
as  are  of  later  origin.  Coal-fields  of  the  meso- 
zoic  period  are  found  in  the  districts  of  Mine, 
Hirose,  and  Tojora,  in  the  province  of  Nagato, 
and  another  in  the  district  of  Amakoesa,  prov- 
ince of  Higo  ;  there  is  also  a  coal-field  in  the 
district  of  Higasjimoero,  province  of  Ku,  but, 
so  far  as  yet  known,  this  seems  of  slight  impor- 
tance. In  1901,  the  coal  mines  operated  num- 
bered twenty-two,  with  an  average  annual  pro- 
duction each  of  about  one  hundred  thousand 
tons.  The  production  of  coal  has  steadily  and 
notably  increased  in  the  empire  within  recent 
years.  The  value  of  exported  coal  in  1880 
amounted  to  one  million  yen  ;  from  which  time 
it  has  steadily  advanced,  so  that  the  amount  of 
coal  mined  for  exp(yf|jtj|^J§03  reached  the  value 
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of  19,300,000  yen.  To  this  must  yet  be  added 
the  great  quantity  of  coal  demanded  for  foreign 
raen-of-war  and  merchant  ships  in  Japanese  har- 
bors, though  this  demand,  until  very  recently, 
was  by  preference  met  by  the  supply  of  English 
coal  imported  into  the  empire.  The  home  con- 
sumption of  this  fuel  in  Japan  has  also  greatly 
increased,  in  keeping  with  the  development  of 
manufactures  and  commerce,  for  which  reason 
the  entire  amount  of  coal  produced,  of  course,  far 
exceeds  the  quantity  exported.  In  1886  there 
were  mined  1,374,000  tons  of  coal  in  the  vari- 
ous Japanese  coal  fields  ;  in  fourteen  years'  time, 
1900,  the  quantity  had  risen  to  9,700,000  tons. 

Next  to  coal,  the  most  important  mineral  pro- 
duced from  Japanese  mines  is  copper,  as  it  was 
also  the  earliest  article  of  export.  The  Island 
Empire  occupies  at  present  the  third  place 
among  the  copper-producing  countries.  With 
the  increasing  demand  for  this  metal,  of  which 
it  possesses  incalculable  quantities,  copper  may 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  national  re- 
sources of  the  country. 

The  richest  known  copper  mine  in  Japan  is  the  '*  In- 
nai,"  which  consists  of  diluvial  and  alluvial  layers  of 
sedimentary  rock,  with  some  of  volcanic  origin.  The 
thickness  of  the  three  principal  veins  in  the  Asjio  mine 
is  83,  20,  and  «  feet,  respectively.  In  the  Besji  mine,  one 
vein  of  copper,  which  is  found  in  layers  of  slate,  has 
a  thickness  of  from  10  to  20  feet.  The  export  of  copper 
has  greatly  increased  in  recent  years,  exceeding  already, 
in  1800,  that  of  tea.  The  greatest  quantity  of  this  mineral 
is  furnished  by  the  Asjio  mine,  which  is  not  only  the 
most  important  as  to  the  amount  produced,  but  is  also 
operated  according  to  the  most  improved  modem  meth- 
ods.   The  work  in  this  is  done  by  natives,  from  the  en- 


gineers down  to  the  laborers.  Though  the  number  of 
copper  mines  in  Japan  is  great,  only  sixteen  of  them  are 
well  known,  and  of  these  the  above-named  Asjio  mine 
furnishes  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  whole  of  Japan^s 
copper  output.  The  Besji  mine  ranks  next  in  impor- 
tance, although  its  output  is  not  more  than  one-half  that 
of  the  former. 

Another  valuable  mineral  product  of  Japanese 
soil  is  petroleum.  When  the  presence  and  value  of 
this  first  became  known  (though  its  presence,  as 
shown  above,  had  been  discovered  long  before), 
the  Japanese  Government  speedily  sent  compe- 
tent persons  to  the  oil  regions  of  the  United 
States  and  Russia  in  order  to  obtain  the  fullest 
information  as  to  the  methods  used  in  extract- 
ing, refining,  and  handling  this  product.  Very 
soon,  also,  special  and  specific  regulations  were 
established  by  imperial  law  for  the  exploration 
of  petroleum  fields  in  Japan  by  geological  ex- 
perts sent  out  from  Tokio.  For  the  possession 
of  oil-wells  of  its  own  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  Japan,  since  the  oil  imported  by  it  in 
1903,  for  home  consumption  alone,  amounted  to 
the  value  of  $5,845,000.  The  value  of  the  pe- 
troleum obtained  from  the  Japanese  fields 
amounted,  in  1901  (the  latest  period  for  which 
statistics  were  available),  to  a  total  of  $1,139,205. 
Now  that  the  empire  can  apply  itself  again  fully 
to  the  development  of  its  resources,  this  amount 
is  sure  to  increase  greatly  from  year  to  year. 
•  In  the  exploration  of  this  source  of  wealth, 
Nippon  has  been  greatly  assisted  by  American 
capital  and  machinery.  The  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany extended  its  aid  to  Japan  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  part  of  its  mineral  resources. 


CHINA,  THE  SPHINX  OF  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY. 


A  STUDY  of  China  to-day  and  the  national 
characteristics  of  the  Chinese  appears  in 
the  Chautauquan,  contributed  by  Guy  Morrison 
Walker,  who  has  lived  many  years  in  the  Celes- 
tial Kingdom  and  studied  Chinese  life  in  all  its 
aspects.  China's  answer  to  the  questions  of  the 
twentieth  century,  says  Mr.  Walker,  is  to  point 
in  silence  to  her  historic  past.  Will  she  awake 
to  Western  ideas  ?     No  man  can  say. 

Colooaal  in  her  antiquity,  gigantic  in  the  potentiality 
of  her  four  hundred  millions  of  people,  occupying  the 
moAt  fertile  section  of  the  greatest  continent  on  earth, 
isolated  until  now  from  the  rest  of  the  world  hy  her 
lack  of  the  means  of  transportation,  cut  off  from  any 
part  in  Its  industrial  activity,  and  with  almost  no  share 
in  its  markets,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  whole  civilized 
world  bas  turned  with  questioning  eyes  upon  this  Titan 
of  the  Orient,  wondering  how  its  future  may  affect  us 
when  this  isolation  has  been  broken  down,  and  this 


great  silent,  persistent,  and  tireless  people  begin  to  make 
their  place  in  the  industrial  world  and  seek  their  share 
of  its  trade. 

Rapidly  sketching  the  psychological  and  social 
development  of  the  Chinese  people,  Mr.  Walker' 
makes  the  following  interesting  statement : 

Remarkable  and  unique  among  nations,  the  history 
of  China,  covering  almost  five  thousand  years,  reveals 
the  trial  and  failure  of  almost  every  panacea  advocated 
by  modern  reformers  and  constitutes  the  greatest  exist- 
ing record  of  human  experience  in  economics,  industry, 
and  government. 

While  many  other  civilizations  have  arisen 
and  decayed,  the  civilization  of  the  Chinese, 
"established  before  them  all,  but  built  upon  a 
different  foundation,  has  outlived  them  all  and 
exists  to-day  with  a  vigor  and    strength    that 


confounds  its  critics,'' 
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HOW  THE  RAILROADS  ARK  WESTERNIZING  CHINA. 


highest  tribute  to  Chinese  social  morality, 
founded,  as  he  points  out,  on  the  philosophy  of 
Confucius.  The  dominant  note  of  Chinese  civi- 
lization, he  declares,  is  peace, — ,''  peace  in  the 
soul  of  the  individual,  harmony  between  the 
members  of  the  family,  quiet  in  the  community, 
and  peace  with  the  neighbor  nations."  Even 
in  the  earliest  years,  long  before  Christ.  Chinese 
literature  became  largely  ethical  in  its  charac- 
ter, and  taught  with  great  insistence  the  every- 
day virtues  of  order,  decency,  civility,  truthful- 
ness, consideration  for  the  feelings  of  others, 
and  reverence  for  one's  elders.  This  last  trait 
is  probably  the  most  distinguishing  character- 
istic of  the  Chinaman,  and  expresses  itself,  not 
only  in  ancestor  worship,  but  in  reverence  to 
the  living  parent. 

While  he  lives,  the  Chinese  father  remains  the  head 
of  the  family,  and  to  hiH4ionie  his  sons  bring  their  wives 
as  servants  to  their  mother,  while  the  fortune  and  hon- 
ors that  come  to  the  sons  they  humbly  lay  at  the  feet  of 
tb^ir  parents,  saying  that  they  have  won  fortune  or  mer- 


ited honor  becauseof  theexampleand  teaching  received 
from  their  honored  parents.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
head  of  the  family  Is  held  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
its  members,  and  their  wrongdoing  is  blamed  not  so 
much  to  them  personally  as  to  the  elders  for  failing  to 
give  them  proper  instruction.  Impracticable  as  this  may 
seem  to  Occidentals,  it  has  certainly  brought  to  the 
Chinese  the  reward  promised  by  the  prophet,  for  where 
else  upon  earth  can  be  found  a  race  occupying  the 
identical  land  upon  which  their  ancestors  settled  over 
Ave  thousand  years  ago,  or  where  else  can  be  found  a 
people  speaking  a  language  that  became  crystallised 
more  than  forty  centuries  before  and  enjoying  still  a 
literature  prized  as  ancient  and  classic  by  their  fore- 
fathers a  hundred  generations  before  them. 

Materially,  the  Chinese,  of  course,  are  back- 
ward.    Mr.  Walker  continues  : 

While  the  intellectual  and  moral  civilization  of  the 
Chinese  has  been  upon  a  high  standard  for  so  many 
centuries,  their  material  and  industrial  civilization  has 
remained  crude  and  primitive.  The  dominant  featnre 
of  Chinese  material  civilization  has  been  its  evident 
purpose  to  fix  the  people  to  the  soil. 

This  age-long,  degpjy^-rgigtcj^urpoee  of  Chi. 
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nese  civilization  is  being  gradually  nullified  by 
the  liemendous  influence  exerted  by  the  rail- 
roads which  are  now  covering  China.  Conces-. 
sions  to  English,  Russian,  Geiinan,  French,  Bel- 
gian, and  American  capitalists  have  already  been 
made,  involving  thousands  of. miles  of  railroad, 
a  good  deal  of  it  already  constructed,  much  of  it 
in  process  of  construction,  and  even  more  planned 
and  surveyed.  The  Chinaman  is  traveling  more 
and  more.  Every  month  sees  an  increase  in  the 
through  traffic  as  well  as  the  local  passenger 
transportation. 

Mr.  Walker's  severest  indictoient  is  brought 
against  the  Chinese  ignorance  of  sanitation  and 
liygiene,  which  makes  their  cities  plague-spots. 
And  yet,  he  says,  in  conclusion  : 

With  all  the  offen.sive  sights  and  smells,  there  is  no 
denying  a  mysterious  and  alluringfa.sci nation  in  China 
for  all  who  come  in  contact  with  her  people  under  their 
native  conditiou.s.  Even  the  recollection  of  the  discom- 
forts of  travel  by  the  native  means  cannot  blot  out  the 
beauty  of  the  landscape,  the  terraced  mountain-sides, 
the  persimmon  groves  and  tea-houseis  the  diminutive 
gardens,  the  little  patches  of  ripening  grain,  and  the 
great  toiling  throng,  always  cheerful  and  contented  in 
spite  of  their  unending  t^sks.  All  who  have  been  visit- 
ors to  China  seem  irresistibly  drawn  back  to  the  coun- 
try. They  hear  the  call  of  the  Ea.st  and  never  cease  to 
look  forward  to  the  time  when  they  shall  return  to  it 
again. 

Some  Chinese  Characteristics. 

An  illuminating  article  regarding  China  and 
the  Chinese,   and. the  very  marked  differences 
existing  between    them   and  the  Japanese,  ap- 
jjears  in  the  Deutsche  Rundsdiau  (Berlin)  from 
the  pen  of  Count  Vay  von  Vaya  und  Lieskod, 
an  Hungarian  writer.     To  begin  with,  the  phys- 
ical characteristics  of  the  two  countries  stand 
out  in  bold  contrast.     In  China,  everything  is 
on  a  gigantic  plan. — immeasurable  plains  giving 
place  to  mountains  soaring  to  the  very  skies, 
Ijuge   canals   which  are  so  many,  rivers  whose 
shores  can  often  not  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye. 
\i  the  ever- verdant  groves,  the  flowery  fields  of 
Japan,  transport  us  by  their  charm,  the  illimit- 
able fields  and  virgin  forests  of  China  impress 
us  by  their  great,  serious  outlines. 

Physically,  the  Japanese  is  small  but  strong,— all 
muscle.  The  Chinese,  on  the  contrary,  is  large,  broad- 
shoaldered,  and  his  nervous  system  is  more  developed. 
The  former  is,  above  all,  a  man  of  action.  ...  He  acts 
rapidly, — often  too  rapidly  to  reflect  upon  his  deed. 
The  Cbinese,  on  the  other  hand,  is  reflective.  Before 
he  nndertakes  an  action  the  Chinaman  considers  it  in 
all  its  details.  Half  of  the  work  is  done  by  the  brain, 
by  cleverness ;  reflection  thus  reduces  the  work  by  about 
one-hAlf. 

The  best  example  of  this  is  afforded  by  the 
Chinese  laborer  employed  in  foreign  countries. 


LITMBER-WOKKERS  IN   A  CHINESE  SAWMILL  AT  NINGPO. 

He  accomplishes  double  the  work  with  half  the 
labor.  Even  the  lowest  day  laborer  is  system- 
atic in  his  work.  It  is  this  systematic  arrange- 
ment of  work  which  in  the  first  place  secures 
the  supremacy  of  the  Chinaman  over  his  Euro- 
pean rivals.  The  second  great  factor  of  his 
success  is  moderation. 

The  Chinese  emigrants  working  as  day  laborers  in 
the  California  gold  mines,  as  gardeners  in  Australia, 
and  as  agricultural  laborers  in  South  America,  furnish 
the  most  instructive  illustration  of  the  vigor  and  ac- 
tivity of  that  people. 

WHY    CALIFORNIA    OBJECTS    TO    THE    COOLIE. 

The  opposition  manifested  against  the  coolies 
in  San  Francisco,  and  the  laws  promulgated 
against  them  in  Australia,  owe  their  origin,  the 
count  thinks,  not  to  their  vicious  morals, — 
tliough  many,  no  doubt,  are  addicted  to  evil 
habits, — but  to  the  fact  that  they  are,  on  the 
average,  more  frugal  and  industrious  than  the 
natives.  There  is  no  European  living  in  China 
who  is  not  struck  by  the  superiority  of  Chinese 
employees  over  those  of  other  nations.  '*  It 
may  jiisily  be  said  of  the  Chinese  :  he  does  not 
pcM-ish.  That  is  one  of  the  great  attributes  of 
his  race  ;  he  grows  rich  where  the  European  is 
reduced  to  beejgary." 

If  we  study  the  history  of  the  Chinese  in 
tlieir  period  of  splendor,  the  works  of  their 
scientists  and  writers  who  lived  Cfnj^y^p^^J^e 
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our  era,  the  writer  continues,  we  shall  get  a 
juster  idea  of  the  intellectual  capacity  of  this 
people.  Their  culture  extended  over  all  the 
neighboring  lands,  to  the  farthest  East,  and, 
making  its  way  through  Korea,  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  Japanese  culture.  This  ancient  Chinese 
culture  is  a  crumbling  ruin,  but  that  which  has 
retained  its  strength  is  the  race  as  such. 

'•THE    FOREMOST    LIVING    CHINESE    STATESMAN." 

Chang  Chi  Tung,  Count  Vay  von  Vaya  re- 
marks, is  beyond  doubt  the  foremost  living  Chi- 
nese statesman.  Since  Li  Hung  Chang's  death, 
his'countrymen  regard  him  as  preeminent  ;  if  he 
does  not  possess  the  former's  keenness  and  extraor- 
dinary insight  into  character,  he  is  morally  and 
in  earnestness  of  aim  incomparably  superior.  He 
is  not  only  a  statesman,  but  a  man  of  wisdom, — 
above  all,  a  philosopher.  He  is  a  follower  of 
Confucius,  but  is  tolerant  of  other  beliefs.  In 
politics  he  pursues  a  moderate  policy,  is  in  prin- 
ciple conservative,  but  favors  practical  innova- 
tions. He  is  an  author,  perhaps  the  most 
popular,  but  beyond  doubt  the  most  influential, 
of  Chinese  writers.  Of  his  work  "  China's  Only 
Hope,"  published  after  the  last  Japanese  war, 
which  created  a  great  sensation,  a  million  copies 
were  issued.  The  book  is  of  intense  interest  to 
outsiders  also,  for,  incidentally,  it  throws  a  sharp 
light,  not  upon  the  writer  alone,  but  upon  the 
party  to  which  the  most  considerable   part  of 


China  belongs. .    Count  Vay  quotes  a  few  signifi- 
cant passages  : 

Though  China  is  not  as  rich  as  Europe,  her  people, 
rich  or  poor,  exalted  or  lowly,  enjoy  greater  freedom. 
European  states  may  be  more  powerful,  the  ruling 
classes  very  wealthy,  but  the  laboring  population  is  dis- 
proportionately poor,  is  frequently  unhappy,  and,  as  a 
rule,  is  exploited.  A  system  of  govemmeDt  which  orer 
looks  such  incongruities,— nay,  creates  them,— we  can- 
not regard  as  a  model.  .  .  .  The  standard  of  the  West 
is  practical,  while  we,  on  the  contrary,  sought  ideals. 
Our  wise  men  and  teachers  set  the  happiness  of  the  na- 
tion in  the  blameless  life  of  its  people.  Our  religion 
commanded  equality  and  charity.  Our  customs,  the 
organization  of  the  family,  everything,  was  directed 
toward  engendering  contentment  in  the  masses  of  our 
people.  I  do  not  doubt  the  technical  advances  of  the 
West ;  I,  too,  have  become  their  champion,  but  I  can- 
not desire  that  our  institutions,  centuries  old,  should 
be  altered  in  a  moment. 

That  the  Celestial  Empire  looks  upon  the 
Western  nations  as  enemies  is  little  matter  for 
wonder.  From  the  time  that  our  first  trading 
vessels  touched  her  shores  to  the  present  day, 
she  has  been  despoiled  on  every  hand,  until  now 
there  is  no  great  European  power  which  does 
not  possess  extensive  colonies  within  her  bor- 
dei*s.  Will  China,  the  count  asks,  join  Japan, 
in  case  of  necessity,  in  annihilating  the  common 
foe  ?  Will  she  seek  to  avenge  the  wrongs  which 
she  feels  she  has  suffered,  and  which  we  see 
she  has  not  forgotten  ?  He  thinks  not ;  surely 
not  at  least  for  the  present 


IS  MORALITY  POSSIBLE  WITHOUT  RELIGION  ? 


IS  it  possible  to  establish  a  system  of  morality 
without  a  belief  in  God  ?  This  question, 
which  is  a  burning  one  in  France  just  now,  in 
view  of  the  actual  separation  of  Church  and 
State,  has  been  presented  to  a  number  of  the 
most  eminent  French  "intellectuals"  by  the 
editor  of  La  Revue.  In  ten  numbers  of  this 
magazine  he  publishes  and  analyzes  the  most 
significant  replies.  That  the  discission  has 
been  really  interesting  to  the  great  thinkers  and 
men  of  affairs,  in  the  Church  and  out,  in  France 
is  attested  by  the  contributions  of  Max  Nordau, 
Ferdinand  Bruneti^re,  Anatole  Leroy-Beaulieu, 
Anatole  France,  Jules  Claretie,  the  Abb6  Gay- 
raud,  and  many  others.  M.  Finot,  the  editor 
of  La  Revue,  believes  that,  while  an  exchange 
of  honest  opinion  on  this  subject  can  scarcely 
be  expected  to  lead  to  a  reconciliation  of  oppos- 
ing views,  it  will  help  toward  a  better  under- 
standing of  them,  and  thus  conduce  to  harmony 
and  the  ultimate  progress  of  truth.  He  says  : 
Up  to  the  present  the  morality  of  the  bulk  of  hu- 


manity has  been  founded  upon  religious  dogma,  and 
the  echoes  to  which  they  have  listened  were  thoee  of 
Sinai  and  the  Sea  of  Tiberias.  Now,  whether  it  is  to  be 
deplored  or  not,  it  is  an  accepted  fact  that  religious 
faith  is  declining  in  our  days.  Will  the  shipwreck  of 
our  ancient  faiths,  when  it  takes  place,  drag  down  mo- 
rality  also  ?  This  is  a  very  grave  question,  to  which 
the  separation  of  Church  and  State  now  going  on  in 
France  gives  the  significance  of  a  burning  actuality. 

La  Revue  publishes  the  replies  in  the  follow- 
ing order  of  succession  :  1.  Those  who  believe 
that  morality  grows  up  unconsciously  and  ia 
derived  from  collective  habits  and  social  in- 
stincts. 2.  Those  who  are  uncertain.  3.  Thoee 
who  hold  to  the  rigorous  union  of  morality  and 
faith.  4.  Those  who  assert  that  reason  is  the 
sole  basis  of  morality.  It  is  in  this  order  that 
we  quote. 

The  eminent  novelist,  M.  Anatole  France. 
has  this  opinion  : 

What  is  morality?  Morality  is  the  rule  of  custom. 
And  custom  is  habit.  Morality,  then,  is  the  rule  of 
habit     Habitual  customs  are  called  good  customs*     Bad 
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costoms  are  those  to  which  we  are  not  habituated.  The 
old  habits  are  dear  aud  sacred  to  meu.  In  them  is 
found  the  orl^n  of  the  religious  law.  Hence,  we  see 
that  the  morality  of  religions  corresponds  to  ancient 
custom.  This  is  true  of  all  cults.  And  it  is  in  this 
sense  that  Lucretius  said  that  religion  engenders 
crime.  .  .  .  We  have  already  not  only  a  morality,  but 
moral  sanction  independent  of  religious  dogmas.  But 
they  cannot  remain  fixed.  Morality  changes  continually 
with  custom,  of  which  it  is  only  the  general  idea.  Law 
should  follow  custom. 

Sociability  is  the  foundation  of  morals,  Max 
Nordau  believes.  It  is  an  instinct  rather  than 
a  dogma  or  a  process  of  reasoning,  he  contends. 
Further  : 

The  sane,  normal  man  has  social  tendencies ;  only 
the  morbid  degenerate  is  an  anti-social  being.  The 
former  accepts  and  practises  morality  by  instinct  be- 
cause it  is  a  social  institution.  The  latter,  on  the  other 
hand,  escapes  morality,  also  by  instinct,  and  only  sub- 
mits to  its  prescriptions  in  so  far  as  he  is  constrained  to 
do  so.  No  argument  will  make  the  naturally  good  and 
social  man  bad  ;  no  argument  will  make  the  bad  and 
anti-*»ocial  man  good.  Every  man  may  have  bad  im- 
pulses, but  he  restrains  them  by  an  energetic  inhibition. 
The  inhibitory  force  of  reason  may  be  augmented  by 
educHtlon,  instruction,  and  the  suggestion  of  environ- 
ment ;  but  if  it  is  absent,  no  exterior  influence  can  re- 
place it.  Reason  suffices  to  keep  the  social  being  on  the 
ruad  of  goodness.  Neither  reason,  nor .  theology,  nor 
any  argument  whatsoever,  can  have  the  least  effect 
upon  the  natural  non-morality  or  immorality  of  an 
anti-social  being. 

*•  WITHOUT    RELIGION,    MORALITY    COULD    NOT 
SUBSIST." 

Two  eminent  writers,  M.  Jules  Lemaltre  and 
M.  Emile  Faguet,  confess  frankly  that  although 
they  have  studied  the  matter  long  and  deeply, 
they  are  unable  to  answer  the  question  pro- 
pounded. M.  Bruneti^re,  the  well-known  literary 
critic,  on  the  other  hand,  is  positive  that  with- 
out religion,  morality  could  not  subsist.  Hear 
his  view  : 

If  you  mean  by  reason  simple  common  sense,  or  in- 
dividual sense,  it  is  evident  that  morality  could  not 
r^t  on  a  more  fragile  or  more  ruinous  basis.  Individual 
sense  is  relative,  and  morality  is  nothing  if  it  has  not 
an  absolute  basis.  Since  human  reason  cannot  attain 
the  absolute,  what  remains  to  us  but  to  recognize  that 
reason  is  incapable  of  supplying  a  basis  for  morality? 
Anci,  in  fact,  this  will  be  proved  in  the  future,  as  it  has 
been  in  the  past.  There  is  a  Jewish  morality,  a 
Christian  morality,  a  Buddhist  morality,  a  Moham- 
medan morality.  There  has  practically  never  existed 
in  history  a  Stoic  morality,  or  a  Platonic  morality,  nor 
even  a'Socratic  morality.  There  have  been  rare  Stoics 
or  disciples  of  Socrates  who  have  tried  to  secularize  the 
lessons  of  a  religious  origin,  but  the  only  result  was 
the  •'Manual"  of  Epictetus  and  the  "Thoughts"  of 
M&rcuB  Aurelius. 

Anatole  Leroy-Beaulieu,  French  author  and 


president  of  the  A nti- Atheist  League,  takes 
issue  with  these  conclusions,  though  he  also 
maintains  that  to  suppress  God  means  to  sup- 
press morality.     He  declares : 

That  morality  can  be  founded  on  reason  does  not 
admit  of  any  doubt.  All  history  proves  it,  from  So- 
crates to  the  Stoics  in  classical  antiquity ;  from  Ck)n- 
fucius  in  Chinese  antiquity  to  Kant  and  Guyau.  A 
morality  founded  on  reason,  a  purely  rational  morality, 
does  not  signify,  however,  a  "  morality  without  God." 
Far  from  it.  From  Socrates  to  Kant  the  greatest 
philosophers  have  supported  their  morality  upon  faith 
in  God,  so  that  one  might  say  that  if  the  religious  idea 
and  the  moral  idea  have  been  interwoven  and  bound 
together  through  the  course  of  the  centuries,  {)hilo8ophy 
has  contributed  to  that  end  almost  as  much  as  religion. 
Morality  has  been  so  intimately  connected  with  re- 
ligion, and  especially  with  a  faith  in  God,  that  it  is 
difficult  to-day  to  separate  them  without  distorting 
and  enfeebling  morality  by  depriving  if  of  the  force  it 
drew  from  religious  creeds.  This  is  a  truth  confirmed 
by  the  observation  of  individuals,  as  well  as  by  the 
history  of  nations.  Except  in  the  cases  of  rare  and 
noble  individuals,  the  disappearance  or  weakening  of 
faith  has  been  followed  by  a  lowering  of  morality  and 
by  a  looseness  of  customs.  This  fact  is  so  constant  that 
it  might  be  erected  into  a  law  of  history.  .  .  . 

It  is  not  enough,  either  with  individuals  or  with 
nations,  to  have  a  high  moral  ideal ;  it  is  necessary  to 
have  the  power  to  realize  this  ideal.  Religious  creeds, 
faith  in  a  God  and  in  a  future  in  life,  the  habit  of 
prayer,  even  the  worship  of  a  cult,  offer  to  human  in- 
firmity the  resources  which  are  lacking  entirely  to  a 
morality  without  a  Grod. 

M.  TAbb^  Gayraud,  member  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  naturally  believes  that  morality  is 
impossible  without  religion.     He  argues  : 

It  is  only  by  authority  that  man  acquires  and  pos- 
sesses literary,  historic,  and  89ientific  knowledge,  and 
often  even  the  professional  knowledge  which  constitutes 
the  fund  of  his  little  intellectual  life.  Why,  then, 
should  the  knowledge  of  morality  escape  this  law  of 
popular  education  ?  Reasoning,— that  is  to  say,  the 
process  of  investigation  or  of  the  demonstration  of  truth 
by  research  and  personal  refiection,— is  no  more  within 
the  reach  of  the  men  of  the  people  than  of  beginners. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  method  of  authority  is 
not  rational  or  reasonable.  But  opposed  to  it  is  the 
method  of  discussion,  of  criticism,  and  of  individual 
reasoning.  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  morality  should 
not  be  taught  to  grown-up  people,  any  more  than  to 
children,  by  the  method  of  critical,  individual  discus- 
sion. 

Jules  Claretie,  the  famous  novelist  and  critic, 
says  : 

My  answer  is  positive  :  Yes,  it  is  possible  to  found 
a  popular  morality  such  as  you  have  posited.  Reason 
will  end  by  being  right ;  that  has  been  said  long  ago. 
And  reason,  which  is  the  truth,  is  good,  it  seems  to  me. 

Octave  Mirbeau  is  almost  startling  in  his  vigor. 
He  says  : 

Religions  have  never  founded  a  morality.  Nay, 
more,  they  have  founded  the  very  contrary  of  a  mqlal- 
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ity,  since  they  are  all  based  on  lies  and  on  extortion, 
and  it  is  enough  for  the  most  infamous  scoundrel  to 
repent  a  second  before  his  death  to  be  paternally  re- 
ceived by  God  and  to  gain  the  eternal  joys  of  heaven. 
As  long  as  there  are  gods  on  earth,  so  long  will  there 
be  no  morality;  there  will  be  only  the  hypocrisy  of 
morality. 

Finally,  the  great  scientist.  M.  Berthelot, 
speaks  in  behalf  of  science: 

Science  is  the  true  moral  school,  let  us  openly  admit ; 
it  teaches  man  to  love  and  to  respect  the  truth,  without 
which  all  hope  is  chimerical.  Science  teaches  man  the 
idea  of  duty  and  the  necessity  of  labor,  not  as  a  chas- 
tisement, but,  on  the  contrary,  as  the  most  exalted  em- 
ployment of  our  activity.  It  is  to  science,  above  all, 
that  we  owe  the  idea  of  the  solidarity  of  the  human 
race. 

"Common  Sense**  and  "Good  Sense**  versus 
"Mystic  Reason.'* 

Profoundly  and  sadly  impressed  by  the  ''fact 
that  a  large  portion  of  mankind  is  gradually 
forsaking  the  religion  in  which  it  has  lived  for 
nearly  twenty  c<'nturies,"  Maurice  Maeterlinck, 
the  ♦'  Belgian  Shakespeare,"  believes  that  we  are 

assisting  at  the  more  or  less  unconscious  and  feverish 
elaboration  of  a  morality  that  is  premature,  because 
we  f^l  it  to  be  indispensable,  made  up  of  remnants 


gathered  from  the  past,  of  conclusioDs  borrowed  from 
ordinary  good  sense,  of  a  few  laws  half-perceived  bj 
science,  and,  lastly,  of  certain  extreme  intuitions  of 
our  bewildered  intelligence,  which  returns,  by  a  cir- 
cuitous road  through  a  new  mystery,  to  old-time  vir- 
tues which  good  sense  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  prop  np. 

Our  conventional  morality,  M.  Maeterlinck 
believes  further  (we  are  quoting  from  an  article 
by*  him  which  appears  in  the  January  Atlantic 
Monthly)  may  be  divided  into  three  regions  : 

Right  at  the  bottom  lies  the  heaviest,  the  densest^ 
and  the  most  general,  which  we  will  call  ''common 
sense."  A  little  higher,  already  striving  toward  ideas 
of  immaterial  usefulness  and  enjoyment,  is  what  might 
l)e  called  '^good  sense."  Lastly,  at  the  top,  admitting, 
but  controlling  as  severely  as  possible  the  claims  of  the 
imagination,  of  the  feelings,  and  of  all  that  connects 
our  conscious  life  with  the  unconscious  and  with  the 
unknown  forces  within  and  without,  is  the  indeter- 
minate part  of  that  same  total  reason,  to  which  we  will 
give  the  name  of  "mystic  reason." 

The  morality  of  "  common  sense  "  is  the  morality  of 
each  man  for  himself,  of  practical,  solid  egoism,  of 
every  material  instinct  and  enjoyment,  .He  who  starts 
from  "  common  sense  "  considers  that  he  possess^  but 
one  certainty,— his  own  life.  In  that  life,  going  to  the 
bottom  of  things,  are  but  two  real  evils, — sickness  and 
poverty  ;  and  but  two  genuine  and  irreducible  boons,— 
health  and  riches.  All  other  realities,  happy  or  an- 
happy,  flow  from  these.  The  rest — joys  and  sorrows 
born  of  the  feelings  and  the  passions— is  imaginary,  be- 
cause it  depends  upon  the  idea  that  we  form  of  it.  .  .  . 

As  for  f'good  sense,"  which  is  a  little  less  material 
a  little  less  animal,  it  looks  at  things  from  a  sligbtly 
higher  standpoint,  and  consequently  sees  a  little  fur^ 
ther.  It  soon  perceives  that  niggardly  ''common 
sense"  leads  an  obscure,  confined,  and  wretched  life  in 
its  shell.  It  observes  that  man  is  no  more  able  than 
the  bee  to  remain  solitary,  and  that  the  life  which  bf 
shares  with  his  fellows,  in  order  to  expand  freely  and 
completely,  cannot  be  redujced  to  an  unju.st  and  pitile^^ 
struggle,  or  to  a  mere  exchange  of  services  gmdginglj 
rewarded.  In  its  relations  toward  others,  it  still  makes 
selfishness  its  starting-po'int;  but  this  selfishness  is  no 
longer  purely  material.  It  still  considers  atility,  bnt 
already  admits  its  spiritual  or  sentimental  side. 

One  of  the  features  of  our  time  is  the  ever-increasiog 
and  almost  exclusive  confidence  which  we  accord  to 
those  parts  of  our  intelligerce  which  we  have  just  de- 
scribed as  common  sense  and  good  sense. 

But  why,  asks  the  Belgian  philosopher,  hJive 
we  modern  materialists  attempted  to  cast  away 
*^  mystic  reason  ?" 

Starting  from  a  certain  line,  which  is  exceeded  by 
the  heroes,  the  great  wise  men,  and  even  the  majority 
of  mere  good  men,  all  the  height  of  our  morality  is  tbf 
fruit  of  our  imagination,  and  belongs  to  mystic  reason. 
The  ideal  man  as  formed  by  the  most  enlightened  and 
the  most  extensive  good  sense  does  not  yet  correspond, 
does  not  even  correspond  at  all,  with  the  ideal  man  of 
our  imagination.  The  latter  is  infinitely  higher,  more 
generous,  nobler,  more  disinterested,  more  capable  of 
love,  of  self-abnegation,  of  devotion,  and  of  necessary 
sacrifices.  Digitized  by  V^OOQlC 
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THK    RIGHTS    OF   OUR    INSTINCTS. 

It  is  fitting,  continues  M.  Maeterlinck,  that 
we  should  come  to  an  understanding,  once  for 
all,  on  the  rights  of  our  instincts. 

We  no  longer  allow  the  rights  of  any  of  our  lower 
instincts  to  be  contested.  We  know  bow  to  justify  anxl 
to  ennoble  them  by  attaching  them  to  some  great  law 
of  nature.  Why  should  not  certain  more  elevated  in- 
stincts, quite  as  incontestable  as  those  which  crawl  at 
the  bottom  of  our  senses,  enjoy  the  same  prerogatives  ? 
Most  they  be  denied,  suspected,  or  treated  as  illusions 
because  they  are  not  related  to  the  two  or  three  prim- 
itive necessities  of  animal  life  ?  Once  they  exist,  it  is 
not  probable  that  they  areas  indispensable  as  the  others 
to  the  accomplishment  of  a  destiny  concerning  which 
we  do  not  know  what  is  useful  or  useless  to  it,  since  we 
do  not  know  its  objects.  And  it  is  not,  then,  the  duty 
of  our  good  sense,  their  innate  enemy,  to  help  them,  to 
encourage  them,  and  finally  to  confess  to  itself  that 
certain  parts  of  our  life  are  beyond  its  sphere. 


Our  reason,  he  goes  on  to  say,  is  perhaps 
right ;  biit  what  is  much  more  deeply,  much 
more  surely,  right  is  our  ideal  of  justice,  which 
proclaims  that  our  reason  is  wrong. 

Even  when  it  is  not  acting,  it  is  well,  if  not  for  the 
present,  at  least  for  the  future,  that  this  ideal  should 
have  a  quick  sense  of  iniquity  ;  and,  if  it  no  longer  in- 
volves renunciations  or  heroic  sacrifices,  this  is  not  be- 
cause it  is  less  noble  or  less  sure  than  the  ideal  of  the 
best  religions,  but  because  it  promises  no  other  rewards 
than  those  of  duty  accomplished,  and  because  these 
rewards  are  just  those  which  hitherto  only  a  few  heroes 
have  understood,  and  which  the  great  presentments 
that  hover  beyond  our  intelligence  are  seeking  to  make 
us  understand. 

To  return  to  and  sum  up  the  central  idea  of 
all  of  this,  let  us  recognize  that  it  is  necessary 
to  maintain  the  ''equilibrium  between  what  we 
have  called  good  sense  and  the  other  faculties 
and  sentiments  of  our  life." 


SOME  BENEFICIAL  EFFECTS  OF  COFFEE  AS  A  DRINK. 


SO  much  is  being  said  and  written  to-day 
against  the  use  of  coffee  as  a  regular  bev- 
erage that  the  following  opinion  is  valuable  and 
interesting,  coming,  as  it  does,  from  Dr.  Valentin 
Nalp&sse,  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Paris 
and  medical  adviser  to  the  Persian  embassy  in 
the  French  capital.  Dr.  Nalpasse's  opinion  is 
given  in  the  Annales  Politiques  et  Litter  aires.  He 
says  : 

When  co£Fee  is  properly  made  and  taken  in  modera- 
tion, it  is  a  most  valuable  drink.    It  facilitates  the  di- 
gestion,  because  it  produces  a  local  excitement.    Its 
principal    action   gives  clear  and   stable  imaginative 
power  to  the  brain.    By  doing  that,  it  makes  intellectual 
work  easy,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  regulates  the  func- 
tions of  the  brain.    The  thoughts  become  more  precise 
and  clear,  and  mental  combinations  are  formed  with 
much  greater  rapidity.    Under  the  influence  of  coffee, 
the  memory  is  sometimes  surprisingly  active,  and  ideas 
and   words  flow  with  ease  and   elegance.    I  am  not 
speaking  of  the  effect  of  the  abuse  of  coffee,— I  am 
speaking  of  the  effects  that  follow  a  methodical,  ordi- 
nary, and  reasonable  employment  of  coffee  properly  pre- 
pared.    So  taken,  it  facilitates  corporal  activity,  be- 
cause it  causes  the  partial  disappearance  of  fatigue. 
Earopeans  who  live  in  tropical  countries  use  coffee  as  a 
means  of  resisting  the  depressing  action  of  the  climate, 
and  they  declare  that  nothing  is  as  refreshing  or  as  well 
fitted  to  slake  thirst. 

Sketching  the  history  of  the  use  of  coffee,  Dr. 
Nalpasse  reminds  us  that  in  1823  the  French 
Parliament,  following  the  proposition  made  by 
Roussin.  introduced  coffee  into  the  daily  nourish- 
TTient  of  the  marine  service,  and  to-day  the  French 
sailor  would  sacrifice  anything  rather  than  give 


up  his  coffee,  whose  recuperative  and  tonic  qual- 
ities are  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  a  decided 
gain  in  the  health  of  the  navy  was  noted  from 
the  moment  that  it  was  given  as  part  of  the  daily 
alimentation.  It  is  a  regular  ration  whenever 
the  French  Army  is  campaigning,  and  the  sol- 
diers find  it  unequaled  for  quenching  tliirst, 
sustaining  strength,  and  counteracting  tlie  effect 
of  a  change  of  climate,  excessive  heat,  etc.  All 
through  tiie  military  annals  following  the  intro- 
duction of  coffee  into  the  military  service,  we 
find  testimony  in  its  favor.  In  1857,  Army  Sur- 
geon H.  Larey  (son  of  the  celebrated  Larey  who 
attended  Napoleon  I.)  stated  that  he  attributed 
the  health  of  the  soldiers  in  camp  at  Chalons, 
and  also  the  health  of  the  army  during  the  war 
in  Italy,  to  the  fact  tliat  tliey  drank  coffee. 
Lapieque  and  Parisot  declared  that  the  men  re- 
quired coffee  to  give  them  strength  to  endure 
forced  marches,  and  to  give  them  breath  after 
their  long  runs.  The  alkaloids  of  coffee  are 
especially  good  when  the  health  has  been  short- 
ened by  undue  exercise. 

Taken  after  meals-,  coffee  is  an  aid  to  digestion.  Un- 
der its  influence,  the  development  of  digestion  is  more 
perfect  and  more  rapid.  This  most  excellent  drink  is 
a  stomachic  of  the  first  order,  particularly  when  it  is 
taken  hot.  It  warms  the  stomach,  gives  vitality  to  the 
muscles,  animates  the  system  of  circulation,  and  aug- 
ments the  secretions. ,  It  agrees  equally  well  with  peo- 
ple inclined  to  embonpoint  and  heavy  eaters  whose  di- 
gestion is  slow  and  difficult. 

It  is  to  be  noted  well  that  children  ought  not 
to  drink  cofifee  in  ai^gi,f,"e^^B^isyf^3C)gl,«'eak. 
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Until  fully  developed,  the  young  are  immoder- 
ately excited  by  it.  Adolescents  may  take  it  in 
weak,  small  doses,  but  it  is  better  not  to  permit 
its  use  unless  full  corporal  development  is  ac- 
complished. Naturally  enough,  coffee  should 
be  avoided  by  every  one  who  has  any  form  of 
heart  disease  ;  but  people  over  fifty  years  of  age, 
who  are  free  from  heart  disease,  ought  to  drink- 
it,  unless  it  induces  insomnia,  because  it  gives 
energy  and  strength.  It  is  possessed  of  a  prop- 
erty to  counterbalance  the  slow  intoxication  of 
tobacco.  Considering  all  that  is  urged  in  favor 
of  coffee,  it  may  be  inferred  that  it  is  indispen- 
sable for  hard  smokers,  and  it  may  be  prescribed 
for  hard  drinkers  to  counterbalance  the  baleful 
excitability  produced  by  alcohol  by  an  excita- 
bility that  is  harmless.  Many  people  abuse  cof- 
fee without  feeling  any  bad  effect. 

Elizabeth  Durieux  was  one  hundred  and  fourteen 
years  old  when  she  was  presented  at  the  French  court 
(in  1827).  Her  principal  nourishment  had  been  coffee, 
and  she  had  taken  forty  small  cups  of  it  per  day. 
Fontenelle,  who  drank  it  incessantly,  was  over  a  hun- 


dred years  old,  and  when  people  told  him  that  he  wt*» 
drinking  poison  he  answered,  '^  If  it  is  poison,  I  am  a 
fine  example  of  the  fact  that  it  is  a  very  slow  poison." 
Voltaire  made  an  excessive  use  of  coffee.  He  .said  that 
it  gave  him  youthful  vigor  of  mind  and  body.  He 
lived  to  be  eighty  years  old.  Napoleon  I.  drank  more 
than  twenty  cups  of  coffee  a  'day,  and  was  never  hurt 
by  it. 

All  the  above-named  notable  coffee  drinkers 
were  hard  workers.  They  wrote  and  published 
unquestionably  fine  books,  or,  like  Napoleon, 
did  other  work  requiring  mental  and  physical 
strength  ;  and  that,  too,  at  an  age  when  the  peo- 
ple of  our  day  think  of  rest. 

Like  all  stimulants  and  active  excitants,  when 
abused,  coffee  produces  (or  may  produce)  pallor, 
insomnia,  and  emaciation.  It  cannot  work  mir- 
acles from  idiots.  It  cannot  turn  a  dullard  into 
a  Corinne.  Neither  can  a  chronic  dyspeptic  ac- 
quire the  digestive  powers  of  the  ostrich  by 
means  of  his  "y/iazr/^ra?*"  ('*  black,"  sweetened 
coffee  with  a  thread  of  cognac).  But  taken  in 
moderation  at  the  propitious  time,  coffee  gives 
physical  vigor  and  pronounced  mental  alacrity. 


THE  RELATION  OF  ANIMAL  LIFE  TO  HUMAN  DrSEASES. 


AN  interesting  article  on  the  above  subject 
in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Boston  Med- 
ical and  Surgical  Journal,  by  Prof.  Theobald 
Smith,  M.D.,  of  Harvard  University,  opens  with 
the  statement  that  when  we  speak  to-day  of  the 
relation  of  animal  life  to  the  diseases  of  man- 
kind we  mean  the  infectious  processes. 

From  the  time  that  man  became  agricultural, 
in  the  dim,  uncertain  past,  animals  have  been 
his  close  associates.  This  relation,  still  very 
intimate  in  agriculture,  is  less  so  with  the  grow- 
ing urban  population  of  the  world.  But  even 
in  our  densely  populated  cities  we  come  in  con- 
tact with  dogs,  cats,  mice,  rats,  and  birds  in  our 
homes,  and  with  horses  on  the  streets.  Every- 
where are  consumed  the  flesh  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts of  cattle,  the  flesh  of  sheep,  swine,  and  of 
many  varieties  of  game,  both  mammals  and 
birds,  of  fishes  and  mollusks.  We  are  beset  by 
insect  pests  which  parasitize  upon  our  skin  and 
draw  our  blood.  In  short,  almost  every  one  of 
the  great  divisions  of  animal  life  has  one  or 
more  representatives  which  play  some  rdle  in 
directly  benefiting  or  injuring  human  beings. 

With  the  beginnings  of  bacteriology,  the 
writer  tells  us,  the  relation  of  animal  life  to 
human  disease  gradually  emerged  from  a  fog 
of  possibilities  and  suppositions,  and  each  year 
has  brought  greater  clearness  and  definition. 
Some  old  views  are  being  abandoned,  or  at  least 


greatly  circumscribed,  and  new  ones  opened  to 
investigation. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  there  are.  in  fact, 
no  strictly  human  infectious  diseases  which  are 
occasionally  transmitted  to  animals  spontaneous- 
ly. There  are  human  infections  w-liich  can  be 
inoculated  into  animals,  but  infection  in  the  nor- 
mal way  is  unknown. 

IMPERFECT    8ANITA*riON. 

The  second  group  of  infections  carried  by 
animals  or  animal  products  is  largely  due  to  in- 
complete sanitary  progress.  According  to  the 
author,  the  transmission  of  diseases  by  milk  is 
at  best  a  result  of  uncleanliness  in  the  handling 
of  this  product.  The  diseases  carried  by  milk 
are  chiefly  of  human  origin,  and  the  milk  is 
simply  a  favorable  vehicle. 

The  agency  of  oysters  and  other  shellfish. 
Professor  Smith  informs  us,  is  precisely  similar 
to  that  of  milk.  These  animals  are  not  known 
to  be  afflicted  with  any  parasitic  or  bacterial  dis- 
eases dangerous  to  man,  but  they  act,  apparently, 
as  more  or  less  passive  agents  in  bringing  back 
to  us  the  human  infections  consigned  to  sewage. 

"  The  common  house  fly  is  still  another  agency 
whose  field  of  activity  remains  to  be  more  ac- 
curately determined,"  says  the  professor. 

We  may  safely  affirm,  however,  that  the  common  fly 
la  a  passive  carrier  oLiufectioujla2|Ty^  and  that  it  is 
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not  a  true  «*econdary  ho<*t  of  any  bumaa  infections 
Nevertheless,  the  flies  which  abound  near  and  in  hnnian 
dwellings  are  fit  objects  of  study  for  the  sanitarian  A 
better  knowledge  of  their  functions  may  lead  to  more 
adequate  measures  for  the  prompt  collection  of  refuse 
m  which  they  breed  than  is  now  possible  in  large  cities, 
owing  to  public  indifference. 

As  regards  the  kind  of  infections  carried  by  house 
tlies,  we  must  at  present  assume  that  they  may  carry 
on  or  in  their  tx)die8  all  kinds  of  infections,  though  the 
danger  of  such  infections  is  greatly  diminished  by  the 
inability  of  these  flies  to  pierce  or  lacerate  the  skin. 
The  chief  danger  lies  in  the  contamination  of  foods 
ooQsomed  raw,  or  of  foods  sterilized  by  cooking  to 
which  flies  have  access  after  this  processes  completed. 
In  this  regard,  as  in  .so  many  others,  the  sterilization  of 
foods  by  cooking  and  subsequent  protection  is  a  most 
valuable  safeguard,  and  all  practices  favoring  the  con- 
sumption of  foods  raw,  or  even  partially  cooked,  should 
be  frowned  upon  by  sanitary  science  unless  some  very 
well-supported  arguments  are  presented  in  opposition 

ANIMAL   PARASITES. 

After  a  brief  consideration  of  the  diseases  of 
mankind  that  are  transmitted  by  insects  m  the 
tropics,  the  author  points  out  that  in  the  case  of 
oar  domestic  animals  we  have  a  double  problem 
before  us, — namely,  to  protect  human  lives  and 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  our  animals  as  well. 

*'  The  significance  of  animal  |)arasites  is  now 
being  gradually  recognized,*  he  says.  *'  Fortu- 
nately only  a  small  number  of  human  parasites 
are  also  the  property  of  our  domestic  animals. 
Among  these,  the  most  important  are  the  formi 
dable  and  very  small  tapeworm  of  the  dog  the 
beef  and  pork  tapeworm  and  trichina." 

The  tapeworm  of  the  dog  rarely  invades  man, 
but  when  he  does  is  a  dangerous  guest.  Of  the 
other  parasitic  diseases  due  to  animals.  Professor 
Smith  considers  trichinosis  the  only  one  of  con- 
siderable importance.  He  quotes  H.  U.  Williams 
as  having  found  at  autopsies  nearly  5  per  cent. 
of  the  bodies  harboring  trichinsa,  but  states  that 
this  figure  cannot  be  made  general,  since  the  in 
dividuals  autopsied  belong  largely  to  the  lower 
stratum  of  society 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  gov 
ernment  inspection  of  pork  for  tnchmsB  is  for 
the    benefit  ot  the  foreign    consumer,   and  the 


opinion  is  expiessed   that  the  packer,  and  not 
the  central  government,  should  bear  its  cost 
In  regard  to  tuberculosis,  the  writer  says  : 

A  most  timely  and  efficient  aid  in  the  warfare  upon 
bovine  tuberculosis  is  the  movement  for  cleaner  milk, 
gradually  gaining  strength.  Whatever  can  be  done  to 
reduce  the  number  of  bacteria  in  milk  will  indirectly 
aid  the  work  against  tuberculosis.  For  clean  milk 
mean.«<  a  normal,  or  nearly  normal,  udder.  .  .  .  The  de- 
mand for  clean  milk  will  eradicate  all  emaciated  or 
sickly  animals,  many  of  which  are  tuberculous.  In 
short,  the  crusade  against  dirty  milk  calls  attention  to 
all  those  defects  which  a  cow  shedding  tubercle  bacilli 
is  likely  to  exhibit,  and  we  may  rest  content  that  this 
movement  will,  at  least  for  the  present,  meet  the  de 
mands  for  milk  free  from  tubercle  bacilli. 

Glanders  in  man  and  human  anthrax  are  so 
rarely  met  with  that  they  are  of  little  general 
interest,  but  rabies  or  hydrophobia,  which  is 
next  taken  up,  is  rather  common, — at  any  rate,  ac 
cording  to  newspaper  reports.  Professor  Smith 
treats  of  it  as  a  disease  that  stands  quite  by 
Itself  in  its  etiology,  mode  of  dissemination,  and 
species  susceptible  to  it.  It  is  the  only  one 
of  the  infectious  diseases  of  unknown  etiology 
which  is  inoculable  into  a  large  series  of  animals. 
It  is  also  unique  in  this,  that  it  is  disseminated 
only  by  inoculation  through  a  wound. 

It  would  seem  to  be  a  comparatively  easy  thing  to 
check  and  completely  wipe  out  this  disease,  yet  there 
are  many  obstacles  to  encounter.  The  fonduess  of  the 
human  being  for  the  dog,  which,  at  least  with  us, 
makes  men  and  women  impatient  of  any  restriction 
placed  upon  canines,  stands  in  the  way.  So  does  the 
laxity  with  which  stray  and  ownerless  dogs  are  dealt 
with.  The  variable  and  often  long  period  of  incubation 
ot  this  disease  makes  it  difficult  to  exercise  sufficient 
control  over  exposed  and  suspected  animal.«*.  There  is, 
however,  nothing  to  stand  in  the  way  of  ridding  our 
country  of  labies  if  we  really  and  earnestly  desire  to  do 
so  and  make  the  necessary  sacrifices. 

In  conclusion,  the  professor  refers  to  the  fre 
quent  occurrence  of  epidemics  of  meat  poisoning 
in  certain  portions  of  Europe,  and  predicts  that 
eventually,  with  a  denser  population  in  the 
Western  States,  we  shall  inevitably  adopt  the 
method  of  European  countries,  and  that  we  shall 
then  have  to  cope  with  the  same  diseases. 
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SUBJECTS  TREATED  IN  THE  POPULAR  AMERICAN   MONTHLIES  AND  aUARTERLIES. 


Economic  and  Financial  Problems.— More  and 

more  the  "live"  questions  in  economics,  and  especially 
in  finance,  both  public  and  private,  are  coming  to  the 
front  in  the  popular  magazines.  Several  of  the  widely 
circulated  monthlies  are  now  advertising  articles,  and 
even  seraes  of  articles,  dealing  with  the  results  of  muni- 
cipal ownership  in  European  countries.  The  work  of 
Mr.  Charles  Edward  Russell  in  this  field  is  appearing 
from  month  to  month  in  Everybody's  Magazine  and 
the  Cosmopolitan.  Mr.  Russell's  observations  in 
Europe  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  problems  of  many 
American  cities.— The  subject  of  railroads,  now  upper- 
most in  Congress,  is  ably  treated  in  two  of  the  February 
numbers.  In  the  Century^  the  Hon .  Charles  A.  Prouty, 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  reviews  and 
defends  President  Roosevelt's  position  on  the  question 
of  rate  control  by  the  federal  government.  In  McCl  urc's^ 
Mr.  Ray  Staunard  Baker  continues  his  exposures  of  the 
private-car  monopoly  in  its  relations  to  the  transpor- 
tation of  fruit  on  American  railroads.— The  growth  of 
the  independent  telephone  movement  in  this  country 
is  the  subject  of  an  illuminating  pai)er  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly^  by  Jesse  W.  Weik.  The  independent  com- 
panies are  making  rapid  headway,  especially  in  the 
central  West.  They  now  claim  to  have  in  the  whole 
country  more  than  8,000,000  subscribers,  while  the  Bell 
Company  claimed,  in  August  last,  2,600,000.  Further, 
the  independents  claim  to  have  manufactured  and 
placed  in  service  in  ten  years  more  telephones  than 
their  competitor  has  in  twenty-seven  years,  during  the 
first  seventeen  of  which  the  Bell  Company  had  absolute 
control  of  the  field  through  patents. — The  same  maga- 
zine has  a  discriminating  article  on  "Industrial  Securi- 
ties as  Investments,"  by  Charles  A.  Conant. — A  series 
of  questions  relative  to  the  dangers  involved  in  th^  ac- 
cumulation of  great  fortunes  having  been  propounded 
to  President  Eliot,  John  Wanamaker,  Edward  Atkin- 
son, E.  Benjamin  Andrews,  Ernest  Crosby,  Henry 
Cl^t^'s,  President  David  Starr  Jordan,  Dr.  Washingt-on 
Gladden,  Jack  London,  and  Justice  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  the  answers  given  by  these  gentlemen  are  pub- 
lished in  the  February  Cosmopolitan.  Only  four  of 
the  ten  are  ready  to  declare  that  the  possession  of  a 
billion  dollars  by  an  individual  constitutes  a  menace  to 
the  republic.  There  is  absolute  unanimity  on  the  prop- 
osition that  it  is  neither  practicable  nor  advisable  to 
set  any  limit  to  the  amount  of  property  an  individual 
may  acquire. 

Side-Lii^hts  on  American  Politics. — Two  ar- 
ticles on  the  United  States  Senate  are  likely  to  attract 
a  rather  unusual  amount  of  attention  this  month, — the 
one,  contributed  by  William  Everett  to  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  an  estimate  of  the  Senate's  place  and  impor- 
tance in  our  scheme  of  government ;  the  other  a  paper 
written  for  the  WovUVh  Work  by  Henry  Beach  Xee<i- 
ham,  who  tells  the  story  of  the  pure-foo<l  bill  as  an 
illustration  of  the  Senate's  obstructive  methods  and  a 


typical  instance  of  the  influence  of  the  "special  inter- 
ests "  on  legislation.  The  evils  disclosed  in  Mr.  Need- 
ham's  paper  would  persist,  probably,  in  the  face  of  the 
reforms  advocated  by  Professor  Everett, — in  the  main, 
a  stout  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  President  and  the 
House  to  the  usurpations  of  the  Senate. — A  dark  chap- 
ter in  recent  American  history  is  revealed  in  the  series 
of  papers  on  **The  Looting  of  Alaska  **  contributed  to 
Appleton's  Booklovers  by  Rex  E.  Beach.  The  February 
installment  is  devoted  to  the  disgraceful  proceedings 
of  "a  suborned  judiciary."  The  harshness  of  this  phrase 
is  justified  by  the  record.— In  the  same  magazine  Alfred 
Henry  Lewis  sets  forth  the  arguments  for  and  against 
the  Statehood  propositions  now  before  Congress. 

International  Topics.— An  interesting  article  by 
Thomas  F.  Millard  on  "The  New  China,"  in  Scrtbner'i, 
shows  that  the  recent  boycott  on  American  goods  worked 
powerfully  against  other  foreign  interests,  and  even 
against  the  Chinese  themselves  in  some  instanceB. — An 
article  in  the  World's  Worky  entitled  "What  Shall 
Haiti's  Future  Be?"  describes  the  persistent  activity  of 
the  Grermans  in  that  country,  which  is  well  within  the 
American  "  sphere  of  infiuence,"  if  trade  balances  form 
any  criterion. — Mr.  Henry  W.  Nevinson's  tnurvey  of 
"The  Slave-Trade  of  To-day"  is  concluded  in  the  Feb- 
ruary Uarpcr^s.  The  writer  declares  that  England  can 
no  longer  be  regarded  as  the  champion  of  liberty  or  of 
justice  among  mankind ;  but  America,  he  says,  may 
take  the  part  that  once  was  England's,  by  right  of  in- 
heritance. "Let  America  declare  that  her  will  is  set 
against  slavery,  and  at  her  voice  the  abominable  trade 
in  human  beings  between  Angola  and  the  islands  will 
collapse,  as  the  slave  trade  to  Brazil  collapsed  at  the 
voice  of  England  in  the  days  of  her  greatness."— A 
writer  in  Appleton^s  Booklovers^  Constantine  Meoelas. 
shows  the  fallacy  of  the  assumption  that  Bulgarians 
fairly  represent  the  Christian  population  of  Macedonia 
in  reform  agitations. 

Religions   and   Ethical   DiscassioitB.— Impcff^ 

tant  papei-8  appearing  in  the  first  issue  of  the  Inter- 
national  Journal  of  Ethics  (Philadelphia)  for  lfi06  are 
"  Ethical  Influences  in  University  Life,"  by  Professor 
Toy,  of  Harvard ;  "Ethical  Forces  in  the  Practice  of 
Me<licine,"  by  Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot,  of  Boston ;  and 
"Suicide:  Some  of  Its  Causes  and  PreventiTes,"  by 
Miss  C.  F.  Yonge.— "  Scientiflc  Authority  :  Its  Use  and 
Abuse,"  is  the  subject  of  a  rather  elaborate  exposition, 
from  a  conservative  viewpoint,  by  J.  F,  Springer  In  the 
Blhllotheca  Sacra  (Oberlin,  Ohio).— The  same  quarterly 
has  an  interesting  study  of  "Religion  Among  the 
Chinese,"  contributed  by  the  Rev.  George  Darand 
Wilder,  for  some  years  a  missionary  in  China.— In  a 
paper  entitled  "The  Passing  of  Mechanical  Natural- 
ism,"  Prof.  Borden  P.  Bowne,  the  distinguished  Metho- 
dist theologian,  summarizes  for  the  Homtletic  RetHetc 
(New  York)  his  criticesjgttiMdtHie  positions  maintained 
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by  Haeckel  iu  his  works,  "  The  Riddle  of  the  Universe  " 
and  **The  Wonders  of  Life."— In  the  Biblical  WorlcL 
(UniTersity  of  Chicago),  Dr.  Theodore  G.  Soares  writes 
on  the  ethical  value  of  the  Old  Testament  in  modern 
life,  and  Dr.  Richard  Morse  Hodge  on  *'  Worship  in  the 
Sunday  School."— At  least  two  of  the  articles  appearing 
in  the  current  issues  of  Methodist  magazines  have 
special  pertinence  in  relation  to  recent  developments  in 
the  Methodist  Church.  Prof.  George  E.  Vincent  con- 
trihntes  to  the  Methodist  RciHew  (New  York)  a  paper 
entitled  "  Conformity  and  Heresy :  A  Study  in  Social 
Psychology."  In  the  Methodist  Quarterly  Review 
(published  at  Nashville  for  the  M.  E.  Church,  South), 
the  editor,  Dr.  John  J.  Tigert,  writes  at  some  length 
on  **The  Methodist  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement." 

Personal  Sketches.— In  the  February  Scribner% 
Francis  Wilson,  the  comedian,  gives  some  entertaining 
reminiscences  of  Joseph  Jefferson.  Mr.  Wilson  seems 
to  have  made  it  a  practice  to  recoitl  with  much  care  his 
conversations  with  the  famous  actor,  and  if  the  current 
installment  is  to  be  taken  as  merely  a  sample  of  his 
store,  he  seems  to  have  the  materials  of  a  most  interest- 
ing book.  Mr.  Wilson  takes  some  pains  to  set  forth 
Mr.  Wilson's  own  conception  of  Rip  Van  Winkle,  and 
to  give  his  frank  amusing  comments  on  the  play  and  its 
unparalleled  success. — Another  actor,  Mr.  John  Drew, 
who  has  never  been  the  victim  of  a  theatrical  press- 
agent,  is  sketched  in  Mnnsey^s  by  Acton  Davies.— 
Mexico's  new  President,  Ramon  Corral,  is  the  subject 
of  a  brief  article  in  Appleton^s  Booklovers  by  Edward 
M.  Conley,  who  declares  that  Corral  is  more  like  an 
American  in  appearance,  action,  and  views  than  any 
other  man  in  an  important  official  position  in  Mexico. 
Moreover,  he  has  always  been  exceedingly  friendly  to 
Americans.— Lincoln  Steffens  writes  in  McClure'8  of 
Everett  Colby,  the  rich  young  man  of  New  Jersey,  who 
has  developed  into  a  political  leader  in  the  revolution 
against  bossism. — The  achievements  of  "The  Last  of 
the  Great  Forty-Niners,"  D.  O.  Mills,  are  related  by  Ian 
Clifford  in  the  February  Muiisey'ft.  Comparatively 
little  has  been  printed  concerning  the  business  life  of 


Mr.  Mills,  one  of  the  important  phases  of  which  has 
been  a  type  of  business-like  philanthropy  issuing  in 
model  dwellings  and  lodging-houses. 

Travel  Notes.— An  illustrated  article  in  Scrihner^s 
by  George  Porter  Fernald  describes  the  villas  of  the 
Venetians.— The  February  Metropolitan  is  largely 
given  over  to  travel  sketches :  Frank  Alvord  Perret 
descril^es  **  Vesuvius  as  It  Is  To-day,"  M.  H,  Squire, 
**  Life  in  a  French  Village,"  and  Beatrice  Grimshaw, 
"The  Samoans  at  Close  Range."— In  Harper%  by 
means  of  drawings  and  letter-press,  Thornton  Oakley 
succeeds  in  conveying  a  vivid  impression  of  scenes  on 
the  Ohio  River  at  Pittsburg. 

Sugar   Obtained   by   a   Neiv  Process. — In  an 

•  article  which  he  contributes  to  the  Technical  World 
Magazine  (Chicago)  for  February  concerning  a  new 
Grerman  process  for  the  manufacture  of  alcohol,  Mr. 
John  C.  Jenkins  explains  the  con  version  of  the  cellulose 
of  sawdust  into  sugar  or  glucose.  For  this  purpose 
gaseous  sulphurous  acid  is  utilized,  instead  of  sulphuric 
acid,  which  it  is  difficult  and  costly  to  remove.  A  long 
ton  of  sawdust  pro<iuces  a  solution  containing  about 
500  pounds  of  sugar,  of  which  about  75  or  80  per  cent,  is 
fermentable,  when  treated  with  yeast,  the  remaining 
portion  being  non-fermentable.  The  sawdust,  after  leav- 
ing the  exhaustion  vats,  can  be  used  for  fuel.  About  25 
gallons  of  absolute  alcohol  is  now  obtained  from  a  long 
ton  of  sawdast,  or  about  double  that  quantity  of  crude 
alcohol.— It  ought  to  be  said  in  the  interest  of  historical 
verity,  that  the  discovery  of  saccharin  (attributed  to  a 
German  chemist,  Mr.  C.  Fahlberg,  in  the  article  quoted 
in  January  from  the  Dutch  monthly  Vragens  des  Tijds) 
was  really  made  by  an  eminent  American  chemist,  Dr. 
Ira  Remsen.  Saccharin  was  first  produced  in  Balti- 
more, in  the  laboratory  of  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
in  the  course  of  an  investigation  carried  on  jointly  by 
Professor  Remsen  (now  president  of  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins) and  Mr.  Fahlberg,  who  was  at  that  time  a  student 
working  under  Professor  Remsen's  direction,  and  it 
is  only  fair  that  they  should  receive  due  credit. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE   FOREIGN   REVIEWS. 


Tlie  Pood  Tax  in  Prance.— Of  the  articles  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century  (London)  for  January,  one  of  the 
most  generally  interesting  is  Mr.  W.  B.  Robertson's 
paper  on  "L^  Octrois,"  and  the  exceeding  vexatious- 
ness  of  the  operations  of  these  duties  in  France,  especi- 
ally in  Paris,  where,  as  is  showu,  they  add  enormously 
to  the  cost  of  food,  and  bear  very  heavily  indeed  on  the 
poorer  classes.  A  law  passed  in  1897  gave  municipal 
authorities  the  power  to  suppress  octroi  duties,  ad- 
vantage of  which  power  was  speedily  taken  by  many 
towns,  which,  however,  seem  never  to  have  abolished 
dntieB  on  alcohol.  In  other  towns,  again,  all  octroi  was 
abolished  except  on  alcohol  and  butcher's  meat.  Lyons, 
with  500,000  inhabitants,  can  proudly  congratulate  itself 
on  having  been  the  first  French  city  to  abolish  the  octroi. 
It  has  a  municipal  tax  on  alcohol,  and  various  replace- 
nient  duties,  however,  on  automobiles,  buildings,  land, 
clubs,  etc.,  but  not  on  food.  Only  now  are  the  full  ben- 
efits of  the  suppression  beginning  to  be  realized.  *^  Food 
is  both  cheaper  and  better.  Since  the  octroi  was  abol- 
ished, the  inhabitant  of  Lyons  drinks  fifty-one  more 
liters  of  wine  per  annum,  and  eats  twelve  pounds  of 


meat  more  than  he  did  under  the  old  order.  So  it  will 
be  in  time  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  France. 
The  lessons  of  experience  have  only  to  be  made  con- 
vincing, and  the  fifteen  hundred  octrois  of  France  will 
be  relegated  to  the  shades  of  the  has-beens." 

Innumerable  Taxes  in  Spain.  —  The  outcry 
against  increased  living  expenses  comes  also  from 
Spain,  where  government  and  city  taxes  and  imports 
seem  to  be  the  chief  cause.  Gabriel  M.  Vergara,  in  the 
Rei^ista  Con  tempordnca  (Madrid),  discusses  these  in  an 
article  entitled  *'  Is  It  Possible  to  Live  in  Spain  ?"  He 
takes  a  little  over  a  page  to  list  the  government  taxes 
and  a  page  and  a  half  to  enumerate  the  special  taxes 
and  licenses  required  by  the  city  of  Madrid,  besides 
mentioning  a  few  others  that  are  being  considered. 
Adding  to  these  the  expenses  of  clubs,  societies,  fraterni- 
ties, the  tribute  levied  by  servants  on  purchases,  the 
shortage  of  weight  by  merchants,  the  adulteration  of 
food  products,  the  writer  asks,  *' If  qpe  cannot  live  in 
Spain  in  peace,  and  can  live  in  Madrid  only  by  a  mir- 
acle, where  must  one  go  tgjeulirg  life  agreeabj^rp 
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The  Extended  Monroe  Doctrine.— "  In vestor," 

writing  in  the  Monthly  Review  (London)  for  January  on 
''  Latin  America  and  the  United  States,"  remarks  on 
President  RoosevelVs  great  extension  of  the  original 
Monroe  Doctrine.  At  first  it  was  a  "  Thou  shall  not,"  ad- 
dressed to  all  whom  it  may  concern  ;  it  is  now  modified  to 
assert  that  the  United  States  must  be  the  sole  arbiter  be- 
tween the  Latin- American  republics,  from  Mexico  to 
Central  America,  and  Peru  to  Uruguay,  and  any  outside 
European  power ;  they  alone  must  judge  when  interven- 
tion is  desirable,  and  they  alone  must  intervene.  Cer- 
tain of  these  republics,— Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  and 
Mexico,  the  most  firmly  established, — would  probably 
resent  as  unjustifiable  interference  anything  like  United 
States  "protection."  The  writer  then  summarizes  the 
position  and  financial  prospects  of  the  various  Latin- 
American  states  in  order  to  show, that  if  the  United 
States  really  mean  to  act  up  to  the  principles  enunciated 
recently  by  President  Roosevelt,  their  path  must  be  be- 
set with  difficulties ;  and  if  the  present  improvement  in 
the  general  condition  of  the  Latin- American  states  be 
not  permanent— quite  a  likely  event — their  position  will 
become  yet  more  difficult.  He  then  sums  up  the  results 
of  American  dealings  with  Santo  Domingo,  Colombia, 
Venezuela,  etc.,  to  prove  his  case,  which  is  that,  so  far, 
United  States  "  protection,"  or  whatever  else  the  new 
version  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  may  mean,  has  been 
prejudicial  rather  than  favorable  to  European  bond- 
holders and  European  interests  generally.  What  has 
been  done  has  exclusively  benefited  American  citizens ; 
and  he  plainly  says  that  bondholders  in  any  Latin- 
American  state  need  not  look  to  Uncle  Sam  for  any  im- 
provement in  the  value  of  their  securities.  Moreover, 
many  of  them  oppose  the  new  Monroe  Doctrine. 

Anomalies  in  the  British  Parliamentary 
System.— In  his  paper  on  "The  Making  of  Parlia- 
ment" in  the  Nineteenth  Century  (London)  for  Janu- 
ary, Mr.  Michael  MacDonagh  comments  on  various 
curious  anomalies  in  the  English  parliamentary  and 
voting  system.  Members  of  Parliament,  he  says,  no 
longer  represent  constituencies,  but  political  principles. 
A.  nominally  sits  for  Hodgeshire,  but  in  reality  he  sits 
for  the  Tariff  Reform  League,  the  National  Liberal 
Federation,  or  the  Conservative  Central  Office.  As  il- 
lustrating the  absurdities  in  which  the  law  sometimes 
lands  us,  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  1895  remarked  that  his 
son,  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain,  who  lived  at  the  parental 
house,  was  therefore  neither  a  householder  nor  a  lodger, 
and  had  no  vote.  Yet  he  might  become  not  only  a 
Member  of  Parliament,  but  a  member  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  there- 
fore, was  not  on  the  rolls  as  a  voter. 

The  Navies  of  Germany  and  Britain.— Accord- 
ing to  "Excubitor,"  writing  in  the  Fortnightly  Review 
(London)  for  January,  the  Germans  have  utterly  failed 
in  their  attempt  to  rival  Great  Britain  as  a  sea  power. 
All  their  ships  are  too  small  and  carry  too  light 
guns  to  hold  their  own  against  the  British  Navy.  He 
says:  **Step  by  step  in  the  past  five  years  the  admi- 
ralty has  met  the  challenge  of  Germany  on  the  seas,  and 
step  by  step  Germany  has  been  defeated,  although  the 
expenditure  on  the  German  fleet  has  already  risen  from 
less  than  five  millions  to  nearly  twelve  millions  ster- 
ling, and  will  continue  to  increase  year  by  year  until  it 
exceeds  sixteen  and  one-half  millions  in  1917.  The  new 
act  writes  the  word  failure  over  almost  every  clause  of 


the  Act  of  1900.  In  short,  the  new  navy  bill  confesses 
the  failure  of  the  small  battleship,  the  comparative  use- 
lessness  of  the  small  armored  cruiser,  and  the  wasteful 
expenditure  on  little  protected  cruisers  and  flimsy  tor- 
pedo craft.  The  German  Navy  is  no  stronger  to-day  in 
comparison  with  the  British  fieet  than  it  was  in  1897, 
the  year  of  the  Diamond  Jubilee  review.** 

New  Zealand  Football.— Mr.  K  B.  Osbom,  writ- 
ing on  this  subject  in  the  Nineteenth  Ceniury  (Loudon) 
for  January,  says  that  the  New  Zealand  team  have  revo- 
lutionized the  theory  and  practice  of  Rugby  Union  foot- 
ball. Even  at  its  best  the  Welsh  system  is  not  so  scien- 
tific as  that  of  the  New  Zealanders.  No  British  fifteen, 
except  possibly  one  or  two  public-school  teams,  have 
mastered  the  New  Zealand  style,  yet  **  we  are  gradually 
learning  our  lessop,"  as  he  proceeds  to  show.  On  t^e  one 
occasion  on  which  the  New  Zealanders  were  beaten  (at 
Cardiff)  they  were  palpably  stale  and  listless.  However, 
he  says  that  ^4t  is  the  height  of  folly  to  prate  about  the 
degeneracy  of  physique  of  Rugby  Union  of  the  four  na- 
tions at  home."  In  this  there  is  nothing  to  choose,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Osbom,  between  the  home  and  the  colo- 
nial teams,  and  the  individual  home  players  are  as  good 
as  the  best  colonials.  He  remarks,  however,  that  the 
strongest  fifteen  of  the  New  Zealanders  were  beaten  by 
a  provincial  team  in  New  Zealand  just  before  leaving, 
—he  should  have  said  were  beaten  by  two  colonial 
teams,  in  Wellington  and  in  Christchurch,— so  that  they 
do  not  really  represent  the  full  strength  of  the  colony. 

The  French  Elections.— Mr.  R.  Dell,  writing  in 
the  January  Fortnightly  (London)  on  the  approaching 
general  elections  in  France,— part  of  the  Senate  was  re- 
newed in  January,  and  the  Chamber  will  be  reelected 
next  May,— says :  **  The  only  change  that  seems  to  be  at 
all  possible  is  an  increase  in  the  strength  of  the  *  Pro- 
gressists,' led  by  M.  Meline.  The  chief  hope  of  the 
Center  is  that  the  *  unification*  of  the  Socialist  party, 
and  the  consequent  retirement  of  M.  Jaurto  and  bis  fol- 
lowers from  the  organization  of  the  Bloc,  may  force 
the  rest  of  the  Left  to  combine  with  the  Center  after 
the  elections  in  order  to  secure  a  working  majority. 
This  would  mean  a  coalition  ministry,  probably  includ- 
ing M.  Ribot  and  M.  Meline,  with  a  much  moderated 
M.  Rouvier  as  Premier.  Among  all  the  trends  of  po- 
litical opinion  there  are  two  characteristics  of  modem 
France  that  stand  out  clearly.  She  is  overwhelmingly 
republican  and  overwhelmingly  anti-Clerical ;  but  anti- 
Clerical  does  not  mean  anti-religious.'* 

The  British  Government  and  the  Unem- 
ployed.—In  Mr.  C.  F.  G.  Masterman*s  article  on  the 
**  Unemployed  "  in  the  Contemporary  Review  (London) 
tor  January,  it  is  suggested  that  the  incoming  govern- 
ment must  either  (1)  deal  directly  with  them  by  new 
distress  committees,  especially  in  connection  with  land 
colonies  ;  (2)  deal  indirectly  with  them  by  small  hold- 
ings, encouragement  of  cooperation,  etc,  or  by  the 
development  of  English  sylviculture,  or  establishing 
schemes  of  reclamation ;  or  (8)  deal  directly  with  the 
problem  of  poverty  by  lifting  taxes  from  necessarieB, 
child-labor  legislation,  greater  economy  in  goyemment 
expenditure,  concern  for  physical  efficiency  of  poor  chil- 
dren, and  similar  methods. 

Bernard  Shaw  Compared  with  Tolstoy.— Mr. 

G.  K.  Chesterton^s  i^^^^Q^ge^i^v  ^^"'^'^  Shaw  in  the 
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Independent  Review  (London)  for  January  concludes 
with  the  following  interesting  comparison  with  Tolstoy : 
**  Perhaps  the  best  way  of  noting  the  fundamental  fal- 
lacy in  Mr.  Shaw's  intellectual  Puritanism  may  be 
found  if  we  compare  him  with  Tolstoy.  The  difference, 
of  coarse,  is  obvious.  Tolstoy  says  that  certain  things 
should  not  exist ;  Shaw  merely  that  they  should  not  be 
idealized.    A  story  like  *  Peace  and  War '  says  in  effect, 

*  Have  no  armies.'  A  play  like  *  Arms  and  the  Man  *  says 
in  effect,  *  Have  armies,  but  do  not  admire  them.'  A  story 
like  *  The  Kreutzer  Sonata'  says  ii^effect,  ^Have  no  sex- 
ual love.'    A  play  like  *The  Philanderer'  says  in  effect, 

*  Have  love,  but  not  romantic  love.  Have  love,  but  do  not 
love  it.'  Tolstoy  takeswarand  love  and  openly  demands 
that  they  should  be  destroyed.  Shaw  is  more  modest, 
and  is  quite  content  if  they  are  desecrated.  But  the 
profound  practical  weakness  which  runs  through  the 
whole  of  his  practical  philosophy  is  simply  this,— that 
if  these  things  are  to  be  real  at  all,  they  must  be  roman- 
tic. An  unromantic  lover  would  simply  cease  to  be  a 
lover ;  a  perfectly  reasonable  soldier  would  simply  run 
away.  If  we  are  really  going  to  abolish  the  poetry  of 
these  things  with  Mr.  Shaw,  we  should  be  infinitely 
more  practical  if  we  went  the  full  length  of  Tolstoy, 
and  abolished  the  things  themselves.  But  all  this  is 
only  a  part  of  the  weird  austerity  and  perfection  of  Mr. 
Shaw's  mind,  of  which  I  spoke  at  the  beginning.  In 
his  diet,  he  is  too  healthy  for  this  world.  In  his  politics, 
he  is  too  practical  for  this  world." 

Opposition  to  tbe  Higher  Criticism.— Dr.  Emil 
Reich's  third  article  on  "The  Bankruptcy  of  Higher 
Criticism  "*  in  the  Contemporary  Re^xiew  (London) 
says  that  considering  the  importance  of  biblical  criti- 
cism, would  it  not  be  better  to  try  to  settle  the  problem 
of  it  and  of  the  Pentateuch  by  excavations  in  Palestine, 
the  cost  of  which,  he  suggests,  could  easily  be  met  by 
voluntary  subscription.  It  may  easily  be  imagined 
wliat  would  be  the  effect  of  the  discovery  of  a  copy  of 
Genesis  or  Exodus  in  cuneiform.  He  does  not  say  that 
such  a  copy  will  unfailingly  be  found,  but  only  suggests 
that  it  is  very  likely  to  be  found  somewhere  in  Pales- 
tine. Several  rich  British  amateurs  are  spending  large 
sums  on  publishing  Oriental  manuscripts,  none  of 
which  can  compare  in  importance  with  the  Penta- 
teuch. 

A  Study  of  Nioknames.  —  Julio  Cejador,  in 
Espafia  Modema  (Madrid),  gives  a  curious  scientific 
study  of  the  nicknames  commonly  used  among  Spanish 
people  which  is  very  suggestive  of  the  origin  of  family 
names  everywhere.  Some  are  from  physical  defects  or 
characteristics,  some  from  moral  or  immoral  qualities, 
some  fantastically  metaphorical,  others  more  graphic 
than  polite,  but  all  express  a  great  deal  of  meaning  con- 
cisely. Besides  the  personal  nicknames,  there  are  others 
applied  wholesale  to  residents  of  certain  cities  or  dis- 
tricts, based  on  all  sorts  of  ideas,  or  on  legends  or  popular 
jokes.  Personal  nicknames  the  writer  classifies  under 
inanimate  objects,  plants,  animals,  offices,  regions,  de- 
fects or  bodily  qualities,  and  moral  qualities.  A  story 
is  told  of  a  parson  who,  at  a  church  fraternity  meeting, 
called  off  the  names  of  members  and  received  no  re- 
nponaes  Uiough  the  room  was  full.  The  schoolmaster 
took  the  book  and  called  off  a  list  of  nicknames,  every 
one  of  which  brought  a  "Present."  The  peasants  had 
actually  forgotten  their  official  names  through  always 
bearins  nicknames. 


Is  Mexico  Bein^  Americanized  ?— In  spite  of 
the  of  t^repeated  assertion  that  the  "Americanization" 
of  Mexico  is  proceeding  apace  (in  our  December  num- 
ber, Mr.  Edward  M.  Con  ley  was  perhaps  overconfident 
in  his  assertion  of  the  fact),  there  is  evident  in  period- 
icals, both  American  and  Mexican,  an  endeavor  on  the  ^ 
part  of  the  Americans  who  know  Mexico  thoroughly  to 
show  that  the  American  infiuence  south  of  the  Rio 
Grande  has  been  much  overestimated.  Modem  Mexico 
(published  in  English  in  New  York  and  Mexico  City) 
warns  against  exaggerations  of  American  infiuence  in 
Mexico.  The  overestimate  is  to  be  deprecated,  says  this 
journal  editorially,  because,  in  the  first  place,  they  are 
overestimates.  In  the  second  place,  they  are  to  be  dep- 
recated because  they  are  "  misleading  and  are  liable  to 
attract  young  Americans  hither  by  what  is  a  gross  mis- 
representation of  the  actual  situation.  Americans  com- 
ing to  Mexico  under  the  impression,  likely  to  be  en- 
couraged by  articles  such  as  those  on  which  we  are 
animadverting,  that  this  country  is  a  sort  of  projection 
or  prolongation  of  the  United  States,  and  who  on  arriv- 
ing here  find  themselves  in  a  decidedly  foreign  atmos- 
phere, find  amid  exotic  conditions  to  which  they  will 
have  to  adapt  themselves,  with  no  little  patience  and 
trouble,  if  they  decide  to  stay,  will  not  feel  exactly  in- 
clined to  thank  the  authors  of  the  articles  by  which 
they  have  been  deceived.  In  the  third  place,  legitimate 
American  enterprise  and  influence  in  Mexico  are  not 
likely  to  be  aided,  but  rather  to  be  harmed,  by  being 
described  in  the  rhetoric  of  the  ballyhoo-man."  Modem 
Mexico,  further,  referring  to  the  "preposterous"  state- 
ment that  "Americanization  is  influencing  the  social 
and  family  life  of  the  coimtry,"  remarks  :  "We  are,  of 
course,  not  in  the  smallest  degree  deprecating  such  an 
evolution,  but  are  stating  a  simple  fact  in  saying  that 
up  to  the  present  there  are  no  signs  of  it."  A  reader  of 
the  Review  of  Reviews,  who  has  resided  in  Mexico  for 
twenty  years,  writes  criticising  Mr.  Conley's  article  (al- 
ready alluded  to)  on  point  of  both  statement  and  opinion. 
There  are  fully  two  hundred  thousand  Americans  in 
Mexico,  says  this  writer,  not  ten  thousand.  The  figures, 
as  we  printed  them  in  December,  are  manifestly  too 
small.  We  are  frank  to  admit  also  that  the  article  in 
question  probably  did  overstate  the  social  and  moral  in- 
fiuence exerted  by  American  residents  in  our  neighbor 
to  the  south.  Mexican  family  and  social  life  is  charming 
and  conservative.  Americans  who  go  to  Mexico  will,  un- 
doubtedly, find  that  they  are  fully  as  likely  to  have  their 
manners  and  ideas  modified  by  their  Mexican  surround- 
ings, as  the  native  people  are  to  be  infiuenced  by  Amer- 
ican ways. 

German  Parliamentarism.— In  the  Corrcspond- 
antj  Herr  E.  Wetterl6,  a  Deputy  in  the  Reichstag,  has 
an  article  on  the  parliamentary  institutions  of  the  (jler- 
man  Empire.  He  says  the  (^rman  Empire  is  not  a 
state,  but  a  federation  of  independent  states.  Each 
state  has  its  own  constitution  and  laws,  so  that  in  Ger- 
many it  is  possible  to  study  almost  every  variety  of 
government,  every  electoral  system,  and  every  form  of 
taxation, —the  republican  constitution  of  Hamburg, 
the  absolutism  of  the  two  Mecklenburgs,  universal 
suffrage  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  progressive  tax- 
ation in  Wiirttemberg,  etc.  There  is  no  Emperor  of 
Germany,  but  a  German  Emperor.  The  federal  char- 
acter of  Germany  makes  parliamentarism  very  difficult, 
and  causes  confusion  in  the  finances  of  the  empire  and 
those  of  the  individual  stotes.,g^gt^ 
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Grermany's  strength.  The  writer  explains  which  legis- 
lation is  reserved  for  the  empire  ;  he  tells  how  the  Reichs- 
tag is  elected  ;  gives  particulars  of  the  different  parties 
and  groups  and  their  places  in  the  Reichstag;  tells  how 
the  new  laws  are  discussed  and  passed;  describes  the 
functions  of  the  Bundesrath,  or  Federal  Council,  etc. 

'X-Rays  and  Digestion.— A  new  application  of 
the  X-rays  for  medical  purposes  was  demonstrated  at  the 
International  ROntgen  Congress  at  Berlin,  last  sum- 
mer. Dr.  Rieder,  of  Munich,  writes  in  the  illustrated 
Umschau  (Frank  fort -on -Main)  on  this  recent  dis- 
covery, showing  that  X-rays  not  only  penetrates  solid 
bodies,  but  also  under  certain  circumstances  expose 
more  intimate  proceedings  of  the  living  organism.  The 
passage  of  food  through  the  intestines,  so  imperfectly 
known  hitherto,  is  no  longer  a  secret,  because  it  can  be 
put  on  the  photographic  plate  by  the  aid  of  X-rays. 
Physicians  are  thus  enabled  to  make  a  close  study  of 
the  sick  stomach.  In  order  to  examine  the  intestines 
of  his  patients.  Dr.  Rieder  uses  the  basic  spirit  of  niter, 
which  makes  the  parts  saturated  by  this  driig  pene- 
trable for  X-rays.  The  drug  is  simply  mixed  with  the 
food,  not  causing  any  disagreeable  or  dangerous  conse- 
quences for  the  patient.  While  still  exutaining,  a  num- 
ber of  pictures  are  taken,  enabling  the  physicians  to 
examine  both  form  and  movement  of  the  intestines 
during  the  time  of  digestion.  Dr.  Rieder  has  thus 
proved,  that  the  location  of  the  stomach  in  filled  con- 
dition is  perpendicular  and  not  horizontal,  as  generally 
believed.  The  gas  accumulations  occurring  regularly 
under  the  progress  of  digestion  have  also  been  analyzed. 
Regarding  the  form  of  the  stomach  there  are  certain 
differences.  The  one  of  womab  is  by  reason  of  the 
corset  pressure,  as  a  rule,  drawn  at  length  and  pressed 
downward,  wherefore  physicians  also  use  the  term 
lace-stomach.  The  position  of  the  human  bowels,  par- 
ticularly the  appendix,  is  located  in  the  same  way. 
The  wismuth  solution  is  here  applied  to  the  food,  form 
and  position  being  exactly  visible  on  the  photographic 
plate.  The  X-rays  teach  us,  furthermore,  that  the 
emptying  of  the  stomach  proceeds  by  starts,  and  not  in 
a  continuous  stream.  The  important  question,  how 
long  different  kinds  of  food  charge  the  stomach,  cafi 
also  exactly  be  stated.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  exam- 
ination of  the  body,  the  navel  region  is  on  all  the  pic- 
tures indicated  by  a  coin  of  lead,  which  on  the  photo- 
graph leaves  a  black  impression. 

An  Italian  View  of  the  Policy  of  Pope  Pius  X. 

—Writing  in  thp  Hilfe  (Berlin),  Marchese  Barbara  dl 
San  Giorgio  discusses  the  ix)licy  of  Pope  Pius  X.,  em- 
phasizing particularly  his  attitude  at  the  recent  elec- 
tions for  parliament  in  Italy.  The  idea  that  the  Pope 
was  striving  for  a  great  Catholic  party  the  writer 
vigorously  denies.  To  quote  :  Pius  X.  follows,  as  the 
head  of  the  Catholic  Church,  the  same  policy  which 
he  pursued  when  he  still  bore  the  name  Giuseppe  Sarto 
and  was  the  Patriarch  of  Venice.  As  such  he  was 
accustomed  to  look  at  the  King  as  the  supreme  head 
of  the  state.  Indeed,  Cardinal  Sarto  never  missed 
the  opportunity  to  visit  and  pay  his  homage  to  Hum- 
bert I.  or  Victor  Emmanuel  III.  on  their  frequent  so- 


journs in  beautiful  Venice.  At  the  same  time,  he  showed 
the  greatest  politeness,  —  yea,  hearty  friendliness,  — 
to  the  prefect  and  all  the  high  dignitaries  of  the  gov- 
ernment. Taking  his  seat  at  the  Holy  See,  the  p«r 
triarchal  attitude  of  Pius  X.  became  soon  m&nif&L 
Pius  X.  saw  his  course  plainly.  The  monarchy  is  the 
authority,  and  the  authority  upholds  religion.  The 
enemies  of  the  monarchy  are  therefore  the  enemies 
of  the  Church.  Considering  his  success  as  Arch- 
bishop of  Venice,  where  he  had  gained  the  esteem  of 
everyb9dy  without  injuring  the  Vatican,  there  was 
no  reason  for  giving  up  the  former  tactics  of  being 
at  the  same  time  a.  good  priest  and  a  good  Italian. 
After  this  brief  survey  of  the  personal  attitude  of  Pins 
X.,  the  writer  goes  on  to  analyze  the  recent  circulars  is- 
sued from  the  Vatican.  Much  has  been  said  and  written 
about  these  publications.  The  new  Pope,  as  we  hav« 
seen,  was  anxious  that  the  Italian  Catholics  should  be 
good  citizens,  and  in  this  very  thought  we  can  trace  the 
reason  for  the  failure  of  socialism  in  Italy,  which  has 
gathered  all  its  strength  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
Church  as  well  as  of  existing  conditions.  At  the  recent 
elections,  the  priests  gave  their  votes  en  nuUse  at  the 
ballot-boxes,  something  that  never  had  happened  since 
the  political  conquest  of  Italy.  The  result  wa»  star- 
tling. Milan,  the  stronghold  of  the  extreme  parties, 
sent  Monarchists, — yea,  one  Clerical  member, —to  par- 
liament. Such  a  policy  on  the  part  of  Pius  X.  excited, 
of  course,  much  comment.  Some  said  that  he  had  drop- 
ped the  ireconcilable  policy  of  his  predecessors  in  regard 
to  the  Quirinal.  In  foreign  countries  the  excitement  was 
also  great.  It  was  even  said  that  the  Pope^  would  go 
over  to  Protestantism.  This  was  the  reason  for  tbe 
second  epistle,  which  was  a  complement  of  the  first  one. 
Pius  X.  emphasizes  the  statement  that  he  has  not  given 
up  the  rights  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  that  he  nevter 
would  approve  the  violent  destruction  of  Papal  ascend- 
ency. The  support  of  the  monarchy  in  tbe  economic 
and  moral  rise  of  the  nation  in  order  to  aid  the  Church 
in  the  attack  of  the  freethinkers  is  the  chief  object  of  tb* 
policy  of  Pius  X.  The  Pope  will  not  hurt  the  King, 
and  both  must  keep  down  the  elements  of  socialism. 
Too  open  friendship  between  the  head  of  the  State  and 
the  head  of  the  Church  would  only  awaken  suspicion  io 
the  camps  of  the  Liberals  and  the  Clericals,  yet  nobody 
could  prevent  them  from  exchanging  congratulations 
by  telephone. 

The  Zodiacal  Itight  Photographed.— The  as- 
tronomer Quenisset,  of  the  observatory  at  Nanterre, 
France,  has  succeeded  in  getting  rarely  sncoesafnl 
photographs  of  the  zodiacal  light,  one  of  which  is  re> 
produced  in  the  Hojas  Selectaa  (Barcelona).  The  best 
objective  found  for  the  purpose  was  that  formed  by  tbe 
two  plano-convex  lenses  of  a  condenser  for  a  stereoptioon. 
and  it  must  be  stopped  down  50  per  cent.  Extra  rapid 
plates  and  an  expasure  not  long  enough  to  allow  diifu- 
sion  to  take  place  are  other  requisites.  The  experiment 
must  be  made  in  the  shade  of  mountains,  and  prefer- 
ably in  equatorial  regions,  where  the  zodiacal  light  i^^ 
seen  most  intense.  The  photograph  shows  an  almo^ 
globular  form,  with  the  intensity  of  light  diminishing 
toward  the  upper  portion. 
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A  PEW  OP  THE  LATEST  BIOGRAPHIES. 

MR.  MODESTE  TCHAIKOVSKI  has  found  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  pages  insufficient  for  his  great 
work  on  the  life  and  letters  of  his  famous  brother,  Peter 
Ilich   Tchaikovski.     This  biographical  and  memorial 
Tolume,  originally  issued  in  twenty-five  parts  by  a  Mos- 
cow publisher,  has  been  translated  and  abridged  into 
an  English  version  (John  Lane),  with  an  introduc- 
tion by   Rosa   New- 
march.    The  volume  is 
copiously     illustrated, 
and  contains  many  let- 
ters,  documents,  lists, 
analyses  of  operas,  and 
ejcpreKsions  of  newspa- 
per opinion.    Particu- 
larly interesting  are  the 
letters  from  Tcbaikov- 
Kki  during  his  friend- 
K  h  i  p    and    courtship 
with  the  womau   to 
whom  he  never   ad- 
dresDcd    a   personal 
greeting,  and  also  the 
acooant  of  his  tour  in 

America.    The  great  pster  ilich  tchaikovski 

Russian's  musical 

work  is  so  full  of  the  sincerely  emotional  and  human 
elements  of  his  character  that  the  story  of  his  life  and 
selections  from  his  letters  make  reading  almost  as  at- 
tractive as  that  of  a  novel. 

"  The  Life  Story  of  Henry  Clay  Trumbull "  is  enter- 
tainingly told  by  Philip  E.  Howard  (Philadelphia :  The 
Sunday-School  Times  Company).  The  late  Dr.  Trum- 
bull, for  so  many  years  editor  of  the  Sunday-School 
TimeSy  was  in  his  lifetime  one  of  the  best  known  of  re- 
ligious  journalists,  but  before  he  was  a  journalist  he 
had  been  a  missionary  and  an  army  chaplain.  His  per- 
sonality was  one  that  indelibly  impressed  itself  on  those 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  This  authorized  biog- 
raphy preserves  those  traits  that' were  familiar  to  the 
public,  and  reveals  at  the  same  time  many  things  that 
were  known  in  Dr.  TrumbulPs  lifetime  only  to  his  in- 
timates. It  is  a  bright,  compelling  book  from  beginning 
to  end,— H  worthy  treatment  of  a  unique  subject. 

The  late  John  Fletcher  Hurst,  one  of  the  most 
scholarly  bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
is  the  subject  of  an  authorized  biography  by  Albert 
Osborn,  who  was  for  many  years  the  bishop's  secretary 
(New  York :  Eaton  &  Mains).  Bishop  Hurst  was  a 
traveler  as  well  as  a  student.  His  European  ex- 
periences began  when  he  was  a  very  young  man,  and 
continued  almost  to  the  last  year  of  his  life.  He  was 
a  book-lover  and  an  antiquarian.  His  marked  literary 
beot  gave  him  a  distinguished  place  among  his  brethren 
of  the  Methodist  clergy. 

In  the  series  of  ^* American  Crisis  Biographies" 
(Philadelphia:  George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.),  the  life  of 
MTilliam  T.  Sherman  is  written  by  Edwin  Robins. 
Cveneral  Sherman's  career  in  its  main  outlines  is  per- 


haps as  well  known  as  that  of  any  other  of  the  Civil 
War  commanders  after  G  rant  and  Lee.  The  generation 
to  which  Sherman  stood  in  the  relation  of  a  popular 
hero  is  rapidly  passing  from  the  stage,  and  it  is  well 
that  a  popular  biography  like  this  sketch  by  Mr.  Robins 
should  be  prepared  for  the  express  purpose  of  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  younger  generation  of  readers.  The 
book  is  written  attractively  and  with  due  regard  to  the 
official  and  standard  authorities. 

HISTORY  AND  DESCRIPTION. 

An  absorbingly  interesting  work,  including  both  de- 
scription and  history,  is  Mr.  B.  L.  Putnam  Weale's 
"  Reshaping  of  the  Far  East"  (Macnullan).  Mr.  Weale, 
who  is  the  author  of  "Manchu  and  Muscovite  "(already 
noticed. in  these  pages),  has  given  in  this  two-volume 
work,  aggregating  more  than  eleven  hundred  pages,  an 
exhaustive  and  stimulatingly-written  history  of  the  re- 
lations between  the  Occident  and  the  Far  East,  a  sum- 
mary of  Chinese  and  Japanese  history,  a  description  of 
some  exceedingly  interesting  personal  experiences  dur- 
ing a  number  of  tours  throughout  China,  Korea,  and 
Japan  ending  in  the  late  spring  of  1905,  just  after  the 

battle  of  Mukden,  and 
supplementing  his  text 
with  numerous  illus- 
trations from  photo- 
graphs. Mr.  Weale's 
grasp  of  the  signifi- 
cance and  forces  now 
reshaping  the  Far  East 
is  remarkable.  He  has 
a  keen  insight  into  the 
political  and  psycho- 
logical reasons  for  Ru»- 
sian,  German,  and 
French  dealings  with 
China,  influences  he 
sums  up  in  the  ex- 
pression, "the  Conti- 
nental Block."  Belgi- 
um he  calls  the  lackey 
(Late  editor  of  the  8undaw-Sc/iool  of  these  continental 
Times.)  powers.    British  influ- 

ence he  fears  is  on  the 
wane,  and  it  Is  to  arouse  British  attention  to  this  al- 
leged waning  influence  that  he  devotes  much  of  his  best 
writing;  American  power  and  prestige,  he  believes,  is 
on  the  increase.  Japan  he  counts  as  the  future  drill- 
master  of  the  East.  There  are  several  appendices,  com- 
prising the  texts  of  treaties,  a  number  of  other  official 
documents,  and  an  anaiy^^is  of  the  purely  military  his- 
tory of  the  Russo-Japanese  War  up  to  May  1,  last. 

Another  book  on  Tibet.  This  time  it  is  by  Oscar 
Terry  Crosby,  and  is  entitled  "Tibet  and  Turkestan" 
(Putnams).  Mr.  Crosby,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
the  Englishman  who  took  that  memorable  journey  of 
exploration  in  1903  through  central  Asia,  with  Capt. 
Ferdinand  Anginieur,  of  the  French  Army.  This  vol- 
ume is  the  collected  exper|r^g^j^,9(,^^isv^rosby  during 
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this  and  several  other  journeys  through  central  Asia. 
It  is  illustrated  from  photographs,  and  contains  several 
excellent  maps.  In  a  number  of  appendices  are  to  be 
found  the  texts  of  a  number  of  treaties  between  Great 
Britain  and  Tibet  and  Russia  and  Tibet. 

The  impressions  of  a  business  man,  obtained  during 
a  business  trip  in  the  Far  East,  cast  into  narrative 
form, — this  is  the  description  Mr.  Ernest  F.  G.  Hatch, 
M.P.,  himself  gives  to  his  book,  **  Far-Eastern  Impres- 
sions,** just  issued  by  Hutchinson  in  London  and  Mc- 
Clurg  in  Chicago.  The  book,  which  is  illustrated,  and 
which  contains  several  valuable  maps,  treats  of  Japan, 
China,  and  Korea,  and  sets  forth  some  exceedingly 
interesting  data  about  business  opportunities  in  tlie 
Orient. 

"Japan  and  the  Japanese  as  Seen  by  Foreigners," 
—prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War — 
has  been  edited  by  Karl  K.  Kawakami,  author  of  "The 
Political  Ideas  of  Modern  Japan,"  and  published  by  the 
Keiseisha  in  Tokio. 

In  the  series  of  "  Our  Asiatic  Neighbors"  (Putnams), 
we  have  "  Philippine  Life  in  Town  and  Country,"  by 
James  A.  Leroy,  American  consul  at  Durango,  Mexico. 
Mr.  Leroy  was  for  two  years  connected  with  the  United 
States  Philippine  Commission. 

A  period  of  European  history  as  yet  only  cursorily- 
treated,— that  from  1870  to  1900, — has  been  graphically 
summed  up  in  a  scholarly  manner  by  Dr.  J.  Holland 
Rose,  of  Christ  College,  Cambridge,  in  a  two-volume 
illustrated  work  entitled  "The  Development  of  the 
European  Nations,  1870  to  1900"  (Putnams).  The  first 
volume  has  already  come  from  the  press.  Dr.  Rose 
devotes  special  attention  to  the  causes  of  the  Franco- 
Grerman  War,  that  memorable  conflict  itself,  the  found- 
ing of  the  French  republic,  the  (German  Empire,  the 
Eastern  question  and  the  Russo-Turkish  War,  the 
Balkan  settlement  and  the  making  of  Bulgaria,  and 
Nihilism  and  absolutism  in  Russia. 

Dr.  Goldwin  Smith  has  g^ven  us  what  is  probably 
the  most  brilliant  exposition  of  the  Irish  question  in  all 
its  phases  which  has  ever  been  written.  His  history 
and  plea  (for  it  is  both)  appears  under  the  title  of 
"  Irish  History  and  the  Irish  Question  "  (McClure,  Phil- 
lips). It  furnishes  a  clear  account  of  the  political  and 
historical  relations  between  Ireland  and  England  from 
the  earliest  times,  and  closes  with  a  chapter  on  the 
present  state  of  affairs  in  the  unfortunate  island,  with 
some  shrewd  conclusions  as  to  causes  and  remedies. 

That  very  excellent  series  of  books  entitled  "The 
Essentials  of  History,"  being  issued  by  the  American 
Book  Company,  offers  as  its  latest  production,  "The 
Essentials  in  Medieval  and  Modem  History"  (from 
Charlemagne  to  the  present  day),  by  Dr.  Samuel  Ban- 
nister Harding,  of  Indiana  University,  in  consultation 
with  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  of  Harvard.  Professor 
Harding  begins  his  survey  of  the  world  in  the  year  800 
A.D.,  thus  taking  up  the  history  at  the  last  chapter  of 
Professor  Wolfson's  "  Essentials  in  Ancient  History." 
In  accordance  with  the  plan  of  the  series,  the  essentials, 
not  the  details,  are  treated,  and  the  three  most  difficult 
problems  in  medieval  history  for  young  people— feudal- 
ism, the  church,  and  the  rivalry  between  the  empire 
and  the  church — are  brought  forward  and  clearly  pre- 
sented in  the  opening  chapters.  Succeeding  volumes  in 
the  series  will  be  "  Essentials  in  English  History,"  by 
Mr.  Albert  Perry  Walker,  and  "  Essentials  in  American 
History,"  by  Dr.  Albert  Bushnell  Hart.  The  volumes 
are  all  illustrated  and  provided  with  maps. 


AMERICAN  SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS.. 

In  his  book  "The  United  States  in  the  TwenUeth 
Century,"  originally  published  in  Paris  about  a  yetr 
ago,  M.  Pierre  Leroy-Beaulieu,  the  well-known  Frencb 
economic  writer,  gives  us  what  is  perhaps  the  most  note- 
worthy work  on  the  United  States  since  the  pablication 
of  Bryce's  "American  Commonwealth."  The  English 
translation,  by  H.  Addington  Bruce,  has  been  issued  in 
this  city  by  Funk  &  Wagnalls.  In  his  preface,  M.  Leroy- 
Beaulieu  announces  that  the  statistical  portion  of  his 
work  is  based  upon  the  report  of  our  twelfth  census, 
supplemented,  of  course,  by  the  French  writer's  own 
experiences  and  impressions  while  in  this  country.  M. 
Leroy-Beaulieu  is  one  of  the  sincere  admirers  of  the 
United  States  and  a  believer  in  the  great  destiny  of  iti 
people.  He  hopes,  however,  that  the  most  impresdre 
quality  of  Americans, — "a  great,  tireless  energy,"— 
will  not  be  lost  now  that  our  country  is  "  so  wealthj 
that  the  individual  cannot  always  hope  to  see  his  efforts 
as  richly  compensated  as  was  formerly  the  case."  Be- 
fore the  second  century  of  our  national  life  is  far  ad- 
vanced, this  French  writer  believes,  the  United  Statw 
"  will  unquestionably  dominate  economically  all  the 
Asiatic  and  American  countries  bordering  on  the  Pft- 
ciflc,  and  will  play  in  the  world  the  part  played  until 
these  latter  days  by  England." 

Information  about  the  Tuskegee  Normal  and  In- 
dustrial Institute  is  not  lacking  in  our  current^  litera- 
ture, but  inquiries  are  continually  coming  to  Prindpil 
Washington  and  his  colleagues  as  to  what  the  grada- 
ates  of  that  institution  are  doing  after  the  completion 
of  their  school  work.  It  is  felt  that  the  real  test  of  the 
institution  is  the  success  of  its  graduates  in  practical 
life,  and  with  a  view  to  showing  how  that  test  has  been 
met  a  volume  has  been  compiled  under  the  title  "Tn^ 
kegee  and  Its  People,  Their  Ideals  and  Achievements^ 
(Appletons).  The  work  is  edited  by  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington, and  contains,  in  addition  to  an  outline  of  the 
scope  and  purpose  of  the  institute  work,  a  series  of 
autobiographies  by  graduates  of  the  school.  These 
sketches  are  contributed  by  men  and  women  in  Tarioa» 
callings.  Those  which  will  prove  of  greatest  interest, 
we  imagine,  to  most  readers  are  the  life-stories  of  tb« 
colored  people  who  have  become  successful  farmers 
builders,  and  tradesmen.  These  show  how  the  tnUoing 
received  at  Tuskegee  has  borne  fruit  in  real  life,  and 
really  furnish  some  of  the  strongest  testimonials  to 
the  value  of  the  school  to  the  modern  South.  There 
are  also  a  few  records  of  professional  men,  showing 
that  the  black  man  in  the  South  who  has  ability  sod 
strength  of  purpose  is  not  debarred  from  intellectual 
callings.  But  the  main  force  of  the  book,  as  we  haTv 
remarked,  is  the  testimony  that  it  offers  to  the  value  of 
the  Tuskegee  idea  in  the  industrial  developments  of  the 
negn^  race. 

Dr.  Frank  Julian  Warne  began  some  years  ago  t 
careful  study  of  labor  organization  among  American 
coal-miners.  Dr.  Warne's  attitude  toward  the  nnioos 
is  distinctly  sympathetic.  He  has  studied  the  ohjects 
and  organization  of  the  coal-miner*8  union,  in  peace  as 
well  as  in  strikes,  and  has  watched  its  actual  working!» 
outside  as  well  as  inside  its  written  constitution.  The 
result  is  a  compact  little  volume  entitled  "  The  Coal- 
Mine  Workers :  A  Study  in  Labor  Organization  "  (Long- 
mans). Beginning  with  a  brief  sketch  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  Dr.  Warne  proceeds  to  give 
an  interesting  account  of  the  interstate  joint  oonfe^ 
ence,  the  State  agreement,  and  the  anthracite  board  o( 
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conciliation.  Chapters  are  devoted  to  "The  Trade- 
Union  and  the  Strike"  and  *'The  Growth  of  the  Mine- 
Workers*  Union,"  and  in  conclusioif  the  author  sums 
np  the  philosophy  of  trade-unionism  as  derived  from 
his  studies  of  its  workings  among  the  miners.  Dr. 
Wame  does  not  hesitate  to  point  out  what  he  regards 
aa  mistakes  in  organization,  and  endeavors  throughout 
the  work  to  do  full  justice  to  the  opponents  as  well  as 
the  advocates  of  trade-unionism.  The  fact  that  more 
than  half  of  the  505,000  mine-workers  in  the  United 
States  are  now  enrolled  as  members  of  the  United  Mine- 
Workers  is  in  itself  a  sufficient  indication  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  treated  by  Dr.  Warne. 

A  new  edition  of  Mr.  William  E.  Smythe's  **  Con- 
quest of  Arid  America"  (Macmillan)  is  notable  for  the 
inclusion  of  chapters  describing  the  achievements  of 
the  Government  under  the  Reclamation  Act  of  June  17, 
1902.  An  interesting  chapter,  en£itled  '*  Uncle  Sam's 
Toong  Men  at  Work,"  gives  details  concerning  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  Reclamation  Service  now  operating  with 
such  success  on  various  irrigation  projects,  as  outlined 
on  page  219  of  this  number  of  the  Revtbw  of  Reviews. 
There  are  also  good  accounts  of  the  more  important  of 
these  projects,  together  with  excellent  illustrations. 

Mr.  Henry  George,  Jr.,  in  the  book  entitled  **  The 
Menace  of  Privilege"  (Macmillan),  makes  a  telling  pre- 
sentation of  the  dangers  to  our  republic  arising  from 
the  existence  of  a  favored  class.  He  begins  with  the 
assertion  that  ours  is  the  land  of  inequality,  and,  pro- 
ceeding to  an  analysis  of  the  causes  of  that  inequality, 
he  distinguishes  between  various  types  of  *^  princes  of 
privilege."  A  somewhat  pessimistic  chapter  describes 
the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  deterioration  of  the 
masses.  Mr.  George  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  dangers 
of  Unionism,  and  several  chapters  t^i  what  he  terms. 
weapons  of  privilege,  chiefly  the  use  of  the  courts,  and 
corruption  in  politics.  The  proposed  remedy  of  all 
these  inequalities  and  wrongs,  as  one  would  naturally 
infer  from  Mr.  George's  well-known  predilections,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  single  tax. 

SCIENTIFIC  WORKS. 

It  is  but  seldom  we  come  across  a  more  charmingly 
set  scientific  story  than  Professor  N.  S.  Sbaler's  **Man 
and  tlie  Earth  "  (Fox,  Duffield).  This  book  is  a  coherent 
story,  written  by  an 
eminent  geologist  who 
has  command  of  a  fas- 
cinating English  style, 
outlining  the  relations 
which  have  existed 
from  prehistoric  ages 
between  man  and  the 
planet  on  which  he 
lives,  particularly  with 
reference  to  the  mate- 
rial resources  of  the 
earth.  The  concluding 
chapters,  particularly 
the  ones  entitled  "  The 
Future  of  Nature 
Upon  the  Earth," 

**The  Beauty  of  the  professor  n.  s.  shaler. 

Earth," and  "The  Last 
of  Earth  and  Man,"  are  absorbingly  interesting. 

A  remarkable  work  of  more  than  four  hundred 
pages,  with  many  illustrations,  on  an  astronomical 
subject,  by  a  woman,  is  one  of  the  noteworthy  addi- 


tions to  scientific  literature  which  we  have  from  Adam 
and  Charles  Black,  of  London,  through  the  Macmillans. 
This  work,  "  The  System  of  the  Stars,"  now  in  its  second 
edition,  is  by  Agnes  M.  Gierke,  author  of  **  History  of 
Astronomy  During  the  Nineteenth  Century  "  and  "Prob- 
lems in  Astro-Physics."  In  the  whole  "astonishing 
history  of  the  human  intellect,  there  is  no  more  aston- 
ishing chapter  than  that  concerned  with  the  sidereal 
researches  of  the  last  half-century."  This  is  the  story 
that  Miss  Gierke  tells  with  scholarly  ability. 

In  his  scientific  treatise,  "Life  and  Matter"  (Put- 
nams).  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  replies  to  Professor  HaeckePs 
"Riddle  of  the  Universe."  The  author  acknowledges 
the  German  philosopher's  service  to  scientific  thought 
in  introducing  Darwinism  to  Germany,  and  admits 
that  to  philosophically  trained  minds  Haeckers  writings 
can  do  no  harm.  The  English  thinker,  however,  be- 
lieves that  to  the  general  reader  Professor  HaeckePs 
ideas  are  inevitably  harmful  unless  accompanied  by 
some  qualification  which  will  warn  the  reader  against 
their  speculative  and  destructive  tendencies. 

BOOKS  ABOUT  MUSIC  AND  ART. 

The  first  book  in  English  on  the  life  and  personality 
of  the  famous  Norwegian  composer,  Edvard  Grieg,  is 
by  Henry  T.  Finck,  and  is  issued,  with  many  illustra- 
tions, by  John  Lane.    Grieg  has  never  been  communi- 

.cative  about  himself, 
and  only  a  few  of  his 
very  numerous  letters 
have  been  made  public. 
The  most  important  of 
these  letters  are  includ- 
ed in  the  present  vol- 
ume. WhatMr.  Finck 
hopes  to  accomplish  by 
this  little  volume  is, 
briefly,  to  destroy  the 
delusion  thatGriegdid 
"little  more  than 
transplant  to  his  gar- 
den the  wild  flowers  of 
Norwegian  folk-mu- 
sic." As  a  matter  of 
EDVARD  GRIEG.  fact,  says  the  biograph- 

er, "95  per  cent,  of  his 
music  is  absolutely  and  in  every  detail  his  own."  This 
volume  is  one  of  a  series  of  monographs  on  "Living 
Masters  of  Music,"  edited  by  Rosa  Newmarch. 

Two  little  collections  of  sayings  and  memorabilia  of 
Beethoven  and  Mozart,  compiled  and  annotated  by 
Fried  rich  Kerst,  and  translated  from  the  German  and 
edited  by  Henry  Eldward  Krehbiel,  have  been  published 
by  B.  W.  Huebsch,  New  York.  These  consist  of  the 
utterances  of  Beethoven  and  Mozart  on  art,  their  esti- 
mates of  other  composers,  their  religious  views,  and 
their  opinions  of  their  own  works. 

Two  volumes  of  "  Songs  and  Airs  by  George  Frideric 
Handel,"  one  for  high  and  one  for  low  voice,  and  edited 
by  Dr.  Ebenezer  Prout,  come  to  us  from  the  preas  of 
the  Oliver  Ditson  Company.  Dr.  Prout  has  made  his 
selections  with  great  discrimination,  and  eighty  num- 
bers compose  the  collection,  chosen  from  numerous 
operas  as  well  as  from  orations  and  other  ecclesiastical 
music  art  forms.  The  songs  are  in  chronological  order, 
and  the  work  belongs  to  the  splendid  series  which  is 
being  issued  tinder  the  general  title  of  "The  Musician^s 
Library."  ^-^^^^^^  ^y  ^OOglC 
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In  the  "British  Artist"  series  the  Macmillans  (im- 
portiDg  for  Bell,  of  Londou)  have  issued  **  J.  M.  W. 
Turner,"  by  W.  L.  Wyllie,  A.R.A.  This  volume  is 
illustrated  in  tint  and  color,  with  reproductions  of  most 
of  Turner's  well-known  paintings.  The  author  has 
tried,  he  says,  to  look  at  Turner's  life  and  work  from  a 
non-literary  point  of  view,  "as  they  appear  to  a  fellow- 
painter  traveling,  however  remotely,  along  the  same 
road." 

"  The  American  Art  Annual "  for  1905  and  1906  (Vol- 
ume V.)  has  just  appeared,  under  the  editorship  of 
Florence  N.  Levy.  This  well-known  annual  reviews 
the  art  activities  of  the  United  States,  and  contains  a 
good  deal  of  biographical,  statistical,  and  other  tabu- 
lated matter  upon  the  status  and  progress  of  Ameri- 
can art  which  is  valuable  for  reference.  It  is  published 
under  its  own  name  at  No.  20  West  Thirty-fourth 
Street,  New  York. 

BOOKS  OF  ESSAYS,  PLAYS,  AND  MISCELLANY. 

Scribners  have  just  issued  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell's 
collection  of  essays  entitled  "In  the  Name  of  the  Bod- 
leian." Mr.  Birreirs  literary  chat  and  gossip  will  be 
read  with  increased  interest  since  his  advent  «is  a  Brit- 
ish cabinet  minister. 

Dr.  William  Osier  is  one  of  the  few  living  medical 
men  (it  is  impossible,  of  course,  to  forget  Dr.  S.  Weir 
Mitchell  and  Dr.  Conan  Doyle  as  we  write  this)  who 
possess  a  literary  style  and  a  wide  acquaintance  with 
other  than  technical  literature.  The  little  volume  en- 
titled "Counsels  and  Ideals"  (Houghton.  Mifflin),  se- 
lected from  Dr.  Osier's  writings  by  Dr.  C.  N.  B.  Camac, 
is  full  of  quotable  paragraphs,  all  of  which  go  to  show 
that  the  genial  doctor  himself  is  far  from  that  attitude 
of  mind  which  he  so  scores  in  the  average  physician 
— "  the  nickel- in-the-slot "  attitude. 

Mr.  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie's  "The  Great  Word" 
(Dodd,  Mead)  is  a  series  of  "  inspirational  editorials  "on 
ethics,  aesthetics,  and  literature,  handled  in  Mr.  Mabie's 
own  thought-provoking  style. 

A  detailed  study  of  the  form  of  the  novel,  prepared 
primarily  for  the  teacher  of  literature,  has  just  been 
issued  by  Heath  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Selden  L.  Whit- 
comb,  associate  professor  of  English  literature  in  the 
University  of  Kansas.  It  is  called  "The  Study  of  a 
Novel,"  and  is  really  a  dissection,  diagram matically  set 
forth,  of  a  number  of  the  great  novels  in  English. 

The  "Lectures  and  Essays  of  Canon  Ainger"  have 
been  issued  in  two  volumes  by  the  Macmillans.  The 
work  is  edited  by  H.  C.  Beeching,  Dr.  Ainger's  literary 
executor.  Of  the  late  Canon  it  has  been  said  that  "he 
never  forgot  in  the  pulpit  that  he  was  a  man  of  letters* 
or  out  of  it  that  he  was  a  clergyman."  The  essays  and 
lectures  treat  of  most  of  the  well-known  personalities 
and  periods  in  two  centuries  of  British  literature. 

Studies  of  "Ten  Plays  of  Shakespeare"  have  been 
issued  in  book  form  by  Holt  for  the  English  critic, 
Mr.  Stopford  A.  Brooke. 

Mr.  G.  Bernard  Shaw  has  seen  fit  to  publish  in  pam- 
phlet form  his  "Apology  for  'Mrs.  Warren's  Profes- 
sion,'" the  play  which  caused  so  much  discussion  as  to 
its  decency  on  its  production  in  New  York.  To  this  has 
been  added  an  introduction  by  John  Corbin,  on  "  The 
Tyranny  of  Police  and  Press."  The  brochure  is  Issued 
by  Brentano's. 

McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.  have  just  brought  out  the 
third  edition  of  Mr.  G.  Lowes  Dickinson's  "The  Greek 
View  of  Life."    This  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  general 


introduction  to  Greek  literature  and  thought,  primarily 
for  those  who  do  not  know  Greek. 

"The  Girl  with  the  Green  Eyes"  (Macmillau)  isi 
play  in  four  acts,  by  Clyde  Fitch. 

From  the  Unit  Book* Company  we  have  received 
the  "Letters  and  Addresses  of  Thomas  Jefferson," 
edited  by  Mr.  William  B.  Parker,  who  is  lecturer  in 
English  at  Columbia,  and  Mr.  Jonas  Viles,  who  is 
assistant  professor  of  history  in  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri. 

The  love-story  of  the  immortal  Shakespeare  and 
Anne  Hathaway  has  been  written  by  Sara  Hawkes 
Sterling,  under  the  title  "Shakespeare's  Sweeth««rt" 
(G.  W.  Jacobs,  Philadelphia).  The  story  is  told  in 
quaint  literary  style,  and  the  author  has  fairly  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  what  she  set  out  to  do — In  sugg«fstiDg 
the  rhythm  of  Shakespeare's  own  poetry.  The  picture 
are  by  Clara  Elsena  Peck. 

A  careful,  reverent  volume,  entitled  "The  Evolution 
of  a  Great  Literature"  (James  H.  West  Company),  has 
been  written  by  Newton  Mann,  with  an  aim  "  to  pre- 
sent within  small  compass  and  for  the  use  of  thegeneni 
reader  the  main  conclusions  of  advanced  scholarship 
touching  tbe  composition  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
Bible." 

Four  lectures  on  the  divine  comedy  of  Dante,  in- 
tended especially  for  those  who  have  never  read  the 
poem,  but  who  would  like  to  know  something  about  it, 
which  were  delivered  by  Walter  L.  Sheldon,  of  the 
Ethical  Society  of  St.  Louis,  have  been  published  by 
S.  Burns  Weston,  of  Philadelphia.  A  number  of  dia- 
grams help  to  make  the  author's  thoughts  clearer  and 
to  supplement  his  methods. 

TWO  EXCELLENT  BOOKS  OF  REFERENCE. 

The  annual  publication  known  as  "Moody's  Man- 
ual "  (New  York  :  Moody  Publishing  Company)  has  be- 
come an  invaluable  guide  to  the  freshest  and  most  re- 
liable information  regarding  American  railroads  and 
all  forms  of  corporation  securities.  Thoroughly  in- 
dexed, it  contains  complete  lists  of  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  all  members  of  the  stock  exchanges  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  statements  of  the  public 
debts  of  all  nations,  and  statistics  of  American  rail- 
roads, traction  companies,  corporations  organized  to 
supply  gas  and  electric  light,  water,  telephone  and  tele- 
graph service,  industrial  and  mining  corporations,  and 
banks,  trust  companies,  and  other  financial  institutions. 
The  whole  is  admirably  arranged  and  forms  a  compre- 
hensive financial  director}'. 

Lippiucott's  new  "Pronouncing  Gazetteer"  is  pre- 
cisely what  it  is  styled  in  its  sub-title,— a  **  Geographical 
Dictionary  of  the  World."  No  one  should  mJEike  the 
mistake  of  assuming  that  the  present  publication  is  a 
mere  revision  of  the  well-known  work  which  has  been 
issued  under  the  same  title  for  the  past  half-century. 
The  new  book,  edited  by  Angelo  and  Louis  Heilprin, 
has  l)een  reset  from  new  type  throughout,  and  has  com- 
paratively little  in  common  with  its  predecessors.  The 
system  of  pronunciation  introduced  by  Dr.  Joseph 
Thomas  has  been  retained,  it  is  true,  and  this  is  not 
likely  to  be  modified  to  any  great  extent  in  future  edi- 
tions, but  this  is  almost  the  only  feature  that  remains 
unchanged.  The  work  as  a  whole  is  far  more  compre- 
hensive in  scope  than  ever  before.  Its  treatment  of  the 
recently  acquired  possessions  of  the  United  States  gives 
it  a  distinctive  value  to  Americans  such  as  no  other 

book  of  its  class  now  has.  i      r^r^n  i  r> 
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FREDERICK  VIII.,    THE  NEW   KING   OF  DENMARK. 

<The  new  Danish  King,  who  will  reign  under  the  title  of  Frederick  VIII.,  was  born  June  8,  1843.  He  succeeds  bis 
father,  therefore,  in  his  sixty-third  year.  King  Frederick,  then  Crowu  Prince,  was  married  July  28, 18©,  to 
Princess  Louisa,  daughter  of  King  Karl  XV.  of  Sweden  and  Norway.  They  have  eight  children— four  sods 
and  four  daughters,  the  oldest  son,  now  heir-apparent,  Prince  Christian,  being  in  his  thirty-sixth  year. 
The  second  M)n,  Prince  Karl,  is  King  of  Norway.  When,  on  February  18,  King  Frederick  followed  his 
father's  remains  to  the  cathedral-church  at  Roskilde,  where  they  were  interred  among  the  tombs  of  all  the 
Danish  kings  for  a  thousand  years,  he  was  accompanied  by  Kaiser  Wilhelm  of  Germany  and  a  number  of 
other  European  dignitaries,  besides  the  roj-al  members  of  his  own  family.) 
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Since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  tho 
faast^  by  House  of  Representatives  lias  debated 
tk9  House.  ^^^  passed  three  measures  of  cardi- 
nal importance.  The  terms  of  the  Philippine 
tariff  and  joint  Statehood  bills  were  fully  ex- 
plained in  these  pages  last  month.  After  tlie 
passage  of  these  bills,  late  in  January,  Chairman 
Hepburn,  of  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  reported  his  railroad- 
rate  bill,  which  had  the  unanimous  recommen- 
dation of  the  entire  Republican  and  Democratic 
membership  of  the  committee.  This  important 
measure,  the  product  of  several  years'  consider- 
ation hy  the  House  committee,  is  made  up  from 
the  nineteen  bills  heretofore  presented  in  the 
House,  and  has  for  its  object  the  amendment  of 
the  present  interstate  commerce  law  so  as  to 
^ive  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  more 
p<)wer.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the 
bill  does  not  give  to  the  commission  the  initia- 
tive in  rate-making.  Nor  does  it  authorize  the 
commission  to  readjust  freight  classification.  In 
iiitempting  to  meet  the  demand  of  shippers  for 
the  correction  of  glaring  evils  the  Hepburn  bill 
provides,  in  the  first  place,  a  broader  definition 
of  the  words  ''railroads"  and  "transportation," 
80  as  to  include  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
commission  the  regulation  of  private  cars  and 
terminal  charges.  Power  to  establish  a  rate  or 
to  declare  what  will  be  a  proper  charge  in  a  cer- 
tain instance  is  conferred  on  the  commission 
only  in  cases  where  complaint  has  been  made. 
In  such  cases  the  commission  is  authorized  to 
declare  what  shall  be  *'a  just  and  reasonable 
and  fairly  remunerative  rate  or  rates,  charge  or 
charges,  to  be  thereafter  observed  in  such  case 
as  the  maximum  to  be  charged." 


Prospects 
in  the 
Senate. 


The  section  of  the  bill  to  which  ex- 
ception was  taken  in  the  Senate  is  the 
one  providing  that  the  commission's 
order  in  such  a  case  shall  remain  in  force  un- 
less suspended,  modified,  or  set  aside  by  the 
coramission,  or  by  courts  of  competent  jurisdic- 
tion.    The  chief  contention  of  the  Senators  was 


.HON.   WILLIAM    p.    HEPBURN,    OF   IOWA. 

(Whose  name  isaHSociated  with  the  raUroad-rate  bill  passed 
by  the  House  of  Kepresenta lives.) 

that  the  bill  sliould  contain  an  explicit  provision 
lor  the  review  of  the  decisions  of  the  commis- 
sion by  the  courts.  After  a  debate  of  about 
ten  days,  the  House  passed  the  bill  by  a  vote  of 
34G  to  7,  all  of  tho  votes  in  the  negative  being 
recorded  by  Republicans.  The  fact  that  such  a 
bill  sliould  be  unanimously  reported  from  com- 
mittee and  passed  by  such  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  both  political  parties  in  the  popular 
branch  of  the  national  Congress  is  an  indication 
of  the  popular  demand  from  all  quarters  of  tho. 
Union  that  has  at  last  made  itself  h<*ard  in 
Washington.      No  one  looked  for  the  passage  of 
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the  bill  in  the  Senate  without  amendment,  and, 
as  we  have  already  intimated,  tlie  nominal,  if 
not  the  real,  point  of  attack  was  the  question 
of  judicial  review.  While  the  membership  of 
tlie  Senate  includes  a  large  element  that  is  al- 
ways hostile  to  any  form  of  interference  with 
monopoly  or  privilege,  it  also  includes  several 
of  the  most  uncompromising  radicals  now  in 
Congress.  The  facilities  for  debate  in  the  upper 
chamber  are  practically  unlimited,  and  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  Hepburn  bill  and  its  substitutes 
seemed  likely  to  continue  for  several  weeks. 

^  „  ,     ^     While  the   House    was   thus  taking 

A  Delegate ,  *^ 

for  the  initiative  in  the  most  important 
Alaska.  legislation  of  the  session,  the  Senate, 
on  its  part,  passed  several  bills  which  at  once 
demanded  consideration  at  the  other  end  of  the 
Capitol.  One  of  these,  the  consular-service  bill, 
w^as  described  last  month.  Another  meritori- 
ous measure  initiated  in  the  Senate  was  the  bill 
providing  for  the  representation  of  Alaska  by 
an  elective  delegate.  In  two  successive  annual 
messages  President  Roosevelt  has  called  atten- 
tion to  the  anomalous  position  of  Alaska  in  the 
matter  of  representation  at  Washington.  Wo 
commonly  refer  to  Alaska  as  one  of  the  non-con- 
tiguous territories  of  the  United  States.  But  it 
should  ])e  remembered  that  Alaska  is  by  no 
means  a  ''territory"  in  the  sense  of  an  organ- 
ized dependency  of  our  government.  Organi- 
zation, indeed,  is  almost  wholly  lacking.  The 
needs  of  the  few  thousand  American  residents 
have  heretofore  been  made  known  in  Washing- 
ton only  through  unofficial  channels.  Surely 
the  least  that  the  Washington  government  can 
do  in  the  way  of  promoting  the  orderly  settle- 
ment of  this  outlying  possession  is  to  provide  a 
regular  and  decent  system  of  representation  by 
which  the  needs  and  the  grievances  of  Ameri- 
cans who  go  to  that  country  may  be  promptly 
communicated  to  the  national  Congress. 


Ship 


A  third  Senate  bill  which  seemed,  on 
Subsidies     the  day  of  its  passage — February  14 

In  the  Senate.  _j^,gg  j.j^^,|y  ^^^^^  ^-^j^^^,  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^^^.^ 

to  find  favor  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
was  the  shij)  siil)sidy  measure,  to  which  allusion 
has  already  been  made  in  recent  numi>ers  of  this 
Rkview.  This  bill,  as  passed,  establishes  thir- 
teen new  contract  mail  lines,  and  increases  the 
subvention  to  the  Oceanic  Line,  running  from 
the  Pacific  Coast  to  Australasia.  Subventions 
are  also  granted  by  the  terms  of  the  bill  to  cargo 
vessels  engaged  in  tlie  foreign  trade  of  the 
Ignited  States  and  to  vessels  engaged  in  the 
Philippine  trade.  (The  Philippine  coastwise 
law  is  postponed  to  1909.)     The  bill  also  creates 


a  naval-reserve  force  of  ten  thousand  officers 
and  men,  modeled  after  the  British  system.  An 
aggregate  compensation  for  mail  lines  of  aVout 
three  million  dollars  annually  is  provided.  This 
is  the  measure  advocated  by  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Commission,  whose  investigations  were  fully 
described  in  this  magazine  for  December,  1904. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  suflScient  pressure 


HON.  THOMA8  M.   PATl'ERSON,  OF  COLORADO. 

(Who  last  month  announced  his  support  of  the  adxninistrft- 
tion,  in  defiance  of  the  caucus  of  his  party.) 

can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  leaders  of  the 
House  to  secure  favorable  action  upon  the  bill 
at  the  present  session. 

The  Senate  ^^  Order  to  accomplish  tlio  defeat  of 
Caucus  in  the  Santo  Domingo  treaty  in  the 
Treaty  Votes,  g^^^ate,  last  month,  caucus  dictation 
was  invoked  by  the  minority  party.  It  had 
never  been  customary,  in  the  Senate,  to  regard 
the  confirmation  of  a  treaty  as  a  party  measure 
subject  to  caucus  methods.  In  times  past,  the 
cleavage  in  votes  taken  in  confirmation  or  re- 
jection of  treaties  has  not  been  on  party  lines. 
The  constitutional  provision  for  the  ratification 
of  treaties  by  a  two-thirds  vote  certainly  never 
contemplated  the  intervention  of  the  party  cau- 
cus. Under  caucus  rule,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
win  over  one-third  of  the  Senate  in  order  to 
prevent  the  ratification  of  any  treaty.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  by  the  New  York  Sim  that  a 
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minority  party  of  thirty-one  can  hold  a  caucus 
in  which  sixteen  Senators  can  decree  that  if  two- 
thirds  of  the  caucus, — that  is,  twenty-one  Sen- 
ators,— oppose  the  treaty  the  entire  thirty-one 
shall  vote  against  it  under  the  coercion  known 
as  party  discipline.  Thus,  the  treaty  is  rejected 
by  these  twenty-one  opposing  votes,  and  not  by 
the  thirty-one  votes  required  by  the  Constitution 
for  rejection.  In  any  view  of  the  situation, 
such  minority  dictation  must  be  regarded  as  a 
violation  of  the  spirit  if  not  the  letter  of  the 
constitutional  provision  for  the  ratification  of 
treaties.  Senator  Patterson,  of  Colorado,  early 
announced  his  independence  of  caucus  dictation 
in  the  Santo  Domingo  matter,  and  his  purpose 
to  support  the  President's  policy. 


RCPRE8ENTATTVE  NICHOUkS  LONOWORTH,  OF  OHIO. 


A  Weeding 
at  the 


White  House  weddings  have  not  been 
frequent  in  Washington  history  ; 
^kiteHwae.  }jence,  it  is  not  strange  that  for  a  part 
of  last  month  all  legislative  and  aduiinistrative 
problems  yielded  place  in  popular  interest  to  the 
marriage  of  Miss  Alice  Roosevelt,  the  Presi- 
dent's daughter,  and  the  Hon.  Nicholas  Long- 
worth,  of  Ohio.  Never  before  have  foreign 
peoples  and  potentates  displayed  so  keen  an  in- 
t4?re8t  in  an  American  social  event.  Gifts  for 
the  bride  came  from  many  distant  lands,  and  the 
occasion  served  to  accentuate  the  growing  spirit 
of  internationalism  which  marks  our  time.  Truly, 
America  is  no  longer  an  isolated  nation.     All 


MRS.  NICHOLAS  I.ONGWOR7H,  N^B  ROOSEVEl/T. 

(Whose  wedding,  on  February  17,  was  the  event  of  the  year 
in  Washington  social  life.) 

Europe  and  the  islands  of  the  sea  wish  joy  to 
our  untitled  President's  daughter. 

,         ,     _     From  time    to   time,   administrative 

Improving  Our       ,  ,.   ,      ,  -.,^      , 

Through  reforms  are  accomplished  at  Wash- 
Mail  Service,  j^gtou  80  quietly  that  the  country  at 
large  hardly  becomes  aware  of  them.  Thus, 
since  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  changes 
effected  by  Postmaster-General  Cortelyou  in  the 
carrying  of  our  transcontinental  mails  have 
reduced  the  time  consumed  between  New  York 
and  San  Francisco  by  a  solid  twenty- four  hours. 
The  railroads  which  carry  these  mails  between 
the  Missouri  River  and  the  Pacific  coast  have 
succeeded  in  condensing  their  schedules  to  a 
degree  that  a  few  years  ago  was  declared  im- 
possible. The  mails  are  now  carried  the  entire 
distance  across  the  American  continent  on  the 
fastest  trains  that  can  be  secured.  The  mail 
train  that  leaves  Chicago  at  3  a.m.  now  arrives 
in  San  Francisco  about  noon  on  the  third  day, 
thus  reducing  the  time  of  the  fastest  train  here- 
tofore run  between  those  points  by  ten  hours. 
Other  improvements  have  been  put  into  effect 
which  result  in  distributing  mail  to  a  large  pro- 
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portion  of  the  West  many  hours  ahead  of  the 
schedule  heretofore  in  force.  Only  seven  years 
ago,  the  transcontinental  time  was  reduced  to 
ninety-two  hours,  and  that  was  regarded  as  a 
remarkable  development.  The  new  schedule 
reduces  the  time  to  eighty-one  hours  and  forty- 
three  minutes,  and  it  should  be  noted  that  this 
gain  in  time  is  not  confined  to  points  on  tlie 
main  line,  but  affects  hundreds  of  tributary  dis- 
tricts. So  marked  a  reduction  in  time  sched- 
ules could  not  have  been  obtained  except  for 
the  recent  marked  improvement  in  the  motive 
power,    roadbeds,    and    general    equipment    of 


MR.  FRANCIS  L.  ROBBIN8,  OF  PITTSBURG. 

(Representative  of  the  bituminous  operators  in  conducting 
negotiations  with  the  Miners'  Union.) 

our  Western  railroads.  Among  business  men 
throughout  tlie  country,  this  imi)rovement  has 
been  hailed  as  one  of  the  significant  achieve- 
ments of  Mr.  Cortelyou's  business-like  adminis- 
tration of  his  department. 

Early  last  month  it  was  announced 
^clcU^Strilll  ^^^^  ^^^®  joint  conference  of  soft-coal 

miners  and  operators,  which  had  been 
in  session  for  some  days  at  Indianapolis,  had 
failed  to  reach  an  agreement.  an<i  that  a  general 
strike  would  probably  be  declared  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  present  agreement  on  the  first  day 
of  April  next.  It  was  understood,  at  tlie  same 
time,  that  certain  demands  would  Ije  presented 


MR,  DAVID  WILLCOX. 

(President  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Company  and  chief 
spokesman  of  the  anthracite  operators  in  the  controversy 
with  the  miners*  union.) 

by  the  United  Mine  Workers  to  the  anthracite 
operators,  whose  mines  are  now  being  workeil 
under  the  award  of  the  strike  commission   of 
1903,  which   expires   on   tiie  last  day   of    this 
month.     The  seriousness  of  an  industrial  situa- 
tion involving  five  hundred  thousand    men   at 
once  arrested  tho  attention  of  the  whole  coun- 
try.    The  gravity  of  the  crisis  of   1902   itt  the 
anthracite  regions,  which  was  only  relieved   by 
the  prompt  action  of  President  Roosevelt,  lias 
tended  to  obscure  the   real  importance   of   the 
soft-coal  industry,  which  was  not  at  that  time 
directly  involved.     Of  the  half -million   mincers 
who  would  probably  take  part  in  a  general  coal 
strike,  should   such  a  strike  be  declared   Best 
month,   about  four- fifths  are  employed   in    tije 
soft-coal  mines  of  western  Pennsylvania,  West 
Virginia,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Iowa.     The 
anthracite  strike  of  three  years  ago,  calling  oat 
a  comparatively  small  number  of  miners,  nev^r- 
theless  cost  the  country  more  than  $150,000,000. 
and  affected,  directly  and  indirectly,  thousands  of 
American  homes.    A  strike  of  bituminous  miners 
would  doubtless  result  in  even  greater  financial 
loss,  and  would  so  paralyze  American  industry- 
that  many  families  and  homes  would  be  quite  as 
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serionsly  affected  as  in  the  case  of  an  anthracite 
strike.  One  feature  which  makes  a  soft-coal 
labor  diflSculty  peculiarly  ominous  at  the  present 
ime  is  the  fact  that  comparatively  little  fuel  has 
been  or  can  be  stored  for  emergencies  by  manu- 
facturing establishments.  It  is  stated  that  hardly 
one  of  the  great  industrial  plants  of  the  East 
makes  a  practice  of  carrying  a  supply  of  coal  for 
more  than  a  few  days  in  advance  of  current  con- 
sumption. The  only  concerns  which  have  been 
able  to  store  soft  coal  in  any  quantity  are  the 
railroads ;  but  even  their  stock  would  soon  be 
exhauated  in  the  event  of  a  prolonged  strike. 

^tT^fu!'  ^^^  ^^^^  *^®  private  consumers  left 

Anthracite    practically  without  stores  of  coal,  but 

Operators.  ^^  mine  Operators  themselves  have 
been  able  to  make  only  the  slightest  accumula- 
tions. The  anthracite  operators,  on  the  other 
band,  have  mined  far  in  excess  of  the  current 
demand,  and  have  liad  facilities  for  storage  which 
seemed  to  insure  at  least,  a  year's  supply  in  ad- 
Fance.  Thus,  at  the  very  beginning  of  such  a 
contest  as  was  threatened  last  month  by  the 
leaders  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
the  coal-carrying  roads  which  control  the  anthra- 
cite output  of  the  country  would  be  in  a  deci(i-  m^  jo„j,  mitchell.. 
ediy  advantageous  position.     As  to  the  demands            (President  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America.) 


FROM  THB  UNITED  MIWB  WORKERS  OF  AMERICA  APPOINTED  TO  FORMULATE  THE  DEMANDS  OF  THE 

ANTHRACITE  MINERS. 

^^  l«ft  to  right*  W.  H.  Dettery,  John  T.  Dempsey,  T.  D.  Nichols,  George  H.  Hartteaw,  John  P.  Gallaghei;,1^0»@tfijg 
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of  the  union,  it  is  claimed  that  the  advance  of 
5^  per  cent,  in  wages  asked  in  soft-coal  fields  was 
really  nothing  more  than  a  restoration  of  the 
former  wage  scale,  reduced  about  a  year  ago  by 
the  trade  agreement  between  the  operators  and 
the  miners  which  has  been  a  regular  institution 
of  the  bituminous  coal  regions  for  the  past 
eight  years.  The  demands  on  behalf  of  the  an- 
thracite miners  were  apparently  much  heavier. 
They  included,  not  only  a  10  per  cent,  advance 
on  the  wage  scale  put  in  force  by  the  award  of 
tlie  strike  commission,  but  a  formal  recognition 
of  the  union  and  a  universal  eight-hour  day. 
Mr.  John  Mitchell,  the  head  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers,  with  a  group  of  union  representatives, 
met  and  conferred  with  tlie  anthracite  operators 
in  New  York  City  on  February  15.  The  miners' 
demands  were  then  submitted  to  a  joint  sub- 
committee composed  of  representatives  of  both 
parties  to  the  conference.  Both  sides  expressed 
hope  for  a  satisfactory  agreement. 

City  Owner-  The  ordinances  providincr  for  the  mu- 
Chicago  Trac-  nicipal  Ownership  and  operation  of 
t!on  Lines.  Q}iicago's  Street  railways,  having  at 
last  been  pa-ssed  by  the  City  Council  and  duly 
signed  by  Mayor  Dunne,  will  be  submitted  to 
popular  vote  at  the  next  election,  on  April  3. 
The  proposition  for  municipal  operation  will  re- 
quire approval  by  three-fifths  of  those  voting 
thereon  in  order  to  become  a  law,  the  other  or- 
dinance to  go  into  effect  if  approved  by  a  bare 
mAJority  of  those  voting.  The  issue  is  thus 
placed  squarely  before  the  people  of  Chicago. 
The  extension  of  existing  franchises  is  no  longer 
a  living  question.  If  the  ownership  ordinance 
is  carried  by  popular  vote  there  will  be  an  issue 
of  ^75,000,000  of  street-railway  certificates,  se- 
cured by  mortgage  on  the  tangible  property. 
It  is  provided  that  these  certificates  are  under 
no  circumstances  to  become  an  obligation  or  lia- 
bility of  the  city,  or  payable  out  of  any  general 
city  fund.  They  are  to  be  payable  solely  out  of 
th(i  revenue  or  income  to  be  derived  from  the 
street-railway  properties  for  tlie  purchase  of 
which  they  were  issued.  There  is  provision  for 
a  sinking  fund  and  the  retirement  of  the  certifi- 
cates. The  Chicago  City  Council  has  also  passed 
over  Mayor  Dunne's  veto  an  ordinance  fixing 
the  price  to  be  paid  for  gas  by  consumers  at  85 
cents,  instead  of  90  cents  and  one  dollar,  the 
mayor  holding  for  a  still  greater  reduction. 

The  Tide     '^^^  immigration  figures  for  the  year 

of  1905    continue    to    excite   comment. 

Immigration,  i^yhile  the  government  statistics  cov- 

er  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  June  30,  the  figures 

for   the   calendar  year  are,   of  course,   equally 


good  for  purposes  of  comparison.  It  is  known 
that  the  calendar  year  1905  broke  all  records, 
the  exact  total  of  foreign  immigrants  entering 
ports  of  the  United  States  amounting  to  1,055,- 
834.  This  total  exceeds  that  for  the  preceding 
year  by  more  than  200,000.  About  seven-tenths 
of  these  arrivals  of  last  year  came  from  Austria- 
Hungary,  Italy,  and  Russia.  Thus,  a  suflBcient 
number  of  Russians,  Italians,  Austrians,  and 
Hungarians  reached  our  shores  in  a  single  year 
to  repopulate  one  of  our  States.  .  The  bulk  of 
this  immigration  is  not  dispersed  through  the 
country,  but  becomes  congested  in  our  larger 
cities.  The  study  of  our  immigration  problem, 
which  was  notably  furthered  by  the  conference 
held  in  New  York  last  December,  is  likely  to 
resuU  in  some  important,  if  not  radical,  modifi- 
cations of  our  present  immigration  laws.  Pro- 
fessor Ward,  of  Harvard  University,  contnbutes 
to  this  number  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  (page 
336)  an  article  embodying  his  ideas  of  immi 
gration  reform,  to  which  he  invites  the  support 
of  non-extremists  among  the  restrictionists  as 
well  as  among  those  who  believe  in  the  policy 
of  the  <*  open  gates." 


Our 


Meanwhile,  the  most  diflScult  immi- 
Relations     gration  problem  that  our  government 
with  China.    ^^^  Y\2i,B  on  hand  is  that  connected 
with  the  modification  of  the  Chinese  exclusion 
law.     Hearings  were  held    last  month   by  tie 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Afifairs  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  views  of  the  public  on 
this  important  matter.     A  suggestion  that  h*d 
met  with  President  Roosevelt's  favor  is  that  the 
new  law  should  provide  for  the  examination  in 
China  of  the  Chinese  who  intend  to  come  to  this 
country.     It  is  proposed  that  boards  composed 
of  agents  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  shall  be  established  at  certain    Chinese 
ports  and  there  examine  all  passengers  bound 
for  A  m erica.     Those  passing  these  examinations 
successfully  would  be  furnished  with  certificates 
that  would  admit  their  owners  at  our  ports  with- 
out further  trouble.     Certificates  would  be  re- 
fused  to  all  who  fail  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  our  laws,  and  thus  a  long  and  expensive  jour- 
ney would  be  saved.     Commercial  interests  of 
this  country  at  present  affected  by  the  Chinese 
boycott  against  American  goods  are  asking  for 
legislation  that  will  fully  assure  the  Chinese  that 
they  are  not  being  unduly  discriminated  against 
and  so  will  induce  them  to  lift  the  boycott.      The 
reception  of  the  imperial  Chinese  commissioners 
in  this  country  shows  that  the  American  f)eople 
in  general  are  far  from  inimical  to  China,      At 
a  dinner  given  for  the  commissioners  at  Boston, 
on  Lincoln's  Birthday,  the  Hon.  Richard  Olney» 
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ex-Secretary  of  State,  expressed  his  hearty  con- 
currence with  the  sentiments  of  President  Roose- 
velt in  the  matter  of  just  dealing  between  the 
two  peoples.  In  the  present  state  of  anti-foreign 
agitation  in  the  Chinese  Empire,  it  is  proper 
and  necessary  that  our  government  should  look 
out  for  the  defense  of  Americans  against  mal- 
treatment. But  Mr.  Olney  is  entirely  right  in 
demanding  that  the  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  any  foreign  country  be  put  on  such 
a  footing  that  American  lives  and  property  will 
be  safe  simply  because  of  the  lack  of  any  induce- 
ment or  desire  to  attack  them.  Elsewhere  in 
tliis  number  (page  299)  Professor  J.  W.  Jenks, 
who  was  designated  by  our  government  to  meet 
and  accompany  the  Chinese  commissioners  on 
their  visit  to  this  country,  gives  an  interesting 
summary  of  the  aims  and  significance  of  this 
important  embassy  and  the  characteristics  of 
its  personnel.  The  commissioners  sailed  from 
New  York  for  Germany  on  February  16. 

Since  the  meeting  of  the  Interchurch 
Federation    Conference  on   Federation,   in  New 
and  Unity,    york  City,  last  November,  there  have 
Wen   several    notable   gains   for   the    cause  of 
church  union.     While  the  aim  of  that  confer- 
ence was  not  union  at  all,  but  merely  the  feder- 
ation of  denominations  for  the  carrying  on  of 
rhristian  work,  the   influence  of  the  meetings 
was  distinctly  in  favor  of  a  closer  unity  among 
many  of  the  smaller  evangelical  denominations. 
The  conference  distinctly  emphasized  the  agree- 
ment of  all  denominations,  large  and  small,  on 
essential   points,  and  distinctly  minimized  the 
points  of  difference.     It  could  not  fail  to  sug- 
gest to  many  minds  the  possibility  of  actual  or- 
ganic unity.     Very  soon  after  the  meeting  of 
the  Interchurch  Conference  came  the  news  of  an 
accomplished  union  between  Canadian  Metho- 
dists, Presbyterians,  and  Congregationalists  in  a 
single  denomination  to  be  known  as  the  United 
Church  of   Canada.     In  our  own  country,  last 
month,  a  joint  committee  representing  the  Con- 
gregationalists, the  United   Brethren,   and  the 
Methodist    Protestants    met   at   Dayton,   Ohio, 
and  formulated  a  plan  of  union  which  it  is  be- 
lieved will  in  due  time  be  carried  into  effect. 
The   Congregationalists   of   the  United    States 
have  nearly  700,000  communicants,  the  United 
Brethren  260,000,  and  the  Methodist  Protestants 
about    200,000.     This    merging   of    important 
denominational   interests  is  significant   not   so 
much  because  of  the  interests  themselves  as  for 
the  moral   effect  that  such  an  object-lesson  in 
unification    is   likely  to  have  on  the  countless 
number  of  smaller  religious  bodies  in  this  coun- 
try, which   may  find  that  since  they  agree  so 


harmoniously  on  all  matters  that  now  seem  es- 
sential they  may  without  detriment  waive  in- 
sistence on  those  matters  that  all  agree  in  re- 
garding as  non-essential,  for  the  sake  of  the 
enlarged  practical  efficiency  of  their  respective 
organizations.  The  details  of  these  mergers  are 
yet  to  be  worked  out. 

On  the  12th  of  last  month  the  birth- 
Linco"n  day  of  Abraham  Lincoln  was  ob- 
Memoriai.  g^rved  more  generally,  perhaps,  than 
ever  before.  As  the  years  go  by,  approaching 
the  centenary  of  the  "  First  American,"  it  is 
noticeable  that  popular  interest  in  the  life  of 
Lincoln  and  in  all  that  he  did  is  steadily  grow- 
ing. Elsewhere  in  this  m^-gazine  a  statement 
is  made  regarding  the  plans  of  the  Lincoln 
Farm  Association  for  the  development  of  the 
Lincoln  birthplace,  in  Kentucky,  into  a  national 
park.  Since  no  State  of  the  Union  bears  the 
name  of  the  great  emancipator,  it  is  fitting  that 
his  birthplace-farm  should  become  a  permanent 
memorial  of  a  thoroughly  national  character, 
giving  expression  to  the  reverence  felt  by  North 
and  South  alike  for  one  of  the  great  Americans 
of  all  time.  Participation  in  this  movement  is 
not  confined  to  the  citizens  of  any  one  State 
or  group  of  States,  but  every  one  is  invited  to 
have  a  share  in  this  memorial.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  furnish  detailed  information  regarding 
the  plans  of  the  Lincoln  Farm  Association  to 
any  of  our  readers  upon  request. 

The  Enoour-  An  important  educational  movement 
^imeHoan  was  recently  initiated  with  the  estab- 
MuBie.  lishment  of  the  New  Music  Society 
of  America,  in  New  York  City.  This  society  is 
not,  like  most  similar  enterprises,  an  organization 
of  composers  bent  merely  upon  the  advancement 
of  their  individual  fortunes,  but  it  includes 
among  its  members  critics,  artists,  publishers, 
authors,  pianists,  violinists,  teachers,  and  men 
of  affairs,  as  well  as  composers.  Its  purposes 
are  not  concerned  with  the  establishment  of  a 
*'  national "  school  of  music.  On  the  contrary, 
considerations  of  mere  "  patriotism "  have  no 
part  in  its  activities.  It  aims  to  bring  to  light 
the  best  music  in  the  larger  instrumental  forms 
that  has  been  or  is  now  being  written  by  Ameri- 
can composers,  and  specifically  to  make  it  known 
by  actual  public  performance.  Much  has  been 
done  in  recent  years  to  stimulate  other  forms  of 
artistic  expression,  but  it  has  not  been  easy  for 
many  of  our  native  composers  to  get  a  hearing. 
An  altruistic  effort  to  supply  a  medium  for  the 
discovery  and  presentation  of  whatever  in  our 
native  music  merits  such  recognition  should 
have  generous  public  support. 
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When  the  Canadian  Pafiiament  re- 
^Affalrf"    assembles  on  the  8th  of  the  present 

month  it  will  face  a  number  of  prob- 
lems of  political  and  economic  interest,  not  only 
to  the  people  of  the  Dominion,  but  to  us  of  the 
United  States.  The  Dominion  Tariff  Commis- 
sion, after  five  months  of  patient  investigation 
into  the  needs  and  opinion  of  the  entire  king- 
dom, has  begun  the  tabulation  of  statistics,  the 
sifting  of  evidence,  and  the  drafting  of  conclu- 
sions. The  result  of  the  inquiry  points  to  a 
'<  stand-pat "  policy  with  regard  to  the  present 
tariff,  which  went  into  effect  on  the  advent  of 
the  Liberal  party  to  power  in  1897.  The  three 
commissioners, — Mr.  W.  S.  Fielding,  Minister 
of  Finance  ;  Mr.  W.  Paterson,  Minister  of  Cus- 
toms ;  and  Mr.  L.  P.  Brodeur, — have  paid  espe- 
cial attention  to  the  trade  relations  of  the  Do- 
minion with  this  country,  and  it  may  be  expected 
that  a  number  of  suggestions  highly  important 
and  significant  to  the  American  business  world 
will  be  forthcoming  when  the  report  is  published. 
The  question  of  a  preferential  tariff  with  the 
mother  country  has  not  been  decided,  many 
prominent  Canadians  think,  by  the  defeat  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  policy  in  the  British  elections.  A 
number  of  the  Dominion  leaders,  however,  in- 
cluding Mr.  Fisher,  Minister  of  Agriculture,  be- 
lieve that  the  farmers  of  Canada  (who,  of  course, 
form  the  large  majority  of  the  Dominion  popu- 
lation) do  not  ask  for  a  preferential  tariff. 

The  Parliament  will  also  consider  the 
England's  railroad  and  militia  questions  and  the 
Unemployed,  lettingofsome  new  mail  contracts.  On 
January  16  the  Dominion  government  took  for- 
mal control  of  the  garrison  at  Halifax,  Nova  Sco- 
tia, and  thus  disappears  the  last  imperial  British 
military  post  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  this  conti- 
nent. The  suggestion  made  by  General  Booth,  of 
the  Salvation  Army,  that  places  be  found  in  the 
public  domain  of  Canada  for  the  worthy  unem- 
ployed of  England,  a  suggestion  formulated  and 
commented  upon  by  Miss  Agnes  Laut  in  an  arti- 
cle in  our  January  number,  is  about  to  be  car- 
ried out,  we  are  told,  under  private  initiaiive. 
The  British  Rothschilds  have  perfected  a  scheme 
under  which  two  hundred  families  are  to  be 
sent  at  once  to  Canada,  provided  with  clothing, 
food,  passage  money,  temporary  situations  on 
their  arrival,  and  a  sum  to  provide  against  emer- 
gencies. These  people,  it  is  intended,  will  be 
distributed  throughout  the  Canadian  Northwest, 
where  they  will  find  occupation  and  opportunity. 

»,TL.  /»  /^  ^  A  really  remarkable  religious  move- 

•'  The  United  ^  ,  i.     i        -n*        i 

Church      ment  toward   union   of  the   Presby- 
of  Canada/*  ^^^-^^^^^    Methodist,    and     Congrega- 


PRE8IDENT  CIPRIANO  CASTRO,  OP  VENEZUELA. 

tional  churches  of  Canada  has  taken  definite 
shape  since  the  recent  publication  of  a  report 
by  the  joint  committee  of  the  three  denomioa- 
tions.  About  a  year  ago,  representatives  of 
these  three  churches,  to  the  number  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  met  in  Toronto,  and,  after  three 
days'  deliberation,  deciding  that  there  were  no 
insuperable  difficulties,  appointed  a  committee  to 
harmonize,  if  possible,  tlie  various  systems  of 
doctrine  and  administration.  On  December  20 
and  21,  last,  the  committees  met  again,  reported 
a  practical  basis  of  union,  and  presented  a  com- 
mon creed  expressing  the  essentials  of  the  differ- 
ent doctrines  held  by  the  different  denomina- 
tions. The  tentative  plan  of  union  will  be 
submitted  at  an  early  date  to  the  General 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
the  Congregational  Union  for  further  action. 
These  governing  bodies  will  no  doubt  refer  tlie 
matter  to  their  laity  for  approval,  perhaps  by  & 
referendum.  If,  ultimately,  a  *' United  Church 
of  Canada"  result,  it  will  have  a  membership  of 
a  million  and  three-quarters,  nearly  one -third 
tlie  population  of  the  entire  Dominion. 

_^   _  As  soon  as  the  Morocco  conference 

The  Franco-  »  i         .  i  ,         -i     • 

Venezuelan  at  Algeciras  has  completed  its  ses- 
Dispute.  gJQjjs,  but  probably  not  before,  France 
will  take  up  her  quarrel  with  President  Cipri- 
ano  Castro,  of  Venezuela.  It  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  world  is  at  odds  with  Sefior 
Castro,  and   not  with  Venezuela.     Indeed,  it  is 
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being  reported  on  the  best  of  authorities  that 
the  majority  of  Venezuelans  would  welcome  the 
application  of  forcible   measures  by  France,  for 
they  are  tired  of   Castro's   erratic,   oppressive 
policies.  Whatever 
happens,  it  may  be 
assamed   that    the 
French  foreign  of- 
fice is  in  perfect  ac- 
cord with  our  own 
Department  of 
State  as   to    the 
means   necessary 
and  permissible  in 
coercing  Castro. 
After  his  ex  pulsion 
from    Venezuela, 
M.  Taigny,  the  for- 
mer French  chargi 
noffairesy  came  to 
thiscountr}'^  to  pre- 
sent his  report  to 
Ambassador  Jus- 
serand  at  "Washing- 
ton.   Until  tliis  report  is  communicated  officially 
to  Paris  (by   M.  Taigny  in  person),  no  further 
developments  can  be  expected.     The  correct  at- 
titude and  good -will  of  our  own  government 


DB.  J06E  lONACIO  O  RAN  ADOS. 

(Who  has  brought  abont  better 

relations  between  Colombia 

and  Venezuela.) 


toward  both' disputants  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that,  while  Secretary  Root  has  decided  to  permit 
the  American  embassy  at  Paris  to  take  charge  of 
the  Venezuelan  consulate  in  the  French  capital, 
this  government  is  also  looking  after  French  in- 
terests in  Venezuela.  Wliile  the  report  of  Special 
Commissioner  Judge  Calhoun  on  the  claims  of 
the  New  York  &  Bermudez  Asphalt  Company 
against  Venezuela,  and  other  claims  of  Ameri- 
cans against  that  country,  has  not  yet  been  made 
public,  it  may  be  assumed  that  Minister  Russell, 
at  Cardcas,  will  not  cease  his  efforts  to  obtain  a 
satisfactory  settlement  of  these  claims.  Minis- 
ter Russell  has  been  largely  instrumental  in  re- 
storing friendly  relations  between  Colombia  and 
Venezuela,  relations  which  had  been  strained 
over  a  boundary  dispute.  The  actual  resump- 
tion of  formal  diplomatic  relations,  which  were 
broken  off  five  years  ago.  should,  however,  be 
credited  to  Dr.  Jose  Ignacio  Granados,  the  con. 
fidential  agent  of  Colombia,  who,  early  in  De- 
cember, succeeded  in  having  an  agreement 
entered  into  Ijetween  the  two  interested  govern- 
ments providing  for  the  appointment  of  minis- 
ters. The  Colombian  representative.  General 
Miguel  Herrera,  began  negotiations  at  Caracas, 
early  in  January,  to  adjust  all  the  differences 
over  the  boundary. 


HOW  CONSERVATIVE  ENGLAND  IN  1900  BECAME  LIBERAL  ENGLAND  IN  1906. 

(The  abore  charts  indicate  the  constitnencies  In  England  which  went  Conservative  In  1900  and  Liberal  in  1906.  The  dark 
shaded  portions  Indicate  Conservative  constituencies  and  the  light  ones  Liberal.  In  Scotland  the  change  was  oven 
more  radical.  In  Ireland,  the  only  difference  was  the  change  of  part  of  County  Tyrone  from  Conservative  to  Liberal. 
The  charts  are  reproduced  from  the  London  Oraphic.) 
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MR.  JOSEPH  CHAMBERLAIN. 

''*«  Although  there  are  still  three  Scot- 
09 feat  tish  constituencies  and  one  Irish  to  be 
In  England.  ^q\\^^^  the  definite  results  of  the  Brit- 
ish general  election  are  now  known.  The  first 
Parliament  of  King  Edward  VII.,  which  assem- 
bled formally  on  February  19,  numbers  429  Lib- 
erals, 157  Unionists,  and  S3  Nationalists.  With 
the  Liberals  are  included  54  Labor  M.P.'s,  of 
whom  33  are  pledged  to  independent  action  in 
favor  of  labor  legislation.  In  general,  however, 
the  Laborites,  as  they  are  called,  may  be  counted  • 
upon  to  vote  with  the  Liberals.  For  the  past 
two  years  acute  observers  of  British  politics  have 
maintained  that  the  election  of  1906  would  surely 
return  the  Liberals  to  power.  The  most  opti- 
mistic opponent  of  the  Balfour  government,  how- 
ever, had  never  dreamed  of  so  overwhelming  a 
victory  as  has  actually  been  vron.  The  Conser- 
vative-Unionist overthrow  has  not  only  been  the 
most  decisive  defeat  of  that  party  for  more  than 
two  decades, — it  has  also  torn  and  divided  its 
councils,  so  that  the  question  of  leadership  is  the 
burning  one  with  the  party  the  day  after  tlie  last 
polling.  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain's  triumph  in 
Birmingham,  where  the  seven  "Protectionist" 
members  were  triumphant,  by  large  majorities, 
over  the  Lil>erals.  lias  marked  him  as  the  ♦•  h**;- 


ical "  candidate  for  leadership.  Despite  his 
brilliant  intellectual  gifts  and  his  undoubte-l 
strength  in  debate,  Mr.  Balfour,  the  ex-Conger 
vative  leader  and  Premier,  has  never  been  & 
successful  political  chief.  He  has*  great  per- 
sonal charm,  but  his  fondness  for  fine  distinc 
tions  and  for  political  hairsplitting  makes  him 
impossible  as  a  successful  leader  with  a  people 
like  the  English,  who,  above  everything  else,  love 
a  clear  and  definite  position  and  a  sharply  defined 
issue.  Mr.  Chamberlain  rightly  regards  the  re- 
sult of  the  elections  as  a  personal  triumpli  as 
well  as  a  vindication,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  liis 
tariff  -  revision  idea.  On  another  page  of  ftis 
issue,  Mr.  Alfred  Mosely,  who  is,  after  Mr.  Cfom- 
berlain  himself,  perhaps  the  best  living  Engfish 
authority  on  British  tarifi  needs,  lays  down  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  theory  and  explains  what  be  re 
gards  as  the  needs  of  the  United  Kingdom  in 
matters  of  tariff  policy.  In  several  after-election 
speeches,  Mr.  Balfour  gave  utterance  to  certain 
skillful  but  ambiguous  ideas  as  to  the  preseni 
and  the  future  duty  of  the  Conservative  party. 
which,*  however,  have  not  succeeded  in  reinstat- 
ing him  in  the  leadership.  He  will,  no  doubt 
come  to  some  agreement  with  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
and  perhaps  both  will  hereafter  hold  the  reins  of 
party  leadership.  Mr.  Balfour  will,  it  is  expected, 
sit  in  the  next  Parliament  in  the  seat  to  whick 
Mr.  Alban  G.  H.  Gibbs,  a  London  City  Conaerrft- 
tive,  was  elected  by  a  large  majority,  he 
retired  in  the  ex-Premier's  favor.  Wheth« 
Liberals  will  contest  this  seat  remains  to 


British  Labor  ^^^^^    ^^^*^    ^^^^  ^^   ^^^  ^^^    wWj 

"  on  the  on  the  behches  of  the  new  House  \ 
Firing  Line."  Qommons  are  strangers  to  its  customs 
and  traditions.  Indeed,  so  sweeping  has  been 
the  change  in  the  personnel  that  one  of  the 
London  dailies  (the  Mail)  refers  to  the  election 
as  "the  revolution  of  1906."  Perhaps  the  most 
significant  and  noteworthy  fact  connected  witii 
the  new  House  is  the  tremendous  increase  in  the 
number  of  Labor  members.  With  John  Bums  in 
the  ministry,  and  more  than  fifty  members  un- 
der the  leadership  of  James  Keir  Hardie,  in  the 
Commons,  labor,  in  the  words  of  the  Clan'on^ 
the  organ  of  English  labor  interests,  is  no  longer 
'*on  the  doorstep."  *'  Labor  is  inside,  and  some- 
thing  will  happen."  To  the  fifty-odd  represent- 
atives of  the  British  workingman  (we  reprodoot 
this  month  portraits  of  a  number  of  the  le 
Mr.  Robert  Blatchford,  editor  of  the  Ciar 
fers  the  following  parliamentary  progr 
which  he  declares  has  been  already  subscribeittD 
by  the  members  individually,  and  which  em- 
bodies what  has  been  known  on  the  Continent 
for  vears  as  '•  Constitutional  Socialism  "  : 
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The  removal  of  taxation  from  articles  used  by  the 
workers,  such  as  tea  and  tobacco,  and  increase  of  taxa- 
tion on  large  incomes  and  on  land. 

The  compulsory  sale  of  land  for  the  purpose  of 
municipal  houses,  works,  farms,  and  gardens. 

The  nationalization  of  railways  and  mines. 

Taxation  to  extinction  of  all  mineral  royalties. 

Vastly  improved  education  for  the  working  classes. 

Old-age  pensions. 

The  adoption  of  the  initiative  and  referendum. 

Universal  adult jtuff rage. 

The  eight'hour  oay  and  standard  rates  of  wages  in 
all  government  and  municipal  works. 

The  establishment  of  a  department  of  agriculture. 

State  insurance  of  life. 

The  nationalization  of  all  banks. 

The  second  ballot. 

The  abolition  of  property  votes. 

The  formation  of  a  citizen  army  for  home  defense. 

The  abolition  of  workhouses. 

Solid  legislation  on  the  housing  question. 

Government  inquiry  into  the  food  question,  with  a 
view  to  restoring  British  agriculture. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, the  British  Parliament  contains  represent- 
atives of  all  classes  of  the  British  people.  Tlie 
British  workman,  says  one  of  the  new  Labor 
members,  has  at  last  reached  the  firing  line.  He 
began  with  a  trade  union,  he  ascended  to  the 
municipality,  he  has  now  gotten  into  Parliament. 


The   overwhelming   Liberal  victory 
inspires  the  press  of  Great  Britain 
and  the   Continent  to  ask  the  new 
Premier  what  he  is  going  to  do  for  Ireland.    De- 


What 

of  Irish 

Nome  Rule  ? 


A  NBOLTGIBLE  QUANnTY. 

Thk  Irish  Leader  (Mr.  Redmond):  **My  weight  doesn't  seem  to  matter  much  now.' 
From  Punch  (London). 


spite  the  opposition  of  many  of  the  Liberal  lead- 
ers and  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman's  own 
statement  that  any  measure  of  local  self-govern- 
ment for  Ireland  which  the  Liberal  party  favors 
contemplates  subordination  to  the  imperial  Par- 
liament, there  is  a  general  feeling  that  some 
measure  of  Home  Rule  will  be  conceded  to  the 
Irish.  Ever  since  January  1,  1801,  when  the 
Irish  Parliament  accepted  the  Act  of  Union  with 
England,  the  history  of  Ireland's  relation  to  the 
rest  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  a  story  of 
uninterrupted  struggle  for  civic  and  religious 
freedom  and  for  separation  from  Great  Britain. 
In  almost  every  successive  Parliament,  the  Irish 
members  have  steadily  refused  to  participate  in 
any  imperial  legislation  unless  this  legislation 
concerned  or  could  be  made  to  serve  the  inter- 
ests of  Irish  nationalism.  Despite  mistakes  and 
misunderstandings,  these  persistent  efforts  have 
at  various  times  attained  a  measure  of  success. 
notably  in  gaining  the  strong  support  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  in  the  passage  of  the  Irish  Land 
Act  of  1903.  The  sympathy  of  the  Labor  M.P.'s 
for  the  Irish  Nationalists,  and  the  aid  given  the 
former  by  the  Irish  electors  (on  the  advice  of 
the  United  Irish  League),  will  more  than  atone 
for  the  failure  of  the  Irish  to  increase  their  rep- 
resentation. The  Parliament  of  1900  numbered 
82  Irish  members  ;  the  present  Parliament  num- 
bers 33.  Sir  Henry  Campbell- Bannerman's  vie 
tory  is  sweeping  enough,  on  the  face  of  the  re- 
turns, to  enable  him  to  dispense  with  the  Irish 
vote.  It  seems  likely, 
however,  that,  recogniz- 
ing the  strength  of  th»» 
Irish  sentiment  among 
his  Labor  allies,  the  new 
Premier  will  soon  formu 
late  some  measure  of  self- 
government  for  Ireland. 


Franc  In      A  most  BXCol- 
Her  Foreign    lent    imprcs- 
Relatlona.      -,;-.„    ^r     « i 
8  1  O  n    0  1     tlji* 

choice  of  France  In  elect- 
ing M.  Clement  Armaud 
Falli^res  President  of  the 
republic  is  evident  in  the 
British  and  Continental 
press.  The  personal  char- 
acter of  M.  Falli^res  and 
the  principles  for  which 
he  is  known  to  stand  au- 
gur well  for  a  firm  and 
dignified  yet  conciliatory 
and  peaceable  attitude  of 
France  in  the  two  impor- 
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Loubbt:  **you  see,  my  dear  Falllferes,  you  must  not  go  too 
fast  Don't  turn  to  the  ri^ht  or  to  the  left,  and  change  your 
tires  frequently."— From  ih^  AmtUrdammer  (Amsterdam). 

lions  which  now  face  the  Rouvier  ministry. 
The  raoderation  and  justice  of  the  French  con- 
tention at  the  Algeciras  conference  have  been 
gra«iually  but  surely  appealing  to  the  good  sense 
of  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  it  may  be  said  that 
tlie  French  case  has  considerably  bettered  since 
ilie  conference  opened.  In  the  rupture  with 
Venezuela,  also,  the  eminently  calm  and  fair  at- 
titude maintained  by  the  French  foreign  office 
Las  prevented  any  possible  opposition  to  even 
tlie  sternest  of  measures  against  President 
Cagtro.  In  her  colonies,  France  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  her  great  work  for  civilization. 
By  the  completion  of  the  railroad  from  Berber 
to  Suakin,  the  last  link  is  forged  in  the  chain  of 
French  coast  and  trading  settlements  which 
b&ve  given  the  republic  practical  control  of  the 
vast  region  heretofore  known  as  the  Sahara 
Df^jrrt,  and  far  to  the  southward,  even  to  the 
Congo  and  the  British  and  German  spheres  of 
influence  on  the  AVest  African  coast.  It  is  a 
thrilling  story  of  exploration  and  devotion  to 
science  which  Mr.  Cyrus  C.  Adams  tells  on  an- 
other page  of  this  Review  of  the  French  "peace- 
ful penetration  "  of  the  Morrocan  hinterland. 


first  Working 


In  her  domestic  politics,  France  has 


oftheftew  been  chiefly  concerned  with  the  dis- 
CnurtkLaw.  ^urbauces  occasioned  by  the  forced 
inventory  of  Catholic  Church  property  called 
i'or  by  the  new  religious  associations  law.  Ac- 
rording  to  this  measure,  by  which  the  famous 
Concordat    was    abolished,  it   is   necessary    for 


churches  which  desire  to  hold  property  to  form 
religious  associations  under  much  the  same  gen- 
eral forms  as  commercial  and  other  secular 
bodies.  The  law  provides  that  all  the  property 
of  the  churches  must  be  listed  and  appraised  by 
the  government,  in  order  that  it  may  be  turned 
over  intact  to  these  local  religious  associations 
which  are  to  control  it  in  the  future.  This  action 
has  been  furiously  opposed  by  the  Catholics 
(who  number  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  re- 
ligious forces  oi  France),  since  they  regard  it  as 
a  desecration  of  the  sacred  utensils  and  relics  to 
have  them  handled  and  appraised  by  govern- 
ment officials.  A  number  of  prominent  Catho- 
lic leaders,  including  Cardinal  Richard,  Arch- 
bishop  of  Paris,  have  notified  the  priests  and 
parishioners  that  the  law  could  not  require 
them  to  submit  to  this  inventory.  In  several 
churches  in  Paris,  and  in  a  number  of  convents 
and  monasteries  throughout  the  republic,  seri- 
ous rioting  has  occurred  when  the  police  and  gov- 
ernment officials  have  attempted  to  examine  the 
church  property  and  list  it.  In  one  case  the 
Paris  prefect  of  police  and  a  company  of  munici- 
pal guards  were  attacked  at  the  door  of  a  church 
with  stones,  and  with  footstools  and  other  church 
furniture.  The  entrance  was  finally  forced  only 
by  assault.  The  government  later  revoked  its 
order  requiring  the  opening  of  the  sacred  tab- 
ernacles, and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Pope 
telegraphed  to  the  French  bishops  deploring 
violence  and  advising  submission  to  the  law. 
When  the  government  was  attacked  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  for  its  action  in  this  mat- 
ter Premier  Rouvier  asserted  that  the  law  must 
take  its  normal  course,  but  that  the  utmost  tact 
and  raoderation  would  be  used  in  carrying  out 
its  provisions.  A  vote  of  confidence  was  then 
taken,  the  government  being  victorious  by  a 
majority  of  218. 

j.^^  If  Ambassador  Henry  White,  the 
Conference  at  le&ding  American  delegate  at  the 
Algeciras.  j^jgeciras  conference,  is  finally  able 
to  submit  a  proposal  for  the  policing  and  finan- 
cing of  Morocco  which  will  prove  acceptable  to 
both  France  and  Germany,  another  diplomatic 
triumph,  scarcely  less  brilliant  than  that  of  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  at  Portsmouth,  last  summer,  will 
be  scored  by  the  United  States.  During  the 
last  days  of  February,  when  the  delegates  at  the 
conference  had  agreed  upon  the  minor  points  in 
dispute  and  agreed  to  disagree  over  the  ques- 
tions which  have  more  than  once  threatened  to 
precipitate  France  and  Germany  into  war,  it  was 
repeatedly  announced  that  Ambassador  White 
was  only  awaiting  the  proper  moment  to  submit 
a  plan,  involving  mutual  concessions,  wliich  he 
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PEACE  PRESIDING  AT  THE  ALOECIRA8  CONFERENCE. 

**  It  was  quite  unnecessary,  my  friends,  for  you  to  come  here ;  I  could  Just  as  well 
have  presided  over  the  settlement  of  this  question  without  a  conference.  I  am  sure 
none  of  you  thinks  of  coveting  anything  which  belongs  to  his  neighbor." 

From  the  Amsterdammer  (Amsterdam). 


liad  authority  to  assume  was  acceptable  to  both 
of  the  nations  most  vitally  interested  in  the  dis- 
pute. In  the  early  days  of  the  conference  the 
question  of  contraband  trade  was  disposed  of  by 
the  unanimous  agreement  that  the  enforcement 
of  the  regulations  adopted  should  be  left  to 
France  and  Morocco  as  regards  the  Algerian 
frontier,  and  to  Spain  and  Morocco  as  regards 
the  Spanish  frontier.  The  three  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  former  Madrid  conference, — that  the 
territorial  integrity  of  Morocco  must  be  pre- 
served, the  absolute  independence  of  the  Sul- 
tan recognized,  and  the  commercial  policy  of 
tlie  open  door  maintained, — were  unanimously 
agreed  upon  as  bases  of  the  conference.  It  was, 
in  substance,  also  agreed  that  France  and  Spain, 
the  powers  having  territory  contiguous  to 
Morocco,  occupy  exceptional  positions,  and 
should  be  permitted  to  make  whatever  regula- 
tions they  think  fit  for  preserving  order  on  their 
respective  frontiers.  Germany  is  willing  to  ad- 
mit France's  special  position  as  a  Mediterranean 
power,  but  is  not  willing  to  have  the  republic 
control  the  financial  and  police  regulations  of 
the  Moorish  Empire.  If  this  were  admitted,  the 
Germans  claim,  it  would  mean  only  the  first  step 
in  a  French  absorption  of  Morocco. 


licing   of    Morocco.     Other 
schemes  contemplate  hand- 
ing over  the  police  regula- 
tion of  certain  sections  of  the 
country  to   France,  certain 
others  to  Germany,  and  cer 
tain  others  tOi England.   An 
other  plan,  which  would  Lave 
made  some    neutral   power 
(such  as  Italy,  Switzerland. 
or  Belgium)  responsible  for 
the  preservation  of  order  in 
Morocco,  fell    through    be- 
cause of   the  reluctance  of 
the  neutral  country  to  un- 
dertake the  task.      The  idea 
of   a   general   international 
police  force  would  seem  to 
be    impracticable.      In   the 
meantime,  while  the  powers 
are  talking  the  internal  con- 
dition of  Morocco  is  becora 
ing  worse.      A    numl^r  of 
prominent  Moroccan  leaders 
were  assassinated  on  their  way  to  confer  with 
the  Sultan,  early  in  February,  and  later  the  burn 
ing  of  three  villages  and  the  wholesale  massacre 
of  Jews  in  the  vicinity  of  Tangier  emphasiz*^ 
the  need  for  speedy  action.     In  passing,   it  is 


1 8  the       A.  number  of  suggestions  for  a  com- 

.   Problem      promise  plan  have  appeared  in  Brit- 

Solvable?    ^gj^  Q^jjj  Continental  journals.     One 

of  the  London  dailies  insists  that  the  United 

States,  from  its  exceptional  position,  should,  in 

the    interest  of  world-peace,  undertake  the  po- 


ABDUL  AZIZ,  THE  SULTAN  0¥  MOROOOO. 
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this  disorder.  Quite  a  number  of  mass-meet- 
ings and  demonstrations  of  protest  against 
ihe  proposed  law  were  held  in  Hamburg  on 
January  22.  the  anniversary  of  the  Russian 
'  Red  Sunday/'  but  so  well  has  Herr  Bebel 
organized  his  forces,  and  so  sagacious  is  his 
leadership,  that  no  disorder  occurred. 

e.  ^  n       ^t  seems  stranere  that  a  modern,  pro- 

SUatiy  Prog-  -         -^  11       /->.  ^ 

ress  of  Social  gressive,  Scientific  state  like  Germany 
Democracy,  ^aunot  find  any  more  worthy  and  en- 
lightened methods  of  maintaining  the  exist- 
ing order  than  an  electoral  system  which  is 
«ven  less  modern  than  the  re'/ime  already  in- 
;tugurated  in  Russia  for  the  coming  Duma. 
Certainly  the  Prussian  electoral  system,  which 
practically  disfranchises  1,750,000  Social  Demo- 
crats, is  not  only  retrograde,  but  unfair.  To 
).nve  full  and  honest  franchise  to  the  German 
["•ople  would  probably  be  the  only  effective  way 
of  •  killing  the  Socialist  movement, "  since,  as  Lord 
Salisbury  once  said,  ^*  The  best  way  to  transform 
Kaiiicals  into  Conservatives  is  to  give  them  the 
iranchise.  This  makes  them  partners  in  a  sys- 
tem which  from  that  moment  it  becomes  their 
interest  to  conserve."  Despite  the  efforts  of 
ilie  reactionaries  and  the  severe  displeasure  of 
ihe  Kaiser,  Germany  is  constantly  advancing 
along  the  road  toward  complete  state  socialism. 
The  advantages  and  excellences  of  the  German 
»late-owned  railroads  are  set  forth  in  a  *'  Lead- 
ing Article  "  on  another  page  this  month.  This 
p^iblic  ownership  idea  has  now  reached  the  Ger- 
JMD  municipality.  During  the  last  days  of 
January,  the  municipal  officials  of  Berlin  and 
tight  suburban  towns  met  and  decided  to  acquire 
tod  operate  all  the  street-railway  lines,  which 
bve  recently  combined  to  hold  a  monopoly  in 
Ite  capital  and  its  suburbs.  This  company, 
Which   controls    trolley,    elevated,    and    under- 

rmnd  lines,  will  hereafter  be  operated  joint- 
by  the  interested  municipalities.  When  the 
knittfer  is  actually  made,  Berlin  will  be  the 
Wgest  city  in  the  world  owning  and  operating 
toet  railways. 

Cabifitt  Although  Italy  has  figured  in  the 
taking  news  of  the  past  month  chiefly  as  a 
'"''"'*'*  country  which  is  having  difficulties 
a  keeping  a  ministry,  the  real  noteworthy  and 
f^-ip<mant  event  for  the  Italian  people  during  the 
'^t  few  weeks  was  the  opening  of  the  Simplon 
■fiDnel.  By  means  of  this  cut  thruugh  the  moun- 
^ins  from  Switzerland  the  peninsula  kingdom 
« brought  almost  twenty-four  hours  nearer  the 
ommercial  and  tourist  world  of  Great  Britain 
•''^i  the  north  of  the  Continent,  The  first  train 
*«8ed  through  the  tunnel  on  January  25.     Some 


KINO  ALFONSO  OF  SPAIN  AND   HIS   FIANCEE,  PRINCESS   ENA 
OF  BATTEN BERO. 

electric  installation  work  remains  to  be  finished, 
but  it  is  now  only  a  matter  of  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore regular  passenger  traffic  will  be  begun.  The 
Italian  Parliament  reassembled  on  January  30. 
After  much  heated  debate,  the  Fortis  ministry 
fell,  on  February  2,  on  a  vote  of  confidence,  the 
opposition  accusing  the  cabinet  of  too  strong 
Clerical  leanings.  King  Victor  Emmanuel  final- 
ly succeeded  in  persuading  Baron  Sidney  Son- 
nino,  the  leader  of  the  Center  group  (Conserva- 
tive) in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  to  form  a  new 
ministry.  Baron  Sonnino  is  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior, as  well  as  Premier,  in  the  new  cabinet ; 
Count  Guicciardini,  Minister  of  Finance  ;  Signor 
Mainoni,  Minister  of  War  ;  and  Admiral  Mira- 
bello,  Minister  of  the  Navy.  There  is  a  Radical, 
for  the  first  time,  in  this  cabinet, — Signor  Sacchi, 
who  holds  the  portfolio  of  Justice.  The  Italian 
delegate.  Marquis  Visconti  Venosta,  at  the  Alge- 
ciras  conference  is  playing  an  honored  and  in- 
fluential part,  and,  on  the  whole,  Italian  trade 
and  progress  has  made  a  noteworthy  advance 
during  the  past  few  months.  American  exports 
to  Italy  have  doubled  since  1895,  and  in  one 
commodity,  raw  silk,  our  imports  from  that  king- 
dom (we  are  told  by  an  official  consular  report) 
have  quadrupled  in  the  decade. 

„,     .,,        An  event  of  considerable  social  as 

King  Alfonso  ,,  ,.    .      ,     .  ,  , 

of  Spain  Well  as  political  interest  has  been 
Betrothed,  claiming  the  attention  of  the  Spanish 
people  for  several  months.  After  reported  en- 
gagements to  four  or  five  European  princesses, 
it  is  now  being  positively  announced  that  King 
Alfonso  has  become  betrothed  to  Princess  Ena 
(Victoria  Eugenie)  of  Battenberg.  The  young 
lady  is  the  daughter  of  Prince  Henry  of  Batten- 
berg (who  was  killed  some  years  ago  in  South 
Africa)  and  Princess  Beatrice,  daughter  of  Queen 
Victoria  and  sister  of  King  Edward.  The  future 
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Queen  of  Spain,  therefore,  is  a  niece  of  the 
present  English  King.  Princess  Ena  and  her 
mother  have  just  completed  a  tour  of  Spain, 
during  which  the  young  King  saw  her  frequently 
and  acted  the  part  of  a  very  solicitous  suitor. 
She  has  already  agreed  to  embrace  the  Catholic 
faith,  and  it  is  reported  that  the  necessary  agree- 
ments have  been  drawn  up  and  signed  between 
the  British  and  Spanish  governments.  It  is 
expected  that  the  official  proclamation  of  the 
betrothal  will  be  made  in  April,  during  King 
Edward's  visit  to  Madrid. 

"U  lied  ^^^^  there  be  a  federal  union  in  the 

states  of  the  near  future  of  all  the  Balkan  states  ? 

Balkans."     rpj^jg  ^g   ^   Consummation   to  which 

patriotic  Servians,  Roumanians,  and  Bulgarians 
have  been  looking  forward  for  a  generation,  and 
which  appears  appreciably  nearer  realization 
since  the  signing  of  the  recent  commercial  treaty 
between  Servia  and  Bulgaria.  This  treaty,  which 
was  passed  by  the  Bulgarian  Sob  ran  je  (Parlia- 
ment) on  January  2,  was  about  to  be  brought 
before  the  Servian  Skupshtina  (Diet),  when 
Austria  interposed,  demanding  tliat  the  treaty 
be  abrogated,  on  the  ground  that  it  might  inter- 
fere with  the  Austro-Servian  commercial  treaty 
then  under  negotiation.  This  Servia  refused  to 
do,  but  consented  not  to  bring  the  convention 
before  her  Diet  until  the  conclusion  of  the  dis- 
cussion over  her  treaty  with  Austria.  The  pro- 
posed Servo-Bulgarian  convention  provides  for 
free  trade  and  equal  privileges  between  the  two 
states  and  an  eventual  railroad  merger  and 
monetary  union.  It  was  to  be  in  force  from  the 
first  day  of  the  present  month  until  March  1, 
1917,  when  a  uniform  foreign  tariff  was  to  be 
established.  Such  a  close  commercial  union  as 
this  would  undoubtedly  accomplish  would  be 
likely  to  destroy  Austria's  paramountcy  in  the 
Balkans  and  to  furnish  a  center  of  political 
crystallization  which  might  eventually  attract 
Greece  and  Macedonia  and  other  disaffected 
portions  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 


Boycotting 


While  the  treaty  is  being  discussed 
"Austrian^  in  the  Servian  Diet,  Austria- Hungary 
Goods.  jg  nianifesting  its  displeasure  by  clos- 
ing the  frontier  to  Servian  live  stock,  the  trade 
in  which  is  one  of  the  main  props  of  Servian 
commerce.  Both  Servian  and  Bulgarian  mer- 
chants are  boycotting  Austrian  goods  in  favor 
of  Germany,  a  fact  which  has  led  to  a  suspicion 
that  German  statesmen  or  financiers  are  behind 
the  whole  matter.  On  the  other  hand,  Turkey, 
— at  the  instigation,  it  is  believed,  of  Austria, — 
has  called  upon  Bulgaria,  over  which  state  the 
Porte  has  suzerain  rights,  to  cancel  the  conven- 


tion with  Servia.  This  the  Bulgarian  Govern- 
ment has  declined  to  do.  King  Peter  of  Servia, 
whose  throne  has  really  been  insecure  since  his 
accession  after  the  bloody  taking  off  of  King 
Alexander  and  Queen  Draga,  three  years  ago, 
has  not  been  sufficiently  strong  in  his  opposition 
to  Austria  to  suit  his  people,  and  it  is  reported 
that  his  enemies  in  the  army  have  decreed  his 
death.  Another  move  against  Austria  in  this 
troubled  region  is  the  military  convention  which 
is  reported  to  have  just  been  made  between 
Italy  and  Montenegro.  When  the  Balkan  states 
were  created  the  European  powers  intended 
them  to  remain  separate,  weak,  and  dependent 
upon  their  more  important  neighbors,  so  tliat 
they  could  never  disturb  the  peace  of  Europe. 
During  the  last  decade,  however,  these  states 
have  developed  a  remarkable  degree  of  national 
self  consciousness,  and  we  may  eventually  see  the 
creation  of  a  Slav- Balkan  federation,  which  would 
partially  solve  the  question  of  the  fate  of  Turkey. 

^  February  seemed  to  be  a  period  of 
Reformers  stupor  for  the  Russian  Liberals  and 
MarhngTim:  Radicals.  After  the  terrible  venge- 
ance wreaked  on  the  Moscow  Revolutionists 
for  their  outbreak  in  December  and  January, 
fortune  seemed  to  turn  in  favor  of  the  reac- 
tionary and  bureaucratic  elements.  The  most 
brutal  and  repressive  measures  in  the  Caucasus 
and  in  the  Baltic  provinces,  the  redeclaration  of 
martial  law  in  Poland,  ^nd  the  wholesale  execu- 
tion of  radical  and  labor  leaders  throughout 
the  empire  indicated  with  terrible  emphasis  the 
swing  of  the  pendulum  back  toward  the  old  or- 
der of  tilings.  It  is  true  that  the  '*  pacification  '* 
was  accomplished  only  under  armed  pressure, 
and  that  a  number  of  mutinies,  including  a  seri- 
ous one  at  Vladivostok,  had  broken  out.  Thia 
is,  however,  evidently  a  period  of  **markmg 
time  "  for  Russian  reformers.  Organized  bodies 
all  over  the  empire  are  anxiously  demanding 
the  summoning  of  the  Duma  as  the  only  cure 
for  the  nation's  woes.  The  meeting  of  ihia 
body,  however,  has  been  postponed  indefinitely. 
Count  Witte  declares  that  it  will  not  meet  until 
the  country  is  *'  pacified."  Even  then  we  shall 
hardly  witness  the  regeneration  of  Russia.  Pa- 
tience, resolution,  energy,  and  intelligence  are 
more  sorely  needed  in  Russia,  even,  than  in  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

„  ^  ,        Just  how  the  country  regards  thia 

Sufferings  i.    •  i.       r  ^-  j 

of  the       temporary  triumph  of  reaction  and 
Peasants,     ^^ovf  it  has  come  to  look  upon  what 
many  Russians  call  the  cowardly,  makeshift  pol- 
icy of  Count  Witte  are  set  forth  in  a  **  Leading 
Article"  this  month.     Meanwhile,  the  distress 
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among  the  peasants  continues.  Indeed,  it  is  the 
agrarian  movement  that  is  most  alarming,  and 
it  is  10  a  peasant  uprising  in  the  spring  that  the 
existing  regime  looks  with  the  greatest  appre- 
hension. Prince  Khilkov,  who  knows  (if  any 
man  does),  has  declared  that  last  year's  crops 
were  the  worst  in  more  than  three  decades,  and 
that  the  peasants  have  not  enough  grain  to  last 
them  beyond  the  first  of  the  present  month. 
When  the  food  is  all  gone,  and  with  one  out  of 
every  five  able-bodied  men  doing  soldier  duty  in 
the  Far  East,  what  will  there  be  to  give  the  tax- 
collector,  with  his  Cossacks  ?  In  the  spring,  the 
reformers  believe,  will  come  the  most  serious 
of  anti-governmental  movements, — perhaps  even 
civil  war.  A  number  of  plans  have  been  de- 
vised to  aid  the  Muzhiks  by  distributing  public 
land  freely  or  buying  private  property  and  sell- 
ing it  at  a  low  figure.  None  of  these  plans  liave 
seemed  feasible,  however.  AVhen  the  National 
Assembly  meets,  the  Czar  has  promised  that  this 
lan«l  question  will  be  taken  up  at  once  for  the 
relief  of  the  peasants.  In  order,  however,  to 
counteract  the  widespread  belief  among  them 
that  he  has  ordered  the  distribution  of  all  pri- 
vate lands,  and  to  emphasize  the  right  of  private 
property,  his  majesty  recently  declared  to  a 
deputation  of  peasants  from  Kursk  : 

My  brothers,  I  am  most  glad  to  see  you.    You  must 
know  very  well  that  every  right  of  property  is  sacred 


autocracy's  stone  for  bread. 

Minister  Durnovo  (to  the  peasants  who  have  come  to 
teU  of  the  failure  of  their  crops):  *'  You  want  bread,  do  you  ? 
Are  you  sure  you  don't  need  the  whips  of  my  Cossacks  ?  " 
From  the  Stretti  (St.  Petersburg). 


to  the  state.  The  owner  has  the  same  right  to  his  land 
as  you  peasants  have  to  yours.  Communicate  this  to 
your  fellows  in  the  villages.  In  my  solicitude  for  you, 
I  do  not  forget  the  peasants,  whose  needs  are  dear  to' 
me,  and  I  will  look  after  them  continually,  as  did  my 
late  father.  The  National  Assembly  will  soon  assem- 
ble, and,  in  cooperation  with  me,  discuss  the  best  meas- 
ures for  your  relief.  Have  confidence  in  me.  I  will  as- 
sist you.  But,  I  repeat,  remember  always  that  right  of 
property  is  holy  and  inviolable. 


Two 


Two  important  congresses  early  in 
Important  February,  one  of  Revolutionists  and 
Congresses.  ^^^  ^^  Conservatives,  indicate  the 
trend  of  feeling  in  the  two  classes  which  are  at 
war.  At  the  congress  of  Revolutionists,  held  at 
Imatra,  Finland,  ninety  delegates  were  present, 
representing  the  central  committees  of  the  Social- 
Democratic  Revolutionists,  the  Peasant  League, 
the  Council  of  Workmen,  the  Polish  Socialists, 
and  the  Finnish  Revolutionists.  The  conference 
decided  to  postpone  further  revolutionary  opera- 
tions until  spring,  when  the  reformers  hope  for 
the  culmination  of  the  agrarian  troubles.  As 
to  the  Duma,  this  assembly  said  : 

Under  the  restricted  and  unequal  suffrage,  the 
arbitrary  rule  of  the  satraps  of  martial  law  throughout 
the  empire,  and  the  countless  arrests  and  repressions 
of  the  true  defenders  of  political  freedom  and  of  the 
interests  of  workmen,  the  latter  are  able  to  enter  the 
National  Assembly  only  accidentally  and  in  small  num- 
bers. The  existence  of  such  a  caricature  of  a  national 
as.sembly  as  a  feature  of  constitutionalism  will  only 
serve  the  interests  of  the  autocratic  and  bureaucratic 
systems,  extend  their  calamitous  rule,  help  to  improve 
their  credit  In  Europe,  and  forge  new  financial  chains 
for  the  nation. 

The  congress  of  noblemen  was  held  at  Moscow. 
The  delegates  demanded  : 

(1)  A  strong  power,  using  sensible,  rational  measures 
to  suppress  revolution  and  to  protect  peaceful  Russians 
from  violence ;  (2)  the  immediate  announcement  by  the 
Emperor  of  the  date  for  the  convocation  of  the  Duma, 
—not  later  than  April  28 ;  (3)  the  sacrifice  of  the  dreams 
of  the  Poles  and  other  border  nationalities  to  the  inter- 
est of  the  whole  nation,  •'  for  Russia  is  one  and  indivis- 
ible ;  "  (4)  the  maintenance  of  the  inviolability  of  private 
property,  but  (to  enable  peasants  to  buy  private  hold- 
ings) the  sale  of  unoccupied  private  lands  on  easy 
terms,  and  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  easy  credit. 

All  these  projects  require  a  large  sura  of  money, 
which  Russia  has  not  and  cannot  obtain.  Ac- 
cording to  figures  issued  by  the  Imperial  Coun- 
cil early  in  February,  the  total  cost  of  the  war 
with  Japan  was  1,966,600,000  rubles  (15983,300,- 
000),  almost  double  the  cost  of  the  Russo  Turk- 
ish War.  To  pay  the  interest  on  the  foreign 
loan  floated  for  this  war  debt,  and  to  meet  cur- 
rent expenses,  Russia  must  have  vast  sums  of 
money.  It  is  rumored  that  German  bankers 
have    agreed    to   loan   fifty  millions,   and    that 
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French  bankers  would  furnish  from  three  hun- 
dred to  four  hundred  millions  more. — only,  how- 
ever, on  the  condition  that  some  kind  of  a  stable, 
representative  regime  be  established  in  the  em- 
pire. Meanwhile,  heavy  new  internal  taxes  on 
commercial  undertakings  have  been  created. 
Directors  and  managers  of  new  concerns  must 
hereafter  pay  7  per  cent,  of  their  salary.  The 
financial  as  well  as  the  political  future  of  Russia 
seems  very  gloomy  at  present. 

^^^  If  China  were  not  the  last  country  in 
Ferment  in  the  world  to  do  the  things  which 
China.  Europe  and  America  expect  of  her, 
the  newspaper  reports  during  the  past  few  weeks 
would  make  us  believe  that  a  tremendous  na- 
tional movement,  resembling  the  Ik^xer  rebellion 
of  six  years  ago,  is  about  to  take  definite  form, 
and  that  its  earliest  manifestations  are  likely  to 
be  the  wholesale  massacre  of  foreifjners,  par- 
ticularly Americans.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a 
strong  an ti- foreign  sentiment  exists  in  many 
sections  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  Indeed,  this 
has  been  freely  admitted  by  their  excellencies 
the  special  imperial  commissioners,  who  have 
recently  terminated  their  tour  of  this  country. 
Travelers  from  tlie  Orient  declare  that  the  dan- 
ger to  all  foreigners  is  increasing,  and  that  even 
Japan,  by  her  policy  in  Korea,  has  incurred  the 
hatred  of  the  Cliinese.  Dr.  Morrison,  the  best 
informed  of  Peking  correspondents  (he  repre- 
sents the  London  Times  at  the  Chinese  capital)  ; 
Mr.  Conger,  formerly  American  minister  at 
Peking,  and  a  number  of  other  eminently  cred- 
ible authorities  declare  that  serious  anti-foreign 
demonstrations  are  inevitable  during  the  coming 
summer,  if  not  before.  Primarily,  it  will  be  a 
domestic  trouble,  Dr.  Morrison  believes, — a  re- 
volt of  the  people  against  Manchu  rule.  "■  There 
is  danger,  however,  that  foreigners  will  be  drawn 
into  the  vortex  and  massacred  if  they  do  not 
leave  the  country."  The  boycott  is  probably 
behind  the  anti-American  feeling,  which  the 
imperial  throne  and  a  number  of  the  more  en- 
lightened viceroys  are  trying  in  vain  to  check. 
Elsewhere  in  this  department  we  speak  of  the 
visit  of  the  imperial  Chinese  special  commission 
to  the  United  States.  This  is  only  one  of  a  num- 
ber of  important  Chinese  ofificial  commissions 
s«mt  abroad,  at  the  instigation  of  the  progressive 
Dowager-Empress,  to  study  AVestern  civilization. 

,,^  Yuan-Shi-Kai,  ^'iceroy  of  the  Prov- 

.  for  the       ince   of  Pe-chi-li,  who  is  probably 

Chinese.       ^j^^   most    influential  man   in    China 

to-day,  has  succeeded  in  practically  recreating 

a  number  of  Chinese  provincial  armies,  which 

will  be  the  nucleus  of  a  fine  imperial  military 


YUAN-SHI-KAI,  VICEROY  OF  PE-CHI-LJ. 

(The  most  powerful  man  in  China.) 

organization.  A  Japanese  naval  attache,  also,  is 
now  in  Peking  consulting  with  the  imperial  au- 
thorities as  to  the  reorganization  of  the  Chinese 
navy.  The  new  treaty  between  China  and  Ja|^n. 
called  for  by  the  Portsmouth  treaty,  opens  to 
international  trade  sixteen  cities  in  Manchuria, 
including  the  important  towns  of  Liao-Yan^. 
Harbin,  and  Kirin.  In  opening  up  these  cities, 
as  well  as  the  port  of  Chi-Nan-Fu,  in  Shangtung. 
Viceroy  Yuan-Shi-Kai  has  so  drawn  the  regula- 
tions that  a  predominance  of  foreign  influence 
has  been  carefully  guarded  against.  No  foreigner 
is  to  be  allowed  to  buy  land,  nor  to  lease  for  a 
period  longer  than  thirty  years, — and  then  on 
terms  fixed  by  the  imperial  government.  The 
taxation,  police,  and  postal  service  are  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  Chinese.  The  recent  attack  u|X)n 
the  English  Presbyterian  and  Roman  Catholic 
missions  at  Chang- pu,  near  Amoy,  has  recalled 
the  attention  of  the  world  to  tlie  danger  of  all 
foreign  missionaries  in  the  Celestial  Empire.  It 
is  reported  that  in  consequence  of  this  anti-for- 
eign ferment  the  powers  will  decline  to  accede  ti> 
Emperor  William  of  Germany's  proposal  that 
they  withdraw  their  troops  from  China.  Indeed, 
the  St.  Petersburg  government  has  actually 
ceased  its  evacuation  of  Manchuria,  insisting 
that  present  conditions  in  China  demand  a  strong 
Russian  force  north  of  the  Amur. 
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Xearly  a  million  people  are  on  the 
Famine  in  Verge  of  Starvation  in  northern  Ja- 
''°'~''-  pan.  This  is  the  fact  of  greatest 
significance  which  the  cables  have  brought  us 
from  the  Mikado's  empire  duiing  January  and 
February.  In  the  face  of  this  terrible  fact  the 
world  forgets  the  other  announcements  that  the 
island  empire  is  now  able  to  construct  battle- 
ships of  any  size  in  her  own  dockyards,  and 
that  Japanese- Korean  relations  have  been  placed 
on  a  definite  and  friendly  basis.  It  is  now 
known,  from  the  official  figures  of  the  Japanese 
finance  department,  that  the  actual  outlay  for 
the  war  with  Russia,  from  the  breaking  out  of 
hostilities  until  September  19,  was  1,170,000,000 
yen  (approximately  ^585,000,000).  To  this  must 
l)e  added  the  economic  loss  due  to  the  with- 
drawal of  80  many  thousands  of  agricultural 
irorkers  from  the  soil.  To  make  matters  still 
worse,  the  rice  crop  of  1905  was  the  worst 
in  years,  and  there  is  less  food  for  the  peasant 
of  the  nurth  than  in  any  year  since  1840. 
The  conditions  are  regarded  as  extremely  se- 
rious, and  the  imperial  government  is  making 
jL'reat  efforts  to  furnish  prompt  and  efficient 
relief  to  the  sufferers.  Our  own  President  has 
publicly  asked  for  substantial  sympathy  on  the 
part  of  the  -Vmerican  people. 

Japan  has  her  financial  problems 
Finance  and  also,  the  annual  deficit  being  now 
innuitry.  estimated  at  5^50,000,000.  The  new 
Minister  of  Finance,  Mr.  Sakatani,  proposes  to 
convert  war  taxes  amounting  to  §80,000,000 
into  permanent  imposts,  and  to  establish  a  debt- 
consolidation  fund  to  the  service  of  which 
$73,000,000  will  be  devoted.  The  entire  min- 
isterial programme,  which  provides  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  war  debt  in  1939  and  all  domestic 
obligations  by  1942,  was  passed  by  the  lower 
house  of  the  Japanese  Parliament  early  in  Feb- 
ruary. Although  it  is  being  constantly  reported 
that  the  treaty  with  Korea  was  forced  by  Japan, 
and  that  the  Korean  Emperor  repudiates  it,  it 
would  seem  to  be  a  fact  beyond  dispute  that  the 
treaty  was  legitimately  negotiated  and  signed, 
tiie  document  bearing  the  date  November  1 7, 
1905,  and  being  signed  by  the  Japanese  envoy 
and  the  Korean  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
Under  the  treaty,  the  national  defense  of  Korea 
will  be  entirely  undertaken  by  Japan,  and  every 
possible  effort  will  be  exerted  to  develop  agri- 
culture, mining,  forestry,  and  fishing.  General 
education  in  the  Hermit  Kingdom  will  be  the 
^nost  important  measure.  Marquis  I  to  believes, 
before  the  authorities  at  Tokio.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  in  passing  that  early  in  April  Ad- 


miral Togo,  with  two  armored  cruisers,  expects 
to  visit  the  United  States. 


Even 


From  the  continent  of  Africa  we 
Africa  have  reports  of  great  stirrings,  po- 
Moues.  litical  and  commercial.  Under  the 
efficient  administration  of  Lord  Cromer,  Egypt 
continues  to  prosper  industrially,  commercially, 
and  intellectually.  While  the  republic  of  Li- 
beria has  not  proved  the  Holy  Land  of  the 
negro,  it  is  offering  to  a  few  patient,  heroic 
pioneers  a  splendid  commercial  future.  Several 
recent  reports  on  the  situation  in  the  Congo 
Free  State,  while  admitting  much  cruelty  and 
rapacity,  indicate  a  marvelous  advance  along 
humane  and  moral  lines.  While  (rermany  has 
not  yet  ended  her  '^  little  war  "  against  the  Hor- 
reros,  she  has  learned  to  respect  her  adversaries, 
and  the  contest  is  being  carried  on  with  less 
brutality.  It  promises  to  come  to  an  early  close. 
The  resistance  to  the  payment  of  a  poll-tax  c>n 
the  part  of  the  Kaffirs  of  Natal,  however,  would 
seem  to  be  part  of  a  widespread  movement  wliich 
is  to  have  for  its  motto  ''Africa  for  the  Afri- 
cans." The  light  of  Civilization  is  breaking  in 
on  the  "  Dark  Continent." 


Transporta- 


Railroad- building  in  Africa  is  fid- 
iion  Progress  vaucing  with  marvelous  speed.  By 
in  Africa,  ^^xq  completion  of  the  bridge  over 
the  Zambesi  River  the  Cape  to  Cairo  route  is 
practically  finished.  Now  that  the  French  have 
begun  their  railroad  service  between  the  Atlan- 
tic port  of  Dakar,  in  Senegal,  and  the  famous 
town  of  Timbuktu,  near  the  Niger,  it  is  possible 
to  go  from  Paris  to  the  center  of  the  Sahara  in 
nineteen  days  without  stop.  The  recent  removal 
by  dynamite  of  a  sunken  vessel  from  the  Suez 
Canal  has  called  public  attention  to  the  com- 
mercial value  of  that  great  waterway  and  its 
steadily  growing  importance  to  commerce  and 
navigation.  In  1871,  just  after  the  canal  was 
opened,  according  to  an  official  report,  765  ves- 
sels, with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  361,000  tons, 
passed  through,  and  the  receipts  were,  in  round 
numbers,  one  and  three-quarter  millions  of  dol- 
lars. In  1901,  .3,699  ships  passed  through,  ag- 
gregating in  tonnage  over  ten  million,  and  pay 
ing  to  the  canal  management  more  than  twenty 
millions  of  dollars.  It  is  significant  to  note  th<? 
fact  that,  while  in  1890  70  per  cent,  of  the  ves- 
sels passing  through  the  canal  carried  the  Brit- 
ish flag  and  only  8  per  cent,  carried  that  of 
Germany,  ten  years  later  bi)  per  cent,  carried 
the  British  and  14  the  German.  The  Dutch 
follow  the  Germans  in  rank,  and  then  come  the 
French,  with  Americans  a  bad  eighth. 
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February  9.— The  Senate  passes  the  deficiency  ap- 
propriation bill The  House  passes  429  special  pension 

bills  in  seventy-two  minates. 

February  12.— Mr.  Lodge  (Rep.»  Mass.)  addresses  the 
Senate  on  the  railroad-rate  question  ;  the  Senate  adopts 
the  resolution  of  Mr.  Tillman  (Dem.,  S.  C.)  calling  for 
an  investigation  of  the  charges  that  an  unlawful  com- 
bination between  the  coal  roads  exists. 

February  13.— In  the  Senate,  the  ship-subsidy  bill  is 
<ii^icussed The  House  debates  the  fortifications  ap- 
propriation bill. 

February  14. —  The  Senate  passes  the  ship-substdy 
bill  by  a  vote  of  28  to  27,  five  Republicans  voting  with 

the  Democrats  in  opposition The  House  passes  the 

/ortitication.s  appropriation  bill. 

February  15  —In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Dick  (Rep.,  Ohio) 
speaks  in  favor  of  the  joint  Statehood  bill. 


POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT-AMERICAN. 

January  23.— The  Government  oi)ens  its  case  against 
the  beef  packers  at  Chicago. 

February  1.— liieut.-Gen.  Adna  R.  Chaffee  is  placed 
on  the  retired  list  of  the  army  ;  Maj.-Gen.  John  C.  Hates 
is  nominated  for  lieutenant-general,  and  Brig. -Gen. 
X.  \\\  Greely  for  raajor-general. 

Febrtiary  3. — A  caucus  of  Democratic  Senators  at 
Washington  adopts  a  resolution  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
all  Democratic  Senators  to  oppose  the  Santo  Domingan 
treaty. 

February  5. — Secretary  Metealf  amends  the  regula- 
tions governing  the  admission  of  Chinese  to  the  United 
i^tates,  making  them  more  liberal. 

February  9.— The  Pennsylvania  House  of  Represent- 
atives adopts  a  resolution  directing  the  Attorney-Gen- 


M.  FALLlhRES.  THE  NEW  FRENCH  PRESIDENT,  AS  SEEN  BY 
THE  CARTOONIST  OF  "  hE  KIKE"    (PARIS). 

eral  of  the  State  to  proceed  against  railroad  combines  if 
he  finds  that  they  are  mining  coal. 

February  14.— Tlie  City  Council  of  Chicago  passes 
the  85-cent  gas  bill  over  Mayor  Dunne's  veto. 


THE  COXrERENCE  AT  ALOECIRAS. 

(Afohammed  El  Torres,  the  Sultan's  envoy,  the  "  Honest  Man  "  of  Morocco,  leaving 
the  hotel  to  attend  the  conference.) 


POLITICS  AND   GOVERNMENT 
—FOREIGN. 

January  20. — The  Constitu- 
tional Democratic  Congress  of 
Russia  decides  by  an  enormous 
majority  to  take  part  in  the  elec- 
tions  U^    the    Duma General 

Alfaro  is  proclaimed  President 
of  Elcuador. 

January  21. — Monster  demon- 
strations of  the  German  Social 
Democrats  are  held  in  Berlin  and 
other  chief  towns  of  Prussia. 

January  22. — A  constitutional 
government  is  reported  to  be  in 
force  in  Persia. 

January  24. — The  Belgian 
Chamber  passes  the  port  of  Ant- 
werp bill. 

January  30.  —  The  Crown 
Prince  of  Denmark  is  proclaimed 
King  Frederick  VIII.,  to  suc- 
ceed his  father,  the  late  Chris- 
tian IX. 

January  31— Marquis  Ito  out- 
lines the  Japanese  policy  in  re- 
gard to  the  development  of  Ko- 
rea. \ 

February  2. — The  Italian  min. 
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January  24.— Italian  authorities  seize  the  customs  in 
tlieir  zone  in  Cret>e,  owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  auilior- 

ities  to  give  satisfaction  for  a  murder The  niemlMTs 

of  the  imperial  Chinese  commission  (see  i^age  Wt  are 
received  by  President  Roosevelt  at  the  White  House. 

January  27.— Members  of  the  diplomatic  cor]^  at 
Caracas  send  a  note  to  the  Venezuelan  Government  ex- 
pressing disapproval  of  the  treatment  of  M.  Taigny.tk 
French  chargt  d'affaires. 

January  29.— The  Morocco  conference  at  Algeciras 
considers  the  Moorish  finance  proposals. 

February  13.— The  Venezuelan  Government,  in  its 
reply  to  the  note  of  the  French  foreign  office  disn»iN>iiiK 
tlie  chnr(j^  iVaffaires  at  Paris,  hints  at  arbitration. 


THE  IJiTE  SAMUEL  H.  I1ADLEY. 

(Superintendent  of  the  Jerry  McAuley  Water  Street 
Mission,  in  New  York.) 

istry,   headed  by  Premier  Fortis,   tenders   its   resigna- 
tion. 

February  10.— Nationalist  meml)ers  of  the  British 
Parliament  again  elect  Jolin  Redmond  chairman. 

February  13.— A  royal  commission  opens  the  second 
British  Parliament  of  King  Kdward's  reign  :  Mr.  Low- 
ther  is  reelected  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

February  15.— Mr. 
Balfour  is  indorsed 
by  the  British  Union- 
ists in  London. 

February  16.— M. 
Dubost  is  chosen 
President  of  the 
French  Senate. 

INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS. 

Jan  uary  22  — In 
the  Morocco  confer- 
ence at  Algeciras 
progress  is  made  with 
articles  relating  to 
contraband Chi- 
nese troops  invade 
T  o  n  q  u  i  n ,  but  are 
beaten    back  with   a 

loss  of  (500  killed   or  ^'"^  ^«^^^'»  ^-  BrHNAXO. 

wounded  by  a  French       (Who  retires  after   fjirty    years' 
force.  fdltorship  of  London  Punch.) 


THE  LATE   HAKU180N  WEIK. 

(The   well-known  English  artist.) 

February  14.— France  agrees  to  mo<lify  the  lawr^ 
s|)ecting  foreign  insurance  companies  so  as  to  meet  i\v! 
American  contention. 

February  15.— The  spread  of  anti-foreign  sentiment^ 
is  reported  from  Ciiina.  ...  It  is  announced  that  (Jfr- 
many  favors  a  sliort-term  reciprocal  trade  treiity  with 
the  United  States  on  the  same  terms  gi-anted  to  other 
favored  nations. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

January  2^2. —  The  anniversary  of  "Red  Sunday" 
passes  (juietly  in  St.  Petersburg  and  other  Rns-^inn 
cities. 

January  23.— In  the  wreck  of  the  steamer  Vnlen'i'^ 
on  the  southern  coast  of  Vancouver  Island  all  but  '^ 
of  tlie  154  persons  on  board  are  drowue<i. 

January  25.— The  first  passenger  train,  carrying  p»^ 
lie  men  and  oflRcial.s,  pas.ses  through  the  new  Simpl"T 
tunnel  piercing  the  Alps. 
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January  27.— The  joint  con- 
ferences between  the  bitumi- 
nous coal  operators  and  the  min- 
ers open  at  Indianapolis. 

January  29.— King  Christian 
of  Denmark  dies  suddenly  at 
Copenhagen  (see  page  289). 

February  1.— British  policy- 
holders in  the  Mutual  Life  In- 
surance Company  of  New  York 
pass  resolatioDs  demanding  rep- 
re.'^entation  and  an  increa.se  of 
the  compaoy^s  securities  in  Eng- 
land. 

February  3.— The  conference 
of  bituminous  operators  and 
miners  held  at  Indianapolis  ad- 
journs without  reaching  an 
iisireement. 

February  10.— The  British 
Uitleship  Dreadnaught  is 
launched  at  Portsmouth. 

February  14. — Sir  Francis  C. 
Bnrnand  resigns  as  editor  of  the 
Ljndon  Punch. 

February  15. — The  anthracite 
operators  and  miners  hold  a  con- 
ference in  New  York  City  ;  the 
demands  of  the  union  are  sub- 
uiiued  to  a  joint  sub-committee. 

OBITUARY. 

January  22.  —  George  Jacob 
Holyoake,  the  English  author 
and  lecturer,  89. 

January  23.— Professor  Seve- 
riu  Ringer,  of  Lehigh  Univer- 
sity, 85. 

January  25.— General  Joseph 
Wheeler,  69  (see  page  288).... 
Cardinal   Pet«r  Lambert  Goos- 

sens,  of  Belgium,  79 M.  Bout- 

ny.  of  Paris,  71 General  John 

^  Harris,  formerly  United  States 

J>enator  from   Louisiana,  81 

General  W.   E.    Webb,   a   well-  the  late  oeoroe  .iacob  holyoakb. 

known    newspaper    correspond-           (The  veteran  social  reformer  of  England ;  author  of  works  on  cooperation,  etc.) 

ent  in  the  Civil  War,  62. 

Tanuary  26.— Sir  Edward  Thornton,  former  British        Rev.  Edward  Henry  Perowne,  D.D.,  master  of  Cor- 

minister  to  the  United  States  88.  pus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  England. 

January  28.  —  Father  Matthew  O'Keefe,   of    Balti-  February  9.— Paul  Laurence  Dunbar,  the  negro  poet> 
more,  78.                                                                                           34 Samuel  Hopkins  Hadley,  for  twenty  years  super- 
January  29.  — King  Christian  IX.  of  Denmark,  87  intendent  of  the  McAuley  Mission  in  Xew  York  City, 
(.^ee  page  299).                                                                                   ^ General    John    Eaton,   formerly    United    States 

February  "l.-Rev.  Joseph   G.  Montfort,  D.D.,  for-  Coinmissioner   of    Education     77.     .William    Morton 

merly  editor  of  the  Herald  and  Presbyter,  95.  Grinnell,  a  well-known  New  York  lawyer,  48. 

February  2.— Lord  Masham,  the  great  English  in-  February  10.  — Cardinal   Adolphe    Perraud,    Arch- 

ventor,  91.  bishop  of  Autun,  78. 

February   3.— Rev.  Timothy    G.    Darling,   D.D.,   of  February  12.— Major  John  W.  Thomas,  president  of 

Anbum  Theological  Seminary,  63.  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  Railroad,  7ft 

February  5.— Rev.    Levi    Henry    Cobb,    D.D.,    for  ...  .William  Emerson  Barrett,  publisher  of  the  Boston 

twenty-one    years    secretary   of   the    Congregational  Adirrtiscr  and  Record,  hO. 

Church  Building  Society,  82.  February  15.— Leonard  Kip,  scholar  and  writer,  of 

February  6. — Prince  Paul  Metternich  of  Austria,  'tS  Albany,  X.  Y.,  80. 
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wounded  by  H  French       (Who  nti  ,riuKE.  they  havk  tuhned  their  mud  batteries  AOAiNfrr  him. 

toTce.  r(lit«)r«.l.  P^^  ^jjg  Sp4»kfsman-Rcview  (Spokane) 
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TWO  NEir  STARS  FOB  THE  FLAG. 

HorsB  OP  Rkpresentattvbs  :  "  I  have  basted  them  on. 
V>v  let  the  Senate  put  in  the  final  »tltche«."— Prom  the 
7W{«iK  (Minneapolis). 

Tiro  of  the  most  frequently  cartooned  situations  in 
oor  domestic  affairs  last  month  were  the  fate  of  the 
Sutehood  bill  and  the  possibility  of  a  strike  of  coal 
niiitfri.  The  subject  of  Congressional  action  in  the 
Battler  of  preserving  Niagara  Falls  from  destruction  by 
corporate  greed  is  one  of  increasing  interest  and  impor- 
^«.  In  an  early  issue  of  the  Review  we  hope  to  set 
forth  this  matter  in  detail. 


.."7^-^ 


WHY  THERE  SHOULD  BE  NO  COAL  STRIKE. 

From  the  EveniriQ  Mail  (New  York). 


<^i^ 


rasxAvr'g  ATTmmv  nr  cask  of  a  tarivf  war. 
\  the  Uer<aa.  (Dnlnth). 


CONOREB8  WILL  HAYS  TO  AIM  TRUE. 

From  the  PinnuT  i 


ase  THE  AMERICAN  MONTHLY  REVIEW  OF  REI^IEIVS. 


(With  Russia  out  of  the  reckoning,  the  Kaiser  is  no  longer  anxious  over  his  eastern  frontier.) 

From  the  iNVi/VJ  (Detroit). 
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THE  RUSSIAN  SITUATION  FROM  WITHIN. 

"Hold  fast.   We'll  get  it  together  again."— From  Kladdir- 

rr     ir  ..,..1     J    .»-  1        11  111     ..    ^'  ado/^c/i  (Berlin). 

The  Kaiseu  :  "\\  hy  do  the  people  rail  me  warlike  r*    Si-e  ^  ...  .        *      ,  .        ^i 

how  peacefAil  I  am."-From  La  Silhouette  (Paris).  A  temporary  triumph  of  reaction  is  deprensmg  the 

Russian  Liberals.     What  will  be  the  final  result?'    Is 

.Vre  the  aims  of  (Jermany  peaceful  or  warlike  ?    The  the  vast  empire  of  the  Czar  fated  to  fall  to  pieces,  or  will 

Kaiser  himself  protests  that  Germany  stands  for  peace.  Count  W^itte  finally  succeed  in  reconciling  all  classes  of 

The  rest   of  the  civilized  world,  however,  is  inclined  society  and   holding  the  sUite  together?     W^e  give  a 

U)l«H)k  at  the  present  tendency  of  German  international  German   view  above.    Of  course,  the  chief  sul)ject  of 

P«»liii(*s  in  the  same  way  as  the  artist  of  La  SUhouctte,  British  cartoonists  just  now  is  the  tremendous  victory 

^kt-f  cart<K>n  we  reprixluce  alxive.  of  the  Liberals  in  the  British  elections. 


mVTDEO  WE  RIDE,  tTNITED  WE  FALL.  JIU-JITSU— OR  THE  PASSING  OF  ARTHUR. 

^lio  will  lead  the  defeated  British  Conservatives?  Joe:  " Don't  accept  the  verdict  as  final,  f^^^Z^^l^ 

From  the  Westminster  Ocuette  (London).  From  the  H'e^f mincer  Od^ftfzdislolnyldttffOOQlC  ^ 


GENERAL  JOSEPH   WHEELER. 


in    S 

V    . 


KNKKAL  JOSEPH  WHEELER,  wlio  died 
\\\  Hrooklyn,  New  York,  on  January  25, 
<  .Hovontioth  year,  was  a  veteran  of  two  wars. 
•  idui^lo  of  West  Point,  General  Wheeler 
oMo  v»t  tlwit  numerous  group  of  officers  of 

V'  M  »ni\y  "  who  ''  went  with  the  South  "  in 
I   ^s  v^<*u>*o  the  South  was  their  homeland,  and 

(,.Mv;ltt  lUHiiy  battles  against  the  Stars  and 
>,.<       Thlilv*'  many   of  his   comrades,   how- 

vioiK  ihI  Wheeler  lived  to  renew  a  loyal 
»i.>..u  Vv»  tho  old  flag,  and  even  to  fight  bat- 

,.i   oho  iviiuited  country.      During  the  Civil 

1,^  w<4>4  H  daHhing  cavalry  leader,  having 
.  ;4.ii,  ^Kkvi  in  the  fighting  at  Chickamauga, 
i,i  ..,;.  dc^j'tM'ato  cavalry  battle  of  the  war,  an^' 


in  several  brilliant  exploits  seriously  har»ssiiir 
General  Sherman's  advance.  At  the  cloee  :f 
the  war,  "  Fighting  Joe,"  as  he  was  called,  vis 
a  lieutenant-general,  had  been  under  fire  :: 
more  than  eight  hundred  skirmishes,  and  U: 
commanded  in  more  than  two  hundred  batilr^ 
After  the  war,  General  Wheeler  became  a  binrr: 
and  planter  in  Alabama,  and  represent^  thr' 
eighth  Alabama  district  in  Congress  for  nearij 
twenty  years.  At  the  outbreak  of  our  war  ir.u 
Spain  he  was  appointed  a  major-general  of  tv 
unteers.  He  was  the  senior  officer  m  the  fieid  ^ 
the  battle  of  San  Juan,  July  1-2,  and  engaged  ir 
Xe  conflicts  in  front  of  Santiago.  Oinerv 
^  also  commanded  in  the  Philippines. 


THE   LATE   KING   OF   DENMARK, 


BY  EDWIN  BJORKMAN. 


FEW  care  to  recall  just  now  that  Christian  IX. 
of  Denmark  was  not  always  a  popular 
monarch,  worshiped  by  his  subjects  and  revered 
by  the  whole  civilized  world — or  that,  in  fact, 
he  was  once  suspected,  feared,  and  hated  in 
Denmark  as  well  as  beyond  its  borders.  And 
yet  the  meaning  of  his  life-story  cannot  be  clear- 
W  read,  nor  the  worth  of  his  life-work  justly 
measured,  if  that  fact  is  not  kept  in  mind. 

Contemplation  of  his  long  and  eventful  career 
compels  the  conclusion  that,  in  public  life  and 
in  the  long  run,  moral  qualities  always  count  for 
more  than  mental  ones,  personality  for  more 
than  genius.  By  virtues  of  the  homeliest  kind, — 
by  sincerity  of  conviction,  purity  of  purpose, 
kindness  of  heart,  and  uprightness  in  his  deal, 
ings  with  all  men, — King  Christian  succeeded, 
notwithstanding  his  lack  of  more  brilliant  gifts, 
in  changing  the  distrust  and  dislike  of  a  whole 
nation  mto  confidence  and  love.  By  remaining 
true  to  himself  and  his  own  ideals,  hostile  as 
these  were  to  the  views  and  ways  of  a  new  time, 
he  managed  to  turn  years  seemingly  wasted  on 
profitless  party  strife  into  a  time  of  birth  and 
growth,  out  of  which  sprang  a  rejuvenated  Dan- 
ish nation,  strong,  progressive,  conscious  of  its 
own  aims  and  needs,  and  self-reliant  without 
arrogance. 

The  young  Prince  of  Gliicksburg,  who  in  1852, 
when  the  impending  extinction  of  the  house  of 
Oldenburg  made  the  Danish  succession  a  burn- 
ing international  question,  won  the  recognition 
01  five  great  treaty  powers  and  the  two  Scan- 
dinavian sister  nations  as  the  lawful  heir  to  the 
Banish  throne,  was  the  younger  son  of  a  Ger- 
man "dozen-prince,"  and  a  claimant  only  by 
reason  of  his  marriage  to  a  distant  relative  of 
the  reigning  monarch,  the  Princess  Louise  of 
Hesse.  By  the  Danes  he  was  regarded  as  a  for- 
eigner, although  he  had  been  educated  among 
them  and  had  fought  by  their  side  in  1848  and 
1849  against  his  own  countrymen.  To  the  Ger- 
mans he  was  a  renegade  and  a  traitor,  and  they 
spoke  contemptuously  of  him  as  **  the  protocol 
prince." 

Hardly  had  he  become  King  when  the  crisis 
which  had  threatened  the  country  ever  since  the 
readjustment  of  European  boundaries  after  the 
collapse  of  the  Napoleonic  empire  reached  a 
climax  and  the  long-postponed  conflict  with 
Prussia  was  precipitated.     By  the  importunings 


of  his  ministry  and  the  clamor  of  his  people, 
Christian  was  led,  two  days  after  he  had  donned 
the  royal  robes,  to  sign  the  bill  making  the 
Duchy  of  Schleswig  an  integral  part  of  the 
Danish  realm,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  a  ma- 
jority of  its  population.  It  was  the  only  time 
he  yielded  to  any  voice  but  that  of  his  own  con- 
viction. In  1870  he  held  back  his  people  with 
firm  hand  when  the  cry  for  revenge  on  Ger- 
many rang  loudly  through  the  land  and  every- 
body was  ready  to  plunge  recklessly  into  an- 
other sanguinary  adventure. 

Unfortunately,  that  first  fatal  concession  de- 
termined the  attitude  of.  King  Christian  during 
the  rest  of  his  life  toward  the  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple on  domestic  as  well  as  foreign  policy.  Up 
to  within  a  few  years  of  his  death  he  acted  the 
part  of  a  benevolent  despot,  maintaining  firmly 
that  he  knew  better  how  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  nation  than  did  the  Inass  of  its  citizens, 
and  that  his  opinion  counted  for  more  than  any 
expression  of  popular  will.  A  simple  man  by 
nature,  devoted  to  his  duties,  fond  of  his  peo- 
ple, and  loving  nothing  better  than  to  chat 
freely  and  frankly  with  the  humblest  among  his 
subjects,  he  took  an  unrelenting  stand  against 
modern  parliamentarism  and  what  he  regarded 
as  popular  encroachments  on  his  sacred  rights 
as  monarch.  And  foremost  of  these  he  placed 
the  right  to  choose  his  ministers  without  refer- 
ence to  the  political  complexion  of  the  national 
legislative  assembly,  the  Rigsdag. 

A    KING    MORE    POPULAR    THAN   HIS    POLICIES. 

The  "revised  constitution"  of  1866  was  a 
masterpiece  of  ambiguity  that  split  up  the  gov- 
erning power  between  an  upper  house,  repre- 
senting only  the  King  (who  has  the  appointment 
of  twelve  out  of  sixty-six  members)  and  a  small 
group  of  large  property-owners,  and  a  lower 
house  elected  on  the  basis  of  a  franchise  ap- 
proaphing  close  to  universal  suflfrage.  For  thirty- 
five  years  the  political  life  of  the  nation  was 
devoted  to  a  struggle  between  the  two  branches 
of  the  Rigsdag,  the  King  taking  side  with  one, 
while  back  of  the  other  stood  an  almost  undi- 
vided people.  Year  after  year  a  reactionary 
ministry  stayed  in  oflBce  with  the  sanction  of  the 
monarch  and  against  the  will  of  the  people  ;  year 
after  year  the  constitution  was  overridden  and 
the  expenses  of  the  administration  paid  ^(@i 
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another  man  than  he  was,  Denmark  would  have 
had  freedom  twenty  years  ago,  or  a  revolution. 

Denmark's  democracy  and  industry. 

The  repression  of  the  popular  will  acted  like  a 
weight  on  the  safety-valve  of  a  boiler.  Each 
passing  year  made  the. mass  of  the  people  more 
radical  in  their  views.  The  ministerial  party  in 
the  lower  house  shrank  to  eight  members.  Sev- 
eral times  portions  of  the  *'  Left "  seceded  and 
joined  the  conservative  "  Right,"  only  to  be  re- 
placed by  new  and  more  trustworthy  men  at  the 
next  election.  Social  Democracy,  which  in  1872 
could  drum  up  only  199  votes  for  its  pioneer 
leader  in  the  capital,  polled  55,000  votes  out  of  a 
total  246,000  in  1903,  and  sent  1 6  representatives 
to  the  Folkething.  To-day,  the  Danish  nation 
must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  democratic 
in  the  world.  To-day,  there  are  few  countries 
where  the  political  life  stirs  more  vigorously 
than  in  Denmark.  The  people  and  its  leaders, 
granted  their  legal  rights  at  last,  are  going  ahead 
rapidly  now,  and  with  fewer  mistakes  than  would 
have  followed  thirty -five  years  of  unopposed 
parliamentarism. 

Nor  did  the  diversion  of  political  activity  from 
its  natural  channels  interfere  with  the  steady 
development  of  national  resources.  Denmark 
has  grown  immensely  in  wealth  and  prosperity 
since  1863.  Commerce  and  industry  have  ad- 
vanced with  giant  strides.  The  national  debt 
has  been  reduced  from  265,000,000  crowns  (a 
crown  equals  26.5  cents)  in  1868  to  210,000,000 
in  1900,  although  a  hundred  millions  or  more 
have  been  spent  during  that  period  on  the  build- 
ing of  government  railroads  and  the  purchase  of 
private  roads.  The  entire  Danish  railroad  sys- 
tem is  government  property  to-day,  and  renders 
a  fair  net  profit. 

ALLIANCES   WITH    EUROPEAN    ROYALTY. 

And  in  the  meantime  Denmark  has  come  to 
hold  a  unique  position  among  the  civilized 
powers  of  the  world,  it  may  be  said,  thanks  to 
a  series  of  matrimonial  alliances  which  have 
made  the  Danish  royal  house  related  to  almost 
every  reigning  family  in  Europe.  These  ad- 
vantageous ties,  which  furnish  better  guarantee 
for  the  future  security  of  the  country  than  any 
treaties,  were  largely  the  outcome  of  the  good- 
natured  but  none  the  less  effective  scheming  of 
the  clever,  clear-headed  Queen  Louise,  whoso 
death,  in  1898,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one,  was  the 
greatest  sorrow  that  ever  befell  King  Christian 


in  his  eighty-eight  years  of  life.  Her  plans, 
however,  might  have  availed  little  but  for  the 
general  respect  inspired  by  the  King's  character. 
At  the  very  ebb-tide  of  his  country's  fortunes, 
this  treaty -made  and  newly  arrived  monarch  of 
a  third-class  power  saw  his  <  second  daogbter 
married  to  the  heir  to  the  Russian  Empire, 
while  just  before  his  own  enthronement  another 
daughter  had  been  married  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  a  son  became  King  of  Greece.  The 
Crown  Prince,  now  King  Frederick  VIII.,  mar- 
ried, about  that  time,  the  only  child  of  the  late 
King  Charles  XV.  of  Sweden,  obtaining  with 
her  one  of  the  largest  private  fortunes  said  to 
be  owned  by  any  reigning  monarch.  And  gradu- 
ally the  royal  palaces  in  and  about  Copenhagen 
became  so  many  havens  of  refuge  where  fatigued 
royalty  could  find  relief  from  the  restraint  of 
court  ceremonials  and  the  worries  of  governing, 
and  where,  between  a  hunt  and  a  dance,  the  pre- 
carious peace  of  the  Continent  was  more  than 
once  patched  up  for  another  few  years. 

A    POSSIBLE    SCANDINAVIAN    FEDERATION. 

Although  King  Christian  never  took  kindly 
to  the  idea  of  a  united  Scandinavia,  more  was 
done  during  his  reign  than  ever  before  to  bring 
the  three  sister  nations  into  intimate  relation 
ship.  They  have  now  the  same  monetary  sys 
tem,  coins  of  each  nation  circulating  without 
restraint  throughout  the  three  countries.  Thev 
have  many  commercial  and  financial  laws  and 
regulations  in  common,  and  at  present  a  th- 
national  commission  is  at  work  on  the  codifica- 
tion and  unification  of  the  entire  civil  code.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  the  separation  of  Norway  and 
Sweden  and  the  elevation  of  a  grandson  of  the 
aged  King  to  the  Norwegian  throne  tends  to 
facilitate  rather  than  to  obstruct  the  future  reah- 
zation  of  a  Scandanavian  federation.  The  elec 
tion  of  King  Haakon  by  the  Norwegians  was  & 
great  joy  to  his  grandfather,  who,  in  spite  of  his 
four-score-andeight,  was  actively  planning  Vi 
attend  the  crowning  at  far-off  Trondhjem  when 
death  cut  his  life-thread. 

Of  the  new  King  little  can  be  said  now.  His 
tact  and  his  warm  interest  in  his  people  are 
known.  Together  with  his  more  modern  views 
on  the  relationship  between  monarch  and  nation, 
they  will  undoubtedly  serve  to  make  him  an  ef- 
ficient leader  of  his  people  on  the  path  to  ever 
increasing  prosperity  and  self-realization  in  art 
and  literature  as  well  as  in  public  •  spiritei 
citizenship. 
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THE  NOTED  HOCK  SPUINO  ON  THE  LINCOLN   FAKM,  IN  KENTUCKY. 


A  PARK   OF  PATRIOTISM:   THE   LINCOLN    FARM. 


NOT  until  Washington  had  been  dead  half  a 
century  did  the  American  people  realize 
the  historic  significance  that  centered  in  the  old 
Mount  Vernon  home  and  take  steps  to  preserve 
it  aa  part  of  the  nation's  heritage. 

It  is  now  almost  a  century  since  the  great 
martyr-President,  Abraham  Lincoln,  was  born 
on  a  Uttle  farm  of  one  hundred  and  ten  acres, 
two  miles  from  the  little  town  of  Hodgenvillc, 
in  the  heart  of  Kentucky,  and  his  birthplace 
IS  to  this  day  a  scene  of  neglect  and  decay. 

One  hundred  years  ago  this  month  of  March, 
Thomas  Lincoln,  of  Virginian  birth,  laid  claim 
to  a  little  farm  in  the  center  of  which  was  a 
noted  spring,  sheltered  from  the  summer  suns  by 
A  shelving  rock.  The  waters  of  that  spring, 
even  in  that  early  time,  were  famous  through- 
out Hardin  County,  in  which  it  was  located,  as 
now  it  is  famous  throughout  central  Kentucky. 
Near  this  picturesque  natural  spring  this  strong 
young  Virginian,  a  carpenter  by  trade,  built  a 
log  cabin,  to  which,  on  the  following  10th  of 
June,  he  brought  his  bride,  Nancy  Hanks  ;  and 
in  that  little  cabin,  three  years  later,  the  Lincoln 
family  gave  welcome  to  the  child  whose  name  was 
to  l;elong  to  the  ages.  On  this  farm  the  boy  Abra- 
ham used  to  play  with  his  sister  and  the  boys  of 
his  neighborhood.  In  this  little  cabin  Lincoln 
received  his  first  schooling  in  the  primary  three 
R's  from  his  mother,  who  taught  him  what  she 
could  in  the  long  evenings  by  the  light  from 
8pice-wood  twigs  hacked  together  upon  a  log. 

It  was  during  the  nine  years  spent  upon  this 
farm  that  Lincoln  enjoyed  all  the  real  boyhood 
he  ever  had.  Though  the  life  there,  as  in  In- 
diana  and    Illinois,  as   he   later   said,  was    de- 


scribed by  the  single  sentence  in  Gray's  Elegy, 
'♦The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor,"  his 
real  play-time  was  on  the  rock -spring  farm.  Here 
he  was  a  natural  boy,  hunting  coons  and  par- 
tridges, victimizing  his  playfellows  with  practical 
jokes,  always  accompanying  his  father  with 
grist  to  the  mill,  for  the  sake  of  an  outing,  and 
for  the  same  reason  he  pursued  the  stone-wag- 
ons and  the  help  which  his  father  used  to 
general  into  service  along  the  old  picturesque 
Louisville  and  Nashville  pike,  of  which  the 
good  father  was  the  county  supervisor. 

Partly  because  of  the  growing  development 
in  that  section  of  the  slave  trade,  which  Thomas 
Lincoln  thoroughly  hated,  and  partly  because  of 
the  insecurity  of  land  titles  at  that  time,  the 
father  of  Abraham  determined  to  move  north 
across  the  broad  Ohio  to  seek  fortune  in  the  vast 
wilderness  of  Indiana.  To  the  grave  of  the  baby 
brother  the  troubled  mother  took  the  boy  Abra- 
ham and  his  little  sister  to  say  good-bye,  a  scene 
that  so  affected  the  sensitive  soul  of  that  rugged 
little  pioneer  that  he  was  never  able  to  refer  to 
it  in  later  years  without  touches  of  emotion. 
Then  came  the  long  heroic  pioneer  journey  by 
ox- team  to  the  north.  This  ended  the  childhood 
of  the  *'  First  American."  Though  but  nine 
years  old  when  the  little  caravan  ceased  its  jour- 
neying and  sought  to  make  a  clearing  in  the 
woods  of  Indiana,  the  axe  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Abe.  From  that  day  on  it  was  work, 
— rail-splitting,  study,  unceasing  energy,  tire- 
less effort, — until  such  labors  began  to  bear  their 
tangible  fruits  and  he  became  known  as  '*  Honest 
Abe,  the  lawyer,"  ''the  sad  humorist  of  the  San- 
gamon," and  '-the  politician  of  up iniDeac liable 
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integrity,"  and,  finally,  the  "crude,  awkward 
guy  from  Illinois,"  who  won  the  Chicago  con- 
vention, in  1860,  away  from  the  more  polished 
and  accomplished  Chase,  of  Ohio,  and  Seward,  of 
New  York. 

The  rest  of  his  great  story, — his  campaign  for 
the  Presidency,  his  great  and  burdened  war  ad- 
ministration, his  reelection,  and  his  tragic  death, 
— is  known  to-day  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  our  nation.  During  each  succeeding 
decade,  since  the  tragic  end  of  that  remarkable 
life,  the  American  people  have,  through  the  per- 
spective of  time,  found  their  appreciation  of 
his  great  character  and  achievements  constantly 
growing.  Yet  in  all  these  years  no  national 
movement  has,  until  now,  been  begun  to  pre- 
serve, park,  and  embellish  the  birthplace  and 
boyhood  home  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  of  which, 
while  President  of  the  United  States,  he  once 
said  :  "  When  the  war  is  over  I  would  like  very 
much  to  visit  my  old  Kentucky  home  ;  I  remem- 
ber the  old  home  very  well." 

In  these  ninety  years  and  more  since  the  Lin- 
coln family  left  that  bit  of  rugged,  rolling  tree- 
and-bush-covered  farm  the  records  of  the  Hodg- 
enville  court-house  show  that  the  title  to  the 
property  has  changeci  but  twice.  A  wealthy 
restaurant-owner  in  New  York  City  bought  it 
from  the  Creel  family,  of  Kentucky,  who  bought 
it  from  Thomas  Lincoln.  This  New  Yorker  had 
hoped  to  make  a  national  park  of  the  place, 
through  some  device  or  other,  but  business  fail- 
ure threw  his  estate  into  litigation,  and  there  it 
rested  for  years.  During  this  period,  Mr.  John 
Wanamaker  is  known  to  have  made  repeated  at- 
tempts to  secure  the  property  ;  various  patriotic 
societies  have  undertaken  to  save  the  place  ;  a  bill 


Tm  LINCOLN  BIRTHPLACE  18  LOCATf.D  NEAR  THE  CEOQKA 

KENTICKV. 


was  introduced   in   the   Kentucky  Legislature, 
but  failed  to  pass;  the  piosimaster  at  Hodgen- 
ville  made  several  attempts  to  rally  local  inter- 
est in  the  preservation  of  the  property,  and  even 
appealed,  without  success,  for  Congressional  as- 
sistance in  the  matter.     Early  in  August  of  1 905, 
by  order   of   the   court,  the   property  was  an- 
nounced for  sale  at  public  auction,    from  the 
court-house  steps  at  Ilodgenville.     Rumors  were 
current   at   the   time   that  various  commercial 
organizations   were    contemplating    purchasing: 
the  farm  at  that  sale  and  using  it,  through  some 
means    or    other,  for   advertising    their  eni-er- 
prises.     Among  such  was  a  prominent  Eastern 
department-store  proprietor  and  a  Louisville  dis- 
tiller.   Believing  that  such  vandalism  should  be 
checked,  and  that  the  property  should  in  some 
way  revert  to  the  people,  Mr.  Robert  J.  Collier, 
of  New  York,  bought  the  farm  under  the  ham- 
mer, and  with  Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  of  the  Revikf 
OF  Reviews,  and  others  organized  the  Lincoln 
Farm  Association,  which  has  been  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  Kentucky,  to  develop  the  Lin- 
coln birthplace-farm  into  a  national  park.    Gov. 
Joseph   W.  Folk,  of  Missouri,  acting  as  presi- 
dent  of   the   association,  is   supported   in  thi^ 
movement  by  a  board  of  trustees  of  represent^! 
tive    citizens,    including   the    Hon.    Joseph  H. 
Choate,  ex-ambassador  to  England  ;    the  Hon. 
William  H.  Taft,  Secretary  of  War  ;  the  Hon. 
Horace  Porter,  ex-ambassador  to  France  ;  tlie 
Hon.  Lyman  J.  Gage,  ex-Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury ;   Cardinal   Gibbons,   Archbishop  of  Balti- 
more ;  Mr.  Norman  Hapgood,  of  Collier^s  Wetkly : 
Col.  Henry  Watte rson,  editor  of  the  Louis vilk> 
Courier- Journal ;    Mr.   Augustus   Saint-Gaudens. 
sculptor ;    the    Rev.    Jenkin    Lloyd    Jones,   o! 
Chicago  ;  District  Attorney 
William     T ravers   Jerome, 
of  New  York  ;  Mr.  Samufl 
L.  Clemens  (Mark  Twain) ; 
August  Belmont ;  Edward 
M.    Shepard,    of    the   New 
York  bar  ;  Miss  Ida  M.  Tar 
bell ;  Charles  A.  Towne,  ex 
United  States  Senator  from 
Minnesota   and    now    Con- 
gressman from  New  Yor^  . 
T  homas  Hastings,  arch  it»^ct ; 
Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  editor  o: 
the   Review    of    Reviews  . 
Mr.    Robert    J.   Collier,  oi 
New  York ;    Mr.   Clarence 
II.  Mackay,  president  of  the 
Postal  Telegraph   &   Cable 
Company,  acting  as   treas- 
urer,   and    Mr.    Richard 
Lloyd   Jones  as  secretary. 
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This  patriotic  associatioji  is  now  making  an 
appeal  to  the  American  people  for  voluntary 
contributions  of  any  sum  from  twenty- five  cents 
to  twenty-five  dollars,  as  an  endowment  and 
trust  fund  for  the  association,  the  sole  purpose 
of  which  is  to  make  of  this  historic  spot  a  na- 
tional shrine  of  patriotism  and  civic  inspiration. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Lincoln  Farm  Asso- 
ciation, directed  by  the  patriotic  citizens  who 
compose  its  board  of  trustees,  and  in  which  as- 
sociation every  American  shall  be  given  mem- 
bership who  contributes  any  sum  upward  of 
twenty-five  cents  to  the  general  subsidy  of  this 
plan,  to  make  of  this  historic  spot  a  national 
park  and  an  infinitely  wider  and  broader  in- 
spiration than  that  of  the  national  parks  of  Get- 
tysburg, Chickamauga,  Missionary  Ridge,  and 
Vicksburg.  It  is  not  to  be  a  park  to  commem- 
orate our  lamentable  differences,  but  a  park  to 
commemorate  our  unity,  harmony,  prosperity, 
and  high  citizenship.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
Lincoln  Fama  Association  to  restore  to  its  orig- 
inal site  the  log  cabin  in  which  Abraham  Lincoln 
vas  born,  and  which  has  been  carried  away  by 
vandal  hands  as  an  idle  curiosity  and  exhibition. 
The  old  spring  will  be  properly  cle&ned  and  pro- 
tected ;  the  old  fields  which  Lincoln  himself  used 
to  help  to  plant  will  be  put  in  blue  grass  ;  at 
least  one  noble  monument  will  be  erected  to 
grace  the  grounds  ;  and  there  will  be  an  histor- 
ical museum,  which  President  Roosevelt  has  sug- 
gested should  be  called  "a  temple  of  patriotic 


THE  CABIN  IN  WHICH  LINCOLN  WAS  BOUN. 

(It  is  a  part  of  the  plans  of  the  Lincoln  Farm  Association  to 
restore  this  log  cabin  to  its  original  site  on  the  farm.) 

righteousness."  This  should  be  made  in  the  form 
of  a  permanent  building,  which  should  safely 
house  the  historic  treasures  to  be  gathered  and 
placed  there. 

Lying,  as  this  farm  does,  almost  at  the  very 
center  of  our  national  population,  it  will  ever 
be  most  accessible,  and  in  many  ways  will  be 
the  most  attractive  of  all  our  historical  parks, 
and  the  most  useful  as  a  common  ground  for 
the  nation,  representing,  as  it  will,  a  great  na- 
tion's school  of  peace,  civic  righteousness,  and 
unity, — a  miweum  of  national  loyalty,  where  ani- 
mosity will  forever  be  buried,  and  where  North 
and  South  will  find  a  common  ground  of  pride. 


A   BIT  OF  THE  FARM  AS  IT  APPEARS  TO-DAY. 

(The  hooBe  in  the  center  of  the  picture  was  built  after  the  Lincolns  left  the  farm ;  it  is  now  occupied  by  the  keeper.) 
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ANATOLE   LE  BRAZ. 

[M.  I^  Braz,  who  arrived  in  New  York  on  February  7  for  a  lecture  tour  under  the  auspices  of  the  Alliance  Fran- 
yaise,  hivs  already  delivered  several  lectures  at  Harvard  University  on  the  Celts  of  Brittany.  As  can  be  seen 
from  the  alx)ve  portrait,  this  gift^l  Frenchman  has  a  highly  magnetic  personality.  He  is  really  more 
api)stle  than  man  of  letters.  Eloquent  and  convincing  as  he  is  on  the  lecture  platform,  he  is  more  eloquent 
and  convincing  when,  having  chanced  ui)on  a  sympathetic  list4?ner,  he  feels  free  to  speak  of  himself  and  the 
faith  that  is  in  him.  At  such  times  he  speaks  unreservedly  in  the  fervent  yet  dreamy  fashion  that  charac- 
terizes the  Celt.  He  chose  teaching  as  his  career,  he  says,  because  "  I  insisted  upon  being  stationed  among 
my  immediate  comimtriots.  I  tiiught  for  fourteen  years  at  the  Lycee  of  Quimper  in  spite  of  educatioual  and 
journalistic  offers  from  Paris.  At  a  time  when  every  one  who  wielded  a  pen  was  being  drawn  to  the  capital 
I  resolveil  to  remain  faithful  to  my  native  province  ;  and  if  there  is  anything  original  about  my  work  it  is 
entirely  due  to  the  fact  that,  son  of  Brittany,  I  gave  myself  to  Brittany  body  and  soul.  In  fact,  my  sole 
thought  and  my  sole  ambition  were  to  bring  to  light  what  is  most  personal  and  most  profound  in  my  coun- 
try and  my  nice.  For  that,  it  was  not  enough  to  study  myself.  It  was  necessary  to  search  in  the  soul  of 
the  jHJople,  where  it  is  preserved  intact.  For  years  I  wandereii  up  and  down  the  moors  and  the  coasts  1 
haunteil  the  thatchetl  huts  of  the  peasants  and  the  fishermen.  I  delved  in  the  mines  of  their  memories,  ami 
brought  forth,  little  by  little,  their  enchantint:  secrets.  I  want  now,  if  destiny  permit,  to  study  the  rela- 
tions of  Brittany  to  the  other  Celtic  countries.  This  is  a  practically  unworked  field.  There  are  vaster 
subjects,  I  know,  but  I  doubt  if  tlu-re  are  many  richer  and  m«>re  seiluctive  ones."] 
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ANATOLE   LE   BRAZ,  A    REPRESENTATIVE 
CELT   OF   FRANCE. 


BY  CARROLL  DUNHAM. 


THE  Celtic  peoples  of  Europe,  driven  west- 
ward by  the  pressure  of  otlier  races  now 
ilominant,  inhabit  the  extreme  peninsulas  and 
islands  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  They  hold 
their  own  in  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  in 
English  Cornwall,  and  in  the  great  wild  prov- 
ince of  Brittany,  in  France.  Many  instances  of 
Celtic  energy  may  be  found  in  the  history  of 
England  ;  and  that  country's  conflicts  with  Ire- 
land, though  more  or  less  disguised  under  the 
forms  of  peace,  have  not  yet  died  away.  Al- 
though they  have  become  powerless  to  govern 
other  races,  the  force  and  genius  of  the  Celts  still 
affect  those  who  have  overcome  them.  They 
cling  to  their  nationality  in  spite  of  political 
absorption,  and  shoot  penetrating  influences 
through  the  races  ruling  them. 

We  Americans  are  familiar  with  the  Celts  of 
Scotland,   Wales,    and    Ireland.     The    Celts   of 
France,  however,  are  less  well  known  to  us  ; 
much  less  well  known  than  they  deserve  to  be. 
Until  within  our  own  time  they  have  been  an 
isolated  and  a  separate  people.     Armorica,  their 
ancient  country,  now  known  as  Brittany,  did  not 
become  a  part  of  the  growing  kingdom  of  France 
nntil  a  year  before  the  first  voyage  of  Columbus. 
A  passionate  conservatism  has  always  charac- 
terized these  Celts.     They   have  clung  to  old 
allegiances,    much  as  they   have   clung  to  the 
fringes  of  their  old  lands.     Usually  more  royal- 
ist than  the  king,  they  have  often  been  more  re- 
ligious than  the  church.     It  may  be  said  that 
their  royalties,  if  intense,  have  often  been  nar- 
row.   Their  unit  of  government  has  been  the 
clan  rather  than  the  nation  ;  the  clan,  a  kind  of 
enlarged  family,  grouped  about  a  fighting  leader, 
who  was  also  a  judge,  a  provider,  a  benevolent, 
parental,  arbitrary,  and  absolute  master.     Some- 
thing of  this  survives  among  us  in  the  vitality 
and  persistence  of  a  clan  rule  like  that  of  Tam- 
many in  New  York. 

The  Celts  of  Brittany  are  thus  a  people  of 
strongly  marked  character.  The  warrior,  at  the 
head  of  his  clan,  is  one  of  their  great  men.  The 
woodland  priest  is  another  ;  and  quite  as  inter- 
esting and  important  as  either  is  the  minstrel, 
^\\o  sings  of  love  and  war,  of  the  mystical  forest 
and  the  -gods  above.  One  may  find  his  successor 
to-day  in  the  wandering  singer,  who  goes  from 
Pardon  to  Pardon,  reciting  in  the  Breton  tongue 


old  poems  from  memory,  and  often  delighting 
his  listeners  with  new  ones  of  his  own  creation. 

Such  a  man,  born  of  the  Bretons,  trained  in 
the  schools  of  Paris,  a  minstrel  and  teller  of 
tales,  is  Anatole  Le  Braz. 

Le  Braz  was  born  in  the  center  of  the  Breton 
peninsula,  in  the  region  covered  by  the  famous 
forest  of  Broceliande,  among  the  clans  of  wood- 
cutters, charcoal-burners,  and  makers  of  sabots. 
He  says  of  himself  :  *'  I  imagine  that  the  Celtic 
Vivien  visited  ray  birthplace  more  than  once." 
All  his  ancestors  were  Bretons  of  old  stock  ;  he 
is  what  an  Irishman  would  call  *'  a  true  son  of 
the  old  sod."  His  native  language  was  Breton. 
His  parents  spoke  no  other,  nor  did  the  boy 
learn  French  until  he  was  seven  years  old.  He 
was  born  in  the  hills,  but  when  he  was  two  his 
family  moved  to  the  north  coast.  There  he 
grew  up  among  the  natives.  At  the  age  of  ten 
he  went  to  scliool  at  Saint-Prieuc,  finishing  his 
preparatory  studies  afterward  in  Paris,  where 
he  subsequently  took  the  university  degrees  at 
the  Sorbonne. 

After  seven  years'  Work  in  Paris,  confident  of 
his  ability  to  express  himself,  his  one  desire  was 
to  return  to  Brittany.  He  was  drawn  thither 
by  the  conviction  that  his  work  lay  there,  ready 
to  his  hand,  among  the  men  of  his  race.  He 
went  to  Quimper,  where  he  taught  at  the  Lycee 
for  fourteen  years,  living  in  an  old  manor-house 
set  in  a  beautiful  garden  at  one  end  of  the  town. 
The  native  peasants  and  sailors  soon  learned  the 
way  there,  and  on  winter  evenings  they  sat  about 
his  fire  telling  tales.  In  writing  of  this  time,  Le 
Braz  says  :  "As  I  listened  to  them  the  lines  of 
the  '  Chansons  de  la  Bretagne '  began  to  sing  in 
my  mind."  He  wrote  down  the  songs,  turned 
them  into  French,  and  published  a  book  which 
was  crowned  by  the  French  Academy  and  made 
its  author's  name  known  throughout  France. 

Another  work  even  more  unusual  in  its  qual- 
ity had  a  somewhat  similar  origin.  This  is  the 
book  known  as  the  "  Legends  of  Death  in  Brit- 
tany." Its  method  is  original,  and  its  contents 
of  peculiar  interest,  for  it  is  a  collection  of  the 
legends  of  the  Breton  people,  taken  down  verba- 
tim  in  their  own  words  and  translated  into 
French. 

Each  legend  and  each  variant  is  ascribed  to 
its  narrator,  with  the  place  where  it  was  heard 
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and  the  date  added.  The  patient  labor  required 
to  produce  this  work  can  only  be  guessed  at  by 
those  who  know  the  shyness  and  taciturn  reserve 
of  the  Breton  people.  The  first  edition  has  long 
been  out  of  print,  but  a  second  is  now  obtain- 
able. There  is  probably  no  better  way  of  enter- 
ing into  the  nature  of  the  Celts  than  by  reading 
this  book.  Something  in  our  blood,  something 
elemental  in  us,  answers  to  these  legends,  per- 
haps because  few  of  us  Americans  are  without 
some  tincture  of  the  Celt. 

It  was  only  after  such  a  long  and  thorough 
training  that  Le  Braz  began  to  use  his  knowl- 
edge with  the  freedom  of  a  creative  artist.  He 
is  a  born  story-teller,  who  puts  into  his  tales  and 
verses  his  own  heart,  and  his  deep  understand- 
ing of  his  people.  His  book  '' Au  Pays  des 
Pardons  "  deals  with  the  religious  state  of  mind, 
which  he  considers  to  be  the  most  marked  trait 
of  the  race.  In  other  books  he  has  described 
the  homely  yet  poetic  Breton  life,  as  lived  on 
the  sea,  or  in  the  woods,  or  on  the  desolate  wind- 
swept wastes  of  the  province.  Among  these 
books  may  be  mentioned  "P^ues  d'Islande  ;" 
Vieilles  Histoires  du  Pays  Breton,"  and  "  Le 
Gardien  du  Feu."  More  recent  works  are  "  La 
Terre  du  Pass^  "  and  '*  Les  Contes  du  Soleil  et 
de  la  Brun  ;  "  and  latest  of  all  is  the  study  of  the 
*•  Th^4tre  Celtique,"  which  brought  him  his  doc- 
tor's degree. 

Anatole  Le  Braz  is  by  origin  and  early  ex- 
perience himself  a  true  Celt  of  Brittany.  Among 
them  he  has  grown  up,  speaking  their  language, 
thinking  their  thoughts,  dreaming  their  dreams. 
It  is  because  of  this  that,  studying  the  Celtic 
peoples,  he  has  been  able  to  do  so,  not  by  obser- 
vation only,  but  by  that  most  intimate  of  all 
methods,  the  study  of  traits  spontaneous  in  him- 
self, using  his  trained  intelligence  and  his  re- 
markable talent  to  penetrate  the  characteristics 
and  peculiar  gifts  of  his  own  authentic  Breton 
nature.  That  which  an  outsider  would  carefully 
observe  and  laboriously  note  down,  Le  Braz  him- 
self actually  is  ;  and  therefore,  when  most  free, 
most  unconscious,  most  inspired,  he  is  most  truly 
Breton.  Shy  and  secretive,  the  Breton  is  like 
the  mountain  in  his  own  legend  which  opened 
once  in  every  hundred  years,  and  then  only 
when  the  twelve  strokes  of  midnight  sounded. 
The  stranger  never  enters.  But  to  Le  Braz  the 
humblest  peasants  open  their  hearts  and  reveal 
their  dreams,  for  he  is  a  brother, — familiar,  in- 
deed, with  the  strange  and  distant  outer  world  of 
France,  but  truly  at  one  with  them,  sharing 
their  visions,  loving  their  beliefs.  Thus,  he  has 
become  their  mouthpiece,  the  representative 
man  of  their  race  in  France. 


The  late  Auguste  Sabatier,  one  of  the  ablest 
of  his  remarkable  family,  writing  of  the  -Gar- 
dien du  Feu  "  in  the  Journal  de  Geneve,  says : 

Monsieur  Anatole  Le  Braz  has  placed  himself  at  the 
outset  in  the  first  rank  of  our  writers  of  romances.  1 
know  no  one,  at  present,  who  shows  a  more  original 
native  talent  or  a  happier  development.  Himself  a 
Breton,  in  mind  and  principle,  he  guards  with  jealous 
care  the  sacred  flame  of  Celtic  poesy,  which  from  the 
old  Armorican  hearthstone  had  pansed  into  his  soul 
and  illumined  his  feelings,  his  thoughts,  his  style,  his 
whole  manner  of  life.  His  tales  and  poems  show  the 
melancholy  of  the  race,  the  sadness  of  the  land,  the 
sobriety  of  gestures  and  attitudes,  the  tenderness  of 
heart,  and  that  old  habit  of  dreaming  life  instead  of 
living  it. 

But  the  picturesque  and  the  exotic  are  not  hisonlf 
qualities.  Scenes  and  events  are  symbols  to  him  of  the 
state  of  the  human  soul.  His  cultivated  and  thought- 
ful spirit  rises  easily  from  particulars  to  generalities; 
he  perceives  the  deep  mystery  of  the  common  lot>  across 
the  background  of  which  individual  destinies  some 
times  flash  for  a  moment.  So  that  aft^r  charming  us 
with  exterior  details,  with  the  quaintness  of  hislood 
stories,  he  touches  and  moves  us  by  a  sort  of  gloomy 
philosophy.  Is  it  not  the  sign  manual  of  the  greet 
artist  to  put  the  human  and  universal  into  a  specif 
and  living  form  ? 

I  should  like  to  express  here,  to  Monsieur  Le  Braz. 
my  appreciation  of  what  in  his  works  impresses  itself 
so  clearly  on  contemporary  literature.  I  am  grateful 
to  him  for  not  pursuing  psychology,  which  kills  ro- 
mance ;  for  not  inserting  any  sort  of  philosophic  reflec- 
tion in  his  poetry  or  his  pro.se ;  for  contenting  himself 
with  the  spontaneou.s  unconscious  philosophy  of  the 
human  soul  which  we  can  find  for  ourselves  in  the  old 
legends,  in  the  common  speech,  in  the  cata9trophe>  of 
elemental  passion.  In  short,  I  am  grateful  to  him  for 
remaining  simply  poet  and  story-teller.  I  am  glad  thai 
Monsieur  Le  Braz  has  a  native  country  and  is  faithfnl 
to  it ;  that  he  lives  in  his  dear  Brittany,  and  has  do  de 
sire  to  leave  it ;  that  having  a  Breton  soul,  he  does  loi 
try  to  make  it  a  Parisian  one  ;  that  he  is  ever  pushinc 
his  roots  farther  into  his  native  soil,  which  rewards  hio 
j^ear  by  year  with  her  nourishing  force,  and  inspire* 
him  with  admirable  .stories. 

Hitherto,  Monsieur  Le  Braz  has  given  us  only  dr 
tached  tales  and  legends,  such  as  "Yieilles  Histoii^ 
du  Pays  Breton,"  or  "PAques  d'Islande."  Now  he  ha." 
accomplished  the  decisive  work  of  a  ripe  mind.  I  d  • 
not  think  that  I  exaggerate  in  saying  that  "Le  Gardiea 
du  Feu"  is  a  masterpiece.  It  is  a  gloomy  and  sileL^ 
tragedy,  pervaded  by  the  simple  poetry  and  divine  ter 
ror  of  the  ancient  tragedies. 

Monsieur  Le  Braz  is  at  present  professor  " 
Celtic  literature  at  the  University  of  Renn»> 
He  has  accepted  an  invitation  from  the  AUianr- 
Fran^aise  to  visit  the  United  States  during  t^'• 
present  year  for  tlie  purpose  of  lecturing  on  iL 
Celts  of  lirittany  at  several  of  our  American 
universities.  He  has  the  happy  faculty,  not  a! 
ways  possessed  by  authors,  of  speaking-  as  w*-.' 
as  he  writes. 
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THE  IMPERIAL   CHINESE   SPECIAL   MISSION. 


BY  JEREMIAH   W.   JENKS. 
(Special  representative  of  the  United  States  with  the  commissioners.) 


ONE  of  the  most  distinguished  and  thoughtful 
of  our  diplomatists,  in  speaking  of  tlie 
Chinese  commission  which  has  just  visited  this 
country,  said  that  in  liis  judgment  the  sending 
out  of  this  commission  is  the  most  significant 
event  of  the  last  hundred  years  in  the  history  of 
China.  Heretofore,  the  Chinese  reformers  who 
have  advocated  the  adoption  of  Western  meth- 
(xh  of  government  have  been  frowned  upon  by 
the  ruling  power  ;  but  now  it  seems  that  the 
government  is  putting  itself  at  the  head  of  tlie 
reform  movement.  This  view  is  confirmed  by 
the  fact  that  tlie  commission  received  its  in- 
structions in  several  long  personal  interviews 
with  their  imperial  majesties. 

The  commission  is  made  up  of  the  two  high 
commissioners,  tlieir  excellencies  Tai  Hung-chi 
and  Tuan  Fang,  one  first  secretary,  two  English 
secretaries,  and  some  thirty-five  other  persons 
who  rank  as  secretaries.  Some  of  these,  such 
as  the  assistant  director  of  the  imperial  Chinese 
railways,  or  the  former  superintendent  of  coal 
mines  in  Hupeh,  or  General  Yao,  are  technical 
experts,  while  others  are  young  men  of  dis 
tinguished  scholarship. 


HIS    BXCELUtNCT    TAT    HITNO-CHI. 

(Imperial  Hii^h  Commissioner.) 


HIS  EXCELLENCY  TUAN   FANG. 

(Imperial  High  Commissioner.) 

After  the  United  States,  the  df)m mission  has 
planned  to  visit  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  and, 
if  conditions  there  permit  them  to  travel  with- 
out difficulty,  Russia  also.  Unfortunately  for 
the  success  of  tiieir  mission,  their  stay  in  each 
of  these  countries  is  very  sliort,  only  five  weeks 
having  been  spent  in  the  United  States,  while 
elsewhere  their  time  will  be  even  more  restricted. 

The  purpose  of  the  commission  is,  primarily, 
to  make  such  a  study  of  the  political  institutions 
of  the  various  countries  visited  tliat  they  will  be 
able,  on  their  return,  to  offer  valuable  su^<^es- 
tions  for  the  improvement  of  tlieir  own.  There 
is  even  serious  talk  anion^  the  high  officials  in 
China  of  some  form  of  a  constitution.  In  con- 
sequence, the  commissioners  are  as  eager  to 
learn  regarding  the  working  of  some  of  our  in- 
stitutions as  regarding  their  form  of  organiza- 
tion. Inasmuch  as  political  reform  necessarily 
involves    social    reform. 
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precedent,  the  commission  is  devoting  special 
attention  to  the  study  of  education,  in  universi- 
ties and  schools,  and  to  methods  of  social 
amelioration,  in  prisons  and  asylums  for  the  in- 
sane and  the  poor.  They,  however,  are  not 
neglecting  the  study  of  our  large  manufacturing 
plants,  and  have  clearly  in  mind,  also,  the 
improvement  of  the  industrial  conditions  of 
China.  It  is  a  matter  of  peculiar  interest  that 
the  Empress-Dowager  charged  them  to  inquire 
especially  into  the  education  of  girls  in  the 
United  States,  since  she  hoped,  on  their  re- 
turn, to  be  able  to  found  a  school  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  daughters  of  the  princes. 

The  Chinese  are  also  naturally  very  restive 
under  the  ex-territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  con- 
sular courts  in  China,  by  which  any  foreigner  has 
the  right  to  be  tried  by  his  own  countrymen  and 
under  the  laws  of  his  own  country.  The  Chinese 
recognize  clearly  that  foreign  nations  will  not 
consent  to  any  modification  of  the  treaties  under 
which  this  right  is  claimed  unless  their  criminal 
laws  are  greatly  modified.  Aside  from  this  di- 
rect practical  aim,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  awakening  modern  spirit  in  China  has  led 
the  more  thoughtful  Chinese  to  consider  the 
advisability  of  establishing  institutions  for  the 
better  care  and  treatment  of  the  unfortunate, 
dependent,  and  delinquent  classes. 

The  great  efforts  put  forth  by  China  during 
the  last  few  years  to  increase  her  army  and  put 
it  on  an  effective  fighting  basis  would  lead  us  to 
expect  the  commissioners  to  take  tlie  interest 
which  they  did  in  things  military,  especially  in 
our  two  great  training-schools  for  sailors  and 
soldiers  at  Annapolis  and  West  Point,  and  in 
the  Springfield  arsenal. 

The  two  high  commissioners  are  men  espe- 
cially well  equipped  for  their  task.  His  Excel- 
lency Tai  Hung-chi  is  a  scholar  who  while  still 
a  young  man  attained  the  distinction  of  being 
one  of  the  three  best  scholars  of  the  year  at  the 
imperial  examination.  Some  of  his  brief  ad- 
dresses given  in  this  country,  often  with  little 
or  no  opportunity  for  preparation,  have  been 
marked  by  noteworthy  aptness,  felicity,  and 
soundness  of  thought.  He  has  at  different 
times  been  in  charge  of  the  great  civil-service 
examinations  in  different  provinces,  and  has 
also  served  in  the  same  capacity  at  the  imperial 
examinations  in  Peking.  Besides  these  educa- 
tional positions,  he  has  held  various  important 
political  posts  at  Peking,  and  wlien  appointed  a 
member  of  the  commission  was  junior  president 
of  the  board  of  revenue. 

His  colleague  on  tlio  commission,  the  Viceroy 
Tuan  Fang,  known  as  one  of  the  most  enlight- 
ened and  progressive  of  the  rulers  of  China,  is  a 


man  of  wide  and  successful  experience  as  a  skilled 
executive.  But  while  he  has  won  his  chief  re- 
nown in  administrative  work,  he  is  also  a  con- 
noisseur of  rare  Chinese  art  and  antiquities.  He 
has  probably  the  finest  collection  of  antiquities, 
bronzes,  inscriptions,  scrolls,  porcelains,  sculp- 
tures, paintings,  and  the  like  in  China,  and  Lis 
interest  in  these  collections  and  studies  is  second 
only  to  that  of  promoting  the  welfare  of  his 
people.  While  he  believes  heartily  in  the  Chi- 
nese, and  in  the  necessity  of  their  working  out 
their  own  improvement,  he  still  has  not  hesitated 
to  employ  foreign  experts  to  teach  his  people, 
and  is  in  no  sense  to  be  looked  upon  as  anti-for- 
eign, although  he  is  decidedly  pro-Chinese.  At 
different  times  governor  of  four  different  prov- 
inces, all  of  thcQi  among  the  greatest  of  tlie 
Yangtse  Valley,  he  has  twice  been  acting  vice- 
roy in  that  most  important  region.  He  is  now 
viceroy  of  Fukien  and  Chekiang,  two  provinces 
of  China  with  a  population  estimated  at  some 
thirty-five  millions. 

To  foreigners  familiar  with  Chinese  affairs 
he  is  perhaps  best  known  as  the  governor  who, 
during  the  Boxer  troubles,  although  a  Mancha 
and  a  relative  of  Prince  Tuan,  leader  of  the  anti- 
foreign  party  at  the  court,  with  imminent  risk 
to  himself,  and  against  the  threats  of  Boxer 
sympathizers,  had  the  superb  courage  to  save 
the  lives  of  all  the  missionaries  and  foreigners 
in  his  province.  The  missionaries  were  brought 
together  in  the  capital  city  and  sent  out  under 
eflBcient  military  protection  to  a  place  of  safety. 
When,  on  account  of  the  haste  of  removal,  some 
were  so  short  of  funds  that  they  could  not  travel 
in  safety,  he  himself  supplied  them.  As  Nichols 
says  in  his  book  "Through  Hidden  Shensi," 
*'  he  is  regarded  by  all  foreigners  in  China  as  a 
hero  and  as  the  noblest  living  Manchu."  And 
yet.  at  the  banquet  given  in  New  York  by  the 
missionary  boards,  when  lauded  for  this  act  of 
heToism  he  replied,  with  characteristic  modesty, 
that  he  had  simply  done  his  every-day  duty. 
He  had  protected  the  property  and  the  lives  of 
the  people  in  his  charge  ;  he  had  tried  to  make 
no  distinction  between  persons  on  account  of 
religion,  race,  or  class,  whether  missionaries,  la- 
borers, merchants,  or  scholars.  All  were  under 
his  protection. 

Of  even  greater  significance,  as  showing  his 
broad-mindedness  and  that  of  his  colleag:ue, 
was  the  frank  statement  that  the  missionaries 
in  China  had  done  much  good  by  their  estab- 
lishment of  schools  and  hospitals  and  their 
thoughtful  care  of  the  poor  and  suffering.  Al- 
though he  is  not  a  Cliristian,  and  doubtless  pre- 
fers the  religion  of  his  people  to  Christianity, 
he  still  had  the  courage,  as  well  as  the  liberal- 
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minded  spirit,  to  ascribe  to  the  missionaries  and 
their  teachings  no  small  part  in  the  present 
movement  toward  progress  in  Cliina. 

It  is  by  similar  frank  appreciation  of  the  good 
seen  in  our  people  and  our  institutions  that  the 
commissioners  have  won  for  themselves,  not 
merely  the  high  esteem,  but  also  the  cordial 
srmpathy,  of  all  Americans  with  whom  they 
have  come  in  contact.  Yet  they  have  not  in 
any  way  overlooked  the  fact  that  there  is  and  has 
been,  at  times,  lack  of  harmony  between  the  two 
countries.  The  viceroy  spoke  at  the  missionary 
hanquet  of  the  fact  that  at  times  foreign  mis- 
sionaries had  interfered  with  the  action  of  tlie 


Chinese  courts.  He  courteously  requested  tlie 
missionary  boards  not  merely  to  discourage  such 
interference — as  their  spokesman  said  they  were 
doing — but  to  take  a  step  further  and  forbid  it. 
While  his  Excellency  Tai  Hung-chi  in  more 
than  one  instance  referred,  in  passing,  to  the 
difficulties  which  have  arisen  between  the  two 
countries,  he  nevertheless  characterized  them  as 
quarrels  which  at  times  break  out  among  broth- 
ers, and  urged  that  by  fair  dealing  and  justice 
and  courtesy  on  both  sides  these  difficulties, 
with  their  causes,  might  be  drowned  in  the 
great  ocean  which  binds  the  two  countries  to- 
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WHAT  ENGLAND  CAN  TEACH  US  IN  ATHLETICS. 


BY  G.   UPTON  HARVEY. 


IT  really  is  not  fair  or  profitable  to  judge  ath- 
letics in  general,  or  any  particular  sport  or 
game,  by  the  benefits  secured  by  the  few.  The 
test  should  be  the  good  accruing  to  the  nation 
at  large.  Athletics  should  build  us  up  as  a  peo- 
ple, raise  the  standard  of  average  manhood, 
and  thus  benefit  us  as  a  nation,  rather  than  de- 
velop a  selected  few  who  use  their  strength  and 
skill  chiefly  as  a  means  of  earning  money. 

In  America,  we  love  our  players  rather  than 
our  games.  The  result  is  that  only  one  man  in  a 
thousand  acquires  the  strength  and  proficiency 
which  make  him  an  acceptable  player.  Our 
athletics  develop  the  few,  and  benefit  us  but 
little,  if  at  all,  as  a  people.  Of  course,  we 
turn  out  teams  and  individual  athletes  un- 
equaled  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  But  what 
good  does  that  do  you  and  me,  who  are  shut 
out  from  participation  in  the  games  because  we 
are  not  giants  in  point  of  strength  or  wizards 
in  point  of  skill  ?  We  are  compelled  to  be 
mere  onlookers  at  the  present-day  baseball  or 
football  game,  or  track  meet,  to  watch  the  play- 
ers with  mingled  feelings  of  awe  and  admira- 
tion, much  as  the  Romans  of  old  sat  about  the 
amphitheater  and  marveled  at  the  exploits  of 
the  gladiators.  The  "sport"  of  the  Romans, — 
■desperate  encounters  between  man  and  man,  or 
between  man  and  wild  beast,  —  undoubtedly 
-developed  men  of  unsurpassed  courage,  skill, 
and  strength  ;  but  did  it  benefit  Rome  ? 

Our  athletes  lead  the  world.  That  is  a  matter 
of  record.  But  how  has  this  superiority  been 
achieved  ?  By  making  atliletics  a  business  or 
a  profession  for  selected  individuals  instead  of  a 
sport,  a  pastime,  and  a  recreation  for  all.  Ath- 
letics as  we  know  them  may  be  sport  or  pas- 
time for  us  as  spectators,  but  our  games  are  no 
recreation  for  those  v/ho  participate  in  them. 
The  desire  to  excel,  to  win  at  any  cost,  is  the 
root  of  the  evil.  If  we  can't  win,  we  drop  out 
of  the  game  and  join  the  ranks  of  spectators. 
The  benefits  of  participating  in  an  afternoon's 
sport,  even  as  a  loser,  are  lost  sight  of.  We  do 
not  play  for  the  sake  of  playing,  or  for  the  bet- 
terment of  our  physical  conditicm, — we  play  to 
win.  to  come  out  first,  to  excel  our  neighbors. 

What  we  need  to  learn  is  to  be  cheerful  losers. 
Any  one  can  be  a  gracious  winner,  but  few  of 
us  are  good  losers.  Until  we  do  learn  that  there 
is  something  in  the  game  besides  the  winning  of 


it,  we  cannot  hope  that  our  athletics  will  be  of 
general  benefit  to  the  nation. 

PLAYING    FOR    SPORT's    SAKS. 

In  England, — in  fact,  throughout  the  Unit**! 
Kingdom, — athletics  are  on  a  different  plane 
Love  of  sport, — of  the  game,  not  the  player,— 
is  a  marked  characteristic  of  the  average  British 
subject,  and  it  has  made  the  man  of  Great 
Britain  the  best-developed  of  the  civilized  races 
.  of  the  world.  I  mean  by  this  that,  maa  for 
man,  they  are  unmatched  in  point  of  bodily  de- 
velopment, that  the  average  of  strength  and  of 
proficiency  at  outdoor  sports  is  higher  amou^ 
them  than  among  the  men  of  any  other  natioii 
Exceptions  do  not  alter  the  fact. 

The  male  Britisher,  wherever  you  find  him, 
is  interested  actively  in  some  outdoor  sport  He 
plays  at  something  even  when  he  knows  there  i5 
little  or  no  chance  for  him  to  win.  He  plays  t-' 
win  if  he  can,  of  course  ;  but  to  win  is  not  hi? 
chief  aim.  He  plays  partly  for  the  exercise  and 
partly  for  recreation.  In  other  words,  he  con 
siders  the  benefits  to  be  derived  in  the  shape  o: 
amusement  for  the  day  or  hour  and  bettenneLi 
of  health  rather  than  the  chance  of  defeating 
those  who  play  against  him.  He  plays  fast  anJ 
hard  ;  but  he  does  not  lose  sight  of  the  laci 
that  it  is  play,  not  a  competition  in  which  h 
must  win  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  true  pleasure. 

In  all  athletic  sports,  the  benefit  really  lies  in 
the  playing,  not  in  the  winning.  It  is  no  long»^r 
sport  when  desire  to  win  makes  the  contests 
severe  that  only  a  picked  few  can  engage  in  i: 
and  these  few  find  pleasure  only  in  the  defeat  c  i 
their  opponents.  Muscle-wrenching,  bone-break 
ing  contests  between  highly  trained  men  a^^e 
encounters,  not  sport. 

AMERICAN    VERSUS    BRITISH    FOOTBALL. 

The  difference  between  American  football  an'i 
the  English  Rugby  game  illustrates  this  point. 
Recently  a  New  Zealand  team  toured  the  Unite! 
Kingdom  playing  Rugby  against  all  comers. 
They  played  thirty-two  games,  and  that  tbev 
played  hard  and  fast  is  shown  by  the  fact  tliat 
in  thirty-one  games  they  were  victorious.  Yti 
a  broken  collarbone  was  the  most  serious  injur)' 
inflicted  on  any  man  during  these  games.  Couii 
a  team  come  out  of  as  many  hard  contests  ai 
the  American  game  with  one  man  uninjured  ? 
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THE  NEW  ZgAT.AWD  TEAM   (RUGBY  FOOTBALX.)   WHICH  WON  THIRTY-ONE  OAME8  OCT  OF  THIRTY-TWO  PLAYING  AGAINST 

THE  LEADING  TEAMS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

(The  men  averag^e  about  5  feet  10  inches  in  height  and  175  pounds  in  weight.    Note  the  broad  shoulders,  and  the  costumes 

used  in  playing  the  game.) 


T}ie  New  Zealand  team  visited  New  York  on 
iis  homeward  way,  and  played  an  exhibition 
came  against  a  New  York  team  chiefly  com- 
l<ised  of  men  who  had  learned  the  game  in 
England.  The  New  Yorkers  were  unable  to 
raise  a  full  team,  however,  so  the  New  Zealand- 
ers  loaned  a  number  of  their  spare  men.  Dur- 
ing the  game  a  member  of  the  New  York  team 
had  to  retire.  The  New  Zealanders  promptly 
6-nt  one  of  their  men  to  fill  his  place,  and  played 
out  the  game  one  man  short,  as  substitutes  are 
not  allowed  in  the  English  game. 

This  game  w^as  witnessed  by  a  number  of  au- 
thorities on  American  football,  and  they  were 
highly  pleased  at  the  exhibition.  They  saw  that 
the  game,  though  fast,  was  devoid  of  rough  play, 
and  that  no  player  was  seriously  injured,  not- 
withstanding the  absence  of  armor.  The  cos- 
tume of  the  player  at  Rugby  football  consists 
of  a  liglit  Jersey,  running-breeches,  short  stock- 
ings, and  shoes.  The  knees  are  bare,  and  if 
shin-guards  are  ever  worn  they  are  placed  under 
the  stockings,  for  a  player  is  ashamed  to  wear 
them  openly. 

What  astonished  the  spectators  most,  per- 
haps, was  the  openness  of  the  play,  the  wonder- 
ful passing  of  the  ball,  and  the  accurate  kicking 
of  it  by  men  running  at  top  speed.  It  was  con- 
ceded that  the  Rugby  game  is  more  interesting 
to  watch  than  ours,  requires  quite  as  much  speed 
and   skill,   and   is    far  less  dangerous.     It  is  a 


game  that  can  be  played  by  any  one  of  average 
strength  and  skill,  and  a  mild  form  of  training 
is  all  that  is  necessary.  A  man  of  light  build 
who  is  speedy  and  uses  his  brains  has  an  equal 
chance  with  a  man  of  brawn,  and  in  this  Rugby 
football  is  typical  of  English  athletics  generally. 
Take  any  of  their  sports,  and  you  will  find  that 
it  is  something  to  afford  an  afternoon's  amuse- 
ment and  to  ''  keep  a  chap  fit "  for  the  remainder 
of  the  week, — a  game  that  any  one  can  take  a 
hand  in.  ? 

TRAINING    IN    ENGLISH    SCHOOLS. 

Those  who  have  read  "  Tom  Brown's  School 
Days  "  will  have  got  a  fair  idea  of  the  methods 
employed  at  English  schools.  They  believe  that 
a  certain  amount  of  sport  is  as  necessary  for  a 
boy  as  is  his  Latin  and  Greek.  He  is  compelled 
to  take  part  in  the  games.  The  British  idea  was 
put  into  words  by  Samuel  Smiles  when  he 
wrdte^;  ^'  Cultivate  the  physical  powers  exclu- 
sively, and  yoti  have  an  athlete  or  a  savage  ;  the 
moral  only,  and  you  have  an  enthusiast  or  a 
inaniac  ;  the  intellectual  only,  and  you  have  a 
diseased  oddity,  it  may  be  a  monster.  It  is  only 
by  wisely  training  all  three  together  that  the 
complete  man  can  be  formed." 

If  the  English  idea  were  introduced  into  our 
schools  it  would  make  for  the  better  all-around 
development  of  our  citizens.  When  the  English 
lad  goes   to  school,  at  about  nine  yp4fs.pf  i^^e. 
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THS  AMERICAN  TEAM  SCBIMMAQE. 


lie  is  compelled  to  take  part  in  the  sports  as 
regularly  as  he  does  his  lessons.  The  masters 
play  with  the  boys  and  instruct  them,  develop- 
ing their  weaker  points  and  teaching  them  to 
use  their  strength  to  best  advantage.  After  a 
time  the  youngster  makes  his  form  or  class  team 
and  plays  against  another  form.  From  that 
hour  until  he  is  an  old  man  he  is  a  lover  of  out- 
door sports,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  takes 
an  active  interest  in  at  least  one  game. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  those  who  are 
successful  in  life,  generally  speaking,  are  men 
whose  bodies  are  sound  and  well  developed. 
The  robust  man,  because  of  his  greater  capacity 
for  work,  has  a  tremendous  advantage  over  his 
competitor  whose  physical  condition  is  poor. 
On  the  other  hand,  you  will  notice  that  as  a 
rule  big  men  of  wonderful  pl^ysical  develop- 
ment are  not  what  one  would  call  successful 
men  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  rarely  intellectual 
enough  to  succeed  in  a  profession  or  in  business. 

The  training-table  as  it  exists  in  our  schools 
and  colleges  is  unknown  in  England.  Whether 
a  boy  is  simply  keeping  fit  for  his  first-year 
sports   or  training   for   his   Varsity  team,  the 


method  is   practically  the  same.     He  is  Vl^h 
the  morning  early,  into  light  attire,  and  oftjtMT 
a  run  across  country  with  a  number  of  hia  <i|i|||' 
mates  or  team  mates.     No  one  thinks  of  8etp(| 
a  pace  too  warm  for  the  slowest  of  the  p^^« 
They  jog  along  for  miles,  chatting  and  joking il 
they  go,  returning  in  time  for  a  cold  plunge  "be- 
fore breakfast.    The  run  may,  and  usually  does 
end  in  a  sprint,  but  there  is  nothing  of  that  con 
stant  effort  to  be  first    in   so  common  among 
our  young  athletes  during  the  training  period. 
An  athlete  on  a  track  team  "gets  into  condi 
tion  "  by  taking  a  few  practice  runs,  and  then 
enters  for  every  event  on  the  programme.     He 
may  come  off  with  an  armful  of    cups,  or  be 
may  show  last  in  everything.     It's  all  the  same 
to  him  ;  he  has  had  his  afternoon  of  sport,  and 
has  improved  his  physical  condition.      Sport  of 
this  kind  does  not  develop  record -makers  whoso 
far  outclass  their  friends  and  acquaintances  that 
there  is  no  competition  between  them,  and  there 
fore  no  sport ;  it  does  not  develop  men  who  are 
fit  only  to  become  professional  athletes  or  police 
men.     It  does  do  much  to  build  up  the  bodies 
and  stimulate  the  brains  of  the  whole  race. 


THE  ENGLISH  "SCBUM/*  IN  WHICH  TBS  SEVEN  MEN  ON  BACH  SIDE  LOCK  ARMS  AND  SHOCLDBBS,  FOBIUNO  A  WKXM2B. 
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A  CONFERENCE  IN  CHAMBERS. 

(Judge  '"  Ben  "  B.  Lindsey,  of  Denver,  Colo.,  with  some  of  '•  his  boys.") 


THE   CHILDREN'S   COURT   IN   AMERICAN 

CITY   LIFE. 

BY  FRANCES  MAULE  BJORKMAN. 


SEVEN  years  ago,  before  there  was  such  a 
thing  as  a  juvenile  court,  a  boy  of  nine  was 
arrested  in  Denver  for  burglary.  He  was 
brought  into  the  criminal  court,  tried  as  a  bur- 
f^i'ar,  and  sent  to  jail.  He  served  a  term  of  years, 
during  which  he  learned  thoroughly  the  trade 
»'bich  he  had  been  accused  of  plying.  When  he 
*as  released  lie  began  to.piactice  it  in  earnest. 
He  was  rearrested,  recommitted,  and,  after  a  sec- 
ond term,  turned  loose  again,  a  more  accomplished 
mrglar  than  before.  A  few  months  ago  he  was 
hot  at  by  the  Denver  police  in  an  attempt  to 
scaf>e  a  third  arrest.  He  was  captured  and 
rough t  into  the  Juvenile  Court,  still  a  mere  child 
lat  ought  to  have  been  going  to  school. 
Judge  "  Ben  "  B.  Lindsey,  who  presides  over 
lis  tnbnnal,  was  confronted  by  a  bold,  hard- 
led,  mnd  unnaturally  6harp  young  expert  in 
irne  wbo  had  mystified  the  police  by  telling 
ilf-a-dofsen  different  stories.  Judge  Lindsey 
gan  by  telling  the  boy  that  he  didn't  believe 
rn  to  be  half  as  ^*  tough  a  kid"  as  the  police 
d  raade  him  out,  and  that  lie  would  not  be 
ent  up''  if   he  was  "square  with  the  court" 


and  made  a  clean  breast  of  his  trouble  with  the 
''  cops." 

This  new  treatment  got  from  the  boy  his  real 
story.  He  had  been  led  into  his  first  offense  by 
a  desire  for  a  knife  with  which  to  make  a  kite. 
His  father  refused  to  get  him  one,  and  he  broke 
into  a  barber  shop  and  took  a  razor.  Accord- 
ing to  the  letter  of  the  criminal  law,  the  boy 
had  committed  a  l)urglary.  As  there  was  no 
*'  juvenile  "  law  at  the  time,  he  was  dealt  with  as 
a  professional  housebreaker.  Asked  about  his 
first  trial,  he  said  to  Judge  Lindsey  : 

**Aw,  de  guy  wid  de  whiskers  wot  sat  up  on  de 
high  bench  looked  over  at  de  '  cop,'  and  de  '  cop'  he  says, 
*Dis  is  a  very  bad  kid;  he  broke  into  Smith's  barljer 
shop  and  took  a  razor,  and  he  admits  it,  yer  Honor.' 
Den  de  guy  oii  de  high  bench  sends  me  up  widout 
givin'  me  a  chanct  to  say  a  woid.'' 

Thus,  the  boy  was  well  started  on  a  criminal 
career  before  he  was  ten  years  old.  Fortunate- 
ly, he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Denver  Juve- 
nile Court,  which  had  been  established  in  the  in- 
terval between  his  second  and  third  arrest,  while 
he  was  still  able  to  *'pull  up."  Instead  of  tell- 
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ing  him  that  he  was  a  bad  boy  and  sending  him 
to  jail  again,  Judge  Lindsey  told  him  that  he 
was  a  "bully  fellow  "  and  set  him  free — on  pro- 
bation. To-day  that  boy  is  going  uphill  as  fast 
as  he  was  going  downhill  before. 

A    MOVEMENT    REACHING    ALL    ENQLISH-SPEAKINO 

LANDS. 

This  case,  taken  from  the  official  records,  il- 
lustrates the  general  principle  upon  which  juve- 
nile courts  are  conducted,  and  shows  what  they 
accomplish  in  actual  results.  In  their  seven 
years  of  existence  .ttifey  have  been  accepted 
everywhere  as  the  only  effective,  as  well  as  the 
only  humane,  method  of  dealing  with  delinquent 
children.  Samuel  J.  Barrows,  United  States 
Commissioner  to*  the  International  Prison  Com- 
mission, says,  in  his  report,  that  the  establish- 
me5if  of  juvenile  courts  is  the  most  notable  de- 
velopment in  judicial  principles  of  the  present 
century,  and  that  never  before  has  a  judicial  re- 
form made  such  rapid  progress. 

In  1898  there  was  not  a  juvenile  court  in  the 
world,  and  children  were  arrested,  indicted, 
tried,  convicted,  sentenced,  and  imprisoned  in 
company  with  and  exactly  in  the  same  manner 
as  adult  criminals  in  every  one  of  the  United 
States  except  New  York  and  Massachusetts, 
where  there  were  ineffective  laws  permitting 
"child  criminals"  to  be  tried  apart  from  adults. 

To-day,  twenty-two  States  have  some  form  of 
legislation  for  juvenile  delinquents,  and  thirty- 
eight  cities  have  juvenile  courts  in  varying  de- 
grees of  perfection.  In  almost  all  the  other 
States,  bills  are  pending  for  the  establishment 
of  such  courts.  Following  the  lead  of  the 
United  States,  juvenile  courts  have  been  estab- 
lished in  Toronto,  Canada,  and  throughout  Aus- 
tralia. In  the  Irish  cities  of  Dublin,  Cork,  and 
Belfast,  special  days  are  set  apart  for  the  hear- 
ing of  children's  cases,  and  in  England  and 
Scotland  efforts  are  now  being  made  to  secure 
the  complete  system  which  has  been  adopted 
here. 

THE    CHILD    DELINQUENT    NOT    A    CRIMINAL. 

As  each  community  has  formulated  its  law 
to  meet  its  own  peculiar  needs,  details  vary  as 
much  as  the  communities  themselves  ;  but  as 
all  the  juvenile  courts  in  existence  have  been 
modeled  upon  the  principles  and  methods  in  use 
in  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Denver,  these  three 
types  together  may  be  said  to  represent  the  va- 
rious forms  of  the  juvenile-court  ideas  thus  far 
realized. 

The  basic  principle  is  that  the  child  offender 
is  not  a  criminal,  and  cannot  be  treated  as  a 
criminal.     Th^  llljnois  Jaw  se|,8  if  forth   in   so 


many  words.  New  York  provides  that  children 
under  sixteen  years  of  age  charged  with  felony 
shall  be  treated  as  misdemeanants.  Colorado 
characterizes  child  law-breakers  as  '*  juvenile 
disorderly  persons."  In  most  of  the  other  Sutes 
they  are  known  as  "  delinquent  children." 

The  law  provides  that  juvenile  offenders  must 
be  tried  apart  from  adult  criminals ;  that  they 
must  be  taken  care  of,  both  pending  trial  and 
after  commitment,  in  institutions  where  they 
will  not  come  in  contact  with  adult  criminals; 
and  that,  whenever  possible,  they  must  be  i^ 
leased  under  the  care  of  probation  officers  rather 
than  sent  to  reformatories.  Judge  Richard  S 
Tuthill,  who  has  presided  over  the  Chicago  court 
since  its  establishment,  has  crystallized  the  spirit 
of  the  juvenile-court  principle  in  a  single  sen- 
tence. 

"The  idea  of  punishment  is  eliminated,'' h^ 
says,  **and  the  facts  are  considered  simply  as 
evidence  to  show  whether  the  child  is  in  a  con 
dition  of  delinquency,  so  that  the  State,  standing 
tn  loco  parentis,  ought  to  enter  upon  the  exercise 
of  parental  care  over  him." 

PROBATION  VERSUS  IMPRISONMENT. 

The  effective  administration  of  this  principle 
may  almost  be  said  to  depend  upon  the  proU 
tion  system.  Juvenile  courts  were  created  tf 
keep  children  out  of  jails  as  much  as  for  any 
other  reason.  Reformatories  were  found  almc*^ 
as  bad  as  jails  in  their  influence.  First  offenders 
are,  therefore,  committed  to  institutions  only 
when  their  home  surroundings  demand  remoTsi 
for  their  own  good,  or  when  they  have  reachei 
such  a  depth  of  incorrigibility  that  they  have  to 
be  protected  from  themselves. 

In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  first  offender  is 
released  on  probation.  It  is  then  the  duty  oi 
the  probation  officer  to  visit  him  at  his  home  n 
regular  intervals  ;  to  see  that  he  is  carrying  oc: 
the  instructions  of  the  court,  and  that  the  hou.-^ 
environment  is  favorable  to  growth  and  impror^ 
ment ;  to  try  to  eliminate  unfavorable  cone: 
tions,  and  to  bring  him  into  court  again  if  l»t 
cannot  be  taken  care  of  properly  outside  is 
institution. 

The  work  is  intimate  and  personal.  It  is  d* 
officer's  business  to  find  out  the  cause  of  th? 
boy's  delinquency,  and  to  try  to  remove  it  \i 
he  is  a  member  of  a  street  "gang,"  or  a  resides-' 
of  a  bad  neighborhood,  the  officer  must  rep'ort 
the  fact  to  the  court,  and  the  court  may  order 
the  parents  to  seek  better  surroundings.  If  Lf 
has  a  bad  reputation  in  school,  or  if  he  has  m 
curred  the  ill-will  of  his  teacher,  the  oflicer  may 
arrange  to  have  him  transferred  to  another 
school.     If  he  is  of  working  age,  the  officer  mail 
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get  him  a  position,  and  take  care  afterward  that 
his  interests  are  not  jeopardized  by  the  fact  that 
he  has  been  in  trouble. 

As  the  office  of  these  new  public  servants  is 
Btill  a  novelty,  many  States  are  still  undecided 
AS  to  the  best  way  of  providing  for  their  support. 
In  some,  notably  Illinois  and  Pennsylvania,  there 
\&  a  strong  prejudice  against  appropriation  and 
appointment  as  tend- 
ing to  involve  in  poli- 
tics an  office  whose 
incumbents  should 
be  chosen  for  fitness 
only.  In  other  States, 
especially    Colorado, 
Indiana,  and  Missou- 
ri, provision  is  made 
for  the    salaries    of 
probation  officers  in 
the  regular  State  ap- 
propriations. In  New 
York  City,  the  pro- 
bation officers  are 
the  agents  of  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Preven- 
tion of    Cruelty   to 
Children.     As  the 
wealth  and  power  of 
this  organization  in- 
sures enough  officers 
of  a  superior  charac- 
ter to  cover  the  whole 
field  of    work,    and 
as  its  superintendent, 
E.  Fellows  Jenkins, 
has  had  a   thirty- 
years'  experience  of 
the    work    and    the 
books  of  the  society 
cover  the  records  of 
delinquent    children 

for  nearly  half  a  century,  New  York  is  better 
equipped  in  this  respect  than  any  other  city. 

The  men  in  charge  of  the  Chicago  court  com- 
plain that  the  provisions  for  probation  officers 
are  wholly  inadequate.  The  State  pays  out  for 
this  purpose  only  the  salaries  of  a  dozen  police- 
men detailed  to  the  court.  The  rest  of  the  work 
is  done  by  volunteer  philanthropists,  and  by  from 
ten  to  fifteen  women  supported  by  the  Chicago 
Woman's  Club. 

THE    DENVER   SYSTEM    AND    JUDGE    LINDSEY'b 
UNIQUE    COURT. 

In  Denver,  the  probation  system  has,  perhaps, 
been  developed  to  its  highest  point.  To  the 
regular  work  of  the  officers  is  added  a  report 
system  which  even  surpasses  probation  in  keep- 


JUDOE  "BKN"  B.  LIimBET,  OF  DENVER,  COLO. 

(The  good  friend  of  aU  boys,  nnder  whose  administration  the 
probation  system  has  resulted  in  hundreds  of  cases  of  actual 
reformation  without  commitment  to  a  reformatory.) 


ing   track    of   the   progress   of  the  delinquent 
toward  reform. 

Each  boy  brought  into  court  is  given  a  card 
setting  forth  a  number  of  questions  that  bear 
upon  his  conduct.  This  he  is  required  to  pre- 
sent at  court  every  other  Saturday  morning  after 
it  has  been  filled  out  and  signed  by  his  teacher. 
At  these  Saturday  morning  sessions  Judge 
Lindsey  makes  it  a 
point  not  to  sit  on  the 
bench.  He  goes 
down  among  the  boys 
and  examines  the  re- 
port of  each  one  with 
the  deepest  personal 
solicitude.  If  the  re- 
port is  good,  he  con- 
gratulates the  boy 
and  tells  the  other  fel- 
lows that "  Billy's  got 
the  laugh  on  the 
*  cops'  now,  because 
he  has  cut  out  swip- 
ing things  and  is 
beating  every  other 
boy  in  his  class."  If 
the  report  is  bad,  the 
judge  follows  up  the 
boy  with  kind  ques- 
tions until  he  gets  at 
the  cause  and  decides 
upon  a  remedy. 

Colorado  is   the 
only  State,  except  In- 
diana, that  has  estab- 
lished its  court  and 
framed  its  law  after- 
ward.   In  1903, when 
the  complete  juvenile 
statute  was  enacted. 
Judge  Lindsey's 
court  had  been  in  operation  for  two  years  under 
the  ♦'  School  Law  "  of  1899,  which  provided  that 
child  law-breakers  might  be  proceeded  against 
as  *'  juvenile  disorderly  persons." 

The  leaders  of  the  juvenile-court  movement 
in  Denver  thus  learned  from  experience  what 
they  required  in  their  law  and  asked  for  it. 
The  result  was  an  audaciously  picturesque  and 
unconventional  departure  from  ordinary  legisla- 
tive methods.  An  unprecedented  feature  was 
the  act  holding  responsible  all  persons — whether 
parents  or  not — contributing  to  the  delinquency 
of  a  child,  the  maximum  penalty  being  one  thou- 
sand dollars  fine  or  one  year's  imprisonment. 
The  law  was  framed  primarily  to  reach  parents 
who  kept  their  children  out  of  school  to  work, 
but  was  afterward  made  general  to  cover  the 
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TYPES  OF  8THEET  CHILDREN  BROUGHT  BEFORE 
JUDGE  L1ND8EY. 

cases  of  messenger  companies  sending  boys  into 
improper  places,  railroad  employees  permitting 
boys  to  steal  rides  on  trains  and  to  carry  of! 
coal  and  brasses  from  the  yards,  and  all  persons 
sending  children  to  saloons  and  instructing  them 
in  crime. 

Judge  Lindsey's  method  of  holding  court  is 
unexampled.  He  takes  his  place  among  the  boys 
as  one  of  themselves.  He  talks  to  them  in  their 
own  language  and  makes  free  use  of  their  slang. 
His  method  of  examination  is  fraternal  ratiier 
than  paternal.  He  even  fosters  in  the  boys  the 
idea  that  his  own  tenjure  of  oflSce  depends  upon 
their  good  behavior. 

"  It's  just  this  way,"  he  says.  ''  Td  like  to 
keep  you  fellows  out  of  Golden," — the  town 
whore  the  Boys'  Industrial  School  is  located, — 
-  but  I'm  afraid  if  I  do  I'll  lose  my  job.  People 
f\ry^  always  saying  tliat  I'm  too  lenient  with  you 
kidft  anyhow,  and  if  I  do  lot  you  off  you'll  go 
o\it  and  swipe  something  again,  and  then  I'll  get 
V;:»n\od  for  it,  and,  like  as  not,  1*11  get  kicked 
•Mt  »»f  this  court." 

t'!'o  ov>nso(|uonce  of  this  is  that  Judge  Lindsey 

'»  ^-'loM   oariiostly  assured   by  the  boys  that  he 

...vM,  t    Wi>rry   about   them   getting  him   into 

..   ..v,  '     i%\\   assurance  which  Judge  Lindsoy 

,  vv  o  *  '^ivMvov**  with  grave  thanks. 

\  .   l^,M    jmprossion   among   the   boys  which 

I,,      ,.    I    lukoN  Joos  nothing  to  correct  is  that 

..     .1   I  >rMvor  are  against  the  court  and  in 

I  iM.ii  inx;  vitl  the  boys  in  jail.      Therefore, 

y.,i  ili.u  rvnv  time  a  boy  on  probation 

'.  k  ii.\s  v'ibiirto  tlio  *' cops  "  have  a  joke 

Pt,«  tr-^uli  IS  a  universal  pride  in 

:  .      iMi.l    .siHviiiLCwith"  the  court. 


An  unforeseen  outgrowth  of  this  sympathetic 
understanding  is  the  voluntary  delinquent  This 
is  a  boy  who  comes  to  Judge  Lindsey  of  his  own 
free  will  to  own  up  to  a  fault  or  vice  which  he 
cannot  overcome  by  himself  and  to  ask  the  judge 
for  help.  There  have  been  nearly  two  hundred 
of  these  in  the  past  two  years.  Often  the  boys 
under  probation  bring  them  in,  and  the  judge 
himself  is  always  careful  to  let  it  be  known  that 
the  court  is  as  anxious  to  help  a  boy  who  has 
never  been  arrested  as  a  boy  who  has.  It  is 
partly  due  to  this  that  boys  in  Denver  are  not 
ashamed  of  having  been  before  Judge  Lindsey. 
but  speak  of  themselves  with  real  pride  as  "be 
longing  to  the  Juvenile  Court." 

The  consequence  is  that  the  tribunal  has  de 
veloped  into  a  sort  of  '*  trouble  bureau,*' where 
any  boy  who  is  in  any  diflBculty  can  appeal  for 
assistance.  A  bell-boy  >vho  spilled  ink  on  iho 
floor  of  a  room  in  the  hotel  where  he  wis  em- 
ployed came  to  Judge  Lindsey  with  the  infor 
.mation  that  ten  dollars  had  been  deducted  from 
his  wages.  Judge  Lindsey  interviewed  the  ho- 
tel-keeper and  adjudicated  the  matter  without 
injustice  to  either  boy  or  employer.  Another 
boy, — a  mere  twelve-year-old,  who  had  never 
been  in  court  himself, — came  to  the  judge  and 
consulted  him  gravely  in  regard  to  his  brother 
aged  ten,  who  had  been  giving  his  mother  gre^t 
anxiety.  The  judge  listened  with  respectful 
sympathy,  and  had  the  younger  brother  placed 
under  probation.  Now  that  boy  is  bringing  bad 
boys  into  court  himself. 

The  attitude  of  the  boys  toward  the  court  i? 
shown  by  a  proposition  submitted  recently  hy 
one  of  Judge  Lindsey's  probationers. 

"Now,  Judge,"  said  the  boy,  ** dere  ain't  no  use  tryia 
to  get  de  *  cops '  to  stop  de  kids  shootin'  craps  and  swipin 
t'ings.  De  *  cops '  can't  do  it.  De  kids  is  too  sharp  for '  cm 
De  way  to  git  it  stopped  is  to  git  de  gang  up  hereac 
tell  'era  you  want  it  done.  Dere  ain't  a  kid,  in  my  opia 
ion,  dat  won't  go  down  de  line  wid  you." 

Judge  Lindsey  has,  apparently,  endless  n^ 
sources  for  boy-reaching.  When  he  saw  that  \\\^ 
dime-novel  habit  was  bringing  many  otberwb 
good  boys  within  his  jurisdiction,  he  did  not  U 
gin  a  campaign  against  the  dime  novel.  He  n- 
placed  it  with  good  juvenile  periodicals.  Wher 
it  became  evident  that  the  lack  of  facilities  f"^' 
cleanliness  and  the  need  for  clothes  were  often 
the  first  causes  leading  to  delinquency,  Judg^ 
Lindsey  asked  for  and  secured  a  juvenile  coun 
rain-bath  and  outfitting  department.  When  be 
learned  that  what  appeared  on  the  surface  to  l^- 
bad  morals  was  often  only  bad  eyesight,  he  hai 
a  physician  appointed  to  make  a  physical  exam 
i nation  of  every  boy  brought  into  court.  T< 
these  minor  details  of  the  court  work  Jniip 
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Judge  Richard  S.  Tuthill, 
of  Chicago. 


Judge  George  W.  Stuhhs, 
of  Indianapolis. 


Judge  W.  H.  Olmsted, 
of  New  York. 
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Lindsey  attributes  many  of  his  most  brilliant 
cures. 

COMMITMENT    USUALLY    UNNECESSARY. 

Commitment,  with  Judge  Lindsey,  is  always  a 
last  resort.  So  far,  out  of  the  hundreds  of  boys 
who  have  been  in  court,  only  eighteen  have  been 
Bent  to  the  Industrial  School.  The  method  of 
commitment  is  all  Judge  Lindsey's  own.  He 
simply  gives  the  boy  the  warrant  and  tells  him 
to  go  out  to  Golden  and  lock  himself  up.  Not 
one  boy  has  betrayed  the  judge's  trust,  although 
the  trip  furnishes  numerous  opportunities  for 
escape  in  a  street-car  ride  across  the  city  to  the 
railroad  station,  a  train  ride  to  the  Golden  sta- 
tion, in  the  foothills,  and  a  half-mile  walk  to  the 
institution.  The  superintendent  is  not  even  no- 
tified to  look  out  for  the  boy's  arrival. 

Although,  as  a  concession  to  possible  attacks 
upon  its  constitutionality,  the  Colorado  law  has 
provided  for  a  jury  trial  and  representation  by  at- 
torney for  juvenile  delinquents  when  demanded. 
no  jury  has  yet  been  drawn  and  no  attorney  has 
yet  been  appointed  in  the  Denver  court.  The 
principle  upon  which  it  is  operated  is  that  the 
court  itself  is  the  best  conservator  of  the  child's 
interests. 

For  results,  the  Denver  court  boasts  that  95 
per  cent,  of  the  boys  are  treated  successfully 
without  commitment,  and  that  out  of  the  5  per 
cent,    committed    not  one  boy  is   considered  a 


hopeless  case.  Opposed  to  this  stands  a  record 
of  90  per  cent,  convicted  and  75  per  cent,  sent 
to  jails  or  reformatories  under  the  old  criminal 
system. 

CONDITIONS    IN    NEW    YORK, A    CONTRAST. 

A  glance  at  the  comparative  statistics  of  Den- 
ver and  New  York  will  show,  however,  that  the 
methods  in  use  in  Denver,  efficient  as  they  are 
there,  could  hardly  be  applied  to  tlie  larger  city. 
The  number  of  children  brought  into  the  Juvenile 
Court  in  one  year  in  Denver  was  389.  The  num- 
ber brought  into  the  Children's  Court  in  New 
York  during  the  same  year  was  7,631.  The  im- 
mense volume  of  routine  court  business  alone  in 
New  York  makes  a  certain  degree  of  formality 
necessary.  The  social  conditions  of  New  York 
produce  a  brand  of  delinquency  altogether  more 
difficult  to  deal  with  than  that  of  Denver.  The 
population  of  Denver  is  less  than  175,000.  The 
city  has  no  tenements,  and  practically  no  slums. 
The  foreign  population, — which  Ernest  W.  Coul- 
ter, deputy  clerk  of  the  Children's  Court  in  New 
York,  says  supplies  the  courts  with  most  of  their 
delinquents, — is  small,  and  generally  of  a  supe- 
rior class.  In  the  poorest  Denver  homes,  space, 
light,  fresh  air,  and  sunshine, — those  great  moral 
factors, — are  as  common  as  they  are  rare  in  New 
York. 

The  delinquents  brought  before  Judge  Lind- 
sey are,  as  a  rule,  bright,  well-informed  Ameri- 
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can  boys,  with  a  good  working  knowledge  of 
American  institutions  and  an  instinctive  feeling 
for  American  ideas. 

Through  the  New  York  Children's  Court  pours 
an  endless  tide  of  little  aliens  from  the  most 
squalid  and  overcrowded  parts  of  the  city,  dumb 
with  terror  at  the  unknown,  ignorant  of  any  be- 
neficent intent  on  the  part  of  the  court,  and  often 
unfamiliar  with  the  language. 

In  dealing  with  these  children  the  intimate, 
personal  methods  of  the  Denver  court  are  well- 
nigh  impossible.  At  any  rate,  the  New  York 
Children's  Court  is  essentially  a  court.  The 
judge  sits  on  the  bench  in  his  imposing  silk 
gown,  the  child  is  required  to  plead  ''  guilty  "  or 
*'  not  guilty,"  and  is  represented  by  an  attorney. 
Witnesses  are  called,  sworn,  and  examined  in 
the  regular  manner.  Justice  Joseph  M.  Deuel, 
author  of  the  legislation  creating  the  Children's 
Court  and  one  of  its  justices,  says  that  there  is 
an  intentional  suppression  of  all  sympathy  and 
sentiment  during  trial,  but  that  the  child  is  given 
the  advantage  of  every  technicality  known  to 
criminal  practice.  No  special  judge  is  assigned 
to  hear  the  cases,  but  the  justices  of  the  Court 
of  Special  Sessions,  of  which  the  Children's 
Court  is  a  division,  sit  there  in  tlieir  regular  or- 
der of  rotation. 

Having  a  whole  building  exclusively  for  its 
own  uses,  the  New  York  Children's  Court  can 
keep  its  delinquents  apart  from  one  another,  as 
well  as  from  adult  criminals.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
New  York  law  that  no  child  shall  be  permitted 
to  hear  another  child's  case  except  when  they 


are  charged  with  the  same  offense.  The  upper 
floor  of  the  court  building  is  divided  into  small 
rooms,  where  the  children  are  kept  until  their 
cases  are  called.  First  offenders  of  eight  and 
nine  are  in  this  way  kept  entirely  apart  from 
chronic  cases  of  fourteen  and  fifteen.  Trial  must 
take  place  the  day  after  arrest.  Pending  trial, 
the  child  js  cared  for  in  the  rooms  of  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children. 

THE    CHICAGO    METHOD. 

The  Chicago  Juvenile  Court  has  also  conspicu- 
ous points  of  interest.     It  was  the  first  to  be 
established,  and  it  has  succeeded  in  combining 
a  high  degree  of  intimate  and  personal  work 
with  an  immense  volume  of  business.      To  indi- 
cate the  importance  of  its  mission,  it  waa  made  a 
division  of  the  Circuit  Court — the  highest  court 
of  original  jurisdiction  in  the  State.     The  regu- 
lar judges  were  empowered  to  select  one  of  their 
number,  on  account  of  his  interest  in  and  pecul- 
iar fitness    for   the  work,  to  do  juvenile-court 
duty.     This  arrangement  insured,  at  the  outset 
of  the  work,  the  appointment  of  Judge  Richard 
S.  Tuthill,  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  effort  to 
secure  juvenile  legislation,  and  one  of  the  first 
advocates  of  the  juvenile-court  principle.      Since 
the  first  day  of  court,  Judge  Tuthill  has  been 
intimately  connected  with  the  work,  and  though 
he  has  since  been  succeeded  in  the  actual  hear- 
ing of  the  cases  by  Judge  Mack,  his  influence  is 
still  felt,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  Judge  Ijiafjsey 
in  Denver,  the  Juvenile  Court  can  hardly  be  hn 
agined  as  having  any  existence  apart  from  tlim. 
The    method    of    heifiiig 
cases  in  Chicago  is  a  oonipro- 
mise  between  the  fonniMity 
of  the  New  York  court  and 
the  reckless  unconventioBal 
ity  of  Judge  Lind8e3r*ft  Iri 
bunal.     Judge  Tuthill '^ys 
of  it : 


BOY  ARBAIONBD  IN  THX  NEW  YORK  CHILDRKN*8  COURT  FOR  ^'** 


"VuCAE 


I  have  always  endesvMii  to 
act  in  each  case  as  I  wopli  i^ 
my  own  son  were  before  inii  is 
my  library  at  home  chargiftWitb 
some  misconduct.  I  know  M  w 
more  helpful  principle  <fp  be 
guided  by  than  that  niiilmitW  ^ 
the  Golden  Rule,  modflM  ^ 
read,  **  Do  unto  this  child  ai^jou 
would  wish  to  have  iiiiiiUlii  Id 
your  place  do  unto  yours  l** 

Throughout  this  article 
juvenile  delinquents  have 
been  referred  to  as  boys. 
There  are  practically  no  girl 
delinquents.  In  all  the  javQ* 
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nile  courts,  girls  form 
only  about  one-tenth 
of  the  whole  number 
of  children  arrested. 
Out  of  the  568  girls 
convicted  in  the  New 
York  Children's 
Court  during  the  year 
ending  December  31, 
1904,  426  were  cases 
of  improper  guardian- 
ship. Only  23  girls 
were  convicted  of  lar- 
ceny, as  against  548 
boys.  One  girl  was 
convicted  of  burgla- 
ry, while  the  same 
crime  was  brought 
home  to  185  boys. 
The  rest  were  con- 
victed of  petty  viola- 
tions of  ordinances. 

Like  Judge  Lind- 
sey  in  Denver,  Judge 
George  W.  Stubbs,  of  the  Police  Court  in  Indi- 
anapolis, had  a  juvenile  court  in  operation  before 
Indiana  passed  the  law  which  gave  juvenile  courts 
to  Terre  Haute,  Fort  Wayne,  Crown  Point,  and 
Evansville  as  well  as  Indianapolis.    In  St.  Louis, 


A     NEW     YORK     NEWSBOY     AS 
FOUND  ON  A  WINTER  DAY. 


the  Humanity  Society,  an  organization  of  women, 
fought  for  three  years  before  it  finally  procured 
the  legislation  which,  in  1903,  established  juve- 
nile courts  in  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis.  The 
trial  and  conviction  of  a  little  girl  of  eight  for 
arson  started  the  agitation,  carried  on  chiefly  by 
the  Mother's  Congress  and  the  New  Century 
(Woman's)  Club,  which  gave  a  juvenile  court  to 
Philadelphia  in  the  same  year.  Although  Mas- 
sachusetts was  the  first  State  to  pass  a  law  per- 
mitting children  to  be  tried  apart  from  adults, 
Boston  has  yet  no  regular  juvenile  court.  A 
movement  has  been  started  to  secure  a  juvenile 
court  in  Washington,  and  children's  cases  are 
already  heard  apart  from  those  of  adults.  Other 
cities  in  which  some  form  of  special  provision 
for  children  is  made  are  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles,  in  California ;  New  Haven,  in  Connec- 
ticut ;  Pueblo,  in  Colorado  ;  Wilmington,  in  Del- 
aware ;  Atlanta,  in  Georgia ;  Springfield,  in  Illi- 
nois ;  Dubuque  and  Des  Moines,  in  Iowa  ;  New 
Orleans,  in  Louisiana ;  Lowell,  in  Massachu- 
setts ;  Baltimore,  in  Maryland  ;  Minneapolis  and 
St.  Paul,  in  Minnesota ;  Newark  and  Eliza- 
beth, in  New  Jersey;  Brooklyn,  Syracuse^ ^'and 
Buffalo,  in  New  York  ;  Cleveland  and  Cincin- 
nati, in  Ohio  ;  Pittsburg  and  Chester,  in  Penn- 
sylvania ;  Providence,  in  Rhode  Island  ;  Mil- 
waukee, in  Wisconsin. 


THE  DENVER  JUVENILE  COURT  IN  SESSION— JUDGE  LIND8EY  ON  THE  BENCH.  ^<-^  T 
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(A  French  workman  and  his  wife  at  luncheon  with  their  seven  children.    This  man  earns  but  $60  a  month.) 


HOW   PARIS   PROVIDES   FOR  THE   HOUSING  OF 

LARGE   FAMILIES. 


AT  this  raoment  France  is  fairly  flooded  with 
literature  on  the  vital  subject  of  the  de- 
creasing birth-rate.  Bills  intended  to  mitigate 
the  evil  are  being  introduced  in  Parliament,  and 
the  ''depopulation  peril"  is  being  discussed  in 
every  town  and  village  of  the  republic.  Last, 
but  not  least,  influential  societies  with  powerful 
backing  are  being  formed,  foremost  among  them 
the  National  Alliance  for  Increasing  the  French 
Population,  which  was  established  in  1896.  The 
literature  of  this  society  points  out  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  authorities,  Russia  will  double 
her  population  in  fifty  years,  Norway  and  Swe- 
den in  fifty-two,  England  and  Germany  in  fifty- 
five,  while  France  will  take,  at  the  pn^sent  rate, 
nearly  a  hundred  and  eighty-five! 

Among  the  points  emphasized  by  this  national 
alliance  are  the  following  : 

1.  France  is  on  the  way  to  become  a  third- 
rate  power. 

2.  This  tendency  is  due  to  a  diminishing 
birth-rate. 

'A.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  contribute 
to  the  perpetuity  of  his  country  as  much  as  it  is 
his  duty  to  defend  it. 


4.  To  bring  up  a  child  is  a  duty  to  the  state 
at  least  equal  to  that  of  paying  taxes. 

5.  Adequately  to  discharge  this  duty,  every 
family  should  have  at  least  three  children. 

6.  Families  with  more  than  three  children 
should  be  exempt  from  taxation. 

7.  Infants  should  be  protected,  in  order  to  dl 
minish  their  mortality. 

In  1901,  the  French  Senate  appointed  an  extra 
parliamentary  commission  to  study  this  ''iin> 
mentous  question."  It  had  been  said  that  one  of 
the  chief  causes  of  the  evil  was  the  neglect  in 
France  of  religious  practice  and  belief.  It  we> 
certainly  known  that  not  the  poorest  depari 
ments  showed  a  specially  low  birth-rate,  for  even 
prosperous  Burgundy  and  Normandy  made  a  dr 
plorable  showing.  Brittany,  on  the  other  han<l. 
as  well  as  the  Auvergne  and  Aveyron,  seemed 
fairly  fruitful.  Deterioration  of  the  soil,  pat^i^r 
nal  selfisliness,  heavy  taxation,  and  other  causes 
that  had  been  alleged  were  all  inquired  into. 

UndouV)tedly,  taxation  in  France  is  extremelj 

heavy.    There  is  a  poll-tax,  a  rent-tax,  a  dog-tax 

a  land-tax,  a  vehicle-tax,  a  door-and-window-t^ix 

and  two  customs  duties  on  all  faodatJLiffs.      While 
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A  TYPICAL  BOW  OF  BUILDINGS  ERECTED  IN  PABIS  BY  THE 
"SOClir^  POUR  LS8  LOOBMENT  DBS  FAMILLES  NOM- 
BBBU8X8,**  OR  ^*  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ACCOMMODATION 
OF  FAMILIES  WITH  MANY  CHILDREN." 

in  England  the  average  tax  is  but  $9.65,  and  in 
Germany  $11.19,  Frenchmen  are  at  present  pay- 
ing more  than  $25  a  head.     Such  burdens,  it 
was  found,  more  than  all  else  discouraged  par- 
ents from  adding  new  ex- 
penses in  the  way  of  more 
mouths  to  feed  and  more  lit- 
tle bodies  to  clothe.     Then, 
again,  in  the  matter  of  mili- 
tary service,  M.  Yves  Guyot, 
former  Minister  of  Public 
Works,  says :  **  It  is  one  of 
the  chief  elements  in  the 
causes  of  the  arrest  of  our 
population." 

M.  Guyot  also  criticised 
the  laws  of  inheritance  and 
the  methods  of  dividing 
property,  quoting  Renan, 
who  opined  that  *' French 
society  seems  constructed 
as  though  man  were  a  theo- 
retical being,  destined  to 
live  alone,  without  family  or 
relations  with  other  men." 
Beyond  doubt,  families  in 
France  appear  to  be  taxed 
according    to    their    size. 


Renters  with  large  families  obviously  need  larger 
houses  than  bachelors  ;  and  taxes  being  assessed 
on  the  amount  of  rent,  it  follows  that  the  father 
of  a  family  pays  far  more  than  the  bachelor,  and 
so  with  regard  to  the  tax  on  doors  and  windows, 
and  the  "octroi,"  or  city  tax  on  foodstuffs. 

M.  Rertillon  maintains  that  each  family  should 
have  not  less  tlian  three  children, — two  to  re- 
place the  father  and  mother,  and  a  third  to  fill 
up  any  vacancy  by  death  or  emigration.  He 
also  advocates  lightening  the  taxes  for  parents 
with  large  families  ;  removing  taxes  altogether 
from  those  with  more  than  three  children,  and 
putting  a  special  tax  upon  maidens,  bachelors, 
and  families  without  any  children  at  all.  . 

Various  methods  have  also  b(?en  suggested 
for  the  complete  or  partial  exemption  from  mili- 
tary service  of  young  men  who  have  many 
brothers  and  sisters.  Efforts  in  this  direction 
have  already  been  made  by  the  administration 
of  the  internal  revenue,  which  grants  a  pension 
of  $11.50  for  each  child  in  a  family  over  and 
above  three  children.  Again,  the  Northern 
Railroad  Company  of  France  allows  each  em- 
ployee an  increased  pension  for  every  child 
above  two  children  in  his  family  ;  and  in  the 
Ministry  of  Marine  certain  gratuities  are  dis- 
tributed at  the  end  of  the ^ear  according  to  the 
number  of  children  in  the  families  of  clerks  and 
other  employees. 

**THE    NUMEROUS    FAMILY    SOCIETY." 

France,  too,  is  doing  much  to  reduce  infant 
mortality,  and   in  the  last  hundred   years  tliis 


A  FAMILY  OF  TEN  CHILDREN  FROM  ONE  OF  THE  SOCIETY'S  BUILDINGS, 
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hati  fttUen  from  28.2  to  22.1  for  every  1,000  of 
iha  population.  The  annual  loss,  however,  still 
remains  at  170,000  children  less  than  one  year 
old.  All  these  conditions  have  led  to  the  form- 
ing of  several  philanthropic  societies  made  up 
of  wealthy  physicians,  bankers,  and  patriots  of 
rank  and  wealth  of  both  sexes,  who  have  deter- 
mined to  provide  exceptional  accommodation 
for  parents  with  large  families.  For  the  Paris 
landlord  is  even  more  preposterous  in  his  de- 
mands than  his  brother  of  London  or  New  York 
— especially  when  dealing  with  the  poorer  and 
lower  middle  classes,  who  have  by  far  the  most 
numerous  families.  Foremost  among  these  so- 
cieties comes  the  Soci^t6  des  Logements  pour 
Families  Nombreuses,  whose  name  admirably  ex- 
presses its  purpose.  This  society  was  formed 
under  the  patronage  of  a  millionaire  physician, 
Dr.  Broca,  and  M.  Gompel,  president  of  another 
very  useful  association,  known  as  I'Abri,  or 
the  Shelter,  which  provides  a  temporary  asylum 
for  the  city's  outcasts.  Also  on  the  board  of 
the  Numerous  Family  Society  are  M.  Bloch,  a 
merchant  of  great  wealth  ;  M.  Vert,  mayor  of 
the  XXth  Arrondissement  of  Paris  ;  and  the 
Mesdames  Chavarne,  well-known  philanthropic 
sisters  of  the  quarter. 

The  society  has  ];)uilt  in  the  M^nilmontant 
Quarter,  with  great  care  and  much  attention  to 


HALLWAY  IV  ONE  OF  THE  SOCIVTr^B  BUILDnVO& 

(Notice  the  two  balustrades,  one  for  the  children  aJid  one 
for  adults.) 


THIS  LARGE  FAMILY  LIVES  IN  AN  APARTMENT  RENTING 
FOR  |80  A  YEAR. 


detail,  many  blocks  of  quite  admirable  flats  for 
the  reception  of  only  very  large  families.  Each 
block  consists  of  three  wings,  specially  planned 
by  the  great  architect,  M.  Debrie,  who  has  built 
many  large  hospitals,  schools,  and  philanthropic 
institutions  all  over  France.  Each  pile  contains 
seventy-five  apartments,  with  rentals  ranging 
from  $20  to  $80  a  year  ;  and  all  the  flats,  even 
at  the  first-named  very  low  rent,  are  perfect 
models  of  what  a  healthy  place  of  residence 
should  be  where  there  are  many  small  children. 

APARTMENTS    AT    |20    A    YEAR. 

All  the  staircases,  both  outside  and  in,  have 
double  handrails, — one  for  adults,  and  the  other 
at  a  more  convenient  height  for  the  little  ones. 
It  has  indeed  been  a  boon  to  struggling  parents 
in  Paris,  this  provision  of  an  apartment  suitable 
for  a  numerous  family  and  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  great  city,  near  the  father's  work,  at  a  rent 
so  low  as  twenty  dollars  a  year.  In  these,  the 
cheapest  of  all,  there  is  a  kitchen-dining-room, 
with  an  ingenious  modern  stove  which  not  only 
cooks  for  tlie  family  but  also  warms  the  whole 
apartment. 

Also  included  in  this  rent,  ^hieJL^  many  a  poor 
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family  pays  in  a  month  in  an  American  city,  are 
likewise  a  bedroom  for  the  parents,  and  two 
other  bedrooms,  one  for  the  girls  and  another  for 
the  boys.  Every  room,  without  exception,  is, 
tbrougli  the  ingenuity  of  the  architect,  thorough- 
ly well  lighted,  with  big  cheerful  windows  admit- 
ting the  sunlight.  A  distinctive  feature  is  the 
great  broad  balconies  outside  the  windows  on 
every  floor,  where  the  children  can  play  in  safety 
or  bask  in  the  sun  on  Sundays  and  holidays 
when  the  streets  might  be  unsafe. 

VEBITABLE    -'HOUSES    OP    THE    CHILDREN." 

<*Le8  Maisons  des  Enfants,"  as  they  are  called, 
have  only  just  been  established  in  Paris,  but  they 
are  looked  upon  as  the  beginning  of  an  immense 
movement  to  house,  not  only  the  laiger  families 
of  the  poorer  classes,  but  also  those  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  the  middle  classes  whose  busi- 
ness calls  for  the  presence  in  the  heart  of  the 
city  of  the  head  of  the  family. 

Before  the  "  Houses  of  the  Children  "  came 
into  being  such  parents  might  spend  day  after 
day  wearily  walking  the  streets  in  search    of 


family  accommodation,  and  almost  going  down 
on  their  knees  in  vain  to  janitors  and  landlords, 
whom  nothing  could  ind.uce  to  admit  a  family 
of  children  into  their  "exclusive"  and  high- 
priced  apartment-houses. 

Needless  to  say,  this  association,  and  several 
others  recently  formed  or  now  forming,  backed 
by  philanthropic  capital  and  with  the  same  end 
in  view,  do  not  care  for  any  particular  return 
upon  their  money  so  that  future  citizens  be 
housed  in  light  and  airy  rooms  and  their  com- 
fort catered  to  by  architect,  landlord,  and  con- 
citrge.  Branch  societies  are  putting  up  apart- 
ment-houses, also  for  very  large  families  up  to 
ten  and  twelve  children,  with  gardens  as  play- 
grounds for  the  little  ones.  The  sites  chosen, 
however,  will  naturally  be  a  little  out  of  Paris, 
in  places  where  the  price  of  land  is  not  alto- 
gether prohibitive.  But  the  fact  remains  that 
France  is  so  alive  to  the  "depopulation  peril" 
that  some  of  her  foremost  citizens  are  building 
"  Houses  of  the  Children "  and  positively  ad- 
vertising for  tenants  with  large  families  only. 

The  rents,  as  usual,  will  barely  pay  the  ex- 
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THE  ROOF  PLAYGROUNDS  OF  THE  "HOUSES  OF  THE  CHILDREN,"  IN  PARIS. 


penses  of  management ;  and  in  the  new  piles 
now  being  erected  there  will  l)e  the  same  gener- 
ous provision  of  air  and  sunshine,  with  gardens 
filled  with  flowers,  trees,  and  spacious  lawns,  so 
that  the  little  ones  may  Vje  brought  up  in  close 
communion  with  nature.  It  is  highly  instruc- 
tive to  call  upon  certain  households  in  these 
blocks.  One  man  and  his  wife  were  just  sitting 
down  to  dejeuner  with  their  seven  bright-eyed, 
healthy  children.  The  father  earned  only  $15  a 
week, — the  salary  of  a  girl  stenographer  in  New 
York, — and  yet  on  this  Monsieur  S.  contrives  to 
feed  his  family  well,  clothe  them  respectably, 
give  them  all  a  good  education,  and  pay  his  rent 
with  exemplary  punctuality. 

THE    PHIPPS    HOUSES    IN    NEW    YORK. 

This  idea  of  the  '^Houses  of  the  Children" 
has  already  spread  to  London,  and  is  even  with 


us  in  New  York,  where  the  plans  for  the  first  of 
the  new  model  tenements  to  be  erected  under 
the  provisions  of  the  $1,000,000  gift  by  Mr. 
Henry  Phipps,  the  steel  magnate  of  Pittsburg, 
have  been  filed  with  the  Tenement  House  De- 
partment. Phipps  House  No.  1  will  be  opened 
this  year  in  East  Thirty-first  Street,  between 
First  and  Second  avenues. 

The  cost  of  the  first  block  will  be  about  $225,- 
000.  It  will  have  a  frontage  of  180  feet,  with 
two  large  archways  leading  into  courtyards  or- 
namented with  playing  fountains.  There  will 
be  a  kindergarten  in  the  cellar  accommodating 
200  children,  under  competent  teachers  ;  rooms 
for  the  storage  of  perambulators  ;  garbage  in- 
cineration plants  ;  roof-gardens  ;  hygienic  laun- 
dries ;  heating  apparatus  of  the  most  modem 
kind,  and  large,  bright  rooms,  with  a  shower- 
bath  for  each  family. 
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THE   FILIPINO   LABOR   SUPPLY. 


BY  GEORGE  H.   GUY. 


THE  United  States  had  no  sooner  assumed 
sovereignty  over  the  Philippine  Islands 
than  it  began  to  educate  the  people.  As  soon 
M  a  captured  town  or  district  had  become  peace- 
able, our  army  established  schools  for  the  Fili- 
pino children,  and  detailed  teachers  to  instruct 
the  native  teachers  and  children  in  English. 

Following  closely  on  this  radical  preparation 
of  the  Filipinos  for  the  responsibilities  and  bene- 
fits of  higher  civilization  came  the  industrial  in- 
vasion of  the  country.  The  distrustful  Filipino 
was  still  skirmishing  briskly  day  by  day  with 
the  American  troops  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
city  of  Manila  when  J.  G.  White  &  Co.,  of 
New  York  City,  sent  out  an  engineer  to  look 
over  the  ground  and  see  how  far  conditions  en- 
couraged the  introduction  of  the  electric  light 
and  the  trolley  car.  That  was  three  years  ago, 
and  now  the  Filipino  is  crowding  the  white  man 
in  the  trolley  cars  that  ply  in  and  out  of  the 
city,  while  the  duty  of  the  native  policeman  is 
immeasurably  lightened  by  the  shining  of  the 
friendly  arc  in  the  narrow  streets  through  the 
watches  of  the  tropic  night. 

The  story  of  the  American  engineers, — how 
the  Filipino,  at  first  suspicious  and  shiftless,  was 


developed  into  a  labor  factor  of  high  eflBciency 
and  reliability, — forms  a  chapter  of  unique  sug- 
gestiveness.  It  makes  plainer  than  ever  the  fact 
that  if  we  intend  to  get  close  to  these  people  we 
must  understand  their  ways  of  thinking  and 
working,  not  insisting  always  on  their  accepting 
our  methods  absolutely,  but  occasionally  having 
the  patience  to  let  them  work  them  out  and  learn 
for  themselves  the  superior  value  and  utility  of 
the  American  way. 

Chinese,  working  by  contract  on  railway  work, 
will  carry  in  baskets  as  much  as  five  cubic  yards 
of  clay  per  day  a  distance  of  eighty  feet  and  de- 
posit it  on  an  embankment  from  four  to  five  feet 
high.  Filipinos  will  not  do  half  as  much.  They 
construct  almost  everything  very  lightly  with 
wood,  bamboo,  rattan,  or  other  fiber.  They  use 
no  nails,  iron,  or  wire  in  making  either  tools, 
pumps,  or  houses,  carts,  or  other  appliances  for 
their  work.  They  employ  ''bolos"  almost  en- 
tirely in  place  of  axes  and  hatchets.  The  bolo 
is  a  long  knife  with  a  blade  about  fourteen  inches 
to  sixteen  inches  long,  three  inches  wide,  and 
about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick.  With  this 
knife  alone  they  will  build  an  entire  house,  mak- 
ing it  answer  the  purpose  of  .a  jjl^ji^^f^tchet, 
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axe,  or  adze,  using  the  point  as  a  chisel,  and  the 
blunt  back  of  the  blade  as  a  hammer  for  driving 
home  the  wooden  spikes  or  pins  which  take  the 
place  of  nails.  The  spike  holes  are  made  with 
a  hot  iron. 

EARLY    DIFFICULTIES    WITH    NATIVE    LABOR. 

The  first  clash  of  methods  came  when  the 
machinery  for  the  electric  plant  had  to  be  un- 
loaded from  the  ship.  The  Filipinos  sim ply- 
would  not  touch  the  work  at  any  price,  so  a 
lighterage  company  was  employed.  The  men 
engaged  by  the  company  did  very  well  until 
some  of  the  long  girders  had  to  be  handled.  The 
native  foreman  got  a  rope,  fastened  it  to  a  few  of 
the  sections,  and  put  on  eighty  men  to  drag  them 
to  an  adjacent  pile.  The  tools  had  been  shipped 
specially  for  this  purpose,  but  at  these  the  Fili- 
pinos shook  their  heads.  The  rope  was  the  only 
thing  they  would  work  with. 

The  morning  came  to  begin  operations  on  the 
plant.  About  two  hundred  men  were  waiting 
on  the  ground.  They  refused  to  work  unless  a 
native  foreman  was  placed  in  charge.  The  en- 
gineer promised  that  that  should  be  done  as  soon 
as  he  could  educate  one  to  his  new  duties.     But 


still  they  hung  back,  and  nothing  would  induce 
them  to  begin  work.  The  simple  reason  was, 
they  feared  they  would  not  get  paid.  In  the 
old  Spanish  days  they  were  usually  cheated  out 
of  some  of  their  pay.  There  was  no  redress,  as 
any  chance  of  a  native  securing  justice  in  a 
Spanish  court  was  out  of  the  question.  They 
had  as  yet  no  reason  to  think  the  American 
more  honest  than  the  Spaniard.  Hence,  they 
would  not  move  a  hand  until  paid  a  whole  day's 
wages  in  advance.  Presently  the  manager  be- 
thought him  of  a  large  number  of  brass  tool- 
room checks,  stamped  with  the  letters  "  J.  G. 
W.  &  Co.,"  which  had  been  stowed  away  in  a 
cellar.  These  were  given  out  as  vouchers  for 
the  amount  of  the  day's  pay.  The  plan  worked 
well,  and  after  a  few  weeks  the  natives,  finding 
they  were  treated  fairly,  became  more  tolerant 
of  their  new  duties. 

When  the  first  batch  of  men  mustered  for 
work  they  looked  small  and  pinched  and  half- 
starved,  and  many  of  them  were  hollow-chested 
and  weak  of  limb.  The  manager  gave  them 
daily  an  allowance  wherewith  to  buy  a  hot  lunch, 
and  saw  that  it  was  duly  spent.  There  were 
tiendas  attached  to  every  gang,  where  wholesome 
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food  waa  served.  The  better  fare  soon  worked 
a  wonderful  change  in  the  physique  of  the  men. 
Their  muscles  filled  out,  they  grew  bigger 
and  held  themselves  straighter.  They  began, 
too,  to  put  on  the  airs  of  prosperity,  for  such 
wages  as  they  were  earning  had  never  before 
been  dreamed  of.  Moreover,  the  Americano  had 
made  a  clean  sweep  of  the  *<  capitas^''  the 
"squeeze,"  or  percentage,  which  formerly  never 
failed  to  go  into  the  pocket  of  the  foreman. 
The  Filipino  began  to  be  glad  that  he  had 
been  reconquered,  for  with  big  pay — and  every 
centavo  of  it — and  nourishing  food  every  day, 
and  kindness  at  the  hands  of  his  employers,  he 
felt  that  a  new  day  was  dawning. 

Meantime,  however,  the  manager  began  to  be 
sorely  worried  at  a  mysterious  fluctuation  in  his 
labor  supply.  Many  of  his  best  men  would  be 
absent  for  days  at  a  time.  An  engineer,  in  re- 
verting feelingly  to  his  experience  at  this  time, 
says  :  "  One  of  the  peculiar  things  with  the  na- 
tives is  that  whenever  they  want  to  go  off  it  is 
always  a  case  of  their  mother  being  dead.  I 
know  of  one  native  who  buried  six  mothers  in- 
side of  three  months.  He  was  employed  in  the 
storeroom,  and  1  just  let  him  off  each  time  and 


kept  account  to  see  how  far  it  would  go."  After 
a  while  it  dawned  on  the  manager  that  the  peo- 
ple he  was  directing  had  a  markedly  domestic 
tendency,  and  that  their  unsettled  habits  were 
caused  in  a  great  measure  by  their  unwilling- 
ness to  be  far  away  from  their  families,  who 
were  living  in  distant  villages.  So  he  ran  up  a 
large  number  of  nipa  shacks  close  to  where  the 
construction  was  going  on,  and  here  he  trans- 
planted the  families  and  household  gods  of  the 
laborers.  Soon  he  organized  a  series  of  variety 
shows,  and  even  put  up  a  couple  of  cockpits,  and, 
in  fact,  made  a  little  Coney  Island  for  the  set- 
tlement. The  laborers  were  delighted,  and  the 
manager  had  all  the  labor  he  wanted. 

AWKWARD    USE    OF   AMERICAN    TOOLS. 

For  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  construction 
Operations,  the  men  were  allowed  to  use  the  new 
tools  very  much  in  their  own  way.  They  would 
put  down  the  shovel  and  push  the  loose  earth 
on  to  it  with  their  feet.  They  preferred  to  sit 
down  flat  in  a  trench  and  use  their  hands  as 
shovels.  Months  after  the  right  way  of  han- 
dling the  shovel  had  been  learned,  a  workman  on 
being  spoken  to  sharply,  or  on  being  in  any  way 
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disconcerted,  would  drop  his 
shovel  and  begin  carrying 
the  loose  earth  with  his 
hands.  In  leveling  the  grade 
for  railroad  work  the  Fili- 
pinos would  always  use  their 
feet,  and  in  <* bonding"  the 
rails,  which  was  very  partic- 
ular work,  they  were  most 
careful  and  efficient.  They 
were  sadly  exercised  about 
the  wheelbarrow.  To  begin 
with,  they  would  load  it  up 
with  gravel  or  stones,  then 
lift  it  to  their  shoulders  and 
stagger  away.  Then  they 
had  difficulty  in  guiding  it. 
But  soon  they  tied  a  short 
rope  to  the  handles,  and 
looped  it  over  their  necks. 
Even  then  they  preferred  to 
take  half -loads  and  make 
more  frequent  trips.  The 
Filipino  objects  to  work  in- 
volving weighty  loads  ;  un- 
like   the    Chinese    laborer, 

ixz^^       i/iic      v^iiiiicoc       i«L/vxc    ,  THE  FILIPINO  METHOD  OF  CLIMBING  TROLLEY  POLES. 

who  carries  extremely  heavy 

burdens  by  a  yoke  over  the  shoulders  and  neck,  cutting  by  pushing,  often  involves  buckling  or 
The  Filipino  and  Chinese  saw  has  the  teeth  breaking  in  the  hands  of  a  novice.  The  Filipino 
reversed  and  cuts  by  pulling.  It  was  found  ad-  crude  plane  cuts  by  pushing  ;  but  after  some 
visable  to  continue  its  use,  as  it  was  better  for  teaching  the  natives  took  kindly  to  our  push- 
many  purposes  than  the  American  saw,  which,  plane.     They  make  excellent  blacksmiths,  and 


THOLLEY  CAR  IN  OPERATION  IN  THE  STREETS  OF  MANILA. 

(Before  the  advent  of  the  trolley  Hystem,  the  carriage  on  the  left  of  picture  was  the  ordinary  vehicle  of  travel  for 

the  better  class.) 
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FILIPINO  LABOKEIt8  FHKPAIIINO  FOUXDATIOXS  FOK  POWEK   HOU8K— APKII*,   1904. 

appreciate  the  American  forge  and  machine  good  work.  They  very  readily  adopted  the  A  me  i* 
Ux)ls.  wi  til  which  they  can  turn  out  an  improved  ican  power  saws,  phmers,  and  boring  machines, 
standard   of    work.      The    native   carpenters   do      but  preftM-red  their  own  hand  tools. 

FILIPINO    LINEMKN,    MOTOKMKN,    AND    TRACKLA YKKS. 

They  make  splencHd  linemen,  as  tliey  can 
match  any  monkey  at  walking  to  the  top  of  a 
pole.  When  the  trolley  line  w^as  opened  tlui 
inotormen  and  conductors  were  all  Americans  ; 
now  tlie  cars  are  manned  entirely  by  Filipinos. 

Whcm  Governor  Taft  was  in  Manila,  last  Au- 
gust, he  was  much  impressed  with  the  industrial 
parade  given  in  his  honor.  In  the  procession 
were  representatives  of  all  classes  of  labor  that 
took  part  in  the  construction  of  the  White  elec- 
tric plant  and  the  electric  road.  'Commenting 
on  the  festivities  of  the  occasion,  the  correspond- 
ent of  a  Manila  paper  says  : 

In  the  procession  Monday,  it  may  have  been  my  op- 
timistic imaginntion,  but  I  thought  the  workers,— line- 
men, track-layers,  and  others, — from  the  street  railway 
walked  with  more  pride  in  their  l)earing  than  the  gov- 
ernment and  city  workmen.  They  carried  their  heads 
up,  and  walked  with  a  swing,  as  much  as  to  say  :  "  We 
helped  to  make  this  big  railway-.  It  is  our  work,  and 
we  are  proud  of  it."  They  had  more  the  air  of  Ameri- 
can artisans  rejoicing  in  their  labor  than  any  Filipinos 
TiiK  POWER  HOU8E  COMPLETED  BY  NATIVE  uiBOK-  ^  b'^^'G  cver  noticed.     These  commercial  organizations 

APRIL,  1906.  are  great  civilizers. 
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II.— THE  SOUTH  AND  THE  EAST.* 

ARGENTINA,  Chile,  and  Brazil  are  the  only 
countries  in  the  southern  and  eastern  por- 
tions of  the  continent  of  South  America  which 
liave  a  periodical  press  at  all  comparable  to  our 
own  in  vigor,  virility,  and  influence.  The  publi- 
cations of  Paraguay  and  Uruguay  are  of  less  im- 
portance, although  several  of  the  daily  news- 
papers of  Montevideo,  the  Uruguayan  capital, 
r  are  excellent  and  influential.  It  is  to  Argen- 
'  tina,  however,  that  we  must  turn  for  a  jour- 
nalism built  on  lines  that  appeal  to  Americans. 

ARGENTINA. 

The  note  of  progress,  enterprise,  and  largeness 
is  evident  in  the  periodical  press  of  Argentina, 
as  it  is  in  almost  every  other  phase  of  life  in 
that  great  southern  republic.  The  Argentinos 
are  essentially  a  periodical  (particularly  a  news- 
paper) reading  people.  The  number  of  Argen- 
tine daily  journals  is  up  in  the  hundreds,  and, 
/  as  the  press  is  absolutely  free  from  governmental 
'  interference,  there  is  a  wide  diversity  evident  in 
the  character  and  quality  of  the  journals.  The 
price  of  the  dailies  is  a  little  higher  than  in  this 
country  (it  averages  three  or  four  cents  a  copy 
for  dailies),  this  being  due  chiefly  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  paper  manufactured  in  the 
country. 

While  there  are  many  flourishing  cities  of 
large  and  increasing  size,  it  is  almost  as  true 
that  Buenos  Ayres  is  Argentina  as  it  is  that 
Paris  is  France.  The  great  dailies  of  the  capital 
are  influential  and  of  wide  circulation.  The 
best-known  modern  journals  are  the  Prensa 
(Press)  and  the  Nacion  (Nation).  The  Prensa 
is  the  popular  daily,  with  the  largest  circulation, 
— from  150,000  to  200,000.  It  is  read  by  the 
masses  of  the  people,  and  is  an  excev  Jingly 
well-paying  property.  Its  proprietor,  Dr.  J.  C. 
Paz,  was  formerly  minister  to  Paris.  His  son, 
Senor  Ezequiel  P.  Paz,  is  the  editor.  The 
Prensa  is  the  best- known  and  most  influential 
newspaper  in  South  America.  It  has  a  mag- 
nificent plant,  with  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in 
the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  conducts  an  al- 
most unique  series  of  philanthropic  newspaper 
enterprises.  Throughout  the  republic  the  Prensa 
is,  in  fact,  '*  not  only  a  newspaper,  but  a  free 
iioctor,    a    free   lawyer,   a    free  library,    a    free 

♦The  first  article  under  this  general  title,  treating  of  the 
North  and  West  of  the  continent,  appeared  in  the  Revikw 
for  January. 
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in  South  America.  It  belongs  to  Gen. 
lomc  Mitre.  It  is  of  less  sensational  cha 
than  the  Prensa,  but  of  great  influence. 
of  these  papers  issue  special  annual  edition 
which  are  very  bulky  and  ambitious  in  make-i 
Among  the  evening  papers,  the  Diario  (Jou 
is  perhaps  the  best  known  and  most  influential 
Its  editor  and  proprietor  is  Senator  Leinez,  whi 
is  probably  the  most  famous  typical  living  Soutil 
American  editor.  The  Diario  is  now  one  of 
oflicial  organs  of  the  government     Its  ci: 
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tion,  however,  is  almost  exclusively  in  Buenos 
Ayres.     The  Ticmpo  (Times)  is  another  evening 
daily,  edited  by  the  veteran  Dr.  Vega  Belgrano. 
One  of  the  well-known  but  less  influential  mod- 
ern dailies  is  the  Trlhann,  which  enjoyed  govern- 
ment   patronage    for    many    years.      Tlu;    P<n's 
(Countiry)  is  another  journal  of  influence,  edited 
l»y     Dr.    Uriburu.     a 
member  of    the    Ar- 
gentine   House     of 
Deputies. 

Buenos  Ayres  is  a 
polyglot  city,  (lesj)ite 
the  large  preponder 
ance  of  the  Latin 
tongues,  particularly, 
of  course,  Spanish 
and  Italian,  spoken 
by  its  inhabitants. 
There  are  dailies  of 
large  circulation  in 
most  of  the  European 
tongues.  In  fact,  the 
oldest  daily  in  the 
city  is  the  Slmuhtrd, 

the  organ  of  the  Eng-  du.  francisco  uriburu. 

lish-speaking  peoples.  (Editor  of  the  Pain.) 

Other   well-known 

journals  in  English  are  th(^  l^uenos  Ayres  lUr 
«A/ and  the  Sout/tem  Cmss.  The  English  speak- 
ing people  also  havc^  two  weeklies,  —  the  Timt;s 
of  Aifjfnfina  and  the  Jicneir  of  the  Itlvir  Platt\ 
the  leading  commercial  organ  There  are  many  • 
Germans  in  the  Arjrentine  capital,  and  they 
have  a  number  of  prospi-rous  organs,  among  the  . 
best  known  of  which  are  the  Arf/entischcr  Voiles- 
freund  (Argentine  P'riend  of  the  People),  the 
AvfjentiscJirr  latjchlotl^  the  Buenos  Ayres  Ilanfhls 
Zeifufit/  (Commercial  Herald),  and,  best  known 
of  all,  the  DeuiscJte  La  JVata  Zfifuu<i  (German 
La  Plata  Herald).  The  Italians  have  La  Putria 
(If lie  Ibiliaui  (Italian  Fatherland),  daily,  and  the 
BahliK  a  comic  weekly.  For  the  French,  there 
are  the  Courner  tie  la  [Votn  and  the  Frongais, 
For  the  Arabians  and  Syrians,  there  is  Assnk, 
and  for  the  Socialists  the  Vonrdrfs  (Forward). 
Th<*re  is  a  Ghurch  paper,  the  \'oz  dc  hi  hfhsia. 
'i'he  (\)rreo  Esjatnol  is  the  organ  of  the  Spanianls 
proper.  Although  the  Argentine  people  speak 
S[)anish,  they  have  very  little  sympathy  with 
Spaniards,  and,  while  tiiey  read  an  immense 
number  of  foreign  papers, — French,  German, 
and  English. — and  always  eagerly  inquire  for 
the  latest  news  from  Paris.  London,  Berlin,  and 
New  York,  th«'y  are  generally  indifferent  to 
wMiat  the  people  are  saying  or  doing  in  Madrid. 

Among  the  illustrated  popular  weeklies   are 
the  llustrncion  ,St(d-Afutrirona  (Illustrated  South 


American),  which  makes  a  specialty  of  fiction 
illustrated  articles,  and  matter  of  special  inttrv^l 
to  women  ;  Cards  y  Caretas  ( Faces  and  \\y. 
Faces),  and  P.  B,  T.  Caras  y  Care^n^  is  a  coiui>  \ 
journal,  illustrated  partly  in  color,  whicli  pokes 
fun  at  political  and  social  personages.  Some  of 
its  cartoons  have  been  reproduced  from  tiin*^  v 
time  in  the  Review  op  Reviews.  P.  B.  T.  stanis 
for  Pt'hete  (Spanish,  Pay  Bay  Tay,  pronuiiiU 
tion  of  the  tliree  capital  letters).  A/^/r.  \h 
word,  means  Saucy  Little  Thing.  There  isak 
the  Don  Quixote.^  a  weekly  like  our  L^uck.  TIhh 
journals  reflect  the  spirit  of  the  Argentine  \^^ 
pie,  who  are  traditionally  noted  for  niakinj:  \\\\\ 
of  everything  and  everybody. 

There  are  not  many  serious  reviews  publisWi 
in  A  rgentina.     The  people  get  their  serious  con 
ment  on  the  politics,  economics,  science,  art,  jidI 
literature  in   the  special  articles   in    the  %m\ 
dailies.     There  are,  however,  several   monthly 
reviews,  published  under  the  auspices  of  tliovm 
versities,  which  are  worth  noting.     The  -4""'^ 
dr  hi    Universidad   de    Buenos   Ayres  (AnnaU  </' 
the  University  of  Buenos  Ayres)  is  a  thoughtfii 
review,  publishing  articles  on  sociological  me*: 
ical,  legal,  and  literary  topics.     Another  review 
of  like  character,  but  giving  more  attention  i 
history,  is  the  Revista  de  Derecho,  Ilistoria  y  I. 
tins  ( Review  of  History  and  Literature).    In  tilo 
cational    matters    there    are    the    Anale^  (h 
Academia    de     Ciencias^    Revista    de    la    Srtcif'^-^' 
Clentijic  Argentine^  Anales  del  In^itituto  fieoyrnjif. 
and   the   Monitor  de  la   Fducacion    Cotniin,    puV 
lished    by  the  national  board  of  education  at 
Buenos  Ayres. 

The  dailies  of  the  capital  publish  a  good  lieJ 
of  fiction,  and  republish  many  of  the  standarl 
works  of  Argentine  and  foreign  authors,  whicj 
they  sell  in  paper  form  at  a  very  low  price.  TLa 
is  a  very  popular  feature  of  journalism  in  Arp 
tina.  All  the  famous  works  of  the  world,  alm^ 
as  soon  as  issued,  are  translated  into  Spai^.ifl^ 
and  published  at  a  very  low  figure.  For  $1.0i 
(Argentine)  a  month  (a  little  over  40  Anifrf 
can  cents)  one  can  obtain  three  paper  novfl^ 
The  large  department  stores  also  make  a  pracn-^ 
of  giving  away  these  popular  novels,  with  ih'i 
imprint  on  them  for  advertisement.  Some  vrsr- 
ago  there  was  published  in  Buenos  Ayres,  k\\\\ 
same  time  as  in  Paris,  "  La  Debacle  "  and  otir 
novels  of  £mile  Zola. 

The  capital,  with  its  million  inhabitants,  sf^ 
the  tone  for  the  nation.  There  are,  however 
number  of  other  cities  which  publish  influeii!u| 
journals  of  their  own.  In  Rosario  there  is  tb] 
Capital;  in  Mendoza,  Los  Andes ;  and  in  T\i  I 
man,  the  Orden  (Order).  There  are  nnore  thj| 
a  thousand  in  the  country  altogether. 
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The  development  of  the  Cliilean  press  is  fairly 
representative  of  the  development  of  the  South 
American  press  in  general.     In  the  time  of  Span- 
ish domination    there  was  very  little   reading 
done,  and  no  periodical  publications  were  issued. 
With  the  declaration  of  independence,  however, 
came  the  beginning  of  the  periodical  press.     In 
February,  1812,  the  Aurora  de   Chile  appeared. 
h  was  established   by  tlje  government  for  the 
purpose  of  declaring  and  defending  the   ideas 
and  principles  of  tlie  revolution.     Its  first  editor, 
the  pioneer  journalist  of  Chile,  was  the  patriot- 
priest  Camilo    H:mriquez.     The    machines  and 
type  used  in  the  publication  of  this  journal  were 
imported  from  the    ITnited    States,   as  well  as 
were  the  workmen  who  used  them.     The  young 
government  was  in   earnest,   and    in   order  to 
pmmole  the  reading  of  books,  magazines,  and 
newspapers  it  established  an  institution  known 
as  the  Sociedad  de  Lectura,  which  directed  the 
reading  of  the  people.     Journalism  soon  d^vel- 
o{ied.     Many  political  publications  were  issued 
which  had  a  transient  existence,  but  soon  other 
publications  of  more  permanent  value  appeared, 
liy  the  middle  of  the  last  century  the  Chilean 
press  had  reached  such   a  state  of   excellence 
that  its  Nestor,  Senor  Zorobabel  Rodriguez,  is 
generally  regarded  as  the  best  journalist  ever 
produced  by  Latin  America.     At  present  the 
<  hilean  press  is  excellent  in  character  and  tone. 
Tiif  cable  news  is  also  accurate  and  extensive. 

There  are  several  well-edited  and  successful 
^  liilean  weeklies,  chief  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  Sucesos  and  Ziy  Zag,  Both  of  those 
tnake  a  specialty  of  cartoons, — the  former  b(»ing 
published  in  Valparaiso  and  the  latter  in  Val- 
paraiso and  Santiago.  They  are  veiy  popular, 
as  iho  Chilenos  are  quick-witted  and  have  a  keen 
appreciation  of  the  humorous.  Both  the  Zig  Zag 
and  the  Sucesos  are  illustrated  in  color,  and  have 
literary  and  political  news  as  well  as  humorous 
bits.  Among  the  other  weeklies  of  Santiago 
are  the  Ilastmctonj  a  literary  and  illustrated  mag- 
azine five  or  six  years  old  ;  the  Lira  ChtleilOy 
lUtrary  and  illustrated  ;  the  Plumay  Lapiz,  of  the 
same  general  tone;  and  the  Ljunes  de  el  Chlleflo. 
In  Santiago  there  also  appears  the  twice  a-month 
review  Pensamiento  Latino. 

The  most  enterprising  and  perhaps  the  most 
influential  daily,  with  morning  and  evening 
editions  in  both  Valparaiso  and  Santiago,  is  the 
M'Tcurio.  This  is  the  oldest  daily  paper  in 
Chile,  having  been  established  in  18*27.  Next 
m  influence  is  the  Ferrocarril,  of  Santiago,  the 
representative  of  the  agricultural  and  landed  in- 
,<*re»t8.      It  was  founded  in  1855.     In  Santiago, 


also,  is  the  Diario  llustrado,  the  CJiUnlo  (popu- 
lar and  political),  the  Ley  (political),  and  the 
I^orvcnir.  In  Valparaiso,  in  addition  to  those 
already  mentioned,  are  the  Cnion  (political)  and 
the  IJeraldo  (political).  Among  the  newspapers 
of  the  provinces  are  the  Patria  and  the  Nacional, 
of  Iquique  ;  the  Industrial,  of  Antofagasta  ;  and 
the  Pais  and  the  Sw\  of  Concepcion. 


Throughout  the  vast  extent  of  the  republic  of 
Brazil  there  are  many  daily  and  weekly  news- 
papers published,  but  the  only  periodicals  which 
are  of  sufficient  influence  to  ileserve  notice  here 
are  issued  in  the  capital,  Kio  de  Janeiro.  The 
monthly  Kosmos^  now  in  its  second  year,  which 
is  peculiar  in  tone,  is  the  only  magazine  of  note. 
There  is,  however,  a  monthly  medical  review 
which  has  stood  the  test  of  time.  During  the 
past  few  months  a  new  magazine,  called  kena- 
scenciia,  has  been  issued.  Among  the  weeklies, 
the  Revista  da  Semana,  which  is  a  supplement  of 
the  daily  Jornal  do  Brasil^  is  the  best  known. 
These  are,  of  course,  all  in  Portuguese.  There 
is  a  host  of  cheap  weeklies,  many  of  them  widely 
read  but  of  doubtful  moral  tone.  The  principal 
dailies  of  the  capital  are  tlie  Jtn-nal  do  Brasil,  the 
sensational  daily,  which  issues  a  big  weekly  sup- 
plement (the  Revista  da  tSenia)ia,  already  men- 
tioned) and  is  perhaps  the  must  influential. 
Then  comes  the  Jornal  do  Coinmf*rcio,  which  is 
seventy-eight  years  old,  and  the  largest  and 
most  conservative  daily  in  the  republic.  The 
opposition  has  its  voice  in  the  (\>rrrio  da  Manlia 
(Morning  Mail).  Other  influential  dailies  are 
the  Gaccta  dc  Xoticias  and  the  I^aiz. 

URUGUAY. 

The  periodical  press  of  Uruguay  is  largely,  if 
not  exclusively,  the  press  of  the  capital  and 
largest  city — Montevideo.  The  best  known  and 
most  influential  is  the  Tthgrafu  Maritimo  (Mari- 
time Telegraph),  an  evening  paper,  now  in  its 
fiftieth  year,  the  commercial  organ  of  the  La 
Plata  Valley,  und<>r  the  editorship  of  Juan  G. 
Buela.  Other  well-known  dailies  are  the  Siglo 
((•entury),  the  Ixozun  (Reason),  the  JJi(t  (Day), 
the  Tiempo  (Times),  and  the  7rihuiia  Pojmlar 
(People's  Tri])une).  There  is  also  the  Rien,  a 
weekly  journal  devoted  to  Catholic  propaganda, 
and  the  monthly  publication  Anales  dd  Depart- 
mtnio  de  danaderia  y  Af/ricnlttira  (Annals  of  the 
Department  of  (irain  and  Agriculture).  This 
department  also  publishes  another  quarterly  re- 
view, entitled  Rerisfa  de  la  Asnriari6n  Rural  del 
Uruguay.  There  is  another  influential  commer- 
cial journal,  the  Mercnrio,  and  an  industrial 
monthly  entitled    R*  vista   de  la    Uihoh    Ittdustrial 
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Uruguaya.  Under  army  auspices,  there  is  a 
fortnightly  entitled  Revista  Militar.  The  Monte- 
video Times  is  the  daily  organ  of  the  English 
colony,  which  also  has  the  Uruguay  Weekly  News. 

PARAGUAY. 

There  are  now  in  the  republic  of  Paraguay 
more  newspapers  and  reviews  or  other  period- 
icals than  there  were  published  previous  to 
the  bloodless  revolutionary  movement  which, 
last  February,  brought  the  Liberal  party  into 
power.  All  these  publications,  almost  without 
an  exception,  feeling  themselves  free  from  the 
former  governmental  interference,  display  a  pro- 
gressive and  liberal  spirit. 

The  Sucesos  (Events)  was  one  of  the  first  daily 
papers  to  be  started  after  the  establishment 
of  the  new  rSgwie.  It  is  edited  by  Senor  Eu. 
genio  Garay,  one  of  the  most  intelligent  jour- 
nalists in  Paraguay,  assisted  by  Dr.  Manuel 
Domingues  and  Se5or  Victor  Abente.  At  the 
same  time  some  periodicals  reappeared  which 
had  stopped  their  publication  at  the  beginning 
of  the  civil  troubles,  in  August,  1904.  Among 
them  was  the  Enano  (Dwarf),  an  illustrated 
sheet  filled  with  political  cartoons  or  caricatures. 
The  Civico  (Civilian),  founded  ten  years  ago 
by  its  actual  director,  Senor  Adolfo  Soler,  reap- 


peared also.  The  Dtario  (Daily)  celebrated  wiilj 
a  banquet,  on  June  1,  1905,  the  completion  of  the 
first  year  of  its  publication,  which  had  be^n  de 
voted  to  the  Liberal  cause.  The  Paraguay 
(Paraguay)  has  printed  several  articles  about 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  interpreted  by  Presi 
dent  Roosevelt.  The  United  States  has  alwavs 
been  much  liked  and  admired  by  the  people  and 
the  press  in  the  "Switzerland  of  America," 
as  Paraguay  is  sometimes  known.  The  Patria 
(Country)  is  one  of  the  oldest  papers  in  the  re 
public.  Its  former  director,  Senor  Enrique  So 
lano  Lopez,  has  recently  passed  to  the  ediiorehip 
of  the  Tarde  (Evening),  in  the  place  of  Sefjor 
Ernest  Montero.  Dr.  Audibert,  a  brilliant 
scholar  and  polemicist,  has  just  founded  the  J>jf 
(Law),  which  is  printed  in  the  same  building 
with  the  Pais  (Land).  The  Porvenir  (Future), 
a  biweekly,  frequently  prints  illustrations,  mainly 
the  portraits  of  public  men  of  the  day.  Besides 
these  daily  or  weekly  papers,  there  is  the  Diano 
Oficial  (Official  Daily),  which  is  exclusively  dedi- 
cated to  the  publication  of  official  documents  and 
decrees.  There  are  at  Asuncion  a  weekly  Ger 
man  paper,  the  Paraguay  Rundschau  (Review), 
and  a  monthly  periodical,  published  m  French 
and  English,  the  Revue  Mensuelle  du  Paraguay 
(Paraguay  Monthly  Review). 


RAILROAD   FREIGHT   RATES-A   SIDELIGHT. 

[The  following  communication  has  to  do  with  an  important  phase  of  the  railroad-rate  question.  Inthf 
West  and  the  South,  especiall3%  many  complaints  of  railroad  discrimination  against  particular  towns  have  been 
made.  In  the  case  of  the  Maine  town  described  by  Mr.  Baxter  in  our  January  number,  the  community  seemed  lo 
owe  its  existence  to  the  low  freight  rates  conceded  by  the  railroad  company  to  the  parent  industry  of  the  phw*. 
This  concession  enabled  a  town  to  be  built  up  where  otherwise  there  could  probably  have  been  no  industrial 
growth,  at  least  for  many  years  to  come.  Our  correspondent  shows,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  citizens  Indirid 
ually  have  had  to  bear  a  burden  of  heavy  freights.  Under  equalization  of  rates,  by  which  the  citizens  would  harf 
been  freed  from  such  a  burden,  he  contends  that  uniform  freight  rates  on  pulp  and  paper  throughout  the  United 
States  would  have  accomplished  the  same  result,  so  far  as  the  development  of  the  industry  is  concerned.  We 
publish  his  letter  as  a  contribution  to  the  current  discussion  of  rate-regulation.— The  Editor.] 


Bangor,  Maine,  Jauuary  29,  1906. 
Ed'itor,  American  Monthly  Review  of  Reviews 

IN  an  article  entitled  "The  Redevelopment  of 
an  Old  State,"  by  Sylvester  Baxter,  on 
page  58  of  the  January  Review  of  Reviews, 
the  author  says  : 

The  establishment  of  this  great  industry  in  the 
heart  of  the  wilderness  furnishes  an  argument  for  the 
opponents  of  railway  rate-making  by  the  national 
government.  The  enterprise  depended  upon  whether 
the  freight  rates  charged  upon  the  output  would  en- 
able them  to  compete  with  other  paper-makers  nearer 
the  markets.  The  railway  management  at  once  agreed 
upon  an  exceptionally  low  rate  that  meant  only  a  slight 
profit.     It  was  figured  that  ample  compensation  wouhl 


come  from  the  *' back-haul"  of  supplies  for  the  mill 
and  the  large  community  to  be  built  up  ;  also  from  the 
general  development  of  the  region  thus  encouraged 
But  had  the  desired  rates  been  regarded  as  a  precedent 
for  correspondingly  low  rates  on  commodities  thsi 
offered  no  such  inducement,— as  might  be  demanded 
under  governmental  rate-making, — the  railway  vnnxt 
agement  would  not  have  consented  to  the  proposition 

Now,  it  is  possible  that  a  little  additional  in 
formation  might  be  supplied  in  regard  to  th«* 
way  in  which  the  railroad's  discrimination  in 
rates  works  out  in  Millinocket,  the  model  town 
in  the  Maine  woods  to  which  the  writer  refer*. 
a  community  which  has  been  pointed  to  often 
as  an  ideal  industrial  town. 
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The  Bangor  &  Aroostook  Railroad,  the  only 
connection  with  the  world  which  the  village 
poeeeeses,  does,  it  is  true,  give  an  excellently  low 
rate  to  the  Great  Northern  Paper  Company, 
which  operates  the  pulp  and  paper  mill  at  that 
place,  not  only  on  outgoing  paper,  but  on  their 
•'  back-haul ''  freight  as  well. 

The  additional  information,  which  may  seem 
pertinent,  ia  that  the  rate  which  this  same  rail- 
road is  imposing  upon  the  ordinary  inhabitants  of 
this  same  model  town  of  Millinocket,  upon  every- 
body except  the  Great  Northern  Paper  Company, 
hardly  can  be  called  anything  less  than  extor- 
tionate. It  has  been  known  to  carry  goods  of 
the  same  class  through  Millinocket  to  Houlton, 
a  point  sixty  miles  beyond,  where  there  is  com- 
petition, for  less  than  the  rates  which  are  charged 
the  people  of  Millinocket.  Furthermore,  the 
rates  which  the  railroad  demands  from  the  peo- 
ple of  this  '» model  little  community"  make  the 
cost  of  living  about  50  per  cent,  higher  than  at 
other  towns  of  its  size  which  are  no  nearer  the 
sonrces  of  supplies,  but  where  there  is  railroad 
competition. 

For  instance,  one  man  whose  business  necessi- 
ties required  that  he  have  coal  in  the  summer, 
at  a  time  when  the  local  dealer  had  none  in 
slock,  was  obliged  to  pay  for  freight  on  one  ton 
))rought  in  barrels  from  Bangor,  seventy-nine 
miles,  four  dollars. 

A  dealer  in  grain  has  to  pay  for  hauling  a 
carload  of  the  same  from  Bangor  thirty  dollars, 
but  he  could  get  the  same  carload  hauled  to 
Mattawamkeag,  a  town  almost  the  same  distance 
from  Bangor  and  in  the  same  general  direction, 
for  fifteen  dollars,  and  says  that  he  has,  in  fact, 
done  80.  Bricks  from  Bangor  are  four  dollars 
a  ton.  As  a  thousand  are  said  to  weigh  two 
tons,  it  makes  building  operations  in  which  any 


bricks  are  needed  pretty  expensive  to  the  gen- 
eral run  of  inhabitants. 

The  writer  went  to  Millinocket  in  1«99.  when 
the  town  was  being  built,  has  lived  there  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  knows  how  the  common 
people  there  feel  about  the  unjust  discrimination 
of  the  railroad  against  tliem  in  its  freight  rates. 
Yet  the  railroad  may  not  be  to  blame,  for  from 
the  paragraph  which  I  have  quoted  from  Mr. 
Baxter  it  may  fairly  be  inferred  that  the  rail- 
road was  held  up  for  a  rate  before  the  paper 
company  would  build  at  Millinocket  its  really 
great  paper  and  pulp  mills.     It  may  have  been  so. 

However,  there  is  much  valuable  spruce  grow- 
ing in  our  Maine  forests  nearer  to  the  great  mar- 
kets than  the  average  of  other  available  sources  of 
supply  at  the  present  time.  Why  cannot  paper 
be  made  from  this  wood  and  hauled  to  market 
in  competition  with  other  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, supposing  that  all  through  the  United  States 
freight  rates  on  pulp  and  paper  were  fixed  at  the 
same  charge  per  ton-mile  ? 

The  argument  advanced  in  the  paragraph  I 
have  quoted  from  Mr.  Baxter  seems  to  involve 
the  matter  of  competition  within  the  paper  man- 
ufacturing business  only, — that  is,  this  town 
and  its  industry  could  have  been  built  up  only 
in  case  the  railroad  had  made  the  same  low  rates 
that  rivals  in  other  places  obtain.  If,  then,  all 
paper  freight  rates  were  fixed  according  to 
quantity  and  distance  equitably  with  all  other 
rates  for  other  commodities,  the  Great  Northern 
Paper  Company  would  not  suffer  in  competition 
with  other  companies,  and  the  railroad  could 
afford  to  haul  my  friend's  ton  of  coal  at  a  rate 
at  which  its  managers  need  not  blush  and  for 
which  they  need  not  apologize.  It  would  not 
then  be  necessary  to  bleed  "  the  large  community 
to  be  built  up."  Sidney  Stevkns. 


THREE   UNARMED    MEN    CROSS  THE   SAHARA. 


BY  CYRUS  C.   ADAMS. 


THE  most  remarkable  journey  across  the  Sa- 
hara was  begun  in  May,  last  year,  and 
ended  less  than  five  months  later.  The  explorer 
was  Prof.  E.  F.  Gautier  of  the  School  of  Letters, 
Alters,  who  is  well  known  for  his  geological 
studies  in  the  northern  part  of  the  desert.  For 
the  last  six  hundred  miles  he  had  with  him  only 
A  gruide  and  a  servant,  and  was  practically  un- 
armed, for  he  carried  no  rifles. 

He  met  the  Tuareg  outlaws,  who  have  lived 
by  plunder  and  made  desert  travel  impossible 


except  for  the  strongest  caravans  :  but  he  ex- 
pected no  harm  at  their  hands,  and  in  fact  they 
helped  him  on  his  way.  He  made  remarkable 
discoveries,  for  his  route  was  through  the  un- 
known and  the  widest  part  of  the  desert,  south 
of  the  Tuat  oasis.  The  paths  of  Caillie  and 
Lenz  were  far  to  the  west,  those  of  Barth  and 
Foureau  were  far  to  the  east,  of  his  track,  and  so 
he  had  a  virgin  field  for  his  researches. 

Four  years  ago.   surh  a  journey  as  Gautier 
has  nia.le  would  have  ^j^^fl^eJb^^lk'^^'OJ^te^' 
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cap  enterprise,  doomed  to  failure,  and  involving 
the  lives  of  all  engaged  in  it.  But  Gautier  be- 
lieved he  would  pass  unscathed  and  win  success, 
and  no  one  thought  him  foolhardy.  His  jour- 
ney was  made  possible  by  an  idea  that  struck 
tlie  French  four  years  ago, — a  brilliant  concep- 
tion, brilliantly  carried  out,  by  which  they  have 
revolutionized  the  conditions  of  desert  travel. 

To-day  the  French  are  masters  of  the  Sahaia  ; 
and  to  explain  how  Gautier  was  able  to  tramp 
one  thousand  miles  tlirough  a  region  no  white 
man  had  ever  seen  before,  plodding  along  as 
comfortably  and  cheerfully  as  he  would  have 
done  over  our  Western  prairies,  we  must  tell 
briefly  how  the  French  came  into  tlieir  lordshij) 
over  the  desert  and  its  lawless  inhabitants. 

Four  years  ago,  the  Tuareg  bandits  and  war- 
riors knew  that  they  could  swoop  down  u[)on 
any  little  French  outpost  or  oasis  friendly  to 
the  Frencli  and  kill,  })lunder,  and  make  off  with 
their  booty,  snapping  their  fingers  at  the  wliite 
infidels  who  could  not  catch  them,  for  the  rob- 
bers were  mounted  on  the  fleetest  of  camels, 
while  the  French  liad  only  the  slow  and  clumsy 
baggage  animals.  The  Tuaregs  couhl  circle  all 
around  the  PVench,  picking  off  a  few  stragglers 
with  their  loads  of  food  and  guns  and  scurrying 
away,  laughing  at  the  enemy. 

One  day  the  French  commandant  called  a 
council  of  the  oflicers.  "If  we  are  ever  going  to 
stop  this  plundering  of  caravans  and  these  at- 
tacks upon  our  outposts,"  he  said,  "  we  must 
adopt  the  tactics  of  the  Tuaregs.  They  train 
their  camels  from  infancy  to  fast  travel,  and  the 
animals  cover  three  times  as  much  ground  in  a 
day  as  our  pack-camels  do.  Traveling  so  fast, 
they  need  not  weight  themselves  down  with  sup- 
plies, for  they  replenish  their  food  and  water- 
bags  at  every  oasis  and  travel  like  the  wind  be- 
tween 8up{)ly  stations." 

So  the  French  revolutionized  their  military 
service.  They  ransacked  all  the  northern  camel 
herds,  and  from  the  thousands  of  animals  picked 
out  those  that  had  the  quality  of  speed.  These 
fleet  camels  are  called  meharis.  The  French  also 
enlisted  bands  of  young  men,  the  best  camel - 
drivers  they  could  find,  and  for  months  they 
were  drilled  in  the  use  of  the  best  modern  rifles 
and  were  raced  at  top  speed  on  their  fast  animals 
from  one  oasis  to  another.  Thus,  bands  of  highly 
efficient  native  troops  were  formed.  These  com- 
panies of  light  camel  cavalry  are  called  meharists, 
and  are  under  the  command  of  French  officeis. 

From  that  day  the  French  were  equal  to  the 
Tuaregs  in  speed  and  mobility,  and  the  superi- 
ority of  their  arms  insured  victory  every  time 
they  met  the  enemy.  But  the  Tuaregs  are  no 
longer  enennes.      Tht^y   found    that   they   couKl 


not  get  away  from  the  meharists.  Every  time 
they  were  guilty  o.f  outlawry  tliey  were  chased, 
overtaken,  and  soundly  trounced.  They  wert- 
caught  in  their  rugged  fastnesses  among. iL^ 
Hoggar  Mountains  and  suffered  a  terrible  defeat 

To-day  they  are  humbled  and  brokeu.  Thty 
sued  for  peace,  and  are  now  content  to  livf 
quietly  in  the  central  and  soutliern  parts  of  tlie 
desert,  tentling  their  camels  and  cattle. 

The  meharists  are  the  vigorous  police  of  \\x 
Sahara.  They  have  established  peace  and  intrc- 
duced  a  new  era.  The  French,  by  borrowin; 
from  the  natives  their  mode  of  life  and  locomi^ 
tion,  have  triumphed  over  the  obstacles  whicii 
nature  and  the  inhabitants  had  set  against  lb 
exploration  of  the  great  desert.  The  Frenci 
conquest  of  the  Sahara  is  complete,  and  the  la>i 
secrets  of  all  the  unknown  expanses  willl>ere 
vealed  within  the  next  few  years. 

AVhen  Gautier  set  out  to  cross  the  desert  I- 
traveled  with  a  party  of  surveyors  sent  out  iy 
the  government  to  select  a  route  for  tlie  v\r 
grapli  line  across  the  Sahara.  lie  went  soiii 
with  this  party  to  the  wells  of  Tiinisa«).  in  tli' 
middle  of  the  desert,  and  there  he  left  the  siir 
veyorsand  with  his  two  comra«les  started  suml 
ward.  No  white  men  knew  anything  of  lb 
route  ahead  excepting  what  they  were  told  b} 
Gautier's  guide. 

Each  of  the  camels  carried  food  fur  thir.^ 
days  and  two  skins  of  water,  besides  its  rider 
with  this  load  the  animals  could  travel  {ror. 
three  to  three  and  one-quarter  miles  an  h*';^ 
and  occasionally  amble  at  a  pace  of  five  inil'j 
Not  a  pound  of  fodder  was  carried,  as  the  dosen 
flora  sufficed.  The  water,  also,  was  intende^i 
only  for  the  men,  for  the  camel  can  go  fiv^ 
days  without  water  in  summer,  and  Gautier  kn«- 
that  if  he  found  green  plants  as  he  went  aloii: 
his  animals  would  not  be  greatly  distressed  u 
they  had   no   water   for   fifteen   or  twenty  di\\> 

Gautier  says  that  his  journey irom  Algeria: 
the  Sudan  was  by  no  means  difficult,  and  ll ' 
with  the  use  of  fast  camels  the  Sahara  can  r> 
longer   be  viewed  as  a  serious   im|>ediment  i' 
communication  between  the  Mediterranean  ai: 
the  Sudan.     All  the  work  of  the  French  for  "i 
})ast  three  yt^ars  has  tended  to  prove  the  tr^' 
of   tliis   statement.      The   mere   crossing  of  i' 
Sahara   is  to  -  day   not  a  notable  achievenu:  "■ 
(iau tier's  journey  is  attracting  great   atlentM 
simply  because  he  made  most  unexpecteil  d> 
coveries  in  an  unknown  region  and  perforn^j 
the  unheard-of  feat  of  crossing  the  desert  wiL 
only  two  men. 

The  most  trying  and  difficult  part  of  the  ruuti 

was  that  across  the  sandy  Tanesruft  district,  ah-  i< 

three  hundred  miles.  butfev<>u  liaftji  the  discern 
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un'U  of  the  journey  wore  mitigated  by  tlio  wells 
at  Inzizi  and  Timisao. 

Gautier  found,  also,  tliat  tlie  iSaliara,  viewed 
as  a  desert,  is  much  less  extensive  tlian  lias 
generally  been  believed.  Marching  across  the 
x\drar  plateau,  which  stands  about  half  a  mile 
a?K>ve  sea  level,  he  was  surprised  to  find  many 
of  the  wadys  bordered  by  grass,  and  grassy  ex- 
panses in  the  valleys,  with  a  thin  sprinkling  of 
vegetation  over  the  flat  parts  of  the  plateau.  He 
says  that  this  great  highland  can  by  no  means 
be  viewed  as  a  waste. 

His  astonishment  was  still  greater,  however, 
farther  south,  where  he  entered,  one  day,  a 
region  covered  with  considerable  grass,  which 
he  found  to  extend  in  a  belt  three  hundred  and 
sixty  miles  wide,  till  it  finally  merges  with  the 
Sudan.  This  appears  to  be  a  great  steppe  re- 
gion that  we  have  not  heard  of  before.  It  has 
its  rainy  season,  with  from  six  to  twelve  inches 
of  rain,  every  year.  This  is  a  small  amount,  as 
agriculture  requires  at  least  twenty  inches  of 
annual  rainfall  ;  but  the  quantity  is  sufficient  to 
make  a  steppe  of  a  large  region  that  was  thought 
to  be  desert.  The  land  is  covered  with  little 
ponds  and  grasses,  and  animal  life  is  everywhere 
abundant,  the  explorer  finding  many  varieties 
of  antelope,  and  also  wihl  hogs,  giraffes,  lions, 
and  elephants. 

In  studying  the  geological  history  of  this  re- 
gion, Gautier  found  evidence  that  it  was  once 


rainless  and  was  truly  a  desert,  the  gradual  des- 
iccation advancing  from  the  Sudam.  Then  the 
era  of  permanent  drought  and  complete  desert 
conditions  gradually  came  to  an  end.  To-day 
a  rain  belt  is  creeping  up  from  the  Sudan  and 
is  extending  farther  and  farther  north  into  the 
desert.  This  new  epoch  may  continue  for  hun- 
dreds of  years. 

But  the  most  startling  testimony  which  Gau- 
tier found  was  absolute  proof  that  long  before 
the  present  age  of  rainfall,  in  what  is  known  as 
the  Neolithic  or  later  Stone  Ag^,  a  very  large 
po[)ulation  inhabit(»d  this  part  of  the  Sahara. 
He  found  there  graves  scattered  over  the  grassy 
plain  ;  he  found  many  hundreds  of  their  draw- 
ings on  the  rocks,  where  they  had  pictured  ani- 
mal forms  and  other  objects.  He  discovered 
the  flattened  stones  which  they  had  used  for 
grinding  grain.  These  millstones  show  that 
agri(!ulture  was  then  developed  in  that  region, 
and  the  grinding  of  grain  into  flour  indicates 
considerable  advance  of  civilization.  Here  and 
there  were  many  arrow-points,  axes  of  polislied 
stone,  and  other  implements.  It  was  many  hun- 
dreds of  years  ago  that  human  beings  inhabited 
this  region,  but,  as  time  is  reckoned  in  geolog- 
ical epochs,  thousands  of  farmers  were  tilling 
this  part  of  the  Sahara  at  a  comparatively  recent 
period.  They  were  finally  driven  back  into  the 
Sudan  by  the  increasing  drought,  and  the  world 
forgot  that  this  region  had  ever  been  inhabited 
])y  man. 

At  length  Gautier  entered  the  Sudan  and 
pushed  on  to  the  little  settlement  of  Gao,  on  the 
Niger  River.  His  farther  movements  illustrate 
the  remarkable  })rogress  in  the  transportation 
facilities  of  some  parts  of  Afiica.  He  took  a 
small  steamer  for  Timbuktu  and  Bammako, 
about  eight  hundred  miles  up  the  river.  There 
he  transferred  to  the  railroad,  on  which  he  trav- 
eled two  days  to  Kayes,  at  the  head  of  naviga- 
tion on  the  Senegal  River.  Another  steamer 
took  him  to  the  Atlantic  in  three  days,  and  he 
arrived  in  Paris  in  less  than  six  months  after 
starting  from  the  Tuat  oasis.  He  had  crossed 
the  desert,  traveled  about  sixteen  hundred  miles 
in  the  Sudan,  and  returned  to  France  in  less 
than  half  a  year. 

AVhat  a  contrast  to  the  big  French  expedition 
across  the  Sahara  only  seven  years  earlier,  when 
Foureau,  with  two  hundred  men  and  one  thou- 
sand camels,  was  over  a  year  in  reaching  the 
Sudan,  many  of  his  nujn  and  animals  succumbing 
to  their  terrible  privations  and  the  attacks  of  the 
Tuaregs  ! 

Gautier  is  now  preparing  for  publication  the 
results  of  his  remarkable  journey  across  the 
Sahara. 
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THE    PAY   OF   OUR   SOLDIERS   AS   AFFECTING 
DESERTION   AND    REENLISTMENT. 


BY  CAPTAIN  E.  ANDERSON. 
(Adjutant,  Seventh  Cavalry,  U.S.A.) 

[The  following  paper,  written  by  an  army  officer  of  twenty  years'  experience  in  the  service,  has  been  •Bpe- 
cially  recommended  for  publication  by  officials  of  the  War  Department.  Captain  Anderson  is  now  on  duty  in 
the  Philippines,  and  it  has  been  found  impracticable  to  bring  all  the  statistics  in  his  tables  down  to  date.  Such 
alterations  would  have  involved  a  rewriting  of  considerable  portions  of  the  article.  It  should  be  stated,  bow- 
ever,  that  the  latest  official  data  tend  to  strengthen  the  case  as  presented  by  Captain  Anderson.— The  Editor.] 


THE  subject  of  desertion  from  the  regular 
army  has  been  thrashed  over  in  official 
reports,  and  otherwise  discussed  by  officers, 
soldiers,  and  civilians  interested  in  the  army, 
since  the  date  of  its  organization,  a  century  ago, 
until  it  is  worn  and  threadbare,  and  yet  it  is 
plain  that  the  root  of  the  evil  has  not  yet  been 
struck,  as  desertion  still  goes  on  at  an  astonish- 
ingly increasing  rate.  The  reports  of  the  in- 
spector-general of  the  army  for  1904  and  1905 
show  the  following  facts  : 


Fiscal  year. 

Average 
enlisted 
strength. 

Desertions. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

1901 
1902 
1908 
1904 
1906 

71,006 
79,086 
64,627 
50,807 
58,979 

3,110 
4,667    • 
5,084 
5,873 
6,533 

4.3 
5.9 
7.8 
9.8 
11.07 

It  appears  from  this  table  that  the  annual 
percentage  of  desertions,  average  strength  con- 
sidered, has  increased  with  rapid  strides  and 
somewhat  uniform  ratio  from  4.3  in  1901  to  the 
extraordinary  figure  of  11.07  for  the  past  fiscal 
year,  in  which  the  total  of  6,533  desertions 
occurred. 

Among  the  causes  which  are  given  as  leading 
to  desertion  are  the  large  number  of  bad  men 
among  the  recruits,  who  are  unfitted  for  the  ser- 
vice ;  lack  of  a  canteen,  which  drives  men  to  the 
low  groggeries  and  brothels,  where  many  soldiers' 
troubles  originate  ;  too  much  school  and  books  ; 
the  general  mess  at  some  posts,  and  the  large 
amount  of  fatigue  work  at  others.  The  only 
solution  of  the  difficulty  offered  by  the  inspector- 
general  is  a  recommendation  that  the  reward  for 
apprehension  be  increased  to  one  hundred  dollars 
and  that  the  punishment  be  made  more  severe. 
Whatever  may  be  the  real  causes  of  desertion,  and 
there  are  many,  it  is  evident  that  the  preventive 
suggested  will  not  stop  it.  iSevere  punishment 
has  been  given  a  fair  trial  in  our  service,  and, 


while  a  powerful  deterrent,  it  cannot  be  regarded 
as  a  success  in  preventing  desertion.  It  appeals 
to  the  savage  and  brute  instincts  of  the  man  in 
stead  of  to  his  better  nature.  It  excites  fear, 
but  does  not  stimulate  a  zeal  in  the  soldier's  pro- 
fession or  contentment  in  his  lot.  The  figures 
given  above  are  truly  disturbing,  and  it  is  time 
that  other  remedies  should  be  applied  to  stop  this 
evil,  so  hurtful  to  discipline  and  morale. 

WHY    DO    ENLISTED    MEN    DE8EBT  ? 

The  chief  of  staff  reports  that  during  his  tour 
of  inspection  he  made  personal  inquiry  regard- 
ing the  subject  of  desertion  ;  that  inquiry  of 
the  prisoners  at  the  guard-houses  failed  to  elicit 
any  special  cause  for  desertion.  There  was  not 
a  single  case  in  which  mistreatment  of  any  kind 
was  alleged,  or  that  proper  care  and  attention 
was  not  exercised  by  the  military  authorities  in 
control.  He  says  that  the  Government  provides 
liberally  in  the  matter  of  clothing  and  food,  and 
constructs  splendid  barracks,  fitted  with  all  mod- 
ern appliances  for  health  and  comfort ;  that  at 
no  post  was  the  fatigue  duty  excessive, — gen- 
erally speaking,  it  was  light, — and,  all  in  all,  the 
soldier  was  getting  everything  that  under  the 
laws  could  in  reason  be  asked  ;  that  no  serious 
fault  exists  not  inherent  in  the  man  himself, — 
therefore,  it  is  not  susceptible  of  military  con- 
trol and  correction  ;  that  trial,  conviction,  and 
punishment  by  dishonorable  discharge  and  con- 
finement for  one,  two,  or  three  years  of  the  few 
deserters  that  are  apprehended  or  surrender 
themselves  have,  in  his  opinion,  but  slight  in- 
fluence as  a  restraining  force  on  the  service  gen- 
erally. He  thinks  that  if  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories would  withdraw  the  right  of  deserters  to 
vote  it  would  practically  put  an  end  to  desertion. 

THE    QUESTION    OP   PAY. 

Now,  certainly  no  one  is  more  competent  to  give 
a  correct  opinion  on  this  subject  than  the  pres 
ent  chief  of  staff,  but  since  ailKv^^^^rrfeserti on 
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is  not  susceptible  of  military  control  and  correc 
tion  and  continues  to  go  on  at  an  increasing 
rate,  and  since  severe  punishment  fails  to  pre- 
vent it,  why  not  apply  a  remedy  that  will  at 
once  appeal  to  the  better  judgment  of  every  in- 
telligent soldier, — i.e.,  provide  a  sufficient  in- 
ducement to  cause  him  to  remain  in  the  service  ? 
Assure  him  of  this,  and  desertion  among  the 
enlisted  men  will  cease  to  be  the  threatening 
evil  it  is  to-day.  The  predominating  influence 
that  controls  men  in  seeking  positions  is  the 
amount  of  pay  involved  ;  other  considerations 
are  secondary.  Nineteen  men  out  of  every 
twenty  will  ask  this  question  first, — all  other  in- 
conveniences and  hardships  will  be  cheerfully 
endured,  provided  the  pay  is  right.  Make  the 
pay  adequate,  and  there  will  be  no  trouble  in 
getting  the  right  kind  of  men  to  stick  to  their 
jobs. 

In  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  for  the 
year  1904  it  will  be  noted  that  a  total  of  $74,- 
392.029.34  was  appropriated  for  the  military 
establishment.  Of  this  amount,  only  $9,550,- 
490.55  went  to  the  pay  of  the  enlisted  force. 
What  a  trifle  compared  with  the  total  amount 
spent !  And  yet  the  eflficiency  of  the  army  is 
primarily  dependent  upon  that  personnel.  "With- 
out intending  to  criticise,  would  not  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  service  be  promoted  by  pruning 
elsewhere  and  expending  more  upon  the  man 


is  a  national  problem,  and  should  be  dealt  with 
by  appropriate  laws  of  Congress.  Why  is  it 
that  the  official  personnel  of  the  army  is  to-day 
unexcelled  in  any  army  in  the  world  ?  The 
records  show,  generally,  that  officers  perform 
well  any  duty  they  are  called  upon  to  perform. 
The  reason  is  that  Congress  has  provider!  suffi 
cient  inducements  to  justify  good  men  in  accept- 
ing such  positions  and  devoting  their  lives  to  the 
military  profession.  Why  not  do  the  same  for 
the  enlisted  men  ?  It  is  not  punishment  that  is 
needed  for  them, — it  is  a  fair  and  reasonable 
compensation  for  their  labor. 

THK    FAILURE    TO    RE£nLI8T. 

One  of  the  crying  needs  of  the  army  to-day  is 
to  retain  men  in  the  service  who  are  discharged 
with  an  excellent  character.  With  the  present 
short  term  of  enlistme'nt,  the  first  one  is  largely 
spent  in  training  a  recruit  to  be  of  some  use. 
There  are  few  old  soldiers  in  the  ranks  to-day. 
They  do  not  reenlist,  and  the  tone  of  the  service 
is  lowered  thereby.  I  have  tabulated  the  fol- 
lowing data  showing  the  number  of  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  privates  discharged,  reen- 
listed,  deserted,  recruits  joined,  and  retirements 
in  the  several  organizations  of  the  Seventh  Cav- 
alry during  the  year  1904.  This  is  taken  to  be 
a  fair  sample  of  the  actual  conditions  in  the 
service  as  they  exist  today. 


Troop. 

Discharged. 

ReCnllsted. 

Deserted. 

Number  of 
recruits. 

Number  of 
retirements. 

Private. 

Non-com. 

Private. 

Non-com. 

Private. 

Non-com. 

Joined. 

Private. 

Non-com. 

A 

17 

8 
10 

8 
17 

5 
16 

7 
12 
12 
10 

8 

3 
1 

14 
3 
1 
2 
3 
8 
1 
2 
3 
2 
4 

'4 
1 
1 

4 
5 
3 
4 

1 
2 

1 

i 

2 
1 
1 

5 
4 

8 
8 

16 

12 
3 

11 
2 

10 
4 
2 

*i 

28 
23 
30 
25" 
21 
21 
19 
19 
15 
31 
30 
14 
2 

B .■;.:;:..;;; 

c 

D 

" 

E 

1 

F 

(r 

H :. 

" 

1 

K 

•• 

L 

M :.. 

Band 

ToUl 

131 

47 

2« 

5 

HTi 

1 

280 

1 

behind  the  gun,  who,  as  the  statistics  of  labor 
will  show  by  comparison,  is  so  poorly  paid.  The 
suggestion  of  the  chief  of  staff  to  withdraw  the 
franchise  by  law  is  Utopian,  as  it  would  have  to 
be  passed  by  forty- five  legislatures,  and  even 
then  the  remedy  proposed  may  fairly  be  ques- 
tioned. Besides,  the  army  is  a  national  institu- 
tion, and  the  federal  government  should  be  amply 
able  to  care  for  all  its  needs  without  having  to 
fall  back  upon  the  individual  States  to  cure  what 
evils  may  exist  therein.     Desertion  in  the  army 


From  this  it  appears  that  out  of  a  total  of  178 
men  discharged,  only  31  reenlisted  ;  out  of  47 
noncommissioned  officers  discharged,  only  5  re 
enlisted.  Compare  the  number  of  recruits  joined 
(280)  to  the  number  (1)  of  men  who  completed 
their  service  of  thirty  years  and  retired  1  Noth- 
ing could  better  illustrate  the  hopeless  view 
taken  of  the  situation  by  the  enlisted  men  them 
selves  than  these  figures.  Over  10  per  cent, 
deserted  !  Moreover,  the  personnel  of  the  en- 
listed force  is  so  kaleidoscopic  in  its  character 
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that  the  constant  task  of  breaking  in  so  large  a 
number  of  recruits  is  disheartening  in  the  ex- 
treme to  the  troop  officers,  and  makes  it  impos- 
sible to  maintain  that  high  standard  of  discipline 
and  efficiency  tliat  should  characterize  the  regu- 
lar service. 

In  talking  with  many  enlisted  men  concerning 
the  reasons  for  not  reenlisting  I  find  the  con- 
trolling factor  is  that  the  inducements  are  not 
sufficient, — the  pay  is  too  small  for  good  men  to 
devote  their  lives  to  the  service.  It  is  not  rea- 
sonable to  expect  men  to  give  up  their  time  ami 
lal)or  without  fair  compensation.  In  going  over 
the  payrolls  for  the  troops  of  the  Seventh  Cav- 
alry stationed  at  Fort  Myer,  for  the  month  of 
December,  1904,  I  find  that  there  were  12  men 
of  the  band,  48  men  of  Troop  A,  47  men  of 
Troop  B,  37  men  of  Troop  C,  and  39  men  of 
Troop  D,  Seventh  Cavalry,  who  did  not  draw 
one  cent  of  pay,  being  indebted  to  the  United 
States,  principally  for  clothing.  This  is  exceed- 
ingly discouraging  to  the  men.  The  soldier 
should  not  be  required  to  use  the  small  salary 
he  receives  to  pay  for  his  clothing.  Such  a  con- 
dition, while  somewhat  unusual,  shows  tliat  the 
clothing  allowance  is  inadequate,  and  should  be 
increased  to  meet  at  least  the  actual  necessities 
of  the  soldier  in  providing  his  various  uniforms. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  excellent  men 
to  fill  the  positions  of  the  post  non-commissioned 
staff.  There  are  practically  no  desertions  there, 
and  it  is  rare  for  one  not  to  reenlist,  because 
the  pay  is  more  satisfactory.  It  is  just  as  im- 
portant, or  more  so,  to  have  seasoned,  good  men 
for  the  line  as  for  the  staff,  since  in  a  campaign 
the  issue  will  be  decided  by  the  men  on  the 
fighting  line,  and  not  by  those  doing  staff  duty 
in  the  rear. 

Certainly,  few  men  are  more  important  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  army  than  the  first  sergeants. 
Their  duties  are  arduous,  their  responsibilities 
are  great,  and  their  actions  most  influential  upon 
discipline.  At  present,  many  of  them  do  not 
reenlist,  but  seek  to  better  their  condition  else- 
where. This  should  not  be.  The  inducement 
should  by  all  moans  be  made  to  retain  them 
where  they  are  by  proper  pay  and  emoluments. 
The  same  may  l)e  said  in  a  lesser  degree  of  other 
company  non-commissioned  officers.  I'he  pay 
should  be  such  that  it  will  be  to  their  Interest 
to  reenlist. 

WAGES    OF    OTHER    KINDS    OF    LABOR  .     A 
COMPARISON. 

While  the  pay  of  labor  of  every  kind  and 
grade  has  been  steadily  rising  in  this  country, 
that  of  the  soldier  remains  practically  the  same 
as  it  was  thirty  years  ago.     1  have  taken  the 


following  from   the   Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor,  1904  : 

AVEKAGB  WAGES  OF  FARM  LABOKERS  IN  THK  I'.MTEIt 
STATES  IN  THE  YEARS  1880  AND  W}Ct. 


Year. 

Per  month, 
without  board. 

Ordinary  labor, 
per  day,  with- 
out board. 

Per  day  In 
harvest,  with- 
out board. 

1880 

l«tt 

$18.33 
22.14 

$0.«tt 
1.13 

11.30 

Skilled  labor  of  all  kinds  receives  hin:lier  pay. 
as  shown  }*y  the  same  bulletin. 


Blacksmiths 

Bricklayers 

Carpenters 

Hodcarriera 

General  laborers 
Plumbers 


Per  day,  without 
board,  \m\ 


$2.28 
3.26 
2.31 
1.74 
1.27 
2.70 


Per  day,  without 
board,  IttB. 


IS.40 
3.7» 

t.m 

2.00 

i.as 

3.08 


The  pay  of  the  private  soldier  is  1^1  :i  per 
month,  or  43^  cents  per  day.  By  adding  the 
average  allowance  of  15  cents  ])er  day  for  cloth- 
ing and  IH  cents  for  the  ration  we  have  the  total 
of  70^  cents  per  day,  which  is  less  llian  any 
class  of  labor  quoted.  Even  a  general  laliorer, 
without  special  skill  of  any  kind,  commands  an 
average  wage  of  |1..'{G  per  day,  and  the  ordinary 
farm  laborer  92  cents  for  poor  months  ano 
%\.r)',\  during  harvest-time.  The  lowest  wa<res 
paid  to  any  class  of  labor  in  the  United  States, 
so  far  as  I  am  able  to  find  from  the  statistics  of 
the  Department  of  Labor,  is  that  paid  to  iho 
plantation  negro  laborers  in  the  cane  fields  of 
Louisiana.  For  the  years  1S89  to  li)Ol,  the 
average  wages  paid  to  them  at  Calumet.  T^a.. 
were  as  follows  : 

Cultivating  season— men,  without  boanl $l».7.">  per  day 

Grinding  season— men,  without  board 1 .25  per  day 

General  average l.<«}  j>er  duv 

PLANTATION    NEGROES    BETTER    PAID    THAN 
OIR    SOLDIERS. 

The  laborers  are  furnished  with  houses,  gar- 
dens, and  given  other  privileges,  besides  Lein>,' 
allowed  Saturday  afternoons  off  two  or  tbre<' 
times  per  month.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  lowest  and  most  ignorant  class  of  negro  lab^r 
in  the  country  is  better  paid  than  the  private 
soldier  in  the  army.  The  negro  requires  liitU 
clothing,  whereas  the  soldier  must  always  be  de- 
cently dressed.  The  negro  gets  his  Saturday  and 
Sunday  holidays,  whereas  the  soldier  is  on  duty 
at  all  times,  by  night  as  well  as  by  day.  In  ad 
dition,  the  soldier  is  at  all  times  subject  to  order-s 
which  may  cause  him  to  give  up  his  life  in  their 
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execution.     This  should  be  worth  something  to  what  would  be  fair  pay  for  the  soldier  ? 

Inrih  as  insurance  companies  recognize  this  risk  y  ,                       j  u  i           *  -ui       ^              i  •  u 

.      ,       .      ,  .          ^        .             It  •   t        t]  ®  arranged  below  a  table  of  pay  winch 

y<^^**6    6                    P                •            ^     ,  ^1  is  only  a  moderate  increase  over  the  present 

Government  provides  for  the  retirement  of  the  u    :i   i           i      i  •  i,                   *                          i.i 

...        ,'^      .1  •  ^              y          '          '.X.   xi  schedule,  and  which  appears  to  me  reasonable 

solduT,  alter  thirty  years    service,  with  three-  i   •     *   •         ^^14.1,                     4.-         f 

,       -  ,  .                 fi        f'      If           •   ■]  *^^  J^s^'  ^^  order  to  place  the  compensation  of 

,  .  ,  ,,          |.^  ^    I  ,            J             \       •        iK.  the  Soldier  on  a  somewhat  fair  basis  as  compared 

which  the  ordinary  laborer  does  not  enjoy,  but  .v  xi       .  ^        *  i  u      •       •    1  in? 

,               ,           -•'            ,            -1  xi-          1           r  with  the  status  of  labor  in  civil  life, 
the  percentage  of  men  wlio  avail  themselves  of 

this  benefit  is  so  small,  under  present  conditions,  regiment,  corps,  battalion.           Pay  per 

anil  the   reward   so    distant   and    remote,  that  it  Battalion  sergeant-maJor,  engineers I     °'°"^^' 

(h)es  not  fiirure  lari^elv  in  the  actual  computation  Sergeant,  first  color,  Bignai  corps 1   _  j40.oo 

,  . ,         11-.                  Tr«          I-         -^1                         J  Regimentalsergeant-major,  cavalry  and  infantry 

of  the  soldier  S  pay.      Even  hospital  aCCOmmoda-  Senior  sergeant-major,  artillery. 1 

tions  and  medicines,  which  are  furnished  to  the  gjSSi|j|^Jt™Sio?:ca'!k"r7:::::::::::::^^ 

^oMier  free,  are  now  beintC  provided  by  many  of  Junior  sergeant-major,  artillery.. ... 

.     ,           •     1      ^   •    1                   ^-              ^J.^        ,     \  Regimental  color  sergeant,  cavalry  and  infantry  r —  '*''^  ' 

Ibe  large  industrial  corporations  without  charge  Regimental   commissary  sergeant,  cavalry  and 

to  their  employees.     Medical  attention   is  pro-  Batuifo"n^ukVtei^^ter:se^^^^^^ 

vi.jed  by  many  for  the  sick,  schools  maintained 

for  the  voung,  comfortable  quarters  constructed  company,  troop,  battery. 

f.r  living  purposes,  liours  of  labor  reduced  and  SJ-^rnreniinrrrI.%uHnc^^^^^^^^                     ! tZ 

Otner  inducements  offered  which  make  the  lot  of  Quartermaster-sergeant,  engineers i 

the  laborer  far  more  easy  and  attractive  than  ^'fAnlerT:'^^"'^:.'^^^^^                                         2500 

ever  before.       But  the  pay  of  the  soldier  remains  <^'^H'  ^ayalry,  inifantry,  artillery,  engineer  and  [^ 

, ,        -                       ^  /               ,  .  signal  corps I 

practically  the   same  as   it  was  thirty  years   ago.  Corporal,  cavalry,   infantry,  artillery,  engineer,  i 

This  prosperous  period  in  our  country's  history  Mechintiu^^tt^^iltiy^^^^                                  I 

as  yet  makes   no  corresponding   betterment  in  ^i;:i.?eTbUcksm^^^^^^                                         

the  pay  of  the  soldier,  and  he  is  the  only  one  who  artillery 

lias  not  shared  in  the  general  prosperity.     The  Trumpete/cava^lry ) 

pay  of  the  private,  corporal,  and  sergeant  of  the  ^Vivkte."i^iiry7 )I"inr/-'ti-uu"^^^^^^^^             f  •  •  •  •  '« "» 

line  is  the  same  as  that  fixed  by  Congress  July  1,  ordnance,  and  signal  corps ) 

1871.     What  wonder  that  non-commissioned  of-  all  bands 

ficers  or  privates  wlio  are  discharged  with  an  ex-  chief  musician «o.oo 

«''li«nt  character  do  not  reenlist,  when  thev  can  Drummajor,  chief  trumpeter,  principal  musician 35.00 

^     ,        ,                    ,                ^      i.   V  ■    I                         "      -i-i  Sergeant,  cook ^.0" 

nnJ   other   employment  at  higher  wages,   with  corporal 21.00 

fnwer  restrictions  and   more  attractive  induce-  Private I8.00 

rnentg  ?  post. 

A    rllI.•^•RlK^^    pho^pftt  Orderly  sergeant,  commissary  sergeant,  quarter- ) 

A    ClILLKLhSS    FBOSl  h(  T.  master-sergeant, r-...   40.00 

Electrician-sergeant,  coast  artillery ) 

The  rate  of  ]>ay  seems  to  me  to  be  almost  pit- 
iful.     That  a  young,  strong  man  of  good  char-  »»^«v'^«  ^^^  recommended. 

.'uter  will  devote  his  life  to  such  a  poor  prospect,  Second  year,  $1  per  month ;  third  year,  $2 per  month ;  fourth 

^    .           *  /     u  year,  |3  per  month ;  fifth  year,  $4  per  month ;  sixth  year, 

in  a  country  so  prosperous  as  ours,  is  not  to  be  fe  per  month.    On  reCnlistment  thereafter,  16  per  month, 

expected,     the  outlook  for  him  is  one  of  poverty,  '^^'^Jf^?^"*   required    to  pay  above   rates,  per  annum, 

<i(  privation,  and  want.     If  he  is  a  noncommis- 

HJoned  officer  and  has  a  wife  and  family,  he  sees  The    pay,  according   to  the  above  schedule, 

notlung    ahead    but    penury  and    hardship  for  would   require  an  extra  appropriation  of  only 

himself  and  those  dependent  upon  him.     He  may  ^5,2(34,24 1.55  per  annum  over  that  now  paid  to 

have  servetl  his  country  for  years  faithfully  in  enlisted  men,  and  its  effect  upon  the  discipline 

war  and  in  peace,  but  his  reward  is  a  poor  and  and  efficiency  of  the  service  would  be  enormous, 

'iisheartened  old  age.     Even  with  the  most  rigid  A  government  as  rich  as  ours  can  well  afford  to 

economy,  there  is  nothing  else  in  sight  for  him.  be  at  least  fair  to  its  soldiers,  who  have  always 

The  laboring  man  will  go  on  strike  and  demand  been  the  pioneers  of  civilization  and  have  aided 

redress  for  his  grievances  ;  the  soldier  has  no  so  materially  in  its  development  and  prosperity, 

such  means  of  making  his  dissatisfaction  heard,  Their  pay  should  at  least  be  raised  above  that 

and  simply  deserts.     An  appeal  to  Congress  by  of  the  ignorant  laborer  of  the  cane-brakes. 

tlie  officerB  over  him  is  his  only  hope.     Even  if  ^^^^^.^^  p^y  of  the  Canadian  mounted  police. 
the  amount  of  pay  of   the  enlisted   man   were 

doubled,  it  would  seem  small  for  this  important  The  organization  and  conditions  of  service  of 

part  of  the  military  establishment.  the  Canadian  Northwest  Police  very  closely  as- 
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sirailate  those  of  the  United  States  Army.  They 
serve  in  a  more  rigorous  climate,  are  not  so  well 
cared  for  in  many  respects  as  our  troops,  but 
the  pay  is  greater.  The  following  data  were 
furnished  me  by  the  commissioner  of  police, 
Regina,  Canada  : 


Constable. 

Pay. 

Good  conduct  pay. 

Total. 

First  year's  service.. 

$0.50 
.50 
.50 
..50 
.50 

$0.50 

Second  year's  service 
Third  year's  service. 
Fourth  year's  service 
Fifth  year's  service. . 
Sixth  year's  service. . 

$0.05 

.10 

.15 

.20 

On  re^rgfl cement. 

5.5 
.GO 

m 

.70 
.75 

' 

Extra  pay  is  allowed  to  a  limited  number 
blacksmiths,  carpenters,  and  other  artisans. 
The  period  of  enlistment  is  five  years. 


of 


It  further  appears  that  the  average  percent- 
age of  desertions  for  the  four  years  cited,  1890, 
1895,  1900,  and  1904,  was  1.9  per  cent,  of  the 
total  strength,  and  that  76  per  cent,  of  all  dis- 
charged reenlisted.  An  average  of  7  per  cent 
have  deserted  from  the  United  States  Aruiy 
during  the  past  four  years,  and  an  average  of 
17  per  cent,  of  those  discharged  have  reenlisted. 

The  conditions  affecting  the  discipline  ami 
morale,  apparently  so  widely  different,  judging 
from  the  results,  may  be  summed  up  in  the  word 
"  pay."  A  non-commissioned  officer  of  police, 
it  is  said,  receives  from  $25.50  to  $60  per  month, 
and  a  private  from  $15  to  $22.50,  in  addition 
to  clothing  and  rations.  Certainly,  the  United 
States  is  as  well  able  to  pay  its  soldiers  as 
is  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 


AN    ENGLISH    PROTECTIONIST   ON    BRITISH 

'*FREE    TRADE." 

BY  ALFRED  MOSELV. 
(Member  of  the  Chamberlain  Tariff  Commission.) 

[The  overwhelming  nature  of  the  Liberal  victory  in  the  British  general  elections  has  served  to  obscure  for 
the  time  being  the  agitation  among  English  industries  for  tariff-revision.  Our  readers  will  be  interested  in  the 
following  brief  statement  prepared  shortly  before  the  general  elections  by  Mr.  Alfred  Mosely,  an  Englishman  who 
has  devoted  much  study  to  industrial  conditions  in  his7)wn  and  other  lands,  and  has  followed,  especially,  the  his- 
tory of  the  American  tariff  in  its  relation  to  periods  of  trade  expansion  and  depression. — The  Editor.] 


IT  is,  of  course,  an  absurdity  to  speak  of  Eng- 
land as  a  free-trade  country.  The  great 
difference  between  our  two  systems  is  that,  while 
the  United  States  seeks  to  safeguard  her  manu- 
facturers by  imposing  duties  on  what  she  can 
produce  at  home,  England,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  taxed  largely  what  she  draws  from  abroad, 
while  she  has  left  her  own  ports  free  to  the  sur- 
plus products  of  other  nations,  with  the  result 
that  England  has  suffered  as  the  dumping- 
ground  of  the  surplus  products  of  the  world. 
And  it  is  a  curious  thing  that,  while  free  trade 
England  pays,  per  capita  of  the  population,  some 
$4.50  per  head,  the  United  States,  the  so-called 
protected  country,  pays  only  $.*].45.  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's great  object  is  to  rectify  this  anomaly 
and  to  change  the  tariff,  by  taking  duties  off 
some  articles  and  placing  them  on  orthers,  so 
that  our  manufacturers  may,  if  possible,  have 
a  market  that  is  to  some  extent  safeguarded 
from  an  unnatural  condition  of  affairs  in  the 
matter  of  dumping.  In  no  case,  under  existing 
conditions,  will  the  average  tariff  on  manufac- 
tured goods  exceed  10  per  cent., — and  by  this  I 
mean,  not  an  all  around  10  per  cent.,  but  a  very 
small  duty  (or,  perhaps,  none  at  all),  on  certain 


articles,  while  the  duty  may  rise  to  10  per  cent 
on  certain  manufactures  where  England  is  sub- 
ject to  unfair  competition.  Raw  materials,  of 
course,  will  enter  free.  But,  to  sum  up  the 
whole  situation,  the  truth  is  there  is  no  finality 
in  anything  in  this  world.  Free  trade  may 
have  been  good  for  England  in  the  past,  but  since 
the  Cobden  theory  was  put  into  practice  condi- 
tions in  England  have  entirely  changed.  Those 
who  were  formerly  our  best  customers  are  now 
our  greatest  competitors,  and  Mr.  Cobden's 
dream  that  if  England  demonstrated  that  free 
trade  was  beneficial  the  rest  of  the  world  would 
follow  suit  has  not  eventuated.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  rest  of  the  world,  instead  of  leaning 
more  and  more  to  free  trade,  has  gone  entirely 
in  the  opposite  direction,  and  has  gradually  be 
come  more  and  more  protectionist,  until  Eng 
land  now  finds  herself  isolated  and  surrounded 
by  a  tariff  wall  throughout  the  world  which 
steadily  increases  rather  than  diminishes,  and 
the  various  nations  (especially  Continental)  seek 
free  access  to  our  market  while  denying  it  to 
our  own  manufacturers. 

I  venture  to  think  that  the  business  men  of 
England  who  have  accepted  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
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proposals  from  aD  unpartisan  standpoint,  en 
tirely  free  from  politics,  are  very  largely  con- 
vinced that  the  time  has  come  for  England  to 
overhaul  her  affairs  and  bring  her  tariff  up  to 
date.  By  this  1  mean,  of  course,  a  scientific 
tariff,  not  a  blind  ad  valorem.  But,  unfortu- 
nately for  the  movement,  politics  has  entered 
into  this  great  question,  as  it  does  into  all  ques- 
tions in  England,  and  instead  of  business  men 
asking  themselves  whether  the  tariff  would  be 
good  or  not  for  the  country,  they  are  arrang- 
ing themselves  either  in  favor  of  or  against 
largely  on  poli'.ical  lines.  This  is  a  great  mis- 
fortune for  the  movement,  as,  although  it  can- 
not retard  in  the  long  run  the  success  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  proposals,  it  makes  it  difficult  for 
the  time  being  and  puts  a  large  strain  upon  his 
supporters  to  educate  those  who  are  now  oppos- 
ing it  to  the  true  state  of  affairs  and  the  advan- 
tages to  be  gained. 

Many  industries,  however,  are  strongly  in 
favor  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposals.  For  in- 
stance, iron  and  steel,  which  has  just  published 
its  report,  shows  that  something  like  85  per  cent, 
of  the  producers  of  this  commodity  are  in  favor 
of  a  modification  of  our  present  system,  and  as 
the  various  industries'  reports  are  published, 
from  time  to  time,  I  have  little  doubt  that  some- 
what similar  results  will  be  the  outcome  cf  the 
inquiry  by  the  tariff  commission.  This,  how- 
ever, does  not  apply  to  all  industries.  For  in- 
stance, the  cotton  trade  has,  so  far,  not  been 
attacked  seriously,  and  the  manufacturers  at 
present  do  not  feel  the  necessity  for  any  serious 
revision  ;  but  the  report  published  by  the  textile 
section  of  the  Tariff  Reform  League  shows  that 
the  future  is  full  of  peril  and  that  sooner  or 
later  the  textile  industries  wiir  begin  to  feel  the 
pressure  from  without. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  has  always  held  that  time, — 
and  considerable  time, — must  be  given  to  the 
movement,  inasmuch  as  the  English  nation  as  a 
whole  is  extremely  conservative,  slow  to  make 
any  radical  change,  and,  of  course,  the  masses 
have  yet  to  be  educated  and  shown  that  their 
true  interests  lie,  not  only  in  protecting  labor, 
which  alone  may  be  harmful,  but  in  order  to 
make  their  movement  a  success  they  must  be 
prepared  to  safeguard  the  product  of  labor.  So 
difficult  a  programme  as  bringing  home  to  the 
masses  the  necessity  for  a  scientific  tariff  in  the 
general  interests  of  humanity  is  a  problem  which 
will  tax  the  energies  of  a  large  number  of  gentle- 
men who  have  associated  themselves  with  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  movements  to  the  utmost,  but  one 
and  all  are  sanguine  of  ultimate  victory  and 
realize  that  victory  is  to  be  accomplished  only 
through  the  medium  of  education  and  patient 


spadework.  How  long  this  will  take  to  accom- 
plish no  one  but  a  prophet  dare  give  an  estimate, 
but  there  is  one  point  upon  which  I  may  be  for- 
given if  I  make  a  prophecy,  and  that  is,  that, 
come  what  may,  the  question  now  before  the  pub- 
lic will  be  fought  out  and  made  the  central  plank 
in  the  programme  of  the  Conservative  party,  and 
that  they  will  be  prepared  to  fight  on  until  suc- 
cess crowns  their  efforts. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  himself  is  indeed  a  magnifi- 
cent leader. — full  of  energy,  resource,  fighting 
capabilities,  and  organizing  power, — and  holds 
the  imagination  of  the  people  through  his  strong 
personality  as  few  statesmen  of  n)odern  times 
have  succeeded  in  doing.  His  health  is  excel- 
lent, his  energy  without  limit,  and  his  belief  in 
his  work  unbounding ;  and,  although  he  is 
somewhat  advanced  in  years,  barring  unfore- 
seen circumstances  there  is  little  doubt  that  lie 
will  carry  his  programme  to  victory  within  a 
reasonable  period,  and,  with  sucli  vitality  as  he 
possesses,  it  may  come  sooner  than  some  imagine. 

Of  course,  our  colonies  have  been  foremost  in 
welcoming  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposals  and 
offering  him  both  sympathy  and  aid.  In  Can- 
ada, his  views  are  completely  understood,  and 
the  bulk  of  the  thinking  population  are  backing 
him  and  will  be  prepared  to  help  him  in  his 
endeavors  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  empire. 
South  Africa  is  also  heart  and  soul  with  him,  as 
has  been  expressed  by  the  premier  of  Cape 
Colony  over  and  over  again,  while  New  Zealand 
and  Australia  are  offering  him  every  encourage- 
ment. Next  year  the  colonial  premiers  meet  in 
London,  and  then,  no  doubt,  substantial  prog- 
ress will  be  made  toward  the  realization  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  ideals.  In  the  meantime,  those 
who  associate  theimselves  with  Mr.  Chamberlain 
remain  confident  and  hopeful,  and,  so  far  as  one 
can  see,  such  proposals  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  de- 
sires the  empire  to  adopt  are  in  no  way  detri- 
mental to  the  United  States,  and  should,  in 
many  respects,  tend  to  increase  the  understand- 
ing and  business  relations  between  the  two 
countries  and  give  them  a  basis  on  which  to 
deal, — which  is  Mr.  Balfour's  aim  and  object. 
Both  these  gentlemen  are  heart  and  soul  in 
favor  of  the  United  Kingdom  reconsidering  its 
position,  and  with  so  vast  a  change  facing  the 
public  we  must  be  content  to  wait  and  progress 
by  slow  degrees.  A  hasty  movement  in  any 
direction  would  be  a  misfortune,  and  probably  be 
detrimental  to  the  cause,  but  with  the  thorough 
thrashing  out  of  the  question  by  the  tariff  com- 
mission who  are  now  investip:ating  the  subject 
all  parties,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  ultimately 
agree  upon  a  common  programme  for  the  better- 
ment and  prosperity  of  the  empire  at  large. 
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IT  has  become  the  habit  to  classify  all  persons 
who  speak  or  write  on  the  immigration 
problem  as-'*  Restrictionists  "  or  "  Anti  Restric- 
tionists."  Whoever  urges  a  better  enforcement 
of  existing  laws  or  suggests  any  amendments  to 
these  laws  is  a  Restrictionist.  AV^hoever  em- 
phasizes the  benefits  of  immigration  or  opposes 
further  legislation  is  an  anti- Restrictionist.  The 
dividing  line  betweefi  these  two  groups  is,  ap- 
parently, sharply  defined. 

This  is  most  unfortunate  from  every  point  of 
view.  Persons  who  differ  but  slightly  in  their 
'opinions  seem  wholly  antagonistic  to  one  an- 
other. This  leads  to  unnecessarily  and  deplorably 
heated  debates.  It  leads  to  the  calling  of  hard, 
unjust,  and  misleading  names.  Restrictionists 
are  called  Know-nothings,  and  all  who  oppose 
further  radical  legislation  are  apt  to  be  spoken 
of  as  being  selfishly  interested  in  the  importa- 
tion of  cheap  labor,  or  as  making  a  profit  out  of 
steerage- passage  receipts.  It  gives  the  general 
public  the  impression  that  the  students  of  this 
great  immigration  problem,  after  careful  inves- 
tigation, are  hopelessly  at  loggerheads.  Legis- 
lators or  individual  citizens,  therefore,  conclude 
that  until  they  see  less  diversity  of  opinion  on 
the  part  of  experts  they  need  not  make  up  their 
minds  one  way  or  the  other. 

The  Immigration  Restriction  League  is  gen- 
erally regarded  as  the  leading  exponent  of  the 
Restrictionists.  Yet  we  read  at  the  head  of  its 
publications  that  this  body  '*  was  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  and  regulating  alien  im- 
migration into  the  United  States,"  and  at  the  end 
of  all  its  publications  :  "  The  league  is  strictly 
non-partisan  and  non-sectarian.  ...  It  advo- 
cates a  stricter  regulation  of  immigration,  but 
not  the  exclusion  of  any  immigrants  whose  char- 
acter and  standards  lit  them  to  become  citizens." 
Thus  hedged  in,  Ijefore  and  behind,  with  officers 
who  are  well  known  as  intelligent  and  patriotic 
citizens,  it  is  clear  that  the  league  cannot  be 
hopelessly  narrow,  and  that  wholesale  condemna- 
tion and  abuse  of  its  work  is  neither  just,  nor 
true,  nor  generous. 

On  the  other  hand.  President  Eliot,  of  Har- 
vard L^niversity.  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
so-called  anti-Hestrictionists.  One  of  our  very 
foremost  citizens,  his  words  always  carry  great 
weight.  And  President  Kliot  has  said  eniphat- 
ically  :   '*  I  am  no  kind  of  a  restrictionist,  either 


in  education,  religion,  or  immigration"  (Ecu 
nomic  Club,  Boston,  December  15,  1905).  Yet 
President  Eliot  is  not  unpatriotic  ;  nor  can  any 
one  maintain  that  he  is  personally  benefited  in 
any  way  by  cheap  labor. 

"selection"    versus    "RESTRICTION." 

Are  the  views  which  are  held  by  the  so-called 
Restrictionists  and  anti  •  Restrictionists  really 
wholly  irreconcilable  ?  Must  speakers  and  writers 
continue  tobeselected  because  they  are  on  one  side 
or  the  other  ?  Must  the  decision  which  the  pub 
lie  and  which  Congress  is  to  make  be  determined 
by  the  relative  numbers  on  the  two  sides  ?  Far 
from  it.  The  differences  are  more  apparent  than 
real.  The  authorities  on  both  sides  are  really 
in  accord  on  many  points  which  are  of  vital  iin 
portance  in  settling  this  question.  Those  who 
try  to  promote  differences  of  opinion  ;  to  arm 
speaker  against  speaker  ;  wlio  abuse  their  op- 
ponents and  attribute  to  tliem  narrow  and  un 
wortliy  motives,  are  not  helping  their  country. 

It  should  be  the  earnest  endeavor  of  all  thos*' 
who  have  looked  into  this  question  at  all  to  do 
what  they  can  to  emphasize  the  many  things  on 
which  some  agreement  has  been  reached,  and  to 
stop  exaggerating  the  few  things  on  which  hon 
est  differences  of  opinion  may  naturally  always 
be  expecteil  to  exist.     It  should  be  point<xi  oui 
that  Restrictionist  is  hardly  the  right  name  for 
the  majority  of  those  who  believe  in  further  im- 
migration legislation.     There  are  comparatively 
few  who  wish  to  reduce  to  a  large  extent  the 
number  of  our  immigrants  by  imposing  a  ven' 
high  head-tax,  or  by  limiting  the  numl>er  who 
shall  be  allowed  to  come  in  any  single  year,  or 
by  suspending  immigration  entirely  for  a  jieriod 
of  years.     Such  persons  may  properly  be  calleii 
Restrictionists.     The  vast  majority  of  persons  in 
this  country  want  some  changes  in  our  existing 
laws  to  make  them  more  effective,  and  some  ad 
ditions  to  the  excluded  classes.     All  such  per 
sons   are   in    favor  of   selection    or    regulation, 
rather  than  restriction,  and  hence  might  rather 
be  called  Selectionists.    When  thus  named,  there 
are  very  few  of  our  citizens  who  do  not  belong 
in  this  latter  group.     Most  of  the  demand    for 
further  legislation  is  distinctly  along  selective, 
rather  than  restrictive,  lines.     Even  the  much- 
talked-of  illiteracy  test,  which  has  called    forth 
violent   opposition    at   the   hands   of   the    anti 
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liestrictionists,  would  probably  not  permanently 
cut  down  the  numbers  of  our  immigrants  to  any 
very  considerable  degree. 

THE    MERITS    OF    EXISTING    LAWS. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  writer  to  call  atten- 
tion to  some  of  the  points  on  which  the  Restric- 
tionists  and  the  anti-Restrictionists  can  come 
together,  and  indeed  have  come  together.  In 
agreeing*  on  these  measures  both  groups  have 
become  Selectionists  ;  both  believe  in  a  further 
regulation  of  immigration  ;  both  unite  in  asking 
Congress  for  specific  legislation. 

1.  The  present  latcs  are  good,  and  s/iouJd  he 
stricfhf  enforced.  These  laws,  as  a  whole,  un- 
questionably commend  themselves  to  all  our  peo- 
ple. Our  immigration  legislation  lias  been  the 
slow  growth  of  years  of  study  and  investigation 
on  the  part  of  Congressional  committees,  and  of 
government  oflBcials.  It  has  not  grown  up  in  a 
night.  Every  step  has  been  opposed  by  steam- 
sliip,  railroad,  and  selfish  capitalistic  interests, 
and  represents  a  compromise  between  all  kinds 
of  extreme  views.  AH  agree  that  our  laws  are 
wise  in  excluding  such  classes  as  idiots,  insane 
persons,  epileptics,  paupers,  persons  likely  to  be- 
conne  a  public  charge,  professional  beggars,  per- 
sons afflicted  with  a  loathsome  or  with  a  danger- 
ous contagious  disease,  persons  who  have  been 
convicted  of  a  felony  or  other  crime  or  misde- 
meanor involving  moral  turpitude,  polygamists, 
anarchists,  and  prostitutes. 

Objections  to  existing  laws  are  occasionally 
made  by  persons  who  are  not  familiar  with  these 
laws.  A  college  president  recently  opposed  the 
con  tract- labor  feature  of  our  present  law  on  the 
ground  that  Louis  Agassiz  could  not  have  come 
t-o  this  country  under  its  provisions.  This  gentle- 
man was  evidently  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
contract  labor  law  does  not  apply  to  *'  professors 
for  colleges  or  seminaries;  "  to  actors  and  art- 
ists ;  to  lecturers,  singers,  ministers  ;  to  per- 
sons belonging  to  any  learned  profession  ;  to 
persons  employed  as  personal  or  domestic  ser- 
vants. There  doubtless  are  some  objections  to 
the  contract  labor  law  as  it  now  stands.  It  was 
desi^i^ed  to  remedy  a  great  evil,  and  it  did 
much  to  remedy  that  evil.  In  some  cases  it  has 
worked  hardship.  But  in  the  main,  with  the 
existing  exceptions,  it  is  hot  as  objectional>le  a 
clause  as  some  people  imagine.  For  example. 
it  distinctly  allows,  contrary  to  the  general  im- 
pression, the  importation  of  skilled  labor  "  if  la- 
bor of  like  kind  unemployed  cannot  be  found  in 
this  country." 

Being  agreed  as  to  the  necessity  of  excluding 
aliens  suffering  with  loathsome  and  dangerous 
contagious  diseases,  we  must  also  agree  that  the 


law  of  March  3,  1903,  is  right  in  fining  a  steam- 
ship company  $100  for  bringing  over  an  alien 
afflicted  with  such  a  disease  when  "  the  exist- 
ence of  such  disease  might  have  been  detected 
by  means  of  a  competent  medical  examination  " 
at  the  time  of  embarkation.  To  make  the  steam- 
ship companies  exercise  suitable  care  in  such 
matters  is  fair,  not  only  to  the  diseased  alien 
himself,  who  would  otherwise  have  to  be  sent 
back,  but  also  to  the  other  passengers  on  the 
ship,  who  would  otherwise  be  exposed  to  the 
risk  of  contracting  the  disease  during  the  voyage, 

HEAVIER    FINES    ON    THE    STEAMSHIP    COMPANIES. 

2.  A  $500  fine  on  steamship  companies  for  bring- 
ing  diseased  immigrants,  Commissioner-General 
of  Immigration  Sargent,  in  his  last  annual  re- 
port, recommends  that  the  fine  in  such  cases  be 
increased  from  $100  to  $500.  With  this  recom- 
mendation all  disinterested  persons  must  surely 
agree.  The  steamship  companies,  through  their 
representatives,  have  assured  us,  time  and  again, 
of  their  anxiety  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  act  in 
accordance  with  our  laws,  but  the  added  ex- 
perience of  each  year  emphasizes  more  clearly 
the  fact  that  Uicjj  obey  our  laws  only  when  they  are 
obliged  to.  Large  numbers  of  diseased  aliens  are 
still  brought  here,  in  spite  of  the  $100  fine.  The 
proposed  increase  from  $100  to  $500  is  simply 
an  extension  of  a  principle  in  existing  law  which 
has  worked  well.  A  larger  fine  would  certainly 
make  the  steamship  companies  still  more  careful, 
and  would  therefore  save  larger  numbers  of  dis- 
eased aliens  the  unnecessary  voyage  to  the  United 
States  and  the  disappointment  and  discomfort  of 
being  obliged  to  return. 

3.  A  fine  on  steamship  companies  for  each  alien 
rejected  by  us  for  any  cause  which  an  examination 
before  sailing  could  have  detected.  One  of  the 
distressing  results  of  our  present  system  is  the 
large  number  of  aliens  who  are  denied  admission 
after  they  have  made  the  journey  across  the 
ocean.  Commissioner-General  Sargent  has  re- 
cently spoken  in  the  most  emphatic  terms  of  the 
injustice  and  the  wrong  done  these  unfortunates 
in  permitting  them  to  make  the  journey,  and  has 
well  said  :  *'It  is  right  that  they  should  be  de- 
nied admission  ;  wrong  that  they  ever  should 
have  started  from  home."  The  Immigration 
Conference  at  New  York  hit  upon  an  excellent 
method  of  reducing  the  number  of  these  de-, 
barred  aliens  when  it  recommended  that  a  fine 
of  $100  be  imposed  on  the  steamship  companies 
for  each  immigrant  whom  our  inspectors  reject 
for  any  cause  under  existing  law.  This  sug- 
gestion follows  the  present  practice  regarding 
diseased  aliens,  just  noted.  It  throws  the  re- 
sponsibility exactly  where  it  belongs. — upon  the 
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steamship  companies.  As  President  Roosevelt 
well  said  in  his  last  message  to  Congress  :  "  The 
most  serious  obstacle  we  have  to  encounter  in 
the  effort  to  secure  a  proper  regulation  of  the 
immigration  to  these  shores  arises  from  the  de- 
termined opposition  of  the  foreign  steamship 
lines,  who  have  no  interest  whatever  in  the  mat- 
ter save  to  increase  the  returns  on  their  capital 
by  carrying  masses  of  immigrants  hither  in  the 
steerage  quarters  of  their  ships."  That  is  the 
keynote  of  the  whole  situation.  If  we  fine  the 
steamship  lines  $100,  or  more,  for  each  immi- 
grant whom  we  reject,  for  causes  distinctly  de- 
fined in  our  present  laws,  we  shall  go  far  toward 
forcing  those  companies,  to  whom  we  owe  no 
favors  of  any  sort  whatever,  to  refuse  thousands 
of  undesirable  or  doubtful  aliens,  who  will  there- 
fore never  leave  their  homes.  No  more  logical 
amendment  to  our  present  laws  could  be  made. 

THE    DEMAND    FOR    GREATER    AIR-SPACE. 

4.  The  air-space  allowed  each  steerage  passenger 
shnidd  he  incieased.  While  the  conditions  of  steer- 
age travel  have  been  greatly  improved  during  re- 
cent years,  there  are  still  evils  of  overcrowding, 
of  non-separation  of  the  sexes, and  of  lack  of  prop- 
er treatment  on  some  steamships  which  are  a  dis- 
grace to  modern  civilization,  and  which  an  en- 
lightened and  a  humane  people  like  ourselves 
should  not  permit.  For  every  reason, — hy- 
gienic, humanitarian,  moral, — our  law  regarding 
accommodations  for  steerage  passengers  should 
be  amended.  The  facts  have  often  been  set 
forth.  We  permit  the  evils  to  continue.  One 
of  the  steps  which  we  can  take  is  to  increase, 
by  law,  the  minimum  requirement  of  cubic  feet 
of  air-space  per  passenger.  By  doing  this  we 
shall  prevent  overcrowding,  and  thus  do  away 
with  most  of  the  evils  which  under  present  con- 
ditions are  sure  to  exist.  If  the  allowance  per 
person  were  increased  from  the  present  require- 
ment of  110  cubic  feet  to,  say,  200  cubic  feet 
on  the  main  deck,  and  proportionately  on  other 
decks,  as  recommended  by  the  National  Immi- 
gration Conference  at  New  York,  a  step  in  ad- 
vance would  be  taken  consistent  alike  with  hu- 
manitarian motives  and  with  a  proper  solicitude 
on  our  part  concerning  the  numbers  of  our  ar- 
riving aliens.  For  it  is  clear  that  if  Congress 
heeds  this  most  logical  and  most  humane  request 
we  shall  have  a  regulation  of  immigration  which 
will  commend  itself  to  all  persons  except  those 
pecuniarily  interested  in  carrying  the  largest  pos- 
sible  amount  of  human  freight  or  in  obtaining 
the  largest  possible  numbers  of  cheap  laborers. 
In  his  last  message.  President  Roosevelt  said, 
in  connection  with  this  :  "  There  should  be  a 
sharp  limitation  imposed  on  all  vessels  coming 


to  our  ports  as  to  the  number  of  immigrants 
in  ratio  to  the  tonnage  which  each  vessel  can 
carry.  This  ratio  should  be  high  enough  to  in- 
sure the  coming  hither  of  as  good  a  class  of 
aliens  as  possible." 

ADDING  TO  THE  EXCLUDED  CLASSES. 

5.  The  exclusion  of  the  feeble- minded.  The  Act 
of  March  3,  1903,  excludes  *' idiots."  Experience 
has  shown  that  there  are  a  good  many  immi- 
grants who  are  certified  by  our  medical  inspec- 
tors as  being  *' mentally  deficient"  or  "feeble- 
minded,'' and  who  should  certainly  be  debarred 
by  law.  Our  best  interests  demand  that  no  dis- 
tinction should  be  made  between  the  idiotic  and 
the  feeble-minded.  The  latter  are  as  undesirable 
additions  to  our  population  as  the  former,  and  it 
is  as  dangerous  to  add  to  the  American  race  the 
children  of  feeble-minded  parents  as  of  idiotic 
parents.  Every  one  will  agree  that  we  should 
exclude  the  *'  feeble-minded  "  as  well  as  the  idiot. 
No  valid  argument  can  be  adduced  in  favor  of 
any  other  course. 

6.  The  exclusion  of  persons  of  poor  physiqut. 
At  the  present  time  our  medical  inspectors 
record  thousands  of  aliens  as  being  of  such  poor 
physique  that  their  ability  to  earn  a  living  is 
thereby  interfered  with,  yet  most  of  these  are 
admitted  because  there  is  no  specific  clause  in 
our  existing  immigration  law  under  which  they 
can  clearly  and  surely  be  excluded.  The  phy- 
sique of  an  immigrant  is  a  matter  of  the  very 
highest  importance  for  the  health  and  future  of 
the  race.  It  is  the  aliens  of  poor  physique  who 
usually  shun  the  country  and  crowd  into  city 
tenements,  '*  where  they  become  ready  victims 
of  diseases  and  establish  in  these  crowded  quar- 
ters dangerous  foci  for  the  dissemination  of  dis- 
ease. The  real  danger  to  the  public  health  and 
to  the  future  of  our  stock  lies  in  that  class  of 
immigrants  whose  physique  is  much  below  Amer- 
ican standards."  Our  best  insurance  against 
race  decadence  is  to  be  sought  in  the  selection 
of  good,  strong,  healthy  stock.  We  want  none 
but  honest,  industrious,  healthy,  and  fit  immi- 
grants. We  want  them  sound  in  body  and  in 
mind.  We  have  by  law  debarred  idiots.  We 
should  by  law  debar  the  feeble-minded.  And 
we  should,  by  all  means,  debar  aliens  of  poor 
physique. 

There  can  be  no  objection  to  such  an  amend- 
ment to  existing  laws.  A  physical  test  is  arged 
by  the  President  in  his  last  message,  and  was 
recommended  by  the  Immigration  Conference 
in  the  resolution  which  called  for  the  exclusion 
of  "persons  of  enfeebled  vitality,  whether  such 
condition  is  due  to  defect,  inheritance,  disease, 
or  advanced  age." 
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EXAMINATION    OF    IMMIGRANTS    ABROAD. 

7.  Preliminary    insj)€ction    of  intendiny    immi 
'J, ants  be/are  they  embark.     It  has  long  been  clear 
that  any  inspection  of  arriving  aliens  at  our  own 
ports  must,  at  best,  be  superficial,  hurried,  and 
unsatisfactory.     Bills  providing  for   inspection 
abroad  by  our  consuls  have  frequently  been  in- 
troduced into  Congress.     If  any  feasible  plan 
to  which  foreign  governments  will  not  object 
can  be  devised  whereby  intending  immigrants 
10  the  United  States  shall  be  examined  before 
they  embark,  or,  better  still,  before  they  start 
from  their  homes,  in  order  to  see  whether  they  do 
or  do  not  belong  to  the  classes  excluded  by  law, 
every  one  will  favor  such  a  scheme.     Whether 
this  is  done  by  our  consuls,  or  by  special  agents, 
or  by  traveling  commissions,  does  not  matter. 
Some  sort  of  preliminary  examination  and  cer- 
tification abroad  would  certainly  operate  to  pre- 
vent large  numbers  of  aliens  whom  we  have 
U  law  declared  undesirable  from  starting  on 
their  voyage.    Such  foreign  inspection  is  recom- 
mended by  the  President  in  his  message,  and  re- 
ceived the  strong  indorsement  of  the  Immigra- 
tion Conference  at  New  York.     It  is  probable, 
however,  that  to  obtain  the  necessary  permission 
from  foreign  governments  we  should  have  to 
niake  tariff  concessions.     This  would  involve  long 
delays  and  much  debate.     Meanwhile,  the  best 
tiling  for  us  to  do  is  obviously  to  force  the  steam- 
ship companies  to  make  an  examination  them- 
^♦'ives.and  to  fine  them  for  bringing  aliens  whom 
«^e  eiclude,  as  considered  under  Paragraph  3. 

COMMON   GROUND    FOR    IMMIGRATION    REFORMERS. 

In  regard  to  the  general  recommendations 
lere  discussed  there  can  be  no  serious  differ- 
ence of  opinion  among  fair-minded  men  and 
fomen.  Those  who  have  been  considered  Re- 
trictionists  and  those  who  have  been  classed  as 
be  opponents  of  restriction  can  agree  to  work 
ogetber,  without  sacrificing  their  principles,  for 
liHSii  proposed  amendments.  No  one,  unless  his 
Jdpment  is  warped  by  his  financial  interest 
1  the  transportation  lines  or  in  securing  "cheap 
kbor,"  can  honestly  and  seriously  o{)po8e  these 
Ganges  in  our  laws.  There  may  be  slight  dif- 
srences  of  opinion  regarding  the  methods  here, 
r  the  wording  of  a  bill  there,  or  the  relative 
nportance  of  the  measures  proposed,  but  in  the 
lain,  agreement  is  here  reached.  Restriction- 
tfi  and  anti  Restrictionists  are  not  altogether  on 
>posite  sides  of  this  great  question.  All  are 
jljevers  in  some  further  regulation  of  alien  im- 
igration  into  the  United  States.  All  can  work 
gether  along  the  lines  here  laid  down.  Con- 
ess  need  not  hesitate  on  tlie  ground  that  those 


who  have  studied  this  matter,  and  who  are  most 
vitally  concerned  in  it,  are  altogether  at  logger- 
heads. 

The  National  Immigration  Conference,  held  in 
New  York  City  early  in  December,  was  called  by 
the  National  Civic  Federation.  It  was  cbmposed 
of  delegates  appointed  by  governors,  and  by 
commercial,  labor,  charitable,  patriotic,  and  re- 
ligious bodies.  By  wholly  unprejudiced  author- 
ities it  has  l»een  called  •*  really  representative  of 
the  general  public  attitude  toward  immigration 
questions."  It  represented  all  sorts  of  views  and 
all  kinds  of  interests.  Many  of  the  speakers 
were  themselves  imraigrants,  or  the  children  of 
recent  immigrants.  This  conference  unanimously 
recommended  a  $100  fine  on  steamship  compa- 
nies for  every  alien  rejected  for  any  cause  (3), 
increased  air-space  for  each  passenger  (4),  the 
exclusion  of  the  feeble-minded  (5),  the  exclusion 
of  persons  of  enfeebled  vitality  (6),  and  a  pre- 
liminary inspection  of  intending  immigrants  be- 
fore they  embark  (7). 

OFFICIAL    RECOMMENDATIONS. 

President  Roosevelt,  who  is  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  immigration  question,  in  his 
last  annual  message  urged  the  imposition  of  pen- 
alties to  compel  steamship  companies  to  observe 
our  laws,  a  principle  which  is  embodied  in  2 
and  3,  and  recommended  limiting  the  number 
of  immigrants  in  relation  to  the  tonnage  (4), 
the  exclusion  of  the  "  physically  unfit,  defective, 
or  degenerate*'  (0),  and  the  preliminary  inspec- 
tion before  em])arkation  (7). 

Commissioner  General  of  Immigration  P.  P. 
Sargent,  in  his  last  annual  report,  recommends 
the  $.')00  fine  for  bringing  diseased  aliens  (2), 
and  also  limiting  the  number  of  passengers  car- 
ried in  relation  to  the  tonnage  of  the  vessels,  a 
principle  which  is  embodied  in  4. 

Commissioner  of  Immigration  Robert  Watch- 
orn,  at  the  port  of  New  York,  has  strongly  urged 
the  exclusion  of  feeble-minded  (5)  and  of  phys- 
ically unfit  aliens  (G). 

Former  Commissioner  of  Immigration  William 
Williams,  at  the  port  of  New  York,  recommend- 
ed in  his  annual  reports,  in  most  emphatic  terms, 
the  exclusion  of  persons  of  poor  physique  (6). 

Thus,  it  is  seen  how  representative  of  the 
most  competent,  the  most  unprejudiced,  and  the 
most  trustworthy  authorities  are  the  suggestions 
for  further  legislation  which  have  here  been  dis 
cussed.  We  may  surely  conclude  that,  if  em 
bodied  into  law,  these  methods  of  further  regu 
lating  alien  immigration  would  meet  with  the 
cordial  approval  of  the  vast  majority  of  the 
American  people.  Bills  embodying  all  these 
provisions  are  now  before  Congress. 
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BY  DELORME  W.   ROBINSON,   M.D. 
(Superintendent  and  cx-officio  secretary  of  the  South  Dakota  State  Board  of  Health.) 


I^HE  great  Sioux  tribe,  the  most  puissant  of 
the  American  aborigines,  is  withering  to 
extinction  with  tuberculosis  at  the  agencies  along 
the  Missouri. 

There  are  about  twenty-five  thousand  of  these 
people  making  fair  progress  in  civilization  ;  liv- 
ing in  houses  ;  wearing  citizens'  clothing  ;  the 
children  being  educated  ;  the  families  generally 
professing  Christianity  ;  the  able-bodied  engaged 
in  some  form  of  manual  labor,  by  which  they 
earn  the  means  of  subsistence. 

The  alarming  extent  of  this  dread  infection 
prevailing  among  them  cannot  be  overstated. 
Hardly  a  home  where  it  has  not  found  victims, 
and  hardly  a  home  where  it  does  not  still  exist  in 
some  form.  The  disease  is  usually  quick  in  its 
deadly  mission.  A  man,  apparently  healthful, 
leaves  his  work  and  goes  to  his  trader  and  orders 
a  suit  of  grave  clothes.  "  I  have  the  sickness," 
he  says.  Ho  is  measured  for  the  suit,  and  by 
the  time  it  is  finished  the  buyer  is  often  ready 
to  wear  it  through  the  long  sleep.  The  mother 
and  the  grown-up  son  or  daughter  are  likely  to 
share  a  similar  fate.  Under  such  conditions,  and 
in  such  environment,  it  will  readily  be  under- 
stood that  an  atmosphere  of  gloom  and  depres- 
sion abounds,  paralyzing  to  ambition  and  to  fur- 
ther advancement. 

In  the  old  wild  life  the  Sioux  were  a  healthful 
people.  They  were  probably  not  wholly  free 
from  tuberculosis  in  some  form,  but  if  the  in- 
fection was  present  it  was  not  general.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  reservation  system  among 
the  Sioux  of  the  Missouri,  in  18G3,  for  a  period 
of  fifteen  years,  during  which  time  the  wild 
buffalo  had  been  destroyed  and  all  of  the  west- 
ern Sioux  had  been  brought  under  agency  in- 
fluences, the  annual  reports  of  the  several  agents 
were  optimistic  in  relation  to  the  health  of  their 
people,  constantly  affirming  more  healthful  con- 
ditions as  the  Indians  came  under  civilizing 
influences,  lived  in  better  houses,  and  accepted 
the  attendance  of  the  agency  physicians.  The 
first  mention  of  consumption  in  these  reports  is 
in  1878.  In  1880.  one  agency  reports  that  5. 20 
per  cent,  of  the  deaths  resulted  from  tubercular 
troubles.  In  1881,  consumption  is  generally 
mentioned  :  and  in  1884  it  is  said.  "Consump- 
tion has  a  firm  hold  upon  thorn." 

In    1880.  the  Indian  fomniissioner  began   to 


publish  tabulated   medical  reports.      From  the 
tabulation  for  that  year  we  find  that  among  the 
Dakota  Sioux   341   cases  of  consumption  were 
treated  and  605  cases  of  *'  tubercular  scroful*. 
It  is  probable  that  the  earlier  reports  were  con- 
fined to  the  pulmonary  type,  since  the  other 
forms  of  tubercular  infection  were  not  then  reo 
ognized  as  such.     The  report  of   1886  gives  a 
larger  proportion  of  tubercular  diseases,  and  the 
greater  number  as  *'  tubercular  scrofula  "  (glan 
dular  tuberculosis).      Doubtless,  most  of  these 
were  children  below  the  age  of  puberty,  who. 
with  the  ever-increasing  number  of  their  own 
age,  have  since  swelled  the  ranks  in  the  piilmo 
nary  form  of  the  disease.     It  is  extremely  un- 
fortunate that  the  publication  of  these  tabulat- 
ed medical  reports  was  not  continued.      Yearly 
since  1886  the  agents'  reports  have  more  and 
more  teemed  with  fearsome  tales  of  the  ravage 
of  the  scourge.     In  1880,  there  were  in  four  of 
the  leading  bands  293  births  and  208  deaths^ 
Last  year,  in  the  same  bands,  the  deaths  equalel 
the  births. 

It  is  impossible  to  reduce  the  condition  to 
tables  of  figures,  though  an  experience  of  sev 
eral  years  as  State  health  officer  and  as  physician 
to  two  Indian  schools  has  convinced  me  that 
fully  60  per  cent,  of  the  younger  generation  hare 
some  form  of  tubercular  infection,  and  that  5<' 
per  cent,  of  those  above  the  age  of  puberty  die  o: 
some  form  of  the  disease.  Other  observers  p\a^ 
the  percentage  much  higher.  Miss  Mary  Collin?, 
for  twenty-five  years  missionary  at  Standing 
Rock,  testifies  that  75  per  cent,  of  all  deaths  r^ 
suit  from  tuberculosis.  Thomas  Robertson,  wh  > 
has  lived  fifty  years  with  the  Sissetons  believw 
that  50  per  cent,  of  them  die  of  the  dilsease.  Tbr 
Rev.  Matthias  Schmitt,  missionary  at  Pine  Ridgt* 
says  :  "  We  buried  from  our  congregation  last 
year  10  adults  and  11  children,  80  per  cent  ot 
whom  died  from  tuberculosis.  Whole  familie; 
die  of  the  terrible  plague." 

One  of  the  striking  instances  in  point  is  tLt 
destruction  of  the  family  of  the  noted  and  woriav 
chief,  John  Grass.  In  1892  a  white  friend  me: 
him  and  his  seven  sons  at  a  convocation  of  the 
tribe.  These  sons  were  stalwart  fellows,  and  a^ 
parently  well.  In  1902,  ten  years  thereafter,  lb 
friend  again  met  the  aged  chieftain,  "who  a^ 
once  recognized  the  white  man.  **  You  ©aw  nj 
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boys,"  he  said.    *'A11  gone  ;  all  died  of  the  sick- 
ness.    I  have  no  child  left." 

What  has  brought  a  strong  and  virile  people 
to  this  condition  ?  Almost  every  observer  has 
a  theory.  Among  these  the  more  rational  are : 
The  radical  change  from  the  old  life  in  the  open, 
in  tents  located  where  drainage  was  perfect,  and 
subject  to  almost  daily  removal,  so  that  rarely 
was  there  an  accumulation  of  filth,  to  perma- 
nent, ill- ventilated,  and  ill-kept  houses,  where 
filth  abounds  ;  exposure  in  going  upon  winter 
trips  ;  passing  from  overheated  houses  to  sleep 
in  the  open  tepees  ;  bovine  infection  from  eat- 
ing tubercular  meat  and  refuse  from  about  the 
poison-breeding  government  slaughter-houses  ; 
weakened  constitutions  from  syphilitic  diseases  ; 
contagion  from  the  sputa  of  those  previously  af- 
fected ;  insufficient  and  badly  prepared  food, 
and  in  some  instances  the  ignorant  treatment  of 
the  Indian  medicine  men.  But  it  is  a  condition 
which  exists,  and  it  is  profitable  to  theorize 
about  the  cause  only  that  the  cause  may  be  re- 
moved, and  to  that  extent  conditions  improved. 
Tlie  condition  is  strikingly  pathetic,  and  appeals 
most  emphatically  to  the  Government  for  its 
amelioration.  Most  justly  do  these  poor  wards 
deserve  some  measure  of  relief.  The  Indians 
are  not  alone  interested.  The  health  of  the 
white  community  is  seriously  menaced  by  the 
plague  -  spots  which  surround  the  agencies. 
\\^hat  is  to  be  done  ?  What  course  pursued  ? 
Advanced  medical  wisdom  would  no  doubt 
suggest  : 

First. — The  establishment  of  sanatoria  at  con- 
venient points  to  the  reservation. 

Second. — Field  nurses  who  have  special  ex- 
[>erience  in  the  management  of  tuberculosis  pa- 
tients, to  instruct  the  Indians  at  their  homes, 
and  to  work  in  conjunction  with  the  sanatoria. 

Third. — Government  supervision  in  building 
well-ventilated  houses,  and  as  rigid  enforcement 
of  proper  sanitary  conditions  in  their  surround- 
ings as  possible. 

Fourth. — Careful  inspection  of  their  beef-is- 
sues and  the  abandonment  of  the  government 
slaughterhouses  at  the  agencies. 

At  a  properly  equipped  and  properly  con- 
ducted sanatorium  patients  live  quietly  under 
conditions  similar  to  those  in  which  the  Sioux 
lived  in  his  native  state.  They  may  have  the 
sun-bath  and  the  moon-bath  in  the  open  and  in- 
vigorating air  of  the  upland.  To  this  is  added 
plenty  of  good  food,  regular  but  quiet  habits, 
and  other  health  benefits  under  the  necessarily 
rigid  and  constant  care  of  a  competent  attendant. 
Then  trained  field  nurses  should  be  supplied  to 
instruct  the  Indian  in  proper  ventilation  and 
other  sanitary  needs  of  his  home,  and  to  teach 


him  how  to  manage  a  consumptive  member  of 
his  family  and  the  proper  safeguards  for  those 
not  yet  afflicted.  Such  nurses  should  be  com- 
petent to  select  those  suitable  for  sanatoria 
treatment. 

The  breeding-places  of  the  plague  upon  the 
reservations  should  have  the  strong  regulating 
hand  of  the  law.  The  average  Sioux  home  is  a 
log  house  18x24  feet,  provided  with  one  half- 
window  and  a  door.  There  are  no  partitions, 
and  from  five  to  twenty  persons  sleep  nightly  in 
this  unventilated  oven. 

Their  food  is  ill-prepared  and  insufficient. 
In  the  wild  life,  and  in  the  earlier  reservation 
days,  their  food  was  almost  entirely  beef  killed 
in  the  open  and  dressed  out  on  the  greensward 
of  the  prairie.  Rarely,  if  ever,  were  two  animals 
slaughtered  upon  the  same  spot,  so  that  the  sani- 
tary conditions  about  tlie  butchering  were  the 
best  possible.  To-day,  the  beef  is  killed  in  the 
agency  slaughter-house,  and  in  their  frequently 
famishing  condition  the  Indians  are  compelled 
to  resort  for  food  to  the  putrefied  offal  scat- 
tered about  these  filthy  butcheries. 

The  sanitary  conditions  about  agencies  are 
such  as  to  demand  the  exercise  of  the  police 
power  of  the  Government  to  compel  the  Indians 
to  observe  the  ordinary  laws  of  health.  Their 
very  existence  depends  upon  it.  They  must  be, 
with  patience,  but  firmness,  taught  that  only 
through  cleanliness  and  the  observance  of  the 
decencies  of  life  can  they  hope  to  live  in  the  new 
condition  which  has  been  thrust  upon  them. 
Where  shall  tlie  sanatoria  for  tlie  Sioux  be  lo- 
cated ? 

Each  tribe  should  be  provided  with  its  own 
retreat,  at  a  point  convenient  to  the  agencies, 
where  patients,  while  isolated,  should  not  be 
wholly  removed  from  home  and  kindred.  For- 
tunately,— where  proper  sanitary  conditions  are 
observed, — almost  any  portion  of  the  W^est  is 
found  to  be  healthy  and  adapted  to  the  sana- 
torium treatment  of  consumptives. 

The  subject  has  been  called  forcefully  to  the 
attention  of  Congress  by  the  recent  report  of 
the  Indian  Commissioner.  Congressman  Burke, 
of  South  Dakota,  has  presented  a  bill  for  a  sana- 
torium for  consumptive  Sioux,  to  be  located  in 
the  vicinity  of  their  reservations  at  a  point  to 
be  selected  by  the  Indian  Office.  The  passage  of 
a  measure  of  this  character  is  of  the  most  press- 
ing moment.  Under  its  provisions  it  is  not  only 
possible  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  plague^ 
but,  perhaps,  to  eradicate  it.  To  secure  a  rea- 
sonable protection,  the  white  population  in  and 
surrounding  the  plague  zones  is  in  need  of  the 
supervision  of  the  law ;  the  Indian  is  in  need  of 
it  to  insure  his  future  existence. 
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LEADING   ARTICLES   OF  THE   MONTH. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR  MOVEMENT. 

league,  binding  the  churches  together,  and  bin  1 
ing  the  States  together,  with  the  invisible  lies 
of  sympathy,  affection,  and  a  good  purpose. 

The  basic  principle  of   the  organization,  re 
tained  consistently  from  the  beginning  under  j 
the  flexible  plan  of  the  founder,  is  that  the  a    I 
tive  members  shall  both  attend  and  take  part  in 
meetings,  and  shall  as  faithfully  carry  on  ili**  | 
various  kinds  of  work,  always  in  and  throu^L 
the  parent  church  and  the  leadership  of  its  pa>  j 
tor.      It  could  hardly  have  been  in  the  mind  oi 
the  founder.  Dr.  Francis  E.  Clark,  a  quarter  of  ! 
a  century  ago,  that  Christian  Endeavor  pricci  I 
pies  would  ever  be  applied  so  generally  throut'h  j 
out  the  world  ;  but,  as  Mr.  Macfarland  poiDi-  j 
out,  ingenuity  has  been  equal  to  the  problem 
There  are  now  associate  as  well  as  active  men  I 
hors.     These  associates,  while  not  church  roerii 
bers,  are  willing  to  attend  the  meetings.    In  tb^  j 
division  of  work  everybody  is  given  something  | 
definite  to  do,  committees  having  been  orgii  | 
ized  to  cover  every  variety  of  possible  endeav  '  j 
in  and  out  of  the  Church.     The  society's  adap:i ; 
tion  to  all  races  as  well  as  all  churches  and  &£:ej 
is  indeed  remarkable.  ! 

The  four  great  objects  set  before  the  societ:^ 
of  Christian  Endeavor  at  the  last  convention 
Baltimore,  were  these  : 

1.  That  they  give  $1,000,000  to  denomit-j 
tional  missions. 

2.  That  they  sljould  bring  into  the  Church  oi^i 
million  new  church  attendants. 

3.  That  they  should  induce  one  million  i^\ 
sons  to  join  the  Church.  I 

4.  That  they  should  bring  one  million  nt^ 
members  into  the  Christian  Endeavor  societ  ^j 

One  outcome  of  the  present  widespread  c--^i 
bration  of  this  quarter-centennial  anniversary  \ 
to  be  a  memorial  in  the  form  of  a  building  M 
the  international  headquarters  of  the  nati^sJ 
society,  the  fund  for  its  maintenance  to  be  yd 
vided  by  the  gifts  of  Christian  Endeavorers. 


DR.  FRANCIS  E.  CUIRK. 

(Founder  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  movement.) 

APROPOS  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  Christian  Endeavor 
Society,  which  was  celebrated  last  month,  several 
of  the  February  magazines  have  articles  outlining 
the  remarkable  history  of  this  unique  movement. 
Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  of  these  articles  is 
that  contributed  to  the  North  American  Review 
by  President  Henry  B.  Y.  Macfarland,  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, who  is  himself  an  enthusiastic  Endeavorer. 
The  story  of  how  tliis  great  society  had  its  humble 
origin  in  AVilliston  Church,  of  Portland,  Maine, 
and  how  it  gradually  spread  to  other  States 
and  other  countries  until  it  encircled  the  globe, 
has  been  told  before  in  the  Review  of  Reviews 
and  in  countless  other  periodicals.  Mr.  Mac- 
farland declares  with  truth  that  no  present-day 
philosophy  can  ignore  the  significance  of  such 
an  organization  as  the  Christian  Endeavor  So- 
ciety, which  is  of  immense  value,  not  only  to 
the  individual  church  or  to  the  individual  State, 
but  as  an  interdenominational  and  international 


,.l 


THE    IMPRESS    OF    LEADERSHIP. 

It  is  natural  that  a  comparison  should  \ 
made  between  the  Christian  Endeavor  movemfl 
and  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  ^ 
the  Salvation  Army,  each  of  which  precedeii*»1 
organization  of  the  first  Endeavor  society  ( 
many  years.     General  Booth   and  the   late  ^ 
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George  Williams,  like  Dr.  Clark,  were  privi- 
Jeged  to  found  new  organizations  and  lead  them 
to  positions  of  great  power  in  the  world  during 
their  own  lifetimes ;  but  it  is  Mr.  Macfarland's 
opinion  that  neither  Sir  George  Williams  nor 
General  Booth  has  made  a  profounder  impres- 


sion upon  the  organization  to  wliich  each  has 
devoted  his  life  than  has  Dr.  Clark  upon  the 
Christian  Endeavor  societies  of  the  world,  over 
which  he  has  no  authority  whatever,  every  one 
of  them  being  absolutely  independent,  except  of 
its  own  church. 


THE  RED  MAN'S  LAST  ROLL-CALL. 


LITTLE  notice  has  been  taken  of  the  fact  that 
on  March  4, 1906,  when  the  tribal  organiza- 
tion oi  the  so-called  five  civilized  tribes  of  the 
Indian  Territory  is  formally  dissolved,  the  Amer- 
ican Indian  will  have  virtually  lost  his  racial 
identity  and  will  be  absorbed  in  the  mass  of  our 
national  citizenship.  The  significance  of  this  final 
chapter  in  the  Indian's  racial  history  is  well 
brought  out  in  an  article  entitled  **The  Red 
Man's  Last  Roll-Call,"  contributed  by  Mr.  Charles 
M.  Harvey  to  the  March  number  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly. 

The  Rye  civilized  tribes, — namely,  the  Chero- 
kees,  Choctaws,  Creeks,  Chickasaws,  and   Sein- 
inoles, — number,  all  told,  a  little  over    86,000, 
less  than  one-third  of  the  total  Indian  population 
of  the  United  States  exclusive  of  Alaska.     Yet 
these  tribes,  as  Mr.  Harvey  points  out,  are  more 
important  than   any  other  aggregation    of  red 
men.     Furthermore,  they  are  civilized  Indians 
in  the  truest  sense  of  the  term,  having  for  two 
generations   conducted    their   own  affairs,  each 
tribe  for  itself  ;  having  their  own  legislatures, 
executives,   and    courts,   and    also    their    own 
churches  and  school  systems.     Until  now  they 
have  been  supreme  in  their  own  domain,  recog- 
nizing only  the  limitations  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  obedient  to  the  national 
government's   paramount   authority.     But   this 
supremacy  will  end  with  the  dissolution  of  the 
tribal  governments  on  March  4.     United  States 
laws  will  then  be  immediately  extended  over  the 
Indian  Territory,  and  even  the  tribal  names  will 
gradually    disappear,  and   all    the   members   of 
these  tribes  will  gain  the  same  privileges  and  be 
subject  to  the  same  responsibilities  as  their  white 
neighbors   in  Oklahoma,  with  whom   they  will 
probably  soon  be  joined  in  Statehood. 

Of  the  86,000  who  are  classed  as  Indians,  only 
25,000  are  full -bloods;  41,500  are  of  various 
shades  of  mixture,  most  of  whom  would  pass 
anywhere  as  pure  whites  ;  1,500  are  whites  who 
have  been  adopted  into  the  tribes  through  inter- 
marriage ;  and  18,000  are  of  negro  or  of  mixed 
negro  blood,  the  slaves  of  the  period  prior  to 
1865,  and  their  descendants.  But  it  is  a  fact 
hardly  as  yet  comprehended  in  Eastern  States 


that  the  white  residents  of  the  Indian  Territory, 
immigrants  from  various  States,  outnumber  all 
the  Indian  residents  more  than  five  to  one. 

Among  the  five  tribes  are  many  politicians, 
who  *'in  the  tricks  of  the  trade,"  says  Mr.  Harvey, 
*'have  nothing  valuable  to  learn  from  Murphy, 
Piatt,  Gorman,  or  any  other  boss."  Lobbies  are 
set  up  by  them  at  Washington,  and  packed  cau- 
cuses in  Indian  Territory  towns  are  by  no  means 
unknown.  ''Coming  to  politics  of  a  higher  or- 
der, they  frame  constitutions,  as  they  did  in  the 
latter  part  of  1905,  under  the  leadership  of  Pleas- 
ant Porter,  the  Chief  of  the  Creeks, — who  is  u 
more  astute  personage  than  was  his  famous  Mach- 
iavelian  precursor,  McGillivray,  of  the  Creek- 
Nation  of  a  century  ago, — for  the  proposed  State 
of  Sequoyah,  comprising  the  Indian  Territory." 
Governor  Johnston,  of  the  Chickasaws  ;  John 
Brown,  of  the  Sominoles  ;  William  C.  Rogers,  of 


PLEASANT   POHTEU. 

(Last  chief  of  the  Creek  Indians.) 
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the  Cherokees,  are  all  forceful  personalities,  who, 
in  Mr.  Harvey's  opinion,  are  meetingthe  demands 
of  the  present  situation  better  than  their  prede- 
cessors could  have  done  if  they  were  here. 

Twelve  years  ago,  the  commission  headed  by 
the  late  Henry  L.  Dawes  undertook  to  induce 
the  Choctaws,  the  Creeks,  and  their  neighbors 


to  allot  their  lauds  to  their  membera  as  individ- 
uals, to  abolish  their  tribal  government,  and  to 
merge  themselves  in  the  masses  of  the  country's 
citizenship.  This  was  indeed  a  task  surrounded 
by  diflSculties,  but  it  has  at  length  been  success- 
fully accomplished.  The  red  men  of  these  five 
tribes  are  now  full-fledged  American  citizens. 


THE  INDEPENDENT  TELEPHONE  MOVEMENT. 


SINCE  the  expiration  of  the  original  Bell  tele- 
phone patents,  in  1893,  the  Middle  and 
Western  States  of  the  Union  have  witnessed  the 
so-called  independent  telephone  development  that 
bids  fair  to  become  national  in  its  scope.  Just 
what  is  involved  in  this  movement  is  clearly  set 
forth  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  February  by 
Jesse  W.  Weik.  Possibly  those  of  our  readers 
who  live  in  the  Eastern  States  have  imperfectly 
appreciated  the  extent  and  vitality  of  this  move- 
ment. In  the  years  1894  and  1895,  telephone 
exchanges  sprang  up  everywhere  in  the  States 
west  of  the  Alleghanies  and  north  of  the  Mason 
and  Dixon  line.  Companies  to  manufacture  the 
instruments  and  the  switchboards  were  organ- 
ized, and  business  at  once  became  brisk.  The 
farmer  was  now  permitted  to  buy  his  own  tele- 
phone, something  that  never  happened  before 
the  expiration  of  the  Bell  patents,  and,  over  a 
wire  run  along  his  fence  or  from  tree  to  tree,  he 
was  enabled  to  talk  to  his  neighbor,  and  beyond 
him  to  the  next  neighbor,  and  thence  on  to  the 
village.  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wis- 
consin, Iowa,  and  Missouri  soon  became  one 
vast  network  of  wires  and  poles.  Mr.  Weik 
mentions  one  county,  containing  a  population 
slightly  in  excess  of  twenty-one  thousand,  in 
which  a  manufacturer  sold  over  twenty-five  hun- 
dred telephones  in  twenty- three  months. 

IN    WESTERN    CITIES. 

While  the  independent  movement  was  limit- 
ed, at  first,  to  the  Central  States,  it  has  spread 
until  it  has  at  last  found  its  way  into  every  part 
of  the  country.  Naturally,  it  is  weakest  in  the 
Eastern  States,  but  even  in  New  England  there 
are  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  independent  ex- 
changes, and  numerous  plants  under  construc- 
tion. An  independent  company,  having  ob- 
tained a  franchise  in  New  York  City,  has 
announced  that  it  will  begin  operations  with  an 
immediate  capacity  of  over  two  hundred  thou- 
sand telephones.  In  New  York  State  outside  of 
the  city  there  are  many  independent  exchangers. 
Mr.  Weik  names  the  cities  of  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Pittsburg,  Buffalo,  Rochester,  Syra- 


cuse, Albany,  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Toledo, 
Louisville,  Indianapolis,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City, 
St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Seattle,  and  Los  Angeles 
as  having  good  independent  exchanges  which 
are  rapidly  growing.  The  Cleveland  exchange 
has  increased  over  ten  thousand  telephones  in 
twenty  months,  Kansas  City  over  thirteen  thou- 
sand in  two  years.  Plants  are  building  in  Chi- 
cago, Spokane,  San  Francisco,  Portland,  and  De- 
troit. Franchises  are  pending  in  several  other 
important  cities. 

EVEN    LONG-DISTANCE    LINES. 

In  most  of  the  cities  of  the  Central  West,  it  is 
declared  that  the  independent  companies  reach 
more  than  75  per  cent,  of  the  post-ofiices.  The 
farmers'  lines  run  to  these  centers,  where  they 
are  switched  from  one  line  to  another,  and  to 
the  long-distance  lines  now  reaching  from  one 
city  to  another  and  across  several  States.  In 
ten  years,  it  is  claimed  by  the  independent  com- 
panies, they  have  manufactured  and  placed  in 
service  more  telephones  than  has  their  competi- 
tor in  twenty-seven  years,  although  in  the  first 
three  of  the  ten  years  there  was  continual  ob- 
struction from  litigation,  while  in  the  first 
seventeen  of  the  Bell  monopoly's  record  it  had 
absolute  control  of  the  field.  If  we  are  to  ac- 
cept the  claim  of  the  independent  companies, 
they  now  number  more  subscribers  than  the 
Bell  company,  the  latter  having  had,  in  August 
last,  two  million  six  hundred  thousand  sub- 
scribers, while  the  independent  companies  claim 
over  three  million.  The  Bell  company  having 
been  the  first  in  the  field,  and  having  an  ample 
amount  of  capital,  has  thus  far  led  all  others  in 
the  matter  of  long-distance  pole  lines,  but  inde- 
pendent companies  are  paralleling  the  Bell  lines 
in  every  direction.  In  fact,  at  the  present  time 
first-class  service  is  furnished  across  a  number 
of  States.  It  is  declared  that  within  a  year  it 
will  be  possible  to  talk  from  Kansas  City  to 
Cleveland  and  Albany,  and  from  St.  Louis  and 
Indianapolis  to  Pittsburg,  Baltimore,  and  Phila- 
delphia, entirely  over  independent  long-distance 
lines. 
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COTTON  GROWING  AND  COTTON  GAMBLING. 


SOME  years  ago,  a  mania  for  wheat  specula- 
tion ran  its  course  through  the  smaller 
cities  and  country  villages  of  the  Middle  and 
Western  States.  A  similar  craze  seems  to  have 
taken  possession  of  many  Southern  communities 
which  are  dependent  upon  the  growing  and 
marketing  of  cotton.  In  the  American  lUus- 
(rated  Magazine  (formerly  Leslie's)  for  March, 
Mr.  Henry  Kitchell  Webster  gives  the  results 
of  observations  recently  made  by  him  in  certain 
Bections  of  Texas.  He  found  in  small  cities  cot- 
ton exchanges  fitted  out  with  telephone  booths, 
telegraph  desks,  wooden  sounding-boards,  and 
typewriters,  and  all  the  appurtenances  of  the 
brokerage  office.  Quotations  of  other  commodi- 
ties than  cotton  are  recorded  in  these  exchanges, 
but  the  purpose  of  their  existence  is  clearly 
denoted  by  their  names.  They  are  invariably 
referred  to  as  cotton  exchanges. 

In  some  towns  these  exchanges  are  the  cen- 
ters oi  the  community-life.  "They  have  sup- 
planted the  cracker  barrel  and  counter  of  the 
corner  grocery.  If  you  want  a  prominent  man 
of  the  town,  here  is  where  you  look  for  him. 
Uf  anything  like  that  shamefaced  modesty  and 
coy  retirement  which  so  often  characterizes  the 
place  where  a  man  might  not  wish  his  banker 
or  his  minister  to  see  him  go — of  even  a  moder- 
ate privacy — there  is  no  hint  at  all.  One  of  the 
oflBces  has  literally  no  partition  between  it  and 
the  sidewalk  ;  every  one  in  it  can  be  seen  as  you 
pass  by.  And  there  is  nothing  in  the  sentiment 
0/  the  town  to  make  any  one  want  a  partition. 
As  for  your  banker,  you  are  quite  as  likely  to 
find  him  there  as  the  next  man."  These  small 
towns  throughout  the  cotton  belt  are  doing  their 
share  of  speculation,  and  the  result  of  it  all  is 
seen  in  the  New  York  and  New  Orleans  ex- 
changes, where  the  speculative  business  in  cot- 
ton has  grown  about  300  per  cent,  in  the  last 
five  years. 

In  Texas,  the  farmers 
have  grown  rich.  The  per 
tapita  wealth  in  that  State 
in  1870  was  $194  ;  twenty 
fears  later,  in  1890,  it  was 
^942.  In  1895  there  were 
M8  banks  in  Texas.  Since 
ihen  there  have  been  es- 
iablished  483  new  ones,  the 
greater  part  of  them  since 
iie  new  law  of  1900  made 
t  possible  to  organize  a  na- 
ional  bank  with  a  capital  of 
)nly  $25,000.  This  shows 
hat   the    Texas   farmer  is  fluctuations 


able  to  furnish  the  bank  both  with  deposits  and 
with  a  market  for  them. 

The  manipulations  of  the  cotton  market  in  the 
years  1902  and  1903  were  fascinating  revelations 
to  the  Texas  cotton  planter.  Especially  the  op- 
erations of  Daniel  J.  Sully,  of  Providence,  R.  I., 
stimulated  the  speculative  fever  that  spread 
throughout  the  cotton  belt.  Briefly,  the  story  of 
Mr.  Sully's  famous  corner  is  told  by  Mr.  Webster 
in  the  following  paragraphs  : 

He  carried  the  price  up  in  twenty-point  rushes  right 
through  the  month  of  December  until  during  Christ- 
mas week  he  had  spot  cotton  at  14.05,  December  at 
18.82,  January  at  13.88,  February  at  14.00,  and  July  at 
14.27.  That  means,  in  other  words,  that  men  were  con- 
tracting to  pay  $71.85  a  bale  in  July,  six  months  away, 
and  Sully  contracting  to  buy  more  than  any  one  else 
at  that  extravagant  price. 

He  had  a  good  deal  with  him.  The  prospect  was 
that  there  would  not  be  enough  cotton  to  supply  the 
world's  demand.  He  had  the  prestice  of  the  highly 
successful  bull  campaign  of  the  year  before.  And  he 
had  the  farmers. 

They  had  learned  their  lesson  ;  they  were  following 
their  great  light.  All  over  Texas,  at  any  rate,  and  it 
was  by  no  means  singular  in  this  among  the  Southern 
States,  there  were  springing  up  cotton  exchanges. 
Towns  like  Temple  and  Waco  and  Taylor  and  Sherman 
and  Waxahachie  became  the  ganglii  of  slender  tele- 
phonic nerves  that  radiated  to  circles  of  surrounding 
villages,  making  them  sensitive  to  every  move  of  Sully's 
fingers,  and  giving  them  a  part  in  the  great  sensation 
that  had  its  focus  in  the  pit  on  Beaver  Street.  Farm- 
ers, merchants,  bankers,  barbers,  clerks,  anybody  who 
had  money  enough  to  put  up  a  margin  on  one  hundred 
bales,  or  in  some  cases  on  twenty-five,  thronged  the 
brokerage  offices,  all  up  and  down  the  State,  buying 
cotton  for  delivery  in  January,  February,  July.  There 
was  no  limit  to  the  price  it  might  bring  by  then.  Sully 
talked  about  twenty  cents  a  pound,  and  lat^r  about 
twenty-five.  And  the  farmers  who  weren't  buying 
future  cotton  were  holding  on  to  their  last  year's  crop, 
refusing  twelve,  thirteen,  fourteen  cents  for  it. 

They  had  the  world  at  their  mercy,— that  was  the 


IN  THE  PRICE  OF  COTTON  FOR  THIRTY-FIVB  TEARS. 
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truth  their  great  leader  was  proclaiming  so  trium- 
phantly. The  world  must  have  cotton  ;  well,  the  world 
should  have  it  at  just  what  price  it  pleased  them  to 
exact.  And  at  each  advance  in  the  price  the  figure 
they  had  set  as  the  one  at  which  to  let  go  advanced  in 
proportion. 

The  disaster  that  finally  overtook  the  specu- 
lators of  1903  and  1904  seemed  only  to  stimu- 
late the  craze.     As  Mr.  Webster  puts  it,  "the 


memory  of  1 7 -cent  cotton  is  still  a  lighted  hea 
con,  a  golden  prophecy.  All  through  the  ye^r 
following  the  crash  they  watched  the  price  fal 
lower  and  lower,  until  in  January,  1905,  it  was 
below  7  cents,  and  the  lower  it  fell  the  more 
desperately  they  played  it.  For  the  sum  of  the 
matter  is  that  on  this  speculative  fever  th(»e  ex 
act  opposites,  victory  and  disaster,  have  precisely 
the  same  effect, — to  feed  it." 


THE  BRITISH  GENERAL  ELECTION. 


THE  February  numbers  of  the  English   re- 
views give  the  views  of  various  observers 
on  the  recent  general  election. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Duffield,  writing  in  the  Fortnightly 
Review y  says  : 

The  electors  have  read  the  personnel  of  the  ministry 
aright,  and  have  given  them  a  free  hand.    As  to  the 


A  CAMPAIGN  POSTER  USED  BY  THE  LIBERALS  AT 
THE  LAST  ELECTION. 


future,  prophecy  is  dangerous,  but  a  few  things  arf 
clear. 

1.  The  elections  in  the  counties  were  won  inaiuly  oo 
free  trade ;  in  most  country  places,  Chinese  labor  did 
not  interest  the  audience,  though  education  did^princi 
pally  after  free  trade. 

2.  Chinese  labor  had  effect  where  trade-unionism  w^ 
strong ;  it  greatly  swelled  the  majority  against  protee 
tion,  but  to  say  it  won  the  election  in  these  places  b 
nonsense. 

3.  The  Labor  bogy  which  now  alarms  society  i> 
grossly  exaggerated  ;  the  actual  Labor  section  is  small 
and  some  of  its  members  are  men  of  money ;  certainly 
one  is  a  member  of  a  highly  respectable  London  cluK 

4.  The  manifestation  is  one  of  contempt  for  Mr.  Bai 
four*s  incapables,  and  at  the  same  time  of  confidenct.i 
the  ministry  with  a  mandate  for  sweeping  measare:  v\ 
reform. 

A  Liberal  Programme. 

Under  the  heading  *'  Victory,  and  What  t 
Do  with  It,''  Mr.  H.  W.  Massinghara  sets  fortl 
in  the  Contemporary  Review,  the  landmarks  wbic 
pioneer  thinkers  have  set  up  for  the  direction  ' 
the  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party.     They  are : 

Education :  i 

(a)  Restoration  of  the  right  of  public  control  ovr- 
essentially  public  schools. 

(5)  Abolition  of  religious  tests  for  their  teachers. 

(c)  Respect  for  the  wishes  of  parents  in  regard  i  • 
special  religious  instruction. 

(d)  A  vigorous  effort  to  promote  the  physical  eS 
ciency  of  the  children,  and  to  connect  elementary  tU 
higher  education. 

(e)  More  liberal  grants  to  necessitous  school  distrift.- 

Temperance  : 

(o)  Proper  taxation  of  licenses. 

(b)  A  time  limit  to  compensation,  and  a  fairer  di- 
sion  of  it  between  brewer  and  publican. 

(c)  A  free  hand  to  local  authorities  for  experim^'* 
in  option  or  control. 

Land: 

(a)  Power  to  county  councils  to  acquire  land  ci^ 
pulsorily  for  small  holdings,  as  well  as  for  allotmer-^ 
with  a  supervising  power  by  the  Board  of  AgricultuTt 

(b)  The  separation  of  sit-e  from  building  values,  vi 
the  taxation  of  the  former  for  local  purposes. 

(c)  The  fair  rating  of  vacant  land  in  the  neigbbtf 
hood  of  towns. 
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(cZ)  Compensation  to  the  dispossessed  farmer  for  im- 
provemcDts  which  have  added  to  the  value  of  the  land. 

(e)  The  promotion  of  scientific  agriculture,  of  coop- 
eration in  the  sale  and  distribution  of  produce,  and  of 
experimental  work,  as  a  province  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, now  one  of  the  most  important  of  our  public 
offices. 

(f)  A  large  scheme  for  the  provision  of  rural  cot- 
tages. 

(9)  Special  rating  of  land  held  for  mere  rr^usement. 
Labor : 

(o)  Restoration  of  the  efiPective  right  of  combination 
and  of  peaceful  persuasion  during  strikes. 

(b)  The  eight-hour  day  for  miners. 

(c)  A  vigorous  administration  of  the  factory  acts, 
with  special  regard  to  overtime,  unhealthy  trades,  the 
treatment  of  women  workers,  and  the  safeguarding  of 
the  motherhood  .of  the  nation. 

(d)  The  government  to  be  in  the  first  flight  of  em- 
ployers. 

Poor  Law : 

(a)  Discrimination  between  loafers  and  the  tempo- 
rarily unemployed,  with  the  removal  of  electoral  disa- 
bilities from  the  latter  class. 

(6)  The  removal  of  "pauper"  children  from  pauper 
schools. 

(c)  Separate  and  neighborly  treatment  of  the  aged 
poor. 
Unemployment : 

(a)  A  national  scheme  of  afforestation,  on  economic 
lines. 

(b)  Grants  to  localities  enabling  them  to  deal  with 
specially  severe  distres.s. 

(c)  Transference  of  powers  of  guardians  to  town 
councils. 

London: 

(a)  A  port  bill,  with  an  improvement  of  tlie  water- 
way. , 

(b)  A  further  equalization  of  rates. 

(c)  Fair  play  for  the  County  Council  and  its  transit 
and  housing  schemes. 

Hie  Colonies: 

Establishmeiit  of  an  Imperial  Consultative  Council, 
with  special  reference  to  schemes  of  defense  and  emi- 
gration, trade  interests,  and  industrial  law. 
TVade: 

(a)  Anti-commission  bill. 


(b)  Strengthening  and  reorganization  of  consular 
service. 

(c)  Relief  of  railway  rates. 

A  Tory  Groan. 

Blackwood's  Magazine,  in  ''Musings  Without 
Method,"  calls  the  general  election  '•  the  heaviest 
indictment  ever  made  against  the  democracy." 
It  has  not  been  won  on  free  trade,  but  on  the 
silly  cry  of  "  Chin,  Chin,  Chinaman."  Even  for 
that  cry  we  might  have  had  some  respect  had  a 
vestige  of  sincerity  underlain  it.  Nothing  un- 
derlay it,  however,  but  the  desire  of  the  party 
out  of  power  to  become  the  party  in  power. 

The  Chinaman  is  not  the  only  bogy  which 
has  been  useful  to  the  Liberal  party.  **  The 
cowl  has  served  it  as  loyally  as  the  pigtail, — a 
vivid  picture  of  a  greedy  monk  strangling  an 
honest  Nonconformist  has  not  been  without  its 
effect."  This  and  "other  works  of" art,"  Black- 
wood^s  says,  proceeded  from  a  department  pre- 
sided over  by  Mr.  Birrell,  whose  famous  inven- 
tion of  ''hecatombs  of  babes"  has  doubtless 
ended  in  his  being  given  power  over  many 
hecatombs  of  innocent  children.  "  Ireland  will 
be  given  Home  Rule,  and  the  rest  of  the  empire 
will  be  freed  from  any  kind  of  rule  whatsoever." 
At  least,  that  is  what  is  promised.  "And  so," 
sums  up  the  writer, 

when  we  demand  of  the  people  whether  it  would  have 
free  trade  or  protection,  it  replies,  "  You  shall  not  strike 
a  Chinaman,"  whose  skin  was  never  in  danger,  and  then, 
no  doubt  filled  with  generous  impulses,  goes  home  and 
Ijeats  its  wife. 

As  for  the  comparison  with  1832,  that  Parlia- 
ment, as  Greville  said,  was  inferior,  not  only  to 
the  last,  but  perhaps  to  any  Parliament  for  many 
years  before,  and  it  could  not  hold  out  more  than 
two  years.  The  part  played  by  the  Radicals  in 
1833  is  played  by  the  Labor  members  to-day. 


THE  ARRIVAL  OF  THE  BRITISH  LABOR  PARTY. 


ALL  intelligent  observers  attach  much  im- 
portance to  the  rapid  rise  of  the  Labor 
party  in  British  politics,  as  betokened  in  the  re- 
cent elections.  Mr.  E.  E.  Kellett,  M.  A.,  review- 
ing Mr.  Justin  McCarthy's  **  History  of  Our  Own 
Times,"  in  the  London  Quarterly  Review,  thinks 
that  the  emergence  of  imperialism  is  not  the  chief 
factor  of  the  last  decade.  Rather  would  he  find 
Ita  chief  characteristic  to  be  the  birth  of  a  kind 
of  enlightened  socialism,  the  progress  of  the 
'woman  question,  but  even  more  notably  the  ad- 
vent of  labor.  Writing  before  the  elections  had 
talc^n  place,  his  words  are  worth  quoting  : 


With  labor,  organized,  powerful,  and  self-conscious, 
the  nation  of  the  near  future  will  have  to  deal.  Parties 
are  at  present  formed  largely  on  their  attitude  to  issues 
of  another  kind  ;  they  will  soon  be  formed  almost  solely 
on  their  attitude  to  labor  issues.  It  may  be  that  at  last 
the  middle  classes  will  unite  to  present  a  solid  front 
against  the  combination  of  the  aristocracy  with  the 
working  classes  ;  it  may  be  that  they  will  endeavor  to 
unite  with  their  social  superiors.  But,  for  good  or  evil, 
they  will  have  to  face  the  Labor  party  and  a  new  and 
formidable  set  of  demands.  They  must  make  up  their 
minds  how  to  deal  with  it.  Without  striving  or  crying, 
the  working  classes  have,  during  the  last  few  years, 
asserted  their  share  in  the  national  existence  as  they 
never  did  before. 
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The  Labor  party  also  has  the  strength  that  comes  of 
independence ;  they  are  solid,  and  they  stand  apart, 
owing  allegiance  to  no  whip,  and  all  the  more  likely 
to  be  courted  equally  by  government  and  opposition. 
With  the  determination,  now  so  fixed,  that  Parliament 
shall  cease  to  be  a  mei*e  house  of  postponement  and 
palaver,  it  is  practically  certain  that  great  and  far- 
reaching  measures  will  be  passed.  Old-age  pensions, 
for  example,  may  well  become  a  reality  in  a  few  nionths. 

Mr.  Kelr  Handle  on  the  Labor  Party. 

In  the  National  Reviexo  for  February,  Mr. 
Keir  Hardie,  M.P.,  writes  on  *'  The  Labor  Party  : 
Its  Aims  and  Policy."  Mr.  Hardie  writes  with 
justifiable  elation.  He  maintains  that  there  are 
twenty-three  avowed  Socialists  among  the  La- 
bor Representation  Committee's  candidates.  The 
Independent  Labor  party  has  raised  and  spent 
little  short  of  £500,000  (|;2,500,000), — a  star- 
tling figure.  He  says  that  the  Independent  La- 
bor party  secures  the  votes  of  almost  as  large  a 
proportion  of  Conservative  workingmen  as  of 
Liberals.  He  foreshadows  the  founding  of  a  La- 
bor daily  paper,  which  has  become  a  necessity. 

Already  arrangements  are  in  an  advanced  stage  for 
Bending  out  an  influential  deputation  of  Labor  M.P.'s 
to  visit  our  colonies,  to  confer  with  the  labor  parties 
there,  and  to  arrange  for  a  common  course  of  action,  so 


that  tlie  relations  of  the  mother  country  and  her  colo- 
nies may  be  strengthened,  and  the  question  of  free  trade 
versus  protection  may  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
party  politicians  and  some  understanding  come  to  which 
will  be  mutually  advantageous  and  acceptable  to  the 
labor  movements  in  the  colonies  and  at  home. 

The  labor  parties  of  the  world  are  standing  for  peace 
and  for  the  introduction  of  arbitration  as  a  means  of 
settling  international  disputes.  Representing  the  de- 
mocracy, as  the  new  party  does,  it  will  be  on  the  side  of 
such  reforms  as  promise  to  curb  and  curtail,  and  finally 
overthrow,  all  hereditary  rule,  and  to  widen  and  broaden 
the  power  of  the  common  people. 

Following  upon  the  trades  disputes  bill,  legislation 
will  be  demanded  for  shortening  the  hours  of  labor  in 
mines  and  other  dangerous  occupations  as  a  preliminary 
to  a  general  eight-hour  working  day.  Pensions  for 
aged  workpeople  will  be  insisted  upon.  Few  of  those 
who  are  more  comfortably  situated,  or  who  are  them- 
selves well-to-do,  can  understand  the  gray  terror  which 
shadows  the  life  of  the  aged  worker  who  sees  the  time 
rapidly  approaching  when  he  or  she  will  be  thrown  out 
of  employment  to  make  room  for  younger  people,  with 
no  reserves  to  fall  back  upon,  and  with  only  the  grim 
solitude  of  the  workhouse  to  which  to  look  forward. 
My  experience  has  been  that,  next  to  the  question  of  the 
unemployed,  no  question  has  appealed  so  strongly  to  an 
audience  as  this  of  making  provision  for  the  aged  poor. 

After  these  things  come  a  drastic  amendment 
of  the  factory  act  and,  '•  possibly,"  the  enact- 
ment of  a  minimum  wage. 


THE  NEW  PRE:SIDENT  OF  FRANCE. 


WHILE  there  has  been  comparatively  little 
comment  upon  the  election  of  M.  Fal- 
lieres  to  be  President  of  the  French  republic, 
succeeding  M.  Kmile  Loubet,  the  journals  and 
reviews,  both  in  France  and  the  rest  of  the 
world,  when  they  do  comment  agree  in  charac- 
terizing the  new  chief  magistrate  of  France  as 
an  almost  ideal  man  for  the  position.  The 
French  republic,  says  an  editorial  writer  in  the 
Revue  Bleue^  is  so  well  established,  and  has  sunk 
so  deep  into  the  affections  and  consciousness  of 
the  French  people,  and,  moreover,  the  machinery 
of  election  is  so  perfectly  adjusted,  that  the 
choice  of  a  new  President  excites  little  more 
comment  than  the  election  of  a  new  Senator. 
It  is  a  very  modest  rSle  that  the  French  Presi- 
dent plays.  The  French  political  system,  more- 
over, brings  to  the  front  typical  men,  and  always 
produces  quiet,  safe,  common-sense  politicians, 
whose  advent  at  the  Elys^e  Palace  causes  no 
ripple  in  French  society  or  abroad.  Thanks  to 
the  good  sense  of  the  French  people  and  the 
eminently  peaceful  character  of  their  national 
aim,  France  has  quite  lost  her  thirst  for  a  mili- 
tary chieftain. 


How  M.  Pallieres  Was  Nominated. 
A  detailed  and  lively  description  of  the  Re- 
publican caucus  which  preceded  the  congress  at 
Versailles  is  given  in  the  Figaro  (Paris).     After 
calling   attention   to  the    republican    simplicity 


ONE  OF  THE  BALIX)T8  CAST  IN  ELKCTING   M.  U>DBaT. 

(Illustratingr  the  method  of  voting  in  France.) 
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attend ing  the  election  of  a  Frencli  President, 
this  journal  describes  the  meeting  of  all  the  Re- 
publican groups  in  the  Senate  and  House  in  the 
Senate  cliapel  at  Luxembourg.  It  soon  became 
evident  that  Senator  Fallieres  led  all  other  can- 
didates, even  far  outdistancing  the  next  name, 
— that  of  M.  Paul  Doumer.  the  President  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  Six  hundred  and  forty- 
nine  members  were  present.  Of  these,  Senator 
Fallieres  received  416  votes,^  or  91  more  than 
necessary  to  be  chosen  candidate.  To  be  the 
candidate  of  the  Republican  groups,  in  France, 
is  equivalent  to  election,  and  the  final  ballot  at 
the  regular  Versailles  congress  was  really  only 
a  formality. 

M.  Loubet  Tells  a  Fallieres  Story. 

It  is  told  of  the  first  meeting  between  Presi- 
dent Loubet  and  President  elect  Fallieres  after 
the  congress  at  Versailles  that  M.  Loubet  re- 
marked :  '*  You  have  now,  Mr.  President-elect, 
become  a  part  of  history.  You  no  longer  belong 
to  yourself,— you  are  the  property  of  the  photo- 
graph galleries.*'  Apropos  of  the  early  friend- 
ship between  Loubet  and  Falllieres,  a  story  is 
told  in  the  London  Globe: 

M.  Fallifercs  is  a  corpulentf  henvily  built  man,  and  it 
seems  that  after  dinner  he  occasionally  falls  off  into  a 


THB  NEW  FRENCH  PRESIDENT  LEAVING  THE  ELYSEE  PALACE. 

(M.  Falliferes  is  escorting  Mme.  Bonnefoy-Sibour.    Mme. 
Fallieres  is  immediately  behind.) 


OrriCIALI^Y  IIJSCORDINO  AND  STAMPING  THE  NOMINATION  OF  M.  PALLlicRES  AS  PRESIDENT! 
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post-prandial  nap.  One  evening  when  the  new  Prasi- 
dent  was  dining  at  the  Elys^e,  after  a  heavy  day  at  the 
Senate,  he  found  himself  utterly  unable  to  keep  his 
eyes  open,  and  when  the  man-servant  brought  around 
M.  Falliftres's  coffee  that  worthy  gentleman  was  asleep. 
Fearing  to  wake  him,  the  domestic  placed  the  coffee  on 
the  table  and  retired.  And  M.  Falli^res  slumbered  on. 
And  as  he  slept  he  dreamed.  Whether  the  memory  of 
the  troublous  times  of  his  youth  was  upon  him,  or 
whether  the  vision  of  the  German  Emperor  with  his 
legions  crossing  the  frontier  disturbed  his  digestion,  we 
are  not  told,  but  as  he  dreamed  the  veteran  President  of 
the  Senate  was  heard  to  murmur  the  famous  line  of 


Victor  Hugo,  "  Give  me  powder  and  balls."  Then  he 
lapsed  into  silence  again,  and  again  he  was  heard,  in  a 
deep,  sleepy  voice,  calling  for  powder  and  balls.  At 
first,  M.  Loubet,  who  was  sitting  near  his  old  friend, 
paid  no  attention,  and  the  guests  continued  their  con- 
versation. But  when  for  the  sixth  time  M.  Falli^res 
repeated  his  request,  "Give  me  powder  and  balls,"  the 
President  of  the  republic  turned  imploringly  to  his  com- 
panions at  the  table  and,  in  a  somewhat  irritated  voice, 
exclaimed,  "For  heaven's  sake,  give  him  powder  and 
balls  I"  At  this  moment  M.  Falli^res  awoke,  but  as  his 
fellow-guests  discreetly  pretended  to  have  observed 
nothing,  he  quietly  drank  up  his  coffee. 


THE  WORK  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  PEASANT  LEAGUE. 


A  FAN-RUSSIAN  peasant  congress  was  held 
at  Moscow,  November  19-23  last,  at  which 
one  hundred  and  sixty  delegates — among  them 
several  women — were  present,  representing  all 
parts  of  the  Russian  Empire.  From  the  report 
of  the  committee  of  the  Peasant  League,  it  was 
gathered  that  great  progress  had  been  made 
since  the  preceding  congress.  Special  agents 
had  made  the  connection  between  the  provincial 
branches  stronger,  a  great  number  of  leaflets 
had  been  distributed,  and  preparations  were 
making  for  publishing  a  special  organ  of  the 
league,  the  first  issue  of  which  may  be  expected 
in  the  immediate  future.  The  delegates  con- 
tributed much  information  about  the  internal 
situation  in  Russia,  which  is  only  superficially 
touched  upon  in  the  cable  dispatches  and  special 
correspondence,  available  to  the  general  public. 
Mr.  Herman  Rosenthal,  in  his  series  **  Das  Neue 
Russland  "  (appearing  in  the  weekly  edition  of 
the  New  York  Staats-Zeitung),  supplies  a  careful 
summary  of  the  proceedings  of  the  congress, 
to  which  he  adds  some  interesting  sidelights. 
There  were,  he  tells  us,  reports  of  the  pitiable 
condition  of  the  poor,  half-starved  white  Rus- 
sian peasantry  in  the  governments  of  Vitebsk, 
Mohilev,  Minsk,  and  in  parts  of  Smolensk, 
Tschernigow,  Grodno,  and  Vilna. 

In  the  western  portion  of  Vitebsk,  the  peasants  are 
in  a  more  deplorable  conditioli  than  in  any  other  sec- 
tion of  the  country.  Up  to  recent  years  they  liave,  as  a 
rule,  led  a  precarious  existence  as  raftsmen,  contract 
laborers  in  the  sugar  refineries,  etc.,  but  of  late  their 
state  seems  to  have  improved  somewhat.  This  is  to  the 
credit  of  the  Peasant  League,  which  has  done  great 
work  among  the  white  Russian  population,  organizing 
a  number  of  branches  in  the  widely  scattered  villages, 
which  do  not  even  enjoy  the  privilege  of  having  a  pro- 
vincial organization  (zemstvo). 

In  the  Don  district — the  home  of  the  famous 
Don  Cossacks — tlie  Peasant  League  can  boast  of 
a  highly  developed  organization. 


The  inhabitants  have  put  forth  the  claim,  that  all 
the  land  should  be  adjudged  their  common  property, 
under  the  control  of  the  new  administrative  representa- 
tion. The  manifesto  of  October  30  was  coolly  received 
by  the  Don  peasants,  who  are  well  aware  of  the  fact 
that  nothing  is  to  be  gained  from  the  government,  and 
that  their  salvation  lies  solely  in  a  strong  organization, 
such  as  is  now  successfully  promoting  the  cause  of 
liberty. 

In  the  government  of  Saratov,  the  Peasant 
League  appears  to  have  made  the  most  notable 
progress.  Many  districts  in  this  government 
have  lately  witnessed  general  uprisings  among 
the  peasants,  who  have  set  their  minds  on  con- 
tinuing the  struggle  until  all  their  demands, 
foremost  among  which  are  popular  representa- 
tion, universal  suffrage,  and  a  secret  ballot,  shall 
have  been  granted.  Another  province  with  an 
aggressive  peasantry  is  Smolensk,  where  the 
people  have  decreed  '*  to  annihilate  the  nobles, 
confiscate  the  land,  and  satisfy  all  the  peasants." 

Moscow  is  more  peaceable,  although  in  most 
of  its  districts  the  inhabitants  have  taken  a  finn 
stand  against  the  authorities,  especially  the  re- 
ligious ones,  which  latter  are,  *'  without  excep- 
tion, in  league  with  the  hated  reactionary  or- 
ganization, the  Black  Hundred."  The  govern- 
ment of  Ekaterinoslaw  is  one  of  the  most  fertile 
fields  for  the  propaganda  of  the  Peasant  League. 
The  latter  has,  however,  only  about  seven  hun- 
dred members  there,  but  its  ideas  were  advo- 
cated s(?veral  years  ago  by  the  Social-Democratic 
and  the  Social-Revolutionary  parties,  which 
paved  the  way  for  the  regular  peasants'  organi- 
zations. Since  the  latter  were  installed  they 
have  performed  much  effective  work,  and  on 
one  occasion  stepped  in  to  prevent  a  contem- 
plated murder  of  a  J-ewish  citizen,  against  whom 
a  mob  had  been  led  by  a  fanatical  priest. 

Delegates  from  Kiev,  Kursk,  Kostroma,  Pol 
tava,  Penso,  Or<^l.  and  Tschernigow  told  about 
the  extreme  ptn-erty  of  the  peasant  population 
in  those  governments. 
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As  the  real  anthors  of  their  miserable  condition,  the 
peAsaots  blame  not  only  the  great  landowners,  but  also 
the  administration  and  the  elergy,  particularly  the 
latter,  which  has  come  to  be  vehemently  hated  all  over 
the  Czar's  empire,  according  to  the  statements  of  the 
delegates  to  the  Peasant  League  congn^ss. 

It  is  really  surprising  to  notice  the  remark- 
able progress  of  the  agrarian  movement  since  it 
was  first  started,  in  the  sixties  of  last  century, 
I'V  young  students,  male  and  female,  who  gave 
np  tlieir  careers  and  all  the  joys  of  youth  in 
order  to  go  out  and  preach  the  doctrines  of 
liberty  among  the  common  people  of  Russia. 
\t  first  the  peasants  observed  a  rather  sus- 
picious attitude  toward  the  young  educators, 
and  these,  in  many  instances,  had  to  give  up 
their  laudable  attemps  in  sheer  despair.  The 
resulte  were,  consequently,  not  very  promising 
•iuring  that  early  period,  but  after  the  organ- 
ization, in  1902,  of  the  Peasant  League,  things 
l:xk  another  turn,  and  feats  have  been  accom- 
plished which  would  have  been  thought  impos- 
sible—at such  an  early  date,  at  least — by  the 
pioneers  of  the  movement. 

On  November  2 1  the  delegates  to  the  peasants' 
congress  and  the  provincial  representatives  of 
he  Russian  Teachers'  Association  held  a  joint 
Jession,  under  presidency  of  the  author.  W.  Than. 

This  latter,  whose  real  name  is  Vladimir  Germano- 
rit«b  Bogoras,  was  born  of  Jewish  parents  at  Tagan- 
og  in  186S,  and  received  his  higher  education  at  the 
Jnirersity  of  St.  Petersburg.  During  his  academic 
areer  he  became  affiliated  with  the  revolutionary  ele- 
ment, and  was  later  sent  to  prison.  In  1898  he  was 
g»iii  given  his  freedom,  and  continued  the  literary 
ork  which  be  had  taken  up  while  in  prison.  Than 
isited  the  United  States  a  couple  of  years  ago,  and 
>ent  considerable  time  in  scientific  researches  at  the 
nseum  of  Xatural  History  and  at  the  Astor  Library, 
New  York.  He  is  one  of  the  most  eager  promoters 
the  idea  to  have  the  Peasant  League  and  the  Teach- 
s'  Association  work  in  unison  for  the  common  inter- 
t  of  the  Russian  people.  The  teachers  have,  in  fact, 
•ne  a  great  deal  for  the  systematic  organization  of 
e  agrarian  movement,  and  it  is  clearly  evident  that 
e  peasants  would  greatly  benefit  by  the  guidance — in 
iitics  as  well  as  in  general  education— of  the  public- 
*iool  men. 

Reports  from  teachers  who  were  present  at  the 
fore-mentioned  joint  session  showed  that  most 
the  propaganda  literature  is  prepared  and  also 
itributed  by  the  educators  in  the  country  dis- 
cts.  The  cooperation  between  these  and  the 
asants  is,  therefore,  already  an  accomplished 
:t,  but  it  should  be  made  more  thorough  and 
imate. 

Possibly  the  most  interesting  report  at  the 
3gress  was  that  of  a  delegate  from  Georgia, 
ere  the  peasants  have  instituted  a  popular 
rernment  and  divided  the  land  between  them- 
v^es.     They  had  to  fight  hard  for  it,  however, 


▲  GERMAN  VIEW  OF  THE  COMING  RUSSIAN  DUMA. 

(To  the  left  is  the  entrance  for  the  **  Quality ; "  to  the  right, 

the  doorway  for  the  common  people.) 

From  Wahre  Jacob  (Stuttgart). 

and  the  regular  government  tried  its  hardest  to 
subdue  what  was  termed  an  open  reloellion  and 
secession.  Georgia  is,  as  one  knows,  a  trans- 
Caucasian  province,  which  was  annexed  to  Rus- 
sia in  1801.  The  delegates  adopted,  before  ad- 
journing, a  set  of  resolutions,  the  tenor  of  which 
is  portrayed  in  the  following  paragraphs  : 

(1)  The  land  must  belong  to  the  people,  its  actual 
cultivators ;  (2)  a  national  assembly  shall  be  instituted, 
and  elections  of  representatives  shall  be  made  through 
general  franchise  being  extended  to  every  citizen,— the 
first  election  should  take  place  on  or  before  February  1, 
1906 ;  (8)  the  national  assembly  ought  to  solve  the  agra- 
rian problem,  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  the  people ; 
(4)  the  peasants  must  force  the  convening  of  the  na- 
tional assembly,  if  necessary  ;  (5)  in  all  matters  of  com- 
mon interest  to  the  people  the  peasants  let  their  league 
decide,  but  the  latter  may  refer  to  and  consult  with 
other  organizations;  (6)  the  land  of  the  great  land- 
owners must  not  be  bought  or  leased  at  present,  but 
should  the  demands  of  the  people  not  be  met,  as  regards 
the  surrender  of  the  land,  the  Peasant  League  will  order 
a  general  strike  of  farm  hands ;  (7)  any  persecution  of 
the  league  will  be  followed  by  swift  retribution,  in  the 
form  of  refusal  to  pay  taxes  or  furnish  recruits,  with- 
drawal of  money  from  the  banks,  etc. ;  (8)  the  Peasant 
League  recommends  that  its  members,  to  show  the 
earnestness  of  their  intentions,  refrain  from  the  use  of 
intoxicating  drinks ;  (9)  a  general  uprising  must  be  ex- 
pected, as  the  people  all  over  Russia  have  already  been 
brought  to  despair  by  the  rei>eated  refusals  and  unwill- 
ingness of  the  government  to  grant  their  requests. 
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RERR  ADOLF  DAMAfiCHKB,   EMINENT  UERMAN  HEAI^E8TATE 
REFORMER. 

SOCIALISM  and  capitalism  will  bo  recon- 
ciled only  when  land  monopoly  has  been 
abolished.  This  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Johan 
Hanson,  a  Swedish  economist.  Writing  in  the 
Social  Tidskrift  (Stockholm),  Mr.  Hanson  re- 
views the  land-ownership  situation  in  both 
Europe  and  America. 

As  early  as  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, this  writer  reminds  us,  there  were  those 
who  foresaw  the  evil  results  of  private  owner- 
ship of  land.  It  was  not  until  1S80,  however, 
that  an  American,  Henry  George,  first  brought 
the  problem  of  land-ownership  forcibly  to  public 
notice.  Mr.  George's  ideas  have,  in  general, 
been  accepted  by  real.est«te  reformers.  The 
practical  application  is  the  only  point  at  which 
the  views  diverge. 

After  discussing  the  singleta.x  theory  as  held 
in  the  United  States,  and  complimenting  Mayor 
"Tom"  Johnson,  of  Cleveland,  as  the  American 
Tolstoy,  the  Swedish  economist  turns  to  Canada. 
He  says  : 

In  Manitoba,  farming  land  has  been  rented  success- 
fully on  a  system  based  on  the  principles  of  Henry 
G^rge,  which  should  dispel  any  doubts  as  to  their 
advantages.  The  Single  Tax  Association  of  Toronto, 
where  enormous  rents  prevailed,  has  also  won  a  vic- 
tory. Their  programme,  higher  taxes  on  the  value  of 
property  and  less  on  the  buildings  conquennl  at   the 


last  election.s,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  author- 
ities. In  Australia  and  New  Zealand  the  movemeot 
for  real-estate  reform  is  making  great  strides  of  prog- 
ress, because  laboring  men  are  less  prejudiced  by  the 
sociali.sts  than  in  Europe.  The  single-tax  associations 
are  better  organized  than  those  in  America. 

Mr  Hanson  asserts  that  British  realesute 
taxation  is  the  '^most  abnormal  in  the  world." 

In  spite  of  reforms  during  the  last  decade,  practical 
results  are  yet  to  be  expected,  though  probably  Dear&i 
hand.  There  are  two  reform  associations, — the  law] 
Nationalization  Society  and  the  Iieague  for  the  Taxa- 
tion of  Land  Values,  Under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  A 
R.  Wallace,  the  former  organization  cont«nds  for  the 
appropriation  of  private  land  by  degrees,  its  organ  Ik- 
iug  Land  and  Labour^  of  London.  The  latter  organiza 
tion  advocates  the  Henry  George  system.  The  organ  for 
single  tax  is  the  Land  ValucSy  of  London  and  Gla^^gov. 

In  Germany,  real-estate  refonners  have  orpn- 
ized  the  Bund  der  Deutschen  Boden  re  former. 

For  thirty  years  German  writers  have  contended 
for  the  sivme  principles  as  are  advocated  to-day.  Iq 
18?2,  the  physician,  Dr.  Th.  Stamm,  issued  a  work  in 
which  almost  the  same  views  as  those  of  Henry  Georgf 
were  held  forth.  The  present  association  was  foimdfd 
in  1888,  and  for  some  time  advocated  the  principles 'if 
Henry  George  with  a  radical  platform.  Yet  singk 
tax,  as  well  as  the  nationalization  principle,  met  with 
insurmountable  obstacles  in  Germany,  and  the  abot? 
association  was  therefore  reorganized  in  189S.  The 
platform,  briefly  summarized,  states  that  land  shall  ht 
controlled  so  that  the  abuses  of  private  exploitation 
are  excluded,  and  that  the  increase  of  the  value  ot 
property  to  the  private  individual  shall  be  for  ti* 
benefit  of  the  community,  the  latter  to  be  obtained  bj 
special  taxation.  In  Prussia  these  reforms  have  already 
passed  legislation,  and  the  endeavor  of  the  Band  i? 
therefore  directed  to  the  application  of  the  reform.  It 
is  the  well-kno>vn  writer  Adolf  Damaschke,  the  eV 
itor  of  the  organ  Deutsche  VoJksstimm^^  who  desem?? 
much  praise  for  his  energetic  leadership  and  the  .^^peedr 
development  of  the  German  organization.  It  now  is 
eludes  two  hundred  thousand  members,  among  wbtci 
are  a  great  numl^er  of  prominent  politicians  and  men  ci 
science.  Since  last  year  a  scientific  monthly,  the  Jnh' 
?>HC/i/»rJ?odc;irc/o)iii  (Jena),  has  added  to  the  sigiiil^ 
cance  of  the  reform  in  Germany,  where  private  exp\'> 
tation  in  real  estAte,  particularly  around  the  larirf' 
cities,  is  almost  impossible. 

In  Denmark  the  reformers  are  organized  in  tU 
Danish  Henry  George  Association.  The  ques- 
tion is  vigorously  discussed  in  word  and  writing: 
and  the  new  Liberal  government  seems  to  l>e  :d 
favor  of  the  movement.  In  Sweden  there  ».>■ 
signs  that  the  real-estate  question  will  soon  ^^ 
come  a  public  issue.  The  large  domains  of  iW 
country  need  legal  protection.  An  organ izatioL 
is  also  under  formation  the  purpose  of  whic-: 
will  be  to  open  up  the  land  and  its  richea  to  tbt 
people  and  control  private  exploitation. 
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THE  STATE-OWNED  RAILROADS  OF  GERMANY. 

United  States  liad  their  part  in  converting  pub- 
lic sentiment  in  Germany  to  the  state-ownership 
idea.  It  was  the  time  of  Tom  Scott,  the  Penn- 
sylvania monopoly,  Jay  Gould,  the  wrecking  of 
the  Erie,  and  the  beginning  of  legislative  bribery 
as  a  fine  art.  These  things  were  all  reported 
and  fully  understood  in  Berlin,  and  the  fact  that 
our  American  railroads  were  able  to  control 
legislation,  nullify  laws,  and  operate  illimitable 
schemes  of  public  plunder  made  a  strong  im- 
pression on  the  German  mind.  Furthermore, 
American  railroads  had  proved  undesirable  in- 
vestments for  German  capital,  and  on  the  whole 
there  was  a  strong  reaction  against  the  private 
system,  and  the  government  determined,  as  a 
matter  of  safety,  to  run  its  railroads  on  its  own 
account.  Prussia,  the  greatest  of  the  German 
states,  began  the  campaign  for  the  acquisition  of 
railroads.  The  man  who  succeeded  in  wresting 
the  railroad  system  from  the  hands  of  individ- 
uals in  Prussia  was  Minister  von  Maybach.  This 
man's  methods  were  drastic  and  effective.  They 
remind  us  of  the  operations  of  our  own  *'  Napo- 
leons of  finance"  on  the  stock  market.  V^on 
Maybach  went  quietly  into  the  market  and 
bought  the  control  of  one  or  two  railroads.  On 
these  he  instantly  slashed  all  the  rates  and 
reached  out  for  all  the  business.  In  this  way 
he  soon  gained  the  mastery  of  the  competing 
private  company,  which  in  the  end  was  glad  to 
make  the  best  terms  it  could  with  the  minister, 
taking  Prussian  consols  at  3^  per  cent,  in  ex- 
change for  stock.  One  by  one,  von  Maybach 
added  new  lines  to  his  system,  until  he  was 
practically  master  of  the  situation,  and  the  re- 
maining companies  surrendered  at  discretion. 

Other  German  states  followed  the  example  of 
Prussia,  and  so  the  private  ownership  of  rail- 
roads all  over  Germany  gradually  passed  away. 
In  1904,  there  were  in  the  empire  32,090  miles 
of  railroad  trackage,  of  which  29,375  miles  were 
owned  by  the  government  and  2,715  miles  by 
private  companies.  For  reasons  of  convenience, 
the  state  managed  8.>  miles  of  private  railroad, 
and  allowed  12  miles  of  state  railroad  to  be 
managed  by  private  interests.  All  the  govern- 
ments of  Germany,  collectively,  have  invested, 
thus  far,  $3,129,943,965,  or  about  f^lo  a  mile  of 
trackage,  in  their  railroads.  This  includes  the 
entire  railroad  property.  The  annual  earnings 
are  about  $500,000,000,  the  annual  expenditures 
about  15332,000,000,  and  the  gross  profits  about 
$167,000,000.  The  gross  profits  on  the  rail- 
roads of  Germany  are  figured  at  about  33^  per 
cent,  for  the  whole  of  Germany.  The  net  annual 
profits  of  all  state  railroad  lines,  after  charging 


AliBERT  TON  MAYBACH. 

(Who  eetablished  government  ownership  of  railroads  in 
Germany.) 

IX  the  discussion  of  government  ownership  ol 
railroads  in  Germany,  Americans  frequently 
assume  that  there  is  something  peculiar  in  the 
political  and  industrial  life  of  that  country  which 
makes  State  ownership  of  railroads  necessary, 
and  that  private  initiative  has  never  been  devel 
oped  there  to  such  a  degree  as  it  has  been  in  the 
United  States.  These  assumptions  are  shown 
to  be  fallacious  in  the  articles  now  appearing  in 
Every1x)dys  Magazine  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Charles 
Edward  Russell.  Mr.  Russell  reminds  us  that  it 
was  only  thirty-five  years  ago  tliat  the  Germans 
awoke  to  the  advantages  of  state  ownership. 
Prior  to  that  time  it  had  been  taken  for  granted 
that  private  ownership  would  always  prevail.  In 
I'^VKsays  Mr.  Russell,  the  government  began  to 
recognize  two  facts, — first,  that  whoever  owns 
the  country's  transportation  service  owns  the 
country  ;  and,  second,  that  the  national  high- 
ways were  needed  for  national  use.  During 
the  Franco-Prussian  War,  the  government  had 
found  the  railroad  companies  exorbitant  in  their 
charges,  unreasonable,  and  given  to  **  grafting  " 
when  it  came  to  transporting  troops  and  supplies. 
These  discoveries  alone,  however,  were  not 
sufficient  to  embark  the  country  on  a  policy  of 
government  ownership.  Mr.  Russell  reminds 
'14  that  railroad  developments  at  that  time  in  the 
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off  most  liberally  for  depreciations,  renewals,  im- 
provements, and  interest,  have  for  more  than 
ten  years  been  between  5.14  and  6.06  per  cent., 
each  year  showing  a  slight  gain  in  the  net  earn- 
ings. 

THE    GERMAN    SYSTEM    COMPABED    WITH    THE 
AMERICAN. 

The  chief  point  of  superiority  in  the  railroad 
system  of  Germany  as  compared  with  that  of 
the  United  States,  according  to  Mr.  Russell,  is 
that  all  stock-juggling,  bond-juggling,  rate-jug- 
gling, rebates,  discriminations,  thefts,  under- 
billing,  wrong  classifications,  and  frauds  on  ship- 
pers have  been  eliminated  on  the  German  rail- 
roads. Every  shipper  knows  exactly  what  he 
pays  and  what  his  competitors  pay.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  freight  rates  are  sonjewhat  higher  in 
Germany  than  in  America,  varyi ug  from  1  cent 
a  mile  for  a  ton  up  to  2^  centb  ^  hereas  the  bulk 
of  American  freight  goes  at  from  .61  cent  to 
2.08  cents  a  mile  for  a  ton.  Mr.  Russell  de- 
clares, however,  that  the  differences  in  classifi- 
cation tend  to  equalize  all  this.  The  German 
freight  tariff  is  much  simpler  than  ours. 

Mr.  Russell  specifies  three  other  advantages 
which  the  German  shipper  has  over  the  Ameri- 
can. In  the  first  place,  rates  never  change  ;  in 
the  next  place,  the  rates  are  absolutely  the  same 
to  everybody,  rich  and  poor,  trust  or  no  trust, 
campaign  subscriber  or  peasant ;  in  the  next 
place,  there  is  nobody  in  Germany  dealing  out 
rebates,  as  there  is  in  every  American  shipping 
center. 

The  Grerman  railroad  system  is  not  complicated  by 
any  rebate  issues,  nor  by  lobbies,  pools,  combinations, 
dark-lautern  deals,  secret  compacts,  crooked  Congress- 
men, purchased  Senators,  and  bribed  district  attorneys. 
No  part  of  the  railroad  earnings  in  Grermany  need  be 
set  apart  for  the  expenses  of  gentlemen  engaged  in  ma- 
nipulating the  political  conventions,  or  in  electing 
certain  candidates  and  defeating  certain  others.    That 


makes  a  wonderful  difference  in  the  practical  opera- 
tions of  the  system,  and  a  wonderful  advantage  to  the 
public  pocketbook.  In  Germany,  rates  are  based  on 
the  cost  of  transportation,  the  interest  on  the  outstand- 
ing bonds,  and  a  fair  profit  on  the  service  performed 
In  America,  they  are  based  on  the  traffic  manager's 
nerve.    That  makes  some  difference. 

As  to  passenger  business,  Mr.  Russell  regards 
the  advantage  as  distinctly  with  the  Germans. 
The  German  roads  carry,  annually,  about  nine 
hundred  million  persons,  more  than  half  of  whom 
travel  third-class,  and  33  per  cent,  travel  fourth- 
class.  Less  than  1  per  cent,  travel  first-class. 
The  regular  first-class  fares  are  about  three  ami 
one-fifth  centsamile  ;  second-class,  two  and  one- 
fifth  cents  a  mile  ;  third-class,  one  and  three 
fifths  cents,  and  fourth-class,  four-fifths  of  ac^nt 
a  mile.  An  additional  charge  of  three- sixteenths 
of  a  cent  a  mile  is  made  for  first-class  tickets  on 
the  fast  through  trains,  and  about  one -seventh  of 
a  cent  a  mile  for  second  and  third  class.  There 
is  also  a  liberal  system  of  round -trip  reductions, 
workmen's  tickets,  circular-tour  reductions,  an-l 
tourists'  coupons.  One  can  have  on  a  German 
sleeping-car  a  room  to  himself,  with  two  berths 
and  complete  toilet  accessories,  for  $2.50  from 
Frankfort  to  Berlin.  For  the  same  accommoda- 
tions on  a  Pullman  car  from  Rochester  to  New 
York,  a  journey  occupying  about  the  same  tim^ 
as  that  from  FranRfort  to  Berlin,  the  charge  i> 
17.00,  and  Mr.  Russell  states  that  about  thisdil 
ference  prevails  between  German  and  American 
sleepers  everywhere. 

The  German  train-schedules  are  slow^er  than 
ours,  but  of  the  nine  hundred  million  passengers 
a  year  very  few  are  killed  or  maimed  in  acci 
dents.  In  fact,  Mr.  Russell  declares  that  every 
week  we  kill  more  people  on  our  railroads  tl:ai\ 
are  killed  on  the  entire  German  railroad  system 
in  a  year.  But  the  German  people  object  to  be 
ing  killed,  and  we  do  not. 


ARE  WE  BENEFITING  FROM  HUNGARIAN  IMMIGRATION? 


PUBLIC  attention  has  been  called  a  number 
of  times,  during  the  past  year,  to  the  large 
and  increasing  Hungarian  emigration  to  the 
United  States.  It  has  been  declared  in  the 
newspapers  and  some  of  the  reviews  that,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  Hungarian  Government  is  pro- 
moting the  emigration  of  its  people,  endeavor- 
ing to  send  its  criminal,  weak-minded,  and  pau- 
perized classes  to  this  country,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  authorities  at  Budapest  have 
placed  obstacles  in  the  way  of  Hungarians  com- 
ing to  America.     A  member  of  the  commission 


of  several  gentlemen  appointed  by  the  Hun^- 
rian  Government  to  investigate  the  question  of 
Magyar  emigration  to  the  United  States,  in  a  re^ 
cent  vigorous  denial  of  the  truth  of  both  of  the?^ 
reports,  quoted  the  opinions  of  several  infiut-n 
tial  Hungarian  periodicals  in  support  of  his  a£^ 
sertions.  Of  course,  it  is  not  to  be  suppose*! 
that  any  civilized  government  aids  the  emigra 
tion  of  its  worthy  subjects.  On  the  other  hand 
our  official  informant  insists  that  in  the  matter 
of  alleged  interference  with  emigration  the  loc£.' 
authorities  have  simply  performed  their   dut\, 
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refusing  to  permit  the  departure  of  all  Hunga- 
rians not  possessing  the  proper  passport  or  not 
conforming  with  the  American  immigration  laws. 
The  latest  oflScial  utterance  on  the  subject  of 
emigration  from  the  Hungarian  standpoint  was 
the  law  passed  in  1903.    The  general  conditions 
necessary  for  securing  a  passport  of  departure 
in  Hungary  are,  of  course,  the  same  as  those 
obtaining  in  other  countries, — health  of  mind 
and  body,  freedom   from  any  criminal  charge, 
sufficient  material  means,  and  the  other  qualifi- 
cations demanded  by  the  laws  of  the  country  to 
which  the  emigrant  is  going.     The  Hungarians 
have  certain  special  rules  which  forbid  the  emi- 
gration of  parents  who  have  not  assured  the 
maintenance  of  the  members  of  the  family  left 
behind ;  of  male  minors  without  their  parents' 
consent ;  and  of  female  minors  unless  accom- 
panied by  trustworthy  and  responsible  persons. 
These  regulations,  which  are  the  distinguishing 
features  of  the  new  law,  have  practically  stopped 
the  abuses  of  the  foreign  en^igration  agents  and 
the  domestic  commercial   "  go-betweens."     The 
law  provides  penalties  for  all  promotion  of  emi- 
gration.     Steamship    companies    must   comply 
with  all  the  conditions, — and  they  are  many, — 
determined  by  the  government  at  Budapest  con- 
cerning the  emigrants'  welfare  while  on  board. 
At  the  present  tirae,  only  one  steamship  company 
(an  English  one)  has  the  right  to  ship  Hungarian 
**migrant8,  several  large  German  companies  hav 
ing  been  refused  permission  because  they  de- 
manded an  annual  subsidy. 

THE   FIGURES    OF    HUNGARIAN    IMMIGRATION. 

From  1883  to  1903  our  average  annual  ac- 
cession of  immigrants  from  Hungary  was  thirty 
thousand.  In  the  latter  year,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  Hungarians  landed  in  New 
Vork.  ITiia  enormous  mass  of  foreign  human- 
ity "may  be  unpleasant  for  the  American  la- 
boring man  ;  it  is  certainly  and  absolutely  an 
irreparable  loss  of  national  life-blood  to  Ilun- 
gar}'.' 

Up  to  1899,  very  few  Magyars  left  Hungary. 
The  emigration  was  chiefly  of  the  subject  race, 
the  Slovaks.  Beginning  in  1899,  however,  the 
iuminant  race  itself  sent  its  contributions. 
Thoughtful  Hungarians  became  alarmed  at  the 
0148  to  the  country's  agricultural  interests,  and 
he  National  Agricultural  Society  held  five 
ongresses  (1901  to  1903)  for  the  purpose  of 
orcing  the  government  to  take  measures  against 
migration.  Just  how  deeply  the  nation  felt 
•nd  still  feels  on  the  subject  may  be  seen  from 
be  opinions  expressed  by  some  representative 
cjurnals  and  reviews.  The  Budapesti  Szemle 
Budapest  Review),  which  is  the  organ  of  the 


National  Academy  of  Sciences,  reminds  us  that 
while  the  greater  part  of  the  exodus  directs 
itself  to  America,  many  Hungarians  go  to 
Slavonia,  Croatia,  and  Roumania.  In  deprecat- 
ing this  the  Szemle  says  ; 

While  we  are  devising  means  to  stop  this  outgo,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  largely  increased  Hun- 
garian population  can  no  longer  live  by  the  old  farm- 
ing methods  on  the  small  farms.  Hungarian  farmers 
most  be  taught  modern  farming  methods,  and  the 
poorer  sections  of  the  country  must  be  provided  with 
industrial  enterprises  which  will  enlarge  their  now 
limited  opportunities.  The  Magyars  are  increasing 
rapidly  enough,  but  there  .is  no  compensation  for  the 
annual  loss  of  national  life-blood.  It  is  true  our  Amer- 
ican compatriots  send  home  every  year  large  sums  of 
money  (from  fifteen  to  eighteen  million  dollars,  on  the 
average).  Their  contribution  to  American  industry, 
however,  is  worth  a  hundred  times  that  sum,  and  so  it 
happens  that  American  competition  is  made  more  irk- 
some by  Hungarian  hands.  We  should  not  forget, 
further,  that  the  great  masses  of  the  American  work- 
ing people  look  with  much  disfavor  upon  immigration 
generally.  American  statesmen  will  no  doubt  soon 
bring  about  the  limiting  of  immigration.  Meanwhile, 
all  circumstances  urge  upon  us  the  removal  of  the 
economic  causes  which  compel  the  Hungarian  people 
t>o  leave  their  ancestral  villages.  Our  country  has  but 
recently  arrived  at  that  stage  of  development  through 
which  England,  France,  and  Germany  passed  several 
decades  ago.  From  an  historical  point  of  view,  Hun- 
garian emigration  to  America  is  but  a  phase  of  evolu- 
tion. It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  formerly, 
when  western  and  central  Europe  sent  their  sons  to 
America,  the  emigrants  could  more  easily  find  places 
than  they  can  to-day.  At  that  time  they  were  not 
needed  at  home.  To-day,  the  competition  of  nations 
here  in  Europe  in  our  economic  and  political  life  claims 
our  entire  national  forces. 

The  Magt/ar  Gazddk  Szemh  (Hungarian  Farm- 
ers' Review),  which  is  the  organ  of  the  Hun- 
garian Farmers'  League,  demands  the  prohibi- 
tion of  immigration  of  Jews  from  Galicia. 
Hungarian  land,  it  says,  should  bo  preserved 
for  the  Hungarian  people,  and  they  should  be 
taught  tliat  it  is  to  their  everlasting  advantage 
to  remain  at  home. 

Our  national  soil  is  the  best  in  the  world,  and  fully 
capable  of  supiwrting  three  times  our  present  popula- 
tion. This  population,  however,  cannot  much  longer 
successfully  struggle  against  the  ruinous  burden  of 
taxation,  the  rotten  credit  system,  and  the  poor  facil- 
ities for  marketing:  and,  in  short,  cannot  bear  the 
expenses  of  modern  living  unless  some  radical  economic 
reforms  are  brought  about.  The  most  urgent  task  of 
the  present  government  is  to  bring  about  taxation  re- 
form in  favor  of  the  poorer  classes,  to  abolish  the  pres- 
ent defective  credit  system,  to  assist  villages  in  market- 
ing their  products,  and  to  take  necessary  measures 
regarding  the  preservation  of  agricultural  holdings. 

The  Budnpesii  ///r^ay) (Budapest  News)  recently 
contained  an  interview  with  Count  Apponyi,  in 
the  course  of  wiiich  he  declared  that  the  Hun- 
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garians  in  the  United  States  were  loyal  Amer- 
icans. Count  Apponyi  agreed  that  all  right- 
minded  persons  would  commend  them  for  this 
attitude.     But,  says  the  Hirlap^ 

From  whatever  point  of  view  it  is  regarded,  the  emi- 
gration of  our  village  people  means  the  loss  of  the  Hun- 
garian home  idea.  If  for  a  while  our  people  in  America 
hold  to  their  national  home  life,  maintain  churches, 
schools,  and  societies,  it  is  inevitably  the  ca.se  that  the 
new  generation  becomes  entirely  American.  It  could 
not  be  otherwise.  The  mighty  ocean  of  American  cul- 
tural and  economic  life  swallows  up  the  Hungarian 
drops  of  rain.  But  these  drops  are  very  dear  to  us. 
There  is  nothing  more  important  for  our  national  life 
at  home  than  that  this  id^  the  home  life,  which  en- 


dures all  distresses,  ought  to  be  strengthened  by  legi«- 
lative  and  governmental  aid,  by  social  and  eoonomic 
reform. 

The  recent  increase  in  emigration  of  Hunga 
rians  has  been«  of  course,  to  some  extent  due  to 
the  Austro-Hungarian  friction,  which  has  stopped 
the  wheels  of  commerce  and  interfered  with  the 
social  and  industrial  structure  of  the  dual  mon 
archy.  Within  the  past  few  weeks,  however, 
the  large  and  powerful  Hungarian  Manufac 
turers'  Alliance  unanimously  decided  to  take 
whatever  measures  it  found  possible  to  bring  bad 
Hungarian  workmen  from  the  United  States  and 
other  foreign  countries. 


A  DUTCH  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  MORAL  RESCUE  OF  BEGGARS 

AND  TRAMPS. 


A  WORK  of  considerable  social  and  economic 
importance  has  been  begun  within  a  dozen 
years  in  the  Netherlands,  one  that  deserves  to 
be  noticed  as  an  indication  of  what  may  be  done 
in  behalf  of  the  moral  derelicts  of  society.  This 
is  the  Society  for  the  Moral  and  Temporal  Im- 
provement of  Beggars  and  Tramps,  an  account 
of  which  we  find  in  the  Dutch  monthly  Vragens 
van  der  Dag. 

This  society  has  founded  two  institutions  to 
carry  out  its  purpose, — the  first  established  in 
1892,  near  the  village  of  Beekbergen,  in  the 
province  of  Gelderland  ;  and  the  second,  in  1904, 
at  Vaassen,  in  the  same  province.  Both  are  lo- 
cated in  the  so-called  Veluwe  (old  Dutch  vaal — 
wuve,  bad  land),  the  hilly  and  barren  heath  coun- 
try of  the  province.  Neither  of  these  institu- 
tions is  under  any  government  control,  whether 
national,  provincial,  or  local,  but  is  supported 
entirely  from  funds  raised  by  private  subscrip- 
tion, and  is  administered  by  the  society's  own 
directors  and  appointees.  To  the  first  of  these 
establishments  the  name  of  Hoogeland  (High- 
land) was  given. 

It  serves  as  a  place  of  refuge  to  such  as  no  longer 
know  whither  to  turn  when  discharged  from  places  of 
penal  confinement,  because  all  the  usual  avenues  to  the 
common  life  of  industry  and  comfort  have  been  closed 
to  them, — a  place  where  they  can  find  Christian  care, 
support',  and  assistance  in  their  efforts  to  become  again 
useful  members  of  society.  The  institution  grew  out 
of  the  conviction  that  where  penitentiaries  and  houses 
of  correction  are  established  for  society's  outcasts  some 
institution  should  exist  as  an  intermediary  between 
the  penal  establishment  and  society,  so  that  to  those 
discharged  from  the  latter  an  opportunity  may  be  given 
to  return  to  the  world  better  fitted  to  perform  their 
duties  and  to  share  in  the  beneficial  activities  of  the 
common  life.    Not  punishment  but  rescue  must  be  the 


chief  aim  in  dealing  with  such  social  derelicts.  Between 
the  places  of  correction  and  society  there  exists  a  yawn- 
ing gulf  that  must  be  bridged  over  in  order  that  thoa 
who  were  made  innocuous  in  penal  establishments,  tod 
there  suffered  punishment,  may  not  be  further  poa 
ished  by  social  obloquy  or  sink  into  deeper  degradatioc 
after  their  discharge,  but  may  be  restored  to  themselTe* 
and  to  society.  And  to  rescue  such  from  this  cootio- 
gency,  or  at  least  to  assist  them  to  the  utmost  to  esn^K 
from  this,  is  a  duty  pressing  on  society,  which  it  csQ 
only  neglect  at  its  peril. 

It  was  with  this  twofold  object,  rescue  and 
restoration,  that  the  two  institutions  herein  men 
tioned  were  established,  and  toward  the  realia 
tion  of  this  the  society  that  founded  them  b*; 
been  laboring  now  for  nearly 'three  years.    To 
be  sure,  the  scale  on  which  the  work  is  don*' 
is  as  yet  very  small,  but  is  certain  to  be  extended 
as  the  beneficent  aim  of  the  society  shall  become 
better  known.     Hoogeland  consists  of  a  fanr 
with    its  original  buildings   and    a    number  of 
others  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  in 
mates.     The  work  here  done  by  these   is  tbt 
usually  required    on   a  farm, — the  clearing  o: 
waste  land,  washing,  tailoring,  and  other  Indus 
tries  necessary  to  supply  such  requisites  of  tht 
institution  as  can  be  produced  on  the  spot    ^ 
very  small  weekly  wage  is  allowed,  never  m<^^v^ 
than  one  florin  a  week,  and  which  is  paid  oil? 
at  the  discharge  of  the  inmate. 

All  here  wear  the  regulation  garb  of  the  institntioc- 
Though  under  strict  surveillance,  of  coarse,  the  ic 
mates  are  left  quite  free  in  their  movements,  and  €^ 
leave  whenever  they  please.  A  simply  furnished  dini&f 
room  serves  also  as  a  place  of  assembly  where  the  leisim 
hours  and  holidays  can  be  spent  sociably.  Here  a1»' 
lectures  on  edifying  and  useful  topics  are  given,  tboagt' 
such  as  are  of  a  dogmatic  or  doctrinal  nature  are  sCrictiT 
forbidden  lest  any  one  should  be  offended  in  respect  u 
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his  religiooB  opinion  or  belief.  But  all  are  incited  by 
noble  examples  to  resume  the  proper  and  honorable 
duties  of  life.  The  manager,  by  frequent  conversation 
with  the  nnfortnnates  under  his  care,  points  out  the 
way  of  restoration  U)  many  who  open  their  hearts  to  him. 

The  inmates  are  all  voluntary,  being  received 
upon  their  own  application,  and  come  and  go  as 
they  please.  The  first  duty  of  the  manager  is  to 
learn  the  life-story  of  the  applicant  for  admis- 
sion, which  is  then  further  recorded  in  a  book 
specialJy  provided  for  this  purpose.  To  the  ques- 
tion, Are  these  communications  trustworthy? 
the  answer  is  given  that  it  was  very  rare  that 
an  appHcant  concealed  the  misdemeanors  of 
which  he  had  been  guilty.  They  seem  to  find 
something  like  relief  in  making  these  confes- 
sions of  their  past  life,  and  thus  show  that  be- 
neath the  rags  that  cover  them  there  still  beats 
a  human  heart.  And  this  gives  strong  hope  for 
their  restoration.  The  record  thus  made  of  each 
is  further  carefully  filled  out  by  the  daily  ac- 
count of  their  conduct  and  condition,  and  is 
either  closed  on  their  departure  or  is  continued 
by  what  may  be  learned  about  each  after  a  place 
of  proper  employment  has  been  found  for  hiin. 


The  limitations  of  the  institution  forbid,  of 
course,  the  admission  of  all  applicants.  Indeed, 
since  its  inception,  no  less  than  eight  hundred 
have  had  to  be  rejected.  Yet  the  good  accom- 
plished in  and  for  those  that  could  be  admitted 
gives  abundant  encouragement  for  further  and 
enlarged  effort.  Proof  of  this  may  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  in  the  year  1904  only  one  had  to  be 
dismissed  on  account  of  misconduct. 

In  1904  the  society  purchased  for  20,000 
florins  a  farm  of  about  148  acres  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  V'aassen,  some  miles  to  the  north  of 
the  first  institution.  The  object  of  this  is  to 
carry  the  work  at  Hoogeland  somewhat  further. 
Those,  namely,  who  have  spent  three  months  at 
the  first  home,  and  have  given  promise  there  of 
further  improvement,  are  transferred  to  Vaassen, 
— a  transfer  which  by  them  is  regarded  as  a  sort 
of  promotion,  and  which  at  the  same  time  makes 
room  for  the  reception  of  other  and  more  un- 
fortunates at  Hoogeland.  The  inmates  of  this 
second  home  enjoy  more  liberty  than  at  the  first, 
— they  are  allowed  to  dress  as  they  please,  and 
are  more  fully  instructed  to  fit  them  for  a  return 
to  useful  life. 


FEMINISM  IN  SOME  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES. 


A  STUDY  of  the  international  aspects  of  the 
feminism  movement  is  contributed  to  the 
Revue  Sociah'ste  (Paris)  by  Dr.  Madeleine  Pelle- 
tier,  herself  one  of  the  best-known  advocates  of 
the  movement.  This  writer  severely  criticises 
women  themselves  for  their  lack  of  interest  in 
the  campaign  looking  toward  tlie  emancipation 
of  woman  from  the  social  and  economic  ser- 
vitude of  the  past.  A  class  or  a  sex,  as  well  as  a 
people,  she  reminds  us,  always  deserves  the 
government  under  which  it  lives.  If  women 
were  interested  enough  and  cared  enough,  they 
could  better  their  own  condition  at  once,  and 
radically.  Dr.  Pelletier  rapidly  sketches  the 
progress  of  woman  from  the  position  of  absolute 
physical  serfdom  to  her  present-day  emancipa- 
tion, as  she  calls  it.  While  the  progress  of 
feminism  is  real,  it  is  very,  very  slow,  she  de- 
clares. The  average  woman,  even  when  she 
cries  out  against  the  injustice  of  man,  ♦*  after 
loudly  claiming  political  and  economic  equality, 
Btill  preserves,  and  even  displays,  all  the  *  tender 
K'e&knesses '  of  her  sex,  and  declares  that  she 
wishes  to  remain,  above  all  things,  absolutely 
feminine.'*  Dr.  Pelletit»r  sums  up  her  concep- 
tion of  the  position  of  woman  as  that  of  "a 
slavery  tempered  by  her  power  of  sex."  She  is 
contemptuous    of    the    adoration   of    man    for 


woman  as  set  forth  in  art,  literature,  and  music. 
Instead  of  being  a  tribute,  she  says,  this  is  a 
shame.  Its  depth  is  measured  by  the  sexual 
attraction  of  the  woman.  In  reality,  this  writer 
declares,  if  woman  would  only  realize  it,  man 
would  be  glad  to  emancipate  her,  *'  but  he  does 
not  believe  in  her  capabilities."  The  eman- 
cipated woman  would  not  be  an  unsexed  being, 
Dr.  Pelletier  believes.  At  any  rate,  she  ought 
to  remember  that  she  is  an  individual,  even 
before  she  is  a  woman. 

The  "New  Woman"  in  Italy. 

The  remark  attributed  to  Bismarck,  "  All  the 
'  new  women '  are  in  England  and  America  ; 
there  are  none  in  Germany,"  is  quoted  by  an  Ital- 
ian writer  in  tlie  Rassegna  Nazionah  (Florence), 
who  adds  that  neither  are  there  any  in  Italy. 
This  writer,  Signorina  Anna  Evangelisti,  who  is 
a  teacher  in  Rome,  believes  that  the  imitation 
in  Italy  of  the  '^  new  woman  "  of  foreign  lands 
is  really  only  superficial.  The  Italian  woman, 
she  declares,  never  really  forgets  the  power  of 
beauty,  and  even  poor  governesses,  public-school 
teachers,  and  nurses,  '*  however  oppressed  by  the 
fatiguing  yoke  of  their  occupation,  are  always 
dainty  and  elegant."  They  are,  moreover,  in 
the  words  of  a  Spanish  writer,  '' alwaysgraceful 
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THE  AMERICAN  HITSBAND. 

London  Punch  says  this  Is  the  way  the  Continent  regards 
the  position  of  woman  in  Anglo-Saxon  countries. 

domestic  animals."  Signorina  Evangelisti  says 
that  in  Italy  it  is  precisely  the  women  who  are 
least  attached  to  Italian  traditions  who  have  been^ 
attracted  by  the  new  movement  toward  culture 
and  the  professions.  Frequently,  moreover,  these 
women  are  of  Hebrew  origin.  Continuing,  this 
writer  says  : 

The  classic  Italian  character  has  never  changed,  even 
in  face  of  the  greatest  and  most  real  innovations. 
Women  have  entered  the  new  fields  of  studies  and  in- 
dustrial work  "without  contempt  for  the  past  or  re- 
pugnance for  the  future."  Furthermore,  *'the  struggle 
of  sex,  the  most  odious  thing  conceivable,"  has  really 
no  place  in  Italy.  Women  find  free  access  to  all  the 
schools  that  were  exclusively  masculine,  can  obtain  all 
the  academic  degrees  sought  by  men,  and  for  this  to 
come  about  there  has  been  no  violent  shock,  and  no 
new  laws  were  made.  The  thing  has  come  about  of 
itself,  as  if  natural  and  spontaneous.  In  the  mixed 
schools,  none  of  those  troubles  resulted  that  seemed 
so  much  to  be  feared.  A  certain  philosopher  said 
smilingly  that  this  promiscuity  gave  him  no  misgiv- 
ings, unless  it  were  that  it  caused  apathy  and  indiflfer- 
ence  between  the  sexes,  and,  on  the  other  hand.  Profes- 
sor Barzelotti,  of  the  University  of  Rome,  declares  that 
be  notices  only  the  result,  by  no  means  blameworthy, 
of  frequent  matrimonial  arrangements  between  male 
and  female  students. 


Predictions  of  a  new  type  of  masculine  women 
in  Italy  have  never  been  fulfilled.  Among  the 
industrial  class,  men  and  women  work  side  by 
side  with  as  little  friction  as  in  the  schools,  where, 
to  the  discipline  of  classic  studies  not  only  the 
girls  of  the  hourgeoistey  but  also  those  of  the 
higher  aristocracy,  have  submitted.  Sooner  or 
later,  even  among  those  who  go  to  work  when 
still  young  girls,  the  Italian  love  of  the  house- 
hold prevails.  This  seems  to  be  innate,  not  lo 
be  shaken  off. 

We  are  snails,  and  cannot  live  without  the  shell.  Ad 
observer  says  that,  after  the  girls  with  large  dowries  it 
is  the  work-girls  and  professional  women  who  marry 
most  frequently.  The  trade  is  a  means  to  an  end,  and 
that  end  is  immutably  the  making  of  a  home  nest.  The 
real  and  potent  activity  of  the  Italian  woman  is  still  to- 
<lay  that  which  is  founded  on  tradition,  which  is  ever 
the  base,  the  light,  the  force  of  civil  life  ;  and  however 
much  the  reality  is  overlooked,  always  the  greater  im- 
pulse to  feminine  activity  comes  from  religion,  from 
the  Catholic  religion, — that  is,  to  borrow  a  phrase  from 
Professor  Barzelotti,  ^Hhe  most  Italian  product  of  oar 
civilization." 

Signorina  Evangelisti  points  out  how  religion 
furnishes  ideality  and  poetry  to  Italian  women 
and  as  well  gives  tliem  their  chief  stimnlus  to- 
ward art  as  represented  in  handicraf  t,  especially 
lace  and  embroidery.  *'  Feminine  art  in  its 
purest  manifestation  is  almost  exclusively  re 
ligious."  The  religious  societies  furnish  enor 
mous  quantities  of  vestments  and  decorations  for 
the  Church,  and  clothing  for  charitable  purpose*. 
Some  of  these,  such  as  the  Ars  ^Emilia  at  Bo 
logna,  reproduce  ancient  designs  and  keep  up 
the  best  traditions,  at  the  same  time  furnishing 
work  to  women  needing  employment,  and  dis- 
posing of  the  product.  The  cooperative  Fem 
inine  Industries  carries  this  idea  still  further, 
and  in  eight  months  did  a  business  of  $17,000. 

Italian  women  are  taking  a  larger  place  in 
science  and  literature.  The  novels  of  MaUlde 
Serrao  and  Grazia  Deledda  are  most  popular 
In  poetry  there  is  less  preeminence,  due  to  greater 
technical  requirements,  for  which  women's  edu- 
cation in  the  past  has  not  fitted  them. 

The  principal  part  of  the  question  of  feminism 
in  Italy  is  pedagogical,  says  this  writer,  and  the 
feminine  movement  is  bourgeois.  She  ridicules 
the  schools  of  domestic  economy  of  Paris  and 
Belgium,  and  the  proposed  examinations  for 
wives  and  mothers  suggested  by  our  own  Mrs. 
Gilman.     She  says  on  this  point : 

It  is  useless  to  pretend  to  teach  to  girls  the  particnlmr 
duties  of  wives  and  mothers.  It  will  only  produce  nor- 
row  and  repugnance,  wasting  good  dispositions  for  the 
future.  It  would  bo  the  same  as  putting  false  teeth 
into  babies*  mouths,  so  they  could  eat  hanl  bread  tkod 
beefsteak.  When,  in  contrast  to  to-day,  the  mission  of 
woman  was  all  included  in  the  bri^f^woids  ''wrrcd 
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the  home  and  spun  wool,  without  icoles  miiiag&res^ 
without  courses  of  special  duties,  there  was  formed 
Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  and  Arria,  the 
wife  of  Peto,  in  general  Ihat  most  beautiful  and  serious 
woman,  who  was  none  the  less  admired  by  the  man  of 
Roman  history." 

Taking  Bruneti^re's  classification  into  revolu- 
tionary feminism  and  Christian  feminism,  Sig- 
norina  Evangelisti  thinks  the  former  is  found 
chiefly  in  the  Germanic  race,  and  especially  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  colonies  of  America  and  Aus- 
tralia, and  the  latter  in  the  Latin  race.  She 
hopes  that  good  sense  will  prevent  "  revolu- 
tionary feminism  "  from  gaining  a  hold  in  Italy. 

Feminism  and  the  Housekeeplngrof  the  Future. 

The   new    woman — not  in   the  objectionable 
sense — the  woman  of  mental  training  and  cul- 
ture, will  apply  her  advanced   ideas  to  house- 
keeping, so  as  to  greatly  simplify  this  science — 
or  art — and  will  thereby  greatly  increase  the 
comfort  of  life.     This  is  the  opinion  of  Herr 
Wilhelm   Wetekamp,  director  of  the  Werner- 
Siemens    Realgymnasium    at    Schonberg,    near 
Berlin.     In   a  recent  number  of  Die  Woche,  the 
illustrated  weekly  of  the  German  capital,  Herr 
Wetekamp  discusses,  in  an  entertaining  way, 
the  means  which  will  be  brought  about  in  the 
housekeeping  of  the  future  by  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  woman  as  applied   to  the  developments 
of   twentieth  -  century   invention.      The   house- 
keeping of  the  present  day,  he  says,  begins  with 
that  terrible  bugbear,   house-hunting.     In   the 
future,  this  difficulty  will  be  minimized,  because 
the  woman  of  the  future  will  have  more  to  say 
in  the  building  of  dwelling-houses.     Then  comes 
the  equally,  if  not  more  terrible,   question  of 
servants.      In  the  middle  class,   it   is  not   too 
much  to  assert  that  "  servants  are  a  luxury  that 
swallows  up  from  one-fifth  to  one-quarter  of  the 
household  income — besides  their  becoming  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  obtain."     In  the  future, 
the  eflficiency  of  the  mistress  as  a  housekeeper 
and  the  labor-saving  devices  will  lessen  the  need 
for  servants.     Another  economic  phase  of  house- 
keeping which   Herr  Wetekamp  considers  very 
important  is  that  of  the  time  and  labor  wasted 
by  both    mistresses  and  servants  in  the  market- 
ing,   when   a    few    experts    could    make    these 
purchases  for  the  community  at  the  same  time 
and  at  lower  rates.     There  is  also  a  tremendous 
scattering  of  forces  in  the  household  itself.     On 
this  point  the  German  writer  says  : 

Glance  for  a  moment  at  the  operations  of  ten  house- 
holds, and  you  must  acknowledge  that  ten  kitchens, 
with  ten  fttoves  and  ten  servant8,  etc.,  are  rather  un- 
practical, and  that  four  or  five  maids  could  readily  ac- 
compliBh  the  same  work  if  practically  arranged.  But, 
it  is  said,  there  is  something  so  genial  in  having  one's 


own  kitchen  !  Is  it  so  genial  to  have  next  to  our  living- 
rooms  a  laboratory  for  the  preparation  o'  our  food  f  to 
get  the  odor  of  the  cabbage  or  that  of  our  neighbor's 
roast  f  In  case  of  visitors,  we  see  the  mistress  trudging 
back  and  forth  into  the  kitchen,  just  so  that  they  may 
be  provided  with  something  to  eat.  Is  that  congenial  f 
No  !  Our  home  should  be  a  place  where  all— the  family 
and  the  guests — may  find  recreation  and  repose  after 
the  day's  work,  and  not  an  establishment  for  preparing 
food. 

The  time  to  be  gained  in  this  way,  we  are 
told  in  this  article,  could  be  devoted  by  women 
to  helpful  social  effort  and  to  cultivating  herself 
so  that  she  may  understand  her  husband's  sphere 
of  interests  better  than  99  per  cent,  of  the  mod- 
ern women  do.  But,  far  above  all,  the  great 
benefit  of  this  freedom  from  the  petty  cares  of 
the  household  would  be  that  the  mother  could 
devote  herself  to  the  training  of  her  children, 
making  this  her  chief  duty,  not  merely  a  side 
issue. 

She  is  in  reality  destined  by  nature  rather  for  a 
mother  than  for  a  cook,  and  every  reasonable  man  must 
regard  it  as  more  advisable  to  leave  the  preparation  of 
food  to  the  hands  of  strangers  than  the  care  and  educa- 
tion of  the  most  precious  of  our  possessions. 

Anticipating  the  objection  that  eating  in  res- 
taurants would  prove  expensive  and  would  sac- 
rifice family  privacy,  Herr  Wetekamp  says  : 

A  bettering  of  existing  conditions  can  take  place  only 
by  having  each  dwelling  connected  in  some  way  with 
a  central  kitchen.  That  this  method  is  practical  is  evi- 
denced by  the  Centralbygning,  originated  by  Director 
Fick  in  Copenhagen,  which  has  been  in  operation  for 
some  time.  It  demonstrates  especially  that,  while  fully 
maintaining  the  character  of  *^home,"  the  expense  of 
^^usekeeping  is  diminished  and  the  mistress  is  enabled 
to  save  sufficient  time  for  self-culture  and  for  devoting 
the  proper  attention  to  the  training  of  her  children. 

In  describing  the  conditions  which  prevail 
there,  and  in  replying  to  the  question.  How  is 
such  an  establishment  to  be  organized  ?  he  fol- 
lows the  communications  which  the  above-named 
Danish  champion  of  joint  housekeeping  has  most 
kindly  made  public. 

The  simplest  would  be  for  a  number  of  families  to 
unite  in  order  to  erect  a  building,  engage  help,  etc.,  at 
the  common  expense.  But  chaos  woidd  in  that  case 
soon  ensue,  for  a  **■  number  of  families"  cannot  manage. 
In  order  to  produce  any  results,  the  project  must  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  a  person  or  company  who  can 
devote  their  entire  attention  to  it.  The  requisite  num- 
ber of  parties  being  secured,  every  contributor  has  a 
right,  after  the  completion  of  the  structure,  to  a  dwell- 
ing at  the  calculated  rental ;  but  he  may  transfer  his 
rights  and  obligations.  The  occupants  are  interested 
parties,  but  not  joint  owners. 

As  to  the  arrangements  of  the  house  and  the 
mode  of  life  : 

The  kitchen  is  in  the  cellar,  or  perhaps  preferably  on 
the  top  floor,  and  is  connected  with  the  individual 
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dining-rooms  by  dumb-waiters  and  speaking-tubes  or 
telephones.  .^  s  a  kitchen  and  servant^s  room  are  thus 
saved,  there  is  great  economy  of  space.  The  kitchen  is 
managed  by  a  chefy  who,  upon  giving  bond,  is  responsi- 
ble for  purchases,  the  preparation  of  meals,  the  clean- 
ing of  china,  etc.  Each  family  sends  in  the  number  of 
the  persons  who  take  their  meals  regularly,  the  time,  and 
the  dishes  that  are  not  desired.  The  price  is  reckoned 
so  that  one  person  pays  more  in  proportion  than  two, 
two  than  three,  and  so  on.  Extra  orders  are  noted  in 
writing.  The  accounts  are  made  up  monthly.  The 
proprietor  must  have  all  the  onerous  work  attended  to, 
such  as  keeping  the  steps  clean,  washing  windows, 
dusting  furniture  and  carpets,  cleaning  shoes,  etc.,  so 
that  keeping  his  dwelling  clean  is  all  that  remains  for 
the  tenant  to  do.  Every  apartment  has  a  bath,  with 
hot  and  cold  water.  Lighting  is  paid  for  in  proportion 
to  its  use. 

If  at  the  close  of  the  year,  after  all  expenses 


are  covered,  there  is  a  surplus,  it  is  divided  pro 
rata  among  the  tenants,  after  deducting  the 
owner's  (the  company's)  quota  of  the  profit  and 
the  compensation  of  the  personnel  of  the  estab- 
lishment. The  tenants  have  the  right  to  sub- 
mit the  accounts  at  any  time  to  a  reliable 
person  ;  they  receive,  of  course,  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  an  abstract  of  their  current  account. 
As  regards  change  of  ownership,  the  rights  of  the 
occupants  are  adequately  safeguarded.  In  this 
way  we  could  have  more  peace  and  quiet  in  the 
home,  the  housewife  would  gain  time  to  apply 
her  faculties  according  to  her  inclinations  and 
not  be  in  danger  of  having  to  listen  to  grum- 
bling about  the  meals,  while  the  husband  could 
calculate  his  expenses  in  advance  far  better  than 
he  can  now. 


CHARCOAL,  A  SURE  ANTIDOTE  FOR  ALL  INTERNAL 

POISONING. 


IN  the  course  of  a  long  article  by  Henri  de 
Parville  in  the  Annahs  Politiques  et  IJtte- 
raires  (Paris),  we  are  told  that  the  Japanese  phy- 
sicians declare  that  it  is  impossible  for  internal 
poisoning  to  result  in  death  if  the  victim  swal- 
low a  quantity  of  charcoal  as  soon  as  the  first 
gastro-intestinal  disturbance  is  felt,  and,  if  that 
is  true,  it  would  be  well  to  make  the  fact  uni- 
versally known.  FontAna  was  the  first  to  demon- 
strate that  charcoal  absorbs  gases.  After  Fon- 
t^na  published  the  results  of  his  experiments, 
it  was  discovered  that  it  possessed  powerful  dis- 
infecting qualities.  Later,  cooks  began  to  throw 
a  live  coal  into  their  soup  in  time  of  storm  to 
prevent  the  atmospheric  disturbance  from  ''turn- 
ing "  it  (their  soup),  and  sugar-refiners  discov- 
ered that  charcoal  could  be  used  for  clarifying 
sugar.  It  is  known  that  it  has  a  strong  action 
on  alkaloids.  Put  a  paper  filter  in  a  funnel,  put 
in  charcoal,  and  then  put  red  wine  into  the  fun- 
nel, and  the  wine  that  filters  through  the  char- 
coal will  be  white. 

If  a  piece  of  charcoal  is  thrown  into  a  liquid 
containing  a  salt  of  toxic  lead,  the  coal  takes  up 
the  toxic  quality  of  the  salt,  and  the  liquor  con- 
taining it  loses  its  poison.  Dr.  Thouery,  a  French 
druggist  (who  lived  about  the  year  1835),  as- 
serted that  charcoal  would  counteract  the  poison 
of  strychnine.  No  one  believed  him,  and,  to 
prove  that  he  knew  what  he  was  talking  about, 
he  swallowed  a  dose  of  strychnine  and  then 
swallowed  a  large  quantity  of  charcoal.  The 
result  bore  out  his  assertion.  He  was  not  even 
made   sick    by   it.      Thouery 's    grandson,    Dr. 


Secheyron,  of  Toulouse,  assisted  by  Dr.  Daunic, 
experimented  with  charcoal,  and  their  reports 
were  published  and  widely  distributed.  "When- 
ever charcoal  was  used  the  results  were  excellent 

Tlie  poisons  used  in  their  experiments  (and  in  every 
case  rendered  innoxious  by  the  simple  antidote)  were 
the  poison  of  mushrooms,  cyanide  of  potash,  phos- 
phorus, laudanum,  arsenic,  and  ptomaines.  Charcoal 
—above  all,  vegetable  charcoal— takes  up  alkaloid  tox- 
ins and  mineral  poisons,  and,  as  it  does  that,  it  is  only 
doing  it  bare  justice  to  say  that  it  is  the  most  acUTe  of 
known  antidotes.  I  give  these  conclusions  as  they  were 
given  to  me.  I  have  not  experimented  on  my  own  ac- 
count or  otherwise,  but  my  sources  of  information  are 
reliable.  The  remedy  is  within  the  common  reach,  and 
it  would  be  well  to  test  its  powers  in  all  cases  of  the  na- 
ture of  ptomaine  poisoning,  poisoning  by  cream  taken 
from  dishes  tainted  by  verdigris,  etc 

It  must  be  mentioned  that  this  antidote  must 
be  taken  when  the  first  symptoms  of  poison  are 
felt,  and  the  doses  must  be  large.  It  must  be 
taken  in  suspension  in  water, — put  into  the  water 
and  stirred  while  it  is  taken,  so  that  it  shall  not 
settle.  There  is  nothing  to  be  feared,  even  if  i 
great  deal  of  the  powder  is  used.  Use  a  soup- 
spoon, and  take  it  at  intervals  of  ten  minutes. 
Thouery's  method  is  indorsed  by  Jules  Roy,  an- 
other well-known  chemist.  Mr.  Roy  writes  to 
the  Annahs  as  follows  : 

Permit  me  to  insist  upon  the  neceBsity  of  gliing 
charcoal  a  fair  trial  in  all  cases  of  internal  poisoning. 
It  has  a  special  action  upon  nux  vomica,  cantharidea, 
strychnine,  and  other  poisons  (including  ptomaines). 
It  is  supposed  that  its  peculiar  power  comes  from  the 
fact  that  it  envelops  the  poison  at  onofi^thiuBepaimting 
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the  poison  from  the  stomach),  and  that,  owing  to  its 
absorbing  power  and  its  avidity  for  all  gases  and  all 
salts  it  immediately  determines  the  formation  of  an 
innocuous  combination.  Its  absorbing  power  is  so  great 
that  one  volume  of  charcoal  absorbs  ninety  volumes  of 
ammonia  gas.  Chemists  have  proved  the  analogy  ex- 
isting between  this  property  and  the  solution  of  gases 


in  water  (the  most  soluble  being  the  most  absorbable). 
.  .  ,  Some  time  ago  I  had  occasion  to  cure  a  whole 
family  (five  persons)  who  had  been  poisoned  by  verdi- 
gris, and  were  already  in  agony  (throat  constriction, 
rapid  breathing,  and  intense  thirst).  I  gave  them  large 
doses  of  animal  and  vegetable  charcoal  in  water,  and 
brought  them  out  of  it  without  any  trouble. 


ALCOHOL  AS  A  REMEDY  IN  DISEASE. 


IN  a  recent  issue  of  Avierican  Medicine^  Novem- 
ber 18,  1905,  Dr.,T.  D.  Crothers  states  that 
for  a  long  time  all  the  leading  authorities  on 
therapeutics  regarded  alcohol  as  a  valuable  stim- 
ulant and  J^onic,  and  supported  their  claims  by 
many  exhaustive  studies  until  it  appeared  that 
its  therapeutic  power  was  established  beyond 
question.  In  small  doses  alcohol  was  said  to 
be  a  tonic  and  stimulant,  while  in  larger  doses 
it  depressed  and  lowered  vitality.  Modern  re- 
search has  failed  to  confirm  this  theory,  but  lias 
indicated  the  action  of  alcohol  to  be  that  of  an 
anaesthetic  and  narcotic. 

The  studies  of  Professor  Kraepelin,  of  the 
University  of  Heidelberg,  showing  the  depress- 
ing action  of  spirits  and  its  narcotic  properties 
to  cover  up  pain  and  discomfort,  fully  confirm 
the  work  of  Richardson  and  others  who,  a  few 
years  ago,  announced  that  alcohol  must  be  con- 
sidered a  narcotic,  and  any  medicinal  action  it 
had  was  entirely  due  to  this  power.  The  good 
results  obtained  in  some  of  the  clinical  re- 
searches of  the  older  physicians  are  now  ex- 
plained by  the  modern  physician  as  due  to  this 
anaesthetic  and  narcotic  action.  This  kind  of 
medication,  like  that  from  the  use  of  opium, 
covers  up  the  symptoms  of  pain  and  discomfort 
at  the  peril  of  injury  to  the  metabolism  and 
vitality  of  the  body. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  alcohol  has  become 
less  and  less  popular  as  a  drug  in  public  hospi- 
tals and  where  used  has  been  chiefly  employed 
for  external  applications,  as  a  bath  in  fevers. 
Formerly  alcohol  was  thought  to  be  very  useful 
as  a  tonic  for  worn  out  elderly  persons.  This 
theory  is  also  rapidly  passing  away.  Nearly  all 
the  old  people's  homes  and  hospitals  for  the  aged 
have  abandoned  spirits  as  a  tonic. 

It  seems  to  be  a  settled  conviction  that  alcohol 
used  medicinally  or  as  a  beverage  is  depressive 
and  lowers  vitality,  lessening  the  oxygen-carry- 
ing properties  of  the  blood  corpuscles  and  in- 
creasing the  waste  of  the  system.  Several  au- 
thorities urge  with  great  positiveness  that  the 
use  of  alcohol  favors  the  growth  of  toxins  and 
bacterial  products  in  the  body,  by  its  disturbing 
action  on  nutrition. 


Strange  to  say,  in  view  of  the  above-mentioned 
facts,  quite  a  large  class  of  physicians  continue 
to  use  alcohol  as  a  stimulant,  and  in  cases  in 
which  vitality  is  low  for  the  purpose  of  increas- 
ing the  heart's  action,  and  particularly  in  col- 
lapse. This  practice  has  proved  to  be  especially 
dangerous  in  many  ways,  noMbly  in  the  col- 
lapsed condition  of  persons  found  on  the  street, 
and  to  whom  spirits  are  given  as  heart  stimu- 
lants. Should  such  collapse  and  coma  be  due  to 
cerebral  hemorrhage,  the  action  of  spirits  on  the 
heart  would  cause  a  sudden  flow  of  blood  through 
the  arteries,  thereby  increasing  the  hemorrhage 
and  practically  making  fatal  a  condition  that 
might  have  been  overcome  otherwise. 

Dr.  Crothers  shows  that  when  the  coma  comes 
from  the  presence  of  toxins  and  pressure  from 
congestion  on  certain  brain  centers,  the  action 
of  alcohol  increases  the  toxins  and  sends  them 
with  greater  rapidity  over  the  large  brain  areas, 
producing  graver  results.  In  the  last  stages  of 
fever  or  profound  exhaustion,  the  attempt  to  keep 
up  the  heart's  action  by  spirits  is  simply  making 
large  drafts  on  resources  with  increased  col- 
lapse and  more  certain  death.  This  is  more 
startling  from  the  fact  that  so  many  substances 
can  be  used  to  produce  this  result  without 
danger. 

In  the  doctor's  opinion,  the  cheap  California 
wines  now  on  the  market  contain  the  purest 
forms  of  alcohol,  together  with  acids  and  other 
products,  which  may  have  some  medicinal  ac- 
tion. He  maintains  that  the  older  the  wine, 
whiskey,  or  brandy,  the  n^ore  complex  and  dan- 
gerous are  the  spirits  and  alcohol  present. 

One  of  the  recent  conclusions,  which  is  con- 
firmed by  daily  experience,  is  that  alcohol,  either 
taken  as  a  drug  or  a  beverage,  has  cumulative 
action.  Tlie  apparent  good  results  are  mislead- 
ing, and  the  invalid  who  has  taken  spirits  in 
moderation  for  a  long  time,  with  the  belief  that 
he  is  regaining  health  and  vigor,  is  suddenly 
seized  with  acute  inflammation  of  the  lungs  or 
kidneys,  which  he  attributes  to  some  trivial  cause. 
A  sclerotic  (hardened)  condition  of  the  arteries, 
combined  with  a  feeble  heart  action,  culminates 
in  a  fatal  issue.  The  inference  is  very  clear 
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that  the  connection  between  the  continuous  an- 
SBSthetic  and  narcotic  action  of  alcohol  and  the 
final  collapse  is  far  more  intimate  than  we  realize. 
This  every-day  experience  confirms,  and  it  is 
seen  in  the  low  vitality  and  feeble  power  of  re- 
sistance of  all  persons  who  use  spirits  either  as 
a  drug  or  medicine.  The  mortality  of  moderate 
or  excessive  users  of  spirits  is  a  well-known  clin- 
ical fact.  Constant  ansBSthesia  of  the  nerve  cen- 
ters going  on  for  a  long  time  must  inevitably 
result  in  organic  changes.     If  this  condition  fol- 


lows when  its  use  began,  in  health,  its  effects 
will  be  much  more  complete  when  used  on  dis- 
eased tissue  and  degenerative  processes. 

"In  the  exhaustion  of  old  age,"  says  the 
author,  *' the  dangerous  prescription  of  alcohol 
in  some  form  still  continues  to  be  given,  and 
the  results  are  always  fatal.  ...  I  know  of  but 
one  use  of  alcohol  in  the  sick-room  that  is  thor- 
oughly scientific, — ^that  is  its  use,  as  a  refrigerant, 
to  cool  off  the  skin  in  fevers  ;  it  excels  ice  in  the 
rapidity  and  certainty  of  its  action." 


RECENT  EXPERIMENTS  IN  IMMUNITY. 


THE  captivating  subject  of  immunity  has  at- 
tracted special  attention  for  several  years 
past,  and  our  knowledge  of  it  has  been  greatly 
extended.  Some  very  curious  facts  in  connec- 
tion with  the  subject  are  related  in  the  review 
of  a  yearns  progress  in  this  field  of  research  given 
by  Dr.  Paul  LeConte  in  the  last  number  of  La 
Cellule  (Lou vain). 

A  toxin  of  fatigue  was  obtained  by  making 
an  extract  of  fatigued  muscle.  This  toxin  when 
given  to  the  rabbit  by  intraperitoneal  injection 
brought  about  a  reaction  in  the  blood  of  the  rab- 
bit resulting  in  the  production  of  an  antitoxin, 
by  means  of  which  the  action  of  the  original 
toxin,  or  poison,  could  be  neutralized. 

It  has  been  proved  experimentally  that  if  one 
species  of  animal,  which  we  may  call  A,  has  been 
made  immune  with  the  serum  of  a  second  species 
B,  the  serum  of  species  A  will  precipitate  all  the 
albuminous  material  of  species  i?,  but  will  not 
affect  the  serum  of  a  third  species. 

A  class  of  elements  known  as  prectpitines 
serve  in  medico-legal  cases  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  blood  of  different  species.  In  a  very 
striking  series  of  experiments  precipitines  were 
extracted  from  mummies,  one  five  thousand 
years  old,  and  another,  the  mummy  of  a  child, 
two  thousand  years  old.  The  precipitines  ob- 
tained in  this  way  gave  the  usual  reaction,  and 
the  author  concluded  that  these  bodies  retain 
their  properties  during  intervals  of  even  thou- 
sands of  years. 

The  writer  also  states  that  the  anti-bodies  of 
morphine  and  arsenic  have  been  definitely  set 
aside,  and  the  anti-cancerous  and  an ti- epileptic 
serums  are  considered  useless. 

Immunity  from  disease  depends  upon  a  num- 
ber of  different  factors,  many  of  them  not  fully 
understood  even  now,  and  needing  more  thor- 
ough investigation. 

The  resistant  elements  of  the  blood  include 


substances  known  as  antitoxins,  agglutins,  pre- 
cipitines, alexins,  etc.  Naturally,  the  question 
arises  as  to  where  the  peculiar  substances  that 
make  the  blood  resistant,  and  prevent  the  de- 
velopment of  disease  germs,  originate. 

Scientists  thought  alexin,  which  has  the  power 
of  destroying  microbes,  might  be  produced  by 
the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  about  which 
so  many  remarkable  characteristics  have  been 
discovered,  but  it  is  now  agreed  that  the  living 
white  corpuscles  do  not  secrete  alexin  ;  only  the 
disintegrated  ones  liberate  it.  Among  the  prod 
ucts  of  extraction  of  the  multinuclear  corpuscles 
there  is  alexin,  and  it  is  also  found  in  the  extract 
of  the  spleen,  and  of  the  red  marrow  of  bone, 
which  are  believed  to  be  centers  of  formation  of 
the  leucocytes,  but  the  amount  contained  in  these 
centers  is  always  very  small  in  proportion  to 
that  found  in  the  serum. 

The  bactericidal  power  of  animals  has  been 
studied  for  the  past  fifteen  years,  before  the  dis- 
covery of  antitoxins,  alexins,  etc.  Scientists 
were  not  slow  to  establish  the  paradox  that 
animals  whose  blood -serum  was  most  strongly 
bactericidal  when  used  experimentally  outside 
the  body  were  most  easily  infected  when  mi- 
crobes were  injected  into  the  blood,  and  the 
fact  forced  itself  into  recognition  that  blood  in 
an  unaltered  condition  does  not  play  the  same 
r6le  as  serum  outside  the  body,  and  from  this 
they  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  bactericidal 
power  develops  during  the  coagulation  of  the 
blood,  while  Metchnikoff,  going  a  step  further, 
considers  the  destruction  of  the  white  corpuscle 
as  the  only  important  factor. 

Many  experiments  have  been  made  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  plasma  of  the  blood  contains 
alexin.  The  dog,  rabbit,  sheep,  etc.,  were  tried, 
and  alexins  were  found  in  the  plasma  of  the  dif 
ferent  animals,  where  they  were  as  abundant  as 
in  the  corresponding  serums. 
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THE  BOTTOM  OF  THE  SEA. 


THE  surface  of  the  sea  is  two  and  one-half 
times  as  vast  as  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
Its  mass  is  enormous, — one  milliard  and  one- 
third  cubic  kilometers. 

If  the  basin  of  the  Bea  had  been  emptied  at  the  mo- 
ineDt  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  if  an  enormous  flood, 
taken  from  some  unknown  source,  had  been  poured 
into  the  empty  basin  at  the  rate  of  a  cubic  kilometer  a 
minute,  the  basin  would  not  yet  be  full.  Nearly  six 
hundred  years  would  be  needed  to  complete  the  task  of 
bringing  the  waters  of  the  sea  to  their  present  level. 

This  is  the  way  a  writer  in  the  Journal  de  St, 
Ptttrshnrg  (published  m  French  in  the  Russian 
capital),  signing  himself  J.  de  Br. — ,  begins  a 
consideration  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The 
earth  under  the  seas,  he  continues,  is  very  like 
the  superaquatic  earth.  In  it  are  plains,  pla- 
teaux, peaks,  small  hills,  valleys,  and  ravines. 
But  down  there  there  are  no  sharp  edges.  It 
has  all  been  worn  smooth  by  **  the*  washing  of 
the  eternal  seas."  The  "  landscape  "  is  visibly 
aged  and  very  monotonous,  like  the  earth  ex- 
posed by  digging  under  ancient  ruins.  For  ex- 
ample, take  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Under  the  extremely  regular  dark  line  Which  forms 
the  upper  limit  of  its  aquatic  atmosphere,  the  sub- 
nierged  land  shows  the  trace  of  various  accidents  of  na- 
tare.  Looking  at  the  sea,  it  is  very  easy  to  imagine  that 
there  most  be  a  very  deep  valley  under  all  that  mass  of 
water,  and  that  the  valley  must  have  an  axis  like  the 
axis  of  the  two  continents, — European -African,  and 
American.  But  the  real  depths  of  the  sea  are  a  very 
different  matter.  At  the  bottom  of  the  sea  there  are  two 
valleys.  The  one  nearest  to  us  (Europe)  is  the  valley  of 
the  East  Atlantic.  Of  course,  it  is  farther  south,  start- 
ing between  Africa  and  South  America,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  valley  of  North  Africa,  and  passing  be- 
tween the  Cape  Verde  Islands  and  the  Azores,  to  the 
sonthwest  of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands.  That  valley  is 
very  deep,  and,  at  its  depths,  there  are  more  than  five 
kilometers  of  water  overhead.  The  valley  of  the  East 
AiUntic  runs  along  near  Europe,  ending  southwest  of 
the  British  Isles,  where  it  is  separated  from  the  basin  of 
the  Xorth  Sea  by  a  sort  of  a  crest.  The  other  valley,— 
the  valley  of  the  West  Atlantic, — is  on  a  very  much 
larger  scale,  parallel  to  the  valley  of  the  East  Atlantic. 
The  two  valleys  are  separated  by  what  builders  would 
call  a  **  sill,** — a  long  sill  passing  between  the  Azores, 
which  may  be  called  a  superaquatic  rise  of  ground.  This 
sill  is  not  over  three  thousand  meters  deep.  It  is  a  sub- 
marine chain  separating  the  two  valleys,  the  general 
direction  being  from  north  to  south,— a  chain  which, 
coQoting  from  the  depths  of  the  valleys,  is  more  than 
two  thousand  meters  high.  The  valley  of  the  West  At- 
lantic is  very  deep,  the  bottom  being  more  than  five 
kilometers  below  the  surface  of  the  sea.  As  it  skirts 
South  America,  the  Bermudas  lie  on  its  left.  It  runs 
under  the  broad  sea  off  Newfoundland  and  Labrador, 
ending  off  Greenland.  The  sill  continues  as  far  as  Ice- 
land. The  sub- Atlantic  earth,  therefore,  comprises  two 
great  parallel  valleys,  separated  by  a  chain  of  moun- 


tains. Toward  the  north  the  ground  of  the  valley  is 
high.  Between  Greenland  and  the  continent,  by  Ice- 
land and  the  islands  to  the  north  of  Scotland,  it  is  all 
one  vast  plain,  without  depressions  of  any  importance. 
A  relatively  insignificant  rise  above  the  ground  level  is 
sufficient  to  bring  about  the  continuity  of  the  change. 

Did  this  continuity  exist  at  any  of  the  early 
epochs  ?  No  one  can  tell.  But  we  know  that, 
as  far  as  we  can  form  any  conception  of  sub- 
marine conditions,  there  was  always  a  connec- 
tion between  England  and  the  continent.  Eng- 
land was  joined  to  the  continent.  We  know 
that  the  rupture  which  set  her  free  is  of  geo- 
logically recent  date. 

The  greatest  depths  of  the  sea,  the  places 
where  the  submarine  ground  is  farthest  from 
the  surface  of  the  water,  is  on  the  other  side  of 
our  world, — in  the  vicinity  of  New  Zealand, 
where  the  water  is  more  than  nine  kilometers 
deep,  in  the  ravines  gf  Kermadec  and  of  Tonga. 
These  two  ravines  lie  one  behind  the  other,  sep- 
arated by  a  crest  of  three  thousand  meters  alti- 
tude. The  ravines  are  not  more  than  seven 
thousand  meters  deep.  But,  generally  speaking, 
the  submarine  land  is  level  compared  with  the 
land  above  water.  Farther  out  from  the  coasts 
there  are  abrupt  descents,  but  their  contours  are 
worn  smooth  and  rounded  by  the  deep  under- 
currents. All  the  submarine  lines  are  soft  and 
uniformly  monotonous.  There  is  but  one  place 
(the  region  near  the  volcanic,  or  Madreporean, 
islands)  where  the  submarine  landscape  is  abrupt, 
and  somewhat  like  the  exundated  earth. 

Apart  from  that,  the  whole  thing  is  so  dull  that  the 
bare  thought  of  it  would  be  killing  were  not  the  man 
interesting  himself  in  such  matters  naturally,  and  as  a 
consequence  of  his  inclination,  already  very  dead.  In 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  coasts  there  is  more  sub- 
marine variety.  It  is  probable  that  even  there  all  the 
descents  are  slow  and  even.  But  at  least  a  man  can 
see  daylight.  Light  penetrates  to  a  depth  of  over  two 
hundred  meters.  Light  may  be  seen  three  hundred, 
even  four  hundred,  meters  below  the  surface  of  the  sea. 
There  is  life  there,  abundant  vegetation,  and  many  an- 
imals. But  away  down  in  the  depths,— that  is  another 
matter  1  There  all  penetration  of  solar  light  is  arrested. 
There  is  no  word  fit  to  describe  the  peculiar  quality  of 
the  cold.  The  deeper  we  go  the  lower  is  the  tempera- 
ture, except  in  certain  very  limited,  closed  basins,  where 
the  temperature  of  the  basins  is  relatively  high,  as  it  is 
under  the  Mediterranean. 

The  Prince  of  Monaco,  who,  as  is  well  known, 
delights  in  submarine  experiments,  has  a  friend. 
Dr.  Richard  (also  an  experimenter),  who  has 
taken  the  temperature  of  the  water  on  tlie  same 
vertical  at  a  depth  of  six  thousand  meters,  by 
means  of  bottles  of  his  own  invention.  On  the 
surface  the  temperature  was  20  degrees.  Two 
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thousand  meters  below  the  surface  it  was  only 
3.9  degrees,  and  there  was  an  intermediary  fall 
for  every  intermediary  depth.  '*  Below  two  thou- 
sand meters,"  says  Sauerwein,  another  friend  of 
the  Prince  of  Monaco,  "  the  temperature  falls 
very  slowly,  and  the  deeper  it  descends  the  slower 


it  falls.  The  cold  is  peculiarly  even,  immutable. 
There  is  no  change,  nothing  like  the  mobility  of 
the  seasons'  temperature  as  found  in  the  sea 
nearer  the  surface  or  in  the  higher  depths.' 
Cold,  dark,  of  uniform  monotony  I  Such  Ib  the 
bottom  of  the  sea. 


A  BUDDHIST  IDEA  OF  MOKAL  WORTH. 


A  STORY  to  illustrate  the  Buddhist  idea  of 
what  constitutes  real  moral  worth,  irre- 
spective of  creed  or  faith,  is  related  by  Mr.  H. 
Fielding,  in  the  latest  number  of  Buddhism^  the 
illustrated  quarterly  review  published  in  Ran- 
goon, Burma,  by  the  International  Buddhist  So- 
ciety. It  is  the  police  sergeant,  who  has  brought 
in  a  culprit,  speaking  first.     He  says  : 

"Five  days  ago  I  went  along  the  road  toward  the 
north,  riding.  I  had  duty  to  perform  at  a  distant  vil- 
lage. But  it  was  hot  and  my  pony  became  tired.  So, 
when  I  came  to  a  resting-place  beside  the  river,  I  got 
off  and  rested. 

"  The  accused  was  there.  He  sat  by  a  tree  and  ate 
betel  leaves.  He  had  with  him  a  little  boy.  Yes,  that 
child  who  is  standing  over  there.  I  suppose  accused 
is  his  father. 

"I  asked  accused  whence  he  came,  and  he  said, 
'From  the  frontier.'  He  did  not  say  why  he  had 
gone  there  nor  where  he  was  going.  He  seemed  ill, — 
as  if  he  had  the  fever  which  you  get  away  on  the 
frontier.  He  said  he  wanted  inilk.  It  was  all  sii.s- 
picious.  So  I  said  to  him  *  What  have  you  got  in  that 
bag  you  carry?' 

*'  He  said,  '  Only  clothes  and  a  little  tobacco.'  But 
when  I  came  to  search  I  found  this  small  ball  of  opium. 
It  is  smuggled  opium.  I  therefore  arreste<l  the 
accused." 

**  Is  this  true  ?"  asked  the  court  of  the  accused. 

"Yes  ;  it  is  true." 

*'  This  is  your  opium  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  Where  did  you  get  it  ? " 

"I  forget." 

The  court  smiled.  Men's  memories  are  so  short 
when  it  is  a  question  of  illegalities. 

"You  know  that  you  are  not  allowed  to  have  such 
opium  ?    It  is  against  the  law." 

"I  know." 

"Why  did  you  have  it  ?" 

"  I  have  fever,  and  so  I  take  it." 

"You  have  no  more  to  say  ?" 

"I  have  no  more." 

The  court  reflected.  The  offense  was  not  a 
severe  one.  The  excuse  was  probably  true. 
But  law  is  law  and  must  be  observed. 

"You  are  fined  ten  rupees  or  a  week,"  said  the 
court. 

An  hour  later  the  sergeant  of  police  came  to 
the  magistrate  and  asked  to  see  him.  He  was 
in  his  private  room,  signing  papers  before  leav- 


ing for  the  day.     But  the  sergeant  obtained  ad- 
mittance and  stood  before  his  table. 

"  Well  ?"  said  the  magistrate. 

"  I  wish  to  speak  to  your  honor." 

"Well?" 

"  It  is  that  opium  case," 

"  Well  ?  "  for  the  third  time. 

The  sergeant  was  embarrassed.  He  shifted  from  foot 
to  foot  and  looked  uneasily  at  the  ceiling. 

"There  is  the  child," 

"I  am  not  officially  aware  of  any  child,— only  of  a 
man  who  broke  the  law." 

"He  cannot  go  to  prison." 

The  magistrate  spread  out  his  hands.  "You  mean 
the  man  cannot  pay  the  fine?" 

"  He  has  no  money.    He  has  to  go  to  Jail,  therefore.'* 

"It  is  hisjown  fault." 

"But  the  child?" 

The  magistrate  expostulated  :  "You  know,  sergeant, 
I  cannot  help  that.  I  suppose  some  one  will  look  after 
him  while  his  father  does  his  week  in  jail," 

"But  he  is  crying  for  his  father." 

The  magistrate  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  His  father 
should  observe  the  law,"  he  replied,  dryly. 

He  supposed  the  sergeant's  business  finished  and 
turned  again  to  his  papers.  But  the  sergeant  did  not 
move  yet.    He  looked  more  uncomfortaeble  than  ever. 

"We  have  collected— in  the  police  office— five  rupees," 
he  said,  discreetly  keeping  his  eye  fixed  on  the  ponkah 
fringe. 

"Oh,  you  have?" 

"  They  are  poor,  the  constables  and  clerks,  and  they 
cannot  give  much.    But  it  is  not  enough." 

"  No  "  said  the  magistrate,  "  The  amount,  I  believe. 
is  ten  rupees." 

"We  want,"  said  the  sergeant,  "  five  rupees  more." 

"Well?" 

"We  thought  .  .  ." 

"What?" 

"  Your  honor  might  ,  ,  ." 

"Might?" 

"  Give  the  other  five  rupees  ! " 

The  magistrate  stopped  abruptly  and  looked  upu 
"You  thought  I  might  pay  half  this  man's  fine  for 
him  ? "  he  said,  sternly. 

The  sergeant  moved  his  eyes  to  the  other  end  of  the 
punkah  and  said  nothing. 

"  This  man  broke  the  law," 

The  sergeant  blinked, 

"And  you  arrested  him  and  brought  him  before 
me!" 

The  sergeant  smiled  weakly, 

"I  fined  him,"  continued  the  magistrate,  "and  now 
you  want  me  to  pay  half  of  it  rnvse^^ 
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The  sergeant  mattered  something  about  compassion 
aod  merit  and  the  child^  and  dropped  his  eyes  suddenly 
to  the  tips  of  his  boots. 

''How  dare  you  ?"  asked  the  magistrate. 

But  when  he  had  counted  out  the  five  rupees  into 
the  sergeant's  hand,  he  added  : 

"I  think  I  shall  have  to  get  you  transferred,  ser- 
geant?" 


*' You  encourage  opium  smuggling,  sergeant  I" 

♦'Sir!" 

"  And  you  get  me  to  abet  you,  sergeant, — which  is 
worse." 

Then  the  sergeant  smiled  broadly  and  saluted.  And 
as  he  walked  away  he  whistled  gently,  and  jingled  his 
rupees  in  his  hand. 


THE  JEWS  OF  CHINA. 


ONE  of  the   most  curious  and   interesting 
results  of  the  expansion  of  missionary  in- 
fluence in  China  after  the  Boxer  rebellion  had 
been  suppressed  was  the  location  of  the  rem- 
nants of  Chinese  Judaism.     The  existence  of  a 
number  of  Chinese  Jews  in  the  city  of  Kai-feng-fu 
had  been  known  for  more  than  a  thousand  years, 
and  it  is  now  more  than  two  thousand  years 
since  the  first  Jewish  immigration  to  the  Celes- 
tial Empire   was   made.     In   the   Australasian 
Review  of  Reviews,  Mr.  Robert  A.  Powell,  of  the 
China  Inland  Commission,  recounts  his  visit  to 
the  interior  of  China  and  his  discovery  of  the 
site  of  what  was  once  a  splendid  Chinese  Jewish 
synagogue.     Tliere  are  records,  says  Mr.  Powell, 
that  the  Jews  settled  in  China  some  two  hundred 
years  before  Christ.    The  Bible  (Isaiah  xlix.,  12) 
refers  to  those  who  shall  come  *'  from  the  land 
of  Sinim."     In  1286,  Marco  Polo  tells  us,  the 
Jews  were  suflficiently  numerous   in   China  to 
exercise  considerable  political  influence.     In  the 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.    Father 
Ricci,  an  Italian  priest  at  Peking,  received  a 
visit  from  a  Chinese  Jewish  scholar,  which  ex- 
plained that  at  Kai-feng-fu  there  was  a  roll  of 
the  law  over  four  hundred  years  old.    A  number 
of  attempts  have   been  made  during  the  past 
three  centuries  to  communicate  with  and  assist 
these  Chinese  Jews.     Their  faith,  however,  ap- 
pears to  have  suffered  from  the  decay  of  their 
influence  and  worship  brought  about  by  their 
'Iwindling  numbers.  Their  influence  was  finally 
swept  away  in  1642,  after  the  fall  of  the  Ming 
dynasty.     The  presence  of  Jews  in  the  Celes- 
tial Empire   is  certainly  a  tribute  to  Chinese 
tolerance  in  religious  matters.     The  earlier  Chi- 
nese emperors,  we  are  informed,  were  most  toler- 
ant and  liberal,  and  all  the  religious  faiths  of  the 
world  were  permitted  to  observe  their  rites  in 
China  without  interference  so  long  as  they  com- 
plied with  the  law.     Mr.  Powell,  in  the  article 
above  quoted,  refers  to  the  site  of  the  Jewish 
synagogue  as  it  is  to- day  in  the  following  words  : 

Now  it  is  a  waterhole,  wilh  a  stone,  dated  A.o.  1489, 
beside  it^  which  records  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple 


A  COUPLE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE  CHINESE  JEWS. 

after  the  destruction  of  the  former  one  by  the  overflow- 
ing of  the  Yellow  River,  which  is  only  six  miles  away. 
The  miserable  mud-houses  surrounding  it,  the  women 
washing  dirty  clothes  in  dirty  water,  and  dirty  children 
playing  in  the  mudholes,  created  the  dismal  thought  in 
one's  mind  that  one  was  looking  upon  the  final  scene 
in  that  part  of  the  world  of  that  wonderful  race  of 
people,  the  Jews.  Even  the  jabbering  Chinese  crowd, 
whose  curiosity  was  aroused  almost  to  a  pitch  of  ex- 
citement by  the  presence  of  a  European  in  their  midst, 
did  not  intrude  upon  one's  thoughts  as  they  flowed 
backward,  wondering  how  these  two  great  and  won- 
derful nations  first  came  in  touch  with  each  other,  and 
one  placed  one's  hand  almost  reverently  upon  the  stone, 
as  if  to  plead  with  it  to  reveal  what  it  knew  of  the  past. 
But  except  for  the  information  dating  back  only  416 
years,  inscribed  upon  its  face,  it  revealed  nothing. 
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THE  TROUBLES  OF  AFGHANISTAN  AND  PERSIA. 


THE  recent  extended  tour  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  through  India,  from  Cape  Comorin 
to  the  Himalayas,  has  brought  out  many  points 
of  significance  to  England's  defense  of  her  In- 
dian possessions.  The  northwest  boundary  of 
Intlia  constitutes  the  vulnerable  point  of  Britain's 
power  in  Asia.  Afghanistan,  with  its  warlike 
border  tribes,  the  doubtful  attitude  of  the  Ameer, 
and  the  danger  of  Russian  invasion,  is  of 
world-wide  significance,  and  forms  the  subject 
of  an  anonymous  article  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  Deutsche  Rundschau. 

Rapidly  recounting  the  history  of  India  and 
Afghanistan  for  the  past  century,  the  writer 
comes  to  the  reign  of  the  famous  Ameer  Abd-ur- 
Rahman,  the  great  predecessor  of  the  present 
ruler.  Through  the  creation  of  a  standing  army, 
subsidized  by  Great  Britain,  this  chief  was  en- 
abled, not  only  to  keep  the  turbulent  tribes  in 
check,  but  to  make  himself  independent  of  Eng- 
land and   Russia.     Bv  the  a^^reements  of   1880 


THE  KHYBER  PA88.  THE  REAL  GATEWAY  TO  INDIA. 

(The  party  of  travelers  are  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales  and  their  retinue,  on  their  recent  Indian  tour.) 


and  1883,  England  pledged  herself  not  to  inter- 
fere in  the  internal  affairs  of  Afghanistan  and 
to  keep  Englishmen  from  the  country  ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Ameer  promised  not  to 
enter  into  any  dealings  with  any  otiier  pwwere. 
When,  in  1901,  Abd-ur- Rahman  died,  he  had 
succeeded  in  uniting  the  various  tribes  into  a 
powerful  empire,  with  a  strong  army  to  defend 
it.  His  son,  Habid-Ullah,  has  held  his  own 
against  all  intrigue.  Since  the  Boer  war,  how- 
ever, he  has  shown  a  coolness  toward  Great 
Britain,  and  a  corresponding  friendliness  toward 
Russia. 

In  order  to  win  over  the  turbulent  lx)rder 
tribes,  the  British  authorities  at  Calcutta  have 
been  enlisting  them  as  soldiers, — quite  success- 
fully, it  would  seem,  since  the  guard  at  the 
famous  Khyber  Pass,  the  gateway  to  India,  is 
c6mposed  of  these  border  inhabitants.  Several 
years  ago,  when  Russia's  power  in  central  Asia 
appeared  to  be  on  the  increase,  when  she  was 
rapidly  building  railroads,  and  Ameer  Habile 
Ullah  seemed  under  the  paw  of  the  Muscovite 
bear,  British  interests  in  Asia  were  plainly  in 
danger.  For  some  unknown  reason,  however, 
instead  of  following  up  her  advantage  to  the 
south  Russia  pressed  eastward,  and  *'  while  the 
bear  has  almost  bled  to  death  in  her  struggle 
with  Japan,  England  has  been  engaged  in  forti- 
fying her  position  in  central  Asia  with  iron 
energy."  Soon  after  the  outbreak  of  tlie  Russ«> 
Japanese  War,  the  expedition  to  Til^et  was  un- 
dertaken, which  quite  restored  British  prestige 
in  central  Asia.  Many  other  works  of  civiliza- 
tion were  accomplished,  roads  and  telegraph 
lines  were  laid,  southern  Persia  is  being  per- 
meated by  British  influence,  and  Lord  Kitch- 
ener, who  is  undoubtedly  Englaml's  ablest  gen- 
eral, is  reorganizing  the  Indian  army.  A  closer 
union  with  Afghanistan  is  to  be  brought  al»out 
the  present  Ameer  now  appearing  more  amen- 
able to  British  influence.  In  spite  of  all  this. 
however,  says  tlie  writer  in  the  Deutsche  Rund- 
schau, the  gap  in  India's  defense  remains,  since 
there  is  nothing  but  the  Ameer's  promise  to  de- 
pend on.  Russia's  power  in  Asia  not  to  l>e 
minimized,  despite  her  defeat  at  the  hands  of 
Japan.  With  only  a  single  railroad  line,  she 
was  able  to  transport  half  a  million  soldiers  to 
Manchuria,  a  distance  of  more  than  six  thou- 
sand miles  from  St.  Petersburg.  '*  We  may 
naturally  assume  that  with  but  half  that  dis 
tance  to  the  Oxus.  and  with  two  railroad  routes. 
— one  one  hundred  miles  from  Herat,  the  other 
four  hundred  miles  from  Kabul, — she  will  not 
send  a  lesser  number." 
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That  in  spite  of  the  approach  of  England  and 
Rnssia  the  Afghan  Ameer  should  have  main- 
tained his  independence  is  really  remarkable. 
His  attitude,  however,  is  largely  the  result  of 
the  hatred  of  his  people  for  foreigners  and  their 
opposition  to  "Western  civilization.  His  army, 
also,  is  a  strong  one.  It  is  variously  estimated 
at  from  80,000  to  120,000  men  and  600  cannon. 
On  a  war  footing,  it  could  be  increased  to  more 
than  400,000  men. 

The  renewal  of  the  British  alliance  with  Japan 
has  given  rise  to  much  discussion  concerning 
Japanese  help  in  case  of  an  invasion  of  India  by 
Russia.  More  than  any  other  factor  in  Eng- 
land's present  feeling  of  security  in  Asia  is  this 
compact  with  Japan.  Colonel  Younghusband, 
leader  of  the  now  historic  Tibet  expedition,  re- 
cently declared  :  **  The  security  of  the  English  in 
Asia  rests  upon  the  impenetrable  Himalayas, 
Britain's  supremacy  at  sea,  and  the  loyalty  and 
^ood  sense  of  the  Japanese  people." 

Persia,  the  Korea  of  the  Future. 

Since  Russia  has  been  compelled  to  abandon 
her  conquests  in  the  Far  East  and  to  give  up — 
temporarily,  at  least — the  idea  of  obtaining  an 


ice-free  port  on  the  Pacific,  the  bear  has  been 
endeavoring  to  satisfy  his  political  appetite  in 
Persia.  In  the  course  of  a  long  descriptive 
article  about  "  The  Realm  of  the  Shah,"  a  German 
writer,  Herr  A.  Heinicke  (in  the  magazine  the 
Umschnu,  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main),  recalls  to 
our  attention  the  fact  that  even  while  the  battle 
was  raging  in  Manchuria  the  telegraph  told  the 
world  how  Russia  had  equipped  a  political- 
commercial  expedition  for  the  purpose  of  oppos- 
ing British  influence  in  Persia.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  Russian  has  moved  very  cleverly 
in  that  country.  He  seems  to  be  gaining  the 
upper  hand.  In  the  decade  from  1890  to  1900 
British  commerce  decreased  from  fifteen  million 
to  ten  million  dollars  in  value,  while  during  the 
same  period  Russian  imports  increased  from  ten 
to  twenty-three  million  dollars.  Recent,  com- 
mercial treaties  between  Russia  and  Persia  show 
that  the  situation  is  even  more  in  Russia's  favor. 
It  was  once  wittily  remarked  by  a  French  states- 
man that  *'  To  the  degree  that  Russia  leaves  a 
country  commercially,  she  stays  in  it  politically.'' 
It  is  evident  that  in  the  near  future  Persia  will 
be  to  England  and  Russia  just  what  Korea  was 
formerly  to  Russia  and  Japan. 


HOW  OUR  SOLAR  SYSTEM  CAME  TO  BE— A  NEW  EXPLANATION. 


NOW  the  Laplace  *'  nebular  hypothesis  "  of 
the  origin  of  our  solar  system  is  to  be 
demolished.  At  any  rate,  such  is  the  intention 
of  Dr.  Forest  Ray  Moulton,  professor  of  as- 
tronomy at  the  University  of  Chicago.  Accord- 
ing to  this  scientific  authority,  the  absolute 
inconsistency  of  the  ring  theory — that  all  the 
planets  (the  earth  included)  have  developed  from 
nngs  thrown  off  from  a  parent  nebular  mass — 
with  known  phenomena,  lias  been  demonstrated 
i'V  an  appeal  to  the  laws  of  dynamics.  Writing 
in  the  Astropkysical  Journal^  Dr.  Moulton  out- 
lines his  substitute  for  the  nebular  hypothesis. 
It  is  termed  the  '^  planetesimal  h3rpothesis,"  and 
has  been  elaborated  from  a  series,  of  calculations 
made  by  Dr.  Moulton  and  Professor  T.  C.  Cham- 
berlain.    The  substance  of  it  is  as  follows  : 

It  is  supposed  that  our  system  has  developed  from 
A  spiral  nebula,  perhaps  something  like  those  spiral 
nebalsB  which  Keeler  showed  are  many  times  more 
oamerous  than  all  other  kinds  together.  The  spiral 
nebala  is  supposed  to  have  originated  at  a  time  when 
another  sun  passed  very  near  our  sun.  The  dimensions 
of  the  nebula  were  maintained  almost  entirely  by  the 
orbital  motions  of  the  great  number  of  small  masses  of 
which  it  was  composed,  and  only  a  very  little  by  gaseous 
expansion.  It  was  never  in  a  state  of  hydrodynamical 
eqoilibrium,  and  the  loss  of  heat  was  not  necessary  for 


its  development  into  planetary  masses.  The  planets 
have  been  formed  around  primitive  nuclei  of  consider- 
able dimensions  by  the  accretion  of  the  vast  amount  of 
scattered  material  spread  throughout  the  system. 

Such  a  spiral  nebula  as  that  described,  having  orig- 
inated in  such  a  way,  will  develop  into  a  system  having 
the  following  properties :  The  planets  will  all  revolve 
in  the  same  direction,  and  approximately  (though  per- 
haps not  exactly)  in  the  same  plane ;  the  sun  will  rotate 
in  the  same  direction,  and  nearly  in  the  same  plane,  and 
will  have  an  equatorial  acceleration  ;  the  more  the  plan- 
ets grow  by  the  accretion  of  scattered  matter,  the  more 
nearly  circular  will  their  orbits  become;  the  planets 
will  rotate  in  the  forward  direction,  and  approximately 
(though  perhaps  not  exactly)  in  the  planes  of  their 
orbits ;  the  more  a  planet  grows  by  the  accretion  of 
scattered  matter  the  more  rapidly  will  it  rotate  ;  the 
planetary  nuclei  may  be  attended  originally  by  many 
satellite  nuclei  revolving  in  any  direction,  but  the  scat- 
tered material  will  tend  to  drive  all  those  satellite  nuclei 
down  on  to  the  primary  nucleus,  which  do  not  move  for- 
ward in  the  general  plane  of  the  system  ;  the  scattered 
material  develops  and  preserves  circularity  in  the  satel- 
lite orbits  if  they  revolve  in  the  forward  direction,  but 
considerable  eccentricity  if  in  the  retrograde  direction  ; 
a  satellite  may  revolve  more  rapidly  than  its  primary 
rotates  ;  the  system  may  contain  many  planetoids  whose 
orbits  are  interlocked ;  the  small  planets  will  be  cool 
and  dense,  and  the  large  ones  hot  and  rare ;  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  moment  of  momentum  of  the  system 
will  belong  to  the  planets. 
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In  short,  the  whole  hypothesis  fits  the  facts, 
and  on  its  mathematical  side  it  responds  to  every 
test.  Professor  Moulton  goes  into  the  mathe- 
matics of  the  theme  and  finds  the  spiral  theory, 
as  he  calls  this  "  planetesimal  hypothesis,"  a 
good  working  one.  Nothing,  he  adds,  has  yet 
been  found  which  seems  seriously  to  question  its 
validity.     In  conclusion  : 

The  spiral  theory  raises  a  whole  series  of  new  and 
very  difficult  questions  in  celestial  mechanics.  These 
are  the  immediate  effects  of  the  tidal  forces  which  are 
developed  by  the  near  approach  of  two  suns,  the  per- 
turbations of  the  orbits  of  matter  which  has  been  ejected 
by  one  of  them  under  a  variety  of  conditions,  and  the 
secular  evolution  of  the  orbits  of  this  ejected  material. 


A  large  amount  of  labor  will  be  required  to  carry  the 
discussiou  of  these  questions  to  a  successful  oonclosion. 
The  spiral  theory  is  fertile  in  suggesting  new  con- 
siderations for  interpreting  the  immense  variety  of 
special  phenomena  of  the  system.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  expect  that  it  may  suggest  new  questions  forobeerra- 
tional  investigation.  It  affords  geologists  new  concep- 
tions of  the  early  history  of  the  earth.  But  perhaps  its 
most  interesting  contribution  is  to  our  general  philoso- 
phy of  nature.  Heretofore  we  have  regarded  the  cos- 
mical  processes  as  forever  aggregating  matter  inio 
larger  and  still  larger  bodies,  and  dissipating  energy 
more  and  more  uniformly.  Now  we  recognize  important 
tendencies  for  the  dispersion  of  matter.  This  idea  ha^ 
introduced  an  element  of  possible  cyclical  character  in 
the  evolution  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  though  the  quefr 
tiou  of  the  source  of  the  requisite  energy  is  uerioua. 


WHAT  DO  WE  KNOW  ABOUT  THE  SIGHT  AND  SPEECH  OF 

ANIMALS? 


ALTHOUGH  it  is  impossible  to  accurately 
judge  of  the  mental  powers  of  any  crea- 
ture without  knowing  the  operation  and  scope 
of  its  senses,  science  has,  up  to  the  present,  en- 
deavored to  speak  authoritatively  of  the  animal 
brain,  while  in  almost  complete  ignorance  of  even 
a  dog's  seeing  power.  Monkeys  have  wonderful 
ability  in  sight.  Dr.  Charles  Zell,  writing  on  the 
eyes  of  animals,  in  the  lllasirirte  Zeiiung  (Leipsic), 
says  : 

In  the  Berlin  Zoological  Garden,  recently,  the  keeper 
of  the  monkey-house  called  my  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  monkeys  perceive  the  smallest  objects  from  the 
highest  points  of  the  cage,  as  indeed  the  sparrow  on  the 
roof  also  sees  the  grain  of  corn  in  the  street.  The  sharp 
discernment  possessed  by  monkeys  may  be  seen  from 
the  following  example :  One  day  I  was  wondering  to 
myself  that  Dora,  a  female  chimpanzee,  did  not  pay  the 
least  attention  to  the  people  in  the  room,  but  kept  look- 
ing through  the  window  onto  the  street.  On  my  asking 
what  interested  her  so  greatly  out  there,  the  keeper  re 
plied  that  heretofore  the  cart  she  saw  had  been  drawn 
by  a  horse,  but  that  for  some  time  a  donkey  had  been 
hitched  to  it.  The  monkey  knew  the  horse  quite  well. 
The  donkey,  however,  was  unknown  to  her,  and  had  to 
l)e  studied. 

That  monkeys  are  governed  by  the  percep- 
tions of  the  sense  of  sight  is  best  seen  from  the 
fact  that  their  nostrils  do  not  vibrate,  as  with 
creatures  possessing  scent.  Most  conclusive, 
however,  is  how  these  animals  act  at  a  crack 
opening  into  the  next  cage.  The  dog  wishes  to 
learn  what  is  in  the  next  room  ;  he  runs  to  the 
crack  and  holds  his  nose  to  it.  Monkeys,  on 
the  contrary,  do  exactly  like  man  and  ^x  their 
eyes  upon  the  crack.  In  reality,  monkeys  thus 
possess  the  same  senses  as  man.  They  see  ex- 
cellently, yet  cannot  scent,  like  man. 


Almost  every  African  traveler  agrees  that  monkeys 
recognize  at  a  great  distance  a  beast  lying  in  wait,  wxA 
by  their  clamor  inform  both  the  hunter  and  the  rest  of 
the  game  of  the  proximity  of  danger.  Thus  write 
Bronsart  von  Schellendorff,  in  the  descriptions  of  hii 
hunting  experiences:  *'In  rugged  mountains  the  pachy- 
derms (like  all  other  game)  have  good  friends  in  the 
numerous  dog-ape^  which  rai.se  a  hullabaloo  at  ereiy 
approach  of  a  human  being  or  a  beast  of  prey,  and  so 
warn  other  animals,  though  they  may  not  be  in  tlwir 
immediate  neighborhood.  The  monkeys  always  baT« 
pickets  on  high  trees  or  points  of  rock,  and,  thanks  to 
their  excellent  eyes,  recognize  the  enemy  at  a  great  Aw 
tance." 

SIGHT    IX    SOME    OTHER    ANIMALS. 

The  article  already  quoted  from  proceeds : 

That  hares  see  poorly  is  generally  acknowledged. 
The  same  is  true  of  deer  and  roebuck,  which  have  in- 
deed an  extremely  sharp  nose,  but  n«t  good  eyes. 
Head  Forester  Rothe,  to  be  sure,  used  very  stoutly  to 
champion  the  sharp  sight  of  these  kinds  of  game.  He 
had,  however,  to  be  told  by  an  old  hunter,  in  the 
Deutsche  JOgerzeitung  (German  Hunter's  Journal)- 
what  quite  agrees  with  my  observations — ^that>  sittinc 
still  as  a  mouse  upon  a  game-stand,  with  a  favoraW* 
wind,  one  could  almost  grasp  deer  and  roeback  with 
the  hands,  so  close  to  one  do  they  move  past. 

In  spite  of  this,  however,  the  writer  continues 

the  animal  has  for  what  is  hostile  to  it  a  much  moiv 
pronounced  feeling  than  man.  Swallows  chaff  ev^ir 
bird  of  prey,  but  as  soon  as  they  perceive  the  dreadird 
tree  falcon  they  take  to  the  reeds.  As  a  boy,  I  pos- 
sessed a  very  tame  squirrel  that  had  been  taken  quite 
young  from  the  nest.  One  day  we  let  a  cat  into  tte 
room  in  which  it  was.  I  then  did  not  yetknoiw  tbattbe 
wild-cat  is  the  greatest  enemy  of  the  graceful  rodent 
First,  by  the  mad  fright  of  the  squirrel,  I  discoveml 
that  it  must  have  perceived  a  deadly  foe.  Aside  frow 
the  fact  that  all  birds  have  very  sharp  eyes,  of  the  mam- 
mals all  cats  (since  they  cannot  scent)  possess  excel- 
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Jent  eyes,  which  perform  wonders  right  in  the  night- 
time. The  lynx,  on  account  of  the  sharpness  of  its 
sight,  has  rightly  become  proverbial.  Giraffes  also 
possess  excellent  eyes. 

"  It  is  evident  that  one  cannot  write  the  psy- 
chology of  an  animal  before  one  thoroughly 
knows  the  senses  of  the  creature."  When  now 
we  see  that  our  most  highly  praised  works  con- 
tain great  errors  in  regard  to  the  simplest  facts, 
we  shall  be  obliged  also  to  confess  that  in  this 
field  there  is  yet  much  to  atone  for. 

Exploring:  the  Monkey  Langruagre. 

Professor  R.  L.  Garner,  noted  as  the  discov- 
erer of  the  monkey  language,  is  preparing  a  new 
expedition  to  the  West  African  coast.  Accord- 
ing to  the  illustrated  magazine  Turmer  (Stutt- 
gart), the  headquarters  are  to  be  at  Gaboon  and 
Cape  Lopez.  The  green  wire  cage  which  the 
professor  uses  for  himself  while  he  studies  the 
life  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  forest  follows  him 
this  time  also.  It  is  due  to  the  peculiar  idea 
of  putting  himself  behind  the  bars  of  this  cage 
that  Mr.  Garner  has  made  his  most  valuable  dis- 
coveries.    Only  thus  was  it  possible  for  him  to 


dwell  alone  in  the  thicket  of  the  forest  protected 
against  serpents  and  ferocious  animals.  None 
other  has  under  such  circumstances  received 
impressions  of  such  great  value  as  he,  while 
the  finest  instruments  registered  every  sound  in 
the  cage.  Professor  Garner  learned  thus,  not 
only  to  understand  the  monkey  language,  but 
also  to  imitate  it  himself,  enabling  him  to  hold 
<'  conversation  "  with  the  monkeys.  A  certain 
sound,  for  instance,  means  <* water  to  drink;" 
another,  *'food  to  eat."  With  the  sound  signi- 
fying danger  he  could  bring  about  the  precipi- 
tant flight  of  the  whole  monkey  herd  ;  with  '*  all 
right,"  he  could  restore  peace  and  safety  in  one 
moment.  This  time  the  explorer  is  equipped 
with  the  finest  and  most  perfect  phonographs, 
the  making  of  which  has  been  supervised  by 
Thomas  A.  Edison.  Mr.  Garner  himself  has 
furthermore  constructed  a  series  of  apparatus 
the  scope  of  which  is  to  try  the  monkeys  on 
their  form  sense  and  color  sense,  as  well  as  on 
their  musical  discernment.  The  greater  part  of 
the  instruments  are  operated  with  electricity,  so 
that  not  the  fraction  of  a  second  will  pass  be- 
tween observation  and  registration.  The  new 
expedition  is  expected  to  remain  away  two  years. 


RUSSIA  FACING  THE  REBIRTH  OF  REACTION. 


'*  TT  may  be  safely  stated  that  in  all  her  long 
A  years  of  affliction  Russia  was  never  so 
nnhappy  as  she  is  now.  She  has  behind  her  a 
luckless  war,  both  external  and  internal, — a  sea 
of  tears,  blood,  and  ruin."  With  these  words 
the  editor  of  the  Nasha  Zhizn  (Our  Life),  of  St. 
Petersburg,  begins  a  New  Year's  editorial.  Rus- 
sia, he  continues,  is  facing  a  rebirth  of  reaction. 

It  would  be  to  no  purpose  to  hide  from  ourselves 
the  fact  that  we  are  ushering  in  the  new  year  under  the 
shadow  of  a  wild  and  pitiless  reaction.  At  times,  in 
moments  of  weakness,  despair  gnaws  at  our  hearts.  Is 
it,  after  all,  possible  that  this  gigantic  struggle,  these 
numberless  victims,  have  been  in  vain  ?  Is  it,  after  all, 
possible  that  this  reaction,  seeking  its  support  in  the 
forces  of  evil  in  the  Russian  people,  in  those  elements 
of  the  latter  which  had  almost  ruined  the  entire  coun- 
try, will  triumph  once  again,  and  that  all  the  creative 
forces  of  Russia  will  again  be  reduced  to  negation  ? 

The  possibility  of  at  least  the  temporary  prev- 
alence of  the  spirit  of  dejection  among  the 
champions  of  the  movement  for  freedom  is  not 
excluded,  continues  this  journal.  The  Russian 
people,  however,  is  "too  mighty,  too  many  of 
its  heroes  have  fallen  in  the  fight  while  battling 
for  freedom,  to  justify  weariness  and  despair  on 
our  part.  Let  us  march  onward  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  right  and  power  j  let  us  bravely  march 


forward,  remembering  full  well  that  we  are  liv- 
ing through  the  greatest  moment  in  Russian 
history,  and  that  we  shall  have  to  render  an  ac-* 
count  to  our  descendants." 

The  year  1905.  says  another  editorial  in  the 
same  paper,  "  began  with  the  shambles  in  St. 
Petersburg  and  ended  with  the  cannonade  in 
Moscow." 

What  has  the  new  year  in  store  for  us  ?  In  the  first 
place,  there  will  probably  be  the  shedding  of  blood. 
Let  us  hope,  at  least,  that  this  will  give  strength  to 
'  the  Russian  soil.  For  the  present  there  is  still  before 
us  the  old  pillar  of  autocracy.  On  the  17th  of  October 
[30th,  Western  style]  it  stumbled,  seemingly,  and  prom- 
ised the  foundations  of  civil  liberty  and  of  constitu- 
tionalism ;  but,  through  Witte  and  Dubasov  as  its 
spokesmen,  it  hastened  to  take  back  everything  that  it 
could  take  back,  and  at  the  threshold  of  the  new  year 
we  stand— officially,  at  leastr-exactly  where  we  stood  a 
year  ago.  Autocracy  is  still  defended  by  two  mighty 
forces— the  bureaucracy  and  the  bayonet.  But  even 
these  are  beginning  to  sway,  and  are  already  ren- 
dering service  in  the  great  struggle  for  liberty.  On  the 
side  of  autocracy  there  is  still  arrayed  a  great  power 
which,  alas !  promises  neither  to  disappear  nor  to 
weaken.  This  is  our  lack  of  harmony.  We  have  ar- 
rayed against  the  autocracy  the  most  heterogeneous 
forces, — indignation  provoked  by  its  cruelty  and  inten- 
sified by  the  fact  that  it  has  systematically  brought 
Russia  to  beggary,  the  desire  for  liberty,  and^s^aiuaid 
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to  these,  the  famine  among  the  masses.  These  forces, 
united,  might  have  become  unconquerable,  but,  alas ! 
they  immediately  lost  their  coherence.  We  have  Social 
Democrats,  Socialist-Revolutionists,  various  kinds  of 
Nationalists,  Constitutional  Democrats,  and  they  all 
devote  their  energy  to  mutual  destruction. 

On  the  scene  of  conflict  there  is  beginning  to  appear 


OEN.  p.  N.   DURNOVO,   RUSSIAN    MINISTER  OK  THE  INTEKIOH, 
ONE  or  THE  CHIEF  RKACT10NAR1E8. 

(This  official  has  led  the  forces  of  reaction  against  Count 
Witte  ever  since  the  latter's  accession  to  power.  Late 
cable  dispatches  tell  us  the  Minister-President  has  finally 
declared  to  his  imperial  master  that  either  he  or  Durnovo 
must  go.) 


pable  and  energetic  to  transform  an  absolute  into 
a  constitutional  monarchy  without  a  revolution- 
ary upheaval."  Plehve  represented  the  highest 
development  of  the  destructive  forces  in  the 
autocracy,  while  Witte,  on  the  other  hand,  ♦' con- 
centrated within  himself  the  entire  creative 
power  of  the  bureaucracy." 

His  failure  would  mean  an  end  to  the  hopes  and  ei- 
pe<;tations  reposed  in  the  present  government.  But 
Witte's  acts  have  undermined  the  confidence  that  was 
at  first  reposed  in  him.  At  the  time  when  the  Russian 
people  was  already  proclaiming  in  no  uncertain  manner 
the  necessity  for  a  constitution,  Witte  subscribed  his 
name  to  the  well-known  ukase  of  December  25, 19W, 
which  was,  in  the  judgment  of  ever}''  careful  observer, 
a  still-born  child.  At  that  decisive  moment  he,  in 
thoughtless  haste,  came  forward  as  the  supporter  of  the 
autocracy,  and  thus  placed  himself  in  a  position  to  be 
appointed  the  leader  in  the  proposed  change  to  the  new 
order. 

Witte's  cabinet  is  as  sharply  criticised  in  the 
Liberal-Conservative  paper  the  Russkiya  Vye^fo- 
mosti,  of  Moscow,  which  says  : 


now  still  another  terrible  force, — bankruptcy,  the  eco- 
nomic bankruptcy  of  the  country  and  the  financial 
bankruptcy  of  the  government ;  but  of  what  avail  is  it 
to  be  to  any  one  ?  Surely  not  to  the  present  autocracy, 
which  brought  the  country  to  bankruptcy,  but  possibly, 
also,  not  to  liberty,  but  to  anarchy,  or  to  something 
still  unknown, — perhaps  to  some  Napoleon.  All  this  is 
very  sad.  May  the  reader  forgive  us  for  not  being  able 
to  gladden  his  heart  with  brighter  prosjiects  in  the  new 
year  1 

Witte  as  the  Russian  Press  Views  Him. 
Russian  society,  says  the  well-known  Russian 
journalist  and  jurist,  Mr.  W.  J.  Hessen,  in  his 
weekly,  the  Praro,  even  though  conscious  of  the 
instability  of  Witte's  political  views,  was  still 
willing  to  trust  him  as  the  ''only  man  among 
the   entire    ruling    bureaucracy    sufficiently  ca- 


(iENEKAL  lO.N'ATIEV,   AXOTHEK  OF  THE   LEADING    KXP<>  ' 

NENTS  OP  THE  OLD  RioiME  IN  RUSSIA.  I 

i 

One  cannot  proclaim  the  inviolability  of  person  and 
at  the  same  time  hand  to  the  governor  or  district  polkt 
oflicer  the  birch  rod  for  the  punishment  of  the  subject* 
of  the  empire ;  one  cannot  announce  the  freedom  of 
assembly  and  at  the  same  time  try  participators  in  » 
strike  before  a  military  tribunal  and  condemn  them  i^ 
fleath.  Is  this  the  way  to  bring  about  the  **tranquili»- 
tion^'that  the  government  has insc^be^^;^!}^  banner^ 
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Has  it  no  fear  that  the  people  will  see  in  its  acts,  uot 
)olf  impoteocy,  but  also  a  concealed  determination  to 
iroose  the  radical  elements,  to  fan  the  flames  of  insur- 
rection, and  then,  suppressing  it,  to  revive,  again,  the 
MKchitmrj  regime  f  We  do  not  believe  that  Witte*s 
niuiitry  can  find  consolation  in  such  chimeras.  If 
there  be  men  in  this  ministry  or  associated  with  it  who 
An  hope  for  sncb  an  ending  to  the  Russian  revolution, 
hey  will  find  themselves  in  grave  error.  For  opposed 
0  them  i«  not  this  or  that  party,  but  all  of  the  awak- 
oed  Russia.  And  there  is  no  sacrifice  from  which  the 
Inssdan  people  will  draw  back  in  their  determination 

0  ward  oB  the  danger  that  threatens  them  in  this  di- 
ed ion. 

Comt  Witte  has  defended  himself  against  the 
ccusations  of  the  Liberals  in  an  interview  re- 
entlj  granted  to  the  correspondent  of  the  Lon- 
on  Daily  Telegraph  by  saying  tliat  the  Russian 
eople  did  not  give  him  the  expected  support  in 
is  straggle  against  the  revolution.  **  When 
xiety  itself  does  not  wish  to  fight  against  an- 
ithy,  there  is  no  government  that  can  hold  it 

1  check."  Society,  according  to  him,  is  divided 
ito  two  parts  and  smaller  groups,  one  of  which 

convinced  tliat  a  constitution  should  not  be 
ranted  and  that  the  bureauxsracy  should  be  re- 
ored  again. 

This  portion  of  society  is  opposed  to  anarchy,  but  is 
the  same  time  antagonistic  to  the  existing  govem- 
ent^  The  other  portion  of  society  demands  the  tem- 
»rary  suspension-of  all  attempts  to  introduce  constitu- 
»nal  liberties  until  order  is  again  made  to  prevail, 
lis  portion  is  also  opposed  to  anarchy,  and  likewise 


antagonistic  to  the  government.  There  is  a  third  group 
which  maintains  that  the  liberties  granted  by  the  Czar's 
manifesto  are  not  sufficient,  and  should  be  enlarged. 
A  fourth  group  demands  autonomy  for  the  non-Russian 
provinces,  and  a  fifth  group  demands  the  immediate 
grant  of  equal  rights  to  the  Jews.  All  these  groups  are 
also  opposed  to  tlie  revolutionists,  and  likewise  to  the 
government. 

The  December  number  of  the  Russkaye  Bo- 
gatsvo  points  out  that  it  had  already  predicted, 
in  October,  that  ."  in  liis  capacity  of  Minister  of 
Finance  Witte  brouglit  economic  ruin  to  Russia  ; 
and  that  in  his  capacity  of  Prime  Minister  he 
will  drown  it  in  blood.  All  that  in  order  mere- 
ly to  save  and  fill  out  his  own  career." 

Stupendous  Illiteracy  In  Russia. 

The  Xuova  Antohgia  (Rome)  notes  that  Rus- 
sia has  just  published  the  final  results  of  her 
first  real  modern  census,  taken  in  January.  1897. 
The  figures  show  that  of  a  population  of  126,- 
580,525  (excluding  Finland),  99,070,436  are  il- 
literate. The  natural  increase  of  the  last  eight 
years  probably  makes  the  number  at  least  a  hun- 
dred millions.  Of  the  literates,  only  104,321 
have  academic  degrees,  99,948  have  attended 
schools  of  medium  grade,  72,441  have  gone 
through  military  schools,  and  1,072,977  have 
their  education  limited  to  the  four  classes  of 
bourgeois  schools.  The  educated  classes  are  thus 
only  about  one  per  cent,  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion. 


GERMANY'S    PRESSING    ECONOMIC    PROBLEMS. 


i  CAREFUL  analysis  of  the  strikes  and 
*  lockoutB  occurring  in  Germany  for  two 
ire  past,  with  some  keen  interpretative  com- 
nt,  appears  in  the  Berlin  weekly  the  Hilfe. 
e  writer,  who  is  the  well-known  economist 
rr  Christian  Tischendorfer,  points  out  that 
M  was  a  great  strike  and  lockout  year.  Ac- 
ding  to  official  figures,  there  were,  in  that 
iod.  1,625  strikes,  in  which  320,000  men  and 
men  were  involved.  The  labor  unions  ex- 
tded,  during  that  year,  5,551,314  marks  (about 
587,824).  Fifty-five  per  cent,  of  the  strikes 
■e  successful,  20  per  cent,  partially  succeeded, 
only  22  per  cent,  were  failures.  In  about 
er  cent.,  the  result  is  unknown  as  yet. 
during  the  past  few  months  the  strike  of  the 
lin  electrical  workers  involved  more  men 
1  all  the  strikes  of  the  year  1904.  In  the 
lament  reached  eventually,  through  munici- 
intervention,  the  compromise  offered  by  the 
^orations  was  accepted. 


What,  asks  Herr  Tischendorfer,  is  the  lesson 
to  be  drawn  from  these  modern  industrial  con- 
flicts ?     His  own  answer  is  as  follows  : 

Labor  disputes  have  entered  upon  a  new  stage  of  de- 
velopment owing  to  increasiug  capitalistic  organiza- 
tion, causing  the  lockout  of  greater  masses  of  men.  As 
to  the  great  number  of  undecided  strikes,  we  must 
blame  the  tactics  and  the  narrow-mindedness  of  the 
Socialist  party,  numbering  over  two  million  voters  in 
Grermany.  Furthermore,  rest  is  necessary  after  each 
lasting  dispute,  and  we  see  here  the  lessons  of  history 
repeating  themselves  in  modern  strikes  and  lockouts. 
While  weak  and  small  adversaries  confront  each  other, 
battles  are  brief  and  frequent,  but  as  soon  as  strong 
and  well-armed  companies  go  to  fight,  they  become 
more  seldom.  Official  statistics  agree  with  this  con- 
clusion, showing  that  the  great  strikes  of  the  past 
two  years  in  Germany  have  really  led  toward  indus- 
trial peace. 

This  German  writer  concludes  by  presenting 
the  following  table  of  strikes,  from  1902  to  1905 
(in  Germany),  showing,  by  official   figures,  the 
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percentage  of  contests  won  by  employers  and 
that  won  by  employees  : 


1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

Employer  won  completely.. . . 

Employer  won  partially 

Employer  lost  completely 

64.2 
15.2 
19.6 

•51.4 
21.4 
27.2 

37.1 
48.6 
14.3 

25. 
53. 
21.9 

The  Problem  of  the  Meat-Supply. 

Just  how  pressing  is  the  meat  question  in  Ger- 
many may  be  seen  from  some  paragraphs  ap- 
pearing in  a  recent  report  issued  by  the  Mann- 
heim Chamber  of  Commerce  and  quoted  in  the 
Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Reports,  The  report 
says  : 

To-day  (January  80),  t^  .amine  remains  as  yet  un- 
diminished and  the  end  is  nowhere  in  view.  The  sup- 
ply in  most  of  the  markets  is  small,  and  confined  mainly 
to  small  animals.  The  eLtire  present  situation  clearly 
discloses  the  untruth  of  the  Agrarian  declaration  that 
Germany  is  in  a  position  to  fully  provide  for  her  needs. 
If  this  view  were  correct  the  present  famine  could  not 
exist.  This  famine  appears  rather  as  the  result  of  our 
present  vicious  legislation,  which  has  prevented  the 
importation  of  American  meat.  Our  working  cla.sses 
cannot  do  without  meat  if  they  are  to  continue  able  to 
compete  with  foreign  lands.  With  the  present  policy 
of  fair  words  it  cannot  be  done.  A  practical  and  effec- 
tive remedy  must  be  found. 

What  Has  Caused  the  Meat  Famine? 

Tlie  Danish  monthly  the  Ny  Aarhundrede 
(Copenhagen)  comments  editorially  on  this  ques- 
tion. It  is  a  long  time,  says  this  review,  since 
any  question  has  stirred  up  the  entire  population 
througliout  the  Fatherland  as  this  continuous 
scarcity  of  food.     The  Aarhundrede  continues  : 

The  selfish  Agrarians  who  at  present  control  the 
legislation  of  the  empire  are  to  be  blamed  for  the  hard 
times.  The  government  of  these  nobles  of  the  rich 
landed  classes  in  Germany,  the  "Junkers,"  is  almost 
equal  to  the  rule  of  the  landlords  in  England  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  Conservative 
party,  in  the  ascendency  in  the  Reichstag,  have  done 
their  utmost  to  enrich  themselves  at  the  expense  of 
the  common  people.  Tariff-regulation,  prohibition  of 
importation,  expensive  and  difficult  control  of  meat, 
have  taken  an  immense  lot  of  money  out  of  the  pockets 
of  the  people.  Nevertheless,  the  population  of  the  coun- 
try is  pouring  into  the  cities,  as  usual,  and  German 
agriculture  is  quite  unable  to  produce  the  necessary 
food.  Failing  crops  mean  raised  prices  in  a  double 
degree.  In  the  year  1904  the  harvest  failed  in  part, 
which  in  turn  was  the  reason  for  encroachment  on  the 
rai.sing  of  cattle,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  food.  Last 
year  brought,  consequently,  the  double  and  treble 
prices  on  all  kinds  of  meat.  Pork,  the  principal  food 
of  the  poor  people,  came  particularly  high. 

During  the  wliole  crisis  the  government  has 
been  very  calm,  even  indifferent.  We  are  further 
informed  that  Herr  von  Podbielsky  particularly, 
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JOHN  BURNS,  THE  WORKMAN-MINISTER. 


British  Cabinet.) 

*HE  personality  of  John  Burns,  the  English 
labor  leader  who  now  holds  a  responsible 
t  in  the  Liberal  ministry,  has  become  familiar 
Americans.  The  following  summary  of  the 
tea  of  his  new  post,  contributed  by  Robert 
raid,  editor  of  the  Daily  Chronicle,  to  tlie  Nine- 
rA  Century  (London)  for  February, will  be  read 
I  interest  in  this  country  : 

s  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  Mr. 
i<»  hAs  multifarious  duties  committed  to  his  charge. 
as  to  sanction  local  loans,  supervise  the  finances  of 
authorities,  hold  inquiries  into  proposed  new  un- 
kkio^pi,  exercise  the  (almost)  legislative  powers 
h  Parliament  has  delegated  to  him  by  way  of  pro- 
lal  orders,  and  is  armed  with  large  powers  of  in- 
ire,  inspection,  revision,  and  veto,  so  that  in  some 
2.tH  he  c&n  revolutionize  the  whole  system  of  local 
[li^r&tion.  In  the  domain  of  Poor  Law  his  author- 
panunonnt.  He  revises,  for  example,  the  rules 
^?uIations  which  guide  the  system  of  relief  and 
IminiBt ration  of  the  Poor  Law,  passes  plans  for 
MTorkhooses,  settles  the  wages  of  the  nurses  and 
"B,  &nd  Axes  the  amount  of  snuff  (if  any)  which  a 
T  may  receive.  Sanitary  legislation  is  also  under 
perrision,  as  he  acts  as  Minister  of  Public  Health, 
pyond  the  more  strictly  local  governmental  func- 
belong^in^  to  his  department  there  is  the  social 
'  his  "work,  such  as  the  administration  of  the  Al- 
at&  AjctA^  the  Unemployed  Act,  inquiring  into 
i^  oonditioQB,  etc 


A    MEMORABLE    SPEECH. 

Mr.  Donald  recalls  the  fact  that  John  Burns' 
speech  from  the  dock  in  1886  contained  demands 
most  of  which  have  already  been  conceded. 

Mr.  Burns*  speech  from  the  dock  was  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  the  unemployed,  and  he  set  forth  their  de- 
mands upon  the  government,  which  were  : 

1.  To  relax  the  severity  of  the  outdoor  relief. 
(Granted.) 

2.  To  urge  local  bodies  to  start  useful  relief  works. 
(Now  done  to  some  extent.) 

8.  To  direct  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to 
build  artisans'  dwellings  on  vacant  sites  in  London, 
aspecially  on  abandoned  prison  sites.  (Since  done  by 
the  London  County  Council,  partly  through  Mr.  Burns' 
efforts.) 

4.  To  reduce  the  hours  of  work  in  government  em- 
ployments to  eight  hours  per  day.  (The  first  thing 
which  he  accomplished  as  an  M.P.) 

5.  To  give  no  contracts  to  firms  who  did  not  observe 
trade-union  conditions.  (Now  done  almost  all  over  the 
country  by  the  Burns  labor  clau.se.) 

6.  To  establish  a  legal  eight-hour  day  for  railway 
and  tramway  employees. 

7.  To  establish  relations  with  Continental  govern- 
ments. 

8.  To  secure  a  reduced  working  day  in  all  trades  and 
occupations. 

When  he  entered  the  County  Council  he  put 
out  a  more  extended  programme. 

Many  of  the  specific  reforms  which  he  advocated 
have  been  carried  out,  such  as  the  purification  of  the 
Thames,  efiEicient  sanitary  inspection,  cumulative  rating 
— in  the  form  of  more  equalization — useful  work  for 
the  unemployed,  trade-union  hours  and  wages,  erection 
of  artisans'  dwellings,  municipalization  of  the  water 
and  tramways.  Two-thirds  of  the  reforms  in  his  pro- 
gramme have  been  realized. 

J.  B.  AS    WRITER   AND    SPEAKER. 

Mr.  Donald  tells  us  that : 

It  is  Burns'  custom  to  prepare  his  chief  speeches, 
writing  down  the  heads  of  his  arguments,  his  statistics, 
his  epigrams,  and  quotations,  although  his  impromptu 
utterances  in  debate  have  never  lacked  fullness  and 
vigor. 

In  recent  years,  Mr.  Burns  has  developed  consider- 
able power  as  a  writer.  But  for  his  ministerial  ap- 
pointment he  would  have  become  more  and  more  of  a 
writer,  and  he  had  planned  a  history  of  Battersea  and  a 
book  on  his  travels  in  America  and  Canada.  His  pub- 
lic lectures  on  social,  labor,  municipal,  and  industrial 
topics  are  succinct  studies  well  packed  with  facts,  clear- 
ly and  forcibly  written. 

WHAT    HE    HAS    ALREADY    DONE. 

Mr.  Donald  says  : 

That  Mr.  Burns  will  use  theoflScial  machinery  placed 
at  his  service  to  the  best  advantage  has  already  been 
seen.  Within  an  hour  of  taking  office  he  appointed  a 
committee  to  distribute  the  Unemployed  Fund.    Before 
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the  end  of  the  year  he  had  amended  the  unemployed 
regulations,  prepared  a  circular  on  housing  for  local 
authorities,  interviewed  his  inspectors,  issued  adminis- 
trative orders  affecting  Poor  Law,  and  announced  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  to  recommend  a  better  sys- 
tem of  audit  for  municipal  accounts.    His  touching 


speech  to  the  inmates  of  Battersea  workhouse  on  Chrirt- 
mas  Day  will  not  be  forgotten. 

For  the  last  twenty  years  he  has  advocated  tbe  ctll 
ing  up  of  the  militia  in  the  period  of  the  year  wh«c 
unemployment  is  greatest,  and  this  system  lus  oov 
been  adopted. 


BRITISH   LIBERAL  LEADERS  IN  LITERATURE. 


IN  the  January  number  of  the  London  Book- 
man, Mr.  Thomas  Seccombe  has  an  interest- 
ing article  on  some  of  the  British  Liberal  lead- 
ers as  authors. 

THE    LITERARY    PREMIER.      • 

He  begins  with  Mr.  John  Morley,  and  says 
that  if  literature  were  the  deciding  factor  Mr. 
Morley  would  be  Premier  in  tlie  present  cabinet. 

Mr.  Morley  [he  writes]  is  not  by  any  means  a  man 
of  letters  among  politicians,  or  a  politician  who  has 
written  able  books.  He  is  one  of  the  few  men  who  have 
risen  to  inner  cabinet  rank  by  the  main  force  of  his  pen. 

Now,  the  wicket  between  journalism  and  political 
office,  as  is  well  known,  has  long  been  guarded  by  a 
terrible  dragon,  the  breath  of  whose  nostrils  is  the  three 
damning  syllables  forming  the  word  doctrinaire.  Mr. 
Morley  has  fought  and  overcome  that  dragon,  an 
achievement  worthy  of  St.  G^rge  himself,  for  this 
dragon  is  one  of  the  most  formidable  monsters  of  the 
unwritten  constitution. 

A  bom  editor,  publicist^  and  master  of  literary  fence, 
Mr.  Morley  is  one  of  the  most  highly  organized  and 
technically  admirable  of  English  writers,  and  he  is  one 
of  the  few  essayists  of  whose  prose  it  can  be  said  that  it 
can  be  placed,  without  serious  injury,  in  juxtaposition 
with  that  of  Matthew  Arnold. 

Directly  or  indirectly,  nearly  everything  that  Mr. 
Morley  has  written  has  been  aimed  at  enlightening  the 
political  understanding  and  sobering  the  political  judg- 
ment of  his  fellow-countrymen. 

MR.    BRYCE    AS    AN    OXFORD    DON. 

Mr.  James  Bryce  comes  next,  and  the  third 
place  is  given  to  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell.  In  re- 
ference to  Mr.  Bryce's  literary  work,  the  writer 
says  : 

If  Mr.  Morley*s  most  characteristic  work  may  be 
summed  up  as  representing  the  output  of  the  review- 
writer  and  essayist  par  excellence  of  our  time,  that  of 
Mr.  Bryce  may  be  classified  even  more  conclusively  as 
that  of  the  very  best  type  of  Oxford  don— a  don,  be  it 
understood,  of  the  most  delightful  manners,  the  least 
"stand-offish**  cabinet  minister  of  his  century,  with  a 
mind  greatly  enlarged  by  politics,  enriched  by  extensive 
travel,  and  garnished  with  an  almost  unrivaled  store  of 
agreeable  personal  reminiscences. 


His  literary  work  divides  itself  naturally  into  thm 
categories,— the  extended  prize  essay,  the  extended  ^ 
cation-tour  study,  and  the  enlarged  oommon-rooci 
memoir  of  academic  appreciation. 

MR.    BIRRELL  :    A    THOROUGH    BOOKMAX. 

The  writer,  in  describing  Mr.  Birrell'B  liter 
ary  powers,  says  he  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest 
modern  master  of  the  quip.  Of  his  apprecii- 
tive  faculty  he  adds  : 

Mr.  Birrell  is,  of  course,  much  more  exdosinely  t 
bookman  than  either  Mr.  Morley  or  Mr.  Bryoe,  and  for 
that  reason,  among  others,  his  work  is  probably  man 
familiar  to  our  readers,  and,  consequently,  less  in  D««i 
of  a  showman.  To  the  analytical  faculty  of  Mr.  Morlfj. 
or  to  the  constructive  historical  gift  of  Mr.  Bryce,  b« 
would  be  the  last  person,  we  imagine,  to  make  any  cUi& 
As  a  sensitive  appreciator  of  the  best  literature  of  tii« 
past,  however,  by  the  combined  methods  of  priTtUi 
judgment  and  the  soundest  standards  of  former  critic 
Mr.  Birrell  has  probably  no  rival. 

I  apprehend  that  he  will  be  wasted  at  the  Ednouiot 
Office,  though  if  education  gains  only  half  as  mod)  « 
letters  must  lose  during  his  sojourn  at  Whitehall  lU 
country  will  have  made  a  good  bargain. 

Among  other  authors  in  the  Liberal  party  m 
writer  mentions  Baron  Fitzmaurice  of  Leiji^ 
Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  Mr.  Haldane,  and  othi^r? 

The  Quintessence  of  Blrrelllsm. 

In  the  February  number  of  the  Pali  -V»^ 
Magazine,  Mr.  Herbert  Vivian  has  an  article  4 
**  Mr.  Birrell  in  Literature  and  in  Politics.*'  ]^ 
Birrell,  he  writes,  has  his  prejudices,  but  his  <i 
forts  to  be  vindictive  are  painful  failures.  Tbia 
he  seems  to  be  very  severe  on  Dean  Swift,  \'< 
in  the  end  he  remarks,  "  After  all,  it  is  akiirc^ 
place,  this  planet,"  and  here  we  have  thequic :«< 
sence  of  Birrellism. 

In  reference  to  politics,  Mr.  Birrell  mv?  h 
will  never  be  a  delegate  to  the  House  of  O-t! 
mons.  All  that  a  constituency  has  a  rigbi  \ 
expect  from  its  member  is  that  he  shall  hi  \ 
general  accord  with  the  views  of  the  party  w^l^ 
supported  him. 
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BRIEFER   NOTES   ON   TOPICS   IN   THE 
PERIODICALS. 


SUBJECTS  TREATED   IN  THE   POPULAR  AMERICAN   MONTHLIES. 


TraTel  and  Description.— Several  of  the  illus- 
trated magazines  for  March  are  largely  devoted  to 
trarel  sketches  and  descriptions  of  interesting  natural 
scenery  at  home  and  abroad.  Among  the  most  striking 
of  these  are  the  late  William  Sharp's  account  of  "  The 
Garden  of  the  Sun"  (Sicily),  in  the  Century;  Henry 
Norman's  record  of  an  automobiling  tour  of  thirteen 
hundred  miles  through  some  of  the  most  interesting 
scenery  in  Europe,  which  he  contributes  to  Scribner^s ; 
Anthony  Fiala's  continuation  of  his  Arctic  experiences, 
in  McClure's;  and  four  illustrated  articles  in  Harper^a^ 
entitled,  respectively,  "  A  Night's  Ride  with  Arab  Ban- 
dits," by  Charles  W.  Furlong;  "Ibex  Shooting  in  the 
Moontitins  of  Baluchistan,"  by  Joseph  C.  Grew ;  "  In 
Western  Camps,"  by  Bishop  Talbot,  and  "  A  Colorado 
Glacier,"  by  Julius  Henderson.  The  last-named  paper, 
which  is  a  description  of  Arapahoe  Glacier,  in  Colorado, 
should  be  read  by  all  those  Americans,  at  least,  who  go 
abroad  in  quest  of  natural  scenery  but  who  have  not  the 
faintest  conception  of  the  scenic  wonders  of  their  own 
land.  Arapahoe  is  a  true  glacier,  has  been  visited  by  ex- 
perienced geologists,  mapped,  photographed,  and  thor- 
oughly studied.— "A  Day  with  the  Round-Up "  is  an 
impression  of  the  Western  cattle  country  contributed 
to  Scribner'8  by  N.  C.  Wyeth.— Mr.  M.  G.  Cunniflf 
writes  in  the  World^s  Work  on  "  Texas  and  the  Tex- 
ans,"  covering  much  of  the  field  exploited  last  month 
in  the  Review  of  Reviews.—"  Empire  Building  in  the 
Great  Southwest"  is  the  subject  of  an  interesting  sur- 
vey by  Charles  M.  Harvey  in  the  Metropolitan  Maga- 
zine. The  irrigation  operations  in  that  part  of  the 
country  are  described  by  Julian  W.  Helburn  in  the 
American  Illustrated  Magazine,  under  the  title  "The 
Eden  Makers." — Cuemavaca,  the  capital  of  the  State  of 
Morelos,  in  southern  Mexico,  is  the  subject  of  a  brief 
article  by  Clara  Driscoll  in  Appleton's  Booklovera.—A 
st^dy  of  New  Orleans,  the  Mardi  Gras,  and  some  negro 
type«  is  contributed  to  the  Metropolitan  by  Corinne 
C.  Mellen.— The  same  magazine  has  an  entertaining 
paper  entitled  "Sketching  in  an  Old  Town,"  by  M.  H. 
Squire. 

Biographical  Sketches.— The  March  magazines 
are  aLso  notable  for  the  -unusually  large  number  of 
character  sketches  and  studies  of  important  personali- 
ties living  and  dead.  Among  the  most  substantial  con- 
tributions of  this  nature  is  Mr.  E  rederick  Trevor  Hill's 
thoroufi^b  and  scholarly  paper  on  "  Lincoln  the  Lawyer,'' 
which  forms  one  of  a  series  of  articles  now  running  in 
the  Century.  In  the  current  installment  Mr.  Hill  shows 
that  Lancoln's  legal  attainments,  although  it  has  been 
the  fashion  to  speak  rather  slightingly  of  them,  really 
had  a  direct  and  intimate  relation  to  his  success  in  poli- 
tics and  administration. — Another  contribution  to  the 
CeTUury  that  throws  not  a  little  light  on  a  most  inter- 
esting personality  is  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Bishop's  account  of 
his  long  friendship  with  the  late  John  Hay.— In  Mun- 
Bey's  Appear  three  studies  of  living  personalities,— "  The 
Greatest  Living  Tenor"  (Enrico  Caruso),  by  Emma  K 


Kaufman ;  Eleanor  Robson,  by  Matthew  White,  Jr. ; 
and  Grover  Cleveland,  by  Frank  A.  Munsey. — The  Ger- 
man Emperor  is  the  subject  of  a  rather  elaborate  article 
by  A.  Maurice  Low  in  the  Atlantic. — In  the  same  maga- 
zine, Bradford  Torrey  contributes  an  appreciation  of 
Anatole  France. — Jesse  Lynch  Williams  writes  in  Ap- 
pleton^a  BoolUovers  on  "Barrie:  A  Triumph  of  Per- 
sonality."— In  Mr.  Munsey's  new  magazine,  the  Scrap 
Book,  Elisha  Jay  Edwards  contributes  a  chapter  in 
President  Roosevelt's  life  concerned  chiefly  with  his 
attitude  toward  the  labor  unions. — In  our  review  of 
the  March  numbers  we  have  noted  only  one  article  of 
an  autobiographical  nature, — namely,  the  fifth  install- 
ment of  "The  Reminiscences  of  a  Long  Life,"  which 
the  Hon.  Carl  Schurz  is  contributing  to  AfcOlure'«.  In 
this  number  Mr.  Schurz  continues  the  relation  of 
experiences  in  the  military  operations  of  1849  in  Grer- 
many. — Mr.  G.  B.  Stuart  contributes  to  LippincotVs 
some  personal  recollections  of  Jean  Ingelow,  the  "  home 
poet."— In  Mun8ey%  Professor  Harry  Thurston  Peck 
tells  the  romantic  story  of  Emma  Lyon,  or  Lady  Ham- 
ilton.— Dr.  Andrew  D.  White  continues  in  the  Atlantic 
his  analysis  of  the  statesmanship  of  Turgot. — In  the 
same  magazine  Gamaliel  Bradford,  Jr.,  reviews  the 
letters  of  Horace  Walpole.— The  Grand  Magazine  con- 
tains a  paper  on  Sir  Henry  Irving  by  Joseph  Hatton. 

Social,  Economic,  and  Political  Discussions. 

—  Grood  examples  of  the  searching,  thoroughgoing 
analysis  of  modern  social  tendencies  that  marks  a  great 
deal  of  the  most  recent  thinking  and  writing  by  Amer- 
icans on  American  business  life  are  afforded  by  three 
prominent  articles  in  the  March  magazines, —  "The 
Love  of  Wealth  and  the  Public  Service,"  by  Professor 
F.  W.  Taussig  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly ;  "  Commercial 
Macchiavellism,"  by  Ida  M.  Tarbell  in  McClure%  and 
"  Life  Insurance  Corruption,"  by  "  Q.  P."  in  the  World's 
Work.  In  the  last-named  paper  especially  the  inter- 
play of  Wall  street  influences  of  various  origins  and 
kinships  in  precipitating  business  quarrels  that  led 
within  the  past  year  to  the  exposures  of  insurance  rot- 
tenness in  New  York  is  graphically  described. — Not 
less  convincing  is  Mr.  Ray  Stannard  Baker's  master- 
ly exposition  of  railroad  traffic  methods  in  McClure's, 
this  month's  contribution  being  concerned  with  the 
devices  perfected  by  the  big  transportation  compa- 
nies for  the  influencing  of  public  opinion.  The  star- 
tling fact  that  there  are  now  in  this  country  5,000,- 
000  women  wage  earners  is  made  the  theme  of  an 
article  in  Success  by  Juliet  Wilbor  Tompkins. — In  the 
AtlantiCj  "Some  Equivocal  Rights  of  Labor"  are  dis- 
cussed by  George  W.  Alger. — A  thoughtful  paper  in  the 
same  magazine  by  Major  R.  L.  Bullard,  entitled  "Pre- 
paring Our  Moros  for  Grovemment,"  throws  much  light 
on  the  difficulties  encountered  by  American  emissaries 
to  that  Mohammedan  people. — Mr.  Herbert  N.  Casson 
gives  in  Munsey's  an  estimate  of  some  of  the  contribu- 
tions made  by  the  Germans  to  American  industrial  and 
civic  development. 
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THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  FOREIGN   REVIEWS. 


Tbe  Decline  in  the  British  Birth-Rate.— Pro- 
fessor John  W.  Taylor,  writing  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury (London)  for  February,  says  that  the  open  secret 
of  the  decline  of  the  birth-rate  is  that  the  use  of  pre- 
ventive checks  is  increasing.  He  holds  that  their  use 
is  wrong  and  has  mischievous  results.  He  says:  "(1) 
Our  birth-rate  is  steadily  declining.  (2)  This  is  due  to 
artificial  prevention.  (3)  The  illegitimate  birth-rate  is 
affected  as  well  as  the  legitimate,  and  from  the  same 
cause ;  therefore,  the  illegitimate  birth-rate  is  no  longer 
a  criterion  of  morality.  (4)  This  is  slowly  bringing 
grievous  physical,  moral,  and  social  evils  on  the  whole 
community." 

An  International  Naval  Programme.— In  the 

Contemporary  Review  (London)  for  February,  Mr.  G. 
Shaw-Lefevre,  at  the  close  of  an  article  on  "  Rival 
Navies,"  asks:  "Would  it  not  be  possible  to  devise 
some  international  arrangement  under  which  a  limit 
should  be  imposed  on  the  armaments  of  the  three 
powers  ?  The  French  and  German  navies  are  so  nearly 
equal  in  strength  of  armament  that  it  would  seem  to  be 
possible  to  come  to  some  arrangement.  It  would  no 
doubt  be  conceded  that  England,  by  reason  of  its  in- 
sular position,  and  its  great  possessions  beyond  the  seas, 
and  its  vast  commerce,  is  entitled  to  maintain  a  navy  at 
least  equal  to  those  of  the  two  other  powers  combined. 
Meanwhile,  it  has  been  shown  by  the  Board  of  Admi- 
ralty that  the  construction  of  four  powerful  vessels  in 
each  year  will  adequately  meet  the  programmes  of 
France  and  Germany.  It  appears  to  follow  logically 
and  with  financial  precision  that  an  expenditure  of 
£6,500,000  a  year  on  new  constructions  will  provide 
these  four  powerful  vessels  in  each  year,  and  give  us 
ample  margin  for  other  naval  requirements." 

The  Fntore  of  the  Armenians. — Mr.  L.  Yillari, 
writing  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  (London)  for  Feb- 
ruary on  "  The  Anarchy  in  the  Caucasus,"  speaks  highly 
of  the  Armenians.  He  says :  "  They  have  built  up  the 
trade  and  industry  of  the  Caucasus,  and  they  form  ac- 
tive and  intelligent  business  colonies  in  every  city  of 
Turkey,  Persia,  and  southern  Russia.  They  are  devoted 
to  education,  and  spare  neither  effort  nor  money  to  send 
their  children  to  good  schools.  There  is  many  an  illit- 
erate Armenian  peasant  in  the  wilds  of  Asia  whose  sons 
are  studying  at  St.  Petersburg,  or  Berlin,  or  Paris.  In 
the  Caucasus,  indeed,  they  are  the  only  element  of  real 
civilization,  and  I  am  convinced  that  they  will  end  by 
becoming  the  predominant  race  ;  that  they  will  play  the 
part  of  the  Bulgarians  in  the  Balkans,  with  whom  they 
have  many  points  of  resemblance.  If  Russia  learns 
wisdom  they  will  prove  a  most  useful  element,  both  in 
her  internal  and  her  foreign  policy.  For  without  the 
friendship  of  the  Armenians  no  nation  can  rule  in  the 
Middle  East." 

The  Alleged  American  Failure  in  Porto  Rico. 

—The  writer  of  the  article  on  American  foreign  policy 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  the  current  quarter  inci- 
dentally expresses  a  very  gloomy  opinion  upon  the  re- 
sult of  the  American  annexation  of  Porto  Rico.  He 
says :  **  The  present  condition  of  Porto  Rico  is  deplor- 
al^e,  and  this  is  entirely  due  to  well-meant  but  mis- 
taken legislation.    That  island,  which  is  capable  of  pro- 


ducing, annually,  half  a  million  tons  of  sugar,  only 
turns  out  about  one  hundred  thousand,  a  good  d^  less 
than  during  its  best  days  under  Spanish  rule.  There 
is  to-day  more  trade  with  the  United  States,  but  much 
less  total  trade  than  under  Spain.  The  great  produc- 
tion of  coffee,  which  formerly  found  a  market  in  Spain 
and  is  now  kept  out  by  heavy  duties,  has  not  been  oom- 
pensated  for  by  an  increase  in  the  export  to  the  United 
States.  No  new  railroads  have  been  built  in  the  island, 
owing  to  restrictive  legislation,  which  prohibits  any 
corporations  from  engaging  in  business  there." 

Education  Impractical  in  Spain. — In  an  article 
on  "Public  Instruction  in  Spain,"  in  Nuestro  Tiempo 
(Madrid),  Eduardo  Sanz  y  Elscartin  says :  "  The  divoroe 
between  instruction  and  life,  of  which  Taine  spoke  in 
1890,  is  nowhere  so  complete,  so  radical,  as  in  our  own 
country  (Spain).  Life,  with  its  real  and  legitimate  re- 
quirements, with  its  laws  and  objectives,  sustains  no 
relation  with  what  is  officially  considered  as  its  prepara- 
tion and  apprenticeship.  Our  instruction,  in  all  its 
grades,  holds  as  an  ideal  the  formation  of  men  that 
know  theories,  even  though  incapable  of  applying  them ; 
that  have  the  appearance  of  knowing,  without  possess- 
ing positive  and  fruitful  knowledge.  Yet,  ondooht- 
edly,  if  anywhere  it  would  be  well  to  adopt  the  ideal  of 
action,  it  is  in  Spain.  Not  in  intelligence,  but  in  actiT- 
ity,  are  we  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  We 
do  not  lack  minds  full  of  principles  and  reasonings,  bnt 
we  do  want  vigorous  wills  that  trace  the  redeeming 
furrow  in  the  direction  of  progress.  Our  Instruction 
should  aim,  above  all,  at  application,— *  not  of  learning^ 
but  of  doing,*— according  to  the  example  of  the  North 
Americans.  The  predominance  of  speculative  instruc- 
tion can  only  be  given  normally  when  the  knowledge 
and  the  activities  of  application  have  created  a  sound 
and  firm  base  of  material  well-being  and  positive  rea- 
soning. The  contrary  is  what  has  happened  in  our 
country  ;  science  has  become  a  series  of  sterile  abstrac- 
tions. If  work  is  the  great  master,  the  great  educator, 
of  races,  we  must  acknowledge  that  we  lack  the  great 
and  true  education.  Not  in  vain  is  the  lottery  a  na- 
tional institution;  not  without  cause  do  we  transform 
our  beasts  of  burden,  peaceful  and  loyal  aids  to  man, 
into  ferocious  brutes  destined  to  bloody  combats;  it 
was  for  something  that  our  lost  colonies,  instead  of  con- 
tributing to  the  greatness  of  the  metropole,  were  priDci- 
pally  inexhaustible  preserves  to  create  or  repair,  by  ex- 
ploitation or  by  fraud,  the  fortunes  that  should  have 
been  made  by  fruitful  initiative  and  activity  for  the 
home  country." 

The  German  Case  in  the  Morocco  Question.— 

The  German  press  has  been  very  sparing  in  its  comment 
on  the  Morocco  situation.  Therefore,  a  long  and  de- 
tailed article  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Hilfe^  the  Bet- 
lin  weekly,  setting  forth  the  German  contentions  is 
noteworthy.  The  writer.  Dr.  Wilhelm  Cohnstadt,  re- 
calls the  French  occupation  of  Tunis,  and  emphasizes 
the  resemblance  between  the  proceedings  of  France  in 
that  country  and  in  Morocco.  **  It  is  simply  a  case  of 
what  Prince  BGlow  has  referred  to  as  'the  Tunisifica- 
tion  of  Morocco.*"  As  to  the  much  talked  of  reforms 
in  the  Moorish  Empire,  Dr.  Cohnstadt  says :  '*  It  was 
no  doubt  high  time  for  certain  reforms.    Bat»  after  all. 
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W21S  it  not  France  that  always  opposed  reforms,  even 
when  suggested  by  the  Moroccan  Grovernment  itself  ? 
The  efforts  and  zeal  of  the  young  Sultan,  Abdul  Aziz. 
to  open  his  country  to  European  culture  have  failed 
only  because  of  France.    One  of  the  high  dignitaries  of 
Morocco,  a  family  relative  of  the  Sultan,  is  reported 
to  have  recently  remarked  :   *  If  France  really  wants 
to  help  this  country,  why  does  she  not  support  those 
who  are  trying  to  bring  about  real  tax-regulation?*" 
The  German  writer  further    refers  to   the  opinions 
ot  the  British  minister  at  Tangier,  Sir  John  Drum- 
mond  Hay,  and  quotes  the  following,  which  he  attrib- 
utes to  the  French  diplomat :  "  I  do  not  know  of  a  single 
hction  ot  the  French  Government  or  its  representatives 
in  this  country  that  would  have  furthered  civilization 
or  induced  any  reform  for  the  benefit  of  Morocco.    I 
challenge  any  Frenchman  to  name  such  a  one."    Dr. 
Cohnstadt  considers  France's  claim  arising  from  the 
nearness  of  her  Algerian  colony  to  Morocco.    It  was 
really  not  to  preserve  order,  he  says,  but  to  foment 
di>M)rder,  that  France  was  aiming.    It  cannot  be  gain- 
said that  certain  colonial  adventurers,  leaving  Algeria, 
penetrated  into  Morocco  in  search  of  a  *' sphere  of  influ- 
ence,"—imitators  of  the  tactics  of  Dr.  Jamieson  of  the 
Transvaal.    The  proposition  to  check  the  riots  of  wild 
tribes  by  French  police  would  seem  to  be  justified,  says 
this  German  witer,  when  Germany  is  granted  the  same 
privilege,  and  yet,  he  continues,  in  a  country  like  Mo- 
rocco privileges  are  good  on  paper  but  are  worthless 
nnless  there  is  a  strong  army  ready  to  enforce  their 
rights.    "  He  who  controls  the  gendarmerie  controls 
the  entire  country,  from  the  Sbltan  down  to  the  least 
of  the  l^aids.    French  policing,  therefore,  would  mean 
the  first  step  in  the  Tunisificationof  Morocco."   In  sup- 
port of  this  contention  Dr.  Cohustadt  quotes  the  pro- 
posal of  General  Liantry,  the  French  commander  in 
Algeria,  with  the  object  of  organizing  a  Franco-Moroc- 
can g€nd4irtnerle  for  the  protection  of  the  boundary, 
the  expenses  to  be  covered  out  of  the  Moroccan  taxes. 
Moreover,  France,  as  this  Grerman  writer  points  out, 
has  already  obtained  concessions  for  a  railroad  to  Fez, 
thus  practically  extending  the  boundary  of  Algeria  up 
to  the  Atlas  Mountains.     "  Germany  does  not  object  to 
this.    She  can  easily  see,  however,  what  it  would  mean 
for  western  Morocco  to  have  the  control  of  the  police 
force  tiuTied  over  to  French  hands." 

Children  and  Sleep.  — The  custom  of  arousing 
children  from  their  beds  to  work  on  their  school  lea- 
sons  or  to  go  to  school, — in  a  word,  the  custom  of 
depriving  children  of  the  amount  of  rest  required  for 
normal  mental  and  physical  health, — is,  to  quote  VII- 
liwff  ration,  **  one  of  the  worst  evils  of  the  day."  Chil- 
drtn  are  not  permitted  to  sleep  enough.  Their  night  is 
too  short.  All  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  re- 
quire at  least  from  nine  to  ten  hours  of  sleep,— this  is 
the  minimum  figure.  In  winter,  the  child  needs  even 
more  sleep  than  it  requires  in  summer.  But,  winter 
and  summer,  spring  and  autumn,  children  need  plenty 
of  rest  (the  relaxation  of  mind  and  body  in  sleep)  to  re- 
gain the  mental  and  physical  strength  lost  by  close 
application  to  study,  and  to  give  the  brain  time  to  make 
?uod  ita  depletion. 

The  Auditory  Powers  of  Deaf-Mutes.- Con- 
trary to  the  general  belief  that  there  are  very  few  deaf- 
mutes  who  are  at^olutely  deaf  (that  is  to  say,  who  do 
lot  hear  a  sound  of  some  sort),  nearly  all  deaf  people, 


according  to  Vlllustrationj  can  bear  some  sound,  but, 
unlike  the  normal  ear,  the  deaf  ear  hears  only  very  deep 
or  solemn  sounds.  The  savant  Marage,  noting  this 
peculiarity,  states  that  some  of  the  lower  animals 
(spiders,  among  others)  hear  only  deep  or  solemn 
sounds, — at  least,  we  may  conclude  so  from  the  fact 
that  they  do  not  pay  any  attention  to  or  seem  to  notice 
any  sounds  but  those  that  are  deep  and  solemn.  We 
know  that  the  spider  has  no  auditory  organ  of  any 
kind.  As  he,  having  none  of  the  organs  commonly 
considered  indispensable  to  hearing,  is  attracted  to  at- 
tention by,  or  in  some  way  made  conscious  of,  deep 
sounds,  may  it  not  be  that  his  apparent  failure  to  be- 
come conscious  of  or  to  "  hear "  sounds  which  are  not 
deep  may  be  considered  a  phenomenon  of  tact  instead  of 
a  phenomenon  of  audition  f  And  if  that  be  the  fact, 
could  not  deaf-mutes  develop  the  power  to  *'hear" 
more  than  they  have  heard  up  to  the  present  time  f 

Modern  Snrgrery  and  the  Heart.— In  an  article 
on  "  The  Heart's  Resistance  to  Wounds,"  VlUustration 
(Paris)  mentions  some  facts  not  generally  known.  It 
says  :  "  We  are  accustomed  to  consider  the  heart  as  an 
extremely  sensitive  organ,  one  that  cannot  be  touched 
by  a  foreign  body  without  death  following.  But  modern 
surgery  recognizes  in  this  organ  a  great  toleration ;  not 
only  can  we  perform  operations  upon  the  heart,  but  the 
latter  resists  very  serious  injuries.  Wounds  of  the 
heart  in  attempts  at  suicide  give  a  mortality  of  60  per 
cent.,  which  represents  more  than  a  third  of  the  re- 
coveries. A  surgeon  cites  a  case  in  which  he  had  to 
search  in  the  heart  for  a  ball  that  a  young  girl  had  shot 
into  herself.  He  did  not  succeed  in  finding  it,  in  spite 
of  numerous  searches  and  the  energetic  handling  of  the 
heart.  But  the  patient  survives,  not  only  the  ball 
(which  radioscopy  revealed  as  being  in  the  very  thick 
of  the  organ),  but  also  the  protracted  probings  of  the 
surgeon,  on  the  interior  even  of  the  pericardium. 
Wounds  of  the  heart  are  serious  from  the  fact  of  the 
copious  hemorrhage  which  they  often  excite,  for  then 
the  blood  accumulates  in  the  pericardium  and  the  com- 
pression finally  mduces  cardiac  arrest ;  and,  when  the 
nutritive  vessels  of  the  muscle  are  affected,  death  also 
rapidly  supervenes  from  the  lack  of  nutritive  irriga- 
tion of  the  organ.  But,  outside  of  these  conditions,  we 
may  hope  for  recovery.  When  syncope  supervenes 
under  the  infiuence  of  the  traumatic  shock,  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  maintain  the  respiratory  and  circulatory 
functions  by  massage  of  the  h'eart  to  see  the  functions 
of  this  organ  reestablish  themselves,  the  inhibitive 
nervous  effect  not  being  long  in  ceasing.  Really,  that 
amounts  to  saying  that  it  is  possible  to  recover  from  a 
sudden  death  by  arrest  of  the  heart." 

No  Anti-Semitism  in  Italy.  —  In  the  Rasaegna 
NazionaU  (Florence),  Senator  C.  F.  Gabba  makes  "  An 
Appeal  to  Italian  Israelites  in  Regard  to  Zionism."  In 
this  article  he  points  out  that  Italy  is  the  only  country 
where  there  is  no  anti-Semitism.  There  are  about 
thirty  thousand  Jews  in  Italy,  but  they  have  lived  there 
for  centuries,  and  are  so  thoroughly  and  patriotically 
Italianized  that  they  are  not  considered  a  different  race, 
and  are  only  differentiated  as  a  religious  faith.  Only 
in  Italy  exists  that  fusion  of  Israelite  citizenship  with 
Christian  which  Theodor  Mommsen  declared  the  only 
remedy  for  anti-Semitism.  Until  the  last  Zionist  con- 
gress at  Basel,  no  Italian  Jew  had  taken  part  in  the 
movement.    Then  one  Italian  delegate  appeared,  and 
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there  was  much  conjecture  whether  he  represented  his 
Italian  co-religionists,  or  only  himself.  Senator  Gabba 
feels  sure  of  the  latter,  and  he  appeals  to  all  Italian 
Jews  not  to  allow  the  separatist  idea  to  be  taught  in 
Italy,  but  to  keep  the  present  happy  condition  of  no 
prejudice  In  either  religion  for  the  other.  Zionism,  he 
thinks,  can  only  add  bitterness  where  schism  already 
exists,  and,  where  there  is  none,  it  is  a  moral  crime  to 
introduce  it. 

A  New  Way  of  Getting  Rid  of  Nicotine.— A 

German  chemist  suggests  a  simple  means  of  purifying 
tobacco  smoke.    "Place  a  small  wad  of  cotton  wool 


soaked  in  perchlorate  of  iron  in  the  cigar  or  cigarette 
holder,"  says  Dr.  Thoms  in  VlUuatraiion^  "and  suK 
phuric  hydrogen,  essential  oil,  empyreumatic  oil^  aod 
nearly  all  the  nicotine  and  its  products  by  decomposi- 
tion, cyanhydric  acid,  and  ammonia  are  totally  elimi- 
nated. The  noxious  qualities  are  taken  from  the  smoke, 
and  the  smoker  can  enjoy  his  smoke  knowing  that  it 
cannot  hurt  him.  As  the  vapor  of  perchlorate  is  not 
noxious  there  is  no  danger  in  inhaling  it,  and  as  it  is 
not  carried  in  the  filte^  smoke  it  has  no  serious  effect 
on  the  aroma.'*  We  do  not  vouch  for  this  last  state- 
ment, and  the  doctor  himself  intimates  that  be  will 
leave  that  point  to  be  decided  by  the  smokers. 
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The  Only  Gas  That  Will  Not  Liqaefy.— Not  long 
ago,  says  Henri  de  Parville,  writing  in  Lcs  Annates^ 
we  said  that  all  gas  could  be  liquefied.  Now  we  cannot 
say  that,  as  no  one  has  been  able  to  liquefy  helium. 
Helium  was  found  first  in  the  sun.  We  know  that 
spectral  analysis-^r  the  study  of  the  rays  of  the  solar 
spectrum — permits  us  to  determine  the  character  of  the 
bodies  found  in  vapors  in  the  sun,  and  by  that  means 
scientists  have  proved  that  spectral  rays  do  not  corre- 
spond to  any  body  that  has  been  found  on  or  in  the 
earth.  But  helium  has  been  found  as  an  earthly  gas, 
and  it  has  excited  the  curiosity  of  the  astronomers. 
They  know  that  it  is  a  gas  which  was  detached,  or  de- 
duced, from  metal  or  from  mineral  sources,  that  it  was 
examined  by  the  exceedingly  thorough  means  furnished 
by  the  spectroscope,  and  that  when  thus  tested  it  gave 
precisely  the  characteristic  rays  given  by  the  body 
found  in  the  sun.  The  gas  so  studied  was  helium.  It 
was  first  seen  in  the  sun,  and,  while  still  a  creature 
of  the  sun  and  seen  nowhere  else,  it  was  given  its  name 
(from  the  name  of  the  sun).  Then,  some  time  after  it 
had  been  classified  as  belonging  to  the  sun,  it  was  found 
in  a  natural  product  of  the  earth.  Then  the  scientists 
fell  upon  it,  analyzed  it,  and  gave  out  the  information 
that  it  was  an  emanation  of  the  enigmatic  metal,  ra- 
dium, which,  after  performing  other  feats,  had,  as  a  last 
resort,  blown  itself  out  in  gas  and  been  welcomed  by 
science  as  helium.  It  is  not  necessary  to  linger  on  this 
point,  as  exhaustive  studies  made  last  year  gave  the  lie 
to  that  theory.  The  true  theory  will  be  a  product  of 
the  science  of  the  future.  It  would  be  of  great  philosoph- 
ical interest, — and  of  more  or  less  practical  interest, 
perhaps,~to  find  means  to  liquefy  helium  and  place  it 
in  the  category  of  the  other  gases,  which  have  all  been 
liquefied.  The  English  doctor,  James  Dewar,  took  he- 
lium that  came  from  the  springy  of  Bath,  and  tried  by 
every  known  means  to  accomplish  its  liquefaction.  Pro 
fesHor  Olszewski,  of  Cracow,  extracted  helium  from  a 
mineral  (thorianite),  compressed  it  under  one  hundred 
and  eighty  atmospheres,  cooled  it  to  the  solidifying 
point  in  hydrogen,  then  suddenly  relaxed  it,  and  yet  the 
gas  remained  gas,  although  by  the  means  used  he  had 
obtained  the  lowest  temperature  known — ^271  degrees. 
Such  resistance  is  the  more  notable  because  271  degrees 
is  absolutely  zero  temperature, — the  point  where,  by 
all  earthly  calculation,  the  iK)ssibility  to  increase  in 
frigidity  ceases,  or,  in  other  words,  the  point  where  the 
excessive,  almost  unimaginable,  cold  touches  this  limit : 
0.  Is  helium  an  irreducible  gas?  If  so,  it  is  an  excep- 
tional gas.  No  other  gas  known  to  science  can  resist  the 
degree  of  cold  applied  by  Prof.  Olszewski  to  helinm. 


A   New   Theory   of  the  Cause   of  Appendi- 
citis.—Writing  in  the  Umschau  (Frankfort-on-Maio), 
Dr.  Lud.  Mahler  discusses  the  latest  theories  of  appen- 
dicitis.   The  motives  for  the  iufiammation  of  the  ap- 
pendix are  more  and  more  attracting  the  attention  of 
physicians  as  well  as  of  laymen.    Scarcely  known  ten 
years  ago,  it  is  now  one  of  the  most  frequent  and  most 
dreaded  diseases.    The  treatment  of  appendicitis  was 
formerly  part  of  the  inner  medicine,  but  belongs  now 
to  surgery.    Professor  Kremmer,  of  Hamburg,  who  has 
performed  over  one  thousand  operations  for  appendi- 
citis, has  come  to  the  following  concbasion  concerning 
the  disease:   The  theory   particulaily  advocated  by 
French  physicians,  that  the  use  of  enameled  cooking- 
pans,  particles  of  which*  entered  the  appendix,  caused 
the  inflammation,  can  no  longer  be  held.     This  idft 
must  be  abandoned,  as  such  particles  were  never  fonnd 
i  n  the  parts  operated  upon.    There  is  no  doubt  an  hered- 
itary cause,  as  members  of  the  same  family  oftentimes 
are  affected  one  after  the  other.    The  enjoyment  of  too 
much  meat  appears  to  be  one  reason.    The  frequent 
occurrence  of  this  disease  in  England,  America,  and  in 
the  city  of  Hamburg,  where  meat  is  used  more  than 
elsewhere,  and  the  fact  that  well-to-do  people  are  most 
exposed,  speaks  for  this  theory.    The  connection  with 
contagious  diseases  is  also  startling.    The  relation  be- 
tween la  grippe  and  appendicitis  is  proved  by  French 
physicians.    In  pointing  out  that  the  disease  has  oc- 
curred most  frequently  after  epidemics  of  la  ffrippe, 
and  proving  the  existence  of  la  grippe  germs  in  the  ab- 
cesses  from  the  appendix,  this  connection  can  no  longer 
be  questioned. 

Hysrienio  Cure   of  Consnmption.— Dr.   Evanfi. 

scientific  editor  of  Italia  Modema  (Rome),  has  in  two 
numbers  of  that  magazine  g^ven  an  exhaustire  study 
of  tuberculosis  and  the  present  means  of  combating  it, 
of  which  he  considers  the  sanatorium  one  of  the  chief. 
His  conclusions  are  optimistic  and  rather  novel.  He 
says :  *'  The  various  observations  that  we  have  devel- 
oped show  that  tuberculous  persons  live  lon^.  Once 
it  was  thought  that  they  generally  died  at  between 
twenty  and  thirty  years.  Laennec  was  the  first  to  make 
some  reservations.  He  rather  held  that  phthisis  genei^ 
ally  occurred  between  the  ages  of  forty  and  fifty  years^ 
As  for  ourselves,  we  contend  that  tuberculosis  prefer 
ably  strikes  men  of  from  thirty  to  sixty  yeac^  and 
women  of  from  twenty-five  to  forty-five  ye&rs.  In 
countries  not  yet  overpopulated,  especially  in  the 
mountains,  many  old  tuberculous  people  can  be  fonnd 
still   vigorous.      When  there  are  many  able-bodied 
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hunchbacks  in  a  country  who  have  passed  thirty  years 
it  can  safely  be  asserted  that  it  is  a  healthy  country, 
for  Bach  hunchbacks,  peasants  or  laborers,  have  had 
their  old  vertebral  tuberculous  complaint  cured  without 
any  particular  care.    All  this  is  encouraging,  and  it  all 
shows  us  that  tuberculosis  is  far  from  incompatible  with 
life.   A  few  physicians  say  that  tuberculosis  is  incur- 
able, and  that  it  ofifers  simply  a  more  or  less  long  truce 
with  death.    If  our  excellent  colleagues  wish  to  accord 
oar  two  hundred  thousand  tuberculous  people  of  Italy 
.  traces  that  will  permit  them  to  live  and  work  up  to 
sixty  years,  we  can  proclaim  together  that  the  ^ruce  of 
care  is  discovered,  and  with  that  we  are  content.    The 
nervous  tuberculous  patients  prolong  their  existence 
very  long,  since  it  is  easy  to  transform  their  force  of 
inertia  into  regular  energy.    In  wealthy  tuberculous 
people,  this  is  transformed  into  methodic  idleness,  and 
when  they  have  the  mania  of  medication  this  can  easily 
be  altered  to  that  of  systematic  hygienic  surveillance 
by  making  them  record  their  temperature,  their  weight, 
their  sleep,  etc.    These  patients  not  only  are  cured,  if 
in  the  beginning  of  their  malady  they  are  carefully 
treated,  but  also,  when  the  disease  is  overcome  before 
ten  years,  without  violent  incidents.    In  two  or  three 
Tears  these  tuberculous  patients  have  recovered  and 
can  reenter  into  active  life." 

The  Value  of  Sanatoria  for  Tubercalosis.— 

The  prominent  feature  of  the  Lancet  (London)  of  Jan- 
uary 6  is  a  series  of  seven  letters  from  recognized 
authorities  on  pulmonary  tuberculosis  in  answer  to 
qaestions  sent  out  by  the  editor  of  the  paper.  The 
letters  are  in  reply  to  six  questions  in  regard  to  the 
success  of  the  sanatorium  method  of  treating  the  dis- 
ease. These  communications  are  interesting,  not  be- 
cause of  any  new  matter  brought  out,  but  because  of 
their  almost  complete,  one  might  say  monotonously 
complete,  agreement.  All  agree  upon  the  success  of 
the  sanatorium  method  of  treatment,  upon  the  greater 
probability  of  recovery  in  well-to-do  patients  as  com- 
pared with  the  poor,  partly  because  they  are  taken  in 
the  earlier  stages,  partly  because  of  better  after-treat- 
ment, and  upon  the  necessity  of  prolonged  convalescent 
treatment.  All  emphasize  the  educational  value  of 
sanatoria,  both  upon  the  patients  and  upon  the  com- 
munity. The  sixth  question  is,  "What  is  a  medical 
officer  to  say  when  he  is  asked  whether  a  county  au- 
thority or  a  private  philanthropist  is  doing  the  best  for 
the  tuberculous  by  building  a  costly  sanatorium  ? "  In 
answering  this  question  all  agree  upon  the  desirability 
of  building  the  sanatoria,  but  some  deprecate  the  costly 
feature,  saying  that  inexpensive  buildings  are  entirely 
sufficient.  The  series  of  articles  is  interesting  as  show- 
ing the  general  agreement  among  our  best  physicians 
as  to  the  details  of  treatment  of  this  disease. 

Dr.  Koch  on  Tuberculosis.— In  Deutsche  Medir 
zinUche  Wochenschrift  of  January  18  the  leading  article 
is  the  Nobel  Lecture  by  R.  Koch,  delivered  in  Stock- 
holm on  the  12th  of  December,  last.  The  subject  of  the 
lecture  is  "On  the  Present  Condition  of  the  Fight 
Against  Tuberculosis."  Inasmuch  as  the  article  itself 
is  a  summary,  an  abstract  can  but  do  it  injustice.  In  a 
systematic  way  it  states  with  great  clearness  the  present 
condition  of  the  organized  attempt  against  this  disease. 
The  conta^pous  character  of  tuberculosis  is  now  gener- 
ally reooi^ized.  It  is  communicated  pnly  from  man  to 
man.    Tubercalosis  in  cattle  is  not  communicable  to 


human  beings.  In  man,  only  those  forms  of  tuberculo- 
sis are  contagious  which  attack  the  respiratory  organs, 
— the  so-called  "  open  "  forms.  Moreover,  with  proper 
care  the  danger  of  contagion  in  the  "open"  forms  is 
very  slight.  The  strong  and  almost  sufiEicient  weapons 
against  the  disease  are  the  obligatory  report  of  cases,  the 
erection  of  hospitals  where  advanced  and  hopeless  cases 
can  have  proper  care  with  no  danger  to  others,  the 
building  of  sanatoria  for  the  cure  of  incipient  cases, 
and  the  establishment  of  dispensaries  or  "guardian  in- 
stitutions" where  advice  and  assistance  can  be  given 
to  those  cases  which  are  not  likely  to  be  benefited 
by  sanatorium  treatment  and  yet  are  not  far  enough 
along  for  the  hospitals.  While  these  are  the  prin- 
cipal means  to  be  used  in  the  fight,  they  must  be  sup- 
plemented by  aid  in  other  ways,  as  in  the  education 
of  the  people,  and  in  the  formation  of  societies  to  aid  in 
dissemination  of  information  and  in  bringing  material 
assistance  to  the  sick  and  their  families.  The  fight 
against  tuberculosis  demands  large  sums  of  nooney.  At 
the  bottom,  it  is  simply  a  question  of  money.  The  State 
can  aid  by  laws  in  regard  to  the  report  of  cases,  and 
especially  by  improving  the  condition  of  the  dwellings. 
The  battle  is  now  not  simply  a  scientific  battle,  but  is  a 
battle  waged  by  the  people  themselves,  who  at  last  are 
recognizing  the  character  of  their  enemy.  If  the  work 
is  carried  on  wisely,  victory  is  certain. 

The  Male  Argonaut  and  the  STolutionary 
Theories  of  the  Ancients.  — In  the  Revue  SdeU" 
tifique  of  January  6  and  13,  J.  Constantin  has  an  article 
of  considerable  interest  entitled  "  The  Ancestry  of  Man 
According  to  the  Ancients. "  His  thesis  is  that  the  polyp 
was  regarded  by  the  Assyrians,  Greeks,  and  Romans 
as  the  precursor,  if  not  the  ancestor,  of  man,  and 
that,  in  connection  with  this  idea,  especial  importance 
is  attached  to  the  discovery  of  the  male  argonaut.  The 
male  argonaut,  as  is  now  well  known,  has  no  shell,  is 
very  different  in  form  from  the  female,  and  resembles 
in  general  a  small  polyp.  Constantin  gives  an  histor- 
ical sketch  of  what  has  been  known  of  this  male,  show- 
ing that  it  had  been  known  to  the  ancients,  and  had 
been  worked  in  their  poetry  and  mythology.  His  con- 
clusions are  as  follows :  "The  ancients  knew  the  male 
of  the  argonaut,  and  thought  it  a  small  polyp.  Accord- 
ing to  them,  so  long  as  it  is  young  the  animal  rests  on 
the  surface  of  the  sea  on  its  little  boat,  but  when  grown 
larger  it  abandons  its  shell.  After  having  for  a  long 
time  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  the  shores,  the  polyp  ends  by 
approaching  the  land,  and  even  climbing  upon  the  soil, 
to  transform  itself  into  a  terrestrial  animal.  The  meta- 
ifiorphoses  of  this  animal  are  so  numerous,  its  intelli- 
gence so  manifest,  its  ruses  so  strange,  its  resemblance 
to  the  human  head  so  startling,  that  the  idea  of  an  ulti- 
mate evolution  sprang  up  in  the  minds  of  some  bold 
thinkers.  Empedocles,  the  precursor  of  Darwin  in 
antiquity,  explains  to  us  by  the  aid  of  his  homely  trans- 
formism  how  everything  is  born  in  the  sea.  At  first 
one  sees  fioating  the  isolated  parts  of  animals,— heads, 
limbs,  and  trunks;  then  the  parts  come  together 
by  chance,  forming  mythological  animals,— centaurs, 
sphinxes,  heads  of  Medusa,  etc., — some  of  these  being 
hybrids,  but  others  existing  still,  like  the  hippocampus, 
with  the  head  of  a  horse  and  the  body  of  a  fish,  and 
the  polyp,  with  the  head  of  a  man  and  the  body  of  a 
serpent.  Afterward,  the  parts  really  destined  to  be 
united  are  joined,  and  the  animals  leave  the  water  and 
become  actual  beings. 
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LORD  RANDOLPH  CHURCHILL. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  WORKS. 

MR.  WINSTON  SPENCER  CHURCHILL,  M.P., 
is  credited  with  the  boast  that  the  time  would 
come  when  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  once  a  power  in 
British  politics,  would  be  chiefly  known  as  the  father  of 
Winston  Spencer  Churchill.  The  appearance  of  the  two- 
volume  biography  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  by  his 
son,  has  led  some  people  to  inquire  whether  that  time  has 
not  arrived.    It  is  a  matter  of  literary  gossip  in  Lon- 
don that  the    house 
of  Macmillan  paid 
young  Mr.  Churchill 
for  his  work  the  gen- 
erous sum  of  $40,000, 
and  the  English  pub- 
lic seems  inclined  to 
take  seriously  all  the 
work  of  the  younger 
Churchill,   apparent- 
ly believing  that  he 
has  before  him  a  ca- 
reer of  even  greater 
1  uster  than  that  of  his 
distinguished  father. 
Lord     Randolph 
Churchill  died  in 
1895,   at    the    age   of 
forty-six.     It  is  sig- 
nificiint  that  in    the   pre.sent  work,  which  naturally 
deals  far  more  fully  with  its  subject's  public  career 
than  with  his  private  life,  the  whole  story — with  the 
exception  of  the  first  two  chapters  and  the  last — lies  in 
a  period  of  only  ten  years,  from  1880  to  1890.    During 
this  period.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  became  leader  of 
the  House  of  Commons  and  the  chief  exponent  of  the 
so-called  Tory  democracy;  attempted,  unsuccessfully, 
the  reform  of  the  Conservative  party  from  within,  and 
finally  broke    with    all    his  former  leaders   and  col- 
leagues.   It  was  a  very  brief  career,  but  an  exceedingly 
stormy  one.    It  could  hardly  have  been  duplicated  in 
any  other  country  than  England.     It  will  be  remem- 
bered in  America  that  the  wife  of  Lord  Randolph  and 
the  mother  of  Winston    Spencer  Churchill  was  Misrf 
Jerome,  of  New  York. 

A  very  entertaining  and  graphic  biography  of  Gen- 
eral William  Booth,  of  the  Salvation  Army,  has  been 
written  by  Thomas  F.  G.  Coates,  author  of  a  life  of 
Lord  Rosebery  and  a  number  of  other  biographical 
works.  The  book  is  entitled  *'The  Prophet  of  the 
Poor,"  and  is  published  by  the  Buttons.  It  seems  par- 
ticularly appropriate  that  while  his  life-work  is  com- 
plete, but  before  he  is  taken  oflf,  the  story  of  the  great 
English  religious  leader  should  be  written  so  sympa- 
thetically. The  keynote  of  the  life  of  General  Booth, 
as  Mr.  Coates  shows  it,  is  devotion.  ''Everything— in- 
cluding family  ties  and  interests— is  subordinat'C  to  the 
supreme  object  of  the  Army,  the  reclamation  of  waste 
humanity."  General  Booth,  says  the  biographer,  is  the 
man  the  Church  missed.    ''  In  him  the  spirit  of  the  dead 


Quaker's  enthusiasm  [referring  to  George  Fox]  experi> 
enced  a  joyful  resurrection  to  a  new  lease  of  vigorous 
life."  iimphasis  is  laid  by  this  writer  on  Greneral 
Booth's  '* Darkest  England"  project,  which  has  finally 
developed  into  his  agricultural  colonies  for  the  poor. 
The  great  world- scope  of  the  Salvation  Army  is  out 
lined,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  organization  are  set  forth 
in  detail.  The  work  closes  with  a  review  by  General 
Booth  of  his  own  life,  in  which  he  emphasizes  the  neces- 
sity for  practical,  material  work  on  the  part  of  all  reli- 
gious organizations. 

The  author  of  a  new  life  of  Walt  Whitman  (But- 
ton), Mr.  Henry  Bryan  Binns,  is  an  Englishman  who 
never  met  the  "good  grey  poet,"  but  who  has  enjoyed 
an  extensive  correspondence  with  many  of  Walt  Whit- 
man's American  friends  and  admirers.  At  the  outset, 
Mr.  Binns  disclaims  any  attempt  to  fill  the  place  either 
of  a  critical  study  or  of  a  definitive  biography.  Rec- 
ognizing the  strong  American  flavor  of  Whitman's  life, 

Mr.  Binns  looks  to 
some  American  inter- 
preter for  the  final 
biography,  but  in  the 
meantime  offers  a 
study  from  the  point 
of  view  of  an  English- 
man,  —  "yet  of  an 
Englishman  who 
loves  the  republic." 
He  has  sought  to  de- 
scribe Whitman  as  a 
man,  but  as  a  man  of 
special  and  exception- 
al character — "a  new 
type  of  mystic  or 
seer."  The  work  is  il- 
lustrated with  many 
WAi/r  WHITMAN.  portraits  of  Whitman 

and  his  contempora- 
ries.  Characteristic  passages  from  Whitman's  writings 
are  scattered  through  the  text. 

The  two  standard  dictionaries  of  contemporary  bi- 
ography which  are  printed  in  English,  —  namely, 
"  Who's  Who  "  (Macmillan)  and  "  Who's  Who  in  Amer- 
ica" (Chicago:  A.  N.  Marquis  &  Co.),  are  now  be- 
fore us  in  new  editions.  The  English  "Who's  Who" 
is  an  annual,  now  in  its  fifty-eighth  year  of  issue.  Nat- 
urally, its  range  is  somewhat  more  restricted  than  that 
of  its  American  namesake,  perhaps  owing  to  the  greater 
regard  paid  in  England  to  the  conventionalities.  The 
question  of  admission  to  the  pages  of  the  national  bio- 
graphical year-book  is  decided  more  generally  by  mat- 
ters of  official  or  social  position  than  is  the  case  with 
the  Chicago  publication.  "Who's  Who  in  America" 
is  nothing  if  not  democratic.  It  recognizes  the  official 
class,  but  is  more  free  than  the  London  "Who's  Who" 
to  seek  its  subjects  in  every  rank  and  calling,  having 
more  regard  to  actual  achievement  than  to  mere  "po- 
sition."   The  present  volume,  the  fourth  biennial  edi- 
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tion  of  the  series,  edited  by  Johu  W.  Leonard,  contains 
more  sketches  than  either  of  its  predecessors,— in  all, 
18,216  men  and  women.  Altogether,  it  is  now  a  bulky 
book  of  more  than  two  thousand  pages,  clearly  printed, 
and  most  convenient  for  purposes  of  reference.  One 
great  merit  of  the  publication  from  the  beginning  has 
been  the  fact  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  life- 
sketches  have  been  written  from  data  secured  direct 
from  first  hands,  and  that  all  the  sketches  have  been 
submitted  for  personal  revision,  additions,  and  correc- 
tions. Persons  engaged  in  commercial,  financial,  and 
industrial  pursuits  are  now  more  fully  represented  in 
"Who's  Who  in  America"  than  ever  before,  while  the 
literary,  educational,  official,  and  professional  classes 
have  always  had  excellent  representation. 

NEW  VOLUMES  OP  HISTORY  AND  DESCRIPTION. 

The  second  volume  of  "The  History  of  the  United 
States  and  Its  People,"  by  Elroy  McKendree  Avery 
(Cleveland :  The  Burrows  Brothers  Company),  main- 
tains the  high  standard  set  by  its  predecessor.  The  era 
of  English  colonization  in  America  (1600  to  1660)  is 
covered  in  this  one  volume  of  some  four  hundred  and 
fifty  pages.  Great  care  has  been  exercised  to  secure  au- 
thentic and  pertinent  illustrations.  Many  extremely 
interesting  old  maps  and  facsimiles  are  reproduced,  and 
the  portraits,  so  far  as  possible,  are  of  contemporary 
origin.  As  to  the  text  of  this  history,  while  it  has  had 
the  benefit  of  readings  and  suggestions  by  many  his- 
torical experts,  it  retains  the  great  advantage  of  a  con- 
tinuous narrative  written  by  a  single  hand,  and  thus 
adhering  to  a  well-proportioned  scheme.  As  a  popular 
history  it  is  decidedly  to  be  preferred  to  any  work  pre- 
pared on  the  monograph  plan  through  the  cooperation 
of  a  number  of  independent  scholars.  The  entire  his- 
tory will  be  completed  in  fifteen  volumes. 

The  first  volume  of  Dr.  Henry  Charles  Lea's  scholar- 
ly "History  of  the  Inquisition  of  Spain"  (Macmillan) 
covers  the  subject  from  the  origin  and  establishment 
of  this  famous  (or  infamous)  institution  up  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventeenth  century.  Strangely  enough, 
an  institution  which  exercised  such  vast  and  significant 
infiuence  on  the  fate  of  Spain,  and  indirectly  on  the 
fate   of    the    civilized 
world,  has  been,  in  the 
historical  sense,  more 
or  less  taken  for  grant- 
ed.    This  is  the  first 
thorough  work  in  Eng- 
lish on  the  Inquisition, 
although    there   is   in 
Spanish  and  French  a 
-whole  library  of  books 
on   the   subject.      Dr. 
Lea,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, is  the  author  of 
seven    or   eight   other 
-works  on  the  religio- 
political   influence    of 
ecclesiastical    systems 
And   institutions,    in- 
cluding a    history  of         db.  henry  charles  lea. 
confession  and   indul- 
gences, a  history  of  sacerdotal  celibacy,  and  a  very 
strong  series  of  essays  on  superstition  and  force.    The 
present  work  is  to  be  complete  in  four  volumes,  and  in 
its  preparation  Dr.  Lea  has  spent  many  years.    He  has 
included  a  brief  sketch  of  the  Portuguese  Inquisition, 


which  was  at  the  height  of  its  pow'er  during  the  union 
between  the  kingdoms  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  He  also 
discusses  the  relations  of  the  Jews  and  the  Moors  to 
the  orthodox  Catholicism  of  Castile  rnd  Aragon,  and 
in  the  last  chapter  of  this  volume  describes  the  popular 
hostility  to  what  he  calls  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
organizations  recorded  in  human  annals. 

It  is  seldom,  perhaps,  that  a  book  of  description 
combining  history,  geography,  and  travel  is  so  enter- 
tainingly written  as  Mr.  A.  B.  de  Guerville's  "New 
Egypt,"  published  by  Heinemann,  in  London,  and  im- 
I)orte{t  by  the  Duttons.  M.  de  Guerville  has  found  that 
there  really  is  a  new  Egypt,  and  that,  moreover,  it  is 

quite  willing  to  be 
studied  and  analyzed. 
From  Khedive  to 
Nile  porter,  says  this 
French  writer,  the 
Egyptians  are  awak- 
ening. '*!  have  knock- 
ed at  all  doors,  rich 
and  poor,  high  and 
low,  and  everywhere 
a  warm  welcome  has 
awaited  me.  *  Enter, 
observe,  criticise. 
Here  are  our  at- 
tempts. Here,  alas  ! 
are  our  failures.'" 
This  book  is  hand- 
somely illustrated 
and  printed.  A  brand- 
THE  KHEDIVE  OF  EGYPT.  new   portrait  of    tlic 

Khedive  is  the  fron- 
tispiece.   We  reproduce  it  in  this  connection. 

The  second  volume  of  the  "American  Political  His- 
tory," by  Alexander  Johnston  (Putnams),  deals  with 
the  slavery  controversy,  Civil  War,  and  reconstruction. 
As  in  the  ca.se  of  the  ftr.st  volume,  which  was  noticed  in 
these  pages  several  months  ago,  this  portion  of  Pro- 
fessor Johnston's  text  has  been  edited  and  supple- 
mented by  Professor  James  Albert  Woodburn,  of  In- 
diana University.  Professor  Johnston  has  for  many 
years  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  ablest  of  American 
political  historians,  and  his  treatment  of  political 
parties  in  the  middle  third  of  the  nineteenth  century  is 
especially  illuminating  and  useful. 

A  new  edition  of  Ernest  F.  Henderson's  "Short  His- 
tory of  Germany,"  in  one  volume,  has  been  issued  by 
the  Macmillans.  This  work,  which  has  already  been 
noticed  in  these  pages,  is  a  most  excellent  account  of 
the  evolution  of  the  German  people  from  the  very  ear- 
liest times  to  the  present.  The  author  assumes,  as  his 
starting-point,  the  preeminence  of  Germany  as  the 
guiding  thread  to  lead  the  student  through  the  intri- 
cacies of  general  European  history.  All  the  great  in- 
ternational struggles,  he  points  out,  have  been  fought 
on  German  soil,  from  the  Thirty  Years'  War  to  the 
great  struggle  against  NapKjleon.  The  two  great  ever- 
present  factors  of  the  entire  medieval  period — the  Pa- 
pacy and  the  Empire— fought  out  their  diflferences  on 
German  soil  and  through  German  personages.  Even 
the  great,  striking  personalities  of  European  history, 
thinks  this  writer,  must  be  accorded  to  Germany  rather 
than  to  France.  This  volume,  which  is  excellently 
•  printed  and  provided  with  indexes  and  notes,  is  also 
supplied  with  several  mays  and  bibliographical  lists. 
A  very  keen  and  informing  study  of  the  German 
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Empire,  setting  forth  its  political  and  economic  oppor- 
tunities and  analyzing  the  character  of  its  people  and 
the  aims  of  its  imperial  policies,  has  been  written  by 
Mr.  O.  Eltzbacher.  This  writer,  who  is  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  the  English  reviews,  has  called  his  work 
"Modern  Germany"  (Button),  and  has  sub-headed  it 
"Her  Political  and  Economic  Problems,  Her  Policy, 
Her  Ambitions,  and  the  Causes  of  Her  Succfess."  He 
opens  with  a  discussion,  by  comparison,  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  state  in  England  and  in  Grermany,  and  this 
is  probably  the  most  interesting  and  original  chapter. 
The  expansion  of  Germany  and  the  problems  this  brings 
to  the  front  .with  regard  to  Austria  and  Russia ;  the 
German  world-policy  and  the  significance  it  has  for 
Anglo-Saxon  countries  ;  the  German  Emperor  as  a  po- 
litical factor  ;  the  German  army  ;  the  Social  Democratic  * 
party;  the  rural  industries,  waterways  and  canals, 
railways  and  chemical  industries  of  Grermany,  and  the 
German  fiscal  policy  are  the  subjects  of  subsequent 
chapters.  Mr.  Eltzbacher  writes  in  a  clear,  suggestive 
style,  and  has  added  an  excellent  index  and  bibliog- 
raphy to  complete  his  text. 

The  second  volume  of  J.  Holland  Rose's  "  Develop- 
ment of  the  European  Nations  from  1870  to  1900'*  has 
come  to  us  from  the  Putnams.  The  first  volume  of  this 
excellent  historical  work  was  noticed  in  these  pages  last 
month.  Dr.  Rose  has  the  faculty  of  writing  history 
in  an  entertaining  way  and  making  the  essential  facts 
stick  in  the  memory.  The  work  is  well  provided  with 
maps,  and  has  a  number  of  useful  appendices,  including 
several  historic  documents. 

A  study  of  "The  Carthage  of  the  Phoenicians  in  the 
Light  of  Modern  Excavation "  has  been  written  by 
Mabel  Moore  and  published,  with  numerous  illustra- 
tions, by  the  Duttons. 

ECONOMIC  DISCUSSIONS. 

Mr.  Sidney  A.  Reeve's  volume  entitled  "The  Cost  of 
Competition"  (McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.)  is  a  terse  pres- 
entation of  the  radical  socialistic  position.  Many  of 
the  evils  of  tlie  modern  industrial  system,  which  most 
students  of  these  problems  hope  to  mitigate,  at  least, 
through  various  forms  of  government  regulation,  Mr. 
Reeve  would  attempt  to  do  away  with  altogether 
through  the  elimination  of  competition  as  a  factor. 
The  traders,  in  short,  according  to  Mr.  Reeve's  argu- 
ment, since  they  are  non-producers,  are  obtaining  their 
present  rewards  only  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  actual  pro- 
ducers. Our  whole  industrial  scheme  must  be  reduced 
to*  a  system  of  natural  exchange  of  labor  and  goods. 
The  book  is  a  clever  argument  for  socialism,  and  de- 
rives added  force  from  many  illustrations  of  state 
socialism  which  it  is  able  to  cite  from  modern  life. 

"  The  Modern  Trust  Comjmny,— Its  Functions  and 
Organization,"  by  F.  B.  Kirkbride  and  J.  E.  Sterrett 
(Macmillan),  is  the  first  attempt  to  incorporate  in  book 
form  a  working  knowledge  of  trust-company  methods. 
So  important  have  these  organizations  become  in  mo<l- 
em  business  life  that  it  is  almost  necessary  for  every  one 
conducting  even  the  most  modest  financial  operations  to 
have  an  elementary  understanding  of  the  principles  on 
which  they  are  founded.  In  the  present  volume  the 
authors  give  a  detailed  description  of  such  forms  and 
systems  as  have  commended  themselves  as  best  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  the  average  trust  company.  Organizers  of 
such  institutions  should  find  this  information  very  help- 
ful. The  information  is  also  important  to  all  who  have 
business  dealings  with  trust  companies,  however  slight. 


Mr.  Henry  Clews  give?  in  "The  Wall  Street  Point 
of  View"  (New  York :  Silver.  Burdett  &  Co.)  some  of 
his  unique  personal  observations  and  vivacious  com- 
ments on  America's  great  stock  market  and  the  busi- 
ness developments  of  the  last  few  years.  The  book  be- 
gins with  a  study  of  "  the  Street "  as  a  gauge  of  business 
prosperity.  There  are  interesting  chapters  on  the  rail- 
road problem,  the  management  of  our  industrial  enter- 
prises, trusts  and  corporations,  and  such  practical  topics 
as  the  art  of  making  and  saving  money  and  business 
education.  The  second  part  of  the  work  is  largely  his- 
torical, dealing  with  the  relations  of  Wall  Street  to  the 
national  government,  and  reviewing,  especially,  the 
Cleveland  and  Harrison  administrations  and  the  policy 
of  President  McKinley.  There  are  several  timely  chap- 
ters on  social  problems,  especially  "Labor  Unions  and 
Arbitration  "  and  "  The  Masses  and  the  Classes."  Alto- 
gether, it  is  an  unusual  book,  and  one  likely  to  attract 
attention  in  this  era  of  forceful  social  and  economic 
discussion. 

For  "The  Defects  of  Fire  Insurance  and  the  Rem- 
edy," by  J.  G.  Warner  (published  by  the  author,  307.  West 
Ninety-eighth  Street,  New  York  City),  the  claim  is  made 
that  it  is  published  exclusively  in  the  interest  of  the 
insured.  It  deals  with  the  problems  connected  with 
the  adjustment  of  insurance  losses  under  the  compli- 
cated system  that  has  grown  up  in  the  United  States. 
Many  of  the  mysteries  connected  with  modern  property 
insurance  are  explained  and  cleared  away  by  this  vol- 
ume, notably  those  related  to  the  prevalent  system  of 
"co-insurance."  The  writer  is  an  expert  of  many  years* 
experience,  who  has  studied  the  principles  of  fire  insur- 
ance and  formulated  definite  courses  of  procedure  to  be 
followed  by  the  insured  in  securing  the  adjustment  of 
claims  against  the  great  companies.  This  is  believed 
to  be  the  only  considerable  work  of  its  scope  or  charac- 
ter ever  written  or  published.  It  certainly  contains 
much  information  that  cannot  fail  to  be  of  service  to 
any  property-owner,  and  the  author  has  adopted  the  un- 
usual and  commendable  course  of  taking  an  affidavit  to 
the  truth  of  the  various  statements  contained  in  his  book. 

A  PEW  VOLUMES  OP  ESSAYS. 

Mr.  C.  F.  G.  Masterman,  fellow  of  Christ  College, 
Cambridge,  and  literary  editor  of  the  London  Daily 
NewSy  who  has  just  been  elected  to  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, has  written  a 
number  of  essays  on 
the  "feeling  of  the 
present  day"  in  poli- 
tics and  philosophy. 
These  essays  have  been, 
gathered  into  a  book 
entitled  "In  Peril  of 
Change"  (New  York: 
B.  W.  Huebsch).  They 
are  written  in  the 
trenchant,  journalis- 
tic style  of  which  the 
author  is  master.  The 
dominant  note  is  op- 
position to  the  imperi- 
alism whose  voice  for 
o.  V.  G.  MASTERMAN.  adecade  hasbeen  Rud- 

yard  Kipling. 
John  Lane  has  published  in  pamphlet  form,  for  Mr. 
Alfred  Stead,  the  latter^s  essay  on  "Japanese  Patriot- 
ism."   Mr.  Stead  is  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Jap^a 
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and  the  Japanese,  and  in  this  essay  he  does  not  attempt 
to  curb  his  enthusiasm. 

"The  Age  of  the  Earth"  is  the  title  of  the  main 
essay  which  gives  the  name  to  a  collection  of  geological 
studies  published  by  Dutton,  by  W.  J.  Sollas,  of  Ox- 
ford University.  This  volume  is  intended  for  rather 
advanced  students  of  geology.    It  is  illustrated. 

BOOKS  ABOUT  PAINTINGS. 
A  sumptuously  printed  and  illustrated  two  volume 
history  of  "  Pre-Raphaelitism  and  the  Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood"  is  the  result  of  W.  Holman  Hunt's  re- 
cent years  in  memoir- 
writing.  The  book  is 
published  by  the  Mac- 
millans.  It  is  really  a 
history  of  the  art-de- 
velopraent  in  England 
for  half  a  century,  with 
much  that  is  of  fascina- 
ting interest  in  the  way 
of  biographical,  remi- 
niscent, and  travel  sig- 
nificance. Indeed,  as 
Mr.  Hunt  himself  says, 
it  is  a  history  "across 
whose  stage  must  pass 
most  of  the  masters  of 
thought  of  the  latter 

half  of  the  nineteenth  w.  holman  hunt. 

centurr."  Mr.  Hunt 

would  call  the  attention  of  the  British  artists  anew  to 
all  that  was  fine  in  the  pre-Raphaelite  movement,  as  a 
corrective  for  the  rage  for  Continental  training.  For- 
eign training  in  art,  indeed,  he  would  have  us  believe, 
is  for  Englishmen  **  most  pernicious  and  altogether  to 
be  shunned  by  students  of  the  race  to  which  Chaucer, 
Shakespeare,  Miltoo,  and  the  great  fathers  of  our  own 
art  belonged." 

Reproductions  of  the  great  paintings  of  animals 
have  been  published  in  attractive  typographical  form, 
ivith  a  story  written  around  them,  as  "  a  record  of  the 
good  deeds  and  good  qualities  of  what  humanity  is 
pleased  to  call  the  lower  animals."  The  book  is  en- 
titled "A  Book  of  Mortals"  (Macmillan),  and  has  been 
compiled  by  F.  A.  Steel.  Some  appreciative  inter- 
pretations of  the  artists'  ideas  complete  the  comment  on 
the  paintings. 

A  TREATISE  ON  PARK  SYSTEMS. 
"The  First  County  Park  System,"  by  Frederick  W. 
Kelsey  (New  York:  J.  S.  Ogilvie  Publishing  Com- 
pany), Is  the  title  of  a  history  of  the  Essex  County  parks 
of  Xew  Jersey.  The  ten-year  period  covered  by  this 
hi!^tory  has  been  notable  for  the  increased  interest  in 
park  development  in  many  parts  of  our  country.  Never 
before  were  park  systems  on  so  grand  a  scale  conceived 
or  undertaken  in  America,  The  publication  of  this 
book  is  itself  an  evidence  of  this  growing  interest.  The 
K<sex  County  system  is  not  the  only  undertaking  of 
like  scope,  but  it  is  believed  to  be  the  first  projected  and 
J^irried  out  by  an  American  county  government.  The 
bf>f)k  relates  the  history  of  the  enterprise  in  detail,  ex- 


plaining many  points  likely  to  be  subjects  of  discussion 
wherever  similar  park  schemes  are  broached.  The  con- 
cluding chapter  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  some  of  the 
experiences  of  other  large  park  systems  in  various  parts 
of  the  country. 

OTHER  NEW  B6OKS. 
Mr.  Howard  Pyle  has  written  and  illustrated  in  his 
own  inimitable  way  **The  Story  of  the  Champions  of 
the  Round  Table"  (Scribners).  Mr.  Pyle  writes  as  fas- 
cinatingly as  he  illustrates.  This  book  would  be  an 
excellent  one  to  put  into  the  hands  of  a  young  boy  or 
girl  who  wished  to  get  the  spirit  of  one  of  the  finest  old 
series  of  legends  of  English  history. 

A  restatement  of  the  Bible  story  of  Christ  in  mod- 
ern language,  for  young  boys,  has  been  written  by 
William  Byron  Forbush  and  published  by  the  Funk  & 
Wagnalls  Company.  It  is  entitled  "  The  Boys'  Life  of 
Christ,"  and  is  illustrated  with  eight  half-tone  plates, 
chiefly  from  the  Hofmann  paintings. 

A  new  collection  and  translation  from  the  original 
Latin  and  Italian  texts  of  "The  Writings  of  Saint 
Francis  of  Assisi "  has  been  prepared  by  the  Rev.  Pas- 
chal Robinson,  of  the  Order  of  Friars  Minor,  and  pub- 
lished by  the  Dolphin  Press,  Philadelphia.  A  repro- 
duction of  the  della  Robbia  statue  of  Saint  Francis 
serves  as  the  frontispiece,  and  Father  Robinson  has 
added  an  introduction  and  a  number  of  explanatory 
and  historical  notes.^ 

The  third  volume*  in  the  new  edition  of  the  writings 
of  Benjamin  Franklin  (Macmillan),  edited  by  Albert 
Henry  Smyth,  covers  the  years  1750  to  1T59,  inclusive. 
No  former  edition  of  Franklin's  writings  has  ever  ap- 
proached this  in  fullness.  The  letters  deal  with  every 
conceivable  subject,  and  many  of  them, — notably  those 
devoted  to  Franklin's  scientific  discoveries,— are  of  the 
liveliest  interest  even  at  the  present  day. 

A  collection  of  "The  Most  Popular  Home  Songs,'* 
selected  and  arranged  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Clifford  Noble, 
has  been  published  by  Hinds,  Noble  &  Eldredge.  This 
includes  many  of  the  best-known  songs,  sacred  and 
secular,  in  English,  and  the  translations  and  adapta- 
tions of  a  number  of  "The  Home  Songs  of  Other 
Nations,"  including  most  of  the  national  hymns  of 
Europe. 

"The  Outlook  to  Nature,"  by  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey 
(Macmillan),  contains  four  lectures  delivered  last  win- 
ter in  Boston  under  the  auspices  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Club.  These  lectures  make  a  wholesome  appeal 
for  rational  nature-study,  and  for  a  better  adaptation 
of  our  country  schools  to  their  environment.  Of  special 
importance  is  the  address  on  "The  School  of  the 
Future." 

Prof.  Greorge  Edward  Woodberry  studies  the  literary 
career  of  the  poet  Swinburne  in  a  small  monograph, 
"Algernon  Charles  Swinburne"  (McClure,  Phillips), 
in  the  "Contemporary  Men  of  Letters"  series.  A  new 
portrait  of  Swinburne  (by  Frederick  Hollyer)  is  the 
frontispiece. 

Still  another  book  by  Charles  Wagner,— this  one 
entitled  "The  Gospel  of  Life"  (McClure,  Phillips). 
This  is  a  series  of  sermons,  translated  from  the  French 
by  Cleveland  Palmer. 
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OTHER  BOOKS  RECEIVED. 


Advanced  Algebra.  By  Arthur  Schultze,  Ph.D.  Macmillan. 

Argumentation  and  Debate.  By  Craven  Laycock  and  Rob- 
ert L.  Scales.    Macmillan. 

Back  to  Arcady.    By  Frank  W.  Allen.    H.  B.  Turner  &  Co. 

Bible  and  Spiritual  Criticism,  The.  By  Arthur  T.  Pierson. 
Baker  &  Taylor  Company. 

Bible  History.  By  Pastor  X.  Koenlg.  McClure,  Phillips 
&Co. 

Billy  Brackett's  Frenzied  Filosophy.  By  W.  W.  Brackett, 
416  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Boy  from  Missouri  Valley,  The.  By  Elbert  Hubbard,  E. 
Aurora,  N.  Y. 

Child  in  the  Church,  The.  By  Horatio  N.  Ogdeft.  Jennings 
&  Graham. 

Children's  Letters.  By  Elizabeth  Colson  and  Anna  G.  Chit- 
tendon.    Hinds,  Noble  &  Eldredge,  New  York. 

Choses  de  France.  By  C.  Fontaine.  William  R.  Jenkins, 
New  York. 

Cities  of  Paul.  By  William  B.  Wright.  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&Co. 

Cily  Government  for  Young  People.  By  Charles  D.  Wlllard. 
Macmillan. 

Class  Struggles  In  America.  By  A.  M.  Simons.  Charles  H. 
Kerr  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

Climbers,  The.    By  Clyde  Fitch.    Macmillan. 

Collected  Poems  of  Wilfred  Campbell,  The.    Revell. 

Columns  Upon  Which  to  Support  our  Republic.  By  F.  E. 
Cudell,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Competent  Life,  The.    By  Thomas  D.  West,  Sharps vlUe,  Pa. 

Confessions  of  John  Allen,  The.  Handel  &  Phillips  Co., 
Chicago. 

Course  of  Study  In  the  Eight  Grades.  By  Charles  A.  Mc- 
Murry,  Ph.D.    Macmillan. 

Dairy  Chemistry.    By  Harry  Snyder.    Macmillan. 

Dalmar,  Daughter  of  the  Mill.  By  Charles  W.  Cuno.  Reed 
Publishing  Company,  Denver,  Colo. 

Daveniwrt,  Russell  Wheeler.    Putnams. 

Deutsche  Reden.    By  Rudolf  Tombo.    Heath. 

Divine  Man,  The.  By  Joseph  Ware.  True  Light  Publish- 
ing Company,  Mechanlcsburg,  Ohio. 

Eminent  Engineers.  By  Dwlght  Goddard.  The  Derry-Col- 
lard  Company,  New  York. 

Endless  Life,  The.  By  Samuel  McChord  Crothers.  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin. 

English  Grammar  for  Beginners.  By  James  P.  Klnard,  Ph.D. 
Macmillan. 

Europe  on  Four  Dollars  a  Day.  By  Charles  N.  Hood,  Medina, 
N.  Y. 

Faithless  Favorite,  The.    By  Edwin  Sauter,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Figure  Skating.    By  H.  R.  Ygleslas.    Dutton. 

Finite  and  Infinite.    By  Thomas  Curran  Ryan.    Llpplncott. 

First  Science  Book.    By  Lothrop  B.  Higglns.    GInn. 

Great  Iniquity,  A.    By  Leo  Tolstoy.    Macmillan. 

Guide  to  the  Ring  of  the  Nlbelung,  A.  By  Richard  Aldrlch. 
Ditson. 

Half  Century  Messages  to  Pastors  and  People.  By  D.  W.  C 
Huntington.    Jennings  &  Graham. 

Health  and  the  Inner  Life.    By  H.  W.  Dresser.    Putnams. 

Her  Memory  Book.    By  Helen  Hayes.    Harper. 

Heretics.  By  Gilbert  K.  Chesterton.  The  Bodley  Head, 
New  York. 

Heritage  of  Youth,  The.  By  David  Watson.  Jennings  & 
Graham. 

Herodes  und  Marlamne.    Edited  by  Edward  S.  Meyer.    Holt. 

Hlstorlettes  et  Po6sles.  By  Marie  M.  Roblque.  William  R. 
"^  Jenkins,  New  York. 

Hymn  Treasures.  By  Grace  M.  Everett.  Jennings  &  Gra- 
ham. 

In  Our  Convent  Days.  By  Agnes  Reppller.  Houghton, 
Mifflin. 

Island  of  Sunshine.    By  '*  Tropica."    Putnams. 


Jesus  Christ  and  the  Christian  Character.    By  Frtncis  G. 

Peabody.    Macmillan. 
Joke  Book  Note  Book.    By  Ethel  W.  Mumford.   Pan!  Eldrr 

&  Co.,  San  Francisco. 
King  Lear.    Edited  by  Charlotte  Porter  and  Helen  A.  Clarke 

Crowell. 
Leontlne  Stanfleld's  Book  of  Verse.    J.  S.  Ogilvie  PnblUh 

ing  Company,  New  York. 
Letters  from  the   Dead   to   the  Dead.    By  Oliwr  Lecior 

Houghton,  Mifflin. 
Letters  to  Beany.    By  Henry  A.  Shute.    Everett  Prw«. 
Lewis  Carroll  Birthday  Book,  The.    By  Christine  T.  Herri.  I 

A.  Wessels  Company,  New  York. 
Life  and  Light.    By  George  D.  Boardman.    Griffith  A  Row- 
land, Philadelphia. 
Life  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.    By  George  C.  Egglfstoa^ 

Barnes. 
Medical  Features  of  the  Papyrus  Ebers.    By  Carl  E  ">o 

Klein,  M.  D.,  Chicago. 
Menehunes,  The.    By  Emily  F.  Day.    Paul  Elder  &  Co. 
Metamorphose.      By  Orlando  K.  Fitzsimmons.     Progrf* 

Publishing  Co.,  Buffalo. 
My  System.    By  J.  P.  MuUer.    Stechert,  New  York. 
Nation    Builders.     By   Edgar   M.  Bacon   and  Andrew  C. 

Wheeler.    Eaton  &  Mains,  New  York. 
Only  a  Grain  of  Sand.    By  Charles  M.  Taylor.    WiB^nt 

Philadelphia. 
Oriental  Studies.    By  Lewis  D.  Burdlck.    The  Irving  t«, 

Oxford,  N.  Y. 
Prairie  and  the  Sea,  The.    By  William  A.  Quayle.   Je nnic^^ 

&  Graham. 
Principles  of  Oral  English.    By  Erastus  Palmer  and  L  ^. 

Sammls.    Macmillan. 
Real  Electric  Toy-Making  for  Boys.     By  Thomas  M.  St. 

John,  848  Ninth  Avenue,  New  York. 
Royalty  of  Jesus,  The.    By  Naphtall  Luccock,  D.D.   J« 

nings  &  Graham. 
School  House,  The :  Its  Heating  and  Ventilation.  By  Joseph 

A.  Moore,  Rosllndale,  Boston. 
Selections  from  the  Poetry  of  John  Payne.    By  Tracy  tai 

Lucy  Robinson.    The  Bodley  Head,  New  York. 
Shreds.    By  Margaret  L.  Corlies,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 
Sicily.    By  St.  Clair  liaddeley.    Dutton. 
Socialistic  View  of  Mr.  Rockefeller,  A.    By  John  Spftrpt 

Charles  H.  Kerr  &  Co.,  Chicago. 
Songs  of  Faith  and  Hope.    Edited  by  James  M.  Black.  J'^- 

nin§$&  Graham. 
Spain  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.    By  Elizabeth  M.  \X^ 

mer.    A.  C.  McClurg  «fe  Co.,  Chicago. 
Story  of  the  Three  Dolls,  The.    By  Josephine  S.  Gat^ 

Bobbs-Merrill. 
Studies  in  the  Old  Testament.    By  Charles  H.  Monran  ar^ 

Thomas  E.  Taylor.    Jennings  &  Graham. 
Success  Through  Vibration.    By  Mrs.  L.  Dow  Balllett  A^ 

lantlc  City. 
Successful  Men  of  To-Day  and  What  They  Say  of  Sucr«v 

By  Wilbur  F.  Crafts.    Funk  &  Wagnalls. 
Tales  from  Dickens.      By  Hallle  Ermlnle  Rives.    Bob>* 

Merrill. 
Thoughts  I  Met  on  the  Highway.    By  Henry  Norman.   TV 

Everett  Press. 
True  Doctrine  of  Prayer,  The.    By  Leander  ChambcrUc 

Baker  &  Taylor  Co. 
Valley  of  Dreams,  The.     By  H.  Hayden  Sands.    Al^rrO 

Bartlett,  Boston. 
War  Inconsistent  with  the  Religion  of  Jesus  Chri«t.   ^' 

David  Low  Dodge.    Ginn. 
When  Joy  Begins.    By  Clara  E.  Laughlln.    Revell. 
Whitewashing  Julia.    By  Henry  Artlinr  Jones.   MactnUlAiL 
Wonderful  Wishes  of  Jaoky  and  Jean.    By  Mary  A.  Dict^> 

son.    A.  Wessels  Co.,  New  York. 
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DIRT  IS  VARIOUS — ^always  out  of  place.  It  mars  lives  and 
homes  and  people.  ^Tis  the  best  of  good  manners  to  be  clean.  A 
cake  of  HAND  SAPOLIO  is  half  a  social  introduction. 


QTY  SOIL  IS  SMUT,  smoke,  grime.  Country  soil  is  just 
clean  dirt — ^wholesome,  but  not  pretty.  Both  yield  to  HAND 
SAPOLIO.  The  daintiest  soap  made.  Indispensable  to  every  one 
who  desires  the  real  beauty  of  perfect  cleanliness. 


THE  PORES  are  the  safety  valves  of  the  body.  If  they  be 
kept  in  perfect  order  by  constant  and  intelligent  bathing  a  very 
general  source  of  danger  from  disease  is  avoided.  HAND  SAPOLIO 
is  unequaled  as  a  gentle,  efficacious  pore-opener.  Other  soaps 
chemically  dissolve  the  dirt— HAND  SAPOLIO  removes  it.  Other 
soaps  either  gloss  over  the  pores,  or  by  excess  of  alkali  absorb  the 
healthful  secretions  which  they  contain. 

Its  price  is  small,  its  use  a  fine  haJ>it« 


Pianos  That  Pay 

The  piano  for  you  is  the  one  that  will  be  as  good  for  your  children's 
children  as  it  is  for  you  now. 

Kranich  &  Bach  piano  encasings  —  Grand  and  Upright  —  are  never 
excelled  for  elegant  desig^n,  handsome  finish,  and  decorative  beauty. 

Kranicb  ^  Bach  pianos— Grand  and  Upright— are  honestly  made, 
durably  built,  and  embody  more  exclusive  features  of  scale,  strings 
lag,  action,  and  tone  than  any  other  piano  made. 

The  strings  are  longer.  The  sounding  boards  are  larger.  The 
actions  are  more  delicately  balanced.  They  embrace  more  true  scientific 
devices  of  real  value  for  producing  artistic  effects.  They  stay  in  tune 
better.     They  last  longer. 

We  make  in  our  own  factory  every  part  of  our  pianos — and  one  quality 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

^«  Senate  Important  news  developments  last 
Mthe^  month  within  and  without  the  halls 
Haxt  Bill.  q£  Congress  tended  to  focus  attention 
more  and  more  on  the  fortunes  of  the  Hepburn 
railroad-rate  bill  in  the  United  States  Senate. 
llie  manner  in  which  the  bill  was  brought  before 
the  Senate  was  in  itself  both  unusual  and  unex- 
pected. It  had  been  well  understood,  as  pointed 
out  in  these  pages  last  month,  that  the  Repub- 
lican majority  in  the  Senate  was  divided  on  the 
principles  of  the  measure,  particularly  on  the 
question  of  the  extent  to  which  the  revision  of 
the  rates  determined  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  should  be  intrusted  to  the  courts. 
It  had  been  generally  assumed,  however,  that 
those  Senator's  who  considered  the  Hepburn  bill 
defective  in  this  particular  would  unite  on  an 


SSNATOa  TILLMAN,  OP  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

(Who  reported  the  railroiMi-rate  blU  to  the  Senate.^ 


THE  LATEST  iiECKuiT.— From  the  VrtB^  (Philadelphia). 

amendment  which  would  be  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate with  the  bill  by  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
Commerce.  But  in  the  deliberations  of  this  com- 
mittee before  the  bill  was  reported  a  curious 
situation  had  developed,  resulting  in  the  failure 
of  the  advocates  of  any  amendment  to  command 
a  majority  of  the  committee,  so  that  the  bill  was 
at  last  reported  to  the  Senate  exactly  as  it  came 
from  the  House.  This  action,  of  course,  in  no 
way  forestalled  the.  introduction  of  amendments 
in  open  Senate,  and  it  soon  became  known  that 
several  important  changes  in  the  terms  of  the  bill 
were  contemplated  by  Senators  of  both  parties. 
Perhaps  the  newspapers  laid  undue  stress  on  the 
fact  that  the  bill  was  put  in  charge  of  Senator 
Tillman,  of  South  Carolina,  a  member  of  the 
minority  party, — a  fact  that  indicated  the  essen- 
tially non-partisan  character  of  the  measure, 
although  it  is  not  stranee  tliajt  tlje^p^g^ceratic 
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make  deposit  in  court  or  give  bond  to  pay  the 
difference  between  the  new  rate  and  the  one 
previously  enforced.  Another  amendment,  pro- 
posed by  Senator  Clay,  of  Georgia,  prohibits 
railroads  from  dealing  in  coal,  coke,  or  oil, 
and  further  prohibits  railroad  ownership  of 
such  properties  except  for  supplying  the  rail- 
road's own  need.  A  decision  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  rendered  on  February  19. 
had  already  laid  down  the  proposition  that  & 
railroad  engaged  in  buying  and  selling  as  well 
as  in  transporting  coal  cannot  reduce  its  rates 


SENATOR  DOLLIVER,  OF  IOWA. 

(Leading  Republican  advocate  of  the  Hepburn  rate  bill.) 

minority  in  the  Senate  should  seek  to  make  po- 
litical capital  of  the  all  but  universal  popular 
demand  for  the  passage  of  a  rate  bill.  This 
failure  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Committee 
and  of  the  Republican  majority  in  the  Senate  to 
agree  on  one  particular  provision  of  the  bill 
should  not  be  construed  as  a  failure  to  accept 
the  reasonableness  and  justice  of  the  measure  as 
a  whole.  Incorporated  in  the  bill  are  many 
provisions  which  undoubtedly  would  go  far  to 
mitigate  the  real  grievances  of  shippers.  It  is 
believed  by  conservative  students  of  the  problem 
that  discriminating  rates  and  rebates  would  be 
prevented  by  the  enactment  of  this  bill  if  it  is 
possible  to  prevent  them  by  any  form  of  statute 
law.  There  is  a  genuine  demand  for  legislation 
against  these  abuses,  a  demand  which  cannot  be 
obscured  by  discussions  of  the  constitutionality 
of  the  rate-fixing  clause.  In  the  Senate,  last 
month,  the  principal  speech  against  the  Hepburn 
bill  was  made  by  Mr.  Foraker,  of  Ohio,  who 
holds  that  the  enforcement  of  existing  laws 
would  practically  do  away  with  all  the  evils 
aimed  at  by  the  bill. 

An    amendment   to    the   bill,    intro- 
Carriers.     ^^^^^  ^7  Senator  Knox,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, provides  that  in  cases  where 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  orders  a 
new  rate,    which   remains  unenforced    pending 
appeal  to  the  courts,  the  railroad  company  shall 


SENATOR  FO RAKER,  OF  OHIO. 

(Opponent  of  rate  regulation  in  the  raJ: 

for  carrying  coal  to  a  point  where  a>] 
be  made  on  a  contract.  The  court  d«l 
such  practice  was  subversive  of  the 
commerce  law,  which  requires  that  thai 
for  carrying  sliall  apply  to  all  shippers, 
decision  acquires  great  significance,  not  only  in 
connection  with  the  pending  legislation  in  Con- 
gr^^mt  also  in  view  of  the  inveatigation  into 
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the  operations  of  the  coal-carrying  roads  which  is 
about  to  be  undertaken  under  a  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  both  houses  of  Congress  and  signed  by 
President  Roosevelt.  Mr.  Bailey,  of  Texas,  the 
Democratic  leader  of  the  Senate,  proposed  an 
amendment  which  would  prevent  the  suspension 
by  the  courts  of  rates  made  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  pending  litigation. 

,    Another    Supreme    Court    decision 

Testimony  /ii    .  ,     ,    _  * ,  ,    ,  .    , 

Anti-Trust  handed  down  last  month  has  especial 
^*'*"*  significance  in  view  of  the  proceed- 
ings recently  begun  by  the  Government  at  Chi- 
cago against  the  packers'  combination.  Certain 
witnesses  in  this  case  against  the  packers  and  in 
similar  proceedings  brought  by  the  Government 
under  the  anti-trust  law  have  claimed  immunity 
under  an  act  passed  by  Congress  in  1903.  The 
Supreme  Court  concludes,  however,  that  the 
immunity  guaranteed  to  witnesses  by  that  legis- 
lation is  personal  and  individual,  and  that  no 
person  is  excused  from  testifying  against  a  cor- 
poration with  which  he  may  be  connected,  or 
against  the  ofiBcials  of  such  a  corporation.  In 
two  cases  brought  against  the  General  Paper 
Company  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  the  Su- 
preme Couiii  reached  a  similar  conclusion,  and 
the  power  of  the  courts  to  com'pel  testimony  in 


SENATOR  HETBUBN,  OF  IDAHO. 

(Author  of  the  pure-food  bill.) 


the  anti-trust  cases  seems  to  have  been  fully  es- 
tablished. Protection  of  a  corporation  against 
unreasonable  search  and  unlawful  discrimina- 
tions should,  of  course,  be  guaranteed,  and  what 
constitutes  an  unreasonable  search  or  an  un- 
lawful discrimination  will  have  to  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  court.  Nevertheless,  the  hands 
of  the  Government  in  the  prosecution  of  these 
trust  cases  have  been  greatly  strengthened  by 
this  decision. 

h  od-  ^®^*'  ^^  ^^®  ^*^®  ^^^^'  ^^®  most  im- 
for  portant  measure  before  Congress  last 
Oklahoma  ?  j^^^nth  was  the  Statehood  bill,  which 
had  been  passed  by  the  House  early  in  the  ses- 
sion, and  was  amended  by  the  Senate,  on  March  9, 
so  as  to  strike  out  all  reference  to  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico.  As  finally  passed  by  the  Senate, 
the  bill  provided  for  the  admission  of  Oklahoma 
and  Indian  Territory  as  a  single  State.  The 
compromise  suggested  to  the  House  involved  an 
amendment  providing  for  the  submission  of  the 
question  of  admission  to  Arizona  and  New  Mex- 
ico separately.  This  amendment  had  been  passed 
by  the  Senate  before  the  proposition  to  restrict 
the  bill  to  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  had 
been  carried.  It  became  clear  before  the  bill 
had  gone  to  a  conference  committee  that  the 
sentiment  of  the  country,  while  divided  as  to  the 
fitness  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  for  State- 
hood under  any  conditions,  was  practically  united 
on  the  desirability  of  speedily  admitting  Okla- 
homa, and  the  fear  that  a  continued  disagree- 
ment between  the  two  branches  of  Congress 
would  endanger  Oklahoma's  prospects  of  admis- 
sion caused  unusual  pressure  to  be  brought  to 
bear  on  members  of  the  House  in  favor  of  the 
bill  as  finally  amended  by  the  Senate. 

The  Heyburn  pure-food  bill,  as  passed 
Pure-Food  by  the  Senate,  provides,  for  the  manu- 
Queation.  fo^Q^y^YQ  and  sale  of  adulterated  or 
misbranded  foods,  drugs,  medicines,  or  liquors 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Territories,  and 
the  insular  possessions  of  the  United  States 
similar  penalties  to  those  prescribed  for  the 
same  misdemeanor  in  any  of  our  States.  It  also 
prohibits  the  shipment  of  such  goods  from  one 
State  to  another  or  to  a  foreign  country.  Thus, 
certain  practices  to  which  State  laws  do  not  ap- 
ply will  be  done  away  with  under  this  federal 
law.  The  chief  administrative  agency  in  the 
enforcement  of  this  new  law  will  be  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  But  this  department  will 
have  no  authority  to  set  up  arbitrary  standards 
of  purity  in  dealing  with  foods  or  liquors.  All 
such  questions  will  be  determined  by  the  courts, 
the  Department  of  Agrjcijlt^re  ,sm-^^^ly 
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as  an  agent  in  bringing  cases  before  the  courts. 
While  this  federal  law  was  needed  and  will  un- 
doubtedly accomplish  much  that  could  not  be 
brought  about  under  the  operation  of  existing 
State  law«,  it  would  be  a  great  mistake,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  conclude  that  the  inspection  laws 
of  the  different  States  will  be  made  useless  by  the 
passage  of  a  federal  law.  These  State  laws  are 
quite  as  much  needed  in  their  own  province  as 
before.  Elsewhere  in  this  number  of  the  Review 
OP  Reviews  the  whole  subject  of  modern  food 
science  is  discussed,  and  it  is  shown  in  that  ar- 
ticle that  State  inspection  is  the  only  practicable 
method  of  abolishing  many  of  the  evils  of  which 
complaint  has  been  made  in  the  course  of  the 
recent  debates  in  Congress. 

In  a  special  message  to  Congress, 
Problems,  transmitting  the  report  of  the  Isth- 
mian Canal  Commission  on  the  find- 
ings of  the  board  of  consulting  engineers  on  the 
Panama  Canal,  President  Roosevelt  definitely 
recommends  a  lock  canal  having  a  summit  level 
85  feet  above  the  sea.  The  engineers'  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  such  a  canal  is  $139,705,200,  and 
it  is  stated  that  the  work  may  be  completed  in 
eight  and  a  half  years.  A  majority  of  the  board 
of  consulting  engineers,  with  one  member  of  the 


Canal  Commission,  favored  a  sea-level  canal,  tlie 
cost  of  which  was  estimated  at  $247,021,000,  and 
the  required  time  of  construction  at  twenty  years. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  both  economic  and 
engineering  considerations  entered  largely  into 
the  decision  of  this  question.  President  Roose 
velt,  Secretary  Taft,  and  the  Canal  Commission 
were  compelled  to  give  due  weight  to  the  prol>- 
lems  of  cost  and  rapidity  of  construction.  It 
is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  engineers,  acting 
strictly  in  their  professional  capacity,  would 
attach  the  same  importance  to  these  matters  as 
to  the  purely  technical  aspects  of  canal-buiM 
ing.  Furthermore,  a  wrong  impression  seems  to 
have  gone  out  through  the  country  regarding 
the  preponderance  of  engineering  opinion.  Al 
though  a  majority  of  the  consulting  board,  in 
eluding  the  foreign  engineers,  were  in  favor  of  a 
sea-level  canal,  a  majority  of  all  the  engineers 
who  have  had  the  problem  under  advisement, 
including  both  Americans  and  foreigners,  had 
declared  for  the  lock  system.  Each  plan,  of 
course,  has  its  peculiar  advantages  and  disad 
vantages.  But  the  smaller  initial  cost  and  tlie 
greater  speed  in  construction  are  factors  in 
the  problem  which  will  undoubtedly  tell  pow 
erfully  in  Congress  in  favor  of  the  President  s 
proposition.     The  Senate  committee's  inve^tiga 
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tionof  conditions  on  tho  Isthmus  and  of  various 
matters  concerning  the  undertaking  of  the  canal 
enterprise  by  the  United  States  was  continued 
last  month  with  apparently  meager  results,  in 
our  department  of  ''  Leading  Articles  of  the 
Month "  will  be  found  somo  reference  to  sani- 
tary conditions  on  the  Isthmus  and  an  estimate 
of  the  value  of  the  work  dont?  there  l)y  Colonel 
(lorgas  in  overcoming  the  two  greatest  impedi- 
ments of  canal  construction  on  the  Isthmus, — 
yellow  fever  and  malaria. 

re  n     .    Secretary  Shaw's  decision,  last  month. 

The  Rectnt     ^  .       -.  , .       .  ,  ,    . 

iiotitff  to  assist  m  relieving  the  money  strin- 
strmgency.  ggncy  in  Xew  York  through  depos- 
its of  government  funds  in  banks  was  eagerly 
welcomed  in  Wall  Street.  Import  of  gold 
in  moderate  amount  from  Englaml  to  this  coun- 
trj'.  and  announcement  that  very  large  loans 
had  been  made  by  European  markets  to  our 
bankers,  mark  an  interesting  turn  in  a  financial 
situation  which  has  been  unusually  perplexing. 
rhe  striking  phenomenon  of  the  past  seasons 
money  stringency  waB  the  existence  of  a  strain, 
^lmultaneously,  on  almost  all  important  money 
markets  of  the  world.  At  New  York,  the  bank 
reserve  of  cash  had  fallen,  as  early  as  November 
i',  below  the  legally  required  ratio  of  reserve  to 
liability  ;  in  the  last  week  of  December,  demand 
loans  had  touched  125  per  cent,  in  Wall  Street. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Berlin  market  was  under- 
going the  severest  pressure  experienc^ed  since 
the  collapse  of  its  industrial  speculation  in  1900. 
The  president  of  the  Imperial  German  Bank 
declared  in  December  that  this  cash  reserve  was 
the  lowest,  and  his  liabilities  much  the  highest, 
reached  at  that  season  in  seven  years,  and  th(j 
bank's  official  discount  rate  rose  to  the  very 
unusual  height  of  6  per  cent.  At  London,  the 
Bank  of  England's  ratio  of  reserve  to  liability 
fell  that  same  week  to  the  lowest  figure  reached 
in  December  for  seventeen  years.  What  made 
tho  movement  more  interesting  was  the  fact 
that  this  strain  on  the  money  markets,  instead 
of  checking  speculation  on  the  stock  exchanges, 
had  been  accompanied  by  violent  further  rise  in 
prices.  It  was  not  at  all  clear  what  would  be 
the  end  of  this  double  movement,  which  at  least 
suggested  that  stock  speculation  was  absorbing 
capital  whicli  the  money  market  could  not  easily 
spare.  The  higher  prices  go,  in  a  speculative 
movement,  the  larger  must  be  the  bank  loans 
obtained  to  support  the  speculation.  This  situa- 
tion was  on  the  present  occasion  aggravated  by 
the  use  of  enormous  sums  of  money  to  ''  tie 
up"  or  partially  corner  certain  important  stocks, 
with  a  view  to  their  subsequent  manipulation 
on  the  market     Coming  along  with  a  probably 


unprecedented  demand  for  money  for  use  in  the 
legitimate  channels  of  trade  and  industry,  it  was 
not  strange  that  the  situation  should  have  caused 
some  misgiving. 

Starting  the  new  year  with  the  Wall 
the  Street  money  rate  at  60  per  cent., — 
Situation.  ^^^  highest  figure  for  the  month  in 
twenty-eight  years, — the  strain  at  New  York  was 
eventually  relieved  in  three  different  ways.  Stock 
Exchange  speculation  had  continued  excitedly 
through  January  and  a  part  of  February,  with 
the  volume  of  daily  sales,  on  the  Exchange, 
reaching  nearly  2,000,000  shares,  or  considerably 
more  than  double  the  normal  figure.  In  six 
weeks,  New  York  bank  loans  had  expanded  $60,- 
000,000,  and  by  the  middle  of  February, — a  time 
when  mon(*y  rates  usually  fall  to  the  lowest  fig- 
ures of  the  year, — call  loans  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change; went  to  8  per  cent.,  while  two-months 
loans  on  the  best  collateral  commanded  6  percent. 
The  first  recourse,  in  the  search  for  relief,  was  a 
collapse  of  inflated  Stock  Exchange  prices.  Many 
active  stocks  fell  20  and  30  points  from  the  high 
level  of  January  ;  in  most  of  them,  all  the  ad- 
vances scored  since  last  summer  were  canceled. 
Next,  when  tlie  February  money  market  reached 
its  highest  figures  Wall  Street  bankers  turned 
to  London  and  Paris.  On  those  markets,  money 
had  grown  easier  since  the  year  began,  and  the 
bank  position  stronger.  The  amount  of  money 
borrowed  by  New  York,  under  these  circum- 
stances, has  been  variously  estimated  at  between 
twenty  and  fifty  million  dollars  ;  it  is  certain,  at 
all  events,  that  New  York  banks  were  able  to 
reduce  their  own  loans  <52 1,000,000  in  the  four 
weeks  during  which  this  foreign  capital  was 
coming  into  the  country. 

Penally,  in  March,  the  New  York 
^ Demands^  money  market  was  helped  by  a  mod- 
erate return  of  currency  from  the  in- 
terior to  the  East,  and  by  deposit  of  $10,000,000 
government  funds  with  the  national  banks.  Ap- 
parently, the  strain  was  relieved  by  these  vari- 
ous expedients,  and  equilibrium  restored.  There 
remains,  however,  the  test  of  the  market's  capa- 
city to  absorb  the  new  issues  of  securities  ex- 
pected now  to  come  upon  it.  Such  applications 
for  capital  are  always  large  at  tliis  tin)e  of  year  ; 
they  are  likely  to  run  much  above  the  average 
during  1906,  however,  from  the  fact  that  nu- 
merous borrowings,  notably  for  railway  improve- 
ment aijd  extension  purposes, were  postponed  last 
autumn  because  of  the  tight  money  market. 
Upward  of  $400,000,000  of  such  new  issues 
have  already  been  announced  in  the  New  York 
market.     The  very  low  ft>gifi£|d  lyt>I]^OgHe 
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PRESIDENT  GEORGE  F.  BAER,  OF  THE  PHILADELPHIA  k, 
READING  RAILROAD. 

<Chairman  of  the  anthracite  operators  in  their  negotiations 
with  the  mine  workers.) 

New  York  City  bond  sale  during  February  was 
one  sign  of  the  relation  of  supply  of  investment 
capital  to  demand  for  it.  All  this  lends  peculiar 
interest  to  the  question  what  the  course  of  the 
markets  will  l)e  when  the  heavy  demand  for 
money  from  the  harvest  districts  begins,  a  few 
months  from  now.  The  problem  is  complicat- 
ed by  the  fact  that,  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  trade  activity  and  industrial  prosperity 
continue,  with  the  normal  absorption  of  capital 
in  such  directions. 


strike.  Almost  simultaneously  with  the  publi- 
cation of  this  letter  the  United  States  Steel  Cor 
poration  and  several  railroads  which  are  large 
consumers  of  soft  coal  made  an  emphatic  pro- 
test against  the  strike.  These  two  factors,  the 
moral  weight  of  the  President's  request  and  the 
economic  weight  of  the  coal -consumers'  protest, 
led  to  a  partial  reconsideration  on  the  part  of 
the  bituminous  operators,  and  a  second  confer 
ence  was  called  to  meet  at  Indianapolis  on  Marcli 
19.  On  that  date  Mr.  Robbins,  who  was  known 
to  favor  concessions  to  the  miners,  resigned  the 
chairmanship  of  the  operators  and  Mr.  J.  H. 
Winder,  of  Columbus.  Ohio,  was  elected  in  his 
place.  The  predominant  sentiment  among  the 
soft-coal  operators  was  opposed  to  compromise 

o   7*:      X4U  In  the  meantime,  the  anthracite  oper 

Position  of  the  .      .         -,  -,    •  n        ^ 

Anthracite  ators  iiad  Under  advisement  the  prop 
Operators.  Qgi^JQ^g  made  by  the  miners'  union 
the  substance  of  which  was  stated  in  these  pages 
last  month.  Their  answer  to  these  propositions 
was  given  to  the  public  on  March  12.  All  the 
demands  of  the  miners  were  denied  by  the  oper 
ators,  and  as  a  counter-proposal  it  was  8Ugge8te<i 
that  the  awards  made  by  the  Anthracite  Coai 
Strike  Commission  tliree  years  ago,  and  th«' 
principles  and  the  methods  established  by  the 
commission  for  carrying  out  those  awards,  sliouli 
he  continued  for  a  further  term  of  three  years 


S/*if7/'n  ^  ^^^"  ^^^  record  closed  for  February 
in  the  a  Strike  of  the  bituminous  mine  work- 
Coai  Fields.  ,.,.s  was  believed  by  many  to  be  in- 
evitable. The  Indianapolis  conference  had  failed 
to  reach  any  agreement,  and  there  was  no  pros- 
l)ect  of  the  reopening  of  negotiations,  so  far  as  the 
bituminous  operators  were  concerned.  A  change 
in  the  situation  took  place  early  in  March.  One 
important  factor  in  bringing  about  this  change 
was  a  letter  addressed  by  President  Roosevelt  to 
Mr.  Francis  L.  Robbins,  ])rosident  of  the  Pitts- 
burg Coal  Company,  and  to  Mr.  John  Mitchell, 
president  of  the  I'nited  Mine  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica. In  this  letter  the  President  strongly  urged 
that  f   "  "rfit-r  effort  should  be  made  to  avert  a 
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from  the  termination  of  the  present  agreement 
on  March  31.  President  John  Mitchell,  of  the 
United  Mine  "Workers,  thereupon  addressed  an- 
other communication  to  Chairman  Baer,  of  the 
operators*  committee,  asking  for  a  second  con- 
lerence  between  representatives  of  the  miners 
and  the  operators  in  an  endeavor  to  avert  a  strike. 
It  had  then  been  maintained'  by  the  operators 
that  the  wages  demanded  were. higher  than  the 
wages  paid  for  similar  classes  of  labor  in  other 
coal-producing  regions.  Mr.  Mitchell  contends, 
on  the  other  hand ,  that  higher  wages  than  those  de- 
manded are  already  paid  in  many  of  the  bitumi- 
nous mining  districts.  Mr.  Mitchell  gives  full 
credit  to  the  Coal  Strike  Commission  for  its  efforts 
to  bring  about  peace  in  the  anthracite  districts, 
but  he  points  to  the  expressions  of  the  commis- 
sion itself  implying  doubt  as  to  the  permanency  of 
\[%  findings.  Most  of  the  grievances  alleged  by 
the  miners  are  of  a  technical  nature,  and  the 
public  had  only  the  remotest  interest  in  them. 
They  are  all  matters  which,  it  would  seem, 
can  properly  be  determined  by  means  of  arbi- 
tration. The  real  difference  of  principle  be- 
tween the  anthracite  operators  and  their  work- 
men is  on  the  question  of  the  '^open  shop." 
The  miners  in  their  first  demands  insisted  on 
formal  recognition  of  the  union.  The  operators 
declared  themselves  unalterably  opposed  to  such 
recognition,  and  the  prospects  of  a  strike  seemed 
last  month  to  hinge  on  the  question  whether  or 
not  the  miners  would  insist  on  their  original  de- 
mand. No  one  who  followed  the  course  of  the 
great  strike  of  190*2  in  its  preliminary  stages 
can  have  failed  to  notice  the  vastly  improved 
IK)sition  of  the  anthracite  operators  as  respects 
public  opinion.  In  1902,  the  operators  were 
reluctant  to  recognize  the  public  as  a  party  hav- 
ing any  vital  interest  in  the  controversy.  In 
1906,  the  greatest  care  has  been  taken  to  place 
t^efore  the  public  the  case  of  the  operators  in  its 
most  attractive  light,  and  it  is  hardly  to  be 
denied  that  in  all  the  earlier  stages  of  the  nego- 
tiations, last  month,  the  sympathy  of  the  public, 
which,  while  it  believes  in  the  miners'  right  to  or- 
ganize, really  cares  veiy  little  whether  its  coal  is 
mined  by  a  union  or  a  non-union  man  so  long  as 
that  man  is  well  treated  and  fairly  paid  for  his 
labor,  was  with  the  operators  on  the  general  issue. 
When  these  pages  were  closed  for  the  press,  on 
March  20,  the  operatoi-s  had  accepted  Mr.  Mitch- 
elTs  overtures  for  a  conference,  to  consider  new 
propositions. 

j^^        Notwithstanding  the  convincing  ar 
Philippine    gument  made  by  Secretary  Taft  for 
Sftiiatio^.    ^^^  Philippine  tariff  bill,  that  meas- 
ure, after  passage  in  the  House  by  a  large  ma 


jority,  was  rejected  last  month  by  the  Senate 
committee  on  the  Philippines,  and  was  not  even 
reported  adversely  to  the  Senate.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  passage  of  this  bill  would  have 
done  much  to  smooth  the  path  of  those  who  are 
striving  to  establish  more  amicable  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Filipinos. 
At  the  provincial  Philippine  elections,  held  on 
March  1,  it  is  stated  that  there  was  general  free- 
dom from  disorder.  Eight  provincial  governors 
were  reelected.  The  battle  of  American  troops 
with  hostile  Moros  in  the  crater  of  the  lava  cone 
at  the  top  of  Mount  Dajo  was  at  first  erroneously 
supposed  to  have  some  connection  with  a  Philip- 
pine insurrectionary  movement.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  these  Mohammedans  of  Jolo  were,  as 
General  Wood  described  them,  *'a  band  of  out- 
laws who,  recognizing  no  chief,  had  been  raid- 
ing friendly  Moros,  and,  owing  to  their  defiance 
of  the  American  authorities,  had  stirred  up  a 
dangerous  condition  of  affairs."  It  is  well 
understood  by  our  War  Department  that  the 
resistance  offered  by  these  fanatics  bears  no  re- 
lation whatever  to  the  general  Philippine  situa- 
tion. Practically  the  entire  band  of  600  Moros 
was  exterminated,  while  the  loss  to  our  troops 
was  15  men  killed  and  about  65  oflBcers  and 
men  wounded.  The  Moros  used  their  own  chil- 
dren as  shields  during  the  conflict,  and  among 
the  600  killed  were  many  women,  although  the 
American  oflBcers  made  repeated  efforts  to  save 
both  women  and  children. 

i-i.  1/     u   ,  Investigating  committees  of  one  sort 

The  New  York  11  •  1 

Insurance  and  another  are  appointed  at  every 
Report.  session  of  the  New  York  Legislature. 
But  seldom  does  their  work  command  general 
notice,  much  less  hearty  and  unreserved  ap- 
proval, within  and  without  the  State.  This  has 
been  the  experience  of  Seuator  Armstrong's  in- 
surance committee,  which  held  public  sessions 
in  New  York  City  during  the  last  four  months 
of  1905.  It  has  now  reported  the  results  of  its 
work  to  the  Legislature,  together  with  a  series 
of  recommendations  designed  to  put  an  end  to 
many  of  the  abuses  brought  to  light  in  the  course 
of  the  investigation.  Among  the  most  radical 
of  these  propositions  is  the  prohibition  of  syn- 
dicate operations  on  the  part  of  insurance  ofli 
cials.  The  committee  would  also  limit  the  writ- 
ing of  new  business  by  any  company  in  a  single 
year  to  the  sum  of  $150,000,000,  and  would 
strictly  limit  the  nature  of  investments  of  life 
insurance  companies.  Many  other  recommenda- 
tions were  derived  from  the  various  lines  of 
testimony  followed  by  the  committee  under  the 
able  direction  of  its  counsel,  Mr.  Charles  E. 
Hughes.     On  the  much-discussed  question  of  de- 
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that  a  royal  commission  had  been  appointeii  to 
investigate  life  insurance  in  Canada  and  make 
a  report  to  be  submitted  at  the  coming  session 
of  the  Dominion  Parliament. 


STATE  8BNATOK  WILLIAM   W.  ARMSTRONG,  OF  NEW  YORK. 

(Chairman  of  the  legislative  committee  which  has  com- 
pleted the  most  exhaustive  investigation  of  insurance 
management  ever  made.) 

ferred  dividends,  the  committee  declares  its  opin- 
ion that  sucli  dividends  should  be  prohibited, 
that  there  should  be  an  annual  distribution  of 
surplus,  to  be  applied  in  reduction  of  premiums, 
in  purchase  of  additional  insurance,  or  in  cash 
payments,  at  the  option  of  the  insured.  The 
resume  of  the  testimony  taken  at  the  public 
sessions  of  the  committee  is  a  remarkable  piece 
of  work,  and  renders  effective  for  legislative 
purposes  an  immense  amount  of  information 
wliich,  but  for  tlie  unique  ability  of  the  commit- 
tee's counsel,  must  have  remained  undigested, 
and  hence  practically  useless.  The  insurance 
companies  have  availed  themselves  of  oppor- 
tunites  offered  by  tlie  Legislature  to  present 
their  objections  to  the  several  bills  introduced  in 
pursuance  of  the  Armstrong  committee's  recom- 
mendations, and  it  seems  quite  probable  that  some 
modifications  will  be  made  in  these  bills  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  representations  made  by  the 
companies.  These  modifications,  however,  are 
in  matters  of  detail  only.  In  principle,  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Armstrong  committee  are 
heartily  indorsed  by  American  public  opinion, 
and  their  enactment  into  la)\^  is  almost  uni- 
ve^'«<^liy  demanded.      It  was  recently  announced 


The  frequent  and   familiar  declara- 
Spiritof     tion  that  the  boss  and  the  machine 
Pennsylvania.  ^^^^  deprived  some  American  States 
and  cities  of  self-government  has  had  its  abrupt, 
unexpected,  and  conclusive  answer  in  the  laws 
enacted  at  the  special  session  of  the  Pennsylva 
nia  Legislature,  just  adjourned.     Xo  State  has 
been  more  boss-ridden  than  Pennsylvania.     No 
cities  have  been  more  powerless  in  the  hands  of 
a  local   machine   than    Philadelphia   and   Pitts 
burg.     A  year  ago,  wiien  the  Legislature  ad 
journed,    boss   and    machine   seemed    supreme. 
With  much  salutary  social  legislation  passed  at 
the  session  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
machine  rulers  of  the  State,  on  all  political  issues 
public  interests  and   public  morals  were  ruth 
lessly   disregarded.     The  charters  of   both   the 
great  cities  of  the  State  were  amended   to  per 
petuate  machine  rule.     Every  demand  for  legis 
lation,  such  as  exists  in  other  great  States,  for 
the    registration  of  voters,   uniform  primaries, 
the  suppression  of  corruption,  the  reform  of  tho 
civil  service,  the  abolition  of  lucrative  fees,  and 
the  legislative  reapportionment  of  the  State  wa.^ 


"<^y  d 
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not  only  denied,  but  those  urging  these  reforms 
were  treated  by  the^  legislative  committees  be- 
fore whom  they  appeared  witli  an  open  derision 
and  contumely  without  parallel  in  the  most 
shameless  annals  of  our  State  capitals. 

For  a  brief  season  it  seemed  as  if  the 
fielding  to  late  Senator  Quay  had  established  a 
MaekiMJiuie.  permanent  political  tyranny  to  which 
lesser  men  could  succeed  and  administer  as  des- 
potically. But  it  is  now  perfectly  clear  that  it 
was  not  self-government  that  had  been  in  abey- 
ance, but  the  desire  to  exercise  this  power.  The 
State  was  consenting.  For  many  and  diverse 
causes,  all  classes, — the  vast  base  of  labor  in  a 
mining  and  manufacturing  State,  the  small 
/arnjer,  the  corporation  stockholder  (in  Penn- 
sylvania equal  in  number  to  a  tenth  of  the 
roters),  and  the  professional  and  corporate  lead- 
ersliipof  the  State, — were  all,  by  a  majority,  con- 
senting to  the  machine  and  its  supremacy. 

^^^  When   the  election,  last  November, 

s»eepfor    and  Still  more  the  reports  made  by 

Rtform.  working  politicians  in  the  best  or- 
ganized- and  informed  machine  in  the  land, 
showed  that  these  classes  wanted  a  change,  the 
machine  and  its  leaders  changed  instantly.  A 
pliant  governor  was  as  prompt  to  call  the  Ijegis- 
latare  in  extra  session  as  he  had  been  to  find 
reasons  for  the  vilest  excess  of  the  political 
plunderers  of  the  State.  The  same  Legislature 
IS  before  met,  and  in  a  brief  session  passed  every 
Treasure  for  which  reformers  had  been  asking 
n  vain  for  twenty-five  years, — two  of  them  in 
nore  drastic  form  than  any  one  had  yet  pro- 
>o8ed.  Save  that  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  is 
Wore  precise  and  severe  than  any  yet  passed, 
xcept  in  Connecticut,  and  the  separation  and 
►rotection  of  the  civil  service  of  Philadelphia 
lore  complete  than  has  yet  been  enacted  for  an 
American  city,  the  new  legislation  follows  the 
eneral  trend  of  such  measures  in  other  States'. 

But  in  Pennsylvania,  where  nothing 
p^rrstSvon    '^^^  been  done  before,  the  new  laws 

constitute  a  legislative  revolution.  It 
!  of  mere  internal  interest  that  a  State  apportion - 
lent,  delayed  in  one  particular  for  thirty  years, 
as  been  carried  out  on  fair  lines.  So  was  the 
?turn  of  the  Philadelphia  charter  to  old  lines, 
laintaining  the  responsibility  of  the  mayor, 
nd  the  consolidation  of  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny 
8  one  municipality.  It  is  a  mere  by-product 
f  the  New  York  insurance  revelation  that  the 
'ennsylvania  Insurance  Superintendent,  whose 
ees  were  $50,000  a  year,  has  been  stripped  of 
hem.     lint  it  is   of  vital  moment  that  in  the 


second  State  of  the  Union,  where  at  least  a 
tenth  of  its  entire  vote  has  been  tainted  by  per- 
sonation and  padded  lists,  an  efficient  registra- 
tion act  has  been  adopted  for  all  its  cities,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pittsburg,  and  all  lesser,  holding  a 
third  of  its  population,  now  or  in  the  near  future. 
A  cofrupt  practices  act  limits  all  political  ex- 
penditure for  nomination  or  election  to  organ- 
ized channels  (a  candidate  or  committee  treas- 
urers), names  the  objects  for  which  it  can  bo 
expended,  and  requires  the  criminal  courts  on 
complaint  of  five  electors  to  investigate  any 
election,  save  for  federal  Senator,  and  provides 
for  proceedings  through  quo  warranto  to  oust 
any  candidate  against  whom,  not  only  corrupt 
expenditure,  but  outlays  not  authorized  by  law, 
can  be  proved.  All  this  machinery  for  registra- 
tion and  corrupt  practices  applies  to  the  uni- 
form primaries  which  after  November  1  become 
the  only  method  of  party  government  and  party 
nomination,  primaries  which  have  an  Australian 
ballot  and  enable  a  voter  to  bind  his  delegate  to 
a  designated  nomination.  No  one  of  the  greater 
States  has  as  yet  so  hedged  about  corrupt  politics 
and  corrupt  voting  with  equal  safeguards,  penal- 
ties, and  publicity,  or  so  summary  a  legal  process. 

Nor  has   any  great   American    city 
^Rejuienaiion''  ^^^^  Philadelphia  had  its  entire  civil 

service,  from  laborer  upward,  not 
only  made  subject  to  appointment  on  competi- 
tive examination,  but  protected  from  removal 
except  on  charges  and  a  hearing,  forbidden  to 
enter  a  polling-place  or  to  approach  it  within 
one  hundred  feet  save  to  vote,  to  serve  on  a 
political  committee  or  in  a  convention  or  attend 
either  to  take  any  "  active  part  in  political  man- 
agement," or  to  suggest,  solicit,  collect,  receive, 
or  urge  political  contributions.  Even  the  police 
cannot  enter  a  polling-place  save  to  make  an  ar- 
rest, though  their  presence  at  the  count  is  per- 
mitted under  another  act.  If  personal  registra- 
tion twice  a  year,  uniform  primaries,  an  efficient 
corrupt  practices  act,  and  a  thorough  civil-ser- 
vice reform  can  make  political  action  honest  and 
free,  Philadelphia  is  about  to  pass,  in  its  elec- 
tions, from  the  worst  to  the  best  position  amon<^ 
our  large  cities.  Its  February  election,  in  which 
the  City  party  beat  the  machine  by  10,000  votes 
on  a  light  poll  in  a  canvass  without  excitement, 
gives  very  nearly  the  first  instance  in  our  muni- 
cipal history  of  a  citizens'  reform  party  with  a 
permanent  division  organization  and  a  capacity 
for  polling  its  vote  in  an  "  off  election  "  equal 
to  the  machine.  If  maintained,  this  alone  is. 
as  important  an  advance  in  civic  reform  and 
responsibility  as  that  marked  by  the^^fo 
legislation  just  enacted  in  PennsylvanS 
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A  substantial  reduction  in  the  price 
^Hotes^'  of  gas  to  private  consumers  was  se- 
cured last  month  in  New  York,  where 
the  State  commission  appointed  under  the  legis- 
lation of  1905,  after  a  series  of  exhaustive  hear- 
ings and.  inquiries,  fixed  upon  80  cents  per 
thousand  feet  as  a  price  that  would  yield  a  fair 
return  to  the  gas  companies  on  their  actual  in- 
vestment. Meanwhile,  Piiiladelphia  is  not  the 
only  American  city  where  the  local  legislature 
shows  itself  responsive  to  the  demands  of  tlie 
public.  One  unexpected  outcome  of  the  recent 
outbreak  of  crime  in  the  city  of  Chicago  was  the 
raising  of  the  saloon  licenses  from  $500  to 
$1,000  a  year.  The  ordinance  making  this  in- 
crease in  the  license  fee  was  introduced  into  the 
City  Council  for  the  purpose  of  providing  the 
cost  of  an  increased  police  force,  but  it  is  note- 
worthy that  when  the  liquor  interests  combined 
to  defeat  the  proposition  they  were  outvoted  in 
the  Council.  A  movement  for  bettering  local  con- 
ditions in  an  American  city  which  has  no  self- 
government  is  especially  deserving  of  support  at 
this  time  from  Americans  evei-ywhere  who  are 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  their  national  capital. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  more  than  a  year  ago 
President  Roosevelt  called  upon  Congress  for 
legislation  that  would  help  make  Washington  a 
model  city.  There  are  now  before  Congress  bills 
to  improve  housing  and  health  conditions  in 
Washington,  and  to  protect  childhood  in  the  na- 
tional capital  by  requiring  compulsory  education, 
by  opening  playgrounds,  by  providing  a  juvenile 
■court,  and  by  prohibiting  child  labor.  These 
<3fforts  at  municipal  and  civic  betterment,  which 
in  other  American  cities  are  initiated  by  the 
people,  can  succeed  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
■only  through  the  action  of  Congress,  since  resi- 
dents of  the  District  have  no  vote.  There  are 
certain  conditions  and  needs  in  the  capital  city 
which  the  casual  visitor  would  never  imagine 
could  exist  thei.  .  These  matters  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  every  Senator  and 
Representative,  and  we  especially  conmiend  to 
•our  readers  the  special  March  number  of  Charitirs 
•and  the  Commons^  of  New  York  City,  which  con- 
tains full  information  and  outlines  certain  re- 
forms in  housing  and  sanitation  which  those  best 
■qualified  to  form  opinions  have  deemed  essential 
to  the  city's  truest  welfare. 

Protection  ^^^^^  events  of  the  last  month  em- 
of         phasize    the    belief,    developed    else- 

Niagara.  ^jj^re  in  this  issue,  that  an  interna- 
tional treaty  with  Great  Britain  is  the  surest 
protection  for  Niagara  Falls.  Recently  has 
come  to  light  an  attempt  to  revive  the  only 
<* unlimited"  charter  for  Niagara  water  rights, 


MR.  BOOKER  T.  WASHTNOTON. 

(For  twenty-flve  years  principal  of  Tuskegee.) 

long  thought  to  be  dormant.     The   Appellate 
Division  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  now  decidins: 
whether  the  Niagara  Irrigation  and  Water  Sep 
ply  Company  has  earned  its  charter  privileges 
If  it  has,  and  if  capital  is  forthcoming  to  bui'i 
its  projected  open  canal  from  the  La  Salle  abo^e 
the  falls  to  the  Devil's  Hole  below,  the  scenery 
lover   may  well    feel  hopeless,   since   even  tk 
strictly  *< limited"  rights  of  the  power  cora}^ 
nies  now  operating  are  conservatively  estimat«>3 
to  contain  in  themselves  a  serious  menace  to  thf 
beauty  of  the  falls.     By  referring  such  CA&e> 
not  to   New  York  State  or  Ontario   Province 
but  to  the  executors  of  international  river  r^p- 
lations,  fair  and    final    consideration  would  U 
insured    both    to  sentiment  and   to  comniercr 
Just  now  the  path  is  puzzling.     Four  bills  were 
passed  last  month  by  the  New  York  Senate  re 
pealing  as  many  moribund  charters  for  Niagan 
water.     Instant  outcry  against  favorable  actir»n 
by  the  Assembly  came  from  some  quarters,  ou 
the  ground  that  the  bills  were  aiding  the  tv" 
operating  power  companies  to  kill  off  their  rival* 
and  to  form  a  *' Niagara  Trust"  !     The  success 
ful  issue  of  the  State  Department's  negotiation- 
with  England  and  Canada  would  raise  Niagara 
affairs  to  a  clear  plane.    At  present,  only  the  lack 
of  an  expected  authoritative  report  from  the  Id 
ternational  Waterways  Commission  bars  furtb»^r 
progress  toward  the  treatyV^jOOQlC 
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.  The  celebration  of  the  twenty- fifth 
Qyarttr-  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
c,«t«i,/«/.  Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  In- 
stitute,  at  Tuskegee,  Ala.,  on  April  4,  5,  and  6, 
will  commemorate  much  more  than  the  comple- 
tion of  a  quarter-century  in  a  single  institution's 
life.  The  occasion  really  marks  an  epoch  of 
progress  in  the  development  of  the  negro  race 
m  America.  Principal  Booker  T.  Washington 
and  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  institute,  fully 
realizing  the  broad  significance  of  this  anniver- 
sary, have  planned,  not  only  to  offer  a  display 
of  the  growth  and  present  status  of  their  school 
(including  the  growth  of  Hampton  Institute, 
Tuskegee's  parent),  but  to  exhibit,  so  far  as 
may  be  possible,  the  history,  progress,  and 
present  condition  of  the  American  negro.  On 
this  occasion  eminent  men  of  both  the  white  and 
the  colored  races  of  North  and  South  will  come 
together  and  exchange  views  on  the  subject  of 
negro  education  and  training.  The  record  of 
Tuskegee  for  tlie  past  twenty-five  years  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  which  any  institution,  North  or 
South,  might  well  be  proud.  The  distinctive 
aims  and  services  of  the  institute  have  been  de- 
scribed more  than  once  in  the  pages  of  this  mag- 
azine. In  the  near  future  we  hope  to  present  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  characteristic  train- 
ing of  the  negro  race  conducted  by  Hampton 
and  Tuskegee. 

Mtmai'  ^'^^  Olympic  Games,  successfully  re- 
Atkietic  vived  ten  years  ago,  are  among  the 
Cootetts.  jQQg^^  stirringof  international  arrange- 
ments. Enthusiasm  marks  the  departure  of  the 
thirty  athletes  chosen  to  bear  the  American 
shield  on  their  breasts  at  Athens,  April  22  to 
May  2.  That  they  will  bear  it  to  victory  seems 
doubtful.  Few  college  undergraduates  could 
obtain  leave  of  absence  between  the  dates  ap- 
pointed, and  since  the  American  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation wisely  deferred  to  faculty  wishes  in  every 
case,  only  three  present  intercollegiate  stars 
could  be  taken, — Schick,  of  Harvard  (runs)  ; 
Friend,  of  Chi9ago,  and  Levitt,  of  Williams 
(hurdles).  The  remainder,  however,  are  the  pick 
of  our  athletic  clubs,  from  New  York  to  Port- 
land, from  Boston  to  New  Orleans,  and  among 
them  are  such  former  college  champions  as  Prin- 
stein,  of  Princeton  (jumps),  and  Sheldon,  of 
Yale  (weights).  Perhaps  they  will  accomplish 
the  prophecy  of  Mr.  James  E.  Sullivan,  secre- 
tary.treasurer  of  the  association,  **  I  think  we 
will  come  away  with  the  most  points  when 
the  whole  thing  is  over  at  Athens."  Mr.  Sulli- 
van has  been  appointed  special  commissioner  to 
the  games  by  President  Roosevelt.  They  are 
really  an  important   international   event.     The 


Crown  Prince  of  Greece  is  president.  The  Greek 
committees  at  Athens  subscribed  about  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  toward  the  sum  raised  by  Amer- 
ican sportsmen  to  pay  the  team's  expenses.  The 
readiness  with  which  the  association  obtained 
this  amount  shows  the  American  feeling. 

Gen.  John  M.  Schofield,  who  died  on 
^^otea!'     March  4,  had  long  been  retired  from 

active  service  in  the  army,  but  was 
well  remembered  by  the  American  public  for  his 
useful  and  honorable  career  during  and  after 


THE  LATE  GENERAL  JOHN  M.  8CHOFIEI^D. 

the  Civil  War.  A  West  Point  graduate  in  the 
same  class  with  Sheridan,  Hood,  and  MacPher- 
son,  General  Schofield  had  reached  the  highest 
position  of  command  in  our  army,  and  had  also 
enjoyed  the  distinction,  exceptional  for  an  Ameri- 
can army  officer,  of  holding  the  civil  post  of  Sec- 
retary of  War.  Two  other  American  puidic  men 
whose  deaths  have  occurred  since  the  last  num- 
ber of  the  Review  went  to  press  were  ex-Speaker 
David  B.  Henderson,  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, who  a  few  years  ago  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  national  legislation,  and  the  Hon. 
James  Stephen  Hogg,  of  Texas,  who  had  served 
his  State  for  two  terms  as  governor.  The  death 
of  Professor  Samuel  P.  Langley,  secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  caused  a  shock  to  many 
scientific  men  throughout  the  country,  by  whom 
Professor  Langley's  achievements  were  held  in 
the  highest  regard.  A  sketch  of  the  long  career 
of  Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony,  the  eminent  advocate 
of  woman  suffrage,  appears  elsewhere  in  this 

number  of  the  Review  op  Review^ 
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particulars.  (1)  The  colonial  conference,  which 
was  to  take  place  during  the  present  year,  is  to 
be  postponed  until  next  year  ;  (2)  the  importa- 
tion of  Chihese  workmen  into  the  TranBVMl 
which  is  the  pet  scheme  of  the  mining  magnates 
in  the  Rand,  is  to  be  stopped  provisionally,  the 
final  settlement  of  the  question  being  left  with 
the  Transvaal  legislature  about  to  be  elected; 
(3)  the  form  of  government  for  the  two  Sontli 
African  colonies  is  to  be  changed.  The  Balfour 
ministry  had  proposed  to  treat  the  two  territories 
as  crown  colonies,  only  one  branch  of  their  legis 
lature  being  elective.  In  accordance  with  the 
plans  of  the  new  Liberal  ministry,  however,  eacl 
of  these  territories  is  to  be  absolutely  selfgov 
erning,  as  much  so  as  Cape  Colony  or  the  D(»^ 
minion  of  Canada. 


SIR  EDWARD  OBEY,  GREAT  BRITAIN*S  NEW  MINISTER  OF 
FOREIGN  AFFAIRS. 

In  King  Edward's  speech  opening 
Parliament  Parliament  (February  19),  which  is 
in  Session,  ^gg^j^j^y  ^jj^  programme  of  tlie  new  min- 
istry, are  set  forth  the  measures  for  discussion 
and  legislation  during  the  next  two  years.  The  ^ 
address  announced  the  granting  of  represent- 
ative government  to  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange 
River  Colony,  and  the  postponement  of  the  co- 
lonial conference.  Measures  were  promised  for 
improving  the  government  of  Ireland,  ''associat- 
ing the  people  with  the  conduct  of  Irish  affairs  ;  " 
to  amend  the  Education  Aet ;  to  deal  with  trade  dis- 
])utes,  workmen's  compensation,  the  equalizing  of 
tra<le  rates  in  London,  the  unemployed,  merchant 
shipping,  Scottish  crofters.  Irish  lalxjrers,  com- 
nitTcial  corru]>tion.  and  colonial  marriages  ;  to 
jiiiolish  the  property  qualification  of  county  jus- 
tices, and  to  prevent  {)lural  voting  at  elections. 
The  references  to  Ireland  in  the  King's  speech 
])lainly  indicate  a  determination  on  the  part  of 
the  government  to  refrain  in  the  future  from  the 
coercion  lieretofore  possible  under  the  terms  of 
the  Crimes  Act.  The  h>ng-vexed  question  of 
t?ducation  for  England  and  Wales  is  also  to  be 
fully  considered,  and  a  number  of  the  subjects 
mentioned  indicate  the  strength  of  the  Labor 
Contingent  in  the  new  Parliament.  The  policy 
of  the  late  jrovcrnment  is  to  be  reversed  in  three 


Briti  hP  -  ^^  general,  the  Liberal  government 
ress  During  finds  the  empire  in  prosperous,  pr:^ 
Forty  rears,  gressivc  Condition.  The  annual  finan 
cial  statement  of  the  London  Timers  declares 
that  British  trade  centers  report  improvement 
all  over  the  world.  In  this  connection,  als^x 
it  is  interesting  to  note  the  appearance  of  tie 
imperial  Blue  Book,  just  issued,  recording  fom 
years'  growth  of  the  British  Empire  as  rr 
vealed  by  the  census  of  1901.  Since  1861,  thi? 
document  shows,  the  area  of  the  empire  ha> 
increased  from  8,500,000  to  12,000,000  sqnart 
miles,  and  the  population  from  250,000,000  t 
400,000,000.  Of  these,  54,000.000  are  whit*- 
While  there  are  not  wanting  critics  who  believe 
that,  internationally  as  well  as  nationally,  Enc 
land  will  lose  in  prestige  by  the  Liberal  triunipL 
and  who  point  to  the  campaign  in  favor  of  anr.}^ 
reduction  and  the  razing  of  defenses  in  th- 
United  Kingdom  in  support  of  their  contention 
it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  the  present  Parli^ 
ment  stands  higher  in  public  esteem  than  thi- 
body  has  done  for  years,  and  that  St.  Stephen* 
has  once  more  become  the  center  of  the  empir*^ 

The  Liberal  government  will,  witi 
and  Foreign  out  doubt,  hold  Strictly  to  the  lettf  ^ 
Relations,  ^f  q^^  international  obligations  is 
curred  by  the  preceding  ministry.  How  muci. 
of  the  spirit  it  will  observe  is  another  matter 
Throughout  the  Morocco  conference  the  supped 
of  England  has  been  steadily  and  effective} 
given  to  France.  On  the  general  question  i- 
Anglo- F>ench  relations  the  advent  of  a  Liberal 
government  to  power  in  Great  Britain  seeras- 
indeed,  to  have  made  no  difference,  either  " 
sentiment  or  of  policy.  The  British  represents 
tive  at  Algeciras  has  rendered  France  all  tl-^ 
•'diplomatic  assistance"  stipulated  for  in  ti< 
Anglo-French  agreement  pf  >lj[P4(ff^^»loo5iy 
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under  the  instructions  of  Sir  Edward  Grey  as 
he  could  possibly  have  done  under  those  of 
Lord  Lansdowne.  That  was  only  to  be  ex- 
pected, not  merely  because  the  continuity  of 
foreign  policy  is  a  doctrine  that  is  now  very 
largely  accepted  by  lx)th  the  great  English  par- 
ties, but  also  because  the  Liberals  have  always 
/srored  the  friendliest  relations  with  France. 
They  were  Francophils  long  before  friendship 
with  France  became,  as  it  is  now,  the  popular 
and  applauded  policy  of  all  England. 

/^^'%^th     '^*^'^*^^**^  ^^^^  Anglo- Japanese  alliance 
Japanese     their  attitude  IS  one  of  unemotional 
Aiiianee.     indorsement.     They  will  strictly  ob- 
serve  all    its    obligations,  and  they  appreciate 
lK)th  its   importance   and    its  expediency  ;    but 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman's  references  to 
it  have  hitherto  been  somewhat  markedly  tepid, 
and  there  appears  to  .be  a  feeling  in   England 
that  the  new  government  will  rather  fall  behind 
tlian  lead  the  national  enthusiasm  in  its  favor. 
If  that  l)e  so.  it  is  probably  l^ecause  the  responsi- 
bilities thrown   upon  Great  Britain  by  tlie  alli- 
ance have  been  used   by  L<jrd  Roberts  and  tin* 
jingoes  as  an  argument  for  imposing  conscri[)- 
tion  upon  England.      The  reserve  that  is  notice- 
able in  the  tone  adopted  by  the  Liberal  leaders 
toward  the  Japanese  alliance  does  not.  however, 
foreshadow  any  change  in  the  Far-Eastern  policy 
of  Great  Britain.      In  an  abstract  sort  of  way 
they  may  still  regard  the  original  agreement  of 
l'J02  as  a  mistake,  but  they  accept  and  abide  by 
its  consequences,  and   acknowledge   themselves 
l>oand,  both    by  lionor  and  tlie  force  of  events. 
to  treat  tlie  alliance  as  one  of  the  cardinal  points 
of  British    policy.      If   their    Far-Eastern   pro- 
gramme   is    found    to   differ   in   any    way   from 
Lord  Lansdowne's.  the  difference  will   perhaps 
take  the    form   of   a  greater  readiness  to  help 
China  along  the  pathway  of  reform  from  within. 
It  was  a  Liberal  government  that  first  abolished 
extraterritoriality  in  Japan.     It  may  be  a  Lib- 
eral government  that  will  lead  in  the  .same  di- 
rection in  the  case  of  China. 


'Most 


But  while  there  is  a  certain  luke- 
MeariVu  warmness  in  their  sympathies  for 
fratieophfi."  j^pan  and  the  Japanese  alliance,  the 
Liberal  leaders  are  wholeheartedly  in  favor  of 
the  entente  cordkilc.  It  is  a  policy  they  do  some- 
thing more  than  inherit  and  subscribe  to.  It 
represents  one  of  the  comparatively  few  ideals 
in  foreign  politics  toward  which  the  Liberalism 
of  the  past  thirty  years  has  consistently  pressed. 
It  is  extremely  likely  that,  in  the  hands  of  Sir 
Edward  Grey  the  entente  with  France  will  not 
only  remain  tlie  pivot  of  Great  Britain's  Euro- 


pean policy,  but  will  be  considerably  extended. 
There  is  much  for  it  still  to  do.  In  China,  in 
Siam,  in  Abyssinia,  and  in  the  New  Hebrides 
questions  are  still  outstanding  between  France 
and  England  that  nmst  be  disposed  of  before 
the  colonial  feud  that  has  so  long  separated  the 
two  countries  can  be  considered  at  an  end.  The 
Liberals  are  believed  to  be  anxious  to  take  them 
in  hand  while  both  nations  are  in  a  negotiating 
mood,  and  when,  as  now,  they  have  got  rid  of 
the  notion  that  the  ordinary  give-and-take  of  a 
comprehensive  settlement  means  either  humilia- 
tion on  the  one  side  or  victory  on  the  other.  In 
its  European,  which  are,  of  course,  its  most  im- 
portant, aspects,  the  directors  of  Liberal  policy 
are  sincerely  desirous  of  emphasizing  the  fact 
that  the  entente  coriUah  is  a  league  for  peace,  not 
a  preparation  for  war,  and  that  it  marks  the 
burial  of  Anglo-French  animosities,  and  not  the 
beginnings  of  a  coalition  against  any  third  power. ' 
At  the  same  time,  they  recognize  that  Anglo- 
French  relations  cannot  be  considered  apart 
from  the  general  situation  in  Europe,  and  with- 
out constant  reference,  in  particular,  to  the  poli- 
cies of  Germany.  On  this  point  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  shortly  before  the  general  election,  laid 
down  with  candor  and  clearness  the  lines  of  the 
Liberal  programme.  If,  he  said,  there  were  any 
desire  in  Germany  for  an  improvement  of  Anglo- 
German  relations,  that  desire  would  meet  with 
nb  obstacle  in  England,  "provided  it  be  clearly 
understood  that  nothing  w^e  do  in  our  relations 
with  Germany  is  in  any  way  to  impair  our  ex- 
isting good  relations  with  France."  From  this 
memorable  proviso  he  deduced,  in  the  next 
sentence,  the  not  less  memorable  inference  that 
the  condition  of  any  improvement  in  Anglo- 
German  relations  must  be  that  '•  the  relations  of 
Germany  with  France,  on  all  matters  that  come 
under  the  Anglo-French  agreement,  should  be 
fair  and  good  also."  In  other  words,  the  Lib- 
erals place  France  above  Germany  in  the  scale 
of  British  interests  on  the  European  Continent. 

^  ^   ^    ,      That  does  not.   however,  implv  any 

As  to  Anglo-    ,        ,.,.  ,,  Jx         , 

German  hostility  to  Germany.  On  the  con- 
Retations.  \^xbxy,  unless  liberally  coerced  into  it 
by  the  actions  of  the  Wilhelmstrasse  itself,  the 
Liberals  are  resolved  not  to  give  an  anti-German 
point  to  their  diplomacy,  and  are  not  less  re 
solved  to  do  what  they  can  to  dissipate  the  irra- 
tional distrust  which  has  for  too  long  poisoned 
Anglo-German  relations.  They  do  not  believe 
in  the  facile  an<l  foolish  talk  that  war  between 
England  and  Germany  is  "inevitable."  Except 
for  the  suspicion  that  Germany  is  only  awaiting 
her  opportunity  to  pounce  upon  France,  there  is 
no  point  at  which  English  and  German  interests 
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^re  in  actual  disagreement. 

BlBewhere    Anglo  •  German 

differences   are    differences 

of  tendencies  merely,  and  of 

tendencies  that  have  not,  and 

perhaps  never  will,  come  to 

3,  head.     There  is  no  inten- 

t^ion  among  the  Liberals  of 

abandoning  France  for  the 
sake  of  conciliating  Ger- 
many. That,  it  is  realized, 
would  mean  only  the  loss  of 
one  friend  without  the  gain 
of  another.  But  there  is 
every  intention  of  trying  to 
formulate  Anglo-German  re- 
lations on  a  basis  of  reason 
if  not  of  cordiality. 

-   .  «     /     Very   much  the 

As  to  Russia  ^  .  .  , 

and  the      same  may  be  said 
United  states  ^^^YieUhersL\&t- 
titude  toward  Russia.     The 
common   sense  of  England 
does   not    understand    a 
friendship  with  France  that 
leaves  the  ally  of  France  out 
in  the  cold.      It   desires  an 
agreement  with  Russia,  not 
only  as  a  practical  corollary 
to  the  Anglo-French  entente^ 
but  also  because  it  is  con- 
vinced that  a  dispassionate 
examination  of  English  and 
Russian  interests,  as  a  whole 
and  point  by  point,  will  prove 
accommodation  to  be  feasi- 
ble, mutually  advantageous, 
and  fully  reconcilable  with 
the  general  sclieme  of  Russo-G( 
Gorman  relations.  Withthismc 
already  been  officially  initiated, 
every  sympathy  ;  and  if  the  m 
accommodation  arrives  during ! 
tenure  of  office  he  may  be  dc 
to  let  it  slip  by.     Toward  the 
policy  of  Liberalism  is  indis' 
the  policy  of  Conservatism, 
friendliest  possible  relations 
now  one  of  the  axioms  of  Brit 
in  which  the  Liberals  will  find 
cur.     The  general    dispositior 
problems  we  should  judge  to 
pacific   and    harmonizing   cha 
forfeiting  any  of  the  a<.l vantage 
Lansdowne's  enterprise,  and  v 
that  the  power  of  England  is 

tresses  of  the  European  status  quo,  they  will  seek     ally  enough.      After  somjo  hesitatian     M    J^ 
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Afarie  Ferdinand  Sarrien  foniied  (on  March  12) 
a  new  ministry,  composed  as  follows  : 

Premier  and  Minister  of  Justice— M.  Sarrien. 
Minister  of  the  Interioi^-Senator  Cl^menceau. 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs— M.  L^n  Bourgeois. 
Minister  of  War— M.  Eugene  Etienne. 
Minister  of  Marine— M.  Gaston  Thomson. 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction   and  Worship— M. 
Aristide  Briand. 

Minister  of  Commerce — M.  Doumergue. 
Mini&ter  of  Public  Works— M.  Jean  Bar  thou. 
Minister  of  Finance— M.  Raymond  Poincarr^. 
Minister  of  the  Colonies— M.  George  I^ygues. 
Minister  of  Agriculture— M.  Joseph  Kuau. 

Tht  Agitation  '^^^^  immediate  occasion  of  the  fall 
Ootrt/itSep-  of  the  Rouvier  ministry  will,  of 
aratforttMw.  course,  be  the  deciding  issue  in  the 
effectiveness  and  the  life  of  the  new  government. 
It  is  significant  of  the  determination  of  France 
to  follow  out  the  policy  of  separation  to  the  end 
that  Senator  Clemenceau,  under  whose  direction 
the  inventory  of  church  property  will  proceed,  is 
in  favor  of  energetic  action.  Serious  rioting  has 
continued  to  mark  the  work  of  the  government 
in  listing  the  church  property  in  different  por- 
tions of  the  republic.  It  ought  to  be  said,  how- 
ever, that,  in  the  great  majority  of  churches, 
this  listing  has  been  done  without  protest,  and 
that  the  effort  to  make  a  natiohal  demonstration 
in  favor  of  the  opposition  has  not  been  much 


U.  Lfe)N  BOURGBOI8. 

iFrench  Foreign  Minister  in  the  new  cabinet.) 


M.  FALLlkRES,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC,  AND 
MME.  PALLlkRES. 

of  a  success.  Thoughtful  Frenchmen  recognize 
that  there  has  been  no  intention  on  the  part  of 
the  government  to  desecrate  the  churches  or  to 
confiscate  their  valuables.  The  Vatican,  how- 
ever, realizes  that  there  is  to  be  no  hesitancy 
(although,  perhaps,  less  offensive  zeal)  on  the 
part  of  the  new  ministry  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  separation  law.  Although 
Pope  Pius  X.  has  not  yet  given  definite  instruc- 
tions as  to  how  the  French  clergy  are  to  act  in 
reference  to  the  new  conditions  brought  about 
by  the  separation  law,  he  has  forbidden  violent 
resistance  to  the  law.  In  a  long  encyclical  to 
the  French  bishops,  '<as  well  as  to  the  whole 
French  clergy  and  French  people,"  his  Holiness 
severely  condemned  the  overthrow  of  the  Con- 
cordat by  the  French  State,  and  inveighed 
against  the  injustice  of  withdrawing  government 
support  of  the  Church.  The  abrogation  of  the 
Concordat  is  a  breaking  of  treaties,  the  Pontiff 
claims.  He  proceeds  then  to  utter  his  official 
reproof  in  the  following  anathema: 

We  reprove  the  law  ;  we  condemn  it  as  injurious  as 
concerns  our  attitude  to  God,  whom  it  officially  denies 
by  setting  forth  the  principle  that  the  republic  does  not 
recognize  any  form  of  religious  worship.  We  reprove 
and  condemn  the  law  as  violating  the  natural  right  of 
the  people  and  as  violating  the  public  faith,  the  public 
fidelity  due  to  treaties.  We  condemn  it  as^coiitran;  to 
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the  diviue  constitution  of  the 
Church,  to  her  essential  rights, 
and  to  her  liberty,  as  overthrow- 
ing justice  and  trampling  under 
foot  the  rights  of  the  property 
acquired  by  the  Church,  to  which 
property  she  is  entitled  by  a  mul- 
titude of  rights,  and  to  which 
she  has  a  right, — aside  from  all 
her  other  rights  to  it, — by  virtue 
of  the  Concordat.  We  reprove 
the  law  of  separation  and  we  con- 
demn it  as  gravely  offensive  to 
the  dignity  of  the  Apostolic  See, 
and  to  our  jierson,  to  the  episco- 
pate, to  the  clergy,  and  to  all 
French  Catholics.  We  affirm  that 
it  would  never  be  possible  to  plead 
the  law  of  separation  against  the 
imprescriptible  and  immutable 
rights  of  the  Church,  or  to  weak- 
en them. 

Pope  Pius,  however,  has  not 
lost  his  faith  in  France.  In 
a  recent  interview  at  Rome 
he  declared  : 


THEIU  MAJl!»TLES  THE  GERMAN   EllPEUOR  ANU  EMFKE8A. 

(Who  have  just  celebrated  their  silver  wedding  anniversary.) 


France  will  never  finally  separate  from  the  Church, 
to  which  she  has  always  remained  faithful,  nor  will  the 
Church  forsake  her.  The  separation  law  is  a  treacher- 
ous one,  full  of  snares  and  pitfalls.  Some  of  these  are 
already  apparent ;  others  will  be  discovered  later. 

.,  ^,  Aside  from   the  agitation   over  the 

No  Change  ^.         ,  ^-i  •     • 

in  French  Separation  law,  France  is  in  a  gener- 
Foreign  Poticy.  ^Y\y  prosperous  and  peaceful  state. 
The  new  President  was  quietly  inaugurated  on 
February  18,  and  M.  Loubet  as  quietly  retired 
to  private  life.  The  figures  of  the  republic's  for- 
eign trade  for  the  year  1905  show  that  period 
to  have  been  the  best  trade  year  in  her  history. 
Industrially,  there  have  been  some  danger  spots. 
A  terrible  mining  disaster  in  the  northwest  of 
the  republic,  early  in  March,  resulted  in  the 
death  of  more  than  one  thousand  coal  miners. 
This  was  followed  by  a  rather  serious  strike  of 
all  the  miners  in  Normandy  and  Brittany  against 
the  coal' operators,  whom  they  accused  of  crimi- 
nal carek'ssness.  A  government  investigation 
is  in  progress.  There  had  been  some  apprehen- 
sion on  the  part  of  friends  of  France  throughout 
the  world  at  the  fall  of  the  Rouvier  ministry  at 
the  critical  moment  when  the  fate  of  the  Morocco 
con  Terence  was  still  in  doubt.  It  is  now  known 
that  IVemier  Rouvier  tendered  his  resignation 
in  February,  when  M.  Fallieres  was  inaugurated 
Presitlent.  At  the  request  of  the  new  chief  mag- 
istrate, however,  the  minister  remained  in  office 
a  little  longer.  A  statement  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  on  behalf  of  the  new  ministry  by  Pre- 
mier Sarrien  conveyed  to  the  world  the  assur 
ance  that  the  new  cabinet  would  continue  M.  Ron 


vier's  line  of  action  already  laid  down  at  the 
Algeciras  conference.     In  M.  Sarrien's  words : 

We  shall  continue  the  policy  of  our  predecessors  as 
regards  Morocco,  convinced  that  the  normal  develop- 
ment of  our  interests  there  can  be  assured  without  en- 
croaching upon  those  of  any  other  power,  and  remain- 
ing faithful  to  the  alliance  between  France  and  Russia 
and  the  friendships  of  which  we  have  been  able  to  gau^ 
the  security  and  price. 

The  new  Premier's  name  and  that  of  M.  Leon 
Bourgeois,  who  is  now  to  be  Foreign  Minister,  are 
sufficient  guarantees  that  the  French  policy  will 
be  maintained  without  change  toward  Morocco. 
Germany,  the  Vatican,  and  England.  It  is  sig- 
nificant of  the  gravity  attached  in  France  as  to  tlie 
possible  outcome  of  the  conference  over  Morocco 
that  the  French  foreign  department  has  seen  fit 
to  warn  our  consul-general  at  Paris  that  registra- 
tion and  passports  will  be  advisable,  if  not  neces- 
sary, in  France  for  an  indefinite  time  hereafter. 


The  Kaiser's 

Silver 

Wedding. 


On  February  27  the  German  Em- 
peror and  Empress  celebrated  the 
twenty  -  fifth  anniversarj'  of  their 
wedding.  On  this  day,  also,  Prince  Eitel  Fritz, 
their  second  son,  was  married  to  the  Duchess 
Sophie  C'liarlotte  of  Oldenburg.  This  double 
wedding  celebration  was  made  the  occasion  of 
much  ceremony  and  rejoicing  throughout  the 
empire.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  people  was 
really  remarkable,  and  must  certainly  have  been 
gratifying  to  this  brilliant,  remarkable  niler 
of  sixty  millions  of  Europeans.  Excellent  like- 
nesses of  the  imperial  pair  are  presented  on  the 
silver-wedding  soY^ve^^r^  |)o^0<^^|q^  which 
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we  have  reproduced  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tion. The  adjustment  of  tariff  relations  with 
the  United  States  (the  bill  granting  us  the  most- 
favored-nation  tariff  rates  until  June,  30,  1907, 
having  passed  the  Reichstag  on  February  22), 
and  the  subscription  in  America  of  $25,000  as  a 
permanent  endowment,  to  be  known  as  the  Em- 
peror William  Fund,  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Germanic  Museum  in  Harvard  University,  em- 
phasized the  cordial  relations  existing  between 
the  German  and  the  American  people. 

Ti.  M   -       By   the    forced    dissolution    of    the 
HyngarfaH    Hungarian    Diet    (on   February   19) 
Dtadiock.     ^^^  Austro-Huugariau  parliamentary 
deadlock  was  brought  to  its  most  serious  stage, 
so  far.     When  the  message  of  the  Emperor-King 
reached  the  Diet  a  resolution  was  passed  not  to 
accept  the  rescript.     A  military  officer  then  en- 
U'ved  the  hall,  read  the  royal  will,  and  declared 
the  session  dissolved.      With  the  exception  of 
some  derisive   shouts  and   the    singing  of   the 
Kossuth  hymn,  there  was  no  resistance  or  dis- 
turbance ;  but  feeling  runs  deep.     On  another 
page  of  this  issue  we  give  the  wording  of  the 
royal  rescript  and  quote  some  of  the  more  rep- 
resentative Hungarian  opinion.     It  is  expected 
that  the  Emperor- King  will  now  order  a  new 
election,  with  universal  suffrage  as  the  campaign 
cr}'.     Meanwhile,  the  government's  attitude  to- 
ward the  Hungarians  has  taken  more  and  more 
the  form  of  absolutism,  a  number  of  newspapers 
having  been  suppressed  and  public  meetings  for- 
bidden.    The    Council   of   Ministers  has    even 
issued  a  decree  dissolving  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  coalition  party,  on  the  charge  of 
its  having  incited  **  public  resistance  to  the  law- 
ful ordinances  of   government."     There  is  an 
ominous  silence  on  the  Hungarian  side,  which 
bodes  ill  for  the  future.     With  their  army,  their 
leaders,  and  all  the  people  agreed,  the  Hunga- 
rians are  not  likely  to  endure  very  long  the  meas- 
ures put  into  operation  by  the  crown  which  cur- 
tail or  destroy  liberties  they  have  long  enjoyed. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  this  tension  should  have 
occurred  at  the  time  (March  1)  when  the  new 
commercial    treaties   between  Austria-Hungary 
and  Germany,  Italy,  Russia,  and  Belgium  became 
effective.     These  will  hold  for  a  period  of  twelve 
years  with  the  countries  named,  trade  with  the 
United'States  continuing  for  an  indefinite  period 
under  the  treaty  of  1829,  giving  American  prod- 
ucts  the   benefit   of   the   most  -  favored  -  nation 
treatment.      It  was  announced    late   in    March 
that  the  recent  trouble  between  Austria-Hungary 
and  Servia  regarding  the  latter's  secret  customs 
union  with  Bulgaria  had  been  adjusted,  with  the 
consent  of  Bulgaria  and  largely  in  conformity 


THE  GERMAN  KAISER'S  SECOND  SON,  PRINCE  EITEL  FRITZ, 
AND  HIS  BRIDE,  THE  DUCHESS  SOPHIE  CHARLOTTE  OF 
OLDENBURG. 

with  Austria's  desires.  This  adjustment  will  not 
be  imperiled  by  the  fall  of  the  Servian  cabinet 
and  its  immediate  return  to  power  slightly  al- 
tered in  personnel. 

Kin  Aif  nao  '^^^  topic  of  most  interest  in  Spain 
to  Be  Marrtad  during  the  month  of  March  was  not 
•'*"'• '^-  the  Morocco  conference,  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  Moret  ministry,  nor  the  serious 
bread  riots  throughout  the  province  of  Anda- 
lusia, but  the  approaching  marriage  of  King 
Alfonso  to  Princess  Ena  of  Battenberg.  The 
date  set  for  the  royal  marriage  is  June  2,  and  after 
her  coronation  the  new  queen  will  be  known  as 
Victoria  Eugenia.  Before  the  formal  announce- 
ment of  her  betrothal  the  princess  was  formally 
received  into  the  Catholic  Church  and  received 
the  blessing  of  the  Pope.  It  is  an  interesting 
historical  fact,  recently  called  to  the  world's  at- 
tention by  the  London  Times,  that  King  Alfonso 
is  the  only  monarch  who  has  been  King  from 
the  moment  of  his  birth,  all  other  rulers  having 
passed  at  least  a  few  years  of  their  infancy 
under  the  rule  of  their  parent  or  a  regent. 
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Ah  hough  it  was  more  than  once  re- 
M/fe€irmM  ported,  during  late  February  and 
Cmferemee.  g^^|y  M^rch.  that,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  German  Government  had  accepted  a  Rus- 
sian proposal  regarding  the  poAcing  of  Morocco, 
which  meant  a  virtual  triumph  for  the  claims  of 
France,  and.  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  French 
Foreign  OflBce  had  accepted  in  principle  the  plan 
of  Austria,  believed  to  be  oflBcially  inspired  from 
Berlin,  it  became  evident  UTK>n  the  resignation 
of  the  Rouvier  cabinet  (March  7)  that  until  the 
hand  of  ti:e  new  French  ministry  had  been 
shown  there  would  be  no  definite  settlement  of 
issues  at  Algeciras.  When  the  incoming  Pre- 
mier, M-  Sarrien.  announce^!  his  government's 
mt^^ntion  to  follow  out  to  the  letter  the  Moroccan 
jx>licy  of  M-  Rouvier  (and  M.  Sarrien's  personal- 
ity is  such  that  he  is  even  less  likely  to  yield 
tiian  his  predecessor)  the  matter  seemed  to  re- 
turn to  tlie  old  deadlock  over  the  question  of 
policing  Moroccan  towns.  The  new  French  For- 
eign Minister.  M.  Leon  Bourgeois,  although  firm- 
ly cont^-nding  that  France  has  reached  the  limit 
of  her  concessions,  has  expressed  his  confidence 
in  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  diflBcuity.     M.  Bour- 


WHAT  WILL  BE  THE   FINAL  OUTCOME? 

The  pipe  of  peace  is  being  smoked  so  energetically  at  the 
Morficco  conference  that  there  is  a  jwssibilitjr  of  a  general 
explosion.— From  Wahre  Jacob  (Stuttgart). 


geois.  It  will  be  rememr>-re'.  liesides  l^ing  Fi: 
eisTi  Minister,  is  also  iLe  senior  French  per 
manent  delegate  to  the  Hague  tribunal.  Hs 
protestations  of  belief  in  a  peaceful  issue  of  tk 
conference  are  reenforce^i  by  retreated  assert:  ns 
by  the  German  Emperor,  the  German  Govet 
ment.  and  the  German  delegates. 

^^  During  the  past  few  wet=-ks  the  wofl 

/v«cr/«/     has  als-i'  had  unmistakable  inaicat  <  r- 

SeWememt.  £j.,-^jjj  ^j,^  German  financial  intert^:- 
and  the  masses  of  the  German  pet>ple  that  : 
they  are  consulte«i  a  war  with  France  over  M- 
rocco  will  be  an  impossibility.  Another  factor 
for  peace  has  l:«een  the  splendid  work  don*^  f  y 
the  German  salvage  corps  from  the  Westpha'iii 
coal  mines  in  helping  to  rescue  the  imprisons 
and  injure<i  coal  miners  in  Normandy.  The»i 
vent  of  this  salvage  corps  is  reported  to  l^dnei 
the  personal  initiative  of  the  German  EmpeP'r 
who.  it  is  h»eing  reported  also,  has  finally  dt>: 
mined  to  yield  to  France  in  the  matter  of  M 
rocco,  in  return  for  certain  as  yet  unknown  (^oi 
cessions  regarding  disputed  claims  in  other  pir'i 
of  the  world.  In  fact,  despite  the  mass  of  ne^^ 
paper  reports  as  to  the  unyielding  stand  taki 
by  both  nations  over  the  policing  of  cerus 
small  Moroccan  towns,  students  of  intemationi 
politics  had  begun  to  suspect  (when  no  positiT-^ 
agreement  had  been  reached  by  the  end  : 
March)  that  perhaps  the  main  subjects  of  d- 
cussion  at  Algeciras  have  not  after  all  been  ib^ 
financing  and  policing  of  Morocco,  but  the  settk- 
ment  of  much  more  far-reaching  issues  concern 
ing  China  and  the  Near  East. 

Progrtssof   While    in    Prussia,    Hamburflr,   asd 
Suffrage     Other  sections   of  the    German  hs 

in  Europe,  pj^.^  legislation  is  being  en 
which  will  result  in  closely  restricting  the 
lar  franchise,  electoral  rights  in  Russia  are  ' 
bestowed  for  the  first  time,  universal  sui 
has  almost  become  the  law  in  Austria-Hun 
and  a  sweeping  franchise-reform  bill  has 
introduced  in  the  Swedish  parliament.  1 
matter  of  politics  in  the  dual  monarchy 
.Austria,  under  the  pi-esent  curial  electors 
a  German  minority  has  long  been  able  t< 
vote  a  Slav  majority,  while  in  Hungary  a 
yar  minority  has  been  able  to  outvote  i 
jority  composed  of  many  diverse  elements. 
Vienna  government  has  determined  to  rea 
electoral  conditions,  which,  happily  for  t 
while  increasing  popular  representation  in 
tria  proper,  bids  fair  to  take  from  the  Ma| 
tlieir  control  in  Hungary.  The  govemn 
plan,  presented  in  several  bills  introduce 
the  same  day  in  the  Reichsrath  by  the  Pre 
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Baron  Gautch  von  Frankentburn,  provides  that 
€very  Austrian  citizen  of  the  age  of  twenty-four, 
resident  of  a  district  for  at  least  a  year,  shall  be 
entitled  to  vote.  Plural  voting  is  prohibited, 
and  a  redivision  of  electoral  districts  is  so  man- 
aged as  to  give  the  Germans  205  representatives, 
the  Slavs  (Poles,  Bohemians,  Dalmatians,  and 
others)  229,  the  Italians  17,  and  the  Roumani- 
ans 4.  The  Emperor- King's  plans  in  Hungary 
having  been  upset  by  the  refusal  of  the  Magyar 
parliament  to  abate  its  demands  as  to  the  lan- 
gTJage  in  the  army,  the  Diet  at  Budapest  was 
iissolved,  and  in  the  appeal  to  the  country  a 
suffrage  scheme  almost  universal,  on  apparently 
ihe  same  terms  as  in  Austria,  has  been  offered 
0  the  people.  In  Sweden,  the  reform  bill  for 
he  extension  of  the  franchise,  already  promised 
n  the  speech  from  the  throne  at  the  opening  of 
he  Riksdag,  early  in  February,  was  brought 
orward  on  February  24  in  both  houses.  It 
)raetically  establishes  universal  suffrage  for 
very  male  citizen  of  the  age  of  twenty -four  or 
»ver,  and  provides  that  the  second  chamber 
hall  consist  of  230  members,  165  to  be  elected 
)y  the  country  districts  and  65  by  the  towns, 
t  is  believed  that  the  bills  will  pass  both  houses. 

j^^p^  ^  In  the  midst  of  the  universal  gloom 
QfRtform  in  Russia  over  the  continuance  of  the 
in  Russia,  pohcj  of  repression  and  the  execu- 
ion  of  many  of  the  reform  leaders  two  facts 
land  out  as  signs  of  advance  and  encourage- 
ment.— an  imperial  ukase  appoints  May  10  for 
be  opening  of  the  Duma,  and  the  Czar  himself 
as  expressed  horror  at  the  treatment  of  the 
Russian  Jews  and  directed  that  relief  legislation 
e  drafted  for  them.  The  stamping  out  of  the 
mbers  of  armed  revolt  goes  on  steadily  and  mer- 
ilessly  in  the  Baltic  provinces,  and  in  other  sec 
ons  of  the  empire.  Martial  law  prevails  in 
lost  of  the  great  centers  of  population,  and 
lere  is  an  increasing  clamor  for  the  reestab- 
shment  of  unlimited  autocracy.  In  the  Baltic 
rovinces  alone,  from  December  14  to  February 
4,  the  military  hanged  18  persons  and  shot  621 
hree  hundred  and  twenty  were  killed  in  armed 
Qcounters,  and  251  were  flogged.  Ninety-seven 
irmhouses,  22  town  dwellings,  4  schools,  2 
)wn  halls,  and  3  clubhouses  were  burned.  Czar 
icholas  has  received  more  than  one  petition 
)r  the  repeal  of  the  manifesto  of  October  30. 
[e  refuses,  however,  to  listen  to  any  talk  even 
i  the  postponement  of  the  Duma,  and  the  elec- 
ona,  farcical  as  they  may  seem  to  Westerners, 
re  proceeding  slowly.  Many  of  the  organized 
odies  have  refused  to  participate  in  the  elec- 
lons.  But  by  the  middle  of  March  the  peas- 
nta  and  workmen  had  held   their  elections  in 


twenty-eight  provinces,  with  the  general  result 
that  Reform  candidates  won  in  72  districts, 
against  48  Conservatives.  There  seems  to  be  no 
doubt,  however,  that,  with  the  police  and  military 
grip  on  the  electorate,  the  Duma,  when  it  ac- 
tually meets,  will  be  overwhelmingly  Conserva- 
tive. In  other  ways  it  is  evident  that  the  bu- 
reaucracy has  not  really  abdicated,  and  that 
the  government  purposes  keeping  a  check  on 
the  new  popular  body. 
\ 
„ »  The  ukase  announces  that  the  Rus- 

Duma  la  to  Be  siau  parliament  will  be  composed  of 
Constituted,  ^^^  bodies,— namely,  the  Council  of 
the  Empire  and  the  Duma,  or  National  Assembly. 
Only  bills  passed  by  both  bodies  may  be  sub- 
mitted for  the  Emperor's  sanction  ;  bills  rejected 
by  the  Emperor  cannot  be  brouglit  forward  again 
at  the  same  session  ;  bills  rejected  by  one  of  the 
bodies  will  require  imperial  assent  before  being 
reintroduced.  It  is  significant  of  the  purpose  of 
the  government  to  remain  supreme  that  among 
the  subjects  "beyond  the  competence  of  the 
Duma"  are  :  (1)  Discussion  of  the  finance  min- 
ister's rei)orts  upon  the  state  of  the  treasury  ; 

(2)  charges  of  malfeasance  against  members  of 
the  Council  of  the  Empire,  ministers,  governors- 
general,  and  military   and  naval  commanders  ; 

(3)  the  establishment  of  stock  companies  with 
special  privileges  ;  and  (4)  questions  relating  to 
entailed  estates,  titles  of  nobility,  and  so  forth. 
In  the  Council  of  the  Empire,  or  upper  house, 
there  is  to  be  an  equal  number  of  elected  mem- 
bers and  members  nominated  by  the  Emperor. 
It  is  this  body  to  which  is  intrusted  considera- 
tion of  the  four  subjects  not  coming  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Duma.  Since  the  Council  is 
to  be  composed  of  1  member  from  each  of  the 
zemstvos,  6  from  the  Holy  Synod,  6  from  the 
universities,  12  from  the  chambers  of  commerce 
and  industry,  18  from  the  nobility,  and  6  from 
the  landed  proprietors  of  Poland,  it  is  evident 
that  the  Conservative  forces  of  the  empire  will  be 
well  represented.  Despite  these  restrictions  and 
reservations,  however,  the  mere  fact  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  legislature  which  can  in  the  least 
degree  represent  the  will  of ^  the  Russian  people 
is  a  cause  for  rejoicing. 

ffioomy      The  political  and  economic  outlook  in 

Political  ana  ^    .  i      i         mi 

Economic  general  seems  very  dark.  The  peas- 
Outiook.  Q^j^^g  ^j,^  dying  of  famine,  the  excheq- 
uer is  empty,  and,  despite  the  reports  of  French 
loans,  gold  continues  to  leave  the  country  in  large 
quantities,  and  the  leading  Berlin  banking  houses 
have  met  with  no  success  in  attempting  to  float 
a  Russian  bond  issue  in  Germany.  The^e;^cjlii- 
tionaries  threaten  the  lifSigdifeee'dwf      ^^^  ^ 
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the  Premier  himself  has  repeatedly  offered  his 
resignation  to  the  Czar.  Emperor  Nicholas, 
however,  although  he  has  not  agreed  to  the  min- 
ister-president's demand  for  the  retirement  of 
the  reactionary  Durnovo,  clings  to  his  first  con- 
stitutional minister,  and  persists  in  his  deter- 
mination to  summon  the  National  Assembly.  A 
phase  of  the  contest  rather  ominous  for  the  Lib- 
erals is  the  resignation  of  several  of  the  pro- 
gressive members  of  Count  Witte's  ministry,  in- 
cluding Mr.  Kutler  and  Mr.  Timiriazev,  Minister 
of  Commerce,  and,  also,  the  triumph  of  the  re- 
actionaries in  the  zemstvo  organizations,  result- 
ing in  a  number  of  resignations  of  Liberal  lead- 
ers, including  the  progressive  Mr.  Petrunke- 
wich  (of  the  St.  Petersburg  Duma).  Lieutenant 
Schmidt,  leader  of  the  naval  revolt  at  Sevasto- 
pol, in  November  last,  was  shot  on  March  19, 
crying,  "  I  die  for  the  Russian  people  and  the 
Fatherland  I  " 

A  Russian  ^^*^  ^^®^  ^^®  Comparative  cAlm  of 
vi9uiofth9  to-day  in  Russia  indicate?  Does  it 
Situation,  ^Q^n  the  eventual  permanent  triumph 
of  reaction,  or  is  it  only  the  calm  before  the  storm, 
— a  storm  more  terrible  than  Russia  has  here- 
tofore experienced?  This  is  what  the  world  is 
thinking  about ;  and  that  intelligent  Russia  itself 
is  also  alive  to  the  significance  of  the  present 
moment  is  indicated  by  the  impressive  words  of 
Dr.  Gessen,  one  of  the  best-known  and  most  in- 
fluential Russian  Moderate  Liberal  editors.  In 
his  review,  the  Pravo,  the  organ  of  the  Russian 
legal  profession  and  widely  known  for  the  breadth 
and  moderation  of  its  views,  he  discusses  the 
present  revolutionary  movement,  and  refers  to 
the  course  of  the  government  in  these  words : 

The  governmeDt,  in  its  desire  to  inspire  foreign 
bankers  with  a  sense  of  its  sttability,  loudly — too  loudly 
—proclaims  its  victory.  Its  enemies,  maddened  by  the 
shamelessness  of  the  existing  reaction,  deny  this  victory 
just  as  loudly  and  threaten  a  new  revolutionary  up- 
heaval. 

What,  asks  Dr.  Gessen,  is  the  real  cause  of  the 
present  reaction  ?     On  this  point  he  is  severe. 

The  evil  inclinations  of  the  powers  that  be  cannot  be 
denied.  Notwithstanding  the  seas  of  blood  already 
shed,  notwithstanding  the  officially  acknowledged 
fruitlessness  of  the  old  system  of  savage  repression,  our 
Russian  Government  to-day  has  not  made  a  single  step 
of  Its  own  accord  tending  toward  the  establishment  of 
normal  relations  between  itself  and  the  people  for 
whose  sake  it  exists.  The  edict  of  December  25,  the  re- 
script of  March  3,  and  the  manifestoes  of  August  19, 
October  30,  and  November  16  were  all  forced  concessions. 
Each  of  them  required  terrible  pressure,  and  new  con- 
cessions call  for  constantly  increasing  pressure.  The 
government,  like  the  people,  has  become  accustomed  to 
the  shedding  of  blood.  ...  An  Asiatic  contempt  for 


human  life  and  human  dignity,— such  is  the  distin- 
guishing feature  of  the  struggle  of  our  government  witii 
liberal  and  revolutionary  movements,  as  compared  with 
similar  struggles  in  other  European  countries.  Pmssit 
was  horror-struck  at  the  death  of  198  men  who  fell  at 
the  barricades  in  Berlin  on  the  18th  and  19th  of  March. 
1848.  Our  victims  are  numbered  by  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands, yet  the  "energy"  of  our  government  officials  I* 
not  diminishing.  Like  Genghis  Khan,  they  are  abo^e 
European  sentimentality. 

Th^  problem,  according  to  this  Russian  leader, 
is  to  save  the  Russian  people  and  the  Russiaa 
Empire  without  the  present  Russian  Govern 
raent,  and  even  in  spite  of  it.  This  is  a  terrible 
problem,  and  it  will  become  more  terrible  still 

Since  the  issue  of  the  manifesto  of  October  SO,  Ust. 
the  general  condition  of  the  country  has  become  much 
worse.  Thanks  to  the  insane  policy  of  the  govemmeai. 
the  feeling  of  suspicion  and  hatred  and  the  wild  dc«r? 
for  revenge  are  growing  with  terrible  rapidity.  Whta 
the  storm  breaks  forth,  as  break  forth  it  mnst^  more 
terrible  days  will  come  than  have  yet  been  seen.  For 
its  part,  the  reaction  has  already  proven  that  it  will  nor 
hesitate  at  civil  war,  even  though  this  should  result  Id 
the  complete  exhaustion,  not  only  of  the  material  bot 
also  of  the  spiritual,  forces  of  the  people  for  many  y»r> 
to  come. 

Who,  he  asks,  will  save  Russia  from  the  bniul 
despotism  of  the  government  and  the  despoti- 
anarchy  of  the  mob? 

,  A  recent  speech  of  the  Cliinese  mio 

for  the  ^  ister  to  this  country.  Sir  Chentung 
Chines:"  Liang -Cheng,  set  forth  the  broi^i 
lines  along  which  the  Chinese  Empire  is  movini: 
toward  modern  political  and  economic  life.  Hji 
excellency  the  minister  announced  that  Chit* 
intends  to  give  no  further  concessions  for  indur 
trial  or  transportation  enterprises  to  foreigners 
but  to  undertake  works  of  this  kind  with  h*^" 
own  resources  and  for  her  own  profit.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  minister  emphatically,  and  al 
most  angrily,  denounced  those  Chinese  in  ibf 
south  who,  by  violation  of  the  right«  of  for 
eigners,  are  seeking  to  embroil  the  imperial  gov 
ernment  with  Western  nations,  hoping  to  pre 
cipitate  the  overthrow  of  the  ruling  dynasty 
Well-informed  students  of  Chinese  affairs  at^ 
now  maintaining  that  the  present  agitation  in 
the  empire  is  much  more  anti-dynastic  than  anti 
foreign.  This  would  explain  the  opposition  i'> 
the  powerful  viceroy  of  Pe-chi-li,  Yuan-ShiKsi. 
who,  while  progressively  inclined,  is  loyal  to  the 
dynasty,  and  also,  it  is  believed,  would  throv 
light  on  the  recent  riots  at  Nanchang,  dunn^r 
which  six  French  Catholic  missionaries  and  » 
number  of  English  mission  workers  were  killed 
and  much  property  destroyed.  The  anti-Manchu 
elements,  which  were  the  backbone  of  the  Bojer 
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rebellion  in  1900,  have  always  endeavored  to  usp 
outrages  upon  foreigners,  with  the  consequent 
probability  of  European  intervention,  to  con- 
vince the  people  of  tlie  necessity  for  doing  away 
with  the  present  dynasty.  The  government  at 
Peking,  however,  has  declared  its  intention  of 
prosecuting  those  responsible  for  the  massacre. 
Indeed,  the  governor  of  the  province  in  which 
Xanchang  is  situated  has  already  been  degraded, 
and,  it  is  announced,  will  be  executed. 

^*'"«**      There  is  no  doubt  that  the  anti-for- 

inthe       cign  feeling  is  widespread,  and,  per- 

mtitary  Art.  j^^pg^  increasing.     As  yet,  however, 

the  bulk  of  the  Chinese  population  seems  to  be 

untouched  by  the  agitation,  although  the  senti- 


MK.T.  Y.  CHANO,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  CHINKSE  STUDENT  IN 
AMERICA. 

(See  article  on  page  423  this  month.) 

ment  in  favor  of  boycotting  goods  from  Europe 
and  America  is  apparently  spreading.  A  clear 
statement  of  the  situation  in  China  is  printed  on 
another  page  this  month.  It  is  from  the  pen  of 
a  young  Chinese  student  at  the  University  of 
California,  who,  despite  his  apparent  youth, 
should  be  credited  with  having  already  con- 
tributed much,  by  his  writings  in  the  American 


press,  toward  a  better  understanding  of  China 
and  the  Chinese  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  face  of  reports  that  Russia  is 
quietly  making  her  preparations  to  absorb  Mon- 
golia, that  England  has  decided  not  to  give  up 
Wei-Hai-Wei  (which  was  to  be  held  by  the  Brit- 
ish Government  only  so  long  as  Russia  held  Port 
Arthur),  it  is  significant  to  note  that  an  imperial 
edict  has  been  issued  transforming  the  famous 
historic  literary  examination  halls  in  Peking  into 
a  military  school.  At  this,  as  well  as  at  other 
smaller  institutions  throughout  the  empire,  Jap- 
anese drillmasters  are  preparing  the  Chinese 
youth  for  an  army  career. 

The  severe  famine  in  northern  Japan, 
Economio  to  which  President  Roosevelt  has  re- 
Probtems.  gently  called  the  sympathetic  atten- 
tion of  the  American  people  (with  the  result  that 
several  hundred  thousand  dollars  has  already 
been  transmitted  to  Tokio  for  the  benefit  of  the 
sufferers),  has  emphasized  one  danger  that  al- 
ways threatens  a  people  who  depend  for  their 
sustenance  on  one  or  more  agricultural  crop, 
which  may  fail.  It  is  evident  that  the  Japanese 
people  are  learning  to  depend  more  and  more  on 
their  manufacturing  and  other  industrial  activi- 
ties, which  will  not  only  permit  of  a  larger 
population  in  their  own  country,  but  will  open 
up  profitable  enterprises  abroad  and  opportuni- 
ties for  a  Japanese  emigration.  With  a  present 
population  of  47,000,000,  and  an  annual  increase 
of  half  a  million,  there  is  great  danger  of  con- 
gestion in  a  small  country  which  is  already  over- 
populated.  Since  the  close  of  the  war  with 
Russia,  however,  Korea  and  parts  of  Manchuria 
have  been  added  to  Formosa  as  fields  for  the 
overflow  of  Japanese  population.  That  the 
Diet  at  Tokio  realizes  the  necessity  for  intelli- 
gent supervision  of  this  expansion  oversea  is 
evident  from  the  economic  projects  now  being 
discussed.  Chief  among  these  is  the  bill  just 
introduced  in  the  lower  house  providing  for  the 
nationalization  of  all  the  railways  of  the  empire. 
The  bill  authorizes  the  government  to  compel 
the  railroad  companies  to  sell,  at  a  price  based 
on  the  cost  of  construction  plus  twenty  times 
the  average  profits  of  the  past  three  years, — a 
sum  aggregating  about  $250,000,000.  The  im- 
perial government  is  also  bracing  itself  to  meet 
European  and  American  competition  in  Manchu- 
ria. Russia  is  actively  engaged  in  enterprises 
to  enlarge  and  control  her  trade  in  noithern 
Manchuria,  and  has  already  begun  to  develop 
Vladivostok  as  a  port  of  outlet.  The  Japanese 
merchant  marine,  however,  is  conscious  of  its 
opportunity,  and  Japanese  steamers  are  already 
listed  for  the  Vladivostok  trade. 
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(FVotn  Fehniary  17  to  March  «0,  1906.) 


MR.  CHARLES  8.   FRANCIS. 

(Appointed  American  Rmbassador  to  Austria-Hungary.) 


The  House  passes  the  army  appropriation  bill  and  a  bill 
providing  for  marking  the  graves  of  Confederate  sol- 
diers buried  in  the  North. 

March  2. — The  Senate  passes  the  bill  regulating  the 

affairs  of  the  five  civilized  Indian  tribes The  Hoose 

passes  twenty -five  private-claim  bills. 

March  5.— In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Nelson  (Rep.,  Minn.) 

speaks  in  favor  of  joint  Statehood The  Honse  pass^ 

a  bill  providing  for  a  Delegate  from  Alaska  and  a  resolu- 
tion of  inquiry  as  to  criminal  pro.secutions  in  the  North- 
ern Securities  case. 

March  6. — The  Senate  debates  a  bill  to  reorganize  the 

medical  corps  of  the  army In  the  House,  discussion 

of  the  Indian  appropriation  bill  gives  rise  to  a  general 
debate  on  the  tariff. 

March  7. — In  the  Senate,  the  railroad-rate  question 
is  discussed  by  Messrs.  Clapp(Rep.,  Minn.),  Scott  (Rep., 
W.  Va.),  Bailey  (Dem.,Texas),  and  Tillman  (Dem.,S.C.) 
. . .  .The  House  considers  the  Indian  appropriation  bilL 

March  8.— In  the  Senate,  general  debate  on  the  State- 
hood bill  is  closed The  House  passes  the  Indian  ap- 
propriation bill. 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS. 

February  19.— The  House  passes  bills  prohibiting 
gambling  in  the  Territories,  providing  work  for  the  Cen- 
sus Bureau,  and  for  the  purchase  of  coal  lands  in  the 
Philippines. 

February  21.— The  Senate  passes  the  pure-food  bill: 
by  a  vote  of  03  to  4. . .  .The  House  begins  debate  on  the 
army  appropriation  bill. 

February  22.— In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Knox  (Rep.,  Pa.) 
introduces  a  railroad-rate  bill  containing  a  court-review 
feature The  House  continues  debate  on  the  army  ap- 
propriation bill. 

February  23.— The  House  passes  the  Tillman -Gillespie 
resolution  for  the  investigation  of  railroa<ls  in  relation 
to  the  carrying  and  production  of  coal  and  oil. 

February  26.— In  the  Senate,  the  Hepburn  rail  road - 
rate  bill  is  favorably  reported  by  Mr.  Tillman  (Dem., 

S.  C.) In  the  House,  the  bill  fur  the  construction  of 

tlie  Lake  Erie  &  Ohio  River  ship  canal  is  discussed. 

February  28.— In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Foraker(Rep.,  Ohio) 
speaks  against  the  governnient  regulation  of  railroad 

rates The  House  continues  consideration  of  the  army 

appropriation  bill. 

March  1.— In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Dolliver  (Rep.,  Iowa) 
speaks  in  support  of  the  Hepburn  rail  road -rate  bill 


MR.  CHANULER  P.  ANDERSON'. 

(Intrusted  with  important  duties  in  conneotioo  with  tb« 
settlement  of  boundary  differences  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada.) 
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INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 
February  17.— The  Pope  issues  an  encyclical  strongly 
oondemning   the   French   separation   law...  .Guzman 
Carbiras    is  appointed  Venezuelan    minister   to   the 
United  States. 

February  18.— Emperor  William  of  Germany,  while 
at  Copenhagen,  receives  the  French  special  ambassador. 

February  20.-^apan  calls  the  attention  of  China  to 
the  advisability  of  taking  steps  to  prevent  an  anti-for- 
eign uprising. 

February  22.— The  German  Reichstag  passes  the 
government's  proposal  to  extend  reciprocal  tariff  rates 
to  the  United  States  until  June  90,  1907. 

February  28.— The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of 
the  UnitedStates  Sen- 
ate, by  a  party  vote, 
orders  a  favorable  re- 
port on  the  Santo  Do- 
mingo treaty  after 
making  important 
amendments. . .  .Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  issues 
a  proclamation  mak- 
ing tariff  concessions 
to  Germany. 

March  1.— United 
States  Minister  Mor- 
gan presenta  his  cre- 
dentials to  President 
Palma,  of  the  repub- 
lic of  Cuba. 

March  3. — A  par- 
tial agreement  on  the 
Moroccan  state  bank 
is  reached  in  the  con- 
ference at  Algeciras.         ^g,  i^tjl  profbssor  samuel 

March    12.  —  Em-  p.  langlet. 

peror  William  of  Grer- 

many  orders  the  withdrawal  of  the  German  forces 
from  China,  leaving  700  men  as  guards  for  the  legation 
at  Peking. 

March  15. — Chandler  P.  Anderson,  of  New  York,  is 
•selected  to  prepare  for  negotiation  the  issues  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada  left  unsettled  by  the 
Joint  High  Commission  of  1898-99. 

March  19. — President  Roosevelt  nominates  Charles 
S.  Francis,  of  New  York,  as  ambassador  to  Austria- 
Hungary,  to  succeed  Bellamy  Storer. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OP  THE  MONTH. 

February  17.— Miss  Alice  Roosevelt,  daughter  of  the 
President,  and  representative  Nicholas  Longworth,  of 
Ohio,  are  married  in  the  East  Room  of  the  White  House, 
at  Washington. 

February  18.— The  funeral  of  King  Christian  of  Den- 
mark takes  place. 

February  27.— The  Duchess  Sophie  Charlotte  of  Ol- 
denburg and  Prince  Eitel  Friedrich,  second  son  of  the 
'German  Emperor,  are  married  at  Berlin  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  marriage  of  the  Emperor  and 
Empress. 

March  6-7. — Six  hundred  hostile  Moros  are  killed  by 
An^erican  troops  operating  near  Jolo ;  official  dispatches 
place  the  American  losses  at  18  killed  and  52  wounded. 

March  8.— John  P.  Haines,  of  New  York,  resigns  as 


president  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals. 

March  10.— More  than  twelve  hundred  miners  are 
killed  by  an  explosion  of  gas  in  a  coal  mine  at  Cour- 
riferes,  near  Bethune,  in  the  French  coal  region. 

March  14- In  the  foundering  of  the  steamer  British 
Kingy  off  the  Massachusetts  coast,  27  men  are  lost. 

March  15.— The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
meet  in  convention  at  Indianapolis. 

March  16.— Over  90,000  French  miners  are  on  strike 
in  the  Pas  de  Calais  field.... More  than  20  people  are 
killed  in  a  railroad  collision  near  Adobe,  Colo. 

OBITUARY. 

February  18.— John  A.  McCall,  formerly  president 
of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company,  57. . .  .John 
B.  Stetson,  the  hat  manufacturer,  of  Philadelphia,  76. 

February  19.— Vice -Admiral  Sir  H.  B.  Grenfell, 
K.C.B.,  60. . .  .Representative  George  A.  Castor,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 51. 

February  21.— Supreme  Court  Justice  John  F.  Park- 
hurst,  of  New  York,  64 Christopher  O.  Shayne,  the 

well-known  New  York  fur  merchant,  62. ...Henry  M. 
Moore,  well  known  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work,  75. 

February  28.— John  Stanton,  of  New  York,  an  au- 
thority on  copper,  76. 

February  25.— Ex-Speaker  David  B.  Henderson,  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  66. ...Ex-Judge  Peter 
Van  Voorhees,  of  *he  New  Jersey  Court  of  Errors  and 
Appeals,  64....Maj.-Geu.  Thomas  J.  Wood,  U.S.A. 
(retired),  88. 

February  26.— Dr.  John  Williamson  Palmer,  poet^ 
author,  and  editor,  80. 

February  27.— Prof.  Samuel  P.  Langley,  secretary  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  72. ...Prof.  B.  F.  Hayes, 

of  Bates  College  and  Cobb  Divinity  School,  76 John 

Treat  Irving,  of  New  York,  a  nephew  of  Washington 
Irving,  98. 

March  1. — Rev.  Charles  H.  Poole,  D.D.,  secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Domestic  Missions  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  66. 

March  2.— Jos^  Maria  de  Pereda,  the  Spanish  nov- 
elist, 73. 

March  3.— Ex-Go  v.  James  S.  Hogg,  of  Texas,  .55. . . , 
Dr.  W.  T.  Campbell,  founder  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  80. 

March  4.— Lieut.-Gen.  John  M.  Schofleld,  U.S.A.  (re- 
tired), 74. 

March  6.— Maj.-Gen.  Sir  William  Forbes  Gatacre,  of 
the  British  army,  63. 

March  9.— Dr.  Charles  Lindsley,  of  the  Connecticut 
State  Board  of  Health,  80. 

March  10. — Eugen  Richter,  Radical  leader  of  the 
German  Reichstag,  68. 

March  11.— Dr.  Manuel  Quintana,  President  of  the 
Argentine  Republic,  71. 

March  13.— Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony,  86  (see  page  416). 

March  14. — Dr.  John  J.  Anderson,  author  of  school 
histories,  84. 

March  15.— S.  H.  Kauffman,  president  of  the  Even- 
ing Star  Newspaper  Company,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  77. 

March  18.— Rev.  Joseph  Howland  Coit,  rector  of  St. 
Paul's  School,  Concord,  N.  H.,  75. 

March  19.— Gen.  John  M.  Thayer,  formerly  United 
States  Senator  and  governor  of  Nebraska,  86. 


NATIONAL   AND    INTERNATIONAL   CARTOONS 

OF   THE   MONTH. 


*"  If  the  quarrel  continues,  how  long  will  it  he  possihle  to  keep  apart  the  dogs  of  war  ?  * 
From  the  Saturday  Globe  (Utica,  N.  Y.). 
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I^EAVIKO  THE  SENATE. 

XTncle  Sam  (to  Railroad-Rate  Bill) :    "  Why,  Bill,  I  hardly 
recognized  you  I  "—From  the  Blade  (Toledo). 


LOOK  OUT  I 

From  the  Evening  Telegram  (New  York). 


years ;  then  get  elected  to  CTongrees  and  serve  ten  years.  Then 
go  ahead  and  write  your  article.  Be  careful  to  get  in  all  the 
facts.    Then  tear  it  up/*— From  the  Chronicle  (Chicago). 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  1908. 

With  President  Rooseyelt,  Speaker  Cannon,  and  Senator 
Tillman  marching  in  harmony,  the  national  spirit  of  1776  is 
recalled.— From  the  Herald  (New  York). 


IK  THE  ROUVIER  CABINET  HAD  NOT  FALL£N  ? 

M.  RouviER  (the  fallen  French  Premier) :  "  Now,  if  my 
cahinet  hadn*t  gone  to  pieces  under  me,  I  was  ready  to  knock 
that  chip  off  his  shoulder."— From  the  Journal  (Minneapolis). 
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THEN  AND  NOW. 

From  the  Post  (Washinirtoii). 

PROMINENT  among  the  subjects  for  the  pencils  of 
the  cartoonists  during  the  past  mouth  were  the 
decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  affirming 
that  officials  of  corporations  can  be  compelled  to  testify 
as  to  the  scope  and  character  of  their  business  and  the 
Statehood  fight  in  Congress.  We  reproduce  on  this 
page  four  of  the  best  cartoons  on  this  subject,  the  art- 


ONI^T  ONE  CHICK  FROM  THE  STATEHOOD  NBMT. 

The  House:   "Only  one  chicken  out  of  the  batch!  I 
wonder  if  it's  worth  raUtng  ?  " 

From  the  Journal  (Minneapolis). 

ist  of  the  Washington  Post  recalling  the  fact  that 
while  in  1889  Congress  cut  Dakota  Territory  in  two, 
making  two  States  of  it,  it  is  now  proposed  to  make  two 
States  out  of  four  Territories.  On  the  following  page 
we  present  some  of  the  best  efforts  of  oar  own  and  Eu- 
ropean cartoonists  on  a  few  of  the  more  important  in- 
ternational situations. 


OPEN  I— From  the  North-American  (Philadelphia). 
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Japan  (to  Uncle  Sam,  dmmmer) :  "No,  thanks;  I  have 
one  on  my  hands  now."— From  the  BUvde  (Toledo). 


THE  RUSSIAN  SHIP  OF  STATE  TACKS  AOAIK  TOWARD 
REAOTION. 

The  Czar  pleads  with  his  pilot.  Count  Witte,  not  to  desert 
the  ship.— From  KladdtradalKih  (Berlin). 


*  Will  the  Irish  driver  tackle  the  Liheral  elephant  ? ' 
From  the  Lepracaun  (Dublin). 


I  

^  MARS  WAITIWG  FOR  A  MBSSAOB.  MINISTER  Cheno  (to  the  powers) :  "He's  perfectly  harm- 

Prom  the  8pok€ifman-Review  (Spokane).  less  if  you  let  him  alone."— From  the  Z^ejod^r  i£S^ufk^AP>^ 


SUSAN    B.   ANTHONY. 


BY  IDA  HUSTED  HARPER. 
(Author  of  the  *'Life  and  Work  of  Susan  B.  Anthony.") 


IN  the  death  of  Susan  B.  Anthony,  on  March 
13,  the  world  lost  its  greatest  woman  re- 
former. Tliere  never  will  be  another  of  equal 
rank,  because  conditions  never  will  demand  one. 
When  she  began  her  work  for  women  they  were 
legally  in  apposition  not 
far  removed  from  slav- 
ery ;  industrially,  they 
had  no  acknowledged 
place;  educationally, 
they  were  only  begin- 
ning to  be  considered  ; 
socially,  they  occupied  a 
most  contracted  sphere  ; 
politically,  they  scarcely 
were  thought  of.  It  is 
not  possible  to  put  into 
words  the  inferior  status 
of  women  in  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  when 
Miss  Anthony,  a  young 
woman  of  thirty,  stood 
fortli  as  a  leader  of  the 
most  forlorn  and  hope- 
less cause  that  ever 
called  for  recognition 
and  assistance.  She 
started  out  to  move  the 
world  without  a  spot  on 
which  to  rest  her  lever. 
Those  she  wished  to  re- 
generate were  for  the 
most  part  an  inert  mass, 
wlio,  when  roused  to 
action,  o  n  1  y  protested 

against  being  disturbeti.  There  was  no  honu>- 
i:«'neity.  no  t\<j>nt  <le  rorjis^  among  w<.)men  ;  each 
lived  lier  narrow,  isolated  life,  reaching  out  feebly 
to  holp  tlu>sie  within  immediate  reach,  but  utterly 
unconscious  of  responsibility  to  the  community 
in  general  or  the  world  at  large.  They  suffered 
from  many  wrongs,  but  tliey  had  been  taught 
fi»r  counlli'ss  gi-nerations  that  to  protest  was  re- 
bellion against  the  Ihvine  Will.  CMiurch.  Slate, 
and  Society  comi>ined  to  rivi't  tlieir  chains,  and 
when  one  came  who  would  set  them  free  the  op- 
j»ressors  crucilied  l:er  and  the  oppressed  gave 
sanction  to  the  act.  To  face  this  situativ^n,  to 
stand  almost  single  handed  against  tlie  tyranny, 
bigotry,    prejudice,    ignorance,   and   deep  seated 


MISS   A.VTHONY   AT  THIRTY-SIX 


customs  of  the  ages,  to  have  no  precedent  for  a 

guide,  no  past  victories  for  an  inspiration,  m- 

present  sympathy  or  gratitude, — this  was  what 

it  meant  to  wage  the  battle  for  the  rights  o: 

women  half  a  century  ago.     Now  practically  all 

of  these  hard  conditions 

have  been  met  and  cod 

que  red,   so    there  never 

will  be,  there  never  cau 

be,  another  Susan  B.  An 

thony.     She  will  forever 

stand    alone  and   unap 

proached,  her  fame  con 

tinually    increasing    as 

evolution  lifts  humanity 

into  higher  appreciatiua 

of  justice  and  liberty. 

The    paternal    ances 

tors   of  Miss  Anthony. 

who  belonged  to  the  So 

ciety  of  Friends,    canie 

from  England    in   1634 

and   settled   in   Rhode 

Island.     Her  father  was 

born  in  Adams,   Mass. 

and    this   also  was   the 

place  of  her  own  birth. 

February   15,   1820,  the 

second   in    a    family  of 

eight    children.      Iler 

mother's  ancestors  ha  i 

lived    in    Massachusetts 

for  generations  ;    her 

maternal  grandfather. 

Daniel   Read,  8erve<i 

with  honor  through  the  entire  War  of  the  Revolu 

tion,  and  was  afterward  a  member  of  the  Mas^ 

chusetts  Legislature,  so  that  Miss  Anthony's  raar 

tial  ami  law-making  qualifications  were  directly 

inherited.    Her  two  brothers  fought  for  the  Uni<  n 

in  the   Civil    War.     One   of  these.   Col.    D.    K. 

Anthony,  made  a   brilliant    record,  and    aft*T 

ward  settling  in   Leavenworth,   Kan.,  was  con 

spicuous  in  the  business  and  political  life  of  the 

State  until  his  death,   in   1904,   at   the  age  of 

eighty.     The  father.  Daniel  Anthony,  who  was 

a   prosperous   cotton   manufacturer   in    Adams. 

removed  his  mills  to  Battenville,  N.  Y.,  in  182(). 

After    the    commercial   panic   of    1837-38,    the 

familv  went,  in  1845^  tp_, Rochester, ^.|]t».,  which 


"Hiiiil?d§*'*^''««*«'-'§1^- 


was  alwavs    afterward  their  home.     They  were  Mr.  Anthony  was  a  progressive,  public-spirited 

a   most   harmonious  and   devoted  household,  of  man,  deeply  interested  in  all  the  reforms  of  the 

whom    but    one    now  remains,   Miss  Mary,  aged  day.  and  seeing  his  own  characteristics  in  his 
seventy-nine. 


daughter  •^"B''»5Kladl^^,l^t5d^te"  ''^"'^'^'P- 
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ment.  The  education  of  women  in  those  days 
was  much  neglected,  but  he  employed  the  best 
of  teachers  in  his  own  home,  and  when  she  was 
seventeen  placed  her  in  a  Friends'  boarding- 
school  near  Philadelphia.  He  believed  not  only 
in  the  equal  rights  of  women  in  every  respect, 
but  also  in  their  economic  independence,  so  he 
encouraged  her,  first,  m  her  teaching,  which  she 
followed  until  she  was  thirty,  and  afterward  in 
her  platform  work.  She  was  principal  of  the 
girls'  department  in  the  academy  at  Canajo- 
harie,  N.  Y.,  from  1846  until  the  summer  of 
1849,  when  the  narrow  life  of  the  schoolroom 
became  intolerable  and  she  left  it  forever. 

A    WORKER    IN    THE    TEMPERANCE    CAUSE. 

Women  at  this  time  were  timidly  doing  their 
first  semi-public  work  in  the  cause  of  temper- 
ance through  small  organizations  called  Daugh- 
ters' Unions,  whose  duties  consisted  mainly  in 
giving  suppers  to  r^tise  money  for  assisting  the 
men  in  this  movement,  which  was  wholly  in  their 
hands.  When  at  one  of  these  suppers  in  the 
town  hall  at  Canajoharie  Miss  Anthony  mounted 
the  platform  and  made  an  address,  it  was  an  in- 
novation which  women  resented  even  more  than 
men.  This  was  her  first  speech,  March  1,  1849, 
When  she  returned  to  Rochester  she  organized 
the  women  there,  and,  scorning  the  idea  of  being 
merely  an  annex  to  the  men's  societies,  she  ar- 
ranged to  have  women  delegates  sent  to  the 
temperance  conventions,  and  went  herself  in 
that  capacity.  The  almost  incredible  story  of 
their  treatment  at  these  meetings  may  be  read 
in  her  biography,  and  it  resulted  in  the  deter- 
mination of  Miss  Anthony,  Mrs.  Stanton,  and 
other  progressive  women  to  form  a  State  Wo- 
man's Temperance  Association,  which  should  be 
entirely  independent.  This  was  done  in  1852, 
and  it  was  the  first  State  organization  of  women 
for  any  purpose.  Two  very  successful  conven- 
tions were  held  in  Rochester,  but  there  was  so 
much  opposition  to  Mrs.  Stanton's  radical  opin- 
ions, in  which  Miss  Anthony  sustained  her,  that 
finally  both  turned  to  other  fields  of  work. 

HER    PART    IN    THE    ANTI-SLAVERY    AGITATION. 

Miss  Anthony  attended  her  first  Woman's 
Rights  convention  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  in  1852, 
and  from  that  time  she  never  wavered  in  her 
belief  that  the  right  of  suffrage  was  infinitely 
more  important  than  any  other,  that  if  it  could 
be  secured  all  others  could  be  easily  obtained, 
but  that  without  this  women  were  fighting  their 
battles  unarmed  and  helpless.  During  fifty- 
three  years  of  her  life  she  devoted  her  splendid 
mentality  and  personality  to  the  one  ol)ject  of 
the  enfranchisement  of  women.     Once  only  did 


she  turn  aside,  and  that  was  to  assist  in  the 
urgent  work  for  the  abolition  of  slavery.  The 
Anthony  home  was  a  meeting-place  forthat  group 
of  reformers  known  as  the  Garrisonians,  and 
here  came  often  Garrison,  Phillips,  Pillsbury, 
Douglass,  Channing,  May,  the  Fosters,  and  many 
other  leading  Abolitionists,  with  whom  Mr.  An- 
thony was  in  close  sympathy.  Naturally,  this 
woman,  the  keynote  of  whose  life  was  individual 
liberty,  became  a  valuable  factor  in  this  great 
movement.  She  arranged  and  managed  public 
meetings,  spoke  herself  from  one  end  of  the  State 
to  the  other,  and  more  than  once,  in  the  dark 
days  preceding  the  Civil  War,  fearlessly  faced 
an  angry  teob  when  even  the  men  fled. 

In  1863,  when  it  became  evident  that  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  would  have  to  be 
reenforced  by  Congressional  action,  leaders  in 
the  Republican  party  appealed  to  Miss  Anthony 
to  assist  in  the  vast  undertaking  of  gathering 
petitions  to  this  body.  Going  at  once  to  New 
York,  she  joined  forces  with  Mrs.  Stanton,  and 
they  called  a  meeting  of  women  for  May  14,  in 
the  Church  of  the  Puritans.  An  immense  audi 
ence  was  present,  and  the  Women's  National 
Loyal  League  was  formed  that  day,  with  Mrs. 
Stanton  president  and  Miss  Anthony  secretary. 
Headquarters  were  opened  in  Cooper  Institut*^. 
and,  assisted  by  many  prominent  women,  the 
work  of  securing  petitions  was  continued  with- 
out cessation  for  a  year  and  a  quarter.  Miss 
Anthony  superintended  all  this  work  and  raisel 
every  dollar  of  the  fund  of  over  five  thousand 
dollars  that  was  required.  More  than  four  hun- 
dred thousand  names  were  obtained,  and  Charles 
Sumner  and  Henry  Wilson  wrote  repeatedly  that 
these  formed  the  bulwark  of  the  authority  by 
which  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  was  submitted. 

RELATIONS    WITH    MRS,    STANTON. 

The  strong  and  beautiful  friendship  between 
Miss  Anthony  and  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  was 
referred  to  at  length  in  an  article  which  appeared 
after  Mrs.  Stanton's  death  (Review  of  Reviews, 
December,  1902).  It  began  in  1851,  and  con 
tinned  without  interruption  for  over  half  a  cen- 
tury. Each  possessed  certain  qualities  lacking 
in  the  other,  and  the  two  formed  an  invincible 
combination,  which  history  shows  was  the  most 
powerful  agency  in  revolutionizing  the  status  of 
woman.  In  1868  a  weekly  paper,  appropriately 
called  The  Revolution,  was  established  in  New 
York,  with  Mrs.  Stanton  as  editor  and  Mis* 
Anthony  as  business  manager.  Nothing  ever 
had  appeared  so  bold,  radical,  and  outspoken  on 
all  matters  relating  to  women,  and  it  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  entire  country.  It  was. 
however,  so  far  ahead  of  the  time  that  it  did  not 
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receive  the  necessary  financial  support,  and  after 
two  years  and  a  half  it  had  to  be  given  up.  No 
one  of  the  many  disappointments  in  Miss  An- 
tboDj's  life  was  s6  keen  as  this,  and  the  saddest 
chapter  in  her  biography  is  the  one  describing 
this  penod. 

THE   LONG    CAMPAIGN    FOR    WOMAN    SUFFRAGE. 

In  1869,  Miss  Anthony,  Mrs.  Stanton,  and 
others  formed,  in  New  York  City,  the  National 
Woman  Suffrage  Association,  the  first  national 
organization  of  women.  In  this  Miss  Anthony 
always  held  official  position,  and  was  president 
after  Mrs.  Stanton's  retirement,  in  1892,  until 
she  resigned  in  1900,  at  the  time  of  her  eightieth 
birthday,  and  became  honorary  president.  She 
missed  only  two  of  the  thirty-seven  annual  con- 
ventions, and  then  was  lecturing  in  the  Far 
West.  Committees  of  every  Congress  from 
1869  to  1906  were  addressed  by  her  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  action  which  would  lead  to 
the  enfranchisement  of  women. 

In  1872,  acting  under  legal  advice,  Miss  An- 
thony voted  at  Rochester  under  what  was  be- 
lieved to  be  the  sanction  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment.  For  this  she  was  arrested  and 
tried  ;  the  judge,  Associate  Justice  Ward  Hunt, 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  refused  to 
allow  the  jury  to  be  polled,  and  imposed  a  fine 
of  1100.  It  was  one  of  the  greatest  judicial 
outrages  ever  perpetrated,  and  when  Miss  An- 
thony appealed  to  Congress  to  redress  this  wrong 
of  denying  her  constitutional  right  to  a  trial  by 
jury  the  response  was  that  Congress  had  no 
jurisdiction  ! 

MISS   ANTHONY    AS    A    SPEAKER   AND    WRITER. 

There  is  scarcely  a  State  or  Territory  in  which 
Miss  Anthony  did  not  lecture,  and  in  many  of 
them  scores  of  times.  An  audience  was  all  the 
inspiration  she  needed,  and  she  spoke  without 
manuscript  or  notes.  She  conducted  campaigns 
for  woman  suffrage  from  Maine  to  California, 
raising  always  the  money  for  her  own  expenses 
and  putting  back  into  the  work  all  that  she 
earned.  It  would  scarcely  be  an  exaggeration 
to  say  that  she  sent  out  millions  of  documents 
to  further  her  cause. 

Miss  Anthony  made  her  first  public  address, 
as  has  been  stated,  on  March  1,  1849,  at  a  tem- 
perance meeting  in  Canajoharie,  N.  Y.  She 
spoke  from  the  platform  for  the  last  time  at  the 
celebration  of  her  eighty -sixth  birthday  in  Wash- 
ington, February  15,  1906.  During  this  period 
of  almost-  exactly  fifty-seven  years  she  made 
thousands  of  speeches,  every  one  in  the  interest 
of  some  great  reform, — temperance,  abolition  of 
slavery,  woman  suffrage,  social  purity.     She  had 


a  rich  contralto  voice,  and  without  effort  could 
make  herself  heard  by  an  audience  of  several 
thousand.  She  spoke  without  notes,  in  a  strongly 
argumentative  style,  and  carried  conviction  by 
her  clear  reasoning  and  intense  earnestness. 
The  limitations  of  writing  were  irksome  to  Miss 
Anthony,  but  she  realized  so  fully  the  power 
and  permanence  of  written  words  that  she  con- 
sidered no  time  and  labor  too  much  to  put  upon 
anything  that  was  to  go  into  print.  Her  speeches 
which  have  been  thus  preserved,  her  magazine 
articles,  and  her  letters  and  other  documents  con- 
tained in  her  books  are  unsurpassed  in  thought 
and  diction. 

Miss  Anthony  left  her  concrete  monument  in 
the  four  large  volumes — ''History  of  Woman 
Suffrage  " — a  record  of  the  whole  evolution  of 
women  in  educational,  legal,  civil,  and  political 
rights.  The  future  student  of  this  important 
question  can  get  his  information  in  these  books 
alone.  Had  they  never  been  written,  all  the 
valuable  data  upon  the  subject  would  have  been 
lost  forever.  While  other  women  helped  in  the 
preparation,  it  is  due  entirely  to  Miss  Anthony's 
care  and  foresight  in  collecting  and  preserving 
the  materials,  and  her  determination  and  persist- 
ence in  having  them  put  into  available  shape, 
that  this  history  is  now  in  existence. 

AN    OPTIMISTIC    OLD    AGE. 

The  most  persecuted  of  all  women  in  her  early 
days.  Miss  Anthony  was  the  most  honored  of  all 
in  the  closing  years  of  her  life.  In  her  own 
country  she  long  has  stood  without  a  peer.  At 
the  great  International  Council  of  Women  in 
London,  in  1899.  and  again  at  the  one  held  in 
Berlin,  in  1904,  she  was  welcomed  by  represent- 
atives of  all  nations  as  leader  of  the  women  of 
the  world.  None  ever  has  received  such  rec- 
ognition because  of  service  rendered  to  human- 
ity. In  history  she  will  be  known  as  the  Lib- 
erator of  Woman,  and  endless  generations  will 
read  the  story  of  her  life  with  gratitude  and 
reverence.  It  will  be  always  a  matter  of  the 
keenest  regret  that  she  did  not  live  to  see  the 
entire  realization  of  her  three-score  years  of 
heroic  effort,  but  she  died  in  the  perfect  faith 
that  in  the  not  distant  future  women  will  surely 
be  protected  by  the  law  in  their  political  rights 
as  they  are  to-day  in  all  others.  She  found  her 
deepest  pleasure  in  the  thought  of  the  millions 
now  in  the  fullest  enjoyment  of  the  new  world 
which  has  been  opened  to  them.  All  the  vast 
army  who  are  carrying  forward  her  work  to  com- 
pletion, all  who  shall  hereafter  take  it  up,  will 
receive  as  a  blessed  inheritance  something  of  her 
indomitable  will,  splendid  courage,  limitless  pa- 
tience, perseverance,  optirnism,  faith^^Qip 


THE  KEYBOAKD  OF  THE  SYSTEM  OF  TEI.HAKMONY. 

(With  which  the  performer  plays  upon  the  bank  of  alternators.) 

THE  TELHARMONIUM:    ELECTRICITY'S 
ALLIANCE   WITH    MUSIC. 

BY  THOMAS  COMMERFORD  MARTIN. 


IN  the  new  art  of  telharmony  we  have  the 
latest  gift  of  electricity  to  civilization,  an 
art  which,  while  abolishing  every  musical  instru- 
ment, from  the  jew's-harp  to  the  'cello,  gives 
everybody  cheaply,  and  everywhere,  more  music 
than  they  ever  had  before.  There  are  so  many 
fundamental  and  revolutionary  ideas  embodied 
in  the  invention  that  it  will  be  a  long  time  be- 
fore we  grasp  or  grow  accustomed  to  them  all  ; 
and  only  one  or  two  can  now  be  accentuated. 
Electricity  has  been  tlie  greatest  centralizing, 
unifying,  force  these  hundred  years,  and  the  ''tie 
that  binds''  is  distinctively  made  of  wire.  The 
art  of  telharmony  pushes  one  degree  further 
the  dominant  principle  of  current-production 
embodied  in  the  telegraph  office,  the  telephone 
exchange,  the  electric-light  plant,  and  the  trolley 
power-house;  and  it  emphasizes  just  a  little  bit 
more  the  practice  of  drawing  out  from  the  cir- 
cuit, at  the  point  of  consumption,  just  what  is 


needed  for  intelligence,  communication,  illuniina 
tion,  heat,  traction,  and  what  not.  For  such 
service  the  American  people  spent,  last  year.  oDt 
billion  dollars,  and  now  it  is  going  to  add  iis 
music  bill  to  that  modest  sum,  because  there  will 
be  economy  and  gain  in  it. 

ELECTRIC    WAVES    OF    MUSICAL    SOUXD. 

That  the  sounds  of  music  can  be  transmitted 
over  a  line  wire  is  nothing  novel.  In  a  ru«]i 
mentary  way,  the  systems  of  harmonic  telegrapliv 
based  on  tuned  "  reeds"  point  the  way  ;  and  tL»^ 
very  earliest  work  in  telephony  in  Euro|>e  and 
America  dealt  rather  with  music  than  wiiL 
speech.  Many  of  us  have  laid  our  ear-flaps  over 
a  telephone  receiver  and  listened  to  music  traas 
mitted  from  a  distant  opera  house  or  concer: 
hall  or  church  ;  and  some  of  us  have  even  seen 
a  rollicking  phonograph  cylinder,  in  New  Yorrc. 
sing    coon    songs   and-e<^]^^©^0^tlhe   Ocean 
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Wave "  with  the  purpose  of  dispelling  the  dull 
gloom  in  distant  Philadelphia.  All  of  this  was 
excellently  well  ;  but  in  each  instance  the  music 
received  and  delivered  came,  triturated  and 
emasculated  by  the  trip,  from  an  instrument. 
In  the  Cahill  tel harmonium  we  have  changed  all 
that,  and  we  enter  a  pure  democracy  of  musical 
electrical  waves  from  among  which,  at  will, 
those  that  please  us  best  can  be  selected,  to  give 
US  any  tune  or  tone  or  timbre  that  we  want. 

This  all  reads  wildly  extravagant,  but  it  is  the 
cold  statement  of  a  bald  fact.  The  new  system 
of  telharinony  has  need  neither  of  sounding 
brass  nor  of  twanging  string.  Whether  piano, 
violin,  pipe  organ,  or  flute,  all  are  alike  and  in- 
different to  it,  because  along  the  lines  that  Ilelm- 
holtz  laid  down,  and  that  the  foremost  electrical 
invention  of  our  time  has  been  following,  Dr. 
Thaddeus  Cahill  has  devised  a  mechanism  which 
throws  on  to  the  circuits,  manipulated  by  the 
performer  at  the  central  keyboard,  the  electrical 
current  waves  that,  received  by  the  telephone 
diaphragm  at  any  one  of  ten  thousand  subscrib- 
ers' stations,  produce  musical  sounds  of  unpre- 
cedented clearness,  sweetness,  and  purity.  In 
the  future,  Paderewskis  will  not  earn  their  liv- 
ing by  occasional  appearances  in  isolated  halls, 
but  as  central -station  operators,  probably  in  ob- 
scurity and  seclusion,  but  charming  a  whole  city- 
ful  at  the  same  instant.  Edison  once  said  to  the 
writer  that  the  world  was  coming  to  a  time 
when  everything  would  be  done  automatically, 
by  electricity,  and  when  **  eight  hours  "  would 
seem  the  depth  of  slavery.  Then  the  world 
would  be  run  from  one  keyboard  ;  but  while  all 
others  loafed  and  invited  their  souls  he  wanted 
to  be  the  man  at  the  switch.  In  this  wise,  when 
Liszt  or  Rubinstein  is  at  the  telharmonium,  what 
will  become  of  the  second- rates  ? 

PLAYING  UPON  THE  CURRENT. 

The  Cahill  telharmonium  may  be  compared 
with  a  pipe  organ.  The  performer  at  its  key- 
board, instead  of  playing  upon  air  in  the  pipes, 
plays  upon  the  electric  current  that  is  being  gen- 
erated in  a  large  number  of  small  dynamo-elec- 
tric machines  oif  the  "  alternating-current "  type. 
These  little  **  inductor  "  alternators  are  of  quite 
simple  construction,  from  the  mechanical  stand- 
point, though  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  in- 
ventor did  not  find  out  at  once  all  he  wanted  to 
know  about  them.  That  took  a  good  ten  years. 
In  each  alternator  the  current  surges  to  and  fro 
at  a  different  frequency  or  rate  of  speed, — thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  times  a  minute  ;  and 
this  current  as  it  reaches  the  telephone  at  the 
near  or  the  distant  station  causes  the  diaphragm 
of  that  instrument  to  emit  a  musical  note  char- 


DR.  TBADDEU8  CAHILL. 

(The  inventor  who  haa  perfected  the  telharmonium  in  his 
laboratory  at  Holyoke,  Mass.) 

acteristic  of  that  current  whenever  it  is  gen- 
erated at  just  that  "  frequency  "  or  rate  of  vibra- 
tion in  the  circuit.  The  rest  is  relatively  easy. 
The  revolving  parts  of  the  little  alternators  are 
mounted  upon  shafts,  which  are  geared  together. 
Each  revolving  part,  or  "  rotor,"  having  its  own 
number  of  poles,  or  teeth,  in  the  magnetic  field 
of  force,  and  each  having  its  own  angular  velo- 
city, the  arrangement  gives  us  the  ability  to  pro- 
duce, in  the  initial  condition  of  musical  electrical 
waves,  the  notes  through  a  compass  of  five 
octaves. 

When  an  organ  is  played,  a  boy,  or  now  quite 
often  an  electric  motor,  pumps  the  bellows. 
When  the  telharmonium  is  played,  a  motor  simi- 
larly sets  it  going,  so  that  all  the  little  interlocked 
rotors  are  revolved  at  once  and  offer  their  plas- 
tic currents  to  the  facile  touch  of  the  performer 
to  whose  keyboard  the  wires  from  the  alternators 
lead.  This  keyboard  is  shown  in  one  of  the  en- 
gravings, and  has  two  banks  of  keys  to  accommo- 
date all  the  notes  thus  made  available.  If  one 
key  is  depressed,  the  circuit  is  closed  on  a  ground 
tone  and  one  or  more  allied  circuits  that  will 
give  the  harmonics  corresponding  to  that  tone. 
But  the  currents,  before  they  go  to  the  exterior 
circuit  containing  the  subscriber's  teiephoiie.  are 
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every  wave  of  personal  emo- 
tion and  every  nuance  of 
touch.  It  is,  indeed,  this  im- 
mediateness  of  control  and 
the  singular  purity  of  tone 
that  appeal  to  the  watchful 
listener.  A  musician  will 
readily  understand  how  the 
timbre  is  also  secured  from 
such  resources,  for  with  cur- 
rent combinations  yielding 
the  needed  harmonics,  string, 
brass,  and  wood  effects,  etc., 
can  be  obtained  simply  by 
mixing  the  harmonics, — that 
is,  the  currents, — in  the  re- 
quired proportions. 

THE    EQUIPMENT    DESCRIBED. 

The  first  plant  in  the  world 
of  this  kind  is  at  Holyoke, 
Mass.,  in  the  laboratory  of 
Dr.  Cahill,  and  the  second 
is  being  built  for  regular 
work  over  telephone  circuits 
in  New  '  York  City,  where 
anybody  can  tap  on.  The 
initial  or  experimental  outfit, 
weighing  about  200  tons  and 
costing  a  thousand  dollars  & 
ton,  embodies  145  of  the  in- 

THE  60UKCE  OF   POWER  OR  MUSICAL  WAVES  THAT  ARE  THE  BASIS  OP  TELHARMONY.  duCtOr      altematOrS,     each 

(This  bank  of  alternators  can  supply  music  to  over  6,000  sUtions.)  mounted  On  an  11  -inch  shaft : 

and  the  heavy  steel  girder 
not  left  in  their  primitive  simple  form.  On  the  bed-plate  of  the  machine  is  over  60  feet  long.  The 
contrary,  they  are  passed,  as  they  might  be  in  alternators  are  grouped  in  8  sections,  and  the 
ordinary  lighting  and  power  service,  through  switchboards  are  in  10  sections,  including  nearly 
transformers,  where  they  are  blended  ;  and  in  2,000  switches  ;  and  the  controlling  keyboard 
these  ''  tone  mixers  "  the  simple  sinusoidal  wave  operates  electro-magnetically.  Then  there  are 
of  the  alternator  current  becomes  too  complex  the  inductorium  "  tone  mixers."  Altogether, 
to  know  itself.  In  this  manner  highly  composite  quite  a  dainty  little  pile  of  steel,  copper  wire, 
vibrations  are  built  up  which  fall  upon  the  ear  and  other  metal  out  of  which  to  extract  soft 
as  musical  chords  of  great  beauty  and  purity  of  music  !  But  it  does  not  follow  that  later  equip- 
tone.  This  process  of  interweaving  of  currents  ments  will  necessarily  be  so  ponderous.  More- 
can  be  pushed  very  far,  and  the  complex  vibra-  over,  the  current-consumption  in  each  telephone 
tions  from  different  keyboards  can  be  combined  receiver  of  the  megaphone  style  is  infinitesimal 
into  others  even  more  subtly  superposed  and  A  single  incandescent  lamp  takes  twenty  times 
wedded,  so  as  to  produce  in  the  telephone  re-  as  much  ;  so  that  a  very  few  horse-power  go  a 
ceiver  the  effect  of  several  voices  or  instruments,  long  way  in  the  new  art  of  telharmony. 
Within  the  range  of  such  an  equipment  appear  Such  music  can  obviously  be  laid  on  any- 
possible  some  sounds  never  before  heard  on  land  where, — in  homes,  hospitals,  factories,  restau- 
or  sea.  rants,  theaters,  hotels,  wherever  an  orchestra  or 
The  performer  at  this  keyboard  has  a  receiver  a  single  musician  has  served  before,  or  wherever 
close  at  his  side,  so  that  he  can  tell  exactly  how  there  is  a  craving  for  music.  The  dream  of 
he  is  playing  to  his  unseen  audience  ;  and  it  is  Bellamy  in  "  Looking  Backward  "  is  thus  real- 
extraordinary  to  note  how  easily  and  perfectly  ized,  and  beautiful  music  is  dispensed  every- 
the  electric  currents  are  manipulated  so  that  where  for  any  one  who  cares  to  throw  the 
with  their  own  instantaneity   they  respond   to  switch.     The  music  from  these  electric  pipes  of 
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Pan  may  swell  the  long  list  of  obsolete  instru- 
ments. Will  the  piano  join  the  spinet  and 
harpsichord  ?     Who  now  shall  need  to  strum  ? 

DR.    CAHILL,    THE    INVENTOR. 

Dr.  Call  ill  was  born  in  Iowa,  and  passed 
several  years  of  his  youth  in  Ohio,  his  father 
being  a  physician  at  Oberlin,  where  the  youtli 
pursued  his  studies  and  began  his  experiments  in 
electric  music.  Through  the  friendship  of  the 
late  Amos  J.  Cummings,  he  obtained  a  clerkship 
in  Washington,  and  there. he  began  the  study 
of  law.  In  1892,  when  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
he  graduated  from  the  Columbian  Law  School, 
third  in  a  class  of  over  one  hundred,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1894,  receiving  six  years 
later  the  degree  of  D.C.L.  from  the  Columbian 
University.  The  thoroughness  of  his  legal  work 
did  not,  however,  in  any  degree  lessen  his  en- 
thusiasm and  application  as  to  invention  and  the 
study  of  musical  prpduction  ;  and  he  was  for 
tunate  in  enjoying  in  all  his  work  the  constant 
and  generous  encouragement  of  his  father  and 
brothers.  Although  finding  time  to  perfect  an 
electric  typewriter,  he  directed  his  cliief  atten 
tion  to  the  musical  apparatus,  and  in  1902  had  it 
in  a  BuflBciently  advanced  state  to  give  a  demon- 
stration before  Lord  Kelvin  wlien  that  distin- 
guished physicist  was  last  in  this  country.  In 
1903,  Dr.  Cahill  removed  his  Washington  lab- 
oratory to  Holyoke,  Mass.,  where  he  had  al- 
ready established  another  plant,  and  thus  New 
England,  so  intimately  associated  with  the 
creation    of  the   telephone,   has   witnessed    the 


THE  TONE  MIXER. 

(Through  which  the  musical  electrical  waves  pass  on  their 
way  t-o  the  receiving  station.) 

development  and  perfection  of  a  distinct  new 
art  that  may  well  be  spoken  of  as  the  tele 
l)hone's  firstborn. 


A  CHINAMAN    ON   THE   CHINESE   SITUATION, 


BY  T.   Y.   CHANG. 


DURING  the  past  few  weeks  much  alarming 
intelligence  regarding  the  supposed  com- 
ing trouble  in  China  has  been  published  by  the 
newspapers  of  this  country,  especially  by  those 
in  San  Francisco.  These  news  reports  were 
largely  based  upon  rumors,  or  misstatements,  or 
imaginary  suppositions.  The  chief  facts  upon 
which  the  alarming  reports  were  based  are  :  (I) 
The  large  order  for  arms  from  Germany  by  the 
Peking  government,  (2)  the  riots  at  Shanghai, 
and  (3)  the  boycott  against  American  goods. 

It  seems  quite  proper  to  say  that  the  Chinese 
Govemraenthas  ordered  some  modern  arms  from 
Germany,  but  it  is  financially  impossible  for  the 
present  China  to  order  one  million  of  arms,  as 
reported  in  some  newspaper.     Anyone  who  has 


some  knowledge  of  China's  financial  condition 
to-day  would  admit  the  impossibility  of  such  an 
immense  order  by  simply  making  a  rough  esti- 
mate of  its  cost.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  such 
a  report  is  absurd.  Still  more  absurd  is  the  pub- 
lished statement  that  *•  China, has  placed  a  large 
order  for  arms  and  is  making  preparation  for 
war  against  all  Western  powers."  Such  a  state 
ment  may  have  been  based  upon  a  remembrance 
of  the  Boxer  war  of  lUOO.  A  keen  observer  of 
Chinese  political  affaii*s,  however,  would  have 
long  before  discovenMi  the  fact  that  the  present 
ruling  power  of  (^hina  is  quite  different  from  tlie 
Peking  scovernment  of  five  years  ago.  The  head 
of  the  Peking  government  is  now  Prince  Ch|^tr, 
assisted  by  Minister  Wu  Ting-Fang  and  p'. 
Digitized  by  VjOOQ  16 
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ber  of  other  enlightened  statesmen,  while  tlie 
provincial  governments  are  headed  by  Viceroys 
Yuan  Shih  Kai,  Chang  Tse  Tung,  Tuan  Fang, 
and  other  far-sighted  viceroys  and  governors. 
Almost  all  these  men  powerful  at  present  were 
strongly  opposed  to  the  Boxer  movement  in 
1900.  Some  of  these  were  the  very  men  who 
disobeyed  the  hostile  decrees  of  the  Empress- 
Dowager  and  forcibly  maintained  the  peace  in 
southern  China  at  the  risk  of  their  own  lives, 
while  others  were  well-known  protectors  of  mis- 
sionaries. Viceroy  Chang  being  one  of  the  former 
and  Viceroy  Tuan  (one  of  the  high  commission- 
ers who  have  recently  visited  this  country)  one 
of  the  latter.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose,  as  the 
newspaper  reports  declared,  that  these  men,  who 
really  control  the  policies  of  the  Celestial  Em- 
pire to-day,  would  be  so  foolish  as  to  imitate 
what  the  ignorant  Boxers  did. 

In  reality,  the  future  trouble  in  China,  if  there 
is  to  be  any,  will  assume  an  entirely  different 
aspect ;  that  is,  a  dynastic  contention  rather 
than  an  uprising  against  foreigners.  This  an- 
swers the  question  why  the  Peking  government 
has  placed  an  order  for  arms  from  Germany. 
The  government  is  trying  hard  to  make  its  im- 
perial army  as  effective  as  possible,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  suppress  any  revolt  or  riot  that  might 
occur  in  any  part  of  the  empire.  It  is  a  prepa- 
ration for  maintaining  a  pennanent  peace  in  the 
country,  and  not  *'  for  war  against  all  the  West- 
ern powers."  On  the  contrary,  to  maintain  the 
peace  means  to  promote  commerce  and  to  pro- 
tect missionaries  and  all  foreign  residents. 

The  recent  Shanghai  riot  has  been  taken  as  a 
symptom  of  Chinese  national  feeling  against  for- 
eigners. This  is  a  mistake.  To  make  any  in- 
ference trustworthy,  we  must  first  understand 
the  facts  upon  which  the  inference  is  based.  The 
facts  of  the  Shanghai  riot  may  be  briefly  stated 
as  follows  :  According  to  the  Regulations  for 
Foreign  Settlements  issued  by  the  Peking  gov- 
ernment several  years  ago,  any  Chinese  woman 
arrested  in  a  foreign  settlement  must  be  kept  in 
a  Chinese  prison.  A  Cantonese  lady,  the  wife 
of  a  government  officer,  was  arrested  and  tried 
in  the  Mixed  Court.  Before  the  case  could  be 
finally  decided,  the  Chinese  magistrate  ordered, 
as  usual,  the  j)risoner  to  be  kept  in  the  prison  of 
the  court-house.  The  British  appraiser,  who 
sits  on  the  bench  with  the  Chinese  magistrate, 
but  who  has,  according  to  the  treaty  between 
Great  Britain  and  China,  no  judicial  power  over 
cases  involving  Chinese  only,  opposed  the  order, 
and,  without  the  consent  of  the  Chinese  magis- 
trate, gave  a  contrary  order  to  carry  the  Chinese 
W(»man  to  the  British  police  prison.  The  British 
appraiser's  order  was  forcibly  carried  out.     The 


next  day,  while  the  Chinese  autliorities  were  try- 
ing to  secure  redress  diplomatically,  the  riot  oc- 
curred ;  but  the  mob  was  composed  of  only  a  num- 
ber of  laborers  and  rascals,  the  Chinese  gentry  and 
the  mercantile  class  of  Shanghai  having  nothing 
to  do  with  this  outrage.  From  these  facts,  three 
l)oints  should  be  observed  :  first,  the  action  of 
the  Chinese  magistrate  was  perfectly  lawful  ac- 
cording to  tiie  long-observed  regulations  ;  second, 
the  British  appraiser  had  no  right  to  interfere 
with  the  Chinese  judicial  order  in  the  matter  of 
Chinese  persons  within  the  Chinese  territory : 
third,  the  riot  was  simply  a  mob  gathering, 
which  took  this  occasion  as  a  chance  for  robbery, 
and  was  clearly  not  the  action  of  the  majority  of 
Chinese  inhabitants  of  Shanghai,  although  their 
general  feeling  was  strongly  against  the  inter- 
ference of  the  British  appraiser.  It  is  clear 
that  the  riot  itself  was  merely  a  local  incident. 

As  to  the  boycott  against  American  goods, 
there  is,  however,  a  certain  amount  of  national 
feeling  in  the  movement.  No  doubt  the  boycott 
was  solely  due  to  the  stringency  of  the  exclusion 
law  ;  but  the  paramount  object  of  the  movement 
is  to  raise  the  Chinese  people  to  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  any  other  people  in  relation  with  the 
United  States,  and  not  for  securing  the  actual 
economic  advantage  of  exporting  laborers  to 
America.  It  is  for  national  right  and  dignity 
rather  than  for  anything  else.  There  are,  how- 
ever, more  important  points  regarding  this  ques- 
tion that  should  be  carefully  examined  ;  that  is — 
first,  the  boycott  has  never  been  authorized  by 
the  government ;  second,  the  boycott  has  never 
been  carried  out  with  any  forcible  or  violent 
means.  The  government  has  done  nothing  to- 
ward promoting  the  boycott.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Peking  authorities  have  tried  hard  to  advise 
the  merchants  to  modify  their  disposition.  But 
no  government  in  the  world,  however  absolute  it 
may  be,  has  power  to  compel  its  subjects  to  buy 
goods  from  a  certain  country  unless  they  are 
willing  to  do  so.  No  doubt  this  disagreeable 
movement  has  been  started  by  those  who  had 
personally  suffered  maltreatment  under  the  ex 
elusion  law,  or,  rather,  under  the  regulations 
of  the  Chinese  Immigration  Service  Office.  But 
there  has  been  no  least  sign  of  violence  or  force 
as  the  boycott  has  spread  through  several  prov- 
inces. It  is  purely  a  voluntary  action  of  indi 
viduals.  So  long  as  there  is  no  disturbance  of 
peace,  "boycott"  is  considered  a  legitimate 
movement  by  any  civilized  country  of  the  world 
It  is  a  commercial  design,  and  not  a  warlike 
scheme.  It  is  an  individual  action,  and  not  a 
national  policy.  There  is,  therefore,  no  good 
ground  upon  which  the  recent  alarming  news 
could  be  supposed  ^o.^ha^^yl^gep(j^^5^^ 


SINGLE  TARIFF   OR   DUAL  TARIFF-WHICH? 


BY  THE  HON.   JAMES  T.   McCLEARY. 
(Representative  of  the  Second  Minnesota  District  in  Congress ;  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.) 


LAST  October,  a  meeting  of  prominent  Ger- 
man exporters  was  held  in  Berlin  to  dis- 
cuss American  tariff  conditions.  It  was  a  secret 
meeting,  and  its  proceedings  were  never  pub- 
lished. But  the  speech  of  the  chairman  was 
issued  for  confidential  circulation,  and  copies 
of  it  have  found  their  way  to  this  country. 
The  speech  may  later  be  published  in  full. 
It  would  make  interesting  reading  for  our 
people.  Only  one  sentence  of  the  speech  will 
le  quoted  here.  After  referring  to  the  Amer- 
ican market,  its  enormous  value  and  the  great 
care  with  which  it  is  guarded  by  our  laws,  the 
chairman  made  this  very  significant  and  sug- 
gestive statement :  *'  But  with  a  government 
that  can  be  changed  every  four  years, '  it  is 
equally  an  easy  matter  to  change  the  tariff  laws 
and  customs  regulations."  Change  them  how  ? 
Through  what  agency  ?  The  chairman's  state- 
ment gives  special  significance  to  the  announce- 
ment in  the  press  reports  from  Berlin  that  the 
German  Government  extends  to  the  United 
States  its  lowest  tariff  rates  under  its  new  law 
for  only  a  limited  time — namely,  until  June  30, 
1907 — simply  long  enough  ''to  afford  time  to 
conclude  more  permanent  arrangements." 

Why  canncft  the  **more  permanent  arrange- 
ments "  be  concluded  sooner,  if  at  all  ?  Why  wait 
until  the  middle  of  next  year  ?  What  *'  change  " 
related  to  this  matter  can  possibly  take  place  in 
the  meantime  ?  It  is  obvious  that  into  the  Con- 
gressional campaign  this  fall  will  be  projected 
the  question  of  the  tariff,  especially  that  phase 
of  it  involving  the  relative  merits  of  single  and 
<iual  tariffs.  To  decide  wisely  in  this  ''govern- 
ment of  the  people  "  it  is  vitally  important  that 
every  American  citizen  seek  the  fullest  possible 
information.  During  the  coming  months  much 
will  be  heard  about  "maximum  and  minimum 
rat^s,''  -autonomous  and  conventional  tariffs," 
and  such  things.  To  contribute  something  to- 
ward a  righteous  conclusion  on  a  momentous 
question  is  the  purpose  of  this  article. 

NO   SUCH    THINO    AS    INTERNATIONAL    FREE    TRADE. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  free  trade  among 
nations, — that  is,  there  is  no  nation  in  the  world 
tliat  admits  free  of  duty  all  articles  ol  foreign 
production.  Almost  every  nation,  however,  ad- 
mits certain  classes  of  foreign  articles  duty-free. 


the  enumeration  of  such  articles  in  the  tariff  law 
constituting  its  "  free  list."  For  instance,  in 
the  calendar  year  1905  the  United  States  ad- 
mitted into  this  country  absolutely  free  of  duty 
foreign  goods  to  the  value  of  $530,464,135. 

On  the  other  hand,  every  country  charges 
duties  on  certain  classes  of  imported  articles. 
Thus,  in  its  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1904, 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  raised  from  duties  on  imports  the 
enormous  sum  of  £33,921,323  sterling,  or  about 
$169,000,000.  Having  a  population  of  about 
forty  millions,  her  customs  collections  amounted 
to  about  $4.25  per  capita. 

During  our  corresponding  fiscal  year,  ending 
June  30,  1904,  the  United  States  collected  from 
duties  on  imports  $261,274,565.  Our  popula- 
tion then  being  over  eighty  millions,  we  raised 
from  tariff  duties  only  about  $3.25  per  capita,  or 
a  dollar  less  per  capita  than  the  United  Kingdom. 

From  this  will  appear  the  absurdity  of  saying 
that  the  United  Kingdom  lias  free  trade,  or  even 
low  rates  of  duty  compared  with  oui*s. 

PROTECTIVE   AND   NON-PROTECTIVE   TARIFFS. 

In  both  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  then,  duties  on  imports  constitute  the 
chief  source  of  national  revenue.  The  difference 
in  the  tariff  policies  of  the  two  countries  is 
really  found  in  the  articles  each  puts  on  its 
"dutiable"  list  and  on  its  "free"  list.  In  this 
country,  we  lay  the  duties  on  articles  such  as 
we  ourselves  do  or  can  produce  economically  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  supply  our  own  market, 
— that  is,  on  such  articles  as  compete  in  our 
market  with  our  own  products.  Non-competing 
articles  we  admit  free  of  duty.  In  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  policy  is  exactly  the  reverse  of 
ours.  There,  duties  are  laid  on  non-competing 
articles,  and  nearly  all  competing  articles  are 
admitted  duty-free.  Thus,  tea,  which  is  not 
produced  in  either  country,  is  on  our  free  list 
and  on  Great  Britain's  dutiable  list ;  while  steel, 
which  is  produced  in  both  countries,  is  on  our 
dutiable  list  and  on  her  free  list.  In  other 
words,  each  of  these  countries  admits  free  the 
articles  that  the  other  makes  dutiable. 

Countries  which,  like  the  United  States,  lay 
their  duties  on  competing  articles  are  said 
to  have  a  "  protective  "Dl^§j|it&i;b5?^^UiiOfeuntries 
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which,  like  the  United  Kingdom,  lay  their  duties 
on  non-competing  articles  are  said  to  have  a 
tariff  "  for  revenue  only." 

Almost  every  nation  in  the  world  except  the 
United  States  may  lay  duties  on  exports  also. 
But  export  duties  are  forbidden  by  our  Consti- 
tution. 

In  this  paper,  only  methods  of  laying  duties 
on  imports  will  be  discussed.  Although  each 
country  has  certain  minor  peculiarities  in  its 
mode  of  levying  such  duties,  all  the  systems  fall 
broadly  into  three  classes  or  groups. 

THE    AMERICAN.    OR    "SINGLE-TARIFF,"    SYSTEM. 

The  system  that  may  properly  be  considered 
6rst,  because  it  is  in  use  in  the  largest  number 
of  countries,  may  be  called  the  American,  or 
"single-tariff,"  system.  Under  this  system,  each 
article  on  the  dutiable  list  bears  only  one  rate 
of  duty, — that  is,  the  duty  on  any  article  is  the 
same  no  matter  what  country  it  comes  from. 

Throughout  our  entire  national  history,  what- 
ever party  m^y  have  from  time  to  time  made  the 
tariff  law,  the  single-tariff  system  has,  in  the 
main  and  with  only  minor  exceptions,  been  the 
one  followed  in  the  United  States.  In  the  main, 
this  system  has  also  been  the  one  obtaining  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  in  Sweden,  Norway, 
Denmark,  Holland,  and  Turkey,  in  Europe,  and 
in  most  of  the  countries  of  the  world  outside  of 
Europe  except  Japan  and  Brazil. 

In  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  and  in  Japan 
.and  Brazil,  the  so-called  "  dual-tariff  "  system  is 
in  vogue.  Of  these  dual  tariffs  there  are  two 
general  types,  one  of  which  may  be  called  the 
French  type  and  the  other  the  German  type. 

THE    FRENCH    TYPE    OF    DUAL    TARIFF. 

Under  the  French  type  of  dual  tariff — which 
should,  perhaps,  be  called  the  Spanish  type,  as  it 
was  first  used  in  Spain — the  tariff  law  itself 
definitely  prescribes  two  sots  of  duties, — two 
rates  on  each  article  on  the  dutiable  list,  except, 
as  to  a  few  articles  on  which  there  may  for  special 
reasons  be  only  one  rate.  The  higher  rates  are 
called  the  "  maximum,"  and  the  lower  the  **  mini- 
mum." The  important  thing  to  observe  is  that 
both  the  maximum  and  the  minimum  rates  are 
fixed  and  determined  by  the  le^^islative  authority 
of  the  country  using  this  system.  Then,  through 
the  executive  branch  of  the  government,  <;oun- 
tries  granting  concessions  in  their  tariff  rates  that 
are  satisfactory  to  thn  country  having  this  French 
type,  or  which  have  a  'Mnost  favored  nation" 
treaty  with  it,  are  granted  its  minimum  rates. 
All  other  countries  are  recjuircd  to  pay  its  maxi- 
mum rates,  except  that  concessions  may  be  grant- 
ed as  to  part  of  the  imports  from  any  country. 


The  French  type  of  dual  tariff  is  in  vognein 
France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Greece,  and  in 
Brazil.  Until  less  than  fifty  years  ago.  France 
used  the  single-tariff  system.  But  in  1 860  France 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  United  Kingdom 
under  which  each  country  granted  the  otber  re 
duced  rates  on  certain  articles.  Thus  liegan  in 
France  what  grew  to  be  a  system  of  dual  larif 
somewhat  like  the  German  type,  to  be  descril-ed 
shortly.  In  1892,  however,  France  abandonee 
that  system  and  adopted  the  Spanish  luethod 
which  she  has  since  maintained. 

THE    GERMAN    TYPE    OF    DUAL    TARIFF. 

Under  the  German  type  of  dual  tariff  there 
is  only  one  set  of  tariff  duties  prescribed  in  the 
tariff  law  as  enacted  by  the  legislative  authority 
of  the  country, — one  rate  on  each  article.  This 
entire  set  of  schedules  is  therefore  called  the 
"  autonomous  "  tariff,  meaning  significantly  tbe 
tariff  made  by  the  independent  action  of  the  na 
tion's  legislative  authority,  free  from  diculion 
or  intervention  by  any  other  country.  This  1*^ 
prescribes,  however,  rates  of  duty  which  in  the 
main  are  higher  than  are  needed,  or  even  desire<i 
in  some  cases,  by  the  country  enacting  it.  The 
rates  are  thus  purposely  placed  high,  with  it^ 
view  of  their  being  reduced,  by  "  concessions, 
through  treaties  with  other  countries.  The  s»: 
of  duties  thus  arranged  by  treaty  or  conventi"i 
constitutes  what  is  aptly  and  significantly  califs- 
the  '*  conventional  "  tariff. 

Asa  rule,  the  conventional  tariff  covers  only 
a  part  of  the  items  in  the  general,  or  autonomous, 
tariff.  Thus,  in  the  new  German  tariff  law,  whi^b 
became  operative  March  1,  there  are  946  sec 
tions,  but  to  only  243  of  these  do  the  conven 
tional  rates  apply. 

Under  this  system,  the  autonomous  tariff  i-* 
avowedly  enacted  largely  as  a  basis  for  *'  dicker 
ing "  with  other  countries  as  to  mutual  tAfifl 
rates.  In  most  countries  having  this  syst^ni 
the  conventional  rates  must  be  ratified  by  the 
legislative  branch  before  becoming  operative. 

The  German  type  of  dual  tariff  is  in  vogue  ii^ 
Germany,  Russia,  Austria-Hungary,  Italy.  Be 
gium,  Switzerland,  Roumania,  and  Serv'ia,  ani 
in  Japan. 

SOME    GENERAL    OBSERVATIONS. 

It  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  in  eachc 
these  systems  slight  modifications  are  sometime? 
made  for  special  reasons.  Scarcely  one  of  tb'' 
countries  keeps  its  chosen  type  absolutely  ce 
broken.  Thus,  in  the  new  German  tariff  \i^ 
there  is  a  minimum  fixed  in  the  law  itself  iaft'^' 
the  French  type)  on  rye,  wheat  and  spelt,  niali 
ing  barh^'.  and  o^tSj^beJc^w^jeJ^H^^ 
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it  is  a  high  one — the  duties  cannot  be  reduced 
through  treaty.  And  France  has  occasionally, 
nnder  stress  of  tariff  wars,  reduced  by  treaty 
{after  the  German  type)  certain  rates  below  those 
fixed  in  the  law  as  the  minimum. 

A  glance  at  the  map  of  Europe  will  show  that 
each  of  these  systems  has,  in  the  main,  its  own 
section  of  the  continent.  Thus,  the  single-tariff 
system  is  in  use  in  northwestern  Europe — in 
the  United  Kingdom,  Sweden,  Norway,  Den- 
mark, and  Holland — with  Turkey  added.  The 
French  type  of  dual  tariff  is  used  in  southwest- 
ern Europe — in  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal — 
with  Greece  added.  And  the  German  type  of 
dual  tariff  is  in  use  in  central  Europe,  with  the 
contiguous  countries  in  the  southern  and  eastern 
part  of  the  continent  added. 

Norway  has  been  placed  among  the  nations 
having  the  single-tariff  system.  And  this  is  cor- 
rect in  fact,  though  not  in  form.  Norway's  idea 
is  unique,  and  is  well  worthy  of  special  consider- 
ation. Norway's  law  carries  two  rates  of  duty, 
after  the  French  system.  But,  unlike  France, 
Norway  gives  to  every  country  her  best  rates  of 
duty,  unless  she  is  discriminated  against.  She 
holds  in  reserve  the  higher  rates  of  duty,  to  ap- 
ply to  the  goods  of  any  country  that  may  dis- 
criminate against  the  goods  of  Norway. 

CHARACTERISTICS    OF    EACH    SYSTEM. 

The  single-tariff  system  is  built  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  *»  equal  opportunity  for  all,  special  privi- 
leges to  none."  Under  this  system,  the  goods 
of  the  smallest  country  are  admitted  on  exactly 
the  same  terms  as  the  goods  of  the  largest  coun- 
try. All  countries  are  treated  alike.  There  is 
no  country  so  weak  that  it  need  fear  being  dis- 
criminated against ;  there  is  no  country  so 
powerful  that  it  can  compel  discrimination  in 
Its  favor.  Under  the  single-tariff  system,  every 
country  gets  '*a  square  deal." 

A  country  having  the  single-tariff  system 
gives  freely  and  voluntarily  to  every  country 
the  '*  best  terms  "  that  it  gives  to  any  country, 
and  it  has  a  right  to  demand  in  return  from 
every  country  the  best  terms  that  are  given  to 
any  country.  And,  in  support  of  that  reason- 
able demand  for  the  impartial  treatment  which 
it  freely  gives,  it  may  consistently  and  properly 
enact  and  hold  in  reserve  a  set  of  higher  duties, 
as  does  Norway,  to  apply  to  the  goods  of  any 
country  which  discriminates  against  its  goods. 

Both  types  of  dual  tariff  are  built  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  **  giving  to  him  that  hath  and  taking 
from  hini  that  hath  not."  Under  the  dual-tariff 
system,  the  powerful  are  given  what  they  want, 
while  the  weak  must  be  satisfied  with  what  they 
can  get.     The  dual  tariff  is  based  on  power,  not 


on  justice  ;  on  favor,  not  on  equity.  It  is  the 
very  opposite  of  *'the  square  deal."  It  is  but 
the  application  among  nations  of  the  very  prin- 
ciple that  the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
fighting  in  the  form  of  dual  railway  rates  and 
the  discriminations  shown  therein. 

DUAL-TARIFF    SYSTEMS    PROVOKE    WAR. 

In  a  public  address  at  Pittsburg,  recently,  a 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Boston  advocated 
what  he  chose  to  call  ''reciprocity."  In  neither 
form  nor  spirit  was  it  the  reciprocity  advocated 
by  Blaine  and  practised  by  McKinley.  What 
he  advocated  as  "reciprocity"  was  simply  and 
only  the  German  type  of  dual  tariff.  He  urged 
his  views  on  the  ground  that  the  policy  ad- 
vocated would  cultivate  international  peace  and 
good- will,  something  that  everybody  desires. 

The  plea  is  not  a  new  one.  It  is  probably  the 
most  seductive  argument  in  favor  of  so-called 
"  reciprocity."  The  very  word  "  reciprocity  " 
has  an  attractive  and  persuasive  sound.  It  sug- 
gests friendliness,  mutual  consideration,  neigh- 
borly kindness.  Even  the  dual  tariff,  if  ad- 
vocated as  ''reciprocity,"  may  be  made  to  seem 
attractive.  But  it  is  well  to  remember  in  this 
connection  that  the  only  real  tariff  wars  that  have 
ever  taken  place  have  been  between  countries 
having  dual  tariffs.  Among  recent  examples 
may  be  cited  the  tariff  wars  between  Germany 
and  Russia,  1893-94,  between  France  and  Swit- 
zerland, 1892-95,  and  the  eleven-year  conflict 
between  France  and  Italy  from  1888  till  1899. 

The  reason  for  such  wars  is  not  hard  to  find. 
A  nation  having  the  dual-tariff  system  stands 
before  other  nations  with  a  whip  in  one  hand, 
as  it  were,  and  a  wisp  of  hay  in  the  other.  The 
country  of  the  dual  tariff  virtually  says  to  other 
countries  :  "  Give  me  what  I  want  and  Til  give 
you  something  good — that  I  don't  want.  Deny 
me  what  I  want  and  I'll  strike  you."  The  coun- 
try of  the  dual  tariff  neither  needs  nor  desires  its 
higher  rates  of  duty  ;  they  are  enacted  simply 
as  a  club  to  be  held  over  the  heads  of  other 
countries.  The  very  attitude  of  such  a  country 
is  a  challenge  to  conflict.  No  wonder  that  every 
real  tariff  war  in  history  has  been  between  coun- 
tries having  dual  tariffs. 

Conversely,  there  has  never  been  a  tariff  war 
between  two  countries  having  the  single-tariff 
system.  Under  that  system  there  is  "neither 
necessity  nor  opportunity  for  such  a  war. 

Whether  among  persons  or  among  nations, 
there  is  nothing  so  provocative  of  anger  and  re- 
sentment as  "showing  favors"  to  some  that  are 
not  accorded  to  others.  On  tlie  other  hand, 
there  is  nothing  so  promotive  of  peace  and  good- 
will as  evenhanded  justice  to  all.  i  r^r^r^ir> 
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THE  DELTA  OF  THE  COLORADO  RIVER  AND  ITS 

PROBLEMS. 

BY  C.   J.   BLANCHARD. 
(Statistician  of  the  United  States  Reclamation  Service.) 


THE  Colorado  River,  its  watershed,  and  its 
wonderful  delta  are  subjects  of  engrossing 
interest  to  the  engineers  of  the  West.     The  des- 
ert of  this  river  is  the  distinctive  feature  in  a 
region  full  of  natural  wonders.     A  large  portion 
of  it  lies  below  sea  level,  and  in  recent  geo- 
logic period  was  the  bed  of  the  ocean.     From 
earliest  time  this  great  stream,  rising  on  the 
western  slope  of  the  Rockies,  has  been  carving 
out  a  canyon  through  the  mountains  more  than 
a  mile  deep  in  places,  and  unrivaled  anywhere 
in  the  world  in  scenic  gran- 
deur.    Incalculable  quantities 
of    rock    and   soil   are   being 
ground  to  powder  in  the  pro- 
cess, changing  the  character 
of  the  stream  from  one  of  pel- 
lucid clearness  at  its  head  wa- 
ters to  that  of  the  muddiest 
river  in  the  world. 

The  gradient  of  the  Colo- 
rado lessens  rapidly  after  it 
leaves  the  Grand  Canyon,  and 
the  topography  changes  from 
mountainous  to  that  of  the 
plain.  The  broad  valley  is 
built  up  of  sedimentary  de- 
posits, gathered  from  distant 
mountain  areas  and  spread  out 
in  successive  layers  by  recur- 
ring inundations.  The  stream 
itself  rides  above  its  valley  for 
many  miles  upon  a  dike  which 
it  has  built,  and  over  which  it 
spills  its  floods  every  year.  In 
building  tliis  dike  an  arm  of 
the  Gulf  of  California,  which 
formerly  extended  into  Cali- 
fornia as  far  north  as  Indio, 
was  cut  off.  Under  condi- 
tions almost  tro])ical,  with  an 
average  annual  evaporation  of 
eight  feet,  the  inclosed  waters 
evaporated,  leaving  exposed  a 
bed  of  the  sunken  desert,  now 
known  as  Imperial  Valley. 
Successive  floods  of  the  Colo- 


rado deposited  over  portions  of  the  old  aeabed 
layers  of  rich  sediment  and  carried  the  salti 
to  the  lowest  part  of  the  depression,  known  as 
Salton  Sink. 

A  few  years  ago  men  came  and  viewed  the 
sunken  desert,  and  realizing  itb  possibilities  when 
watered  they  constructed  an  elaborate  system 
of  canals  and  ditches,  and  turned  a  portion  of 
the  stream  flow  upon  100,000  acres  of  arid 
land,  all  below  sea  level.  Irrigation  wrought  its 
usual  miracle.     Settlers  flocked  in,  towns  sprang 
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up,  and  railroads  extended  branches  to  trans- 
port the  harvests  to  market.*  Recent  floods 
have  brought  about  marked  changes  in  the  delta, 
— changes  which  gravely  concern  the  future  wel- 
fare of  some  10,000  people  who  have  located 
their  homes  in  the  Imperial  Valley.  The  arti- 
ficial waterway  constructed  to  supply  the  irrigable 
lands  has  now  become  the  mam  channel  of  the 
stream,  and  instead  of  flowing  into  the  Gulf  of 
California,  the  whole  volume  of  the  Colorado  is 
now  discharging  into  the  Sal  ton  Sink,  the  lowest 
portion  of  which  is  300  feet  below  sea  level  and 
400  feet  lower  than  the  river  channel.  A  great 
inland  sea,  covering  400  square  miles,  has  been 
created,  which  is  growing  larger  daily.  The 
railroad  has  been  forced  to  seek  higher  groimd, 
its  old  roadbed  being  submerged  under  several 
feet  of  water.  Strenuous  efforts  are  being  put 
forth  to  turn  the  Colorado  back  into  its  old  chan- 
nel, and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  are 
being  expended  by  the  railroad  company  which 
has  undertaken  the  task.  The  engineers  are 
confident  of  ultimate  success,  though  the  task  is 
a  mighty  one. 

Two  countries  are  interested  in  the  outcome, — 


•  '*  Desert  Irrigation  in  the  Far  West/*  by  L.  R.  Freeman, 
in  the  Review  of  Rrvucws  for  March,  1904. 


the  United  States  because  property  of  its  citi- 
zens valued  at  several  million  dollars  is  involved, 
and  Mexico  because  the  lower  portion  of  the 
delta  is  Mexican  territory,  and  if  present  con- 
ditions are  permanent  a  very  large  area  of  fer- 
tile land  will  be  rendered  valueless. 

Twelve  miles  above  Ytima  the  Reclamation 
Service  is  constructing  the  Laguna  Dam,  which 
is  to  be  utilized  in  irrigating  100.000  acres  of 
land  in  California  and  Arizona.  This  dam  is  of 
the  East  India  weir  type,  and  is  the  first  of  its 
kind  to  bo  built  in  this  country.  It  will  be 
4,780  feet  long,  19  feet  high,  with  a  maximum 
width  of  267  feet,  and  will  cost  about  $1,000,000. 
Its  contents  will  be  ;J56,000  cubic  yards,  and  its 
weight,  approximately,  600,000  tons.  In  con- 
nection with  the  dam,  levees  of  the  same  type 
used  on  the  Lower  Mississippi  are  being  built 
to  provide  against  the  annual  inundation  of  the 
bottom-lands. 

The  Colorado  levees  are  the  first  perfect  levees 
ever  built.  At  base  they  are  six  or  seven  times 
as  wide  as  their  height, — a  necessary  requisite 
to  insure  absolute  resistance  to  the  water.  Their 
construction  is  complicated  and  enormously  ex- 
pensive because  of  the  fact  that  the  areas  pro- 
tected are  in  the  drainage  l)asins  of  two  streams, 
the  Gila  and  Colorado  rivers,  -bothi  oi  J^'hich 
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are  subject  to  sudden  and  tremendous  floods. 
The  main  canal  of  the  project  will  cross  the 
valley  of  the  Gila  in  a  pressure  pipe,  passing 
under  the  river.  The  Gila  is  normally  dry,  but 
when  in  violent  flood  frequently  changes  .  its 
course.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  confine  the 
river  between  artificial  embankments  ;  otherwise 
it  might  change  its  channel  and  leave  the  cross- 
ing to  one  side.  The  nature  of  the  problem  here 
involved  will  be  appreciated  when  it  is  known 
that  since  the  initiation  of  the  work  the  Gila  has 
twice  so  changed  its  channel  and  the  topography 
of  the  country  by  cutting  out  in  places  and  build- 
ing up  in  others  that  surveys  and  plans  of  struc- 
tures have  been  made  over  and  over  again.  As 
there  is  urgent  need  of  haste  in  construction, 
the  work  will  be  done  by  the  government  Qngi- 
neers,  and  not  by  contract. 

The  economic  importance  of  the  full  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  the  valley  of  this  Ameri- 
can Nile  grows  with  the  tremendous  increase  in 
the  population  of  our  country  and  with  the  in- 
satiable demand  for  homes.  A  million  immi- 
grants are  flocking  to  our  shores  every  year, 
and  during  the  same  period  two  million  of  our 
own  citizens  reach  the  age  of  majority. 

In  climate,  soil,  and  agricultural  conditions, 
the  delta  of  the  Colorado  is  singularly  like  that 
of  the  great  valley  of  Egypt.  Here  the  date  palm 
grows  in  all  its  tropical  luxuriance,  and  our 
Agricultural    Department    has    imported    more 


than  two  hundred  varieties  which  it  proposes  v.- 
transplant  on  the  rich  bottom-lands  as  soon  k 
the  irrigation  works  are  completed.  The  valley 
of  the  Nile  supports  its  tens  of  thousands,  whil«* 
that  of  the  Colorado,  though  equally  fertile,  l> 
scarcely  inhabited.  To  adjust  the  physical  cod 
ditions  of  this  region  so  that  the  desert's  re- 
sources shall  be  developed  to  the  fullest  extent 
providing  homes  for  the  surplus  of  our  popul* 
tion,  is  a  problem  well  worthy  the  careful  att^D 
tion  which  is  being  given  to  it  by  Uncle  Sam's 
engineers.  One  factor  involved, — the  most  iiD 
portant  of  all,  for  upon  its  successful  solatioc 
depends  the  ultimate  rejuvenation  of  a  millioij 
acres  of  desert, — is  the  conservation  and  utili2& 
tion  of  the  annual  floods  which  now  menace  tbv 
homes  of  thousands  of  people.  Somewhere  in 
its  mountain  drainage  the  floods  of  the  Colorad- 
and  its  great  tributaries  must  be  stored. 

Fully  realizing  the  importance  of  a  wide  know! 
edge  of  the  topography  of  the  region  drained 
by  this  stream,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  b^ 
wisely  ordered  a  continuation  of  examinations, 
surveys,  and  studies  preliminary  to  taking  up  the 
stupendous  work  involved  in  the  development 
of  a  great  Colorado  River  project. 

Early  reconnoissances  have  shown  that  belo» 
the  Grand  Canyon  no  reservoir  sites  exist,  and 
storage  therefore  must  be  in  Colorado  and  Wjo 
ming.  Large  storage  reservoirs  examined  si 
the    sites    known    sa   Browp's  ^JwjW  i^    Green 
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River,  and  Kreramling,  on  Grand  River,  are,  in 
the  light  of  present  information,  essential  features 
oi  any  comprehensive  Colorado  River  irrigation 
project  that  would  cover  all  areas  susceptible  of 
irrigation  from  this  river,  including  lands  lying 
in  Colorado,  Utah,  Arizona,  and  California.  The 
magnitude  of  a  general  irrigation  project  for 
this  stream  will  be  more  fully  appreciated  when 
it  is  remembered  that  these  reservoir  sites  are 
located  nearly  1,000  miles  away  from  the  most 
distant  of  the  lands  which  it  is  proposed  to  irri- 
gate. 

The  area  of  lands  not  now  irrigated,  but  which 
are  so  located  that  Colorado  River  water  can  be 
utiJized  thereon,  together  with  275,000  acres  of 
land,  100,000  acres  of  which  are  now  partially 
irrigated  or  under  ditch  in  the  Imperial  Valley, 
has  been  preliminarily  estimated  at  1,300,000 
acres.  The  quantity  of  water  required  by  this 
area  when  the  river  is  at  its  annual  low  stage 
would  greatly  exceed  the  river's  discharge.    Stor- 


age of  flood  waters  is  necessary  to  supply  the 
deficiency. 

Owing  to  the  present  status  of  the  reclamation 
fund,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  Government  can 
take  up  the  actual  construction  of  a  general 
project  for  the  reclamation  of  the  fertile  lands 
of  the  Colorado  for  a  number  of  years. 

No  doubt  exists  in  the  minds  of  the  govern- 
ment engineers  that  the  entire  project  eventu- 
ally will  be  constructed  in  pursuance  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Reclamation  Act.  The  order  of 
the  Secretary  to  continue  the  examinations  and 
surveys  is  in  accordance  with  the  policy  of  the 
department.  The  important  and  valuable  data 
thus  obtained  will  be  immediately  available 
whenever  the  actual  construction  of  the  project 
is  decided  upon.  Meanwhile,  the  Government 
will  jealously  safeguard  its  rights  and  properties 
in  the  Colorado  Valley, — a  reji;ion  of  potential 
greatness,  and  destined  to  be  America's  garden- 
spot. 


HARVESriNO  THE  THIRD  CROP  OF  HAY,   YUMA  VALLEY,   ARIZONA. 

(Six  and  seven  crops  annuRUy.    Yields  from  ten  to  fifteen  tons  per  acre.) 
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PRESIDENT  ROOSEV] 
ago,  wrote  a  letter  tc 
tary  of  State,  requesting  imr 
a  treaty  with  Great  Britain 
of  Niagara.  The  letter  was 
of  some  friends  of  the  falli 
pany  their  signed  memorial 
laid  before  Mr.  Roosevelt 
hurry-up  indorsement  • 

E.  R. : 

Get  busj 

*' That's   just   what    I    m 
President,  with  a  hearty  L 
memorandum  before  him. 
the  petitioners  were  made  g 

As  might  have  been  ex- 
pected of  so  thorough- 
going a  sportsman,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  plainly  lined 
up  with  the  nature-lovers 
in  this  fight.  He  believes 
that  if  entire  portions  of 
the  falls  should  disappear 
into  the  maws  of  power- 
plant  wheel-pits,  flumes, 
canals,  intakes,  tunnels, 
forebays,  and  what  not  the 
glory  to  hydraulics  and 
the  gain  to  a  few  high- 
financed  enterprises  could 
not  compare  with  the  loss 
to  North  America  of  such 
soul-compeiling  splendor. 

That  "the  majority  of 
the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  "  are  also  voting  for 
scenery  as  versus  .horse- 
power was  asserted  by  the 
signers  of  the  memorial. 
These  gentlemen,  Mr.  J. 
Horace  McFarland,  presi- 
dent of  the  American 
Civic  Association,  and  Mr. 
Clarence  Whitman,  presi- 
dent of  the  Merchants'  As- 
sociation   of    New   York, 

have  been  lea«lers  in  crys-  — 

tallizing  this  public  senti-  Canada  to  Uncle  8am:  '' Must  it  come  to  this ?    Let*B  do  aomethliig.* 

mentintolegislativedoeds.  From  the  Herald  (Boston),    i      C)C)QlP^ 
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Real  danger  faces  the  American  fall.  Rights 
ave  been  granted  to  half-a-dozen  power  com  pa- 
iea  to  suck  away  from  above  the  great  cataract 
bout  48,000  feet  of  water-flow  per  second, — 
early  one-quarter  of  the  whole  volume  of  the 
ver  (224,000  feet  per  second).  This  is  enough 
>  reduce  our  fall  permanently  to  such  a  ghost  of 
self  as  is  pictured  on  page  434, — an  abnormal 
)ndition  .  produced  by  ice  and  by  easterly 
iuds,  which  piled  Lake  Erie's  waters  higher  at 
s  upper  end  and  lowered  the  Niagara  outlet. 

Although  four  of  the  six  operating  power 
jm panics  are  on  the  Canadian  side,  the  Cana- 
ian,  or  *^  Horseshoe," 
ill,  because  of  its  sev- 
ral  times  greater  vol- 
nie,  would  not  ebb  ap- 
reciably  until  ours  had 
uite  faded  from  sight. 

THE    MISCHIKF    DONE. 

Defense  is  being  pre- 
ared  by  Niagara's  nat- 
ral  guardians.  The  New 
'ork  State  Legislature 
as  given  favorable  view 
:>  bills  with  the  general 
•urpose  of  prohibiting 
urther  water- abstraction 
long  the  American  bank, 
n  this  they  have  the  en- 
busiastic  support  of  the 


at  precaution,  but  to  cut  off  even  these  vested 
rights  in  so  far  as  they  endanger  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  falls,  has  been  the  cry  of  nature- 
lovers  throughout  the  country.  Who  are  the 
supreme  rulers  of  Niagara  Falls  ?  they  have 
asked.     To  whom  shall  we  appeal  ? 

SUPREMACY    OF    A    TREATY. 

On  this  subject,  three  Attorneys-General  of  the 
United  States  agree.  Considered  as  a  national 
boundary,  the  Niagara  River  can  be  regulated 
by  a  treaty  between  the  federal  government  of 
the  United  States  and  the  government  of  Great 


wiU  still  be  well  within 
tlieir  total  authorization 
of  48,000  feet.   Not  to  rest 


From  the  Engintering  Mugaxint. 

MAP  OF  ELECTRIC-POWER  DEVELOPMENTS  AT  NIAUARA— TWO  INCHES  TO  ONE  MII4E. 

(The  drain  of  these  canals,  pipes,  and  tunnels  threatens  the  American  faU  first  because, 
as  shown,  it  is  only  one-third  as  wide  as  the  Canadian  and  runs.  onlr:^bout  pn^- 
eighth  as  strong.)  Digitized  by  VjOOV  IL 
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Britain,  acting  with  the  consent  of  Canada.  Be- 
ing a  *' navigable  river,"  it  is  also  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  our  national  Congress  to  the  cen- 
ter line  of  the  river,  though  this  jurisdiction 
may  not  affect  the  falls  themselves. 

This,  briefly,  is  why  and  how  the  two  great 
Anglo-Saxon  nations  are  meditating  a  handclasp 
across  the  mighty  cataract.  And  such  action  is 
all  the  more  needed  because  there  are  tremen- 
dous drains  upon  the  majesty  of  Niagara  not  so 
easy  to  control. 

From  its  course  toward  the  Niagara  River, 
much  water  of  the  Great  Lakes  has  been  turned 
into  several  canals.  The  Chicago  Drainage  Ca- 
nal is  said  to  lead  off  6.000  feet  per  second  from 
Lake  Michigan  into  the  Des  Plaines  River.  The 
Welland  Canal  affords  another  outlet  for  Erie 
into  Ontario.  The  new  barge  canal,  to  run  from 
Buffalo  to  Savannah,  will  carry  a  heavy  volume 
of  water.  These  and  other  like  projects,  it  has 
been  calculated,  may  be  expected  to  answer  for 
some  18,000  feet  of  water-flow  when  all  are  in 
running  order. 


*<  More,  more  I  "  cry  the  daring  engineers.  -Let 
us  make  Niagara  the  power  center  of  the  world ! ' 

Nature  has  done  her  part.  Here  are  the 
volume  of  water  and  the  drop  for  about  BevBn 
million  horse-power.  Given  charters  and  casIi, 
American  engineering  ingenuity  can  hitch  the 
power  to  wheels — somehow.  Witness  the  wast^ 
tunnel  built  for  a  Canadian  company  by  Mr. 
Beverly  R.  Value.  There  was  no  room  on  the 
bank,  so  he  drilled  out  the  very  vitals  of  lae 
cataract  itself.  Having  extended  a  2,000  foot 
dam  from  the  shore,  "  un watering  "  a  slice  o! 
.  Niagara  above  the  falls,  in  the  dry  rock  river 
bed  he  sunk  the  great  wheel-pit  some  150  feel 
down.  From  its  bottom  he  burrowed  out  tie 
largest  tunnel  in  the  world,  158  feet  deep  in 
the  solid  rock,  shooting  diagonally  across  l^e 
river  until  it  debouches  directly  behind  tie 
plunging  V  of  the  Horseshoe  Fall.  (Its  siie  is 
shown  by  the  picture  on  page  437.) 

To  back  such  adventurous  imagination  there 
is  little  lack  of  adventurous  casli.  And  ihe 
charters  ? 


A  PROPHECY  OF  THREATENED  RUIN— THE  AMERICAN  FALL  SHRUNK   BY  WIKD  AND  ICB,  MARCB  9, 

(Failing  a  treaty,  the  power  companies  may  permanently  reduce  it  to  snch  a  ghoet  of  Itself.) 
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THB  CURLING  QliEeN  FLOOD  OF  THE  CANADIAN  FALL  WILL  REMAIN  LONG  AFTER  OURS  IS  RUINED. 

(Contrast  with  the  picture  on  the  facing  page,  also  taken  from  Goat  Island,  but  looking  in  the  opposite  direction.    The 
*•  Horseshoe"  is  twenty  feet  deep;  our  fall,  between  four  and  ten  feet  only.) 


MORE    WATER    RIGHTS    DEMANDED. 

Water  rights  for  two  more  American  and  four 
more  Canadian  plants  have  been  demanded  by 
great  corporate  interests.  They  involve,  perhaps, 
50,000  additional  feet  per  second.  The  Ameri- 
can companies  are  the  Niagara  Power  &  Devel- 
opment Company  and  the  Niagara,  Lockport  & 
Ontario  Power  Company.  Their  legal  rights  are 
doubtful.  But  there  are  also  four  sites  for  Ca- 
nadian plants  plotted  by  an  Ontario  government 
engineer  in  1903,  which  may  at  any  time  be  sold 
by  the.  province  to  intending  developers.  These 
alone  involve  30,000  feet. 

It  is  true  that,  immediately  above  the  "  Horse- 
shoe," water  may  be  drawn  off  with  perhaps 
little  effect  upon  the  American  side,  owing  to 
Goat  Island  and  the  rapids  above.  But  this 
section  of  the  bank  is  already  crowded  with 
power-houses.  And  the  farther  up  the  stream 
any  Canadian  water  is  taken,  the  greater  the- 
depression  of  our  threatened  fall. 

Consult  Dr.  Clarke's  assertion  that  80,000  feet 
of  water-abstraction  will  absolutely  destroy  the 
American  fall,  so  that  our  citizens  may  walk  dry- 
shod  to  Goat  Island.  Then  add  this  30,000  pro- 
posed new  drain  to  the  conservative  estimate 
of  48,000  now  authorized  ;  total,  78,000.  Add 
30,000  to  the  reasonable  estimate  given  below 
of  60,000  ;   total,  90,000.     And  80,000  destroys  1 


Now  the  temper  of  the  province  as  to  Niag-. 
ara  preservation  becomes  a  matter  of  interest. 
The  Canadian  press  has  lately  been  clamoring 
for  a  stop  to  the  auctioning  off  of  water  fronx 
above  the  falls.  But  no  precedent  appears  iik 
history  for  such  estoppal.  The  provincial  gov- 
ernment has  consistently  regarded  its  Niagara, 
water  endowments  as  stock  in  trade,  for  sale  to 
the  highest  bidder.  Besides,  a  sad  plenty  of  our 
Canadian  brothers  remark,  with  satisfaction,  that 
it  isn't  their  fall  whose  beauty  is  immediately 
threatened  ! 

CONSERVATISM    OP    THE    FIGURES^ 

A  word  about  the  figures  quoted  from  Dn 
Clarke,  whose  championship  of  the  falls  has  ever 
been  no  less  well-considered  than  inspired.  His 
statistics,  carefully  collected  from  governmental 
and  other  authorities,  specially  approved  for  this 
magazjne  by  eminent  hydraulic  engineers  famil- 
iar with  conditions  at  Niagara,  have  just  been  re- 
verified  by  Dr.  Clarke  himself,  and  may  confi- 
dently be  taken  as  conservative  in  the  extreme. 

For  instance,  the  president  of  the  State  Reser- 
vation at  Niagara,  Mr.  Charles  M.  Dow,  con- 
siders it  reasonable  to  reckon  that  as  much  as  60,- 
000  feet  of  water-flow  has  already  been  signed 
away  by  New  York  State  and  Ontario, — more 
than  one-quarter  of  the  total  224^0^ ^^X  oi 
river-flow.  Digitized  by  ^ 
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To  the  enterprises  considered  by  Dr.  Clarke 
as  entitled  to  48,000  feet, — Niagara  Falls  Hy- 
draulic Power  &  Manufacturing  Company,  Ni- 
agara Falls  Power  Company  (American),  Cana- 
dian Niagara  Power  Company,  Ontario  Power 
Company,  and  Electrical  Development  Company 
(Canadian), — Mr.  Dow  adds  a  sixth  small  com- 
pany, and  he  estimates  a  greater  allowance  for 
two  of  them  in  the  light  of  recent  legal  testi- 
mony from  power-company  presidents. 

OUR    FALL    MORE    THAN    SIGNED    AWAY. 

Now,  only  one-eighth  of  the  river  flows  on  the 
American  side.  The  1,000-foot-wide  American 
fall  is  only  one-third  the  breadth  of  the  Canadian, 
or  Horseshoe,  fall,  and  less  than  one  half  its  depth 
(under  10  feet,  as  against  20).  So  no  more  than 
one-eighth  of  the  water  in  the  Niagara  River  may 
be  considered  to*  flow  over  the  American  fall. 
(Mr.  Dow  thinks  it  might  reasonably  be  com- 
puted at  one-tenth.)  And  over  one-fifth,  perhaps 
over  one-fourth,  of  the  river-flow  has  been  signed 
away. 

This  crude  computation  may  drive  home  the 
engineers'  warning.  Millions  of  capital  are  in- 
vested in  the  electric-power  plants  and  the 
factories  of  utensils,  breakfast  food,  hooks  and 
eyes,  etc.  Only  temporary  is  the  partial  absti- 
nence of  those  companies  using  less  water  than 
they  may.     Ontario  may  sell  more  water.     New 


THE  ONTARIO  POWER  COMPANY'S  BIG   8TEEI.   FLUME. 

(The  moriRter  eighteen-foot  pipes  of  this  plant  alone  are  authorized  to  carry  off  12,000 
feet  of  water  per  second— about  one-nineteenth  of  the  entire  river-flow.) 


York  is   not  expected   to   revoke   the  charters 
granted. 

It  seems  the  verdict  of  the  American  people 
that  the  falls  must  be  preserved  as  a  wonder  of 
nature — not  be  sucked  into  dark  pipes  and  tun- 
nels to  make  a  marvel  of  engineering.  To  en 
force  this  verdict,  international  action  is  needed. 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  cannot  too 
soon  join  in  the  treaty  that  will  hold  back  the 
water-abstractors  from  their  already  sighted 
triumph. 

SWEEPI>'G    OPINIONS    OF    THREE    ATTORNEYS- 
>  GENERAL. 

Ex-Governer  Griggs,  of  New  Jersey,  who  was 
Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  in  Presi 
dent  McKinley's  cabinet,  wrote  the  New  York 
Merchants'  Association,  on  January  31  : 

Whatever  jurisdiction  the  State  of  New  York  has 
over  the  waters  of  the  river  and  their  use  is  subject  and 
subordinate  to  the  power  of  the  national  govemmenl  in 
two  respects :  First,  with  respect  to  navigation,  as  to 
which  the  laws  of  Congress  are  supreme  ;  second,  as  to 
the  subject  of  boundary  between  this  nation  and  Can- 
ada, in  respect  to  which  the  United  States  and  Grea: 
Britain  have  the  right>  by  treaty  stipulation,  to  impose 
such  conditions  and  regulations  upon  the  use  of  the 
river  and  its  waters  as  they  deem  mutually  proper,   i 
treaty  duly  negotiated  between  these  two  powers,  and 
ratified  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  would  be 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land ;  and  if  in  such  tTeaty  it 
were  provided  that  no  such  n* 
of  the  waters  as  is  contemplatai 
should  be  hereafter  made,  and 
this  regulation  were  enforced  by 
act  of  Congress,  the  treaty  and 
the  legislation  would  be  valid. 
the  rights  of  the  State  of  Neif 
York  and    all  private   ripariiQ 
owners  to  the  contrary  notwitb 
standing. 

Attorney- General  Moody 
the  present  incumbent  of 
this  high  legal  office,  wrot? 
to  the  Merchants'  Association 
as  follows  : 

I  therefore  suggest  the  vie* 
that  in  consideration  of  the  gfs 
eral  welfare  and  the  highest  pub- 
lic concern,  and  because  of  tb< 
peculiar  relation  of  the  Niagan 
River,  as  well  as  its  navigability 
in  large  part,  there  could  beD> 
doubt  of  the  federal  interest  tisA 
power. 

The  Attorney-General  als^' 
wrote  to  the  President,  las: 
October,  following  the  sub 
mission  to  him  by  the  Presi 
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from  the  American  Civic   Association,   as  fol- 
lows : 

As  to  the  ground  for  federal  intervention  so  far  as 
proposed,  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt.  .  .  .  Never- 
theless, I  think  that  the  character  of  Niagara  Falls  as 
one  of  the  greatest  natural  wonders,  its  situation  in  a 
boundary  river  on  the  frontier  of  a  foreign  country,  its 
nndoabted  historical  relation  as  a  natural  possession 
and  common  heritage, — all  these  elements  in  the  case 
would  fully  justify  you  in  proposing  through  the  ordi- 
nary diplomatic  channels  the  consideration  of  this  sub- 
ject by  the  two  governments  immediately  concerned. 

From  Senator  Philander  C.  Knox,  another 
former  United  States  Attorney-General,  a  full 
agreement  with  this  view  has  been  informally 
obtained. 

LAYING    THE    STATE'sRIGHTS    GHOST. 

Fears  have  been  expressed  that  international 
and  federal  action  might  be  construed  as  *'per 
haps  trenching  somewhat  on  the  rights  of  the 
State  of  New  York,"  to  quote  a  recent  editorial 
in  the  New  York  Sun,  Governor  Griggs  gives 
positive  reassurance  on^this  point  : 

It  is,  in  my  judgment,  necessary,  in  order  that  full 
and  complet'C  control  of  this  subject  may  be  obtained 
by  the  two  powers,  that  an  international  agreement  in 
the  form  of  a  treaty  should  be  made.  Such  a  treaty 
would  involve  no  infraction  or  trespass  upon  the  rights 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  because  its  rights  as  above 
stated  are  subordinate  to  the  superior  jurisdiction  of 
the  nation,  with  respect  to  the  stream  as  a  navigable 
river  and  as  an  international  boundary. 

Neither  need  the  Ontario  government  feel 
superseded  ;  a  sub-committee  of  the  Cabinet  will 
confer  with  it  before  any  international  action  is 
taken.  So  the  Dominion  Minister  of  Public 
Works  has  declared. 

A    MIX-UP    IN    INTERNATIONAL    COMMISSIONS. 

Many  Niagara  lovers  have  been  anxiously 
awaiting  the  fate  of  a  bill  introduced  by  United 
States  Senator  Piatt  providing  for  a  Niagara 
investigating  commission,  with  an  appropriation 
of  $20,000.  Calls  have  betm  made  upon  Con- 
gress to  pass  the  bill,  and  upon  the  Presith^nt  to 
arrange  a  personnel  for  the  proposed  commis- 
sion without  undue  corporate  leanings  or  dan- 
gerous hydraulic  engineering  enthusiasms. 

The  American  Civic  Association,  however,  con- 
siders this  bill  superfluous,  since  there  is  in  exist- 
ence an  International  Waterways  Commission, 
containing  American  and  C-enadian  members. 
It  was  created  by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of 
1  902.  The  American  representatives  reported, 
last  December,  that  they  wanted  more  instruc- 
tions and  cash.  In  reply  comes  a  joint  resolu- 
tion, January  31,  offered  in  the  House  by  Rep- 
resentative Theodore  E.  Burton,  of  (Jhio,  asking 


A   WASTE-TUNNEL  OPENING  BEHIND  THE  "HORSESHOE."' 

(This  tail-race  tunnel  of  the  Electrical  Development  (Com- 
pany, one  hundred  and  flfty-eight  feet  deep  in  the  rock 
river-bed,  drains  the  wheel-pit  above  the  falls,  finally  dash- 
ing its  water  against  the  rear  of  the  torrent  from  over  the 
**  Horseshoe."    See  map  on  page  433.) 

the  commission  to  report  specifically  and  to  exert 
''  all  possible  efforts  for  the  preservation  of  the 
said  Niagara  Falls.'*  On  February  16,  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  formally  requested  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  of  the  House  to  see  that  the 
needed  funds  accompany  the  resolution  when  it 
becomes  law.  Subsequent  proceedings  in  this 
direction  will  be  of  intense  interest  to  all  friends 
of  the  falls. 

NEW    YORK    TO    DO    WHAT    IT    CAN. 

The  New  York  Legislature  seems  by  way  of 
carrying  out  Governor  Higgins'  emphatic  re- 
quest for  Niagara  preservation.  '*  In  some  de- 
gree, repair  the  mischief  already  done,"  ran  his 
message.  To  that  end  l>ills  have  been  introduced 
by  Assemblymen  Shanahan  and  Foelker. 

During  twenty  years,  this  law-making  body 
granted  charters  to  nine  Niagara  power  com- 
panies, without  money  and  without  price, — or, 
at  least,  without  any  tliat  tlie  State  ever  saw. 
The  general  fumigation  around  Albany  at  the 
fall  eh'ctions,  liowcver,  is  said  to  liave  ch^aned 
out  the  '•  Niagara  lobby  "  with  the  rest.  If  the 
freedom  from  corporate  and  other  obligations  of 
the  present  legislature  is  truly  indexed  by  tlie 
character  of  its  Sp(»aker,  young  James  AV.  Wads- 
worth.  Jr.,  the  present  Niagara  measures  are  in 
good  hands.  Digitized  by  V^OO^    " 
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A  VIEW  BELOW  FIRST  STEEL  ARCH  BRIDGE,  SHOWING  EFFECTS  OF  EARLIEST  POWER-DEVELOPMENT  ON  NIAGARA  BIVEB. 


These  bills,  however,  are  merely  preventive. 
They  are  framed  to  prohibit  future  charters,  to 
rescind  those  which  are  existing  under  a  cloud  of 
abused  privileges,  and  to  hold  all  remaining 
down  to  their  water  riglits  as  at  present  author- 
ized. So  that  even  if  the  fullest-planned  legis- 
lation be  enacted  by  New  York  State,  and  even 
if  Ontario  belie  her  reputation  as  a  good  charter- 
seller,  these  last-mentioned  assured  rights  will 
still  exist  as  an  imminent  danger. 

An  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  New 
York  forbidding  further  diversion  of  water 
was  unsuccessfully  agitated  in  1894.  Even  it 
this  task  were  shouldered  through,  no  prohibi- 
bition  would  exist  in  Canada,  where  a  ruinous 
diversion  of  30,000  feet  may  at  any  time  ofccur. 

Another  argument  to  the  Legislature  lies  in 
the  condition  to  which  the  New  York  State 
Reservation  at  Niagara  would  sink  with  the 
sinking  falls.  On  these  107  acres  some  $2,000,- 
000  has  been  spent  in  the  twenty  years  since 
the  park  was  created. 

The  winning  of  this  public  park  for  the  State 
makes  a  stirring  example  for  the  nation  that  is 
now  trying  to  save  its  ralson  iVetre.  The  late 
Andrew  H.  Green,  ''  the  Father  of  the  Falls," 
afterward  the  long-time  president  of  the  com- 
missioners, led  this  fight.  After  the  private 
owners  of  disfiguring  structures  along  the  l)ank 
had  been  bouglit  out,  it  was  at  last  possible  for 
American  citizens  to  get  within  eyeshot  of 
Niagara  without  yielding  up  fifty  cents  to  some 
private  ^' graft."  The  commissioners  have  so 
far  prevented  all  plans  to  drain  Niagara  water 
from  any  point  within  the  reservation. 


THE    FALLS     "  AS    A    COLD     BUSINESS    PROPOSITION. 

The  charge  o{  sentimentality  cannot  stick  to 
the  would-be  preserver  of  the  falls.  When  these 
mighty  historic  waters  shall  be  reduced  to  a  tbin 
spray,  when  a  dozen  groups  of  power-house  capi- 
talists are  drawing  rich  dividends  from  the  stolen 
life-fluid,  where  will  be  the  800,000  yearly  visit- 
ors to  the  community  ?  Where  their  twenty  an- 
nual millions  of  holiday  dollars  ? 

The  beneficence  of  the  Niagara  tourist  is  re- 
flected not  only  in  the  profuse  distribution  of 
predatory  hackmen  and  undeniable  souvenir- 
venders,  but  also  by  the  tremendous  success  in 
the  more  essential  enterprise  of  local  transporta- 
tion companies,  hotels,  etc.  Travelers  are  at- 
tracted, not  by  lighting  facilities  or  by  phenom- 
enal factory  power,  but  by  the  magnificence  of 
the  falls. 

For  the  credit  of  their  balance  sheets  alone, 
the  business  men  of  this  section  should  strike 
for  laws  forbidding  the  proposed  elimination  of 
our^greatest  water-wonder. 

PLENTY    OF    POWER    FARTHER    DOWN    THE    RIVXB. 

Some  beholders  of  Niagara,  however,  may  in- 
evitably feel  depressed  by  the  sight  of  so  mach 
energy  going  to  waste,  as  was  Lord  Kelvin,  in 
1893,  when,  standing  before  the  falls,  he  hoped 
he  would  live  to  see  all  their  power  utilized. 

Should  all  such  tuni  their  backs  to  the  falls  an*! 
betake  themselves  downstream  to  a  point  aboni 
500  feet  above  the  cantilever  railway  bridge, 
they  would  see  before  them  a  couple  of  million 
horse-power  runni^^|tfe(j;<^^Q@^ip  two  and 
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one-half  miles  of  the  Gorge  which  centers  at  the 
Whirlpool  there  is  a  drop  of  80  feet,  one-half  as 
much  as  the  fails  themselves  give.  By  passing 
this  water  around  the  Whirlpool,  either  in  pipes 
running  along  the  rock  wall  or  tunnels  through 
it,  an  80-foot  head  could  be  obtained  by  a  13,000- 
foot  conduit  on  the  New  York  side  or  a  17,000- 
foot  one  on  the  Ontario  side. 

The  cost  of  erection  of  such  a  pipe  line  on  the 
New  York  side  has  been  figured  at  3  cents  a 
pound,  totaling  $468,000,  and  offering  12^000 
horse-power.  On  this  basis  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  invest  only  $39  per  horse-power,  which 
experts  pronounce  a  good  business  proposition. 

THE    REAL    VALUE    OF    NIAGARA. 

Enormous  and  direct  pressure  for  bringing 
Congressmen  to  the  proper  voting-point  is  being 
exerted  by  thousands  of  private  citizens,  by 
most  of  the  press,  by  such  bodies  as  the  Ameri- 
can Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society, 
and,  above  all,  by  the  American  Civic  Association, 
which  among  its  omnipresent  devoted  friends 
counts  more  than  one  great  periodical.  Success 
seems  sure.  Mr.  J.  Horace  McFarland,  presi- 
dent of  the  association,  writes  :   "I  have  posses- 


sion of  sufficient  letters  from  the  Congressmen 
and  Senators  to  show  that  any  legislation  the 
President  wants  will  have  immediate  and  favor- 
able consideration." 

The  public  feeling  behind  these  movements 
is  not  necessarily  insensible  to  the  glory  of  hav- 
ing at  Niagara  "  the  power  center  of  the  world," 
or  blind  to  the  fascination  of  unique  hydraulic 
problems  magnificently  executed.  But  it  finds 
a  glory  and  magnificence  in  the  sight  of  what 
nature  has  done  here  which,  compared  with  the 
success  of  a  few  industrial  enterprises,  is  vastly 
for  the  greater  good  of  the  greater  number. 

This  is  because  one  may  readily  compute  and 
compare  the  value  to  Civilization,  industrially 
amazing  though  it  be,  of  dynamos  generating 
10,000  horse-power  apiece,  of  feeder  pipes  18 
feet  in  diameter,  of  a  200,000  horse-power  plant. 

But  who  can  compute  the  value  of  Niagara's 
splendor  ?  Of  what  enormous  potentiality  is  the 
tightened  nerve  force,  the  exhilaration  to  higher 
ideals  and  deeds,  of  the  beholders  who  wonder 
at  such  stupendous  beauty,  who  thrill  with  the 
electric  ozone  of  such  thundering  green  wate^  ? 

Mournful  indeed  would  be  a  mechanical  tri- 
umph over  this  international  inspiration  ! 


KIAOABA  RIVER  **UNWAJERED"  ABOVE  THE  FALLS  BY  THE  ONTARIO  POWER  COMPANY'S  HUGE  WING-DAM. 

(Eminent  geologists  of  Europe  and  America  came  to  study  the  river-bed,  temporarily  dried  up  for  the  power  company*s 

construction  purposes.)  p.g.,.^^^  ^^  ^OOglC 


MAP  OF  THE  CARIBBEAN  REGIONS. 

(Heavy  black  shadings  indicate  active  volcanic  formations.    Light  shadings  indicate  regions  of  seismic  distorbanceft 
without  active  volcanoes.    Arrows  point  to  places  where  greatest  disasters  have  occurred.) 

VOLCANOES  AND   EARTHQUAKES   IN   THE 
CARIBBEAN    REGIONS. 

BY  FRANCIS  C.   NICHOLAS,   PH.D. 


IN  glancing  over  numerous  periodicals,  kind 
remembrances  from  friends  in  Spanish 
America  during  the  past  few  weeks,  I  was  for- 
cibly impressed  by  the  reports  of  an  unusual 
number  of  seismic  disturbances.  Evidently  a 
tremor  had  pulsated  over  all  the  regions  about 
the  Caribbean  Sea,  and,  subsiding,  had  this  time 
left  Mexico,  Central  America,  Colombia,  Vene- 
zuela, and  the  West  Indies  unharmed.  The 
newspapers,  however,  told  of  forebodings,  and 
well  might  the  people  feel  alarmed,  for  the  rec- 
ords of  disasters  in  the  Caribbean  reirions  are  ap- 
palling, and  recent  occurrences  in  Martinique  can 
still  send  a  thrill  of  sympathetic  dread  through 
sensitive  nerves.  Awful  as  that  catastrophe 
was,  it  is  not  alohe  in  the  records  of  harrowing 
disasters  in  those  regions.  Dangers  from  seis- 
mic disturbances,  however,  are  not  constant 
about  the  Caribbean  Sea,  where,  to  use  a  home- 
ly expression,  all  the  principal  volcanic  forma- 
tions seem  to  be  plugged  up,  while,  below  them, 
forces  accumulate,  to  break  out  at  irregular  in 
tervals  in  fires  and  upheavals  of  destruction. 

Mexico  has  been  comparatively  free  from  ap- 
palling disasters,  although  in  many  portions  of 


the  country  volcanic  influences  are  pronouncei 
and  the  well-known  smoking  mountain  Popocate 
petl  has  always  been  an  object  of  veneration  and 
dread.  Near  it  and  in  the  southern  p)ortions  of 
Mexico  minor  earthquake  shocks  are  frequent 
working  sad  damage  at  times,  but  not  in  such 
magnitude  as  at  other  places. 

DESTRUCTION    OF    GUATEMALAN'    CITIES. 

The  general  volcanic  formation  of  southern 
Mexico  extends  southward  along  the  Pacifio 
where  conditions  of  intessant  danger  are  devt. 
oped.  In  Guatemala,  the  dread  sister  peaks,  il^ 
AVater  and  the  Fire  volcanoes  (Volcan  de  Agua 
and  Volcan  de  Fuego),  rise  abruptly  from  tl- 
narrow  alluvial  plains  along  the  Pacific,  forming 
perfect  cones  towering  upward  above  the  1«'V 
lands  and  above  the  mountains  some  ten  tht>u- 
sand  feet.  Objects  of  veneration  and  suj>ers:. 
tion  in  former  days,  objects  of  apprehension  in 
our  own  times,  they  stand  today  in  rej>ose  acii 
silence,  dominating  all  the  country  over  whi'  L 
in  former  times  they  have  wrought  destructur 
In  the  early  Spanish  days,  it  is  related,  tie 
former    capital,  now  .^^^^ItnjQOl^ygd    Viej\ 
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was  utterly  destroyed  by  a  flood  of  hot  water 
from  the  Volcan  de  Agua  ;  hence  the  name.  The 
capital  was  then  moved  to  a  place  which  was 
thought  to  be  safe,  and  a  new  Guatemala  was 
established. .  Here  a  city,  one  of  the  greatest  of 
all  the  Spanish  capitals  in  America,  grew  up. 
Wealth  was  lavish,  plantations  blossomed  round 
about  the  city,  and  fruits  ripened  in  the  flooding 
sunlight  and  in  the  wooing  atmosphere  of  the 
tempered  regions  in  the  tropical  uplands.  Then 
came  a  day  of  destruction  ;  the  city,  in  the  height 
of  its  pride  and  its  power,  was  blotted  out — 
ancient  history  now — of  which  only  the  memo- 
ries and  the  ruins  remain  to  tell  of  what  had 
been  and  to  attest  the  mighty  forces  pent  up  in 
the  sister  volcanoes  of  Guatemala. 

This  was  in  1774,  and  the  capital  was  moved 
again  to  the  site  of  modern  Guatemala  City, 
where  it  has  since  remained.  After  that  the 
former  capital  became  known  as  Guatemala 
Antigua,  and  for  a  time  was  left  deserted.  Then 
people  began  building  again,  for  the  location  is 
very  beautiful  and  the  lands  are  rich  ;  but  the 
place  has  always  been  considered  dangerous, 
and  in  1874  it  was  visited  by  a  destructive  earth- 
quake ;  not  such  as  the  former  afflictions,  because 
it  was  then  earthquake  and  volcanic  eruptions 
combined.  Of  this  the  old  ruins  bear  silent 
witness,  some  of  them  very  beautifully  ;  for, 
even  though  destroyed,  they  tell  how  great  the 
city  had  been,  and  how  terrible  are  the  forces 
by  which  it  was  destroyed. 

SAX  SALVADOR  AN  EARTHQUAKE  CENTER. 

The  zone  of  volcanic  activity  stretches  south- 
ward and  develops  its  present  center  of  greatest 
activity  in  the  republic  of  Salvador,  where  the 
capital,  San  Salvador,  is  spoken  of  as  constantly 
rocking  from  seismic  disturbances.  This,  of 
course,  is  an  exaggeration,  though  earthquakes 
are  frequent,  and  on  that  account  the  houses  are 
built  low,  with  heavy  walls  and  substantial  sup- 
ports.— a  form  of  construction  common  through- 
out the  Caribbean  regions,  where  the  dread  of 
earthquakes  has  influenced  the  forms  of  architec- 
ture. Certainly  there  is  good  reason  for  solid  low 
buildings  in  San  Salvador,  that  city  having  been 
destroyed  by  earthquakes  four  times, — in  1594, 
in  1658,  in  1719,  and  in  1854.  There  is  now 
some  apprehension  of  a  fifth  visitation,  though 
the  people  are  so  accustomed  to  volcanic  phe- 
nomena that  they,  give  little  heed  to  them.  Not 
very  far  from  the  city  the  volcano  Izalco  keeps 
up  constant  activity,  maintained  for  so  long  a 
period  now  that  it  is  called  the  Lighthouse  of  the 
Pacific.  In  the  night-time  this  volcano  is  im- 
pressively beautiful,  rising  a  dark  shadowy  form 
in  the   distance,  a  dull  light  always  glowing  at 


the  apex  of  the  cone.  The  eruptions  are  at  in- 
tervals, occurring  every  few  minutes  ;  then  the 
crater  glows  with  a  sullen  light,  suddenly  flar- 
ing to  a  fervid  red  ;  then  a  rumbling  explosion, 
an  outburst  of  light,  and  masses  of  molten  lava 
are  hurled  upward  to  dizzy  heights,  and,  turn- 
ing, descend  swiftly  in  graceful  curves  and  lines 
of  fire.  Then  the  light  fades  down  and  only  a 
dull  glowing  remains  till  the  next  eruption. 

THE    VOLCANOES    OF    NICARAGUA. 

From  Salvador,  across  Honduras,  there  are 
no  volcanoes,  though  the  western  portions  of  that 
country  are  distinctly  volcanic  in  formation,  and 
from  some  of  the  mountains  rumblings  are  heard 
at  times,  and  earth  movements  are  frequent. 
South  of  Honduras,  in  Nicaragua,  volcanic  mani- 
festations are  much  in  evidence.  Here  the  chain 
bends  southeast ;  and,  in  fact,  there  are  two- 
ranges,  one  in  Nicaragua  and  one  in  Costa  Rica, 
between  them  a  long  depression  which  has  been 
seriously  advocated  as  the  best  route  for  an  in- 
teroceanic  canal.  In  Nicaragua,  earthquakes  are- 
at  times  almost  constant,  and  some  of  the  vol- 
canoes are  dangerous,  threatening  now  wit4i 
signs  oL  renewed  activities,  particularly  Momo- 
tombo,  the  highest.  Coseguina,  a  smaller  vol- 
cano, is,  however,  probably  more  dangerous,  and 
it,  too,  is  giving  warnings.  In  1835  this  volcano 
broke  out  with  such  fury  that  the  violence  of  its 
eruptions  exerted  an  influence  during  four  days 
over  a  radius  of  a  thousand  miles,  sand  having 
fallen  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  in  Bogotd,  Colom- 
bia, and  in  Jamaica,  West  Indies. 

In  Costa  Rica,  the  volcanoes  are  quiet ;  only 
one  crater,  Poas,  is  burning,  and  the  eruptions 
have  been  feeble.    Formerly,  activity  must  have 


RUINS  OF  AN  ANCIENT  CHURCH   IN  GUATEMALA  ANTIOUA. 

(Low  bouses  of  an  earthquake  country.     The  Volcan  de 
A^a  is  seen  at  a  little  di|tanc«-)^-^^-^|  ^^ 
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been  intense,  lavas  predominating  for  miles  about 
the  now  tranquil  peaks  standing  gray  and  naked ; 
ominous  though  silent. 

In  this  extended  range  of  volcanic  mountains 
stretching  from  southern  Mexico  to  Costa  Rica  a 
soil  develops  from  the  decomposing  lavas  which 
is  peculiarly  adapted  to  coffee-cultivation,  and  it 
is  truly  said  that  only  from  below  the  volcanoes 
can  that  delicate  coffee  be  had  so  abundantly 
produced  in  Central  America,  and  for  which 
those  regions  have  become  celebrated  almost 
throughout  the  world.  Many  of  the  coffee  plan- 
tations suffer  their  full  burden  of  afflictions 
because  of  the  angry  volcanoes,  and  we  hear,  at 
times,  of  ruined  crops,  plantations  buried  under 
ashes,  and  buildings  destroyed.  In  general, 
however,  these  regions  are  prosperous,  and  the 
people  plant  again,  for  it  is  only  at  times  that 
the  volcanoes  break  out,  and  in  Costa  Rica  there 
has  never  been  any  trouble  from  such  disturb- 


ances. 


EARTHQUAKES    AT    PANAMA. 


Active  volcanic  manifestations  do  not  extend 
south  of  Costa  Rica  in  Central  America.  The 
Isthmus  of  Panama  is  free  from  volcanoes,  though 
there  are  many  volcanic  sediments,  brought  from 
a  distance,  apparently,  and  earthquakes  occur, 
though  they  have  not  been  violent.  Recently 
some  rather  unimportant  movements  have  been 
reported,  and  in  1882  the  fa9ade  of  the  cathe- 
dral at  Panama  City  was  thrown  down  by  an 
earthquake.  The  buildings  in  that  city  indicate 
that  there  is  little  popular  fear  of  earthquakes. 


for  many  of  them  are  of  two  stories,  and  % 
goodly  proportion  have  three  stories,  giving  to 
Panama  an  appearance  quite  different  from  that 
of  many  places  in  the  Caribbean  regions. 

While  the  Isthmus  is  free  from  volcanoes,  it 
does  not  follow  that  serious  earthquakes  may  not 
occur.  For  violent  seismic  movements  may 
affect  regions  where  there  are  no  volcanoes. 
An  example  of  such  is  found  in  eastern  Co- 
lombia, Venezuela,  and  the  Guianas,  where 
earthquakes  are  common  and  there  are  no  vol 
canoes. 

SUBSIDENCE    OF    THE    SOUTH    AMERICAN    COAST. 

Seismic  disturbances  along  the  coast  of  north- 
ern South  America  might  be  accounted  for  by 
the  gradual  subsidence  of  that  region,  which  in 
many  ways  seems  clearly  indicated.  In  those 
regions  land  is  not  built  up  at  the  mouths  of  tlw 
great  rivers,  nothing  but  low  swamps,  lagoofia 
and  mud  banks  being  found,  in  spite  of  the  vol- 
ume of  eroded  material  annually  brought  doVB 
from  the  interior.  At  places  sand  blufis,  and 
even  rocky  cliffs,  bear  indications  of  the  gradltil 
encroachment  of  the  sea  upon  the  land,  a  pW 
nomenon  illustrated  at  the  city  of  Rio  HtW^ 
in  eastern  Colombia,  where  a  whole  street 'JIH 
disappeared  since  the  last  century  and  the  nattf 
is  still  eroding.  In  the  western  portions  df 
Colombia  are  other  evidences  of  subsidendii; 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Atrato  River  dead  ire« 
were  until  recently  standing,  gaunt  and  nakei 
half  submerged  in  low  marshes,  indicating  thai 
not  very   long  ago.  a./^ores^^^gj^  m  full 
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growth.  Old  men  have  told  me  of  trees  and  sand 
bars  along  the  south  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Darien, 
and  how  they  had  frequently  camped  there 
while  voyaging  along  the  coast  or  preparing  to 
ascend  the  Atrato  River.  Now  nothing  can  be 
found  in  that  vicinity  but  lagoons  and  soft,  im- 
passable mud  banks  covered  with  aquatic  plants. 
All  this  is  evidence  that  the  northern  coast  of 
Spanish  America  is  subsiding  with  soipe  energy 
of  movement,  and  may  account  for  the  frequent 
seismic  disturbances  in  those  regions. 

rPLIFTING    OF    CENTRAL    AMERICA    AND    THE 
ANTILLES. 

While  northern  South  America  is  subsiding, 
there  are  evidences  that  Central  America  and  the 
West  Indies  are  being  forced  upward,  and  this 
may  account  for  the  frequent  outpourings  of 
volcanic  activities  among  those  countries  and 
islands.  Such  gradual  uplifting  is  evidenced  by 
the  constant  accumulation  of  sand  bars  along 
the  eastern  coast  of  Central  America  and  abun- 
dant alluvial  deposits  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers, 
though  the  material  brought  down  to  the  sea  in 
Central  America  does  not  compare  in  volume  to 
that  brought  down  by  the  rivers  of  northern 
South  America. .  The  elevations  in  the  West 
Indies  are  clearly  indicated  by  the  terraced  for- 
mations in  Cuba  at  Cape  Masi,  where  a  series  of 
little  table-lands  and  precipices  at  intervals  up 
the  sides  of  the  mountains  mark  the  former  levels 


EXAMPLE  or  COFFEE  GROWN  IN  VOLCANIC  SOIL. 

(Coeta  RIcan  coffee,  said  to  be  the  best  in  the  world.) 


of  the  sea,  which  is  at  present  breaking  against 
the  exact  counterpart  of  the  formations  along 
the  ridges  above  it.  In  other  portions  of  the 
West  Indies  similar  formations  can  be  seen,  but 
nowhere  are  they  found  so  clearly  defined  as  at 
Cape  Masi.  There  have  been  subsidences  in  the 
West  Indies,  but  the  general  last  movement  has 
been  upward. 

EARTHQUAKES    IN    VENEZUELA    AND    COLOMBIA. 

In    regard   to  earth    movements,  it    may    be 
stated  that  it  is  generally  well  established  that 
our  own  Atlantic  coast  is  sinking  at  the  rate  of 
about  an  inch  a  century,  and  this  may  influence 
the  uplifting  in  the  West  Indies  and    Central 
America.     Apparently,  our  coast  is  not  sinking 
so  rapidly  as  that  of  northern  South  America, 
but  should    the    movement    become  more  pro- 
nounced,  then   the.  slight  tremors  reported    as 
occurring  in    our  country  at    times  might    in- 
crease in  force  till  they  equaled  the  menacing 
seismic  disturbances  in  Colombia  and  Venezuela. 
To  illustrate  the  prevalence  of  earthquakes  in 
those  regions,  a  popular  legend  relates  that  in 
the  early  days  of  the  republics  a  certain  Senator 
was  traveling  from  the  city  of  Cucuta,  a  place 
of  some  importance  on  the  Venezuela-Colombian 
frontier,  and  making  his  way  to  the  capital,  at 
Bogotd,  journeying  over  a  route  where  earth- 
quakes were  dangerous.     Presently  he  noticed  a 
man's  hat  in  the  road  before  him,  and  calling  to 
his  servant,  said  :   "  Tomas, 
there  is  a  good  hat.     Pick 
it  up  ;  it  can  serve  you  in 
some  way."     The    servant 
obeyed,  and  to  their  aston- 
ishment they  found  the  top 
of  a  man's  head  under  the 
hat.     Then,    digging    with 
energy,  they  uncovered  the 
face,  that  the   man   might 
breathe,  and    by    vigorous 
work    they    presently    had 
him  rescued   from   an   un- 
timely grave.     Then,  with  a 
low  bow,  the  rescued  one 
said  :     *'  Gentlemen,     since 
you  have  been  so  good  as 
to  pick  up  my  hat,  and  then 
to  save  me,  continue  your 
favors  and  help  me  dig  out 
my  mule,  that  I  may  make 
haste   with   you   from   this 
dangerous  place."     So  the 
three,  working  together, 
soon  dug  a  fine   mule   out 
of   the    recently  quaking 
eartii^gitfti#b^I*t:eia@iOg  i^e- 
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(Showing  tw<«tory  houses.    Little  fear  of  earthquakes  here.)  frequency,  and  all  th«, 

the  ties  of  internatio" 
vived  her,  for  a  mule  is  strong  and  she  had  operation  will  become  stronger.  That  er 
not  been  buried  long,  the  catastrophe  happening  and  seismic  disasters  have  afflicted  placbv 
just  as  the  rescuers  were  approaching.  Then  those  regions  will  not  deter  us  very  much,  fc* 
the  three  now  sworn  friends  made  haste  to  ride      one  has  abundant  faith   that  it   is  not  going  to 
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THE  CRATBK  OF  POA8  IN  COSTA  RICA,  AN  EARTHQUAKE  CENTER. 


happen  to  him,  and  a  good  many  of  our  peo- 
ple are  locating  directly  in  range  of  the  vol- 
canoes, happy  and  prospering  along  with  the 
natives. 

The  region  is  not  so  very  far  *away.  A  few 
days  on  the  steamer  and  one  is  in  the  tropics. 
That  bit  of  yellow  seaweed  picked  up  at  the 
shore  last  summer  because  it  was  different  from 
the  others  was  probably  brought  by  the  Gulf 
Stream  from  the  Caribbean  regions  and  carried 
tD  our  shores  by  a  southerly  wind.  Surely  it  is 
not  a  faraway  country  that  we  are  considering, 
and  it  is  very  beautiful, — sunshine  and  flowers  ; 
green  savannas  and  towering  mountains ;  tor- 
rential rivers  ;  clear  splashing  brooks  and  deep 
blue  seas.  Why  should  one  think  of  earthquakes  ? 
My  own  experiences  with  them  have  happily  been 
free  from  scenes  of  death  ;  yet  the  coming  of  an 
earthquake  is  so  sudden,  so  wildly  terrible,  that 
the  Btoutest  hearts  must  quail.     Even  wild  ani- 


mals shrink  with  fear,  and  one  is  always  filled 
with  dread  bordering  on  terror.  It  is  all  so 
sudden.  A  sense  of  some  unknown  fear  per- 
vades all  nature,  as  if  the  spirit  of  the  world 
had  caught  its  breath  and  held  all  life  an  instant 
in  suspense,  while  sounds  seem  to  beset  one's 
nerves  rather  than  to  assault  the  ears.  Then 
comes  a  reeling,  sickening,  staggering  motion, 
and  fear,  and  human  cryings  out,  and  then  quiv- 
ering silence  for  the  space  of  a  breath,  followed 
perhaps  by  crushing  destruction,  or,  it  may  be, 
by  a  sound  like  a  great  sighing,  and  the  earth 
settles  back,  that  the  pulsations  of  nature  may 
begin  again  in  harmony.  Then  excited  people 
find  their  voices,  bewildered  faces  gleam  with 
intelligence,  and  every  one  is  talking,  comparing 
experiences,  wondering  what  it  was,  where  it 
had  come  from,  and  how  it  had  gone  away. 
Such  have  been  my  experiences  with  earthquakes 
in  the  Caribbean  regions. 
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an  even  greater  degree  of  respect.  IStreets  that 
are  dangerous  to  other  people  are  perfectly  safe 
to  them.  Doors  that  are  closed  to  every  one 
else  are  opened  quickly  to  their  knock.  Wher- 
ever there  is  sickness  or  suffering  they  are 
always  welcome,  and  wherever  there  is  sickness 
or  suffering  they  are  always  found. 

These  are  the  visiting  nurses, — trained  special- 
ists who  give  the  best  part  of  their  lives  to  car- 
rying expert  care  to  the  sick  poor  in  their  own 
homes,  to  instructing  them  in  the  laws  of  hy- 
giene and  sanitation,  and  to  rooting  out  and  de- 


enough  that  they  should  use  their  skill  aba 
training  for  their  patients  alone.  Much  of  wbt 
they  know  they  must  teach  to  the  other  meHi 
bers  of  the  family,  and,  without  presuming  upc-n 
tlie  confidence  reposed  in  them  as  nurses,  they 
must  see  and  report  to  the  authorities  ever}'  ud 
wholesome  condition  that  may  become  a  men- 
ace to  public  health. 

Their  work  is  both  social  and  personal ;  tht'ir 
duty  is  to  the  community  as  well  as  to  the  iDdi- 
vidual.     Since  the  beginning  of  the  tubercolosjs 

crusade  they  have  done  iporfrxte^iefeeck  the  »*i- 
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vance  of  the  White  Plague  than  any  other  one 
force.  Since  they  have  been  given  a  chance  to 
carry  their  work  into  the  schools  they  have 
materially  reduced  the  spread  of  contagious  dis- 
ease, while  retaining  in  the  class-room  hundreds 
of  children  who  would  otherwise  be  deprived  of 
their  right  to  free  education.  They  have  been 
of  inestimable  service  to  health  boards  in  dis- 
covering and  reporting  unsanitary  conditions 
which  are  hidden  from  even  the  trained  eyes  of 
the  regular  inspector  because  he  has  not  their 
facilities  for  daily  observation. 

These,  however,  are  new  developments  of  their 
work.  Originally  they  were  nurses  and  nothing 
more  ;  but  as  they  nursed  they  saw  that  there 
were  other  things  for  them  to  do,  and  they  did 
them. 

THE   TRAINED   NURSE    IN  THE   HOMES   OF  THE   POOR. 

It  was  in  1877  that  the  first  systematic  trained 
nursing  for  the  poor  in  their  homes  was  under- 
taken by  the  woman's  branch  of  the  New  York 
City  Mission  Society.  At  that  time  the  motive 
was  purely  personal  and  philanthropic.  The 
kind-hearted  women  who  made  up  the  member- 
ship of  the  organization  had  learned  from  their 
benevolent  work  that  it  was  sometimes  impossi- 
ble or  disadvantageous  for  poor  people  to  go  to 
hospitals,  and  out  of  pity  for  individuals  they 
began  to  send  nurses  to  the  sick  in  their  own 
homes.  •  Other  societies  followed  their  example, 
and  before  long  all  the  larger  charitable  organi- 
zations were  maintaining  one  or  two  visiting 
nurses. 

In  those  days  the  visiting  nurse  acted  in 
exactly  the  same  capacity  as  the  high-priced 
trained  nurse  in  private  practice.  She  was  eyes 
and  hands  to  the  attending  physician.  She 
watched  the  patient  and  kept  an  exact  record  of 
the  temperature,  pulse,  and  respiration.  She 
made  the  necessary  dressings  ;  she  gave  the 
baths,  the  irrigations,  and  the  enemas ;  she 
administered  the  medicine  and  combed  the  pa- 
tient's hair,  made  his  bed,  got  his  meals,  and 
kept  his  sick-room  fresh,  neat,  and  clean. 

But  with  even  all  these  activities  the  nurses 
found  that  there  was  a  broader  scope  for  their 
specific  knowledge  and  training.  They  learned 
that  their  task  was  almost  hopeless  so  long  as 
the  people  among  whom  they  labored  constantly 
undid  everything  by  their  absolute  ignorance  of 
the  laws  of  hygiene  and  sanitation.  They  saw 
that  they  must  teach  as  well  as  nurse,  and  in 
1886  the  Instructive  Visiting  Nurse  Association 
of  Boston  was  founded  with  this  purpose  in 
vie'W.  The  same  year  saw  the  organization  of 
the  Visiting  Nurse  Association  in  Philadelphia 
on  the  same  principles.    Two  years  later,  Chicago 


followed  with  its  Visiting  Nurse  Association, 
which  has  since  become  the  mother  of  a  whole 
family  of  flourishing  little  associations  in  other 
cities.  From  1890  on,  organizations  for  expert 
care  and  instruction  for  the  sick  poor  in  their 
own  homes  multiplied  with  such  rapidity  that 
there  is  now  hardly  a  city  of  large  population  in 
this  country  that  does  not  have  its  visiting  nurse 
association  as  surely  as  its  city  hall. 

THE   FAITHFUL   ALLY  OF  PUBLIC-HEALTH   OFFICIALS. 

Visiting  nursing  has,  in  fact,  become  a  part 
of  the  municipal  business.  In  every  city  where 
the  nurse  has  begun  her  work  in  her  private 
capacity  as  nurse,  and  then  as  nurse-instructor, 
supported  by  private  subscription,  the  health 
boards  have  shown  their  appreciation  of  her 
value  in  preventing  and  eradicating  disease  by 
taking  her  in  as  a  regular  part  of  their  official 
machinery.  The  health  department  of  New 
York  City  supports  fifty  nurses  to  visit  the 
children  of  the  public  schools,  seven  to  visit  and 
instruct  tuberculosis  patients,  aud  two  to  look 
after  persons  affiiciea  witu  other  contagious, 
diseases.  Bellevue  Hospital  an^  its  allied  in- 
stitutions support  one  nurse  each  in  connection 
with  their  outdoor  work  against  tuberculosis, 
and  the  members  of  the  various  visiting  nursing 
organizations  are  urged  by  the  health  department 
to  wear  its  badge  and  to  help  enforce  its  regula- 
tions. In  every  other  city  where  visiting  nurs- 
ing is  carried  on  some  part  of  the  administration 
of  the  health  ordihances  is  given  into  the  nurses' 
hands.  In  San  Francisco,  visiting  nurses  are 
empowered  to  serve  papers  for  violations  of  the 
sanitary  regulations.  In  Chicago,  the  members 
of  the  Visiting  Nurse  Association  have  just 
been  made  probation  officers  of  the  Juvenile 
'  Court  in  order  that  a  watch  be  kept  over  the 
physical  condition  as  well  as  the  moral  welfare 
of  its  wards. 

These  progressive  measures  were  not  due  pri- 
marily to  the  sagacity  and  insight  of  the  public 
officials,  however.  The  initiative  came  wholly 
from  the  nurses  themselves.  In  some  instances, 
they  liave  even  met  with  opposition.  The  same 
Visiting  Nurse  Association  in  Chicago  whose 
members  have  been  made  officers  of  a  court  has 
only  now,  after  two  years  of  unavailing  effort, 
succeeded  in  securing  permission  of  the  school 
board  to  place  one  nurse  in  the  public  schools 
to  experiment  with  the  line  of  work  which  is 
done  in  New  York  by  a  trained  staff  of  fifty. 

THE    NURSE    AND    THE    PUBLIC    SCHOOLS. 

In  San  Francisco,  Miss  Elizabeth  Ashe  and 
Miss  Daisy  Johnson,,  two  nurses  from  the  Tele- 
graph Hill  Neighborhood  Association,  offered 
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their  services  and  supplies  to  the  scliool  board 
for  a  six  months'  experiment,  a  year  ago,  and 
to-day  their  work  is  a  regular  part  of  the  public- 
school  system.  Miss  H.  A.  Willis,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Mothers'  and  Fathers'  Club  of 
Boston,  has  just  begun  a  similar  experiment  with 
a  view  toward  getting  the  system  officially  in- 
stalled in  the  Boston  schools.  In  slow  Philadel- 
phia, the  Visiting  Nurse  Society  voluntarily  pro- 
vided a  school  nurse  for  two  years  and  a  half 
before  official  action  was  taken,  but  its  patience 
and  perseverance  has  been  rewarded  at  last  with 
an  appropriation  that  will  make  it  possible  for 
the  complete  system  to  go  into  operation  at  once. 

In  every  city  where  any  form  of  public  work 
on  the  part  of  the  visiting  nurse  has  been  in- 
itiated, recognition  of  its  value  has  been  im- 
mediate. In  a  little  more  than  three  years  the 
number  of  nurses  in  the  New  York  schools  has 
grown  from  one  to  fifty.  At  the  beginning  of 
one  autumn  the  caring  for  children  afflicted  with 
minor  contagious  diseases  in  the  schools  instead 
of  the  excluding  of  them  was  a  dream  in  the 
mind  of  Miss  Lillian  D.  Wald.  The  next,  it 
was  a  system  in  operation  under  the  official  super- 
vision of  the  Department  of  Health  and  the  Board 
of  Education. 

As  head  of  a  settlement  for  nurses  which  she 
had  founded  in  the  heart  of  the  East  Side,  in 
New  York,  Miss  Wald  had  found  an  appalling 
number  of  children  of  school  age  who  were  being 
excluded  from  school  and  deprived  of  the  bene- 
fits of  education  because  they  were  suffering 
from  some  one  of  the  minor  contagious  diseases 
which  might  easily  be  cared  for  and  cured  in 
the  school  building.  She  spoke  to  the  commis- 
sioner of  health  and  the  president  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  and  secured  from  them  permission 
to  make  one  month's  experiment  with  one  nurse 
and  supplies  furnished  by  the  settlement. 

Miss  Lina  L.  Rogers,  now  superintendent  of 
•  the  staff  of  fifty  nurses,  undertook  the  work, 
and  in  one  month, — often  using  a  window-sill 
in  a  corner  of  the  indoor  playground  for  her 
operating-room,  and  making  hundreds  of  calls 
upon  excluded  children  in  their  homes  after 
school  hours, — she  inspected  some  ten  thousand 
children  of  four  schools  on  the  lower  East  Side. 
Scores  tliat  had  been  excluded  for  scabies, 
eczema,  ringworm,  and  sore  eyes  were  restored 
to  their  class-rooms  ;  while  others,  suffering  from 
really  serious  disorders  which  had  escaped  the 
notice  of  the  school  physician  at  his  wholesale 
weekly  inspection,  were  placed  under  systematic 
treatment  in  their  homes,  or  in  hospitals  and 
dispensaries. 

Miss  Rogers  found  a  boy  of  twelve  who  had 
never  been  to  school  a  whole  day  in  his  life,  al- 


though he  had  presented  himself  faithfully  at 
the  beginning  of  every  term.  On  his  scalp  there 
was  a  slight  eczema,  and  he  was  regularly  ei 
eluded  from  attendance  by  the  medical  inspector 
as  coming  under  the  contagious-disease  prohi- 
bitions. He  had  become  intensely  sensitive 
because  he  could  not  read  the  signs  on  the  lamp- 
posts, and  kept  almost  entirely  away  from  healthy 
association  with  other  children.  A  shelf  in  his 
home  was  lined  with  various  boxes  which  hid 
been  given  him  by  the  medical  inspector,  but 
which  he  had  never  been  instructed  how  to  use 

Miss  Rogers  treated  his  scalp  and  showed  him 
how  to  apply  his  various  salves.  Then  she  put 
him  into  school  and  attended  him  in  his  school 
building  until  his  trouble  had  entirely  disap 
peared. 

At  the  end  of  her  experimental  month  Mia 
Rogers  received  her  appointment  from  the  Board 
of  Health  as  official  nurse-inspector  of  schools, 
and  the  Board  of  Education  assumed  responsi 
bility  for  the  supplies  necessary  to  her  wort 
The  month  after,  twelve  nuraes  were  appointed 
to  help  her,  and  on  the  first  of  the  year  the  Board 
of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  voted  |30,00i) 
for  the  work  and  doubled  Miss  Rogers'  staf 
Thirty-five  nurses  were  appointed  for  the  second 
year,  and  last  January  saw  the  installation  of 
fifteen  more.  The  school  buildings  which  hav<' 
recently  been  erected  have  included  in  thei' 
plans  a  special  room,  properly  fitted  up,  for  tb 
nurse's  work. 

Before  the  advent  of  the  school  nurses,  routine 
inspections  were  made  once  a  week  by  the  schot.l 
physicians.  Every  child  with  the  least  indie* 
tion  of  contagious  disease  was  sent  home,  to  rt 
main  until  he  was  cured.  As  nobody  foUowei 
him  to  his  home  to  see  that  he  began  treatment, 
he  very  often  failed  to  come  back.  Under  the 
present  system,  the  routine  inspection  is  made 
by  the  nurses,  and  every  child  with  the  indica 
tions  of  contagious  disease  is  sent  to  the  school 
physician.  As  the  physician  is  thus  required  to 
look  at  only  the  ailing  children,  he  is  enabled  tc 
give  each  one  a  thorough  examination.  Tht> 
eyes  are  tested  for  defects  of  vision,  and  the  ears 
for  defects  of  hearing.  The  teeth,  throat,  nose, 
lungs,  spine,  extremities,  and  skin  are  carefully 
gone  over,  and  a  general  test  made  of  the  men 
tal  action. 

Each  child  is  then  returned  to  the  nurse  wiiii 
directions  for  treatment.  Whenever  possible 
he  is  retained  in  school  and  the  treatment  ap 
plied  in  the  school  building.  If  the  child  mn^ 
be  excluded,  the  nurse  is  required  to  follow  him 
into  his  home  and  to  show  some  one  in  his  family 
how  to  take  care  of  him,  or,  if  necessary,  to  take 
care  of  him  herself,  ©xcept  ipr^b^PMi^f  iU^ess 
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of  a  highly  contagious  nature,  wlien  the  cliild  is 
looked  after  by  one  of  the  two  contagious-disease 
jiurses  provided  by  the  city  for  the  purpose. 

Before  the  nurses  introduced  the  new  system 
it  wag  necessary  to  exclude  every  child  with  the 
least  sign  of  communicable  disease,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  schools  from  becoming  hotbeds  of 
contagion.  Under  the  present  rSgivie,  the  spread 
of  disease  has  been  even  more  effectively  checked, 
and  yet  98  per  cent,  of  the  children  formerly  ex- 
cluded are  retained  in  their  class-rooms.  The 
nui-ses  report  that  as  a  rule  the  parents  are  touch- 
ingly  grateful  for  the  care  given  the  children 
and  have  punctiliously  followed  out  the  direc- 
(ums.  In  many  cases  the  standard  of  neatness 
and  cleanliness  has  been  greatly  raised. 

In  the  course  of  their  regular  work  the  nurses 
have  stumbled  across  many  evils  out  of  their 
specific  line,  but  which  they  have  nevertheless 
been  able  to  correct.  For  instance,  a  boy  of  eight 
was  found  in  school  suffering  from  abscesses  of 
the  neck.  As  he  was  so  weak  that  he  could 
hardly  walk,  the  nurse  took  him  home.  Slie 
found  that  the  father  had  been  ill  and  out  of 
work  for  months,  and  that  the  family  of  six  chil- 
dren had  been  living  on  one  meal  of  beans  and 
(K>tatoe8  a  day.  The  nurse  reported  the  case  to 
fhe  Charity  Organization,  secured  the  services  of 
i  <]octor  and  a  visiting  nurse  for  the  father,  and 
found  work  for  the  eldest  boy.  The  immediate 
necessities  were  relieved  by  a  subscription  from 
he  teachers  in  the  school  from  which  the  sick 
ioy  had  been  taken.  In  investigating  the  illness 
^f  one  child  in  a  certain  family  the  nurse  found 
I  boy  of  ten  who  had  never  been  allowed  to  go 

0  school  at  all.  He  was  the  child  of  a  former 
iiarriage  on  the  part  of  his  father,  and  his  step- 
nother  made  use  of  him  to  pick  up  coal  along 
he  railroad  tracks.  As  the  father  was  a  con- 
irmed  dininkard  and  perfectly  willing  to  have 
lis  child  taken  off  his  hands,  the  nurse  found 
he  boy  a  good  home  in  the  country. 

During  the  summer,  the  sick  babies  in  the 
eneraents  provide  the  school  nurses  with  plenty 
^  keep  them  busy.  They  make  regular  daily 
ounds  of  their  districts,  instructing  the  mothers 

1  the  care  of  the  younger  children,  and  doing 
ny  nursing  that  comes  in  their  way. 

IN    THE    CRC8ADE    AGAINST    TUBERCULOSIS. 

Indispensable  as  the  work  of  the  school  nurse 
i  now  felt  to  be  in  New  York,  and  rapidly  as 
he  idea  of  school  nursing  is  spreading  to  other 
ities,  the  tuberculosis  nurse  has  received  even 
riore  prompt  recognition,  in  this  field  the  need 
or  her  labors  had  become  acutely  felt  before 
ihe  offered  them.  The  spread  of  tuberculosis 
J  ad  given  the  whole  country  a  fright,  and  any 


measure  to  check  it  was  seized  upon  with  almost 
frantic  eagerness.  When  the  nurse  came  for- 
ward with  her  exact  knowledge,  her  trained 
skill,  and  her  courageous  indifference  to  the 
danger  of  infection  she  was  welcomed  by  the 
civil  authorities  and  the  victims  of  the  disease 
alike.  Health  boards  did  not  need  to  be  asked 
twice  to  make  the  visiting  tuberculosis  nurse  a 
regular  member  of  tlneir  staffs.  They  had  al- 
ready found  out  that  without  her  they  could 
make  no  headway  against  the  disease. 

Two  years  ago,  the  New  York  Department  of 
Health  began  the  first  organized  crusade  against 
tuberculosis,  and  to-day  the  city  is  laid  out  into 
seven  districts,  each  one  of  which  is  in  charge 
of  a  nurse-inspector  whose  duty  it  is  to  visit 
every  case  of  tuberculosis  reported  to  the  depart- 
ment from  her  district  and  to  ascertain  what 
measures  are  being  taken  to  care  for  the  victim 
and  to  protect  others  from  infection.  By  tact- 
ful questioning,  she  ascertains  the  number  of 
light  and  the  number  of  dark  rooms  in  the  home, 
the  total  air  space,  the  possibilities  for  ventila- 
tion, the  character  of  the  plumbing,  the  degree 
of  cleanliness,  the  number  in  the  family,  the  char- 
acter of  the  patient's  work,  the  amount  of  his 
income,  and  tlie  quantity  and  quality  of  the  food 
he  is  in  the  habit  of  eating.  She  also  finds  out 
whether  he  has  a  separate  bed  and  whether  he 
is  occupying  a  well-ventilated  room,  whether  he 
spends  any  amount  of  time  out-of  doors  every 
day,  whether  he  is  within  reach  of  a  park,  and 
whether  he  has  learned  the  use  of  the  various 
contrivances  for  preventing  the  spread  of  the 
disease. 

If  the  conditions  are  not  satisfactory  and  the 
l>atient  is  not  well  instructed  and  under  the  care 
of  a  physician,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  nurse  to 
change  the  conditions,  to  give  the  instructions, 
and  to  secure  the  services  of  a  dispensary  doctor. 
She  does  no  actual  nursing,  and,  except  for  the 
fact  that  she  has  all  the  skill  and  the  special 
training  of  her  profession,  she  is  more  teacher 
and  inspector  than  nurse. 

While  tuberculosis  patients  do  not  require  a 
great  deal  of  the  nurse's  personal  care  except  in 
advanced  cases,  almost  every  one  would  be  bet- 
ter for  her  ministrations  at  times,  and  therefore 
a  great  deal  of  the  highly  specialized  skill  of  the 
Department  of  Health  nurses  is  held  out  of  use. 
Both  nurses  and  officials  realize  this,  and  are 
beginning  already  to  look  forward  to  a  time 
when  the  teaching  and  inspection  will  be  done 
by  persons  with  just  enough  of  the  nurse's  train- 
ing to  enable  them  to  see  and  correct  unwhole- 
some conditions  and  when  their  energies  will  be 
reserved  for  the  exer««.ise  of  the  higher  ic^ivHies 
of  their  profession.  ^.^.^.^^^  ^^  ^OOglC 
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Meanwhile,  they,  together  with  the  three  visit- 
ing nurses  from  Bellevue,  Gouverneur,  and  Har- 
lem Hospitals,  and  the  nurses  from  private  organ- 
izations which  maintain  a  visiting-nurse  service, 
have  helped  to  reduce  the  death  rate  from  tuber- 
culosis in  New  York  50  per  cent.  Their  work  of 
investigation  and  inspection  is  rapidly  making 
the  horrors  of  "  lung  blocks  "  impossible.  Healthy 
families  can  no  longer  mdve  into  infected  rooms 
just  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  a  tuberculosis 
patient,  because  the  nurse  keeps  watch  of  every 
case  from  beginning  to  end  and  sees  that  the 
lodgings  are  thoroughly  disinfected  immediately 
after  death.  Instances  of  a  person  in  an  ad- 
vanced stage  of  consumption  occupying  the  same 
bed  with  an  uninfected  person  in  a  room  with- 
out light  and  ventilation  are  becoming  less  and 
less  frequent,  for  the  nurse's  first  act  is  always  to 
secure  for  the  consumptive  a  bed  by  himself  in 
a  well-lighted  and  well  ventilated  room  and  to 
explain  the  possibilities  of  roofs  and  fire-escapes 
for  both  sleeping  and  living  purposes.  The  grim 
travesty  of  giving  a  consumptive  medicine  and 
prescribing  fresh  air  and  exercise  when  he  is 
without  suflBcient  food  has  been  largely  done  away 
with  since  the  nurses  have  been  empowered  to 
give  their  patients  access  to  the  diet  kitchens  for 
the  tuberculosis  rations  of  milk  and  eggs. 

INITIATIVE    TAKEN    BY    PRIVATE    ORGANIZATIONS. 

Long  before  the  health  boards  began  this 
work,  however,  the  private  visiting  nursing 
associations  had  in  operation  an  active  campaign 
of  their  own.  In  every  city  where  there  was  a 
visiting  nursing  association  something  was  being 
done.  Every  association  had  set  aside  one  nurse 
to  devote  herself  to  tuberculosis  patients,  but, 
unlike  the  Dcf  artment  of  Health  nurses  in  New 
York  to-day,  they  not  only  sought  9ut  the  un- 
wholesome conditions  and  gave  instructions  in 
prophylactic  measures,  but  tliey  did  the  actual 
nursing. 

As  much  as  three  years  ago,  the  Visiting  Nurse 
Association  of  Chicago  gave  voluntarily  $2,000 
from  its  always  slender  funds  for  the  formation 
of  an  anti-tuberculosis  committee,  and  from  that 
time  up  to  the  present  the  war  against  consump- 
tion in  Chicago  has  been  waged  chiefly  by  the 
association  nurses.  Until  the  closing  down  of 
the  present  winter  the  association  maintained 
one  nurse,  Miss  Anne  Tillinghast,  at  the  tuber- 
culosis camp  which  the  Gad's  Hill  Settlement 
had  established  at  Glencoe,  111.  At  the  breaking 
up  of  the  camp  for  the  cold  weather  it  was  found 
that  Miss  Tillinghast  herself  was  among  those 
who  required  to  be  sent  to  a  milder  climate. 
Through  her  devoted  care  for  her  patients,  she 
had  contracted  the  disease  herself. 


NURSES     SETTLEMENTS. 

In  order  to  perform  the  instructive  part  of 
their  work  with  the  greatest  effectiveness,  some 
of  the  nursing  organizations  operate  on  the  plan 
of  a  social  settlement.  The  nurses  live  in  the 
midst  of  the  people  who  need  them  most  and 
their  patients  are  their  friends  and  neighbors. 
Their  living  conditions  are  largely  the  same  as 
those  of  their  patients,  and  they  are  familiar 
with  all  the  diflBculties  and  problems  that  their 
patients  have  to  meet.  Their  home  is  a  neigh 
borhood  center  and  a  headquarters  for  the  dis 
semination  of  the  laws  of  hygiene  and  sanitatioD 
through  regular  settlement  classes. 

The  system  originated  about  twelve  years  ago 
with  Miss  Lillian  D.  Wald's  Nurses'  Settlemeni 
in  Henry  Street,  in  the  heart  of  New  York^• 
great  lower  East  Side.  As  Miss  Wald  had  never 
heard  of  a  social  settlement  at  the  time,  and  af 
her  plan  of  work  grew  wholly  from  her  personal 
observation  of  the  needs  of  the  people  among 
whom  she  was  working,  the  Henry  Street  center 
represents  an  entirely  independent  development 
of  the  settlement  idea. 

Except  for  its  specifically  settlement  features, 
it  is  to  New  York  just  what  the  various  visiting 
nurse  associations  are  to  other  cities.  Beside 
the  residents  who  carry  on  the  settlement  wor> 
and  do  the  nursing  for  the  immediate  vicinity  is 
Henry  Street  and  in  the  branch  house  in  Seventy 
eighth  Street,  it  maintains  the  usual  staff  of  di?^ 
trict  nurses.  Each  nurse  lives  in  her  distnci 
and  does  the  work  of  her  district,  reporting  V' 
the  central  office  in  Henry  Street  once  a  day 
A  young  colored  woman  covers  the  negro  qnar 
ter,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  nurses  who  speak  li.«' 
language  and  understand  the  temperament! 
qualities  of  the  people  are  maintained  in  the  for 
eign  sections. 

The  same  general  plan  is  pursued  in  the  T*^ 
hama  Street  Settlement  and  in  the  Telegraph  HlI 
Neighborhood  Association  in  San  Francisa 
The  Instructive  Visiting  Nurse  Association  cf 
Baltimore  does  not  call  itself  a  settlement  \>'^- 
its  work  embraces  a  number  of  distinctively  set 
tlement  features. 

PUPIL    VISITING    NURSING. 

Until  recently,  no  nursing  of  the  poor  in  ibei: 
homes  was  done  by  the  hospitals,  but  within  ih^ 
last  two  years  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  in  Xe^ 
York  and  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  in  Chicago- 
have  inaugurated  a  system  of  pupil  visiting  nurj 
ing  whereby  a  large  number  of  the  poor  receirf 
the  benefit  of  a  nurse*8  trained  skill  in  their 
homes  and  the  pupil  nurses  themselves  the  bee 
efit  of  a  course  in  general  outside  nursing,    h 
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Chicago,  the  pupil  nurses  work  under  the  direc- 
tion of  tlie  Visiting  Nurse  Association.  In  New 
York,  the  work  is  done  under  the  direction  of 
one  of  the  graduate  nurses  of  the  Presbyterian 
Hospital  training-school,  and  is  supported  by  a 
fund  of  $5,000  annually  donated  by  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam K.  Vanderbilt,  Sr 

Mrs.  Vanderbilt's  motive  in  instituting  the 
work  was  educational  rather  than  philanthropic. 
She  was  concerned  more  with  correcting  what 
she  felt  to  be  a  defect  in  the  training  of  nurses 
than  with  relieving  the  necessities  of  the  poor. 
She  had  been  trying  for  years,  with  extremely 
unsatisfactory  results,  to  find  a  nurse  capable  of 
taking  complete  charge  of  all  the  illness  m  her 
household  among  the  servants  and  the  members 
of  her  family  alike  and  of  displaying  the  same  in- 
terest in  dressing  a  burned  finger  as  in  carrying 
through  a  case  of  pneumonia.  Her  inference 
was  that  the  hospital  training  of  nurses  was  lack- 
ing in  work  which  developed  initiative,  ingenuity, 
and  adaptability,  and  that  some  form  of  outside 
nursing  should  form  part  of  the  training-school 
course. 

It  was  accordingly  decided  that  the  last  three 
months  of  the  course  of  every  pupil  in  the  train- 
ing-school should  be  given  to  visiting  nursing. 
The  work  is  now  two  years  old,  and  is  pronounced 
an  unqualified  success.  The  nurses  themselves 
say  that  they  have  learned  more  from  it  than 
from  any  other  one  feature  of  their  training,  and 
their  superiors  have  noticed  a  marked  increase 
in  those  qualities  which  Mrs.  Vanderbilt  found 
so  conspicuously  lacking.  The  new  course  has 
also  acted  as  an  excellent  check  upon  the  tendency 
to  extravagance  which  has  always  been  every- 
body's chief  grievance  against  the  trained  nurse. 

THE    ECONOMIC    JUSTIFICATION    OF    THE    NURSE's 
SERVICE. 

It  is  a  principle  of  all  the  visiting  nurse  asso- 
ciations to  give  their  labors,  not  as  charity,  but 
as  public  service.  Although  their  work  origi- 
nated in  philanthropy,  the  chief  motive  which 
animates  all  the  associations  now  is  pure  social 
economics.  Hospitals  are  a  heavy  expense  to 
the  social  body.  It  costs  infinitely  more  to  care 
foran  individual  in  one  of  these  costly  institutions 
than  in  the  individual  home.  Besides,  it  has  been 
found  that  in  many  instances  when  the  mother 
or  father  is  removed  to  the  hospital  the  whole 
family  gradually  lapses  upon  public  charity  for 
support.  If  the  mother  is  taken  away,  tlie  father 
seeks  forgetfulness  in  the  p^or  man's  only  pan- 
acea and  drifts  into  mendic  cy  or  crime,  while 
the  children  are  left  to  ru'    -ae  streets  and  to  fall 


into  the  children's  societies  and  juvenile  courts. 
If  the  father  is  removed,  the  mother  must  either 
work  night  and  day  and  leave  the  children  to 
the  street  or  seek  help  in  public  relief.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  mother  or  father  can  be  treated 
in  the  home,  the  family  life  and  the  family  pride 
are  preserved,  and  public  relief  is  taxed  only  for 
the  services  of  the  nurse. 

No  matter  how  numerous  the  hospitals  or  how 
great  their  capacity,  the  overcrowding  problem 
is  always  pressing.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
visiting  nurses  to  relieve  this  congestion  and  to 
save  the  hospital  beds  for  acute  cases  by  keeping 
the  less  serious  out  of  the  hospitals  and  giving 
them  adequate  treatment  in  their  homes. 

By  doing  this,  the  nurse  not  only  ci^res  for 
the  individual  case  in  the  most  economical  man- 
ner, but  she  puts  into  operation  preventive  meas- 
ures which  are  even  more  valuable  and  infinitely 
more  far-reaching  by  establishing  in  the  minds 
of  all  the  members  of  the  family  a  wholly  new 
standard  of  living.  To  many  a  poor  family  a 
long  and  expensive  illness  has  been  a  blessing  in 
disguise.  The  ignorance  of  hygiene  and  sanita- 
tion among  the  tenement  dwellers  is  due  more 
to  the  unfavorable  conditions  surrounding  them 
than  to  willful  negligence,  and  the  nurses  find 
that  as  a  rule  they  have  only  to  inform  their 
patients  of  what  is  right  to  find  it  done.  Fre- 
quently the-  mothers  tell  the  nurses  that  they 
would  have  been  saved  endless  trouble  if  only 
the  sick  spell  had  come  years  before. 

The  services  which  the  nurses  perform  for 
their  patients  are  almost  without  limitation. 
Unlike  most  other  specialists,  they  do  whatever 
is  to  be  done.  They  wash  and  dress  the  chil- 
dren, scrub  the  floors,  wash  the  dishes,  and  buy 
and  cook  the  meals.  Wherever  there  is  great 
squalor,  they  supply  proper  beds  and  bedding 
and  clean  clothing.  Wherever  there  is  want, 
they  procure  the  aid  of  the  organized  charities. 
In  case  of  need  for  glasses,  artificial  limbs, 
crutches,  or  invalid  chairs,  they  find  some  means 
of  supplying  them. 

To  avoid  the  appearance  of  giving  charity, 
they  make  a  practice  of  asking  for  a  nominal  fee 
whenever  it  entails  no  actual  hardship.  In  re- 
turn, they  maintain  with  their  patients  the  same 
standards  of  etiquette  and  ethics  which  exist  be- 
tween the  high-salaried  nurse  and  her  wealthy  em- 
ployer. The  visiting  nurse  is  perhaps  more  free 
from  the  dangers  of  "automatic  charity"  than 
any  other  humanitarian  worker.  As  a  server  of 
the  community  rather  than  the  individual  her 
work  expands  from  the  narrow  limits  of  private 
charity  into  the  broad  lines  of  public  service. 
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AGAIN,  til  rough  the  agency  of  the  facile 
principle  of  interstate  commerce  regula- 
tion, has  the  much  •  buffeted  theory  of  State 
rights  received  another  shock,  tliis  time  a  mild 
and  (as  usually  the  case  previously)  a  necessary 
one.  After  ignoring  twenty-seven  "  pure-food  " 
bills  during  the  last  sixteen  years,  the  United 
States  Senate,  on  February  2 1 ,  last,  by  a  vote  of 
63  to  4,  passed  the  so-called  Heyburn  "  national 
pure-food  bill."  In  registering  his  vote  against 
the  measure,  on  State-rights  grounds.  Senator 
Bailey  criticised  the  growing  tendency  to  come 
to  Congress  for  legislation  when  it  happens  that 
State  authorities  fail  in  the  prosecution  of  of 
fenses  of  any  class. 

As  we  shall  see,  nearly  all  of  our  States  have 
elaborate  laws  relating  to  the  purity  of  food- 
stuffs sold  to  the  public,  and  (to  quote  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture's  chief 
chemist)  if  all  these  laws  could  be  executed  to 
the  letter  there  would  be  little  complaint,  in  this 
country,  of  commerce  in  adulterated  or  mis- 
branded  foods.  A  State  food  -  inspection  de 
partment,  however,  even  when  eflBcient  in  its 
control  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  foods 
within  its  jurisdiction  (which  will  be  all  the 
more  necessary  when  a  national  law  is  finally 
put  in  operation),  cannot  control  or  punish  a 
manufacturer  in  another  State  where  the  laws 
are  not  enforced.  Nor  can  a  State  regulate 
commerce  in  unbroken  packages  of  foodstuffs 
between  States. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  cannot 
make  police  regulations  of  any  kind  for  various 
States,  but  it  can  make  such  regulations  for 
foodstuffs,  etc.,  entering  into  foreign  import  or 
export  commerce,  or  interstate  commerce.  Sev- 
eral acts  relating  to  our  foreign  commerce  in 
foodstuffs  are  already  in  operation.  The  Hey- 
burn bill  is  a  bill  to  regulate  commerce  in  food- 
stuffs and  drugs  generally,  especially  interstate 
commerce.  It  makes  it  a  misdemeanor  to  manu- 
facture or  sell  adulterated  or  misbranded  foods, 
drugs,  medicines,  or  liquors  in  any  district  or 
territorial  possession  under  federal  jurisdiction, 
and  prohibits  the  shipment  of  such  goods  from 
one  State  to  another.  Punishment  by  a  fine  of 
$500,  or  by  imprisonment  for  one  year,  or  both, 
is  prescribed,  and,  in  case  of  corporations,  officials 


in  charge  are  made  responsible.  Us  enforce 
ment  is  intrusted  mainly  to  the  United  Sutes 
Department  of  Agriculture,  although  the  co(>j> 
eration  of  several  other  departments  is  piu 
vided  for. 

The  legal  machinery  of  food-control  varies,  of 
course,  with  the  form  of  government.  Sincf 
1875,  governmental  supervision  of  the  sale  of 
food  to  the  public  has  become  general  among 
the  civilized  nations  of  the  world.  Owing  to 
the  limitations  of  our  federal  government,  we 
have  no  national  law  that  can  exercise  any  cod 
trol  over  the  local  manufacture  and  sale  of  foo^i- 
stuffs  except  for  revenue,  nor  is  it  likely  thai 
we  ever  shall  have.  Food-control  in  the  UniUti 
States  may  be  divided,  therefore,  into  two  kinds 
— viz..  State  or  municipal  inspection  based  upon 
the  general  principle  of  police  powei-s,  and  fed 
eral  supervision  of  the  import,  export,  and  in 
terstate  commerce  aspects  of  the  question. 

The  inspection  of  imported  and  exported  food 
stuffs  is  already  being  attempted  by  the  fedenl 
government.  The  much  talked  of  *'nation»I 
food  law  "  is,  as  w»e  have  seen,  principally  a  meas 
ure  intended  to  control  the  interstate-commercr 
phase  of  the  pure-food  question.  Its  enactmen! 
and  enforcement  will  assist  the  local  (Slate)  gov 
ernments  considerably,  in  certain  phases  of  their 
inspection  work,  but  it  will  not  for  an  instani 
supersede  or  render  unnecessary  the  local  in 
spection  law  or  work,  be  such  good,  bad,  or  it 
different. 

State  food-inspection  work  dates  back  to  about 
1880,  when,  as  a  result  of  a  widespread  agitatioi. 
on  the  subject  of  food -adulteration,  a  national 
committee  was  formed  and  a  prize  offered  for 
the  best  draft  of  a  law  for  the  control  and  pr^ 
vention  of  food-adulteration.  The  one  chosec 
was  that  of  Professor  AVigner,  of  London,  pat 
terned  to  a  large  extent  after  the  English  lav 
It  was  made  the  basis  of  the  present  law  in 
Massachusetts,  enacted  in  1882,  and  copied  vitt 
few  amendments  in  other  States. 

THE    glESTlOX    STATED. 

Such,  then,  is  very  briefly  the  history  of  oar 
pure-food  legislation  up  to  the  present  time 
Fifty  out  of  our  fifty-one  States  and  Territories 
now  have  more  or  less  complete  general  ioo^ 
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Jaws,  honestly  intended  (except  in  a  few  cases) 
to  control  and  prevent  the  adulteration  of  human 
foodstuffs.  In  twenty  -  five  States  and  Terri- 
tories a  genuine  effort  is  made  to  enforce  these 
laws,  with  results,  however,  very  far  from  satis- 
factory, as  we  shall  see. 

Meanwhile,  the  popular  agitation  in  this  coun- 
try regarding  the  •*  pure -food  question"  is 
greater,  perhaps,  than  ever  before.  AVhat  are 
the  facts,  and  wherein  does  the  diflBculty  lie?^ 
Why  are  the  State  laws,  with  a  very  few  excep- 
tions, ineffectual,  or  considered  so  by  the  pro- 
fessional and  general  public, — so  much  so  that  a 
national  law,  restricted  in  its  scope  as  it  must  be, 
IS  regarded  as  necessary  to  cope  with  the  question  ? 
Why  the  almost  universal  40  to  50  per  cent, 
adulteration  of  those  food  products  that  can  be 
adulterated  ?  Why  the  widespread  friction  in 
the  majority  of  attempts  to  enforce  the  State 
food  laws,  with  a  resultant  antagonism  and  lack 
of  healthy,  natural  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
the  reputable  trade  interests  ? 

Is  it  because  of  any  unnecessary  or  unavoid- 
able weakness  in  the  State  pure-food  laws  ?  Is 
it  because  the  American  people  like  to  be  hum- 
bugged, cheated,  and  defrauded,  as  the  illustrious 
Harnuni  said,  or  because  the  American  grocery 
industry  and  trade  is  utterly  unscrupulous  and  / 
has  thrown  aside  all  integrity  in  these  days  of 
tierce  business  competition  ?  Or  is  it  because 
of  the  lack  of  training  in  food  science  and  in- 
spection experience  and  discretion  on  the  part 
of  many  of  the  politician  -  officials  (including 
many  of  the  '* chemists")  concerned  in  food-in- 
spection work,  together  with  a  universal  popu- 
lar misunderstanding  or  lack  of  knowledge  re- 
garding the  science  of  the  most  expensive  and 
imperative  of  all  human  necessities,  the  primary 
form  of  capital,  the  principal  article  of  manu- 
facture and  commerce, — food  ? 

ECONOMIC    IMPORTANCE    OF   FOOD. 

Food  science  is  founded  upon  and  involves 
principally  three  distinct  sciences, — viz.,  political 
t'cononiy,  physiology  (especially  nutrition),  and 
tiie  physiological  chemistry  of-  the  animal  and 
vegetable  substances  used  for  food,  briefly  known 
as  food  chemistry.  The  first  named,  with  a  few 
references  to  the  others,  concerns  us  here. 

From  the  first  laws  up  to  the  present  time, 
pure-food  legislation  has  considered  principally/ 
I  lie  economic  and  commercial  aspect  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  earliest  laws  dealt  with  the  adultera- 
tion of  wines,  beers,  tea,  and  coffee,  these  being 
among  the  most  important  commercially,  and  fre- 
quently also  from  a  revenue  standpoint.  In  very 
few  cases  were  the  inert,  worthless,  foreign  in- 
gredients   a<ided,    or    the    substitutions     made. 


harmful  from  a  hygienic  standpoint,  and  this  is 
even  more  generally  true  to-day.  The  whole  sub- 
ject of  food-adulteration  and  its  control  is  almost 
entirely  an  economic  and  commercial-ethical  ques-  ^ 
tion,  the  hygienic  aspect  of  it  being  relatively 
unimportant,  although  —  unfortunately  for  the 
success  of  many  a  pure  -  food  law  —  the  most 
talked  of. 

A  glance  at  the  list  of  adulterants  so  plenti- 
fully found  in  foodstuffs,  as  given  below  or  in 
any  modern  food -inspection  report,  reveals  prac- 
tically no  substances  that  can  be  considered 
poisonous  or  directly  harmful  to  health  in  any 
sense  of  the  word.  The  nearest  approach  to 
such  a  possibility  is  in  the  present  undesirable 
tendency  toward  the  unrestricted  use  of  certain 
antiseptic  preservatives  whose  hygienic  effect  is 
still  a  subject  of  scientific  debate,  especially  when 
used  in  milk.  The  frequent  reference,  in  the  re- 
ports of  untrained,  prejudiced,  or  corrupted  food- 
inspection  officials,  to  such  an  admirable,  whole- 
some, and  valuable  food  product  as  glucose,  for 
instance,  or  the  many  harmless  coal-tar  colors, 
as  *' poisonous,"  "harmful,"  "deleterious,"  etc., 
arouses  only  disgust  and  antagonism  among  the 
better  informed. 

Considering  the  alarming  extent  to  which  the 
adulteration  of  foodstuffs  is  practised,  it  is  in- 
deed fortunate  that  the  character  of  the  adultera- 
tion is  generally  harmless,  except  from  the  very 
important  economic  and  moral  standpoints. 
Were  the  case  otherwise,  the  damage  done  to  the 
public  would  be  incalculable  hygienically  as  well 
as  economically.  The  magnitude  and  gravity, 
however,  of  the  present  annual  economic  loss 
alone,  and  its  effect  upon  the  reputable  manu- 
facturers, upon  the  bettering  of  the  condition  of 
the  poor,  and  upon  the  balance  of  available  capi- 
tal, should  make  the  subject  of  pure-food  legisla- 
tion of  more  interest  to  legislative  and  commer- 
cial interests  than  to  even  the  already  interested 
official,  medical,  and  general  public. 

For  it  is  a  self-evident  fact  that  if,  for  exam- 
ple, ground  cocoanut  shells  are  sold  for  pepper 
(to  the  extent  of  70  and  80  per  cent.,  as  is  the 
case  more  frequently  than  otherwise),  we  have 
then  an  unnatural  inflated  value  established,  with 
a  resulting  economic  loss.  ^loney  is  spent  for 
utterly  worthless  material  which  might,  for  in- 
stance, have  been  spent  for  additional  nutriment 
or  used  for  renting  better  quarters.  Pepper  in  it- 
self may  appear  a  small  item,  but  it  is  merely  one 
of  a  dozen  or  so  examples  which,  however  small 
in  an  individual  case,  gives  a  very  large  figure 
when  multiplied  by  the  number  of  families  in  a 
nation, — 15,000,000,  for  instance. 

One  of  the  principal  factors  determining  the 
industrial  efficiency  of  |t)lj|j\j2ytJ}5^^30O3^^^*^" 
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is  found  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  food 
consumed.  In  its  capability  for  utilizing  food 
as  fuel  the  animal  body  may  be  likened  to  a 
steam-engine,  and  a  very  efficient  one  at  that. 
If  the  quality  is  proper  and  constant, — and  this  is 
what  nutrition  investigations  and  dietary  studies 
are  for, — the  increase  in  amount  up  to  a  certain 
point  will  make  possible  a  greater  amount  of 
work.  The  increase  ratio  in  efficiency,  moreover, 
is  much  greater  than  the  increase  ratio  in  the 
amount  of  food.  The  vital  value  of  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  composition  and  nutritive  val- 
ues of  foodstuffs  is  indicated  here. 

We  have  spoken  of  food  as  the  primary  form 
of  capital.  This  is  another  self-evident  fact 
which  every  student  of  political  economy  is  aware 
of.  Primarily,  capital  was  limited  to  subsistence 
for  the  laborers,  and  at  present  a  full  year's  sub- 
sistence is  the  most  important  advance  in  a  na- 
tion's progress  toward  industrial  prosperity. 

The  close  relationship  between  food  and  popu- 
lation is  also  of  interest  in  these  days  of  *'  race 
suicide  "  speculation.  Population,  theoretically, 
is  supposed  to  increase  by  geometrical  progres- 
sion. This  constantly  threatens  a  lowering  of 
the  standard  of  living,  and  in  those  classes  where 
the  <'fear  of  losing  the  decencies"  of  life  (as 
Professor  Senior  expresses  it)  exists  we  find  it  a 
great  preventive  check  to  procreative  force. 
Foremost  among  the  desires  commonly  felt,  after 
the  requirements  of  mere  existence  are  met,  is 
the  craving  for  a  diversified  diet.  As  Professor 
Francis  A.  Walker  said,  '*  Once  let  the  tradi- 
tional diet  of  a  people,  be  it  fish,  or  flesh,  or 
grain,  be  crossed  with  some  other  species  of 
food,  exciting  thus  the  pleasure  which  resides  in 
variety,  and  an  economic  force  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  life  of  the  community  capable  of 
producing  mighty  results.'' 

FOOD    MANUFACTURE    AND    EXPENDITURES. 

Food  was  referred  to  above  as  the  principal 
article  of  manufacture  and  commerce.  Accord- 
ing to  the  latest  United  States  census,  the  manu- 
facture of  foods  (excluding  liquors)  leads  all 
other  manufacturing  industries,  the  value  of  the 
annual  output  being  $2,277,702,000,  or  17.5  per 
cent,  of  the  total  value  of  tlie  manufactured  prod- 
ucts of  the  United  States.  This  is  $500,000,- 
000  greater  than  the  value  of  the  iron  and  steel 
industry  output.  It  is  a  wonderful  example  of 
the  growth  of  factory  methods  in  an  industry 
once  (less  than  fifty  years  ago)  to  a  large  extent 
domestic. 

Regarding  the  expenditures  for  food,  we  have 
but  to  take  into  consideration  the  well-known 
actual  statistical  fact  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
people  of  this  and  other  lands  spend  from  50  to 


65  per  cent,  of  their  income  (estimated  for  the 
great  majority  of  American  families  to  be  not 
over  $500  yearly)  for  food  alone,  not  including 
its  preparation  for  the  table  at  that.  Dr.  Edward 
Atkinson's  estimate  of  $1.50  per  week,  spent  for 
food  and  drink  for  each  adult,  is  surely  moder- 
ate enough.  This,  upon  an  adult  population 
basis  of  60,000,000,  gives  us  a  weekly  expendi- 
ture of  $90,000,000,  which  in  a  year  would 
amount  to  the  gigantic  total  of  $4,680,000,000 
It  is  probably  an  underestimate  to  say  that 
$6,000,000,000  is  expended  annually  for  food 
and  drink  for  our  approximate  80,000,000  popu- 
lation. Take  one  very  small  item  alone.  Ac- 
cording to  an  estimate  made  several  years  ago 
by  the  American  Baking  Powder  Association, 
we  buy  118,500,000  pounds  of  baking  powder 
per  annum,  at  a  cost  of  about  $35,500,000. 

It  is  an  amazing  fact  that  although  the  cost 
of  food  makes  up  so  large  a  part  of  the  cost  of 
living  and  plays  so  important  a  part  in  economic 
and  sociological  problems,  the  most  intelligent 
people  know  less  concerning  the  elementary  facts 
of  food,  its  composition,  sources,  preparation 
for  market,  nutritive  value,  adulteration,  mis 
branding,  etc.,  than  of  almost  any  other  neces^ 
sity  of  life. 

FOOD-ADULTERATION. 

Having  briefly  outlined  a  few  of  the  econom 
ic  phases  of  the  general  subject  of  food  science, 
we  may  now  proceed  to  a  brief  study  of  the  di- 
rect cause  of  the  pure-food  agitation, — a  subject 
involving,  in  addition  to  food  economics,  the 
food-chemistry  phase  of  food  science. 

Adulteration  may  be  divided  into  two  varie 
ties,  intentional  and  accidental,  the  latter  being 
usually  considered  as  culpable  as  the  former,  as 
it  is  manifestly  the  manufacturer  s  or  dealer's 
duty  to  see  that  accidental  contamination  i« 
rendered  impossible.  Food-adulte ration  may  be 
also  said  to  consist  of  three  kinds, — viz..  del- 
eterious, fraudulent,  and  innocent.  An  exam- 
ple of  the  first  would  be  the  unrestricted  use  of 
some  preservative  or  coloring  matter  having  a 
generally  admitted  harmful  effect  upon  health, 
of  the  second,  the  various  substitutions  men- 
tioned below  ;  and  of  the  third  kind,  the  addi- 
tion of  the  smallest  suflBcient  quantity  of  some 
harmless  coal-tar  or  vegetable  color  to  confec 
tionery,  butter,  or  mustard  when  catering  to  a 
perverted  public  taste  for  gaudy  or  unnaturally 
colored  food  products.  The  usual  prohibition 
of  the  sale  of  colored  oleomargarine  is  merely  to 
lessen  the  liability  of  its  substitution  for  butter, 
and  not  to  interdict  the  sale  of  a  perfectly  whole- 
some, nutritious  foodstuff.  Some  of  the  com- 
moner intentional  substitutipns, 
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fraudulent  adulterations,  are  the  sale  of  oleo- 
margarine for  butter  ;  cereal  products  in  coffee 
and  cocoa  ;  colored  dilute  acetic  acid  for  vine- 
gar ;  colored  solutions  of  vanillin  or  coumarin 
for  vanilla  extracts  ;  mixtures  of  alum  and  acid 
phosphate  of  lime  for  cream  of  tartar  ;  cereal 
products  and  ground  nutshells  in  spices  ;  glucose 
in  molasses,  maple  syrup,  and  honey  ;  refiner's 
syrup  in  maple  syrup  ;  cottonseed,  corn,  or  pea- 
nut oil  for  olive  oil  ;  flavored  and  colored  apple 
jelly  and  glucose  for  jams,  etc.  ;  wheat  flour  for 
buckwheat  flour  ;  imitation  liquors  of  all  kinds  ; 
watered  railk  ;  "  filled  "  cheese,  etc. 

A  particularly  exasperating  form  of  adultera- 
tion, protected,  —  in  fact,  fostered,  —  by  some 
'•pure-food  "  laws,  is  the  sale  of  the  most  worth- 
less and  often  entirely  foreign  mixtures  as  a 
"compound,"  the  latter  word  being  of  such  a 
size  or  so  placed  frequently  as  to  be  almost  un- 
intelligible or  unsuspected.  In  some  States,  the 
use  of  the  word  "  compound  "  is  being  prohib- 
ited, while  others  are  trying  to  get  around  the 
difficulty  by  requiring  the  word  ^'  compound  " 
to  be  of  the  same  size  type  as  the  name  of  the 
article  supposedly  compounded,  and  also  requir- 
ing a  statement  of  the  composition  on  the  label. 
In  the  last  case,  the  substance  is  supposedly  un- 
der "control,"  as  being  sold  under  a  professed 
standard. 

In  the  absence  of  recent  complete  govern- 
mental data  it  is  impossible  to  state  authorita- 
tively the  percentage  of  adulteration  for  the 
whole  country.  In  quoting,  however,  from  the 
reports  of  States  in  which  "food  control"  or 
inspection  has  been  in  effect  for  some  time,  one 
certainly  cannot  be  accused  of  magnifying  the 
evil  as  it  exists  in  the  whole  country,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  many  States  which,  having  no 
enforced  legislation  on  the  subject,  are  regarded 
as  legitimate  *' dumping-grounds "  for  adulter- 
ated products  of  all  kinds. 

We  will  first  consider  the  reports  of  the  food- 
inspection  department  of  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts, the  foremost  State  in  the  Union  in  the 
control  of  matters  of  public  concern.  In '1883- 
84,  when  the  present  efficient  system  of  food 
inspection  was  started,  the  percentage  of  adulter- 
ated products  in  those  foodstuffs  liable  to  be 
adulterated  was  found  to  be  exactly  57  per  cent. 
Ten  years  later  (1894),  as  a  result  of  continuous 
rigid  inspection  meanwhile  and  the  prosecution 
of  nearly  a  thousand  offenders,  this  percentage 
had  been  reduced  to  31.2  percent.  In  1902, 
after  nearly  ten  years  more  of  constant  inspec- 
tion and  prosecution,  the  percentage  had  fallen 
only  to  26.7  per  cent.  The  average  for  this  lat- 
ter period,  as  a  whole,  was  about  26  per  cent. 

Thus,  we  see  that  under  a  rigid  State  control 


of  long  duration  the  normal  percentage  of  adul- 
terated products  in  those  foodstuffs  which  can 
be  adulterated,  and  are  therefore  inspected,  is 
about  26  per  cent.  In  most  of  our  States  and 
the  country  as  a  whole,  it  is,  without  doubt, 
ne6,rly  double  that  figure.  In  New  Jersey,  after 
fifteen  years  of  investigation  and  warnings  to  the 
trade,  but  with  no  regular  inspection  and  prose- 
cutions except  for  the  sale  of  watered  milk  and 
substituted  butter,  the  writer  found  a  prevailing 
40  per  cent,  adulteration  of  foods  (and  60  per 
cent,  in  the  drugs)  without  paying  especial  atten- 
tion to  notoriously  adulterated  articles.* 

WHAT   WK    SPEND    FOR   ADULTERATED    FOODS. 

It  is  to  be  understood,  of  course,  that  the 
above  figures  do  not  represent  the  percentage 
of  adulteration  of  all  foodstuffs  in  use.  Inter- 
ested parties  have  claimed  a  very  low  rate  for 
this  proportion,  but  it  is  the  consensus  of  au- 
thoritative opinion  that  the  ratio  cannot  be  less 
than  15  per  cent.  Taking  $6,000,000,000  as  our 
approximate  yearly  expenditure  for  food  (in- 
cluding beverages),  we  have  a  food-supply  of  a 
value  of  $900,000,000  in  an  adulterated  condi- 
tion. In  other  words,  we  spend  that  amount 
yearly  for  adulterated  foods. 

The  actual  economic  loss  is,  of  course,  some- 
what less  and  more  difficult  of  estimation,  if  not 
an  impossibility.  Dr.  McNeal,  dairy  and  food 
commissioner  of  Ohio,  estimated  that  adultera- 
tion reduces  the  value  when  pure  at  least  one- 
sixth.  This  is  a  rather  low  estimate,  but  even 
at  that  it  gives  us  an  annual  economic  loss  of 
$150,000,000.  Dr.  Abbott,  in  charge  of  the  food- 
inspection  work  in  Massachusetts  for  twenty 
years,  or  until  his  death,  a  year  ago,  modestly 
estimated  that  the  effect  of  a  well-enforced  food 
law  has  been  to  save  the  consumers  not  less  than 
5  per  cent,  of  the  total  cost  of  the  food  consumed 
in  that  State.  Applying  this  rule  to  the  food 
expenditures  of  the  whole  nation,  tlie  saving 
would  not  be  less  than  $300,000,000  per  year. 

For  the  percentage  of  adulteration  in  indi- 
vidual foodstuffs  (which,  of  course,  varies  from 
time  to  time)  the  reader  should  consult  the  vari- 
ous recent  State  and  government  reports  upon 
food  control  or  inspection. 

In  the  table  on  the  next  page  the  large  num- 
ber of  milk  samples,  with  a  percentage  of  adul- 
teration much  lower  than  in  most  States,  serves 
to  lower  greatly  the  percentage  of  adulteration 
for  the  whole  list.  As  it  is,  it  bears  out  the 
above  estimate  of  a  40  to  50  per  cent,  adultera- 
tion of  all  products  that  can  be  adulterated,  for 
the  country  as  a  whole. 

♦  Report  on  Examination  of  Foods,  Drugs,  and  PubUc 
Water^upplies,  New  Jersey,  llgj..,.^^^  ^^  i^QOglC 
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REASONS    AND    REMEDIES. 

Because  there  is  very  little  adulteration  of  a 
harmful  nature  hygienically,  there  has  been  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  certain  trade  interests 
and  journals  to  complacently  remark  upon  the 
excellent  character  (!)  of  our  food-supply  and 
ignore  or  belittle  official  reports  to  the  contrary. 
These  same  reports  and  the  facts  given  above 
do  not,  however,  warrant  for  an  instant  such  a 
view,  and  it  is  very  misleading,  to  say  the  least, 
to  the  readers  of  these  journals,  the  reputable 
wholesale  and  retail  grocers.  The  manufacturer 
who  has  to  choose  between  giving  up  his  busi- 
ness or  his  integrity  on  account  of  unfair,  fraud- 
ulent competition  realizes  the  truth  keenly. 
Others,  interested  in  the  reputation  of  our  food 
products  abroad,  do  also.  Already  some  of  our 
food  products  are  looked  upon  with  distrust  in 
foreign  markets,  and  occasionally  excluded,  espe- 
cially where  rigid  inspection  of  such  is  practised. 

The  food  manufacturers,  wholesalers  and  re- 
tailers, are,  as  a  class,  as  honest  as  those  in  any 
other  line  of  industry  and  trade.  There  are, 
ln)wever,  a  small  number  of  naturally  dishonest 
or  unscrupulous  manufacturers,  as  in  any  busi- 
ness, and  more  who  are  led  by  the  pressure  of 
unnatural  competition  to  join  with  them  to  fur- 
nish fraudulent  products  to  the  grocers  with 
good  intentions,  as  well  as  to  those  who  are  not 
so  particular  as  to  what  passes  over  their  counters. 

Unwarranted  complacency  and  a  false  feeling 
of  security  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  trade,  and 


•Bulletin  66.  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 


a  dangerous  apathy  toward  ilishonest  condiiionj 
on  the  part  of  many  others,  together  with  tbe 
outright  trade  antagonism  aroused  by  arhitrary 
or  absurd  rulings  and  acts  of  untrained  or  in 
discreet  food -inspection  officials,  are  the  causei 
therefore,  of  the  lack  of  trade  cooperation  sc 
desirable  and  necessary  in  the  successful  en 
forcement  of  a  <^  pure-food  "  law. 

That  such  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  rejv 
utable  food  manufacturing  and  trade  interest- 
(who,  by  the  way,  claim  and  do  need  protection 
against  unfair  competition)  is  necessary,  do 
thoughtful  student  of  the  question  will  denj 
Without  such  a  participation  by  the  trade  ic 
public  food-control  work,  the  latter  is  neoe« 
sarily  a  one-sided,  ineffectual,  possibly  harsit 
governmental  affair. 

Food-inspection  officials  seldom  interest  them 
selves  in  the  grocer's  business  except  in  tk 
cold,  strict  performance  of  their  inspection  dntit^i 
They  are  prone  to  sneer  at  the  helpless  ignoram* 
of  the  grocer  regarding  the  science  of  his  hufi 
ness  and  soundly  berate  him  therefor,  hut  str! 
dom,  officially  or  privately,  make  any  attempt  i- 
furnish  him  data,  instruction,  or  advice  evec 
when  prosecuting  him  ;  possibly  because  of  in 
ability  to  do  so  intelligently.  It  is  the  writers 
pleasantest  recollection  of  a  "pure-food"  cam 
paign,  wherein  he  was  called  upon  to  furnish  the 
expert  testimony  for  one  hundred  and  ten  case- 
involving  thirty  different  foods  and  drugs,  that 
practically  no  ill-will  was  manifested,  and  in  tr.t* 
majority  of  cases  he  was  able  to  personally  meet 
and  be  of  aid — by  means  of  advice  or  inforniA 
tion — to  the  defendant  concerning  tlje  genea 
character  of  the  goods  he  sold. 
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This  question  (»f  the  incompetency  of  many 
food-inspection  officials  is,  without  a  shadow  of 
doubt,  one  of  the  primary  and  most  effective 
•  auses  of  the  ineflQciency  and  friction  attending 
the  attempted  enforcement  of  ''pure-food  "  laws. 
U'hile  certain  weak  points  exist  in  certain  laws. 
tlie  State  laws,  as  a  whole,  are  competent  to  deal 
with  the  pure-food  question,  except  in  tlie  im- 
[K)rt  and  interstate  commerce  phases,  where  a 
national  law  is  desirable.  As  long,  however,  as 
many  of  the  food  officials, — those  who,  without 
any  training  in  food  science,  are  authorized  to 
a<t  as  arbiters  in  purely  scientific  and  technical 
(juestions,  appoint  •'  chemists,"  fix  standards,  and 
jnstitute  prosecutions  (I), — are  mere  politician- 
officials,  who  may  or  may  not  have  ever  heard 
of  the  subject  of  food-control  before  their  ap- 
pointment, we  cannot  look  for  very  efficient  re- 
sults. When  a  fanatical  one,  with  an  overzealous 
-lesire  to  "make  good  "  in  the  eyes  of  the  public 
and  press,  looms  up  on  the  food-control  horizon 
the  situation  becomes  positively  dangerous. 

Anything  which  tends  to  increase  the  friction 
Ijetween  governmental  and  reputable  trade  in- 
terests renders  the  liealthy,  natural  cooperation 
nt'cpssary  to  effectually  curb  fraudulent  food- 
trade  practices  more  or  less  impossible.  More- 
over, such  a  condition  of  affairs  is  the  most 
favorable  one  for  the  unscrupulous  manufac- 
turor,  and  the  facts  show  that  he  is  not  slow  to 
take  advantage  of  it. 

Internal  dissensions  among  the  food-inspec- 
tion officials  of  a  State  are  sometimes  a  cause  of 
ineffectual  enforcement  of  "  pure-food  "  laws. 
The  writer  knows  of  two  such  instances  within 
recent  years,  both  in  prominent  States  adjoining 
New  York.  In  one  case,  petty  politics  and 
•graft'  were  the  causes;  in  the  other,  the 
jt^alousy  of  a  notoriously  selfish  petty  executive 
officer,  nominally  in  charge,  resulted  in  the 
taking  away  of  all  duties  antl  rights  of  a  very 
successful  enforcing  officer  and  the  subsequent 
disruption  of  a  whole  laboratory  and  field  in- 
spection force. 

For  the  healthy,  effectual  enforcement  of  a 
pure  food  law,  then,  we  must  first  have  a  cor- 
dial^ earnest  cooperation  between  the  govern- 
mental and  reputable  trade  interests. 

It  must  necessarily  be  an  intelligent  coopera- 
tion. It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  grocer, 
••r  anyone  except  the  professional  food  chemist, 
l»e  familiar  with  the  many  complex  theories  and 
facts  of  organic  and  physiological  chemistry 
and  organic  analysis  relating  to  the  practice  of 
tliis  most  advanced  branch  of  applied  chemical 
science.  It  is,  however,  entirely  possible  and 
v«Ty  desirable  that  the  food-manufacturer  and 
tlie  grocer  should  l»e  familiar  with  the  properties 


and  food  values  of  the  comparatively  few  im- 
portant constituents  of  foodstuffs,  and  how  the 
composition  and  value  of  such  are  affected  in 
manufacture,  sophistication,  and  adulteration. 
This  18  merely  what  every  manufacturer  and 
dealer  in  all  other  mercantile  products  finds  it 
necessary,  and  is  expected,  to  know. 

Without  such  training  how  can  the  food  in- 
dustry and  trade  intelligently  produce,  adver- 
tise, or  sel^?  How  can  they  even  understand 
the  meaning  of,  to  say  nothing  of  best  knowing 
how  to  comply  with,  the  legal  requirements  as 
set  forth  in  the  national  official  food  standards, 
recently  proclaimed  by  authority  of  Congress 
and  adopted  by  some  of  the  more  intelligently 
managed  State  food  departments  ?  Is  it  strange 
that  90  per  cent,  of  the  gaudy  and  liberally 
worded  packages  of  foodstuffs  sold  to-day  show 
the  most  utterly  absurd,  impossible,  exaggerateil, 
vague,  and  unsubstantiated  claims,  statements, 
and  advice  imaginable  ? 

There  is  not  a  person  of  intelligence  in  the  coun- 
try who  does  not  need  to  possess  a  more  or  less 
general  knowledge  of  food  science.  A  broad, 
liberal  knowledge  of  the  whole  subject  is  im- 
perative on  the  part  of  the  food-inspection  offi- 
cial. A  working  knowledge  of  the  technical 
and  commercial  economic  phases  of  it  is  neces- 
sary to  the  food  manufacturer  and  dealer.  The 
political,  professional,  and  general  public  cannot 
afford  to  be  uninformed  regarding  the  most  vital 
of  all  scientific  topics,  an  economic  question 
wherein  occurs  an  annual  loss  from  all  causes 
(adulteration,  factory  and  domestic  waste,  inap- 
propriate nutrition,  etc.)  estimated  by  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Atkinson  at  *1, 000,000,000. 

On  the  sub-subject  of  nutrition,  Professor  At- 
water,  of  Wesleyan,  has  done  a  noble  work,  and 
to  him  we  owe  much  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
physical  facts  regarding  metabolism.  In  the 
chemistry  of  digestion,  Professor  Chittenden,  of 
Yale,  has  rendered  notable  service.  These  are 
both  phases  of  the  pure-science  view  of  food 
science.  There  has  been,  however,  very  little 
attention  paid  to  the  subject  of  food  science  as 
a  whole  in  our  college  scientific  departments. 
A  knowledge,  for  instance,  of  the  exact  com- 
position of  foodstuffs  is  fully  as  important  a 
problem  in  physiological  chemistry  as  the  study 
of  how  the  body  utilizes  those  foodstuffs,  and 
one  which  we  know  just  as  little  about. 

To  get  the  chemistry,  manufacture,  sale,  and 
utilization  of  foodstuffs  upon  an  exact,  honest, 
scientific  basis  is  a  worthy  ambition  for  our 
greatest  merchants,  statesmen,  economists,  hy- 
gienists,  and  scientists.  The  *'  pure-food  ques- 
tion "  itself  is  but  a  detail  of  the  legitimate  aim 
of  food  science.  p.^.,.^^^  ^^  ^OOglC 
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Railroads  feeding  Eastern  ports:  1,  New  York  Central;  2,  Erie;  3,  Pennsylvania;  4,  Baltimore  &Ohio;  5,  Chesapeake  A 

Ohio. 
Railroads  feeding  Southern  ports:  A,  Illinois  Central;  B,  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas;  C«  Louisville  &  Nashville;  D 

Frisco;  E,  Texas  <&  Pacific  iGoyld  line);  F,  Mobile  <&  Ohio;  6,  Kansas  City  Southern. 


RAILROAD    RATES   AND  THE   FLOW   OF   OUR 

FOREIGN   TRADE. 

BY    FREDERIC  AUSTIN    OGG. 


ASIDE  from  the  unfailing  production  of  food- 
stuffs in  suflBcient  quantities  to  supply  our 
own  people  at  reasonable  prices,  the  largest  eco- 
nomic concern  of  the  United  States  to-day  is 
tliat  just  and  stable  conditions  shall  exist  for 
the  transportation  of  the  vast  agricultural  sur- 
plus of  the  Middle  West  to  the  markets  of 
Europe.  This  matter  is  of  vital  importance  to 
many  more  people  than  one  might  at  first  thought 
suppose.  It  involves  prosperity  or  the  lack  of  it 
on  the  part  of  a  very  large  majority  of  the  forty 
millions  who  live  between  the  Alleghanies  and 
the  Rockies  ;  it  affects  all  of  the  ports  of  the 
country  through  which  produce  passes,  or  ought 
normally  to  pass,  on  its  way  to  the  foreign  mar- 


ket ;  and  it  goes  far  toward  determining  the 
cost  of  food-supplies  in  Europe,  and  consequently 
the  standard  of  life  of  the  consuming  masses. 

The  maintenance  of  natural,  fair,  and  stable* 
conditions  for  foreign  commerce  depends,  of 
course,  upon  a  variety  of  things, — notably  upoc 
the  preservation  of  international  peace,  upcm 
tariff  regulations,  and  upon  the  ratio  of  supply 
and  demand.  These  are  the  factors,  chiefly, 
which  determine  the  amount  of  our  foreigi. 
trade  and  the  countries  among  which  it  is  dis 
tributed.  In  addition  there  is  the  muinfold 
railroad  problem,  affecting  the  amount  in  no 
small  degree,  but  in  a  much  more  ^mpoi-tant  wiy 
influencing  the  Ja^fif8d<jfitcj^(3^t  fixing  tii« 
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geography  of  our  commercial  prosperity.  It  is 
the  railroads  that  make  and  unmake  agricul- 
tural districts,  inland  cities,  and  shipping  ports. 
It  is  they  that  have  it  in  their  power  by  their 
rivalries  and  manipulations  of  rates  to  condemn 
to  stagnation  vast  sections  of  the  country  which 
have  enjoyed  commercial  vigor,  to  force  into 
prosperity  others  which  have  been  conspicuously 
backward,  and,  as  a  result,  from  time  to  time  to 
alter  the  whole  morale  of  our  international  trade. 

A  QUESTION  OP  EXPORT  ROUTES. 

A  tremendous  conflict  is  developing  in  the 
United  States  to-day  which  is  all  but  unknown 
to  the  average  citizen,  but  which  threatens  within 
a  comparatively  brief  period  to  work  changes 
that  will  be  astounding  when  once  they  become 
Dbvious.  Tbis  is  the  conflict  of  the  great  rail- 
road systems  and  of  our  larger  ports  for  the 
control  of  the  trade  between  the  American  in- 
terior and  Europe^  The  issue,  as  it  now  stands, 
may  be  stated  substantially  as  follows  :  What 
railway  systems  are  to  dominate  in  the  carrying 
>f  Western  produce  to  the  seaboard,  and  what 
x>rts  are  to  secure  the  enormous  profits  which 
lome  from  serving  as  the  points  of  transfer  of 
;hi3  produce  from  rail  to  steamer  ?  The  fight 
)ver  this  question,  while  somewhat  obscured  by 
Jie  current  discussion  of  rebates,  private-car  line 
nfluences,  and  other  matters  affecting  foreign 
iDd  domestic  traffic  indiscriminately,  is  never- 
heless  to-day  the  largest  single  disturbing  force 
n  the  building  up  of  a  stable  foreign  trade.  Its 
jffects  are  the  more  far-reaching  by  reason  of  its 
louble  character.  It  is  a  struggle  (1)  as  among 
he  several  east  and  west  trunk  lines  and  among 
he  Atlantic  ports  which  they  feed,  and  (2)  as 
>etween  the  lines  running  eastward  and  those 
Tinning  southward  from  the  great  area  of  pro- 
luction,  and  between  their  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
K)rts  respectively.  Is  the  bulk  of  the  Western 
X}M»rt  trade  to  continue  in  the  hands  of  the 
ast  and  west  lines,  terminating  in  Boston,  New 
fork,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Newport 
Cews,  or  is  it  to  be  drawn  away  by  the  Southern 
oads  whose  water  outlets  are  Mobile,  New  Or- 
gans, and  Galveston  ?  And  in  case  it  is  to  con- 
inne  to  flow  eastward  rather  than  southward, 
pen  what  basis  is  it  to  be  distributed  among 
iie  several  rival  roads  and  ports  which  are  at 
resent  contending  for  it  ?  To  neither  of  these 
uestions,  vital  as  they  are  to  millions  of  our 
opulation,  can  any  man  living  give  an  answer 
rhich  will  be  anything  better  than  a  well-con- 
idered  guess.  A  thoroughgoing  fight  is  on,  with 
igantic  agricnltural,  capitalistic,  and  municipal 
dterests  matched  against  one  another,  and  the 
atcome  only  time  can  tell.     Some  significant 


results,  however,   are  already  apparent,   and  a 
brief  survey  of  them  may  be  helpful. 

DIVERSION    OF    FOREIGN    TRAFFIC    FROM    NEW    YORK. 

Many  men  in  active  life  today  can  remember 
the  time  when  an  overwhelming  proportion  of 
the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  came  and 
went  via  the  port  of  New  York.  In  the  period 
of  the  thirties  and  forties  this  preponderance 
was  due  very  largely  to  the  peculiar  advantages 
afforded  by  the  Erie  Canal  as  a  shipping  route 
between  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley  and  the 
seaboard.  It  was  reenforced  in  1852  when  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad  pushed  the  lines  un- 
der its  control  westward  to  Chicago,  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  this  all-rail  competing  route  speed- 
ily operated  to  reduce  freight  rates  and  thereby 
still  further  to  concentrate  Western  products  for 
European  shipment  at  the  common  terminus  of 
the  two  great  arteries  of  traffic.  The  same  dec- 
ade, however,  which  witnessed  this  strengthen- 
ing of  New  York's  hold  upon  the  Western 
traffic  saw  the  ripening  of  new  conditions  which 
put  the  ascendency  of  the  metropolis  in  increas- 
ing jeopardy.  In  1853  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad,  begun  in  1828,  when  railroad -building 
was  in  its  infancy,  was  pushed  westward  beyond 
Cumberland  (its  terminus  from  1842)  to  Wheel- 
ing. The  competition  for  the  carriage  of  the 
produce  of  the  lower  Ohio  Valley  which  it,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Canal, 
had  long  been  offering  the  Northern  routes  be- 
came at  once  very  much  more  formidable.  The 
commercial  importance  of  Baltimore,  far  from 
insignificant  at  any  time,  began  to  increase  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  In  1858  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  reached  Chicago,  affording  Philadel- 
phia, and  in  time  Baltimore  also,  a  hitherto  un- 
paralleled opportunity  to  draw  upon  the  traffic 
of  the  northern  Middle  West  and  by  so  much 
to  sap  the  commercial  prosperity  of  New  York. 

The  decade  following  the  Civil  War  saw  a 
phenomenal  increase  in  railway  mileage  through- 
out the  country,  and  the  upshot  was  that  the 
virtual  monopoly  once  enjoyed  by  tlie  metrop- 
olis was  gradually  but  inevitably  overthrown. 
The  rounding  out  of  direct  all-rail  connections 
between  other  seaboard  cities  and  the  producing 
areas  of  the  interior, — c.^.,  the  extension  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  to  Chicago,  in  1874, — broke  up 
traffic  and  distributed  it  widely  among  the  rival 
roads  and  ports.  The  two  most  important  of 
the  latter  were  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  ;  but 
the  increasing  efficiency  and  enterprise  of  the 
Boston  &  Albany,  a  road  opened  for  use  as 
early  as  1841,  threw  Boston  likewise  into  the 
field  as  an  active  competitor,  while  Portland, 
Providence,    Perth  Amboy,   NorfoUc,  Wikf^k]|fc> 
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ton,  Cliarleston,  Savannah,  and  other  ports  in 
time  obtained  Western  connections  and  sought 
in  varying  degrees  to  divert  foreign  bound  trade 
from  its  accustomed  channels. 

THE    ESTABLISHMENT    OF    PORT    DIFFERENTIALS. 

By  1870  the  rivalry  between  the  Pennsylvania 
and  the  New  York  Central  had  become  so  costly 
to  both  that  a  compromise  was  entered  into 
whereby  the  first  port  differentials  in  railroad 
history  were  definitely  established.  It  was  agreed 
that  for  products  of  the  Middle  West  the  rate 
to  Baltimore  should  be  five  cents  per  hundred 
pounds,  and  to  Philadelphia  three  cents,  less 
than  that  to  New  York.  The  grounds  upon 
which  the  Pennsylvania,  backed  by  its  two 
great  terminal  ports,  demanded  this  differential 
in  its  favor  were  two, — (1)  that  the  distance 
from  Chicago  to  Baltimore  is  1 11  miles  less,  and 
from  Chicago  to  Philadelphia  90  miles  less,  than 
from  (/hicago  to  New  York,  and  therefore  the 
shorter  haul  justified  a  lower  rate  ;  and  (2)  that 
the  ocean  rates  from  Baltimore  and  Philadel- 
phia were  considerably  higher  than  from  New 
York,  and  that  in  order  to  equalize  the  through 
rate  from  the  place  of  production  to  the  Euro- 
pean market  the  inland  end  of  the  Southern 
traflBc  must  be  cheaper  than  that  of  the  North- 
ern. It  was  urged  that  unless  the  Western 
shipper  could  place  his  produce  in  Liverpool  or 
Hamburg  at  as  low  cost  via  Baltimore  or  Phila 
(lelphia  as  via  New  York  he  would  not  ship  by 
the  Southern  line,  and  that,  the  ocean  rates  being 
higher,  he  could  not  do  this  unless  the  rail  rates 
were  lower.  The  validity  of  these  arguments 
was  not  admitted  by  the  officials  of  the  New 
York  Central,  but  to  avert  the  losses  incident  to 
rate  wars  they  reluctantly  bound  themselves  to 
abide  by  the  differential  agreement. 

The  arrangement  stood  until  March,  1876. 
In  April,  1877,  after  another  era  of  ruinous 
rate-cutting,  a  now  compact  was  entered  into 
by  the  four  leading  trunk  lines  then  existing, — 
the  New  York  Central,  the  Erie,  the  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio, — for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  **  effecting  an  equalization  of  the 
aggregate  cost  of  railand-ocean  transportation 
lietween  all  competitive  points  in  the  West, 
Northwest,  and  Southwest  and  all  domestic  and 
foreign  ports  reached  through  the  cities  of 
lUltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York."  The 
chief  provisions  of  this  agreement  were  that 
freight  ciiarges  on  east- bound  traffic  siiould  be 
three  cents  less  to  Baltimore  and  two  cents  less 
to  Philadelphia  than  the  rates  to  be  established 
from  time  to  time  to  New  York,  and  that  the 
rate  to  Boston  should  never  be  allowed  to  fall 
bolow  that  to  New  York.     The  differential  was 


demanded  by  the  Southern  roads  and  ports  on 
the  same  grounds  as  before,  chiefly  that  as 
ocean  rates  from  Baltimore  and  Philadelpliia 
were  higher  than  from  New  York  and  Boston 
the  lower  rail  rates  were  essential  to  equalize 
the  terms  of  competition  for  the  handling  of 
through  freight. 

Though  suspended  a  number  of  times  and 
subjected  at  least  twice  to  rigid  investigation  by 
commissions,  the  differentials  established  by  the 
agreement  of  1877  have  continued  in  operation 
to  this  day  (except  that  in  1899  the  differential 
on  all-rail  grain  was  reduced  one-half),  and  they 
are  still  the. basis  for  rate-making  on  all  foreign- 
bound  produce  shipped  eastward  from  or  through 
the  territory  comprised  in  the  Central  Freight 
Association.  This  does  not  mean  that  port  dif- 
ferentials have  become  a  ]>ermanent  and  gener- 
ally approved  feature  of  railroad  economy.  The 
Northern  roads  acceded  to  the  system  in  the 
first  place  only  as  a  last  resort  against  the  evils 
of  unrestricted  competition.  With  a  few  excep- 
tions, they  have  never  admitted  the  rightfulness 
of  the  differential  principle  as  applied  to  the 
foreign  trade,  and  they  have  never  regarded 
the  settlement  of  1877  as  anything  more  than  a 
provisional  means  of  securing  peace.  They  be- 
lieve that  if  they  are  fortunate  enough  to  pos- 
sess certain  advantages  over  their  Southern 
rivals  they  have  a  legal,  and  even  a  moral,  right 
to  exploit  those  advantages  to  the  utmost.  They 
therefore  stand  ready  to  seize  upon  any  oppor- 
tunity that  may  offer  to  repudiate  the  differen 
tial  system  without  precipitating  a  rate  war. 

BOSTON    AND  NEW  YORK  OPPOSE  THE  DIFFERENTIAL. 

The  keenest  resistance  to  the  differentials, 
however,  arises,  not  from  the  railroads,  but  from 
the  north  Atlantic  ports,  notably  Boston  and 
New  York,  which  have  in  late  years  been  called 
upon  to  witness  the  gradual  slipping  away  of 
their  foreign  commerce;  and  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  that  of  cities  to  the  south  which  are 
fed  by  the  roads  enjoying  the  differential.  Now, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  moat  skilled  expert  in 
transportation  economics  has  never  been  able 
to  demonstrate  conclusively  that  the  principle 
of  the  differential  is  either  right  or  wrong,  or  t*> 
measure  the  exact  effects  of  the  prevailing  dif 
fcM'cntial  on  the  prosperity  of  the  railroads  or 
the  ports  or  on  the  sum  total  of  our  foreign 
commerce.  A  year  and  a  half  ago  the  whole 
question  was  thrashed  out  in  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion conducted  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Cora 
mission,  but  with  results  which  were  far  from 
decisive  one  way  or  the  other.  The  merchants' 
organizations  of  Boston  and  New  York,  bow- 
ever,  believe  ver^.g^rnjlj^Vy(^hy(3^o[iffen»ntiaU 
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Lave  operated  decisively  to  divert  traffic  to  the 
•  differential  ports,"  chiefly  Philadelphia  and  Bal- 
timore, and.  so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  ap- 
pearances, they  seem  to  be  pretty  well  warranted 
in  the  opinion. 

Certain  it  is  tliat  the  export  trade  of  the  two 
Nortliern  ports  has  been  growing  relatively  slug- 
/rifih  during  the  past  decade,  while  that  of  their 
Southern  rivals  has  evidently  received  a  mighty 
stimulus  from  some  source.     Take  as  a  single 
illustration  the  combined  export  of  flour,  wheat, 
ami  corn  from  the  six  ports  of  Boston,  New 
Vork,   Philadelphia,    Baltimore,    Norfolk,    and 
Newport  News.     In  1873,  77.9  i)er  cent,  passed 
through  New  York,  2.4  per  cent,  through  Bos- 
ton, 6.9  per  cent,  through  Philadelphia,  12.7  per 
cent,  through  Baltimore,   0.1  per  cent,  through 
Norfolk,  and  none  through  Newport  News.     In 
I'^sT  the  percentages  were:   New  York,   53.9; 
B^jston,  10.5  ;  Philadelphia,  10  ;  Baltimore,  23.3. 
In  1897  they  were:  New  York,  32.4  ;  Boston, 
JO;  Phila<lelphia,  13.7;  Baltimore,  28.1..     And 
in  1903,  New  York,  37.5;   Boston,   9.6;  Phila- 
delphia, 17.4  ;  Baltimore,  28.1.     In  the  period 
Initween  1873  and  1905  the  export  traffic  of  New 
Vork  in  these  three   leading  commodities  fell 
from  three-fourths  to  two-fifths  ;  that  of  Boston 
grained  in  the  first  half  and  lost  in  tlie  second  ; 
that  of  Pliiladelphia  was  multiplied  by  three  ; 
and  that  of  Baltimore  was  almost  doubled. 

In  commercial  circles  everywhere  the  normal 
thing,  so  it  18  considered,  is  growth,  expansion, 
increase  of  business.  It  is  so  with  a  city  or  a 
nation  no  less  than  with  an  individual  or  a  cor- 
poration. The  prosperity  of  a  shipping  port  is 
bound  up  in  so  great  a  measure  with  the  volume 
of  its  commerce  that  no  maritime  city  like  Bos- 
ton or  New  York  can  be  expected  to  acquiesce 
fuietly  in  any  state  of  affairs  which  tends  to 
J*^prive  her  of  the  stimulus  to  local  business 
:>perations, — banking,  brokerage,  and  wholesale 
lealing. — and  the  multiplied  demand  for  labor 
ibout  warerooms,  elevators,  railway  yards,  and 
*'harve8  which  are  created  inevitably  at  any 
intersectional  point  of  rail  and  ocean  commerce. 
Tlie  question  whether  differentials  are  to  be 
continued,  as  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion has  recently  recommended,  and  if  so  whether 
)n  the  present  scale,  touches  a  wide  variety  of 
nterests,  but  the  railroads,  which  it  most  imme- 
liately  concerns,  are  at  a  deadlock  upon  it,  and 
IS  a  result  the  agitation  of  it  has  fallen  to  the 
our  leading  Atlantic  ports.  It  has  become  dis- 
-inctly  an  issue  of  Boston  and  New  York  vs. 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore.  The  arguments 
w^liich  Boston  and  New  York,  through  their 
:ommercial  organizations,  bring  forward  against 
ihe  continuance  of  the  differential  system  may 


be  summarized  as  follows  :  ( I )  That  the  sweep- 
ing reduction  of  inland  freight  rates  since  1877 
has  doubled,  and  in  some  cases  trebled,  the  pro- 
portion which  the  differential  bears  to  these 
rates, — for  example,  the  Philadelphia  differen- 
tial on  flour  increased  from  6.3  per  cent,  of  the 
total  rate  in  1880  to  12-9  per  cent,  in  1904  ;  (2) 
that  even  if  there  ever  existed  such  differences 
in  ocean  rates  from  the  various  ports  as  were 
alleged  to  exist  in  1877,  they  have  practically 
disappeared,  so  that  now,  on  account  of  the  dif- 
ferential, the  through  rates  for  Western  products 
are  actually  lower  via  the  Southern  ports  than 
via  the  Northern,  though  even  the  former  have 
never  insisted  on  more  than  a  strict  equality  ; 

(3)  that  as  the  total  shipping  distance,  by  land 
and  sea,  from  Chicago  to  Liverpool  via  Boston 
is  4,031  miles,  and  via  New  York  4,106  miles, 
while  via  Philadelphia  it  is  4,1^55,  and  via  Balti- 
more 4,267,  if  there  is  to  be  a  difference  of  rates 
at  all,  the  Northern  routes,  being  shorter,  ought 
to  be  free  to  offer  lower  than  the  Southern  ;  and 

(4)  that  in  their  superior  harbor  and  terminal 
facilities,  greater  storage  capacity,  more  fre- 
quent sailings,  larger  and  faster  steamers,  direct 
relations  with  more  foreign  ports,  and  better 
banking  arrangements  New  York  and  Boston 
possess  a  large  number  of  natural  and  acquired 
advantages  over  other  ports  which  ought  nor 
mally  to  attract  antl  hold  a  greater  share  of  our 
foreign  trade  than  they  do  at  present. 

It  is  universally  admitted  that  a  very  slight 
difference  in  cost  is  sufficient  to  divert  from  one 
shipping  route  to  another  grain,  flour,  and  other 
products  in  the  transportation  of  which  speed  is 
a  relatively  unessential  factor.  Often  one  cent 
on  the  barrel  is  enough  to  determine  the  route 
of  flour,  and  one-eighth,  even  one-sixteenth,  of 
a  cent  a  bushel  on  grain.  The  mercantile  inter 
ests  of  New  York  and  Boston  feel,  therefore, 
that  with  ocean  rates  to  Europe  substantially 
equal  from  all  our  Atlantic  ports,  and  with  rail 
rates  lower  to  the  Southern  than  to  the  North- 
ern, the  bulk  of  the  Western  export  trade  can- 
not be  prevented  from  falling  into  the  Southern 
channels,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  are 
cheaper.  The  two  cities  consider  themselves 
victims  of  an  artificial  arrangement  which  has 
no  longer  any  legitimate  reason  for  existence. 
The  defense  which  comes  from  the  merchants' 
associations  of  the  Southern  ports  is  simple  and 
clear-cut,  even  if  not  altogether  convincing.  It 
amounts  substantially  to  a  flat  denial  that  ocean 
rates  are  even  approximately  equal,  and  a  spe 
cific  affirmation  that  those  from  the  Southern 
ports  are  enough  higlier  than  those  from  tlie 
Northern  to  render  the  present  differentials  ab 
solutely  necessary  in  ord^g^lm^h^^^p^ij^^^ 
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compete  with  the  latter  for  the  handling  of  the 
Western  trade  on  anything  like  equal  terms. 

Thus,  in  reality  the  whole  matter  hinges  on 
the  question  of  ocean  rates.  Everybody  agrees 
that  the  desirable  thing  is  to  preserve  through 
rates  which  will  be  as  nearly  equal  as  possible 
via  all  ports.  The  Southern  ports  claim  they 
are  so  now,  the  Northern  claim  they  are  not. 
Both  are  right,  and  both  are  wrong.  The  crux 
of  the  problem  is  the  utter  instability  of  ocean 
rates,  which  renders  the  through  rate  via  any 
port,  north  or  south,  sometimes  very  high, 
sometimes  very  low,  and  always  liable  to  sud- 
den and  sweeping  change.  The  rates  of  ocean 
transportation  are  thus  variable  because,  quite 
unlike  rates  on  land,  they  rise  and  fall  in  al- 
most exact  proportion  to  the  demand  for  space. 
They  may  even  be  reduced  to  nil,  for  ships,  in 
obedience  to  thair  published  schedules,  must 
sail  at  stated  times,  they  must  have  ballast, 
and  it  may  be  judged  more  economical  on  the 
whole  to  carry  goods  free  of  cost  than  to  fill  the 
hold  with  sand  at  seventy-five  cents  per  ton.  Not 
so  long  ago,  in  lieu  of  other  cargo,  a  consign- 
ment of  wheat  was  carried  across  the  ocean 
three  times  free  of  charge  between  Boston 
and  Liverpool.  Ocean  rates  fluctuate  daily, 
even  hourly.  Different  lines,  different  vessels, 
even  different  parts  of  the  cargo  of  the  same 
vessel,  exhibit  no  uniformity  whatever.  The 
prevailing  practice  is  for  each  company  to  get 
as  much  traffic  as  it  can  for  those  of  its  ves- 
sels whose  passenger  business  compels  sailing 
on  regular  schedules,  and  to  get  it  at  whatever 
rates  can  be  obtained.  The  conditions  of  ocean 
transportation  ordinarily  do  not  permit  the  ac- 
tual cost  of  carriage  to  be  taken  into  account. 
From  this  it  must  be  apparent  that  anything  like 
a  fixed  system  of  equal  through  rates  for  West- 
ern produce  via  all  Atlantic  ports  is  the  sheer- 
est dream. 

OCEAN    RATES    THE    DISTURBING    FACTOR. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  effort 
to  work  out  a  fair  distribution  of  commercial 
opportunities  among  the  great  Atlantic  ports  be 
abandoned.  The  essential  thing  is  that  this  ef- 
fort be  directed  toward  an  aspect  of  the  problem 
which  is  really  capable  of  solution.  The  obvious 
place  to  begin  is  at  the  point  where  the  question 
is  merely  one  of  fact.  The  Southern  ports  say 
their  ocean  rates  are  higher,  the  Northern  say 
they  are  not.  Common  sense  dictates  that  the 
thing  to  do  is  to  find  out  which  assertion  is  true. 
On  account  of  the  fluctuation  of  ocean  rates,  this 
is  not  an  easy  task,  but  if  a  thorough  system  of 
minute  records  of  rates  at  the  various  ports  were 
'♦uted  and  carefully  kept  up  through  a  period 


of  years  covering  the  ordinary  variations  of 
local  conditions  it  Is  entirely  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  a  body  of  data  would  be  acquired  from 
which  could  be  derived  quite  satisfactorily  the 
actual  relation  of  Northern  and  Southern  rates. 
On  such  a  basis  alone  can  the  question  of  the 
legitimacy  of  the  differentials  be  decided  with 
assurance,  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com 
mission  might  well  add  to  its  usefulness  by  tak 
ing  up  some  such  method  of  getting  at  the  facts 
involved  in  this  important  problem.  If  differen- 
tials are  found  to  be  essential  to  the  maintenance 
of  an  equality  of  average  through  rates,  let  them 
stand  ;  if  not,  let  the  powers  that  made  them 
abolish  them.  If  it  can  be  proved,  as  New  York 
and  Boston  people  are  wont  to  say,  that  they 
serve  to  give  an  artificial  advantage  to  certain 
ports,  all  unprejudiced  persons  must  agree  in 
pronouncing  them  pernicious  ;  for  it  is  of  funda- 
mental interest  to  the  country  as  a  whole  that  no 
shipping  ports  be  subsidized,  that  traffic  be  fairly 
distributed  among  competing  roads  and  ports 
in  proportion  to  ability  to  handle  it. 

FLOW    OF.  PRODUCTS   THROUGH    GULF    PORTS. 

Meantime,  however,  while  the  Atlantic  porta 
and  the  trunk  lines  which  connect  them  with 
the  interior  are  contending  over  the  distribution 
of  the  Western  export  trade  that  trade  promises 
in  a  larger  and  larger  measure  to  slip  away  from 
all  of  them  together.  By  unprecedented  strides 
the  South  is  coming  to  her  own  again  com- 
mercially, and  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  events 
of  the  past  three  or  four  years  another  decade 
will  see  foreign-bound  products  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  passing  out  via  the  greater  Gulf 
ports  in  as  matter  of  course  a  fashion  as  they 
did  in  the  days  before  slavery  and  the  war 
stifled  the  commercial  life  of  Dixie.  A  year 
ago.  New  Orleans  was  the  second  of  the  coun- 
try's cities  in  aggregate  exports,  and  Galveston 
the  third.  The  past  twelve  months  have  seen 
the  position  of  these  two  ports  reversed,  but 
there  has  been  no  diminution  of  their  hold  upon 
the  foreign-bound  traffic  of  the  Middle  West 

The  advanced  position  which  the  Gulf  ports 
now  occupy  is  a  product  of  railroad  development 
and  railroad  ingenuity  pure  and  simple.  The 
comparative  cheapness  of  construction  and  ease 
of  transportation  over  the  level  territory  of  the 
lower  Mississippi  Valley  has  induced  an  era  of 
railroad-building  in  the  South  during  the  past 
twelve  or  fifteen  years  quite  unparalleled  in  the 
country's  history.  The  work  is  still  in  progress, 
and,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  interesting  episodes 
in  our  economic  development  to-day  is  the 
strenuous  rivalry  of  the  Frisco -Rock  Island 
system,  the  Gould  lines. '.and  the  group  of  roads 
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known  in  Louisiana  as  the  Red  River  lines  for 
the  easiest  grades,  the  best  crossings,  the  largest 
port  facilities,  and  the  quickest  construction 
whereby  to  round  out  their  connections  between 
the  great  grain-producing  areas  and  the  Gulf. 
The  one  towering  object  of  them  all  is  to  reach 
New  Orleans,  even  as  the  Illinois  Central  has 
long  ago  done,  by  the  natural  grade  of  the 
Western  rivers,  and  to  open  up  a  way  by  which 
Wtetem  freight  can  be  brought  to  the  seaboard 
and  exported  raore  cheaply  than  by  any  line  run- 
ning to  the  East.  The  South  now  has  come  to  have 
nearly  62,000  miles  of  railway  ;  2,243  miles  were 
built  during  the  past  twelve  months,  and  3,506 
are  projected  for  1906.  Largely  through  the 
influence  of  the  railroads,  ocean  transportation 
facilities  are  rapidly  being  regained  by  the  South- 
ern ports,  so  that  they  are  no  longer  dependent . 
upon  mere  tramp  steamers,  but  have  direct  con- 
nections by  the  most  modern  vessels  with  all 
the  leading  countries  of  Europe.  The  net  result 
already  has  been  so  enormous  a  development  of 
export  trade  in  grain,  flour,  and  provisions  that 
two  years  ago  New  Orleans  alone  began  to  ex- 
ceed New  York  in  the  annual  export  of  corn 
and  wheat  by  more  than  1,000,000  bushels. 

All  this  means  more  than  can  be  told  for  the 
rejuvenation  of  the  South  ;  other  sections  of  the 
country  feel  that  it  likewise  means  more  than 
can  be  told  for  them,  but  after  a  veiy  different 
fashion.  The  Atlantic  ports,  the  railroads  feed- 
ing these  ports,  and  those  cities  of  the  Middle 
West,  like  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  which  have 
thrived  by  the  Eastern  traffic  are  the  interests 
which  have  manifested  most  alarm  at  the  turn 
things  are  taking.  The  diversion  of  traffic  has 
given  rise  to  many  rate  wars  between  the  East- 
em  and  the  Southern  roads,  and  various  differen- 
tials have  been  agreed  upon  from  time  to  time 
respecting  trade  via  the  two  groups  of  ports. 
On  the  basis  of  lower  cost  of  railway  transporta- 
tion and  higher  ocean  rates,  a  differential  on 
grain  averaging  about  four  cents  on  the  hundred 
has  been  maintained  for  some  years  in  favor  of 
the  Southern  roads.  But  no  single  arrangement 
has  been  allowed  to  stand  long,  and  the  whole 
question  is  now  in  chaos,  as  it  has  been  since 
the  rate  war  of  a  year  ago. 

In  the  fight  between  the  Southern  and  the 
Eastern  roads  and  ports  the  latter  have  invalu- 
able allies  in  the  cities  of  Chicago  and  St.  Louis. 
Those  cities  are  the  great  primary  markets  at 
which  Western  products  are  concentrated  for 
shipment  to  the  East,  but  if  the  traffic  is  to  be 
diverted  to  the  South  they  must  give  way  to 
other  cities, — chiefly  Kansas  City  and  Omaha, — 
which  enjoy  a  more  favorable  location  relative 
to  the  Southern  roads.     Through  preference  in 


elevation  charges  and  other  more  or  less  legiti- 
mate means,  the  Kansas  City  Southern,  the 
Frisco,  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  and  other 
lines  leading  out  of  these  points  have  already 
brought  it  about  that  practically  all  of  the  vast 
shipments  of  grain  which  now  pass  through  the 
Gulf  go  directly  southward  from  Kansas  City 
and  Omaha  without  ever  reaching  Chicago  or 
St.  Louis  at  all.  The  same  transformation  in 
shipping  routes,  therefore,  which  threatens  to 
undermine  the  commercial  prosperity  of  all  the 
greater  Atlantic  ports  is  striking  a  scarcely  less 
staggering  blow  at  the  supremacy  of  the  two 
largest  cities  of  the  Middle  West.  The  fight  will  be 
the  more  intense  for  this  reason.  I  twill  be  fiercer, 
also,  because  after  all  it  will  not  be  waged  on 
very  unequal  terms.  The  advantages  which  the 
Southern  roads  and  ports  enjoy  are  not  so  de- 
cided as  appears  on  the  surface.  In  the  first 
place,  most  of  the  Western  grain  for  export  orig 
inates  in  territory  which  is  pierced  by  lines, — the 
Atchison,  Burlington,  Rock  Island,  Wabash, 
and  others, — that  have  direct  rail  connections 
with  Chicpgo,  but  not  with  the  Gulf.  This  in 
itself  is  enough  to  throw  large  quantities  of 
grain  into  the  Western  metropolis,  whence  it 
can  still  be  shipped  most  cheaply  to  the  East. 

Then,  in  point  of  distance  the  Southern  roads 
have  no  great  advantage.  The  short-line  dis- 
tance from  Omaha  to  New  Orleans  is  1,069 
miles;  from  Omaha  to  Baltimore,  1,273.  This 
difference  of  only  about  two  hundred  miles, 
upon  such  a  commodity  as  grain,  is  not  enough 
to  require  any  marked  disparity  in  rates.  In 
the  third  place,  the  ocean  distance  to  the  Euro- 
pean market  from  the  Gulf  ports  is  from  2,500 
to  3,000  miles  greater  than  from  Baltimore,  and 
despite  all  the  uncertainty  characteristic  of  ocean 
rates  such  a  doubling  of  the  distance  involved 
cannot  but  operate  in  the  long  run  to  raise  the 
average  quite  materially.  Finally  must  be  men- 
tioned the  superior  dockage  and  lighterage  facil- 
ities of  the  Eastern  ports  as  compared  with  the 
Southern,  and  the  greater  density  of  traffic  in 
the  Eastern  territory,  which  largely  eliminates 
the  expense  of  moving  empty  cars.  Taking  all 
of  these  considerations  together,  it  is  quite  ap- 
parent that  in  the  contest  for  the  control  of  the 
Western  export  trade  the  Eastern  roads  and 
ports,  while  seriously  menaced,  are  by  no  means 
hopelessly  outclassed.  By  the  exercise  of  the 
keenest  ingenuity,  the  most  relentless  energy, 
and  the  boldest  enterprise  they  may  contrive  to 
retain  a  very  fair  share  of  this  trade,  though 
already  their  former  monopoly  is  gone  forever, 
and  when  the  Panama  Canal  is  completed  a  new 
and  perhaps  an  irresistible  force  will  be  thrown 
into  the  scale  against 
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IS  THE   RUSSIAN   REVOLUTION   CONSTRUCTIVE? 

BY  H.   W.   WILLIAMS. 

[Mr.  Williams,  who  has  been  in  Russia  for  several  years,  representing  the  Manchester  Ouardian  ind 
other  leading  English  journals,  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  present  situation  in  the  Russian  Empire.  This 
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18  the  Russian  genius  exclusively  critical 
and  analytical,  or  has  it  a  synthetic  and 
creative  force?  Is  the  Slav  capable  of  build- 
ing tip  as  well  as  of  pulling  down  ?  In  art,  in 
literature,  in  religion,  and,  above  all,  in  politics, 
can  the  Slavonic  races  do  more  than  shelter 
themselves  within  more  or  less  presentable  imi 
tations  of  the  structures  reared  by  the  mighty 
nations  of  the  south  and  the  west?  And,  to 
concentrate  these  doubts  upon  the  situation  that 
has  of  late  revived  them,  is  the  Russian  people, 
now  struggling  with  might  and  main  to  release 
itself  from  the  paralyzing  grasp  of  autocracy, 
capable  of  producing  in  its  stead  a  strongly  knit 
political  system  fit  to  endure  the  stress  and  strain 
of  this  twentieth  •  century  world  ?  The  frag- 
mentary answers  that  history  can  give  to  such 
questions  as  these  are  not  encouraging.  No 
Slavonic  people  has  yet  succeeded  in  evolving  a 
stable  and  prosperous  democratic  state.  For 
successful  Bulgaria  is  Slavonic  only  in  language  ; 
and  Poland,  Bohemia,  and  Servia  all  tell  the 
same  melancholy  story  of  high  hopes  defeated 
through  some  strange  and  fatal  lack  of  inner 
cohesive  force.  The  Russian  people,  now  per- 
haps to  embark  on  the  perilous  waters  of  democ- 
racy— is  it  of  tougher  fiber  than  these  ? 

So  far,  the  revolutionary  movement  has  shown 
on  the  surface  chiefly  its  destructive  side.  Tliis 
is  a  necessary  quality  of  revolutionary  force, 
which  must  destroy  the  old  to  make  room  for 
the  new.  But  from  underneath  this  tumultuous 
surface  some  actual  and  visible  facts  of  organ- 
ization have  made  their  appearance. 

TRADE-UNIONS    AND    PROFESSIONAL    LEAGUES. 

These  are  more  or  less  along  the  line  of  de- 
tailed trade-union  work,  valuable  so  far  as  it 
goes,  and  full  of  promise  for  the  future.  In  the 
south  of  Russia  the  movement  is  of  older  date 
than  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  in  certain  towns, 
such  as  Kharkov,  the  trade-unions  are  already 
a  very  powerful  social  force,  directing  and  con- 
trolling the  political  activity  of  the  working- 
men.  It  is  true  that  reaction  has  set  in  and  the 
development  of  the  unions  has  been  momen- 
tarily checked,  but  Socialists  and  radicals  per- 
ceive now  most  clearly  the  path  of  organization 


that  must  be  followed,  and  they  will  not  rca^lily 
be  turned  aside. 

Closely  akin  to  the  Russian  trade-unions,  in 
many  cases  separated  from  these  by  almost  iin 
perceptible  transitions,  are  the  unions  of  mem 
bers  of  the  intelligent  professions,  which  have 
been  formed  in  large  numbers  during  the  year. 
These  unions  proved  to  bo  most  effective 
weapons  of  political  conflict  during  the  months 
preceding  the  publication  of  the  Manifesto  of 
Constitutional  Liberties  (October  30,  last).  Fed 
erated  in  the  League  of  Leagues,  they  directed! 
the  activity  of  almost  the  whole  of  the  intelli- 
gent classes  of  the  empire,  and  secured  an  ex 
traordinary  unity  of  action  at  the  time  of  the 
great  revolutionary  strike.  The  organization 
has  its  defects,  but  these  make  themselves  seri 
ously  felt  only  on  those  occasions  when  it^ 
machinery  is  applied  to  purposes  not  strictly  it^ 
own.  For  the  League  of  Leagues  is  not  a  politi 
cal  party,  nor  is  it,  properly  speaking,  a  revo 
lutionary  organization.  Its  function  has  been 
to  prepare  the  ground  ;  to  bring  together  inti> 
one  body  the  scattered  and  undisciplined  unit^ 
of  the  intellectual  classes  ;  to  accustom  them  to 
political  discipline — to  common  work  for  a  com 
mon  object.  This  function  it  has  admirably 
fulfilled,  and  its  history  supplies  one  weighty 
argument  against  the  view  that  the  Russian 
genius  lacks  the  organizing  faculty. 

The  tremendous,  widespread  October  strike 
spread  as  though  under  the  compulsion  of  some 
inner  necessity — as  though  the  spirit  of  the 
whole  people  were  dictating  a  great  elemental 
act  which  the  few  existing  organizations  couKi 
not  hope  to  direct  or  control.  The  railway  men 
struck  almost,  so  it  seemed,  as  the  result  of  & 
mistake,  but  their  example  was  followed  by  fac- 
tory workmen,  shop  assistants,  printers,  govern 
ment  oflBcials,  lawyers,  professors,  magistrates, 
until  the  whole  of  the  national  life  stood  still  in 
terrible  and  menacing  protest. 

TUE    COUNCIL    OK    WORKMEN. 

The  force  that  so  suddenly  swept  over  Russia 
j  ust  as  sudd enly  found  its  instrumentality.  Dur- 
ing  the  first  few  days  of  the  strike  there  wen* 
formed  in  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  councils 
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of  workmen's  deputies,  which,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  November  until  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber, directed  the  revolutionary  energy  of  the 
workmen  in  the  capitals.  Each  industrial  estab- 
lishment sent  into  the  council  one  or  more  dele- 
gates thoroughly  well  acquainted  with  the  feeling 
of  their  comrades,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  infor- 
mation supplied  by  its  delegates,  together  with 
its  own  view  of  the  political  conditions  of  the 
moment,  the  council  determined  whether,  when, 
and  in  what  form  a  strike  was  advisable,  pre- 
scribed the  tactics  to  be  employed  by  the  work- 
men in  regard  to  their  employers,  and  issued 
newspapers,  pamphlets,  and  proclamations.  It 
speedily  attained  such  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  authority  as  to  induce  the  reactionary  editor 
of  the  Novoye  Vremya  to  delare  that  two  govern 
ments  now  existed  in  St.  Petersburg,  the  Witte 
cabinet  and  the  Council  of  the  Workmen's  Depu- 
ties, and  that  of  the  two  the  council  wielded  the 
greater  power. 

The  council  was  by  no  means  a  perfect  organ- 
ization. It  made  mistakes, — notably  in  its  order 
to  the  workingmen  to  secure  for  themselves  an 
eight-hour  working  day  by  the  revolutionary 
method  of  simply  stopping  work  at  the  end  of 
the  eight  hours.  It  is  open  to  very  serious 
doubt,  too,  whether  the  result's  of  the  second 
strike,  which  followed  so  speedily  upon  the  great 
October  strike,  were  beneficial  or  the  reverse. 
All  this  and  much  more  may  be  admitted,  and 
yet  the  fact  remains  that  the  Council  of  Work- 
men's Deputies  was  a  compact  and  powerful 
organization,  which  united  the  St.  Petersburg 
workmen  under  strict  discipline  and  prevented 
irregular  outbursts  of  revolutionary  forces. 

This  powerful  organization,  the  Council  of 
Workmen*8  Deputies,  was  the  immediate  and  in- 
evitable product  of  that  elemental  spirit  of  revo- 
lution which  is  so  often  dreaded  as  a  mere  de- 
structive force.  This  constructive  work,  done 
by  what  may  be  called  the  left  wing  of  the  revo- 
lutionary army,  serves  to  show  the  constructive 
capacity  latent  in  elements  of  society  whose  ac- 
tivity has  been  regarded  as  mainly  destructive. 
There  are  other  revolutionaries,  who  shrink 
distinctively  from  the  idea  of  destruction;  who, 
while  hating  the  existing  order  and  ardently 
longing  for  the  new  age,  hope,  almost  in  spite 
of  themselves,  that  the  transition  may  be  ac- 
complished without  any  violent  dislocation. 
Physically,  they  are  often  weak  and  nervous  ; 
they  are  unaccustomed  to  hard  manual  labor  ; 
they  know  the  geography  of  their  library 
walls  far  better  than  the  open  field.  Yet  such 
men  as  these  I  saw,  on  "  Red  Sunday,"  in  St. 
Petersburg,  rise  suddenly  from  their  seats  in  the 
Public  Library,  at  the  news  that  workmen  were 


being  slaughtered  in  the  streets,  and  cry  :  "  Let 
us  go  and  die  with  them,  our  comrades  !  '*  These 
men,  and  many  others  standing  politically  to  the 
right  and  left  of  them,  have  devoted  their 
thoughts  almost  exclusively  to  the  constructive 
side  of  the  revolution.  They  have  spent  the 
year  in  fixing  the  outlines  of  the  Russian  state 
that  ought  to  be  in  the  immediate  future.  Two 
months  ago,  these  men  seemed  on  the  verge  of 
coming  into  power.  Now  they  are  again  in 
in  their  accustomed  place  in  the  revolutionary 
ranks,  grasping  firmly  their  constructive  ideal. 

PART  PLATED  BY  THE  ZEMSTVOS. 

Roughly  speaking,  this  may  be  called  the 
zemstvo  section  of  the  revolutionary  movement. 
It  was  natural  that  the  zemstvo,  or  district  and 
provincial  rural  councils,  should  devote  itself  to 
constructive  political  work.  They  were  the  de- 
posits of  the  last  great  flood  tide  of  Russian  politi- 
cal thought,  a  perpetual  reproach  to  the  bureau- 
cratic regime,  the  pledges  of  a  happier  future.  In 
these  organs  of  local  self-government  Russians 
were  trained  to  political  action,  learned  to  dis- 
tinguish the  theoretical  from  the  practical,  and 
became  sensitive  to  the  actual  demands  of  the 
place  and  time  they  were  living  in.  Their  ex 
perience  as  zemstvo  workers  perpetually  re- 
minded them  of  the  need  for  more  extensive  po- 
litical reforms.  The  government  harassed  them, 
oppressed  them,  closed  their  schools,  dismissed 
their  teachers,  thwarted  their  efforts  to  effect 
technical  and  sanitary  improvements,  and  in 
every  way  checked  the  healthy  development  of 
the  zemstvos'  work.  The  existence  side  by  side 
of  bureaucracy  and  zemstvos  was  an  anomaly 
the  absurdity  of  which  became  more  and  more 
glaring  as  the  Czar's  ministers  became  more  ar- 
bitrary and  more  severe.  And  when  at  last  the 
insolence  of  the  bureaucracy  culminated  in  von 
Plelive's  brutal  rSgwie  the  patience  of  the  zemstvo 
men  was  utterly  exhausted.  Plelive  forbade  a 
common  zemstvo  organization,  even  for  such  a 
purpose  as  the  relief  of  the  wounded  in  the  Far 
East,  but  for  several  years  before  he  became 
Minister  the  presidents  of  the  various  provincial 
zemstvos  had  been  meeting  in  secret  to  discuss 
plans  for  common  action.  When  Sazonov's 
bomb  suddenly  removed  Plehve  from  the  scene 
the  zemstvos  in  all  parts  of  European  Russia  had 
already  begun  to  realize  a  deep  community  of 
interests  and  to  feel  the  urgent  necessity  for 
political  reform. 

In  the  mild  reign  of  Prince  Svyatopolk-Mirski 
the  first  congress  of  zemstvo  leaders  was  held 
m  a  private  house  in  St.  Petersburg  and  drew 
up  a  programme  of  demands  which  the  govern- 
ment must  grant  immediately  if.  the^punlry^is 
igi  ize     y  g 
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to  be  saved  from  catastrophe.  The  first  con- 
gress was  followed  by  a  second,  which  assembled 
last  April  in  Moscow.  There  the  zemstvo  rank 
and  file  was  much  more  fully  represented,  and 
two  parties  at  once  became  discernible, — a  con- 
servative minority,  led  by  M.  Shipov,  and  a  great 
democratic  majority,  whose  chief  spokesman  was 
M.  Petrunkevich.  M.  Shipov  and  his  party 
seceded  after  the  congress  had  declared  for  uni- 
versal suffrage,  but  took  part  in  the  coalition 
congress  in  June  under  tlie  stress  of  the  great 
fear  engendered  by  the  Tsushima  naval  disaster. 
By  this  time  the  pan-zemstvo  organization  was 
an  accomplished  fact,  and  it  became  possible  to 
convene  congresses  without  any  more  difficulty 
than  that  involved  in  the  personal  hostility  of 
the  government.  The  machinery  of  the  organ- 
ization was  gradually  perfected ;  steps  were 
taken  to  insure,  first  of  all,  a  more  adequate  rep- 
resentation of  all  the  provincial  zemstvos  ;  sec- 
ondly, of  provinces  in  which,  so  far,  no  zemstvo 
existed  ;  and,  finally,  of  non-Russian  nationali- 
ties. The  congresses,  which  were  convened  from 
time  to  time  to  take  account  of  fresh  develop- 
ments in  the  political  situation,  elaborated  in 
greater  and  greater  detail  the  Liberal  political 
programme,  acquired  steadily  increasing  au- 
thority, and  were  regarded  for  a  time  as  a  kind 
of  imperial  parliament, — a  symbol  of  the  national 
representative  assemVjly  that  was  to  bo.  The 
executive  committee  sat  in  Moscow,  preserving 
continuity  of  action  as  between  one  congress  and 
its  successor,  and  taking  the  initiative  in  the 
convocation  of  each  assembly.  The  convocation 
of  a  congress  was  a  revolutionary  act ;  every 
participant  was  a  revolutionary,  and  came  to 
Moscow  knowing  perfectly  well  that  he  was  run- 
ning the  risk  of  arrest,  possibly  of  death.  Yet  in 
spite  of  all  hindrances  from  without,  the  organi- 
zation grew  and  prospered. 

THE    EMANCIPATION    LEAGUE. 

The  constructive  force  of  the  Liberal  revolu- 
tionaries was  not  exhausted  in  the  production  of 
the  admirable  zemstvo  organization.  The  zemst- 
vo movement  would  have  been  an  isolated  enter- 
I)rise  of  country  gentry  had  it  not  been  for  its 
close  connection  with  the  Emancipation  League, 
a  conspirative  organization  which  arose  over 
three  years  ago.  The  Emancipation  League  in- 
cluded both  zemstvo  Liberals  and  membei-s  of  the 
intelligent  classes  in  the  towns  ;  it  had  local  com- 
mittees in  almost  all  parts  of  the  empire.  It 
was  served  by  a  strong  staff  of  self-denying 
workers,  carried  on  secret  propaganda  work 
among  the  workmen  and  peasantry,  helped  to 
form  workmen's  unions,  published  in  Stuttgart 
and  Paris  the  Ijiberal  magazine  Ozvobojdenie,  and 


lent  its  hand  to  all  the  manifold  varieties  o!  rev 
olutionary  work,  of  which  only  those  engaged  in 
it  realize  the  full  extent.  Not  all  the  members 
of  the  league  were  Liberals  in  the  Westorn  sense : 
many  were  by  conviction  Social  Democrats,  who 
did  not  for  various  reasons  see  their  way  clear 
to  join  the  Social  Democratic  party.  AVhen  the 
time  of  more  open  contest  arrived,  in  the  e^rly 
part  of  last  year,  it  was  the  Emancipation  League 
that  rendered  the  chief  service  in  the  formati'^tn 
of  the  Professional  League  ;  it  was  with  the 
help  of  the  Emancipation  League  that  the  zemst- 
vo organization  became  strong. 

With  the  publication  of  the  Duma  law,  in 
August,  it  became  clear  that  the  period  of  par- 
liamentary work  was  within  sight,  and  that  it 
was  time  to  exchange  the  organization  of  the 
purely  revolutionary  period  for  something  more 
durable.  And  thus  out  of  the  majority  fmc 
tions  of  the  zemstvo  organization  and  the  Eman 
cipation  League  arose  the  Constitutional  Demo 
cratic  party,  which  within  a  few  weeks  after  its 
formation  succeeded  in  extending  its  organiz* 
tion  over  a  great  part  of  European  Russia.  Tl  e 
zemstvo  organization  still  exists,  and  is  ready  t) 
do  service  again,  if  need  be.  The  Emancipation 
League  is  merged  very  largely  in  the  Constitu- 
tional Democratic  party. 

Much  organizing  work  has  been  accomplisbel 
since  the  publication  of  the  October  manifesto, 
but  in  so  far  as  it  has  been  done  on  the  assumf-^ 
tion  that  political  liberty  has  been  conceded  it 
cannot  be  regarded  as  revolutionary.  This  work 
does  not  prove  a  great  deal  in  regard  to  ibi' 
future  development  of  Russia.  It  affords  do 
guarantee,  for  instance,  that  the  empire  may  n"i 
fall  a  prey  to  internal  dissensions,  and  the  vim 
lent  attacks  of  party  on  party  even  suggest  fear* 
of  the  contrary.  It  by  no  means  insures  t)iat 
the  integrity  of  the  empire  shall  be  preserved, 
that  the  new  state  shall  have  the  qualities  oi 
durability  and  permanence.  But  it  does  deno 
onstrate  most  clearly  that  the  Russian  revo 
lution  is  far  from  being  merely  negative  in 
character  ;  that,  with  all  its  passion  of  p^ot4'^t 
and  resistance,  it  is  ceaselessly  organizing,  cead*> 
lessly  building  up.  The  impelling  force  of  the 
Russian  revolution  is  not  a  blind  and  bestial 
ferocity,  but  the  ardent  longing  of  living  men 
and  women,  who,  mentally  and  morally,  have 
outgrown  their  bonds,  to  escape  into  a  wider 
life.  It  would  hardly  seem  necessary  to  insist 
on  this,  but  at  moments  when  revolution  appalls 
by  its  destructive  energy  it  requires  an  effort 
to  remember  that  the  builders  are  ever  a -build- 
ing. For  the  crash  of  ruin  sounds  afar,  but  od« 
must  strain  one's  ear  to  catch  the  sound  of  the 
hammers  of  tlie  tireless  canpe: 
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THE  AGE  OF  OUR  EARTH. 


BY  CHARLES  ROLLIN  KEYES, 
(President  of  the  State  School  of  Mines,  Socorro,  New  Mexico.) 


WITHIN  the  past  year,  geology  has  achieved 
tlie  greatest  triumph  of  its  science.  The 
great  age  which  it  has  placed  upon  our  earth 
must  now  be  everywhere  accepted.  The  last 
formidable .  barrier  raised  by  modern  physics 
against  geologic  conclusion  has  been  broken 
down. 

The  recent  discovery  of  that  new  property  of 
matter  called  radio-activity  has  immensely  broad- 
ened our  world-conceptions.  Earth-study  has 
been  affected  by  it  as  it  never  was  before.  It 
has  given  to  geological  science  a  new  weapon  and 
a  new  field.  For  the  age  of  our  earth,  mathe- 
maticians, physicists,  and  astronomers  are  now 
able  to  accept  without  question  the  figures  which 
the  geologist  had  established. 

The  age  of  the  planet  upon  which  we  live  has 
long  been  a  theme  of  great  interest  to  mankind. 
It  is  a  subject  which  has  received  the  attention 
of  tlioughtful  men  from  the  earliest  times.  Yet 
only  within  the  last  hundred  years  have  definite 
data  been  found  for  satisfactory  determinations. 
A.  century  ago,  an  English  geologist  by  the  name 
of  William  Smith  discovered  the  key  to  a  geo- 
logical time-scale.  Since  that  time  rapid  progress 
has  been  made  in  getting  together  facts  bearing 
upon  the  earth's  span  of  life.  To-day  the  work- 
ing scheme  of  geologic  chronology  rests  upon  a 
foundation  that  has  stood  every  test. 

The  establishment  of  an  adequate  time-scale 
for  the  rock  formations  of  the  globe  marks  the 
most  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  earth- 
science.  From  it  dates  the  birth  of  modern 
geology.  It  took  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  the 
master-mind  of  Lyell  to  shape  the  idea  into  a 
practical  plan.  Fifty  years  of  most  rigid  appli- 
cation have  demonstrated  the  marvelous  intui- 
tiveness  of  the  bold  conception.  When  newly 
established,  this  time-scale  in  geology  stretched 
out  the  age  of  our  eartli  enormously  beyond  the 
generally  accepted  biblical  period.  From  6,000 
years  the  geologists'  estimates  grew  into  100,000 
years,  and  then  into  1,000,000  years,  until  the 
figures  were  for  more  than  50,000,000  of  years 
for  the  stratified  rooks  alone.  Asa  result,  there 
was  waged  one  of  the  bitterest  controversies  in 
the  history  of  the  warfare  between  science  and 
religion,  which  Andrew  D.  White  has  so  clearly 
depicted.  But  to-day  scientist  and  divine  are 
in  practical  accord. 


The  data  from  which  geologic  time  may  be 
calculated  are' of  two  very  distinct  kinds.  The 
one  is  physical  and  astronomic  in  character  ; 
the  other,  purely  geological.  This  natural  divi- 
sion has  given  rise  to  opposing  schools  of  scien- 
tists, which  have  arrived  at  very  diverse  conclu- 
sions. For  nearly  half  a  century  the  physicists 
have  arrayed  every  battery  against  the  geolo- 
gists, but  to  no  purpose.  The  latter^  have  stood 
only  the  more  resolute  and  more  strongly  in- 
trenched. The  utmost  limit  that  the  physicists 
could  possibly  concede  regarding  the  age  of  our 
earth  was  about  twenty  millions  of  years.  Lat- 
terly, the  least  limit  that  the  geologists  could 
admit  was  one  hundred  millions  of  years.  How, 
then,  could  so  vast  a  discrepancy  be  reconciled  ? 
The  late  answer  of  the  physicists  is  one  of  the 
greatest  triumphs  for  modern  geological  science. 

A    COMPARISON    OF    WORKING    METHODS. 

In  his  presidential  address  before  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
a  few  years  ago.  Professor  Harkness  compared 
the  working  methods  of  the  physicist  and  of  the 
geologist,  and  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  he 
said  that,  ''With  precise  data,  the  methods  of 
astronomy  lead  to  very  exact  results,  for.  mathe- 
matics is  a  mill  which  grinds  exceeding  fine  ; 
but,  after  all,  what  comes  out  of  a  mill  depends 
wholly  upon  what  is  put  into  it ;  and  if  the  data 
are  uncertain,  as  is  the  case  in  most  cosmolog- 
ical  problems,  there  is  little  to  choose  between 
the  mathematics  of  the  astronomer  and  the 
guesses  of  the  geologist."  Both  kinds  of  deduc- 
tions are,  therefore,  only  questions  of  sound  logic, 
and  the  conclusions  may  be  equally  reliable. 

The  geologist  computes  geologic  time  by  means 
of  a  number  of  entirely  independent  methods. 
One  of  the  most  important  ways  of  making  cal- 
culations of  this  kind  is  by  considering  the  total 
thickness  of  stratified  rocks,  the  rate  of  accumu- 
lation being  derived  from  estimates  made  upon 
the  present  speed  with  which  deposits  are  laid 
down  along  the  continental  borders.  Other  cal- 
culations are  based  upon  the  rate  of  erosion  dur- 
ing a  given  geological  period, — as,  for  example, 
since  the  end  of  the  last  glacial  period.  Still 
another  method  is  by  the  estimates  placed  upon 
the  relative  differentiation  of  past  life. 

Contrasted  with  this,  raanneriof  ^^PiVJ^  are 
y  y  ^^ 
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the  purely  physical  or  astronomic  methods.  The 
rate  of  the  cooling  of  the  earth,  or  the  speed 
with  which  its  heat  radiates  into  space,  is  sus- 
ceptible of  mathematical  expression.  The  influ- 
ence of  tidal  friction  forms  another  basis  of  cal- 
culation. A  third  consideration  is  the  rate  with 
which  the  sun  parts  with  its  heat.  There  are  a 
number  of  other  methods,  both  geological  and 
physical,  but  those  mentioned  are  the  leading 
ones,  and  amply  suffice  for  illustriition. 

THE    ESTIMATE    OF    ONE  HUNDRED    MILLION    YEARS. 

The  best  geological  estimates  of  the  age  of 
our  globe  are  in  close  agreement.  From  the 
time  when  the  record  of  the  stratified  rocks  be- 
gins to  the  present,  the  figures  are  something 
over  100,000,000  years.  While  some  of  the  es- 
timates vary  considerably  both  above  and  below 
the  period  mentioned,  the  general  results  are 
not  materially  affected.  A  generation  ago,  cal- 
culations of  the  earth's  age  were,  for  the  most 
part,  very  much  less  than  one-lialf  of  the  figure 
given  above.  Dana,  for  instance,  computed  the 
length  of  Paleozoic  time  at  about  36,000,000 
years  ;  of  Mesozoic  time,  9,000,000  years,  and 
of  Cenozoic  time,  3,000,000  years,  making  in  all 
48,000,000  years.  Recently,  however,  there  has 
been  found  beneath  the  vast  Paleozoic  sequence 
an  assemblage  of  rocks  of  enormous  extent. 
All  geologists  are  now  agreed  in  placing  the 
time  equivalent  of  these  pre-Cambrian  elastics 
as  equal,  at  least,  to  the  entire  time  that  has 
elapsed  since  the  beginning  of  the  Paleozoic  era. 
Taking  into  consideration  this  fact,  even  Dana's 
estimate  is  doubled,  and  reaches  very  nearly  the 
100,000,000  mark.- 

Biologists  tell  us  that  at  the  beginning  of  Pale- 
ozoic time  life  in  general  was  already  nine-tenths 
differentiated.  ,  There  must  have  been  a  period 
of  time  prior  to  this  during  which  organic  forms 
flourished,  and  during  which  sediments  were 
laid  down,  that  was  very,  very  long.  This  early 
period,  possibly,  was  not  ten  times  as  long  as 
from  Cambrian  times  to  the  present,  as  the  fig- 
ures cited  might  suggest,  but  it  certainly  was  at 
least  two  or  three  times  as  long.  From  all  these 
different  sources  one  can  arrive  at  a  comparative 
scheme.  If  we  consider  the  ratios,  we  get  for 
Archeozoic  time  23,  for  Proterozoic  time  38,  Pa- 
leozoic time  28,  Mesozoic  time  8,  Cenozoic  time 
3,  and  we  obtain  for  the  total  number  of  years 
something  like  150,000,000. 

Based  upon  physical  and  astronomic  data, 
the  maximum  estimates  for  the  time  that  has 
elapsed  since  stratified  rocks  began  to  be  laid 
down  are  from  10,000,000  to  20,000,000  years. 
Lord  Kelvin  and  Clarence  King  give  the  last- 
mentioned  figures  as  their  latest  results.     Tait 


allows  only  the  first-named  estimate.  George 
Darwin,  reasoning  from  the  retardation  of  the 
earth's  rotation  by  tidal  friction,  has  concluded 
that  not  over  57,000,000  years  could  have 
elapsed  since  the  moon  separated  from  the  earth. 
But  the  physicists  rested  their  case  on  assump- 
tions which,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  are  not  in 
the  least  tenable. 

OEOLOGT    CONFIRMED    BY    THE    DISCOVERT   OF 
RADIUM. 

Since  the  announcement  of  the  maryelous  dis- 
covery of  radium,  some  of  our  ideas  .concerning 
the  cosmic  aspect  of  our  earth  have  undergone 
revolutionary  changes.  No  single  conception  has 
experienced  more  fundamental  evolution  than 
has  taken  place  in  the  doctrine  of  the  secular 
cooling  of  the  globe."  that  the  physicists  have  bo 
long  assumed,  and  to  which  they  have  so  long 
tenaciously  held.  That  the  earth  is  a  self-cool- 
ing globe,  is  a  tenet  that  no  physicist  for  a  mo- 
ment doubted.  That  the  earth  is  also  a  self- 
heating  globe,  is"  an  idea  that  no  one,  until  very 
recently,  even  fancied.  The  recognition  of  radio- 
activity in  matter  has  changed  all. 

Regarding  the  age  of  our  earth,  the  physicist 
now  not  only  admits  that  his  former  estimaU* 
of  10,000,000  to  20,000,000  of  years  are  much 
too  small,  but  he  is  willing  to  grant  the  geolo- 
gist his  fullest  measure  of  time.  He  even  goes 
further,  and  is  willing  to  give  the  geologist  ten 
times  his  claim  for  the  span  of  terrestrial  exist- 
ence. 

Speaking  of  the  newly  discovered  radio-active 
properties  of  matter,  George  Darwin,  in  his  re- 
cent presidential  address  before  the  British  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  make« 
the  statement  that  they  show  that  concentration 
of  matter  is  not  the  only  source  from  which  the 
sun  may  draw  its  heat.  He  further  says,  re- 
garding the  evolutionary  history  of  the  earth, 
that  now  <'  It  does  not  seem  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  from  500,000,000  to  1,000,000,000 
years  may  have  elapsed  since  the  birth  of  the 
moon.  Such  an  estimate  would  not  seem  ex- 
travagant to  geologists.  ...  As  far  as  my  knowl- 
edge goes,  I  should  say  tliat  pure  geology  points 
to  some  period  intermediate  between  50,000,000 
and  1,000,000,000  years,  the  upper  limit  being 
more  doubtful  than  the  lower." 

The  determination  of  our  earth *8  age  is  one 
of  the  triumphs  of  modern  geological  science. 
The  length  of  time  which  has  elapsed  since  life 
began  on  this  globe,  and  the  most  ancient  clas- 
tic rocks  we  know  of  were  deposited,  may  be 
greatly  in  excess  of  150.000,000  years.  Geolo- 
gy's estimate  is  surely  not  too  great  ;  but  is,  in 
all  likelihood,  much  tf>^ti!m^f^OOgle 


WHAT  THE   PEOPLE   READ   IN   AUSTRALASIA. 


BY  HENRY  STEAD. 


AUSTRALASIA  is  in  a  peculiar  position  so 
far  as  her  literature  is  concerned.  Owing 
to  the  fact  that  English  is  the  language  spoken, 
the  readin^ic  public  can  obtain  its  supplies  from 
three  quite  independent  and  distinct  sources, — 
from  Great  Britain,  from  the  United  States,  and 
from  local  sources.  The  result  is  that  Austra- 
lians are  the  greatest  readers  on  the  face  of  the 
globe,  and  New  Zealanders  are  even  more  so. 
Periodicals  and  other  publications  are  untaxed, 
and  the  copyright  laws  are  little  understood  and 
less  enforced,  so  that  on  a  typical  Australian 
bookstall  the  most  cosmopolitan  conglomeration 
of  literature  imaginable  can  be  seen. 

Australia,  being  so  far  from  the  rest  of  the 
English-speaking  world,  has  to  rely  upon  local 
effort  for  her  daily  and  weekly  publications.  In 
this  field  Australians  have  shown  that  they  can 
bring  out  newspapers  which  can  bear  a  most 
favorable  comparison  with  similar  publications 
either  in  Great  Britain  or  America.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  weeklies.  It  is  in  magazines 
and  books  that  the  torrent  of  outside  literature 
has  been  too  great  to  allow  of  much  local  pro- 
duction. 

The  inhabitants  of  Australia  number  only 
4,000,000.  Had  these  been  scattered  over  the 
huge  continent,  almost  as  large  as  the  United 
States,  no  daily  paper  of  any  size  could  have  ex- 
isted. .  In  happens,  however,  —  unfortunately, 
perhaps,  for  Australia, — tliat  more  than  one-quar- 
ter of  the  people  live  in  two  large  cities*  and  a 
large  portion  of  the  remainder  in  four  or  five 
large  towns.  The  daily  paper,  therefore,  has  al- 
most as  large  a  constituency  as  any  published 
for  the  teeming  millions  of  America  and  Great 
Britain. 

Melbourne,  with  500,000  inhabitants,  has  only 
three  papers, — two  morning  and  one  evening. 
The  Age  and  the  Argus  are  both  exceedingly 
well  edited.  They  resemble  the  IVibune  in  New 
York  and  the  Telegraph  in  London  in  style  and 
get-up.  On  Saturdays,  double  numbers  are  al- 
ways published,  when  special  articles  on  all  sorts 
of  subjects  are  usually  printed.  The  Age  repre- 
sents, to  a  certain  extent,  the  Liberals,  and  the 
Argus  the  Conservatives, — if,  indeed,  there  can 
be  said  to  be  any  large  party  of  Tories  in  the 
country.  The  two  morning  papers,  between 
them,  give  both  sides  of  every  question  pretty 
thoroughly.     The   evening    paper,   the   Herald, 


has  no  competitor,  and  shows  the  want  of  one 
badly.  Now  and  again  rivals  have  started,  but 
have  either  died  or  been  absorbed  by  the  rich 
and  powerful  Herald.  Some  day  the  great  op- 
portunity of  making  a  fortune  by  starting  a 
really  good  evening  paper  will  be  realized  by 
some  one,  but  till  then  the  long-suffering  Mel- 
bourner  will  have  to  put  up  with  what  the  mo- 
nopolists choose  to  give  in  the  space  left  by  ad- 
vertisers in  the  four  to  six  pages  sold  him  each 
evening.  It  is  hard  to  say  what  influence  the 
newspapers  have.  At  the  last  federal  election 
foir  the  Senate,  both  morning  papers  urged  their 
readers  to  vote  for  what  became  known  as  the 
Age  and  Argus  "fours,"  respectively.  At  the 
polls,  however,  the  eight  seemed  to  gravitate 
with  surprising  unanimity  to  the  bottom  of  the 
poll,  which  was  headed  by  a  Labor  man  whose 
very  existence  had  been  ignored  by  both  journals. 

AH  Australian  newspapers  sell  for  one  penny 
(2  cents).  At  one  time  both  the  Age  and  the 
Argus  were  twopence  (4  cents).  The  former 
came  down  to  one  penny,  but  at  first  the  latter 
did  not.  Its  proprietors,  however,  conceived  the 
brilliant  idea  of  producing  a  halfpenny  (1  cent) 
paper,  which  was  to  beat  the  Age  out  of  the  field. 
Incidentally,  it  may  be  remarked  that  when  they 
brought  it  out  it  was  worth  only  a  halfpenny. 
At  that  time  there  were  hardly  any  of  those 
coins  in  Australia  (there  are  very  few  even  now), 
and  when  people  had  to  pay  a  penny  (2  cents) 
for  it  they  felt  sore.  .  So  the  life  of  this  journal 
was  very  brief. 

Sydney  has  two  morning  papers,  the  Telegraph 
and  the  Morning  Herald.  The  former  is  proba- 
bly the  best  newspaper  published  in  Australia. 
Both  have  somewhat  similar  politics,  and,  in 
fact,  are  hardly  rivals.  They  have  practically 
all  the  Sydney  news-agents  in  their  power. 
The  Telegraph  really  started  in  Melbourne,  but 
failed  there,  largely,  it  is  said,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  editorially  it  never  knew  its  own  mind  or 
dared  to  take  a  definite  line  about  anything. 
Transferred  to  Sydney,  and  run  on  different 
lines,  it  speedily  won  a  splendid  position  for  it- 
self. There  are  two  evening  papers,  the  Star 
and  the  Evening  News. 

Brisbane,  Hobart,  Adelaide,  Launceston,  and 
Perth  all  have  really  fine  newspapers,  both 
morning  and  evening.  Almost  every  small 
town  in  Australia  ^^j^  J^il^@i^  newspaper 
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generally  appearing  at  least  three  times  a  week. 
New  Zealand  has  more  newspapers  per  head  of 
inhabitants  than  Australia,  and  some  of  them 
are  remarkably  fine  productions,  especially  when 
it  is  remembered  that  only  three-quarters  of  a 
million  of  people  live  on  the  island.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  the  best  paper  in  the  capital, 
Wellington,  is  an  evening  one,  the  Post. 

Throughout  Australasia  the  local  news  is  good 
and  the  special  contributions  excellent ;  but,  on 
the  whole,  the  foreign  news  is  very  poor.  Ow- 
ing to  the  heavy  cable  rates  from  London,  the 
papers  have  banded  themselves  together  and 
are  content  to  all  have  the  same  news,  which  is 
cabled  to  the  Argus  oflBce  in  Melbourne  and  dis- 
tributed from  there  throughout  Australia.  If 
you  read  several  papers,  you  find  just  the  same 
foreign  news  in  each, — to  read  one  is  to  read 
all.     Every  item    of   foreign   news   comes   via 


London.     All  the  Russo-Japanese  War  messages 
came  that  way. 

It  is  in  their  weeklies  that  the  Australians 
most  distinguish  themselves.  The  daily  paper 
is  naturally  bought  only  by  those  who  live  in 
the  neighborhood  where  it  is  published.  The 
weekly  goes  all  over  the  continent, — into  the 
towns,  the  villages,  and  the  *' never-never" 
country.  Every  weekly  of  note  is  sold  at  six- 
pence (12  cents),  and  is  illustrated,  the  .pages 
containing  the  pictures  being,  as  a  rule,  inserted 
in  the  middle  of  the  paper.  The  Australasian 
is  probably  the  most  widely  read  of  the  serious 
weeklies.  It  is  issued  from  the  Argtis  office, 
and  contains  a  great  mass  of  information  about 
everything  going  on  in  the  Commonwealth, 
drawing  pretty  largely  upon  the  matter  which 
has  already  appeared  in  the  Argus.  Such  a 
publication  is  just  what  the  squatter  and  the 
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farmer  require,  but  it  would  certainly  not  suc- 
ceed in  England  ;  there  is  too  much  of  it.  The 
Australian  generally  wants  a  great  deal  of  read- 
ing for  liis  money.  One  result  of  this  has  been 
to  cause  publishers  to  favor  a  rather  too  small 
size  of  type.  The  QueensJander,  published  in 
Brisbane,  is  much  read  all  over  Australia  by  the 
farming  community  ;  it  is  specially  produced 
and  edited  to  appeal  to  that  class.  The  Lfuder 
is  published  by  the  Melbourne  Af/r  ;  but  al- 
though it  has  a  large  sale,  it  has  not  attained 
the  position  of  the  Australasia)}.  Th(»  Tas- 
manian  Mail^  the  Adelaide  Chnmich.  and  the 
Observer  are  all  well  produced,  and  are  much 
read  in  their  respective  states.  The  New  Zea- 
land weekly  papers  are  even  better  than  those 
published  in  Australia,  especially  in  their  illus- 
trations. 

By  far  the  best-known  weekly  paper  in  Aus- 
tralia is  the  Sydney  BuUelrn, — the  Bushman's 
BiVjle,  as  it  is  called.  The  cleverest  cartoonists 
and  the  ablest  writers  in  the  Commonwealth  con- 
tribute to  its  pages.  Absolutely  indifferent  as 
to  what  its  readers  think  of  its  politics  ;  satirical 
before  everything  ;  irreverent,  caustic,  without 
a  shred  of  respect  for  those  in  authority,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  the  one  indispensable  paper  to  Aus- 
tralians, not  only  at  home,  but  wherever  abroad 
they  may  be.  The  late  Mr.  Rhodes  spoke  of  the 
**  Bulletin  Australians,*'  who  proved  a  thorn  in  his 
flesh  at  Johannesburg,  and  there  is  scarcely  an 
Australian  in  England  who  does  not  receive  the 
liuUetin  regularly.  The  chief  cartoonist  is  Mr. 
Livingston  Hopkins,  an  American,  but  Mr.  Vin- 
cent and  Mr.  Lindsay  may  also  be  reckoned 
among  the  finest  caricaturists  in  the  world.  Phil 
May,  among  others,  graduated  from  the  Bulletin. 
It  speaks  volumes  for  the  hold  the  Bulletin  has 
upon  Australians  that  although  it  violently  op- 
posed the  Boer  war  in  a  country  which  out-Herod- 
ed  Herod  in  the  wildness  of  its  war  fever  it  was 
yet  able  to  retain  the  greater  part  of  its  circula- 
tion. It  has  a  consistent  policy,  ''Australia  for 
the  Australians."  The  Melbourne  Punch  is  but 
a  feeble  echo  of  the  Bulletin.  It  strives  to  be 
respectable,  and  exists  chiefly  by  its  society 
notes. 

Formerly  there  was  a  large  demand  in  Aus- 
tralia for  papers  like  Tit  Bits^  Answers,  etc.,  but 
the  enterprising  owners  of  the  Sydney  Telegraph 
liave  stepped  in  with  a  local  production  called  the 
iVorliVs  News,  which  draws  a  good  deal  of  its 
material  from  English  and  American  journals, 
received  by  post  some  two  weeks  before  the  pa- 
pers themselves  arrive  in  bulk.  It  enjoys  a 
great  sale,  shared  to  some  extent  by  its  imitators. 

Judgi'ng  by  what  is  given  in  the  weeklies,  it 
would  seem  that  the  Australian  likes  short  bits 


.MR.  J  A  MRS  EDMOND. 

(Editor  of  the  Sydney  Bulletin.) 

of  news  on  all  subjects,  brief  articles,  which 
must  be  well  written,  in  a  paper  which  must  have 
as  much  and  as  varied  reading  in  it  as  possible. 
There  are,  of  course,  many  technical  papers  and 
religious  weeklies,  which,  naturally,  do  not  com- 
mand more  than  a  limited  public.  There  are  also 
several  papers  published  in  the  interests  of  labor. 
With  the  Labor  party  so  powerful  in  politics, 
not  only  in  the  states,  but  also  in  the  Common- 
wealth, it  is  surprising  that  no  really  important 
and  dignified  Labor  journal  has  yet  appeared. 

The  great  importation  of  English  and  Ameri- 
can magazines  has  prevt^ited  the  appearance  of 
many  local  monthlies.  There  are  more  maga- 
zines on  sale  in  Australia  than  in  either  America 
or  England.  Copyright  considerations,  which 
prevent  the  sale  of  the  great  magazines  of  either 
in  the  other's  country,  do  not  troul)le  booksellers 
in  Australia  at  all.  The  Review  of  Reviews  for 
Australasia  was  started  in  Melbourne  in  1 892,  and 
was  for  a  long  time  the  only  magazine  produced 
locally,  and  is  still  recognized  as  occupying  th«.* 
first  place.  Steele  Rwld's  Marja zinc  was  started  a 
few  years  ago,  and  contains  chiefly  Australian 
articles.  More  recently.  Life,  an  imitation  of  the 
Review  of  Reviews^  was  brought  out,  and  last  year 
the  Red  /V??//t/ appeared.  A  threepenny  (6  cents) 
magazine  for  women,  the  Xew  Idea,  has  a  large 
sale,  and  besides  its  American  title,  is  very 
American  in  its  contents. 
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BY  LAWRENCE  OILMAN. 


THE  establishment  of  the  recently  organized 
New  Music  Society  of  America,  whose  first 
concert  was  given  on  March  10,  at  Carnegie 
Hall,  New  York,  marks  a  significant  step  in  the 
history  of  music  in  this  country.  One  may  say 
of  it,  with  entire  justice,  that  it  is  the  most  vigor- 
ous, altruistic,  and  important  endeavor  to  further 
the  interests  of  American  music  in  the  larger 
forms  that  has  yet  been  made.  Its  purposes,  which 
were  briefly  stated  last  month  in  the  Ri^view,  are 
not  concerned  with  the  realization  of  that  illu- 
sive and  unstable  ideal — the  establishment  of  a 
•'  national "  school  of  music.  Considerations  of 
mere  patriotism,  as  the  Society  has  officially  and 
succinctly  affirmed,  liave  no  vital  part  in  its 
activities.  Mr.  Philip  Hale,  the  most  erudite 
and  caustic  of  American  writers  on  music,  upon 
a  certain  occasion  struck  out  a  phrase  which,  in 
substance,  declared  the  futility  of  **  covering 
mediocrity  with  a  cloak  of  patriotism."  The 
phrase  was  a  brilliant  and  engaging  one,  and  it 
has  remained  vividly  present  in  many  minds. 
The  perfectly  valid  and  incontestable  objection 
which  it  embodies  has  been  directed  against  the 
aims  of  the  New  Music  Society  of  America — an 
application  of  it  which  wholly  misses  the  point. 
For  music  whose  only  claim  to  consideration  is 
its  American  origin  the  Society  makes  no  prop- 
aganda. It  does  contend  that  there  is  a  not  in- 
considerable and  increasing  bpdy  of  American 
orchestral  music  that  voices,  with  distinction  and 
artistic  competence,  an  authentic  ideal  of  beauty. 
It  contends,  further,  that,  partly  by  reason  of 
the  complicated  form  in  which  it  is  expressed, — 
the  elaborate  apparatus  of  the  modern  orchestra, 
— and  partly  because  of  a  seemingly  inextin- 
guishable prejudice  on  the  part  of  many  of  those 
who  control  our  concert  enterprises,  much  of 
tliis  music  has  been  denied  a  public  hearing.  It 
is  the  aim  of  the  Society  to  ameliorate  this  con- 
dition by  supplying  a  medium  for  the  discovery 
and  presentation  of  whatever  in  our  native  mu- 
sic merits  such  recognition,  whether  it  be,  like 
Mr.  MacDowelFs  *'  Indian  Suite,"  of  proved  and 
celebrateii  excellence,  or  wholly  unknown  and 
untried. 

That  such  an  endeavor,  persistently  and  con- 
servatively prosecuted,  will  hasten  the  day  when 
an  orchestral  score  signed  by  an  American  will 


be  as  attentively  considered  as  one  whose  origin 
is  European,  seems  open  to  little  doubt.  That 
it  will  disclose  in  our  musical  art  a  growing 
proportion  of  distinguished,  vital,  and  technically 
able  writing  seems  equally  probable.  Whether 
or  not  it  will  establish  the  existence  of  a  recog- 
nizably "  American  "  school  of  music  is,  to  many, 
a  matter  of  indifference.  The  art  of  letters  as 
practised  in  this  country  haa  achieved  some 
highly  creditable  fiction — ^yet  the  "American 
novel,"  80  eagerly  and  so  pathetically  sought  is 
as  yet  unrealized.  There  are  some  of  us,  though, 
who  cherish  a  conviction  that  the  American 
creative  mind  has  a  potential  inclination  toward 
musical  utterance,  and  that  it  is  gradually  but 
definitely  evolving  an  expression  of  itself  in 
terms  of  a  sensative  and  eloquent  art. 

The  New  Music  Society  began  its  public 
activities  at  its  concert  of  March  10,  at  which 
these  works  were  performed,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Russian  Symphony  Orchestra  and 
its  conductor.  Modest  Altschuler  :  MacDoweirs 
"  Indian  Suite  "  and  his  D-minor  piano  concerts* 
— played  not  only  as  a  tribute  to  America's 
most  distinguished  composer,  but  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  best  that  the  art  has  thus  far 
produced  in  this  country  ;  Mr.  Henry  F.  Gil- 
bert's dramatic  scene  for  soprano  and  orchestra, 
*<  Salammbo's  Invocation  to  Tanith "  (a  setting 
of  portions  of  the  text  of  Gustavo  Flaubert's 
novel,  "Salammb6"),  and  Mr.  Arthur  Shep- 
herd's "  Ouverture  Joyeuse,"  which  won  tie 
Paderewski  prize  for  American  orchestral  QStJI^ 
position  in  the  contest  of  1905. 

The  second  concert  of  the  present  serieal 
be  given  at  Carnegie  Hall  on  April  2, 
number  of  important  novelties  will  be  pr 
It  is  the  hope  of  the  Society  that   it 
able  to  secure    sufficient   support  to   enWb 
to  continue  its  concerts  next  season  upoflC] 
same  disinterested   and  progressive    lines 
it  has  followed  thus  far  in  the  prosecut 
its  aims. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  Vassily  I 
nov,  the  eminent  Russian  conductor  wl 
Tiiade  so  firm  a  place  for  himself  in  the  affections 
of  the  American  musical  public,  is  not  only  a 
hearty  champion  of  the  Society's  aims,  but  is  a 
member  of  its  Scorg.C,pm|iji^ee.QQgjg 
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THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  PANAMA. 


THE  question  that  everybody  is  asking  about 
Panama, — How  much  have  we  actually 
done  there? — cannot  be  answered  in  a  magazine 
article,  or  even  in  a  series  of  such  articles.  But 
a  great  deal  of  interesting  information  is  con- 
tained in  the  first  of  a  series  of  three  papers  on 
this  subject  contributed  to  ApphtorCs  Booklovers 
Magazine  for  April  by  Dr.  Henry  C.  Rowland, 
who  has  made  a  special  tour  of  observation 
across  the  Isthmus.  This  first  paper  discusses 
the  general  problem  of  sanitation  and  the  work 
at  Colon. 

Dr.  Rowland  makes  it  clear  at  the  outset  that 
the  question  of  how  much  work  we  have  actu- 
ally done  on  the  Isthmus  is  not  to  be  answered 
by  statistics  of  the  number  of  cubic  yards  of 
earth  that  have  been  dug  since  the  American 
administration  took  hold.  Although  it  is  true 
that  the  French,  when  they  were  in  control,  dug 
a  great  deal,  while  we  have  as  yet  dug  very  little, 
Dr.  Rowland  declares  that  the  work  of  the  French 
upon  the  Isthmus  from  the  time  of  De  Lesseps, 
with  all  of  the  millions  expended,  is  but  a  slight 
factor  in  the  successful  completion  of  the  canal 
as  compared  with  the  work  of  our  Isthmian 


Canal  Commission  since  the  canal  operations 
have  been  under  its  administration.  The  prob- 
lem really  lies,  he  says,  not  in  the  removal  of 
millions  of  cubic  feet  of  earth,  but  in  the  banish- 
ment* of  millions  of  pathogenic  or  disease-breed- 
ing bacteria.  In  short,  "the  problem  of  today, 
in  the  digging  of  the  canal,  is  neither  political, 
nor  financial,  nor  sociological,  nor  one  of  engi- 
neering,— it  is  the  sanitation  of  the  diggers." 

WHAT    WE   MAY   LEABX   FBOM   FBENOH   EXPERIENCE. 

One  of  the  assets  included  in  the  $40,000,000 
purchase  from  the  French  Panama  company, 
although  it  was  overlooked  at  the  time,  is,  as 
Dj.  Rowland  points  out,  the  object-lesson  that 
\9^  have  received  from  the  French.  The  French, 
says  Dr.  Rowland,  have  taught  us  how  not  to 
go  about  building  an  Isthmian  canal,  and  this 
through  no  fault  of  theirs,  but  because  they  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  the  ones  to  break  ground, 
and  also  because  their  courage  and  engineering 
skill  were  slightly  in  advance  of  the  scientific 
medieval  knowledge  of  that  day.  The  actual 
work  that  the  French  did  on  the  Isthmus,  how- 
ever  slight  in  comparison  with  the  whole,  is  yet 
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in  itself  immense,  but,  as  Dr.  Rowland  views  it, 
the  lesson  which  we  have  best  learned  from  the 
French  is  through  their  error  in  not  first  laying 
the  foundation  of  their  enormous  undertaking. 

This  is  the  lesson  which  we  have  learned  from  the 
French,  who  started  in  immediately  to  dig.  They  dug 
and  they  dug,  set  up  enormous  quantities  of  heavy  ma- 
chinery and  removed  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
cubic  yards  of  earth.  They  left  great  gaps  across  the 
Isthmus  which  still  remain  jungle-clad  and  in  places 
semi-filled,  yet  to  the  credit  of  the  toilers.  But  while 
they  dug,  yellow  jack  raged  through  the  towns  of  their 
t-ermini,  malaria  held  wild  and  fatal  debauches  with 
their  wasted  laborers,  and  the  dread  **  black-water  fever*' 
of  the  Chagres  valley  sapped  the  strength  from  the  non- 
immunes. Elephantiasis  assailed  the  negroes,  while 
beriberi  also  took  its  full  tithe,  but  all  of  this  while 
they  dug  and  dug,  feverishly  as  their  strength  rose  in  a 
flame,  and  feebly  as  it  waned  again,  and,  as  a  result,  they 
left  great  gaping  fissures  in  the  swamps  of  Gatun  and 
La  Boca,  and  a  broad  seam  across  the  hills  of  Paraiso 
and  Culebra  and  others,  so  that  posterity  may  say,  as 
we  hear  about  us  on  all  sides :  **  There  is  something 
wrong  ;  our  administration  is  either  corrupt  or  incom- 
petent. Just  see  what  the  French  have  done  ;  and  we 
have  done  absolutely  nothing  !"• 

THE    FIGHT    WITH    YELLOW    FEVER    AND    MALARIA. 

In  contending  with  the  two  most  dreaded  dis- 
eases of  the  Istlimus,  malaria  and  yellow  fever, 
the  P^onch  were  content  simply  to  make  prepa- 
rations for  the  care  of  their  sick  ;  and  with  this 
end  in  view  tliey  erected  excellent  hospitals. 
Our  sanitary  officials,  having  the  advantage  of 
experience  in  Cuba,  have  gone  to  work  with  a 
determination  to  stamp  out  these  diseases,  and 
much  has   already  been    accomplished   in  that 


direction.  The  mosquitoes  which  carry  tl-^ 
yellow-fever  and  malarial  germs  are  studu^l 
thoroughly  by  every  one  connected  with  tht 
sanitary  department  of  the  Isthmian  Cani^ 
Commission,  and,  as  Dr.  Rowland  remarks,  tk 
mosquito  theory  is  accepted  as  more  than  a 
theory, — it  is  regarded  as  an  established  fact 
and  one  which  is  thoroughly  borne  out  by  th- 
results  obtained  since  it  has  been  acted  nf^n 
Since  the  sanitative  measures  of  Colonel  Gorg»^ 
have  been  in  force  on  the  Isthmus  the  numl*' 
of  cases  of  yellow  fever  has  been  steadily  de> 
creasing,  and  this  against  the  steady  incre«eo: 
non-immunes  who  have  been  pouring  into  tb-^ 
Isthmus.  Last  June,  with  about  3,500  dou 
immunes  upon  the  Isthmus,  there  were  62  case^ 
of  yellow  fever.  In  October  of  the  same  yew.— 
a  wet,  hot  month,  with  all  of  the  natural  c<  e 
ditions  favorable  for  yellow  fever,  and  will 
fully  5,000  nonimmunes  upon  the  Isthmus.- 
there  were  3  cases  of  yellow  fever.  *'  (^ne  cac 
not  hope  that  the  disease  has  been  uttfr> 
eradicated  ;  that  would  be  asking  far  too  mnci 
No  doubt  there  will  yet  be  cases ;  many 
them,  perhaps.  But  the  main  fact  stands  / 
itself, — yellow  fever  can  be  and  is  subject  t 
our  control,  and  any  sporadic  outbreak  is  not  i 
fault,  but  an  accident ;  an  error,  not  of  metht^ 
but  of  technique." 

Sanitary  improvements  in  the  city  of  Col:^ 
will  illustrate  the  spirit  and  methods  of  the  nt« 
regime.     Colon  is  situated  at  sea  level,  in  R^r- 
places  below  it,     Manzanillo  Island,  on  wluf 
the  city  is  8itu^fJ^^^^^VlojsQ0gil0  piece  - 
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and.  Formerly,  mosquitoes  bred  in  the  pools 
)f  standing  water  and  rose  from  the  surface  to 
lest  in  the  denser  foliage,  thence  to  sally  forth 
:»ree(ling  disease  and  death  in  the  unprotected 
:ity.  Dr.  Wheeler,  the  chief  sanitary  officer  of 
^'olon,  has  had  his  mosquito  brigade  at  work 
lacking  down  and  burning  the  timber,  filling 


and  covering  with  petroleum  the  breeding-pools, 
and,  finaUy,  digging  a  great  drainage  ditch  across 
the  entire  city  to  carry  off  the  standing  water. 
Thus,  the  breeding-places  of  mosquitoes  have 
been  largely  done  away  with  and  the  wliole  town 
has  been  put  upon  a  sanitary  basis.  ^  Dr.  Row- 
land's report  of  progress  is  most  encouraging. 


A  REORGANIZED  CONSULAR  SERVICE. 


\  PROPOS  of  the  discussion  of  the  consular 
^  bill  in  Congress,  the  lion.  Francis  H. 
.ooniis,  formerly  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
ontributes  an  important  article  to  the  North 
Imcrican  Revieio  for  March.  It  should  be  re- 
nembered  in  this  connection  that  Mr.  Loomis 
limself  once  served  at  a  consular  post,  and  later, 
ri  Ilia  ofiBcial  capacity  at  Washington,  directed 
he  consular  service.  He  is,  therefore,  especially 
rell  qualified  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  Pend- 
er legislation.  The*two  provisions  of  the  bill 
ecently  passed  by  the  Senate  and  by  the  House 
f  Representatives  (March  19)  which  are  empha- 
ized  by  Mr.  Loomis  are  :  first,  the  grading  of 
he  consular  service,  and,  second,  the  establish- 
Qg  of  salaries  to  correspond  with  the  various 
railes.  Under  the  system  of  grading  provided 
y  the  bill  a  man  will  in  future  be  appointed  to 
grade  or  class,  and  not  to  a  particular  post,  as 
\  now  the  case.  Thus,  in  the  army  a  man  is 
p{X)inted  to  be  a  second  lieutenant,  and  not  a 
?cond  lieutenant  at  Fort  Sheridan  or  at  Fort 
homas.  Mr.  Loomis  regards  it  as  of  first  im- 
ortance  that  consuls  should  be  appointed  to  a 
ass  or  grade,  and  that  the  President  should 
ave  the  power  to  assign  them  to  any  post  of 
uty  embraced  within  the  grade  to  which  they 
lay  have  been  designated  or  commissioned, 
onsnlatcs  are  to  be  classified  according  to  their 
nportance  and  compensation.  There  can  be 
3  real  improvement  in  the  consular  service, 
lys  Mr.  Loomis,  until  the  President  and  the 
Bcretary  of  State  be  given  the  power  to  move 
)n8uls  about,  in  order  to  use  men  where  they 
m  be  employed  to  the  best  advantage. 

THE    PAY    OF   CONSULS. 

Mr.  Lioomis  thinks  that  the  allowances  in  the 
ay  of  compensation  provided  for  in  the  Lodge 
11  are  insuflBcient.  Should  this  bill  become  a 
w,  the  salaries  provided  by  it  would  represent 
le  consurs  sole  source  of  official  income,  because 
1  fees  would  be  swept  away,  so  far  as  the  con- 
ilate  is  concerned,  and  tunied  over  to  the  Gov- 
•nraent.  The  consul's  salary  will  be  the  only 
)tirce  of  official  income.     The  difficulty  of  se- 
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curing  an  increase  of  official  salary  is  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  many  of  tlie  consular  salaries 
paid  to-day  were  established  in  l8oG,  when  neces- 
sary expenses  of  living  in  Continental  Europe 
were  not  more  than  one-third  as  great  as  they 
are  at  present. 

The  country  cai\  afford  to  pay  its  consuls  well,  and 
public  sentiment  in  the  United  States  is  heartily  in 
favor  of  liberal  treatment  of  consular  ofTicers  by  the 
Government.  The  one  hundred  and  twenty  thoustind 
Americans  who  visit  Europe  annually  expect  to  find 
their  consular  representative  a  man  whose  niiwle  of 
living,  whose  ability,  whose  character,  and  whose 
standing  are  such  as  to  command  the  respect  of  the 
community  in  which  he  resides,  and  they  have  a  right 
to  expect  that  he  will  be  a  source  of  pride  to  his  vis- 
iting fellow-countrymen.  The  American  who  goes 
abroad  wants  his  consular  representative  to  live  in  a 
manner  in  keeping  with  the  dignity  of  the  potent  and 
opulent  nation  which  he  represents.  Not  only  for  these 
reasons  can  the  Government  afford  to  pay  its^onsiilar^ 
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officers  well,  but  it  can  afford  the  outlay,  for  the  reason 
that  the  service  is  almost  a  self-sustaining  one. 

Last  year,  the  net  cost  of  the  consular  service  to  the 
Grovernment  was  only  $144,152.  United  States  consular 
officers  collected  and  paid  into  the  treasury  $1,188,888. 
The  difference  between  this  sum  and  the  cost  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  consular  service  was  the  figures 
first  quoted.  About  a  million  dollars  is  collected 
annually  by  the  United  States  consular  officers  for 
authenticating  invoices.  The  charge  for  this  service  is 
$2.50.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  fee  for  this  service 
should  not  be  increased.  If  it  were  $3.50,  the  consular 
service  would  pay  a  large  profit  to  the  Grovernment. 

RAISING    THE    STANDARD    OF    EFFICIENCT. 

Mr.  Loomis  also  states  that  the  Department  of 
State  has  now  under  way  a  plan  for  the  arrival 
at  some  reasonable  estimate  of  the  efficiency  of 
each  consular  officer.  A  system  has  been  devised 
which  will  enable  the  Secretary  of  State  to  learn 
at  a  glance  all  that  any  formal  record  can  show 
respecting  a  man's  capacity,  fitness,  character, 


and  adaptability  for  his  work  and  for  the  partio 
ular  post  he  holds. 

An  impression  may  have  gone  abroad  that  il 
is  proposed  to  bring  the  consular  corps  ixritbiB  thi 
scope  of  the  civil-service  law,  but  such  is  not  i 
fact.  It  is  intended  merely  to  reorganize  it,  upon 
lines  which  will  make  for  greater  permanency  oi 
tenure  and  vastly  improved  efficiency.  It  is  be 
lieved  that  if  Congress  will  give  to  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  power  to  ^rade  the 
consular  service,  and  to  appoint  men  to  a  claae 
and  grade  rather  than  to  a  particular  post,  anil 
will  also  authorize  the  adjustment  of  salaries  and 
make  them  adequate,  and,  furthermore,  empower 
the  President  to  shift  men  about  from  post  to 
post  as  the  needs  of  the  service  demand,  it  will 
be,  says  Mr.  Loomis,  the  most  important,  far- 
reaching,  and  substantial  advance  in  respect  to 
the  matter  of  the  consular  service  that  has  ever 
been  made. 


THE  RATE  SCHEDULES  THAT  OUR  RAILROADS  HAVE  MADE 

FOR  THEMSELVES. 


DISCUSSION  of  federal  rate- regulation  has 
drawn  attention  to  the  trunk-liqe*  system 
of  freight  tariffs  which  has  been  maintained  in 
this  country  for  many  years.  An  article  con- 
tributed to  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics 
(Harvard  University)  by  Professor  William  Z. 
Ripley  deduces  from  the  history  of  this  rate  sys- 
tem the  following  principles : 

(1)  That  the  element  of  distance  should  be  a  prime 
factor  in  the  final  adjustment  of  rates  as  between  com- 
peting localities;  (2)  that  codperation  and  agreement 
between  competing  carriers  are  essential  to  any  com- 
prehensively fair  system  ;  and  (3)  that  permanency  and 
stability  of  rates  are  of  equal  importance  with  elasti- 
city. That  all  three  of  these  results  have  been  volun- 
tarily worked  out  in  practice  by  the  trunk  lines  is  a 
tribute  at  once  to  the  ability  and  fairness  of  their  traffic 
officials.  Standards  are  thus  established  toward  which 
the  carriers  in  the  West  and  South  should  strive,  as 
soon  as  their  local  traffic  conditions  will  permit,  in  an 
endeavor  to  promote  good  relations  with  the  shipping 
and  consuming  public. 

That  distance  tariffs,  modified  in  part  to  suit  com- 
mercial conditions,  are  not  only  theoretically  sound, 
but  entirely  practicable,  this  study  aims  to  prove.  The 
bogy  of  German  rate  schedules  vanishes  into  thin  air 
when  it  appears  that  the  greatest  railway  companies  in 
the  United  States  have  for  years  adopted  the  same  prin- 
ciples in  working  out  their  tariffs.  The  long  and  short 
haul  rule  is  here  enforced,  not  alone  as  between  various 
points  on  the  same  line,  but  also  as  between  points 
equally  distant  from  a  common  destination  on  different 
roads.  Thirty  years  ago  the  trunk  lines  conceded  the 
principle  for  the  recognition  of  which  the  shippers  of 
the  West  and  South  are  now  so  vociferously  clamoring 
before  Congress  and  the  federal  courts. 


ST  ABILITY  SECURED  BY  THE  ROADS  ACTINO  TOOBTHEB. 

This  desirable  end  could  never  have  been  attained  if 
the  several  competing  companies  had  not  been  able  to 
act  in  co5peration.  The  erroneous  popular  opinion  tiut 
railway  competition  must  be  preserved  In  the  public 
interest,  had  it  been  legally  enforced  in  this  territory  » 
generation  ago,  would  have  prevented  absolutely  aojr 
comprehensive  solution  of  the  problem.  Until  CoogreK 
abandons  this  theory  and  treats  railways  as  easentiaUy 
monopolistic,  thereafter  to  be  protected  and  maintained 
as  beneficent  monopolies  through  adequate  governmen- 
tal supervision,  the  lesson  of  the  trunk-line  experieooe 
will  not  have  been  learned.  And,  finally,  the  interest- 
ing fact  that  for  almost  thirty  years  it  has  not  been  ne- 
cessary to  change  either  the  main  system  or,  in  many 
instances,  the  actual  rates  charged  thereonder  is  an 
offset  to  the  contention  that  success  in  railway  open- 
tion  is  to  be  judged  by  the  instability  of  rates,  seekiog 
to  follow  constantly  the  ups  and  downs  of  oommerdal 
conditions.  Certain  modifications,  especially  in  expon 
and  import  traffic,  or  wherever  water  rates  have  to  be 
made  or  met,  are,  of  course,  inevitable.  But  it  is  ab- 
surd to  reason  from  this  that  railway  tariffs  in  tbe 
main  need  to  be  continually  jostled  about  at  the  befaest 
of  the  shipping  public.  Of  course,  if  one  railway  chaoget 
its  rates,  all  the  rest  must  follow.  That  is  the  principtl 
reason  why  many  of  our  rate  schedules  have  been  a» 
uncertain  as  the  weather.  But  there  is  no  reason  why^ 
if  all  parties  in  competition  keep  good  faith  and  ohatrrt 
their  tariffs,  a  schedule  of  class  rates  for  domestic  diip- 
ments  should  not  remain  practically  constant. 

Take  the  rates  on  raw  cotton  from  Mississippi  Rirer 
points  like  Memphis  to  New  England  cities,  for  extin- 
ple.  Was  any  staple  product  ever  subject  to  grester 
fiuctuations  in  price  than  raw  cotton,  varying,  as  It  to 
in  the  last  few  years,  from  five  to  fifteen  centsapoood? 
Yet  through  it  alL  good  yearo  and  bad^whether  for  the 
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plADter  or  the  maoufactnrer,  the  freight  rate  has  stood 
ancbanged  at  fifty-five  cents  per  hundredweight.  In 
the  same  way,  within  the  limits  hereafter  to  be  de- 
Bcribedf  the  trunk-line  rate  system  has  endured  for  a 
geoeratioD.  Founded  upon  sound  and,  consequently, 
defensible  principles,  it  has  promoted  good  feeling  be- 


tween railway  and  shipper.  And  if  the  changes  of 
classification  since  1900  had  not  been  made  one  may 
reasonably  doubt  whether  the  demand  for  federal  leg- 
islation would  have  been  any  more  insistent  through- 
out the  Eastern  Central  States  than  it  now  is  in  New 
England. 


THE  DEMANDS  OF  THE  ANTHRACITE  MINE  WORKERS. 

SINCE  the  great  coal  strike  of  1902  the  gen- 
eral public  has  become  better  informed 
than  ever  before  concerning  the  source  of  the 
inthracite  •  coal  supply,  the  conditions  under 
^hich  it  is  mined,  and  the  efforts  of  the  miners. 
»  better  their  condition.  The  work  of  the  An- 
hracite  Strike  Commission  three  years  ago  did 
nQch  to  disseminate  information  on  these  sub- 
ects.  Since  the  award  of  that  commission  was 
nade,  several  books  have  appeared  which  de- 
tcribe  the  coal  industry  in  this  country  some- 
what minutely.  The  author  of  one  of  these 
rorks,  Mr.  Peter  Roberts,  who  was  himself  an 
xjiert  witness  before  the  commission,  contrib- 
ites  to  the  International  Quarterly  (New  York) 
Ji  exposition  of  the  demands  made  by  the  ari- 
hracite  miners  for  recognition  of  their  union 
nd  the  introduction  of  a  new  wage  scale. 
Mr.  Roberts  states  in  the  beginning  of  his 
rticle  that  there  are  about  160,000  men  em- 
•loyed  in  the  anthracite  collieries,  who  annually 
Toduce  some  67,000,000  tons  of  coal.  The 
perations  of  these  miners  are  scattered  over 
,700  square  miles  of  territory.  While  it  is  true 
bat  anthracite  coal  is  consumed  in  nearly  every 
ttate  in  the  Union,  it  is  also  a  fact  that  nearly  90 
er  cent,  of  the  production  is  consumed  within 
n  area  of  about  140,000  square  miles  in  the  ex- 
reme  northeastern  corner  of  the  United  States, 
n  this  area  dwells  a  population  of  more  than 
9,000,000,  73  per  cent,  of  whom  live  in  incorpo- 
ated  cities,  towns,  or  villages  of  more  tlian  one 
busand  population.  In  the  homes  and  factories 
'here  these  people  live  and  work  are  annually 
onsumed  nearly  50,000,000  tons  of  anthracite, 
lore  than  3,000,000  families  depend  upon  this 
oal  for  heat,  and  it  is  used  to  produce  motive 
ower  in  factories  which  produce  about  50  per 
5nt.  of  our  manufactured  goods.  It  is  true 
lat  for  manufacturing  purposes  the  smaller 
izes  of  anthracite  are  in  competition  with  bitu- 
linous  coal,  but  municipal  regulations  of  larger 
ities  compel  manufacturers  to  use  hard  coal 
ecause  of  its  comparative  smokelessness. 


RECOGNITION    OF   THE    UNION. 

We  hardly  need  to  be  reminded  of  the  distress 
hat  came  to  thousands  of  homes  in  1902  from 


A  GROUP  OF  ANTHRACITE  MINERS. 

the  anthracite  famine.  The  poor  people  of  our 
great  cities  were  paying  a  cent  a  pound  for 
coal,  and  the  suffering  extended  to  many  homes. 
During  the  three  years  that  have  elapsed  since 
work  was  resumed,  in  the  fall  of  1902,  after  the 
intervention  by  President  Roosevelt,  the  supply 
of  anthracite  coal  has  been  steady  and  abundant. 
On  all  sides  it  is  admitted  that  the  industry  has 
prospered.  But  the  mine  workers  have  sub- 
mitted new  demands,  the  award  of  1903  having 
expired  by  limitation.  The  first  of  these  de- 
mands, for  the  recognition  of  the  union  by  the 
anthracite  operators,  is  based  on  the  argument 
by  President  John  Mitchell,  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  that  '*  the  miners  have  as 
much  right  to  select  spokesmen  to  act  for  them, 
to  present  their  grievances,  to  manage  their  af- 
fairs, as  have  the  stockholders  of  any  one  of  the 
anthracite  coal  companies  to  select  oflBcers  to 
perform  like  functions."  It  has  all  along  been 
maintained  by  Mr.  Mitchell  that  permanent  peace 
and   friendly    relations   can   best  be  preserved 
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tlirough  a  tradq.  agreement  entered  into  by  the 
operators  on  the  one  hand  and  the  miners'  union 
on  the  other.  The  operators,  on  their  part,  were 
careful  to  state  explicitly  when  they  entered  into 
arbitration  of  the  strike  of  1902  that  they  were 
unwilling  to  deal  with  the  mine  workers'  union. 
Nevertheless,  Mr.  Mitchell  pressed  the  demand 
for  recognition  before  the  Coal  Strike  Commis- 
sion, which,  however,  declined  to  make  an  award 
upon  this  demand,  not  considering  that  the 
question  of  the  recognition  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  was  within  the  scope  of 
its  jurisdiction.  It  is  easy  to  see  why  the  labor 
leaders  themselves  are  very  desirous  of  this  for- 
mal recognition  of  their  organization.  With 
such  recognition  they  would  be  able  better  to 
coiftrol  and  discipline  their  followers,  and  could 
bring  greater  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  minority 
outside  the  organization.  They  also  desire  the 
establishment  of  a  check-off  system,  whereby 
union  dues  are  collected  by  the  various  compa- 
nies instead  of  by  the  labor  organization  leaders 
themselves. 

THE   EIGHT-HOUR    DAY. 

As  to  the  demand  for  an  eight-hour  day  for 
all  company  men,  with  no  reduction  in  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  wages,  Mr.  Roberts  presents  the  fol- 
lowing classifications  of  anthracite  mine  em- 
ployees showing  the  classes  involved  in  this 
demand  : 

Inside 
Classes.  the  mines. 

Foremen 407 

Assistants 296 

Fire  bosses 901 

Miners 39,848 

Miners*  laborers 31,217 

♦Drivers  and  runners 11,007 

*Door  boys 3,173 

Pnmp  men 953 

♦Company  men 9,186 

♦Other  employees 12,774 

Total 110,382 

Outside 
Classes.  the  mines. 

Superintendents 142 

Foremen 341 

♦Blacksmiths  and  carpenters 2,518 

Engineers  and  firemen 5,240 

♦Slate-pickers  (boys) 12,128 

♦Slate-pickers  (men) 6,599 

Bookkeepers  and  clerks 681 

♦All  other  employees 24,319 

Total 60,968 

Grand  total 161,330 

The  classes  of  employees  marked  with  an 
asterisk,  to  the  number  of  75,705  out  of  a  grand 
total  of  161,330,  are  the  classes  to  bo  benefited 
by  this  demand.     If  about  500  engineers  who 


THE  AREA  INCLUDED  IN  HEAVY  OUTLINE  SHOWS  TBI  FOB^ 
TION  or  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  WHICH  18  CONSl*MEO 
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work  breaker  time  are  added,  we  have  a  total  of 
76,205,  or  47.2  per  cent,  of  the  total  employees 
in  and  around  the  collieries.  The  Coal  Strike 
Commission  reported  that  the  mine  workers  di«l 
not  work  an  average  of  eight  hours  a  day.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  are  pledged  to  establish  the  ei^bt-hoar 
day  in  all  mines  under  their  control,  and,  in 
fact,  have  established  it  in  those  sections  of  the 
bituminous  coal  fields  where  the  mine  workers 
are  well  organized  ;  and  in  the  present  agitation 
the  contract  miners,  who  are  the  skilled  workers 
of  the  hard-coal  industry,  are  championing  the 
cause  of  the  unskilled  workers. 

CAN    THE    INDUSTRY    STAND    A    WAGE    INCBKA8E  ? 

As  to  the  wages  now  actually  received  by  an- 
thracite coal  miners,  it  is  asserted  by  Mr.  Roberts 
that,  notwithstanding  the  advances  granted  in 
1900  and  1902,  together  with  the  operation  of 
the  sliding  scale,  the  average  annual  income  of 
laborers  inside  the  mine  is  less  than  $450,  and 
that  of  outside  laborers  $100  lower.  Common 
laborers  on  railroads  and  in  mills  receive  from 
$1.25  to  $1.50  a  day,  but  if  such  laborers  work- 
three  hundred  days  a  year  their  average  annual 
income  will  exceed  that  of  unskilled  labor  in 
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and  around  anthracite  collieries.     Mr.  Mitchell 
has  declared  that  ''the  very  least  upon  which  an 
unskilled  workman   can   maintain   a   desirable  ' 
standard  of  living  is  $600  a  year." 

This  increase,  if  granted,  would  add  about 
♦4,000,000  to  the  cost  of  production,  provided 
no  improvements  were  effected  in  the  art  of 
transporting,  handling,  and  preparing  coal.  Mr. 
Roberts,  however,  enumerates  several  economies 
tliat  have  already  been  effected  in  mine  labor, 
such  as  the  use  of  compressed-air  and  electric 
locomotives  for  underground  transportation,  au- 
tomatic slate-pickers,  and  the  consolidation  of 
breakers.  He  holds  that  there  is  good  ground 
for  the  prediction  that  if  the  eight-hour  day  is 
established  operators  will  within  two  years  so 
adapt  themselves  to  the  situation  as  to  produce 
as  much  coal  in  eight  hours  as  they  did  in  nine. 
He  says  that  in  certain  years  when  the  labor 
force  has  been  reduced  by  2  per  cent,  the  tonnage 


of  the  product  has  actually  increased  by  more 
than  15  per  cent.  But  even  supposing  the  in- 
creased cost  of  production  of  $4,000,000  were 
to  fall  upon  the  operators,  would  that  justify  an 
advance  in  the  price  of  coal  to  the  public  ?  In 
partial  answer  to  tliis  question  Mr.  Roberts  re- 
publishes a  table  of  quotations  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  showing  the  changes  from  1895  to 
1905  in  the  stock  quotations  of  the  anthracite 
roads.  Comparing  the  income  of  these  railroads 
in  1904  with  that  of  1894j  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
showed  that  the  Reading  gained  101  per  cent.  ; 
the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western,  139  ;  the 
Ontario  &  Western,  118  ;  and  the  Lehigh  Val- 
ley, 120.  In  the  last  three  years,  these  railroads 
have  earned  on  their  capital  stock  from  10  to  25 
per  cent,  per  annum.  In  this  discussion  of  wages 
of  employees  the  public  will  not  lose  sight  of  the 
immense  profits  of  the  anthracite  carriers  re- 
vealed in  their  published  statements  of  earnings. 


THE  INDEPENDENT  VOTER  IN  THE  SOUTH. 


rHE  triumph  of  the  independent  voter  in 
certain  of  the  Northern  and  border  States 
has  aroused  some  interest  and  curiosity,  it  ap- 
pears, south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  The 
Snith   Atlantic    Quarterly  (Trinity  College,   Dur- 


PBOFE8SOR  EDWIN  MIM8. 


ham,  N.  C.)  contains  an  article  by  Professor 
Edwin  Mims  which  hints  at  a  condition  of  rest- 
lessness among  the  younger  generation  of  voters 
in  that  section.  As  to  tlie  need  of  reforms  in 
the  South  as  well  as  in  the  North,  Professor 
Mims  says  : 

Unless  one  believes  that  the  Democratic  party  in  the 
South  is  perfect,  or  as  nearly  perfect  as  any  party  can 
well  be,  or  unless  he  believes  that  no  reforms  are  needed 
anywhere  in  our  body  politic,  he  must  believe  that  here 
and  now  there  is  an  imperative  need  for  the  independ- 
ent voter  to  exercise  the  same  conscience  in  voting 
that  he  has  elsewhere,  and  that  tliere  will  result  the 
same  uplift  of  civic  life,  the  same  heightening  of  civic 
conscience. 

The  victories  of  Governor  Folk,  of  Missouri, 
and  the  successful  uprising  of  independent  Dem- 
ocrats in  Maryland  are  cited  as  examples  to  all 
Southerners  of  lofty  political  aspirations  ;  but 
neither  Maryland  nor  Missouri  falls  strictly  in 
the  category  of  Southern  States.  What  evi- 
dences are  there  of  an  independent  movement 
in  the  South  itself  ?  This  is  Professor  Mims' 
view  of  the  situation  : 

The  independents  in  the  South  have  to  face  the  same 
state  of  affairs  that  the  independents  of  the  North  did 
in  the  '80's,— all  the  better  traditions  connected  with 
one  party,  and  most  of  the  respectable  people  belonging 
to.  the  same  party.  Just  as  George  William  Curtis  and 
his  followers  were  accused  of  being  Democrats  in  dis- 
guise and  of  being  traitors  to  the  "grand  old  party" 
that  had  .saved  the  Union  and  freed  the  slaves,  and  de- 
serters to  a  party  of  Copperheads,  so  the  Southern  inde- 
pendent is  said  to  be  a  Republican  in  disguise,  and  is 
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told  of  the  awfnl  crimes  of  the  reconstruction  era. 
When  all  other  arguments  have  failed,  there  is  the  in- 
evitable appeal  to  the  threatened  domination  of  an  in- 
ferior race  which  is  not  now  even  a  remote  possibility. 
Oh,  no,  there  isn't  any  longer  the  social  ostracism  of 
former  days,  nor  thumbscrew  inquisition  methods,  but 
what  for  this  day  is  almost  as  effective,  the  appeal  to  a 
well-crystallized  public  opinion.  Ridicule,  sentimen- 
talism,  and  authority, — those  three  ancient  methods  of 
dealing  with  the  children  of  light,— are  all  used  to  ef- 
fect. Always  there  is  the  appeal  to  the  illiterate  masses, 
or  to  that  solid  phalanx  of  men  who  have  inherited  the 
passionate  sectionalism  cff  a  generation  of  men  who 
don^t  know  that  the  war  is  over,  or  that  they  are  living 
in  a  new  age  which  teaches  new  duties  and  has  to  do 
with  new  problems.  It  makes  the  blood  boil  in  one's 
veins  to  read,  or  remember,  the  experience  of  William 
L.  Wilson,— as  fine  a  man  as  the  South  has  had  in  these 
thirty  years,— hooted  and  insulted  by  an  audience  of 
his  neighbors  because  he  spoke  for  Palmer  and  Buck- 
ner  in  1896.  His  experience  was  not  unlike  that  of  other 
Grold  Democrats  and  the  supporters  of  President  Roose- 
velt in  the  last  election. 

But  there  are  many  hopeful  signs.  In  1896  there 
were  many  who  voted  for  Palmer  and  Buckner,  and  in 
1900  there  were  many  business  men  who  voted  for 
McKinley  rather  than  Bryan.  In  the  cities  especially 
there  was  very  considerable  bolting.  A  great  many 
more  inwardly  hoped  that  the  nation  would  not  vote  as 
they  voted.  The  writer  knows  of  several  college  facul- 
ties who  voted  almost  to  a  man  for  McKinley.  In  this 
same  year  some  of  the  strongest  newspapers  either  sup- 


ported the  Republican  or  refused  to  support  the  Demo- 
cratic national  ticket. 

THE    SOUTHERN    MUGWUMP'S   CONFESSION   OF  FAHH. 

The  present  hopes  of  the  Southern  independ- 
ent are  summarized  as  follows  ; 

The  victory  of  the  independent  voter  in  the  Sooth. 
or  any  substantial  result  of  his  activity,  is  a  long  way 
oflP,  perhaps,  but  neither  criticism  nor  ridicule  nor  th< 
browbeating  of  a  partisan  press  and  impulsive  dema- 
gogues will  cause  hinv  to  waver  in  bis  determinatioD  to 
use  his  ballot  as  a  sacred  tru.st,  and  to  vote  for  no  man 
in  whom  be  does  not  have  confidence^  and  for  no  plat- 
form to  which  he  cannot  give  his  allegiance.  Rerer- 
encing  profoundly  the  past  deeds  of  Southerners,  and 
loyal  to  the  best  ideals  of  his  people,  he  believes  that  the 
best  thing  that  can  happen  to  the  South  to-day  is  that 
there  shall  be  two  strong  parties,  and  that  there  shall 
be  a  body, — ^a  small  number,  comparatively, — to  bold 
the  balance  of  power  between  these  two.  He  would  like 
to  see  the  Democratic  party  led  by  strong,  coustructite 
leaders,- not  obstructionists  or  temporizers,  but  men 
of  conviction  and  power,  not  relying  on  the  past  achieve 
ments  or  appealing  to  past  memories,  but  working  tot 
definite  end, — men  of  the  type  of  Governor  Folk  and  ei- 
Governor  Aycock.  He  would  like  to  see,  too,— a  bolder 
vision,  it  is  true,— a  stronger  Republican  party,  cuttiog 
itself  loose  from  the  methods  and  traditions  of  the 
past,  and  ridding  itself  of  the  present  unseemly  strug- 
gle for  spoils,  and  appealing  manfully  to  the  sense  aod 
conscience  of  the  South  on  great  national  questions. 


THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  GERMAN  EMIGRATION  FOR  GERMANY 
AND  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


AN  article  discussing  German  emigration,  its 
enormous  decrease  in  the  last  twenty  years, 
the  causes  of  that  decrease,  and  what  German 
emigration  signifies  to  Germany  and  the  United 
States,  appears  in  the  Deutsche  Rundschau,  Exact 
data  of  emigration  are  furnished  by  the  statistical 
annuals,  from  which  the  following  table  is  taken. 
The  latter  indicates  the  number  od  emigrants  in 
every  third  year  from  1882  to  1900,  and,  be- 
ginning with  1902,  annually. 

1882 198,870  18W 24,630 

1886 110,120  1900 22,310 

1888 108,950  1902 82,100 

1891 120,090  1908 38,310 

1894 40,980  1904 ;..  27,980 

The  table  shows  how  enormously  emigration 
has  diminished  since  the  eighties  ;  and  the  de- 
crease is  in  reality  even  more  significant  than 
the  numbers  make  it  appear,  because  the  popu- 
lation of  the  empire  has  in  that  period  increased 
from  less  than  forty-six  million  to  more  than 
fifty-seven  million.  "  The  cause  of  this  phenom- 
enon, so  gratifying  to  our  native  land,"  says 
the  writer,  *'  is  doubtless  to  be  found  in  the  gen- 


eral development  of  every  department  of  indus 
try  and  commerce." 

It  is  shown  that  the  greatest  number  of  emi- 
grants are  furnished  by  the  agricultural  prov 
inces  and  come  from  agricultural  callings ;  this 
being  natural,  "  firstly,  because  it  is  only  agri- 
culture that  can  provide  colonists  who  are  captbk 
of  bringing  new  land  under  cultivation,  and. 
secondly,  because  agriculture  can  engage  only  » 
limited  number  of  people,  in  contradistinction  lo 
manufactures,  since  land  cannot  be  created,  u 
can  be  new  branches  of  industry. 

"Before  we  had  any  manufacturing  indus- 
tries," the  writer  continues,  "  the  surplus  of  popa 
lation  was  obliged  to  emigrate  to  foreign  lands.' 

Now  industry  absorbs  it ;  hence  the  enermous  redac 
tion  in  emigration.  In  confirmation  of  this  view,  in 
countries  having  no  industrial  development,  like  lulj 
and,  in  part,  Austria-Hungary,  emigration,  instead  of 
diminishing,  has  greatly  increased.  Thus,  the  absolute 
number  of  transatlantic  emigrants  from  Italy  in  19i^ 
was  six  times,  that  from  Austria-Hungary  seven  tiroes, 
greater  than  that  from  Germany,  and  this  with.  »  ^ 
smaller  population  than  ours.  But  such  an  exodus  i» 
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we,  too,  still  in  a  measure  had  twenty  ytors  ago  must 
necessarily  sensibly  weaken  a  land  in  defensive  force, 
u>  the  advantage  of  the  i>oints  of  destination  of  the 
emigrants;  thus,  the  practical  Yankee  reckons  every 
immigrant  as  a  gain  of  $400. 

Wliither,  asks  the  writer,  "is  our  German 
emiffration  directed  ?  "  The  answer  is  furnished 
bv  the  subjoined  table  : 


German  blood  of  former  generations  which  runs  in 
their  veins,  there  are  twenty-five  millions  of  (Jerman  or 
Austro-Grerman  extraction,  of  the  first  or  second  gen- 
eration. This  blood-kinship  must  gradually  make  it- 
self felt  more  and  more,  and  draw  the  two  nations  closer 
together.  Various  indications  of  this  are  apparent.  As 
a  single  example,  let  us  here  recall  the  exchange  of  pro- 
fessors, which  at  any  rate  betrays  a  common  striving 
for  intellectual  ideals.  .  .  .  Viewed  from  such  stand- 


Year. 

United 
States. 

Brazil. 

Argentina. 

Canada. 

Rest  of 
America. 

Australia. 

Africa. 

Asia. 

\m 

102JBB0 
94,360 

113,040 
85.900 
20,340 
19,700 
19.910 
29,210 
33,650 
26,080 

1,710 

1,120 

3,770 

1,290 

940 

360 

400 

810 

690 

360 

720 

1,280 

630 

870 

seo 

270 
230 
310 
230 
310 

690 
200 
980 
1,490 
540 
140 
10 
180 
480 
830 

910 

500 

160 

390 

680 

60 

40 

60 

20 

4 

600 
640 
440 
230 
320 
200 
220 
240 
160 
100 

290 
330 
600 
760 
1,110 
180 
»50 
110 
230 
80 

70 

\m 

230 

\m 

100 

\m 

150 

iw 

140 

190) 

1 

1901 

6 

1«K 

2 

1903 

I9U4 

2 

Of  German  emigration  to  the  United  States, 
this  writer  says  : 

Since  1830,  five  million  Germans  have  emigrated  to 
the  United  States,  and  of  the  present  eighty  million 
American  inhabitants  it  is  reckoned  that,  excluding  the 


points,  emigration  assumes  a  totally  different  aspect. 
While  the  great  exodus  of  the  last  century  meant  a  di- 
rect weakening  of  the  German  realm,  emigration  in  its 
present  measure  must  be  regarded  as  a  natural  proceed- 
ing,— one  that  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  ties  of  blood 
which  bind  us  to  other  nations  may  not  waste  away. 


GERMAN  SHIPBUILDING  AND  SHIPPING  INDUSTRIES. 


PREFACING  his  thesis  with  a  tribute  to  Ger- 
man  commercial  achievement  in  spite  of 
rery  slender  natural  resources,  Mr.  J.  Ellis  Bar- 
:er  contributes  to  the  Contemporary  Review  a 
triking  account  of  the  shipping  and  shipbuild- 
ng  triumphs  of  Germany. 

He  points  out  the  great  disadvantage  under 
irbich  Germany  lies  in  the  great  distance  of  her 
oal  and  iron  from  the  sea.  He  recalls  how  in 
872  General  von  Strosch,  on  becoming  head 
i  the  German  Admiralty,  made  it  his  motto, 
Without  German  shipbuilding  we  cannot  get 
D  eflBcient  German  fleet,"  and  laid  down  the  prin- 
iple  that  all  German  warships  should  be  built  in 
lerman  yards  and  of  German  material.  In  1879, 
Hsmarck,  in  introducing  the  policy  of  protection, 
ave  complete  free  trade  to  the  German  ship- 
uilding  industry,  which,  from  a  fiscal  point  of 
iew,  was  carried  on  outside  the  German  frontier, 
[e  also  converted  the  private  railways  of  Prus- 
ia  into  state  railways,  and  arranged  that  heavy 
iw  material  used  in  German  shipbuilding  should 
p  carried  over  state  railways  at  rates  barely 
overing  cost.  However,  the  German  shipown- 
rs  still  bought  their  ships  from  Britain.  But 
1  1884  Bismarck  gave  subsidies  to  the  North 
rennan  Lloyd  for  a  line  of  mail  steamers  on  con- 
ition  that  the  new  ships  should  be  of  German 


material  and  manufacture.  This  was  the  founda- 
tion of  tlie  German  shipbuilding  trade.  The 
Vulcan  Company  since  1890  has  built  the  fastest 
liners  afloat.  The  iron  and  steel  shipping  built 
in  Germany  has  risen  from  24,000  tons  in  1885 
to  255,000  tons  in  1900.  Capital  in  iron  ship- 
building yards  has  risen  from  15,000,000  marks 
in  1880  to  66,000,000  marks  in  1900.  The  divi- 
dends on  ordinary  shipbuilding  stock  averaged, 
in  1900,  over  10  per  cent.  A  recent  German 
writer  is  quoted  as  saying  : 

Although  Great  Britain  is  in  many  respects,  espe- 
cially by  the  proximity  of  coal  and  iron  to  the  ship- 
yards, more  favorably  situated  than  is  Germany,  we 
neutralize  these  natural  advantages  by  a  more  thorough 
technical  training,  by  a  better  organization,  and  by 
cooperation  both  in  the  shipping  trade  and  in  ship- 
building. 

The  gigantic  German  trusts  have  been  formed, 
not  to  rob  the  German  consumer,  but  to  protect 
the  German  producer  and  to  kill  the  non-Ger- 
man producer.  The  fleet  of  German  steamships 
has  risen  from  81,000  tons  in  1871  to  1,739,000 
in  1904.     The  writer  thus  sums  up  : 

Notwithstanding  the  most  disadvantageous  natural 
conditions  for  shipbuilding  and  shipping  which  can  be 
imagined,  and  notwithstanding  the  former  disinclina- 
tion of  German  business  men  to  embaik  ^^P^^P^ 
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building  and  shippings  the  Grerman  Grovernment  has 
succeeded,  at  a  comparatively  trifling  cost  to  the  nation, 
in  overcoming  all  the  apparently  insurmountable  ob- 
stacles and  in  artificially  creating  a  powerful,  success- 
ful, and  wealth-creating  new  industry  which  is  now  the 
pride  of  Grermany  and  the  envy  of  many  nations. 

He  points  out  that  the  German  Government 
has  a  rigid  policy  neither  of  protection  nor  of 
free  trade,  but  applies  protection  and  free  trade 
in  doses  to  fit  the  case. 

Clearly  recognizing  the  disadvantages  of  weak  and 
unaided  individualism,  and  of  unsupported  govern- 
mental initiative  and  indiscriminate  governmental  aid, 
the  German  Government  has  known  how  to  stimulate 
private  enterprise  into  action  without  making  it  effete 
and  teaching  it  to  rely  entirely  on  the  state,  as  private 
enterprise  so  often  does  when  it  is  aided  by  the  state  in 
an  injudicious  maimer.  The  German  Government  has 
known  how  to  combine  successfully  the  two  most  pow- 
erful factors,  governmentalism  and  individualism. 


This  writer  praises  the  German  Gx^vemment 
for  not  following  out  the  protectionist  pro- 
grammes of  the  United  States  and  France,  On 
this  point  he  says  : 

Not  protection,  but  a  sweeping  and  generaUiinf 
economic  policy,  which  has  been  dictated  in  the  United 
States  and  France  by  unpractical  doctrinaires  and  bj 
the  will  of  an  impetuous  and  ignorant  populace  led  by 
a  popular  cry,  has  killed  the  shipping  trade  of  those 
countries.  .  .  .  Therefore,  German  statesmen  adapt 
tl)eir  action  to  circumstances,  and  they  are  guided  in 
their  action,  not  by  German  economic  scientists,  bat  by 
practical  business  men  whom  they  consult.  Theee  an 
the  reasons  which  have  brought  it  about  that  German j 
has  succeeded  in  developing  a  great,  prosperous,  aad 
successful  shipping  and  shipbuilding  industry  notwitb- 
standing  the  greatest  obstacles. 

<*Its  economic  policy  is  not  *  scientific,'  butii 
deliberately  unscientific  and  empirical." 


GERMANY  AND  THE  ENGLISH  LIBERALS. 


THE  accession  to  power,  in  England,  of  a 
strong  Liberal  government  can  hardly  be 
other  than  pleasing  to  the  foreign  and  colonial 
politicians  of  the  W  ilhelmstrasse,  Berlin.  A 
Liberal  party,  moreover,  crossed,  if  one  may  use 
the  term,  with  so  many  different  political  strains 
as  to  warrant  the  somewhat  comprehensive  name 
of  **  Social  Democratic  "  being  applied  to  it  will 
be  all  the  more  acceptable  to  the  successors  of 
Bismarck,  bent,  as  they  are,  on  carrying  into  ex- 
ecution the  grandiose  schemes  of  world-policy 
and  colonial  extension  which  that  statesman  in- 
augurated a  generation  or  more  ago. 

Bismarck,  it  may  be  stated,  laid  down,  in  the 
early  eighties,  definite  lines  of  policy  in  the  mat- 
ter of  colonial  expansion,  which,  in  broad  issues, 
have  been  religiously  followed  to  the  present 
day.  His  colonial  policy  is  the  only  one  which 
remains  in  principle  even  as  the  chancellor  con- 
ceived it ;  it  has  escaped,  except  in  detail, 
drastic  revision  by  the  Emperor  William,  and  it 
is  certain  that  international  coincidences  which 
forward  or  retard  that  policy  are  essentially  of 
the  same  nature  to-day  as  they  were  in  1874, 
when  Bismarck  began  to  dream  of  a  Fatherland 
beyond  the  seas. 

That  being  the  case,  the  existence  of  a  power- 
ful Liberal  cabinet  in  Downing  Street  must 
mean  a  recrudescence  of  activity  in  German 
colonial  enterprise,  for  the  good  reason  that  it 
has  only  been  possible  for  Germany  to  grow,  in 
point  of  colonial  territory,  when  anti-jingo  gov- 
ernments have  sat  at  Westminster.  Not  only  is 
the  anti-jingo  element   paramount   among   the 


English  materialists  to-day,  but  the  govemmeBt  I 
has  pledged  itself  to  effect  so  many  domestic  re- 
forms of  first-class  importance  that  the  question 
of  an  aggressive  British  colonial  policy,  such  u 
characterized  the  last  administration,  is  not  for 
a  moment  to  be  considered. 

In  the  Preusstsche  Jahrbucher,  Dr.  Emil  Da- 
niels, the  well-known  Berlin  publicist,  author  of 
**  Gladstone,"  in  an  article  entitled  '<  Bismarck 
and  the  British  Liberals,'*  points  out  the  varioiu 
landmarks  along  the  line  of  march  of  German 
colonial  expansion  that  characterized  Bismarck's 
forward -policy  ever  since  the  first  advance  was 
made.  The  possibility  of  inaugurating  any  co- 
lonial power  whatever  depended  so  much  on 
complications  in  the  European  situation  at  vari- 
ous periods,  all  of  which  Bismarck  turned  to  the 
furtherance  of  his  plans,  that  the  article  is  prac 
tically  a  summary  of  those  events  which  have 
led  to  Gennany's  critical  position  in  European 
politics  at  the  present  time. 

The  modern  world -policy  of  Germany  begaa 
in  September,  1872,  Dr.  Daniels  tells  us,  with 
the  meeting  of  the  Emperors  of  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, and  Russia  at  Berlin. 

To  this  meeting  the  Czar  Alexander  11.  came  with  a 
heart  full  of  bitterness  toward  Great  Britain,  wboie 
jingoistic  and  qaasi-repnblican  tendencies,  be  was  000- 
vinced,  were  a  menace  to  the  world^s  peace.  All  three 
emperors  were  then,  as  true  believers  in  rule  by  divine 
right,  attached  to  principles  of  monarchical  govwD- 
ment  conceived  on  feudalistic  rather  than  constitational 
lines.  Bismarck,  on  the  other  hand,  combined  in  bis 
statesmanship  many  of  the  attributes  of  the  late  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill ;  he  waa  a  flrni  belimr  in  the 
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A  GERMAN  CARTOON  PAPER  BEES  DANGER  IN  THE  ANGIXK7APANE8B  A LLIANCE.-«n<KWf rodotec/l  (Berlin). 

"People  of  Europe,  look  out  for  your  colonies  I "    (American  readers  will  recall  the  German  Kaiser's  famous  cartoon 

on  the  Yellow  Peril.) 


eople's  ultimate  sovereignty,  a  toi*y-democrat,  yet, 
trough  his  early  training  and  by  his  hereditary  in- 
tincts  as  an  aristocrat,  inclined  to  put  a  benevolent  re- 
iriction  on  popular  power.  All  but  omnipotent  in 
Europe  at  this  time,  he  was  successful  in  iinposing  his 
ill  upon  the  three  emperors  so  far  as  to  obtain  their 
icit  consent  to  his  exercising,  in  his  capacity  as  Imperial 
hancellor,  similar  powers  to  those  which  go  to  make 
le  English  Prime  Minister  the  real  ruler  of  Great 
ritain.  This  concession  once  obtained,  by  that  diplo- 
latic  finesse  of  which  he  was  a  master,  he  determined 
»  take  advantage  of  the  situation  then  existing  in 
urope  to  inaugurate  his  plans  for  colonial  expansion, 
is  attitude  may  be  defined  by  a  statement  he  made 
lout  that  time,  to  the  following  effect :  '*  My  position 
•ward  foreign  governments  springs,  not  from  antip- 
hy  to  them,  but  from  the  good  or  evil  they  may  do 
»  Prussia.  .  .  .  The  only  country  1  have  ever  had  real 
mpathy  with  is  England." 

England,  then  governed  by  Gladstone,  was, 
owever,  distrustful  of  him.  It  was  surmised, 
id  correctly,  that  Bismarck  would  take  advan- 
ige  of  the  isolation  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
itterness  of  feeling  entertained  toward  her  by 
ussia,  France,  and  Italy  to  obtain  from  her, 
nder  promise  of  German  support,  concessions 
I  one  or  other  part  of  the  world,  it  being  then 


known  in  England  that  the  idea  of  a  colonial 
policy,  and,  of  necessity,  a  navy  to  support  that 
policy,  was  germinating  in  the  chancellor's  mind. 
The  cession  of  the  island  of  Heligoland  to  Ger- 
many was  broached  as  early  as  1874,  only  to 
meet  with  a  blunt  refusal  from  the  British  Cabi- 
net. The  adoption  of  a  different  attitude  by 
Bismarck  toward  England  soon  followed. 

Beset  with  difficulties  in  its  attempts  to  make 
the  Sultan  recognize  the  spirit  of  modern  inter- 
national law,  either  by  threats  or  persuasion, 
the  British  Government  endeavored,  through  its 
ambassador  in  Berlin,  to  interest  the  chancellor, 
whose  anti-Turkish  sentiments  corresponded 
with  those  held  by  English  Liberals.  Bis- 
marck declined,  on  the  grounds  that  the  solution 
of  the  difficulty  lay  without  his  sphere, — that  it 
remained  for  the  interested  Mediterranean  powers 
to  settle  it, — a  reply  which  at  the  present  mo- 
ment is  an  interesting  commentary  on  the  Mo- 
roccan imbroglio  of  our  days,  since  it  shows 
that,  sincere  or  not,  Bismarck  could  give  the 
appearance  of  a  logical  attitude  to  his  refusal  to 
cooperate  in  the  Mediterranean,  Germany  hav- 
ing  no  interests  in  that  q»«t5ib^f^ed  by^OOglC 
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In  the  question  of  the  occupation  of  Egypt  by 
the  British, — the  logical  consequence  of  having 
assumed  control  of  the  Suez  Canal  by  the  pur- 
chase of  Ismail  Pasha's  holdings,  —  Bismarck 
saw  his  chance  and  seized  it. 

He  pressed  the  British  Government  to  make  the  oc- 
cupation effective,  knowing  that  England,  in  the  face 
of  France^s  indignation  at  what  amounted  practically 
to  a  seizure,  as  well  as  Russia's  undisguised  hostility  to 
the  move,  mnst  have  a  supporter  in  Europe.  Glad- 
stone, no  lover  of  Bismarck,  was  forced  to  accept  the 
offer  of  friendship  of  the  powerful  chancellor,  only 
to  find  himself  faced  anew  with  a  suggestion  as  to  the 
cession  of  Heligoland.  The  question  was  postponed,  to 
come  up  for  consideration  at  another  time.  Bismarck 
was,  however,  impatient,  and  showed  his  annoyance  by 
taking  a  decided  stand  against  England  on  the  question 
of  Egyptian  finances  in  his  support  of  Grerman  bond- 
holders, an  infinitesimal  number  when  compared  with 
British  and  French.  The  result  was  a  deadlock  which 
gave  rise  to  a  situation  sufficiently  analogous  to  that  of 
Algecir&s  to  make  it  remarkable,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  Germany  is  now  carrying  on  her  world-policy  on 


Bismarckian   lines.    Bismarck  was  "  earth  -  hungry," 
and  he  was  only  pacified  by  concessions  in  Africa. 

In  these  moves  it  is  to  be  noted,  for  future  ref- 
erence, that  the  chancellor  took  advantage  of  the 
traditional  disinclination  of  the  Liberal  party  to 
undertake  wars  for  the  purpose  of  territorial  ex 
pansion  or  to  prevent  colonial  extension  by  other 
countries.  From  Disraeli  lie  received  nothinfr. 
and  the  eventual  cession  of  Heligoland  in  iss:* 
was  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  '*  graceful  con 
cessions  "  which  led  to  the  decline  and  fall  of  tlu' 
Tory  party,  and  to  the  arrival,  after  dark  and  t>r 
tuous  strivings,  of  the  triumphant  Liberali.sm  oi 
the  present,  the  authoritative  representatives  «'f 
which  have  already  defined  their  policy  so  clear- 
ly, as  regards  South  Africa  and  India,  as  to 
warrant  it  a  fair  assumption  that  Germany,  re 
lying  on  the  British  Liberal  party's  expres8e<i  in- 
tention to  look  first  after  its  own  house,  may  lay 
aside,  for  tlie  present,  the  idea  of  war  in  order  to 
enter  on  an  era  of  aggressive  colonial  expansion 


WILL  THE  DUMA  GRANT  AUTONOMY  TO  POLAND? 


A  SURVEY  of  the  history  of  Poland  since 
the  disastrous  results  of  the  uprising  of 
1863-64  appears  in  the  Russian  magazine  Mir 
Bozhi,  The  writer  (Vasilevski)  asserts  that  the 
terrible  failure  of  forty  years  ago  has  exerted  an 
evil  influence  on  the  entire  subsequent  history 
of  the  Polish  people. 

The  flower  of  the  Polish  youth  perished  in  those  con- 
flicts with  the  Russian  army.  The  most  prominent  and 
energetic  champions  of  national  independence  and  of 
the  interests  of  the  peasantry  were  hanged,  shot,  or  ban- 
ished to  Siberia.  The  reactionaries  Ruthlessly  destroyed 
everything  that  had  even  the  appearance  of  being  op- 
posed to  the  interests  of  imperial  Russia.  All  Polish  in- 
stitutions were  replaced  by  others  with  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  promoting  complete  Russification.  Oppressed 
and  persecuted  at  every  step,  disheartened  by  disaster, 
and  having  lost  its  fiower,  the  Polish  people  became 
filled  with  a  somber  apathy.  This  apathy,  amounting 
to  a  complete  political  indifference,  characterized  the 
generation  of  Poles  following  the  fighters  of  *63.  This, 
with  the  emig^tion  after  the  uprising,  left  but  little 
hope  among  the  Poles. 

Realizing  their  utter  hopelessness,  "disillu- 
sioned and  exhausted,  the  '  intelligensia '  of  Rus- 
sian Poland  broke  away  from  its  old  ideals." 
Polish  leaders  began  to  gradually  work  out  a 
new  political  creed  quite  different  from  the  old 
traditional  one.  The  new  creed  and  the  new 
opinions  were  the  result  of  the  terrible  catas- 
trophe and  of  fundamental  changes  in  the  social 
and  economic  structure  of  the  Kingdom  of  Po- 
land.    The  new  leaders  who  had  come  to  the 


front  created  a  new  set  of  ideals,  better  suited 
to  the  material  interests  of  the  bourgeois  class, 
which  had  now  become  predominant. 

The  landless  proletariat  of  the  rural  districts  begao 
to  concentrate  in  the  large  cities.  Warsaw,  Li^dz,  Cbcns- 
tohova,  and  other  cities  became  the  centers  of  imporUot 
industrial  development.  Their  population  increa.<«(1 
rapidly,  almost  in  American  fashion.  Coincident  with 
this  growth  was  also  the  growth  of  an  urban  educated 
class,  whose  sole  interests  were  bound  up  in  the  develop 
mentof  commerce  and  manufactures.  .  .  .  Meanwhile, 
the  industrial  growth  of  the  country  had  brought  into 
the  public  arena,  not  only  the  bourgeois  tradesmen,  hot 
the  union  and  industrial  workers. 

It  was  in  the  end  of  the  seventies  that  tlie 
Socialist  movement  began  in  Poland.  The  first 
leaders  of  the  Socialist  groups,  however,  were 
still  somewhat  doctrinaire.  It  was  tlie  growth 
of  the  labor  movement  that  forced  them  intotho 
active  political  contest.  It  may  be  said  that  up 
to  the  middle  eighties  of  the  past  centurj'  all 
sections  of  Polish  society  kept  aloof  from  politics. 

The  Conservative  nobles  tried  to  forget  their  roman- 
tic ideals.  The  Liberals  claimed  that  no  matter  how 
bad  conditions  may  be  there  is  always  a  direction  in 
which  society  can  work  out  its  own  salvation.  Finall}' 
came  the  Socialists,  who  substituted  for  the  entire 
political  programme  of  the  day  certain  rather  general 
phrases  about  a  universal  social  involution  which  ww 
to  solve  all  social  and  political  questions. 

Meanwhile,  actual  life  in  Poland  developed 
independently  of  these  theories.     The    Russi/i- 

cation    process    continued.    A%^fy^t^  directed 
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chiefly  against  the  interests  of  the  educated 
classes,  this  policy  soon  penetrated  deeper.  By 
the  end  of  the  seventies  the  Polish  language  had 
been  crowded  out  of  the  city  and  the  rural  schools, 
the  rural  courts,  and  all  of  the  community 
governments.  The  ultimate  purpose  of  such 
measures,  the  aim  of  Russification,  is  thus  dis- 
cussed : 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  imperial  government,  on  the 
oDe  hand,  to  increase  the  number  of  Russians  in  Poland, 
and,  on  the  other,  to  compel  as  large  a  number  of  Poles 
aspossible  to  leave  their  fatherland.  .  .  .  Simultaneous 
with  this  mechanical  crowding  of  the  Polish  element 
and  its  replacement  by  Russians  there  is  evident  in  the 
Russifying  policy  of  the  government  the  conscious, 
definite,  attempt  to  kill  the  Polish  language.    Banks, 
factories,  and  all  kinds  of  public  societies  and  other 
i«nji-pnblic  bodies  are  compelled  to  carry  on  their  cor- 
respondence in  Russian.    Further,  the  imperial  govern- 
ment assures  the  Russian  element  complete  legal  im- 
munity.   Disgraceful  abuses  of  government  and  social 
rights  on  the  part  of  the  bureaucracy  are  constantly 
overlooked,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  are  well  known 
at  St,  Petersburg.    The  police  have  formed  a  compact 
with  horse  thieves  and  "hold-up  "  men,  and  divide  with 
them  their  booty.    This  has  become  an  almost  normal 
phenomenon  throughout  the  Kingdom  of  Poland.  .  .  . 
Further,  there  must   not  be  forgotten  the  energetic 
propaganda,  of  Greek  orthodoxy.    The  missions  of  the 
Russian  Orthodox   Church   throughout   Poland   and 
Lithuania  display  an  almost  feverish  anxiety  for  "con- 
versions."   Frequently  Catholic  orphans  are  bought  by 
the  state  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  them  up  in  the 
orthodox  faith.     It  is  cheaper  to  have  a  child  baptized 
by  an  orthodox  priest  than  by  a  Polish  Roman  Catholic 
priest  Orthodox  churches  are  built  wherever  there  are 
a  score  or  two  of  Russians,  and  the  cost  of  construction 
must  be  borne  by  the  Polish  Catholics. 

It  is  at  this  point  in  the  Russification  process 
that  the  hostility  of  the  Polish  peasantry  is 
aroused.  The  Polish  masses  are  devoutly,  almost 
fanatically,  attached  to  the  religion  of  their  fa- 
thers, and  the  proselyting  activities  of  the  ortho- 
dox congregations  soon  aroused  obstinate  and 
violent  opposition  from  the  peasants.  It  is  this 
phase  of  Russification  which,  "to  a  spectator 
passively  watching  the  political  occurrences  that 
agitate  Polish  society,"  is  converting  the  Polish 
peasant,  gradually  but  surely,  into  an  active  anti- 
Russian  political  element. 

The  Polish  laboring  classes  are  maturing  politically, 
-even  more  rapidly  than  are  the  peasants.  They  are 
t)ecoming  keenly  conscious  of  their  antagonism  to  Rus- 
na.  They  have  kept  alive  the  traditions  of  their  part 
n  the  uprising  against  the  Muscovite.  Thus,  the  hatred 
)f  Russian  rule,  which  has  never  quite  disappeared  from 
he  city  population,  is  communicated  to  the  new  arriv- 
ils  from  the  country.  The  growth  of  socialism,  raore- 
>ver,  has  given  rise  to  incessant  conflicts  between  Polish 
(vorkingmen  and  Russian  police.  Since  1878,  working- 
nen  in  Warsaw  have  been  arrested  so  frequently  that 
t  baa  seemed  to  be  the  normal  activity  of  city  life. 


The  Polish  Nationalist  movement  was  born  in 
the  later  eighties.  It  has  set  before  itself  a 
definite  political  programme.  A  few  years  later, 
socialism  also  adopted  definite  political  aims. 
And  finally  came  the  Conservative  Liberal 
groups,  with  their  programme  of  national  politi- 
cal activities.  In  1886,  a  secret  patriotic  organi- 
zation, known  as  the  Polish  League,  was  organ- 
ized among  Polish  emigrants  in  Switzerland. 
Its  object  was  to  unite  all  the  heterogeneous 
elements  and  to  organize  and  concentrate  all  na- 
tional effort  for  the  reestablishment  of  Polish 
independence.  Its  success  was  marked.  Very 
soon  it  had  an  organ,  the  weekly,  Glos  (Voice), 
in  Warsaw.  This  journal,  which  appeared  in 
the  latter  part  of  1886,  represented  the  reaction 
against  the  political  indifference  of  the  preced- 
ing generation. 

The  Nationalistic  tendencies  which  found  ut- 
terance in  the  columns  of  this  journal  called 
down  the  wrath  and  persecution  of  the  Russian 
censorship.  The  Nationalists  were  then  forced 
to  resort  to  "  subterranean  "  literature.  A  num- 
ber of  pamphlets,  dealing  largely  with  Russian 
abuses  in  Poland,  appeared  in  Galicia  in  1892- 
94.  Finally,  however,  the  Glos  was  suppressed, 
numerous  arrests  were  made,  and  the  ''intelli- 
gensia  "  largely  emigrated  to  Galicia.  The  Polish 
Socialist  party  was  founded  in  1893,  and  it  repre- 
sented the  union  of  all  the  socialistic  organiza- 
tions. It  concentrated  its  efforts  on  the  work 
of  organization  and  concentration  among  the 
working  people  of  the  large  industrial  centers. 
In  1894  it  began  to  issue  its  journal,  the  Rabot- 
nik  (Workingman),  which  has  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  life  of  the  Polish  labor  move- 
ment. Meanwhile,  the  party  of  the  National 
Democrats  was  organized.  The  former  editor 
of  the  Glos  removed  to  Galicia  and  began  the 
publication  there  of  the  Pan- Polish  Review. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  nineties,  the  National 
Democracy  gradually  lost  its  revolutionary  char- 
acter and  became  a  party  of  extreme  national- 
ism. This  attitude  resulted  in  indifference,  if 
not  opposition,  to  the  aspirations  of  the  various 
peoples  which  had  once  been  subject  to  the 
Poles, — the  Lithuanians  and  the  White  Russians, 
including  even  the  Jews.  The  National  Democ- 
racy admits  that  it  cannot  decide  now  on  a 
definite  programme  looking  toward  the  gaining 
of  independence.  Its  immediate  aim  is  »*the 
guidance  of  the  people  toward  political  activity 
under  the  governmental  conditions  of  the  three 
empires  which  divided  the  Polish  common- 
wealth." 

Having  given  up  the  thought  of  political  independ- 
ence in  the  immediate  future,  the  National  Democracy 
keeps  for  its  aim  the  eucourageme^^(j>f^  (^many-sided 
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achievement  of  the  inner  life  of  the  Polish  people  .  .  . 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the 
growth  of  the  Polish  Socialist  party  was  shown 
to  be  remarkable,  not  only  in  the  industrial  cen- 
ters, but  also  in  the  rural  districts.  It  soon 
brought  out  an  organ  especially  for  the  peasants, 
entitled  the  Peasants^  Gazette.  By  means  of  its 
agitators  sent  into  the  villages,  this  Socialist 
party  succeeded  in  establishing  itself  firmly. 

The  Japanese  War  and  the  weakening  of  the 
bureaucratic  rigiine  was  highly  significant  in 
the  growth  of  all  Polish  parties.  By  the  peace 
of  Portsmouth  an  impetus  was  given  to  the 
revolutionary  movement.  The  railroad  strikes 
throughout  the  empire,  and,  finally,  the  general 
tie-up  of  business,  compelled  the  government 
to  capitulate.  The  manifesto  of  October  30 
announced  the  entrance  of  Russia  to  the  fam- 
ily of  constitutional  governments.  In  Warsaw, 
then  in  a  state  of  siege,  this  manifesto  was 
hailed  as  a  positive  assurance  of  the  entrance  of 
the  Polish  people  upon  a  new  era  of  constructive 
work  and  peaceful  development. 

All  Poland  was  seized  with  a  single  aspiration,— to 
begin  a  new  life  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  rigime,  to  cure 
the  terrible  wounds  received  by  the  Polish  people  dur- 
ing a  century  of  suffering.  At  that  moment  no  one 
thought  of  separation.  The  watchword  of  the  great 
majority  was  **  autonomy,  on  the  foundation  created  by 
the  Constitutional  Assembly  of  Warsaw."  All  the 
parties,  including  the  Socialists,  and  even  the  Concilia- 
tion group,  expressed  themselves  in  favor  of  a  constitu- 
tional council  in  the  old  capital  of  the  commonwealth. 
This  watchword  became  the  minimum  upon  which  all 
the  serious  factors  in  Polish  life  were  willing  to  unite. 
What  was  the  answer  of  St.  Petersburg  f  The  declara- 
tion of  a  state  of  siege  in  all  the  ten  governments  of 
Poland. 

An  Unbiased  German  View  of  the  Kaiser's 
Polish  Policy. 

An  increased  anxiety  as  to  the  fate  of  their 
Polish  possessions  appears  to  have  been  brought 
about  in  the  minds  of  Prussian  statesmen  by 
the  possibility  of  autonomy  being  granted  to  Rus- 
sian Poland.  The  German  colonization  scheme, 
despite  its  unmistakable  failure  so  far,  is  being 
pushed  with  vigor.  In  a  recent  *' speech  from 
the  throne "  to  the  Prussian  Diet  the  German 
Emperor  referred  to  the  increasing  sales  of  land 
by  Germans  to  Poles.  Commenting  on  this,  he 
exhorted  the  German  landed  proprietors  in  the 
East  Mark  (Prussian  Poland)  to  beware  of  less- 
ening German  influence  in  this  way.  This  atti- 
tude of  a  constitutional  monarch  in  advising  one 
class  of  his  citizens  not  to  sell  land  to  another  class 
is  not  relished  by  many  Germans.  A  Prussian 
writer,  Professor  Hans  Delbrueck  (in  an  article 
in  the  Preussische  Jahrhuchtr^  of  Berlin),  reviews 


the  entire  history  of  Prussian  policy  toward  the 
Poles,  and  comes  to  some  rather  negative  con- 
clusions. He  refers  to  the  recent  declaration  of 
Lieutenant-General  von  Mueller,  leader  of  the 
Ostmarkenverein  (the  society  for  colonizing  Ger- 
mans on  Polish  lands),  in  which  the  latter  said  : 

The  objects  of  this  association  are :  To  make  every 
school  thoroughly  German,  every  public  meeting  Ger- 
man, and  every  government  official  German  ;  to  print 
the  German  text  before  the  Polish  in  every  Polish  news- 
paper, and— may  God  grant  it  I— to  preach  only  German 
from  the  pulpit  some  day.  Such  is  the  East  Mark  of  the 
future  as  I,  an  old  Prussian  soldier,  would  wish  toiseeit. 

Commenting  on  this  utterance,  Professor  Del- 
brueck observes  : 

The  danger  is  not  in  the  fact  that  Polish  is  spoken 
in  the  East  Mark  of  Prussia.  The  danger  is  that  fully 
10  per  cent,  of  the  subjects  of  the  Prussian  King,  who 
sit  together  in  compact  masses  on  a  highly  dangeroiki 
frontier,  instead  of  feeling  attachment  to  PruadA, 
thoroughly  hate  the  state. 

This  danger,  Professor  Delbrueck  declares,  is 
due  to  the  Prussian  policy  of  repression.  This 
policy,  he  further  declares,  has  resulted  in  an 
increase  of  Polish  influence  and  population  in 
the  disputed  territory.  In  the  year  1904.  ve 
are  told,  in  the  provinces  of  Posen  and  West 
Prussia,  twenty-nine  estates  were  lost  to  (jer 
manism.  During  this  period,  tlie  entire  eflForta 
of  the  colonization  society  resulted  in  only 
eighteen  peasants'  holdings  and  one  drug  stora 
Not  only  is  this  actually  a  fact  to-day,  continuefi 
Professor  Delbrueck,  but  it  is  liable  to  be  worse 
for  Germanism  in  the  future. 

Every  German  farmer  who  intends  to  buy  land  in 
the  East  Mark  must  reckon  with  this  possibility,— 
either  he  himself  or  his  descendants  may  some  time  be 
forced  to  sell,  and  this  involves  ruin.  There  are  uo 
German  buyers,  and  the  government  will  not  permit 
him  to  sell  to  Poles.  Is  it  right  that,  even  from  the 
most  intensely  national  standpoint,  such  a  sacrifice 
should  be  imposed  on  any  man  ?  German  buyers  can 
scarcely  be  found  for  lands  in  this  part-  of  the  empire, 
but  Poles  are  ever  ready  to  buy,  even  at  the  high- 
est price.  The  large  supply  of  gold  which  the  colo- 
nization commission  has  brought  into  the  Elast  Mark 
has  raised  the  price  of  land  and  increased  the  credit  of 
the  Poles.  The  value  of  their  estates  to-day  is  more 
than  twice  as  great  as  that  twenty  years  ago.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  fact,  the  Poles  have  now  an  abundant 
businass  capital  and  are  increasingly  prosperous  eco- 
nomically. .  Therefore,  they  will  pay  any  price  to  retain 
or  acquire  Polish  land.  The  Pole,  indeed,  must  buy 
land,  since  he  is  debarred  from  holding  government 
office  and  has  no  other  means  of  making  a  living  fur 
himself. 

**It  seems  to  me,"  declares  Professor  Del- 
brueck, in  conclusion,  "  that  it  is  high  time  for 
our  statesmen  to  enter  on  a  new  and  thorougb 
examination  of  the  value  and  succesa  of  their 

colonization  policy."  ,     r^r^nXo 
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SHOULD  FRANCE  LEND  RUSSIA  ANY  MORE  MONEY? 

ABOUT  a  year  ago,  La  Revue  published  an 
article  (which  was  quoted  in  these  pages 
at  the  time)  on  the  Franco- Russian  alliance  from 
the  financial  point  of  view.  In  a  second  article 
on  the  subject,  contributed  to  La  Revue,  the 
same ''  Friend  of  the  Alliance  "  now  expresses  his 
satisfaction  that  his  arguments  were  instrumental 
in  preventing  the  authorization  of  the  loan  last 
year,  though  in  principle  the  loan  was  already 
decided  on.  His  contention  was  that  it  was 
France's  positive  duty  not  to  give  Russia  any 
more  money  till  peace  had  been  concluded  and 
the  Russian  constitution  had  been  really  estab- 
lished. 

The  first  condition  having  been  won,  the  writ- 
er m  the  present  article  considers  the  question 
again  with  reference  to  Russian  reforms.  He 
prefaces  his  remarks  by  the  observation  that  a 
creditor  can  hardly  help  meddling  in  some  meas- 
ure in  the  private  affairs  of  a  debtor,  adding 
that  the  inconveniences  of  this  disagreeable 
duty  are  much  more  aggravated  when  creditor 
and  debtor  are  states. 

France  being  the  creditor  of  Russia  to  the  extent  of 
twelve  thousaDd  million  francs,  not  unreasonably  con- 
siders that  she  has  the  right  to  investigate  the  manner 
in  which  her  ally  will  safegniard  French  interests  and 
at  the  Bame  time  preserve  her  own  prosperity  and  good 
name ;  and  the  right  to  question  the  solvency  of  Rus- 
sia, conceded  a  year  ago,  is  infinitely  more  emphasized 
t<>day,when  the  conditions  of  public  and  economic  life, — 
that  is  to  say,  the  Russian  governmental  institutions 
with  which  France  has  entered  into  engagements,— are 
to  he  discredited  and  enfeebled. 

Can  France,  the  writer  asks,  take  measures 
which  shall  be  serviceable  to  both  contracting 
parties  without  getting  mixed  up  in  Russia's  inter- 
nal  struggle  ?  From  a  moral  point  of  view,  the 
question  answers  itself  :  France  ought  not  to 
interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Russia.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is,  morally,  equally  impossible 
for  France  to  furnish  any  more  funds  to  any 
Russian  organization  until  the  revolution  has 
brought  about  decisive  results. 

MORAL    ASSETS. 

What  reigns  in  Russian  finance  is  rather  good 
will  than  scrupulous  honesty.  According  to  the 
lenders,  the  sums  which  France  has  lent  to  Rus 
sia  should  have  been  utilized  to  develop  the  eco- 
nomic condition  of  the  country  and  to  consoli 
date  the  financial  condition  of  the  state,  and  so 
give  France  a  powerful  and  rich  ally,  instead  of 
which  they  have  been  applied  to  the  construction 
of  purely  strategical  railways  and  other  un- 
productive schemes.     Another  thing  is  certain. 


M.  POlNCARRi:,  TQE  MKW   FRENCH  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE. 

(Who  has  advised  caution  in  advancing  more  loans  to 
Russia  at  the  present  Juncture.) 

Since  Russia  took  to  borrowing  from  France,  a 
sum  of  at  least  four  thousand  million  francs  has 
been  spent  simply  to  balance  the  budget.  The 
Russian  debt,  in  fact,  is  only  guaranteed  by 
moral  assets,  and  all  tlie  money  which  France 
has  so  eagerly  furnished  to  procure  a  strong  ally 
to  counterbalance  Germany's  designs  for  Euro- 
pean leadership  has  entirely  missed  its  aim. 

All  that  remains  to  France  is  the  interest  on 
the  debt  payable  in  gold.  But  it  is  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  gold  standard  and  the  value  of 
the  ruble  that  we  touch  the  most  vulnerable 
point  of  Russian  finance,  and  it  has  been  proved 
that  the  gold  reserve  has  no  stability.  For  all 
that  Russia  buys  from  other  countries  is  paid 
for  in  gold,  as  all  that  she  sends  abroad  is  paid 
for  in  gold,  with  the  result  that  during  the  last 
ten  years  she  has  received  four  hundred  and 
seventy-three  millions  of  francs  in  gold  annually 
with  which  to  pay  for  her  imports,  the  interest 
on  the  state  debts  and  foreign  capital,  diplomatic 
and  other  expenditure  abroad,  etc.,  amounting 
in  all  to  nine  hundred  and  eighty-five  millions 
of  francs.  To  meet  her  expenditure  Russia 
ought,  therefore,  to  borrow  no  less  a  sum  than 
five  hundred  and  twelve  millions  of  francs  an- 
nually. 
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WHY  FRANCE    MUST    STOP. 

France,  concludes  the  writer,  ought  not  to  give 
Russia  another  centime,  and  for  the  following 
reasons : 

Kach.  new  loan  would  hasten  the  bankruptcy  of  Rus- 
sia, and  France  would  lose  both  her  money  and  her  in- 
terest ;  it  would  be  used  in  expenditure  necessarily  un- 
productive ;  it  would  injure  the  interests  of  humanity 


in  general  by  maintaining  the  present  yoke  of  oppres- 
sion ;  it  would  be  treachery  to  France ;  and  it  would  be 
a  pure  game  of  chance.  A  free  democratic  Russia  woold 
be  essentially  Francophil,  for  France  hates  the  swni- 
autocracy  of  Germany.  To  accomplish  her  two  great 
reforms  of  agrarian  reorganization  and  universal  edn 
cation  Russia  will  have  need  of  gigantic  loans,  and 
with  a  federal  government  which  will  make  her  one  of 
the  wealthiest  of  states  France  will  deem  it  a  great 
honor  to  preside  over  this  development. 


THE  PARLIAMENTARY  DEADLOCK  AT  BUDAPEST. 


THE  position  of  tlie  imperial  Austrian  Gov- 
ernment with  regard  to  the  disputed  ques- 
tions with  Hungary  is  well  known,  havi«g  been 
the  subject  of  newspaper  dispatches  for  some 
months.  Hungarian  opinion,  however,  particu- 
larly upon  the  recent  forced  dissolution  of  the 
Hungarian  Chamber  at  Budapest,  is  not  so  well 
known,  and  the  following  brief  extracts  from 
representative  Magyar  journals  are  interesting 
and  significant.  The  rescript  signed  by  the  Em- 
peror-King and  countersigned  by  Baron  Fejer- 
vary,  the  Hungarian  premier,  by  which  the 
Chamber  was  dissolved,  and  which  was  read 
from  the  tribune  by  tlie  colonel  of  the  regiment 
sent  to  clear  the  house,  was  as  follows  : 


THE     MILITAKY    CLEARING    THE    HUNGARIAN    PARLIAMENT 
HALL  AFTER  THE  rORCED  DISSOLUTION  ON  FEBRUARY  19. 


Whereas  the  majority  constituted  by  the  allied  par- 
ties of  the  Chamber  have,  in  spite  of  our  repeated  sum- 
mons,  refused  jwrsist^ntly  to  take  over  the  government 
on  an  acceptable  basis  without  violating  our  rojil 
rights  as  by  law  guaranteed,  we,  to  the  sorrow  of  our 
heart,  are  not  able  to  expect  from  this  Parliament  id 
activity  conducive  to  the  interests  of  the  country.  &n(L 
therefore,  on  the  proposal  of  our  Hungarian  MinL««trT. 
declare  the  Parliament  convoked  on  February  15.  IJiS. 
to  be  dissolved,  and  reserve  to  ourself  the  convocatioi 
of  a  new  Parliament  as  soon  as  may  be. 

There  was  no  violence,  since  the  coalitioii 
Deputies  submitted  under  merely  verbal  prot«t 
The  Pester  Lloyd,  the  journal  published  in  Ger 
man  at  the  Hungarian  capital,  notes  the  surprise 
throughout  Austria  that  the  dissolution  was  not 
marked  by  scenes  of  violence.  The  Viennejo 
journals,  it  declares,  were  prepared  for  themc^t 
disorderly  scenes  at  Budapest.  The  Pester  Llop 
believes  that  the  orderly  dissolution  augurs welJ 
for  the  final  settlement  of  all  diflBcultiesbetweei 
the  crown  and  the  nation.  The  only  people  who 
are  disappointed  with  the  outcome,  says  tliii 
journal,  are  the  radical  Bohemians,  who  ex 
pected  a  revolution  in  Hungary  and  wanted  U' 
use  this  occasion  for  *'  fishing  in  troubled  waters. 
The  Nepszava  (Voice  of  the  People)  declares tba: 
the  Hungarian  people  must  unite  to  defeat  ath 
solutism  at  Budapest  as  well  as  at  Vienna.  'Id 
addition  to  the  annihilation  of  the  parliament o! 
classes,  there  must  be  established  the  parliameni 
of  the  people."  The  Budapesti  Hiriap  (Budapest 
News)  calls  the  dissolution  of  the  Diet  a  pc-si 
tively  unjustifiable  act  of  despotism.  The  J/^^y 
yarorszdg  (Hungary)  believes  that  the  very 
calmness  of  the  people  under  such  terrible  proT 
ocation  will  finally  result  in  the  abolition  o: 
military  rule.  The  Pesti  liirhp  (Pest  New?) 
declares  :  "  To-day  there  is  not  force  enough  is 
the  entire  world  to  subjugate  a  free  people 
There  may  be  one  party  which  wislies  to  rule, 
but  there  must  be  also  one  which  is  willing  tv 
be  governed  ;  otherwise  there  is  no  govern 
ment."  The  Alkotmany  (Constitution)  mainUini 
that  if  civil  war  result  it  will  be  thefanltof  Vicnni^ 
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The  German  Kaiser's  Interest  In  the  Deadlock. 

Bismarck's  contemptuous  statement,  that  he 
would  not  offer  the  finger  of  a  single  Pomeranian 
grenadier  for  all  the  Balkans,  no  longer  holds 
good  of  German  policy  in  the  Near  East.  Bis- 
raarck,  however,  was  in  earnest,  and  he  proved 
his  indifference  to  the  Balkans  by  making  a  secret 
agreement  with  Russia  practically  agreeing  to 
keep  out  of  the  Balkans  and  to  restrict  Ger- 
many's attitude  in  the  triple  alliance  to  a  merely 
anti-French  one.  The  present  German  Emperor, 
however,  has  changed  this  policy  toward  eastern 
Europe.  He  has  cultivated  the  friendship  of 
the  Turkish  Sultan,  and  has  reaped  large  com- 
mercial benefit  therefrom.  Indeed,  there  is  ev- 
ident very  strong  German  influence  throughout 
the  Balkan  regions.  Within  very  few  months  a 
GrsBco- German  bank  at  Athens  has  been  estab- 
lished. In  short,  it  may  now  be  said  that  the 
entire  Balkans  are  within  the  German  ''sphere 
of  influence."  • 

The  sole  power  capable  of  counterbalancing 
German  influence  in  this  region  is  Austria-Hun- 
gary. Owing,  however,  to  internal  troubles,  the 
dual  monarchy  is  not  able  to  exert  its  proper  in- 
fluence. It  must  be  admitted  that  in  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  German  preponderance  seems  as- 
sured. It  is  at  this  point,  however,  that  Hun- 
gary's disagreement  with  Austria  must  be  taken 
into  account.  When  the  new  Hungarian  major- 
ity succeeds  in  breaking  the  deadlock  and  get- 
ting this  programme  worked  out  in  practice, 
the  present  A ustro-Hungarian  foreign  minister, 
Count  Goliwhowski,  will  probably  be  forced  to 
resign,  since  Hungary's  influence  will  be  strictly 
directed  toward  a  readjustment  of  the  triple  al- 
liance. Italy  may  join  Hungary  in  opposing 
any  further  extension  of  Germany's  interna- 
tional influence.  Russia,  of  course,  is  tempo- 
rarily out  of  the  reckoning. 

The  foregoing  is  the  substance  of  the  editorial 
comments  in  a  number  of  Hungarian  papers  re- 
garding a  tendency  which  some  journalists  now 


detect  on  the  part  of  the  German  Kaiser  to  op- 
pose Hungarian  aims  and  ambitions.  A  German 
newspaper  correspondent  recently  interviewed 
Count  Andrdssy,  the  Hungarian  leader,  whose 
utterances  were  afterward  reproduced  in  the 
Budapesti  Hirlap.     In  substance,  they  are  : 

It  is  the  general  opinion  in  Hungary  that  the  (Jep- 
man  Kaiser  has  been  influencing  our  Emperor- King, 
Francis  Joseph,  in  his  refusal  to  accede  to  the  military 
claims  of  the  Hungarians.  The  Kaiser's  position  was 
based  on  the  theoretical  assumption  that  what  the  Hun- 
garians claim  would  lessen  the  eflftcieucy  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  military  power.  Anti-German  feeling  in 
Hungary  has  been  strengthened  by  the  attitude  of  Ber- 
lin in  the  matter  of  ratifying  the  commercial  treaty 
between  the  two  empires. 

lihe  organ  of  the  Hungarian  Independent 
party,  the  Egyetertes  (Concord),  hints  at  another 
motive  which  may  be  behind  the  Kaiser's  anti- 
Hungarian  attitude. 

The  Austrian  Grermans  have  a  fondness  for  the  (Jer- 
man  Empire,  and  would  be  quite  willing  to  join  their 
influence  with  their  brethren  under  the  Hohenzollern 
dynasty.  The  Austrian  Italians  look  to  Italy,  and  the 
Austrian  Slavs  to  an  independent  Slavish  empire.  Hun- 
gary is  the  only  strong  section  of  the  Hapsburg  mon- 
archy that  is  not  willing  to  join  the  German  Empire, 
and  that  tries  to  maintain  the  national  individuality 
of  the  present  dual  monarchy.  Hungary  is  the  only 
part  of  the  Hapsburg  empire  that  could  never  be  an- 
nexed to  Germany  when  the  break-up  comes  at  the  pass- 
ing away  of  the  old  Emperor,  Francis  Joseph.  It  is 
easy  to  understand  the  Kaiser's  militaristic  aims.  Hun- 
gary must  be  oppressed  politically  and  weakened  eco- 
nomically, so  as  to  be  unable  to  check  the  German  con- 
quest. 

From  these  journalistic  opinions  it  is  possible 
to  catch  the  drift  of  the  Hungarian  popular  atti- 
tude toward  Germany  and  to  understand  why 
the  Hungarian  people  are  enthusiastic  in  their 
support  of  the  Anglo-French  understanding. 
This  is  looked  upon  as  a  check  to  German  ambi- 
tions, and  already  Hungarians  look  to  Berlin  as 
their  eventual  enemy,  rather  than  to  Vienna. 


BARONESS  VON  SUTTNER'S  SUGGESTION  OF  A  "PEACE  ARMY." 


NOW  that  that  devoted  Austrian  lady  of  title, 
the  Baroness  Bertha  von  Suttner,  has  re- 
ceived the  Nobel  prize  for  peace  and  her  famous 
novel,  **  Ground  Arms,"  has  been  translated  and 
published  in  English,  it  will  be  interesting  to  read 
her  spirited  appeal  for  universal  peace  which 
appears  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Deutsche  Bevue. 
This  appeal  was  inspired  by  the  persisc:nt  talk 
during  the  past  few  years  of  an  impending  con- 
flict   between    England    and    Germany.     Why 


should    we    "mobilize,''   asks  the  writer;  why 
should  two  nations  go  to  war  ? 

There  are  a  few  hundred,  perhaps  a  few  thousand, 
people  in  every  country  who  are  interested, — materially, 
or,  perhaps,  according  to  their  disposition,  morally,— 
in  bringing  about  a  war,  or  at  least  in  having  it  talked 
about.  There  are  millions,  however,  millions  upon  mil- 
lions, in  the  same  countries  to  whom  a  war  must  needs 
mean  untold  misery,  whose  material  and  moral  welfare 
depends  upon  the  maintenance  of  peace,  who  harbor 
no  semblance  of  hatred  against  their  neighbors,  who,  if 
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questioned  as  to  whether  there  should  be  war,  would 
unhesitatingly  answer  with  a  decided  "No."  But,  un- 
fortunately, it  is  the  case  that  those  few  hundreds  talk, 
write,  agitate,  while  the  millions  who  are  differently 
inclined  are  silent.  It  is  those  that  desire  a  thing  who 
display  energy, — the  masses  in  opposition  remain  in- 
active, resigned.  They  are  so  deafened  by  the  clamor 
made  by  the  former  that  they  believe  it  is  there  that 
the  millions  must  be,  and  that  they  themselves  are  the 
isolated  few,  whose  protest  would  die  away  unheard. 

For  several  years,  continues  Baroness  von 
Suttner,  particularly  during  the  twelvemonth 
just  passed,  German  and  English  journals  have 
carried  on  a  systematic  campaign  of  war  agita- 
tion. "  This  agitation,  unless  it  be  nullified  by 
an  equally  strong  counter-agitation,  must  inevi- 
tably result  in  an  explosion  of  hatred."  This 
writer,  referring  to  the  sentence  so  often  uttered, 
"■  A  war  between  Germany  and  England  is  in- 
evitable," says  :  *'This  is  a  criminal  saying  by 
those  who  disseminate  it  as  a  means  to  an  end. 
Repeated  by  the  thoughtless  masses,  it  becomes 
a  watchword." 

A  war  between  Germany  and  England  must 
not,  shall  not,  take  place,  continues  Baroness 
von  Suttner.  "  Such  an  insane,  double  suicide 
of  two  highly  developed  nations,  iindred  by 
blood  and  civilization,  must  be  averted."  A 
campaign  must  be  organized  against  those  in 
both  countries  who  are  keeping  up  this  agita- 
tion. "  Just  as  one  would  wrest  the  gtiletto 
from  a  bravo,  just  so  should  we  snatch  away  the 
poniard  of  the  yellow  journal." 

In  vain  do  the  two  governments  protest  that  they 
have  not  the  slightest  intention  of  going  to  war ;  in 
vain  does  the  rational  part  of  the  population  of  both 
countries  struggle  against  the  mere  assumption  of  the 
possibility  of  a  resort  to  arms  between  the  land  of 
Shakespeare  and  the  land  of  Goethe, — the  inciters  un- 
dauntedly continue  their  malicious  work.  That  the 
press  possesses  the  power,— at  least  up  to  the  present 
day, — of  actually  bringing  to  pass  what  it  systematic- 
ally prophesies  is  probably  based  upon  a  dynamic  law, 
and  this  effect  can  be  prevented  only  by  equally  per- 
sistent and  equally  systematic  counter-activity. 

.  How  shall  this  campaign  of  correction  be  be- 
gun ?  Denials  and  corrections  in  journals  will 
not  do.  A  lie,  says  a  Chinese  proverb,  encircles 
the  earth  while  the  truth  is  still  buckling  her 
shoe.  Would  it  be  advisable  to  form  pro-Eng 
lish  societies  in  Germany  and  pro-German  socie- 
ties in  England,  or  Anglo-German  ones  in  both 
countries  ?  No  ;  *'  such  societies  are  generally 
poor  in  membership  and  have  no  outside  in- 
fluence." Besides,  the  idea  would  have  to  spread 
''  untrammeled  by  formalities  and  completely  in- 
dependent of  appointed  functionaries."  And 
here  we  come  to  Baroness  von  Suttner's  own 
suggestion,  which  is  contained  in  the  following 
paragraph  : 


BARONESS  BERTHA  VON  SUTTNER. 

A  voluntary,  unorganized  army  whose  sole  duty 
would  consist  in  at  once  raising  a  protest  upon  every 
occasion  against  every  printed  and  spoken  word  of  war- 
baiting.  The  summoning  of  such  an  army  would  have 
the  advantage  that  the  number  of  people  of  the  same 
mind  could  be  estimated,  that  each  one  would  then 
confidently  raise  his  voice,  knowing  that  there  was  a 
mighty  chorus  back  of  him.  A  badge  of  recognition 
might  be  worn  by  the  soldiers  of  this  il%w  species  of 
Salvation  Army,  a  badge  which  would  make  them  feel 
that  they  were  enrolled  in  the  hosts  of  fellow-com- 
batants who  are  inspired  by  the  elevating  and  consoling 
consciousness  that  they— by  their  number  and  by  their 
unity— are  active  participants  in  warding  off  danger. 

Sir  Thomas  Barclay,  the  English  **  pacifist" 
who  has  traveled  a  good  deal  in  Germany,  has 
recently  designed  and  introduced  a  badge  of 
recognition  for  those  who  believe  in  the  brother- 
hood of  nations.  The  badge  consists  of  a  blue 
field  upon  which  are  three  letters  in  gold . 
*'  F.  I.  G.  (Fraternitas  Inter  Gentes).  Since  the 
1st  of  last  May,  more  than  one  hundred  thousand 
of  these  have  been  disposed  of  in  England,  and 
more  than  ninety  thousand  in  France,  Whether 
the  army  of  which  the  Austrian  peace  advocate 
speaks  should  wear  this  badge  or  should  chooee 
another,  she  continues,  is  immaterial. 

The  chief  consideration  is  that  all  those  who  are  de- 
sirous of  averting  an  Anglo-Grerman  war  (which  would 
necessarily  drag  other  European  countries  into  the  con- 
flict, ana  might,  besides,  bring  revolution  and  general 
anarchy  in  its  train)  should  convert  this  desire  into  Ac- 
tion,—action  as  strong  and  as  faivreaphlRc,^«s  lies  with 
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in  tbeir  power  to  command.  This  activity  might  begin 
by  an  appeal  signed  by  men  of  eminence  in  the  politi- 
cal, scientific,  commercial,  clerical,  and— military  world 
as  well. 

An  appeal  ought  to  be  drafted  in  something 
iike  the  following  form,  the  baroness  thinks  : 

In  view  of  the  continued  baiting  by  the  yellow  jour- 
D&lAof  England  and  Germany,  and^he  danger  contained 
therein  that  a  war  as  ruinous  as  it  is  baseless  and  avoid- 
able may  be  brought  about  between  these  two  nations, 
kindred  in  blood  and  culture,  the  undersigned  nave 
determined  to  raise  their  voice  in  protest,  not  singly, 
bat  in  nnison.    They  summon  all  the  people  of  the  same 


mind  to  join  them,  in  order  that  by  this  means  a  mighty 
army  shall  be  gathered  whose  mission  it  will  be  to  ward 
off,  by  the  influence  of  their  united  protest,  the  calamity 
of  a  war  which  would  redound  to  the  injury  of  the  en- 
tire civilized  world.    (Signatures  follow.) 

Other  steps  to  be  taken  would  be  proclama- 
tions, meetinfrs,  exchange  of  parliamentary  visits, 
a  loyal  understanding  between  the  leading  states- 
men of  both  nations,  and,  as  a  crowning  achieve- 
ment,— since,  indeed,  both  of  the  governments 
and  their  heads  are  desirous  of  maintaining 
peace, — the  formal  conclusion  of  an  Anglo-Ger- 
man entente  cordiale. 


EMIGRATION  VIEWED  FROM   THE  OTHER  SIDE. 


IN  our  perplexity  over  what  to  do  with  the 
hordes  of  immigrants  who  are  overwhelm- 
ing us  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  this  problem  has 
two  sides.  Scarcely  a  month  goes  by  that  the 
Italian  magazines  do  not  discuss  some  phase  of 
the  emigration  question,  and  a  recent  article  in 
Nuestro  Tiempo  (Madrid)  shows  that  Spanish  in- 
terest also  is  awakening.  In  both  these  coun- 
tiies,  hut  especially  in  Italy,  feeling  has  gone 
through  three  phases,  beginning  witli  alarm  and 
strong  disapproval  on  the  part  of  the  officials. 
This  was  the  time  of  restricted  emigration.  Then 
followed  a  phase,  which  has  lasted  until  very  re- 
cently, of  approval.  The  benefit  of  the  relief  on 
an  overcrowded  population  was  perceived,  and 
account  was  taken  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
emigration  was  only  temporary, — that  is,  that 
Italy  did  not  really  lose  all  these  citizens  ;  they 
simply  went  away,  made  money  in  other  coun- 
tries, and  brought  it  back.  Now,  however,  there 
seem  to  be  signs  of  a  slight  return  to  the  earlier 
condition.  The  character  of  emigration  is  chang- 
ing and  becoming  more  permanent,  and  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  in  full  strength  and  vigor  who 
are  lost  to  Italy  is  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
As  to  Spain,  Xuestro  Tiempo  cites  with  alarm  the 
case  of  one  village  in  the  province  of  Salamanca 
which  has  announced  its  intention  of  removing 
itself  entire  to  one  of  tlie  South  American  re- 
publics, having  been  driven  to  this  step  by  the 
de^rately  hard  economic  conditions  in  Spain, 
and  of  villages  in  southern  Italy  almost  wholly 
abandoned.  The  author  of  the  Spanish  article 
realizes  that  there  is  no  return  possible  to  the  old 
restrictive  measures,  but  he  urges  that  some 
immediate  action  be  taken  before  the  crisis  be- 
comes as  acute  as  in  Italy. 

One  phase  of  the  facility  of  the  emigration  of 
Italians  which  is  probably  new  to  most  American 
readers  is  furnished  by  a  recent  article  in  the 


Ri vista  Italiana  de  Sociologia.  This  gives  care- 
fully compiled  statistics  on  internal  emigration 
in  Italy  which  show  that  the  custom  of  what 
may  be  called  "  temporary "  or  ^*  periodical " 
emigration  was  not  characteristic  of  the  first 
emigrants  to  America,  but  that  it  is  a  common 
feature  of  Italian  economic  life. 

Great  numbers  of  peasants  are  in  the  habit  of  leav- 
ing their  homes  at  certain  periods  of  the  year  and  going 
to  other  regions  to  help  harvest  or  plant  crops,  accord- 
ing to  the  season,  remaining  away  for  several  months. 
The  number  of  workmen  thus  laboring  away  from  their 
own  provinces  reaches,  in  the  month  of  June,  the  sur- 
prising figure  of  300,000.  The  prevalence  of  this  cus- 
tom inside  the  bounds  of  Italy  explains  to  some  extent 
the  habit  the  Italians  have,  almost  alone  among  our 
foreign  citizens,  of  returning  periodically  to  the  mother 
country. 

The  Italia  Moderna  prints  a  long  illustrated 
article  (by  Signer  Diomede  Carafa)  on  the  emi- 
gration problem  from  the  Italian  point  of  view,  in 
which  the  author  points  out  that  there  is  a  vast 
deal  of  emigration  from  Italy  to  other  countries 
of  Europe  as  well  as  to  the  Americas.  He  con- 
siders this,  however,  a  negligible  factor,  since 
it  is,  without  exception,  temporary.  The  trans- 
atlantic emigration  is,  however,  in  its  permanent 
phase  a  new  problem  for  Italy.  Signer  Carafa 
reviews  the  immense  improvement  in  ease  and 
safety  of  travel  which  has  taken  place  of  late 
years,  claiming  that  whereas  foimerly  aduV 
men  were  liable  to  misuse  and  hardship  on  the 
journey,  now  a  woman  can  leave  the  most  re- 
mote village  in  Italy,  travel  entirely  alone  to 
New  York  or  Buenos  Ayres  in  perfect  security 
and  comfort,  and  be  received  into  a  respectable 
situation  provided  for  her  by  some  of  the  benefi- 
cent societies  for  the  protection  of  immigrants. 

After  an  analysis  of  statistics  showing  the 
enormous  increase  of  this  exodus  both  abso- 
lutely and  proportionallVj.  the  auihoip^ontradicts 
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flatly  the  popular  theory  that  it  is  caused  by 
poverty  or  poor  economic  conditions^  in  Italy. 
Statistics  show — he  points  out — that  these  con- 
ditions have  been  greatly  ameliorated  during 
exactly  the  years  which  show  the  greatest  in- 
crease of  emigration.  Emigrants  already  estab- 
lished in  America,  he  says,  are  the  great  cause 
of  increased  emigration.  More  than  a  quarter 
of  the  number  of  emigrants  leaving  Italy  during 
the  twentieth  century  thus  far  have  been  directly 
provided  with  tickets  and  money  by  friends  or 
relatives  in  America,  and  the  indirect  influence 
of  their  example  and  persuasion  is  incalculable. 
After  giving  a  vivid  description  of  the  scenes 
at  one  of  the  great  ports,  Naples  or  Genoa, 
where  thousands  of  emigrants  embark  for  the 
United  States,  the  author  points  out  that  there 
is  always  a  certain  number  excluded,  and  that 
these  are  the  old,  the  sick,  and  the  feeble.  In 
the  face  of  the  obvious  inference  that  the  best 
and  strongest  are  the  ones  who  leave  Italy,  the 


article  preserves  a  most  optimistic  view  of  the  sit- 
uation and  seems  to  see  in  it  only  good  for  Italy. 
The  conclusion  of  the  article  contains  a  sur- 
prising prediction  that  this  outgoing  flood  of 
Italians  is  not  destined  to  cease,  or  even  to  di- 
minish, for  many  years  to  come.  In  America  we 
have  more  or  less  consciously  the  feeling  that 
this  enormous  number  of  new  citizens  landed  an 
nually  on  our  shores  must  diminish  shortly,— 
that  we  are,  in  a  way,  passing  through  a  sort  of 
temporary  acute  crisis  of  immigration ;  but 
Signor  Carafa,  apparently,  looks  for  an  indefinite 
continuance  of  these  conditions.  As  the  problem 
of  overcrowded  population  is  solved  by  emigra- 
tion and  economic  conditions  are  better,  the 
already  large  birth  rate  will  rise  and  furnish  a 
surplus  population  which  will  steadily  overflow 
to  America.  This  supply  will  be  of  a  higher 
grade  than  that  of  the  present  day,  and  will  bring 
into  American  life  other  elements  than  mere 
muscular  strength. 


HOW  HOLLAND  CARES  FOR  THE   LEPERS  IN   HER    COLONIES. 


DUTCH  GUIANA  has  three  hospitals  for 
the  treatment  of  lepers,  two  of  these  being 
private  and  the  third  under  governmental  man- 
agement. The  former  are  under  supervision, 
respectively,  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Holland 
and  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  Protos- 
tant  institution,  appropriately  called  "  Bethesda," 
was  founded  by  the  Protestant  Union  for  the 
Care  of  Lepers  in  Surinam,  and  is  located  close 
to  that  established  by  the  government, — just  out- 
side of  the  latter's  grounds,  indeed.  That  be- 
longing to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  situated 
several  miles  from  these,  outside  of  the  city  of 
Paramaribo,  and  near  the  Military  Hospital. 

The  government's  leper  hospital,  after  several 
changes  of  situation,  has  finally  been  located  on 
the  upper  Surinam  River,  about  three  hours' 
journey  by  steamboat  from  Paramaribo.  It  is 
known  as  the  *•  Grand  Chatillon."  In  the  IIol- 
landsche  Revue  (Haarlem)  there  is  an  editorial 
description  of  the  work  of  this  hospital,  which 
we  condense.  After  speaking  of  the  character 
and  fitness  of  the  resident  superintendent  and 
physician  in  charge.  Dr.  H.  G.  Hirschfeld,  him- 
self a  native  of  Dutch  Guiana,  the  article  con- 
tinues : 

The  wide  experience  and  wise  management  of  Dr. 
Hirschfeld  have  made  him  one  of  the  most  successful 
practitioners  in  his  special  field.  The  personnel  under 
his  direction  consists  of  an  assistant  superintendent, 
several  physicians,  and  a  number  of  male  and  female 
nurses,  the  latter  of  whom  serve  without  pay  and  are 
selected  by  the  doctor  himself  from  among  the  women 


patients  who  are  still  able  to  work.  The  patients  are 
taken  into  this  hospital  according  to  a  law  dating  from 
1836.  This  ordains  that  no  leper  shall  be  allowed  to  ap- 
pear on  any  public  highway  or  street.  When  found 
there  by  the  police,  he  or  she  is  at  once  arrested,  for 
which  the  policeman  making  the  arrast  is  paid  twenty- 
five  florins  per  head.  The  person  arrested  is  brouglit 
before  the  leper  commission,  a  body  composed  of  the 
medical  inspector  and  a  number  of  physicians,  and  i( 
found  to  be  leprous  is  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  Grand 
Chatillon.  Sufferers  from  this  disease  are  also  admittied 
on  their  personal  application.  But,  when  once  there, 
neither  class  is  allowed  to  leave  the  hospital  without 
special  permission. 

A  description  of  the  different  forms  of  leprosy 
found  in  this  hospital  follows, — a  most  grewsome 
recital.     The  article  then  proceeds  : 

The  sexes  are  kept  separate  in  different  wards,  be- 
sides which  there  is  a  special  ward  for  married  pa- 
tients,—for  the  inmates  of  the  Grand  Chatillon  are  per- 
mitted to  marry.  Children  born  in  the  hospital  may, 
when  necessary,  be  sent  out  and  maintained  elsewhere. 
Patients  are  admitted  of  all  creeds  and  races,  all  being 
received  and  treated  alike.  The  Colonial  Report  few 
1904  furnishes  the  following  statistics  as  to  the  namt)er 
admitted  to  and  treated  at  the  Grand  Chatillon :  On 
January  1,  1903,  there  were  149  under  treatment— 105 
men,  39  women,  4  boys,  and  1  girl.  During  that  year,  16 
men  and  3  women  were  received,  3  children  were  bom— 
1  male  and  2  females— 22  men  and  2  boys  died,  while  1 
man  escaped.  On  December  81,  1908,  there  were  thus 
under  treatment  at  this  hospital  98  men,'  42  women,  8 
boys,  and  3  girls.  Of  these  146  patients,  GO  were  from 
the  British  colonies,  6  were  Chinese,  2  from  Barbados. 
1  from  Europe,  1  from  Java,  and  2  from  Cayenne.  On 
January  1,  1904,  both  t^e  .numbei^and  origin  of  the  p^ 
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tients  had  somewhat  chaDged,— viz.,  the  entire  number 
then  was  141—90  men,  43  women,  4  boys,  and  2  girls.  Of 
these,  2  were  Dutch,  60  natives,  37  from  British  India, 
7  Chiuese,  1  from  the  Dutch  Indies,  2  from  Barbados,  1 
from  Demerarn,  and  1  Cayennese. 

Dr.  Hirschfeld's  observations  as  to  the  causes, 
nature,  and  treatment  of  the  disease  are  particu- 
larly worthy  of  note.     He  says  : 

I  do  not  believe  that  leprosy  is  hereditary,  and  it  has, 
in  my  opinion,  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  syphilis. 
It  is  much  rather  a  contagious  disease,  being  transmit- 
ted hy  direct  contact.  I  recognize,  of  course,  a  certain 
predisposition,  which  may  afford  a  special  basis  for  the 
infection,  as  is  the  case  also  with  tuberculosis.  The 
ilisease  is  found  mostly  among  the  poor,  although  it 
may  attack  the  rich  as  well,  but  with  them  they  are 
iLsually  ^ses  of  infection,  the  disease  having  been 
transmitted  by  servants  or  in  some  similar  way.  Its 
most  favorable  soil  is  found,  however,  in  the  poorer 
circles,  mostly  from  lack  of  cleanliness.  In  my  opinion, 
leprosy  is,  therefore,  closely  connected  with  pauperism. 
As  to  its  effects,  much  may  be  done  by  cleanliness.  I 
have  known  lepers  to  reach  the  age  of  ninety  who  had 
had  the  disease  from  childhood.  The  theory  of  heredity 
is  very  difficult  to  demonstrate.  The  children  cannot 
be  taken  from  their  parents  till  they  are  two  years  old. 
For  two  years,  therefore,  they  have  been  in  contact  with 
their  leprous  parents.  And  who  shall  determine  with 
certainty  whether  in  those  two  years  they  have  not 
acquired  the  disease  by  infection,  as  would  any  one  else 
who  should  come  into  such  close  contact  with  lepers  as 
children  do  with  their  parents?  ...  I  have  known  no 
children  who  showed  signs  of  leprosy  below  the  age  of 
four  years.  I  do  not  place  the  incubation  period,  there- 
fore, below  that  length  of  time.  And  the  longer  that 
period  lasts  the  more  difficult  it  becomes  to  trace  its  true 
origin,  for  in  that  time  many  other  causes  may  have 
operated  to  produce  the  disease,  when  the  case  might 
prove  one  of  contagion  and  not  of  heredity. 

As  to  the  probability  of  finding  a  cure  for 
tlie  terrible  malady,  Dr.  Hirschfeld  does  not 
seem  at  all  sanguine.  In  the  Colonial  Report  for 
1904  it  was  stated  that  three  patients  had  been 
treated  with  the  remedy  found  in  the  South 
America^  tua-tua  shrub,  the  success  of  which 


DR.  H.  G.  HIRSCHFELD,  8UPERINTENDEXT  OF  THE  LEPER 
HOSPITAL  IN  DUTCH  GUIANA. 

was  at  the  time  still  in  doubt.  This  tua-tua 
remedy  as  prepared  in  South  America  contains, 
however,  other  ingredients  which  were  not  used 
at  the  Grand  Chatillon,  so  that  the  doctor  does 
not  regard  his  experiments  as  wholly  decisive. 
He  says,  in  conclusion  : 

Up  to  the  present  I  have  seen  not  a  single  case  of  the 
cure  of  leprosy.  Along  the  path  of  serum-therapy,  how- 
ever, I  look  for  better  results.  The  lepra-bacillus  will 
surely  be  found.  It  is  reported  that  Dr.  Rost,  of  Brit- 
ish India,  has  succeeded  in  the  composition  of  leproline, 
and  that  he  has  performed  complete  cures  by  its  means. 
This  we  shall  keep  our  eye  upon  at  the  Grand  Chatillon, 
for  we  shall  leave  nothing  untried  to  combat  the  terri- 
ble enemy  with  better  success  than  has  hitherto  been 
done. 


UNDERFED  ENGLISH  CHILDREN. 


SUCH  books  as  Robert  Hunter's  ''  Poverty  " 
and  John  Spargo's  "  Bitter  Cry  of  the  Chil- 
dren "  are  beginning  to  familiarize  the  American 
public  with  the  problems  arising  from  the  pres- 
ence of  great  numbers  of  ill-nourished  children 
in  our  schools  and  on  our  streets.  England,  it 
.  seems,  is  alive  to  similar  conditions  in  her  metrop- 
olis. Writing  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  March, 
the  Countess  of  Warwick  cites  from  the  recent 
report  of  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  certain  ugly 
facts  : 


Dr.  Eichholz,  inspector  of  schools,  found  that  in  one 
school  in  a  very  bad  district  "90  per  cent,  of  the  chil- 
dren are  unable,  by  reason  of  their  physical  condition, 
to  attend  to  their  work  in  a 'proper  way,  while  33  per 
cent.,  during  six  months  of  the  year,  from  October  to 
March,  require  feeding."  He  estimated  the  number  of 
actually  underfed  children  in  London  schools  as  ap- 
proximately 122,000,  or  16  per  cent,  of  the  elementary 
school  population.  This  does  not  cover  the  number  of 
children  improperly  fed. 

She  quotes  the  obvious  conclusion  of  the 
committee  : 
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"  With  scarcely  an  exception,  there  was  a  general  con- 
sensus of  opinion  that  the  time  has  come  when  the 
state  should  realize  the  necessity  of  insuring  a<lequate 
nourishment  to  children  in  attendance  at  school ;  it 
was  said  to  be  the  height  of  cruelty  to  subject  half- 
starved  children  to  the  processes  of  education,  besides 
being  a  shortsighted  policy,  in  that  the  progress  of  such 
children  is  inadequate  and  disappointing;  and  it  was 
further  the  subject  of  general  agreement  that,  as  a  rule, 
no  purely  voluntary  association  could  successfully  cope 
with  the  full  extent  of  the  evil." 

THE    MIDDAY    MEAL. 

She  shows  the  absurdity  of  urging  that  par- 
ents should  stint  themselves  of  necessary  food 
in  order  to  feed  their  children,  or  of  imagining 
that  there  is  danger  of  pauperizing  while  "well- 
to-do  people's  children  are  fed  and  clothed  at 
Christ's  Hospital  School  out  of  endowments 
stolen  from  the  poor."  No  one  thinks  that 
parents  are  pauperized  by  their  children  re- 
ceiving maintenance  scholarships.  The  countess 
herself  declares  : 

For  widower-s  widows,  women  separated  from  their 
husbands  or  with  sick  or  crippled  husbands,  and  for 
married  women  going  to  work,  as  often  happens  in  the 
North  of  England,  it  would  be  an  incalculable  blessing 
for  the  children  to  have  their  midday  meal  at  school, 
and  it  is  the  midday  meal  that  is,  on  the  whole,  most 
important.  Where  the  choice  is  actually  to  lie  l)etween 
a  scant  breakfast  or  a  scant  dinner,  the  former  is  prob- 


ably the  lesser  evil.  It  is  after  the  exhaustion  of  Uw 
morning's  work  and  confinement,  and  just  before  the 
physical  exertion  of  play-time,  that  a  good  meal  has 
the  greatest  value. 

England's  '*  deadliest  competitors." 

On  the  question  of  expenditure  she  drives 
home  the  fact  that  "our  deadliest  competitors 
are  not  those  wlio  rely  on  immature  and  untrained 
labor,  but  those  who  best  equip  their  workers 
for  a  place  in  the  nation's  workshops  ;  "  not  Rus- 
sia, Italy,  Spain,  and  Turkey,  but  America,  Ger- 
many, and  industrial  Switzerland.  It  is  no  mere 
coincidence  that  the  English  county  with  the 
largest  proportion  of  child  workers  has  also  the 
record  figures  for  crime,  drunkenness,  and  dis- 
ease. She  suggests,  therefore,  that  the*  age  of 
compulsory  elementary  school  attendance  sliould 
be  raised  to  sixteen  years,  subject  to  certain  ex 
emptions,  based,  not,  as  now,  merely  on  ability 
to  pass  a  given  standard,  but  mainly  on  the 
«lestination  of  the  scholar  when  leaving.  She 
concludes  with  this  cogent  question  : 

Adequate  nourishment  for  our  children,  immanity 
from  exhausting  and  mechanical  employments  at  the 
most  critical  period  of  adolescence,  an  extension  of  edu- 
cational influences, — can  there  l)e  any  objects  of  ex- 
penditure more  likely  than  these  to  repay  themselves  a 
thousiindfold  in  the  improved  vigor  and  intelligence 
which  form  the  only  sure  basis  of  a  nation's  greatness? 


ALCOHOL  AND  RAILROAD  ACCIDENTS  IN  GERMANY. 


THE  very  grave  and  pernicious  consequences 
of  tlie  custom,  which  so  generally  prevails 
in  Germany,  of  a  free  indulgence  in  alcoholic 
drinks,  and  the  measures  which  are  gradually 
being  resorted  to  to  eradicate  the  evil,  are  dis- 
cussed in  an  article  in  the  JJeutsche  Monatsschrift. 
The  consciousness  is  gaining  ground  in  every 
class  of  society  that  decisive  measures  must  be 
taken  to  at  least  moderate  an  evil  which  is  a 
hindrance  to  the*  development  of  the  German 
people  economically,  physically,  and  spiritually. 

The  article  is  devoted  especially  to  tlie  phase 
of  the  question  regarding  the  employees  of  rail- 
roads and  other  forms  of  transportation,  where 
it  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  thousands 
daily  that  the  oflScial's  power  to  think  clearly 
and  act  with  prudence  and  decision  in  moments 
of  danger  be  not  impaired  by  drink. 

The  greatest  imaginable  technical  develop- 
ment, the  most  complete  mechanical  devices, 
will  hardly  succeed  in  eliminating  human  falli- 
bility in  tlieir  application. 

The  constantly  growing  demands  upon  transit  ser- 
vice,  in  particular,   for  safety  and  speed  call  rather, 


indeed,  for  an  increasingly  higher  efficiency  of  the  p«- 
sonnel,  not  only  as  regards  prudence,  judgment,  deci- 
sion, and  clearsightedness,  but  a  sense  of  duty,  all 
which  qualities  are,  it  has  been  proved,  vitiated  by 
nothing  so  readily  and  to  such  a  degree  as  by  indulgence 
in  alcoholic  drinks.  The  chief  danger,  moreover,  coo- 
sists  not  so  much  in  excessive  dnnk  resulting  in  dronk- 
enness,  which  is  easily  recognized,  as  in  the  more  mod- 
erate but  habitual  use  of  liquor,  which  is  harder  to 
control,  and  the  after-effects  of  heavy  drinkifig.  Scien- 
tific investigation  has  established  the  fact  that  evens 
moderate  use  of  alcoholic  beverages  impairs  the  acute- 
ne.Hs  of  sight  and  hearing,  including  the  power  of  distin- 
guishing colors.  Most  of  the  violations  of  discipline  and 
duty  in  the  German  transportation  service  are  due  to 
indulgence  in  drink,  besides  leading  to  misery  and  want 
in  the  home.  Railway  employees  are,  by  the  nature  of 
their  occupation,  more  exposed  to  temptations  to  drink 
than  other  classes  of  men,  among  them  being  the  nn- 
merous  restaurants  in  the  vicinity  of  stations,  while  in 
north  and  central  Germany  these  are,  besides,  con- 
nected with  the  depots. 

It  is  the  United  States  which  has,  thus  far, 
taken  the  most  advanced  measures  to  fight  the 
liquor  abuse,  declares  the  writer  of  this  article. 
The  great  railway  lines  liave  for  some  time  de- 
mancled  total  abstinence  of  their  employees,  on 
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or  off  duty,  or  have  at  least  favored  the  abstain- 
ers. This  movement  is  greatly  aided  by  a  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge,  far  more  general  than  in 
other  countries,  regarding  the  noxious  effects  of 
the  Hquor  habit  and  the  great  advantages  of 
total  abstinence.  Next  to  the  United  States, 
England  has  made  the  greatest  strides  in  com- 
bating the  evil  m  the  railway  personnel.  A  nota- 
bly successful  feature  is  the  Temperance  Union 
of  the  employees,  numbering  23.000,  whose  aim 
it  is  to  spread  total  abstinence  in  the  railway  ser- 
vice.    As  to  Germany,  the  article  says  : 

Justly  recognizing  that  it  is  ix)S5ible  to  achieve  a 
comprehensive  restriction  of  the  use  of  alcohol  by  the 
proper  prohibitive  regalations  only  in  case  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  indispensable  premises,  the  German  railway 


management  has  confined  itself  mainly  to  preventive 
measures,— improvement  in  dwellings,  in  transient  stop- 
ping-places, care  for  suitable  diet,  good  water,  and  re- 
fresh menU  free  of  alcohol, — all  these  to  draw  the  per- 
sonnel from  the  temptation  and  the  need  of  drink.  The 
Prussian  Grovernment,  owing  to  the  recent  serious  acci- 
dents, has  issued  an  order  prohibiting  all  railway  em- 
ployees from  taking  any  beverage  containing  alcohol 
while  on  duty. 

The  writer  speaks  of  an  association  of  Ger- 
man railroad  officials,  started  by  him  four  years 
ago,  whose  object  it  is  to  enlighten  the  public 
regarding  the  worthlessness  of  alcoholic  drinks 
as  a  tonic  and  how  they  may  be  dispensed  with 
as. a  means  of  refreshment.  This  society  has 
been  most  encouragingly  successful  in  its  efforts. 


SIR  FRANCIS  BURNAND,  RETIRING  EDITOR  OF  "PUNCH/ 

"  T^HERE  has  been  a  change  in  the  occupant 
A  of  the  Throne  of  the  Monarchy  of  Brit- 
ish Mirth.  Sir  Francis  Burnand,  after  reigning 
for  twenty-five  years  and  a  half  in  the  editorial 
cbair  of  Punch,  has  doffed  the  Cap  and  Bells,, 
which  are  the  imperial  purple  of  his  realm,  and 
Mr.  Owen  Seaman  reigns  in  his  stead."  Witli 
this  sentence  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead  begins  a  character 
sketch  (in  the  English  Review  of  Reviews)  of  the 
retiring  editor  of  Punch. 

Of  the  significance  to  English  national  life  of 
the  great  comic  weekly,  Mr.  Stead  says  : 

Mr.  Punch  is  a  national  institution.  He  has  a  mo- 
nopoly of  the  most  absolute  kind.  Again  and  again  at- 
tempu*  have  been  made  to  bring  out  rivals.  He  has  but 
smiled  at  them  and  they  have  disappeared.  He  has 
never  found  it  worth  while  to  frown.  But  his  rivals 
one  after  another  have  withered  away.  One  or  two 
have  preserved  for  a  time,  and,  for  the  matter  of  that, 
still  preserve  a  more  or  less  difficult  existence  upon  a 
more  or  less  restricted  circulation.  But  Alexander  Sel- 
lurk  on  his  desolate  island  was  not  more  in  solitary 
g^ndeur  throned  than  is  Mr.  Punch  in  the  midst  of  the 
millions  of  Great  Britain. 

The  undisputed  preeminence  of  Mr.  Punch  is 
the  more  remarkable  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
**  he  by  no  means  confines  his  jurisdiction  to  the 
domain  of  social  mirth." 

He  is  a  power  in  the  land,  a  potent  influence  in  po- 
litical affairs,  and  occasionally  not  without  authority  in 
matters  ecclesiastical.  Nor  is  it  only  in  this  land  that 
he  wields  a  potent  scepter.  He  sometimes  intervenes 
with  great  effect  in  international  affairs.  Foreigners 
fall  to  understand  it,  mock  at  it,  resent  it.  But  it  is 
very  real  for  all  that. 


SIR  rilANCTIS   BURNAND. 


After  these  preliminary  remarks,  Mr.  Stead 
recounts  briefly  the  past  history  of  Punch.  Here 
ia  the  chronology  of  the  dynasty  of  editors  : 


1841-1870 — Mark  Lemon,  with  whom  reigned 
for  a  brief  season  Henry  Mayhew. 
1870-1874— Shirley  Brooks. 
1874-1880— Tom  Taylor. 
1880-1906— Sir  Francis  Burnand. 

1906 Mr.  Owen  Seaman. 

The  late  editor,  Sir  Francis,  has  had  the  long- 
est reign  of  any  of  the  editors  of  Punch,  except- 
ing Mark  Lemon.     He  was  the  only  editor  of 
Punch  who  has  been  knighted.     The  honor  was 
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conferred  on  the  initiative  and  by  the  special 
desire  of  King  Edward. 

Burnand  from  his  earliest  youth  had  a  strong 
bias  toward  the  stage.  He  played  in  little  dra- 
mas at  home  when  he  was  five,  and  all  through 
life  lie  was  devoted  to  the  theater.  After  plays, 
he  was  most  devoted  to  novels.  Scott,  Lytton, 
James,  and  Harrison  Ainsworth  were  his  favor- 
ites. He  was  a  little  <*  Tom  All  Alone  "  without 
playmates,  and  novels  and  plays  filled  up  his 
existence.  When  he  went  to  Eton  he  did  not 
shine  as  a  scholar.  He  never  could  learn  his 
classical  lessons,  despite  a  phenomenal  memory. 
He  profited  but  little  by  his  sojourn  at  Eton, 
however,  and  after  some  years  of  desultory 
study,  when  he  had  reached  the  age  of  eighteen, 
he  entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He 
spent  three  years  at  the  university,  and  enjoyed 
them  as  much  as  he  did  not  enjoy  Eton.  **  There 
is  just  so  much  constraint  as  gives  to  the  youth- 
ful undergraduate  an  increased  zest  for  the 
sweets  of  liberty."  Then  the  strangest  thing 
happened.     Burnand,    *' boy-about-town,''  Free- 


MR.  PUNCH  DROPS  THE  PILOT. 

Sir  Francis  Burnand  leaves  Ptinch  (after  Tennlel).    The  pilot's  place  will  now  be  filled  by  a 
*knowin*  seaman."— From  the  WeatmiJister  Qazette  (London). 


mason,  amateur  actor  and  farce-writer,  decided 
to  take  Holy  Orders,  and  take  a  cure  of  souls ! 
Few  persons  were  less  cut  out  for  the  clerical 
office.  But  he  decided,  and  went  to  study  at 
Cuddesdon  under  Canon  Liddon.  He  studied 
hard,  but  diflBculties  cropped  up,  and  finally, 
upon  reading  Newman's  **  Doctrine  of  Develop- 
ment," he  became  a  convert  to  Roman  Catholi- 
cism. He  was  duly  received  into  orders  in  the 
Roman  Church,  but  eventually  decided  that  he 
was  better  fitted  for  the  stage.  And  yet — to 
complete  the  extraordinary  series  of  changes- 
he  ended  up  in  the  editorial  chair  of  Britains 
famous  comic  journal.  In  this  capacity,  Mr. 
Stead  is  inclined  to  believe,  Mr.  Burnand  has 
been  more  useful  to  his  country  and  countrymen 
than  he  could  possibly  have  been  in  the  Church. 

Considering  the  importance  of  Punch  as  an  element 
in  English  life,  con.sidering  the  value  of  the  oonstaot 
maintenance  of  a  high  standard  of  good  feeling,  good 
manners,  and  good  principle  in  the  pages  of  our  one 
comic  journal,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  Sir  Frands 
Burnand  did  better  service  to  the  cause  of  morality  and 

religion  as  editor  of 
Punch  than  he  could 
ever  have  done  had  he 
been  the  most  devoted 
of  Anglican  parish 
priests  or  the  hottest  of 
Roman  missioners.  It 
may  be  a  humbler  mis- 
sion to  tickle  the  mid- 
riffs of  men  than  to 
labor  for  the  salTation 
of  their  souls.  But  both 
are  legitimate  voca- 
tions. 

In  his  "  parting 
words  "  to  his  read- 
ers the  retiring  edi- 
tor declared  that  the 
aim  of  Punch  has 
been  and,  if  it  is  to 
continue  in  its  popu- 
larity, must  continue 
to  be  *'to  provide 
relaxation  for  all, 
fun  for  all,  without 
a  spice  of  malice  or 
a  suspicion  of  vul- 
garity, humor  witii- 
out  a  flavor  of  bitter- 
ness, satire  without 
reckless  severity, 
and  nonsense  so 
laughter-compelUng 
as  to  be  absolutely 
irresistible  frcrrn^^ 
very  absurdity." 

Digitized  by  V^OOQ IC 
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THE  "DREADNOUGHT." 


ENGLAND'S  new  turbine  battleship  is  the 
subject  of  an  article  in  the  WorliVs  Work 
and  Play  (London)  for  March  by  Fred.  T.  Jane, 
who  claims  to  be  a  sort  of  godfather  to  the  new 
ship,  as  a  ship  of  this  sort  first  saw  tlie  light  in 
his  book  on  fighting-ships.  He  acknowledges 
liis  indebtedness  to  Colonel  Cuniberti,  chief 
constructor  of  the  Italian  navy,  and  he  says  : 

OTertake  any  of  the  enemy's  battleships  and  oblige 
them  to  fight, — this  is  the  keynote  of  the  Dreadnought, 
There  i«  no  battleship  in  existence  that  can  run  away 
from  her,  the  speed  of  the  average  battleship  being 
abont  eighteen  knots,  except  in  cases  of  *^  battleship 
cruisers,"  like  the  Duncans,  which  run  up  to  nearly 
twenty  knots.  But  even  these  were  only  designed  for 
DiDeteen  knots.  The  highest  designed  battleship  speed 
is  the  twenty  knots  of  the  ex-Chilean  SwifUure  and 
Triumph— A  rate  only  attained  for  short  spurts  in 
smooth  water — and  the  really  swiftest  battleships  are 
the  Duncans.  Of  battleships  now  building,  only  the 
Italian  Vittorio  Emanuele  class  have  a  higher  speed 
than  the  Drecidnought  will  be  given,  and  Italy  is  not 
ranked  as  a  probable  opponent. 

Armored  cruisers  can,  of  course,  get  away  from  the 
Dreadnought,  but  for  these  cruisers  Dreadnoughts  of 
the  Invincible  type  are  being  built.  As  thingn  are  and 
will  be  for  many  years,  the  Dreadnought  will  be  su- 


preme upon  the  seas  in  the  way  of  being  able  to  over- 
take any  probable  opponent  of  the  battleship  class. 

The  gun,  Mark  XI.,  which  the  Dreadnought  will 
carry,  should  be  effective  up  to  10,000  yards  or  more. 
In  other  words,  it  ought  to  hit  what  it  is  aimed  at  at 
five  miles  off. 

Hence  the  panic  in  Germany  over  the  Dreadnought. 
Of  the  German  fleet,  ten  ships  carry  medium  guns  of 
9.4-inch  caliber,  effective  up  to 4,000  yards,  perhaps.  The 
ten  later  ships,  built  and  building,  have  11-inch  guns, 
but  they  are  short  pieces  and  probably  erratic  after 
6,000  yards  or  so.  In  any  case,  they  could  not  hurt  the 
Dreadnought  at  8,000  yards,  while  she,  with  her  power- 
ful guns  and  superior  speed,  could  disable  the  Germans 
one  after  the  other  as  long  as  her  ammunition  lasted. 
Little  wonder  th»it  the  Dreadnought  marks  a  new  era  I 

The  Dreadnought  is  to  be  completed  within  a  year 
from  now.  She  will  be  unique  for  a  couple  of  years 
and  insure  peace  for  that  time.  Even  then  only  the 
Japanese  Akl  will  be  able  to  flght  her,  and  as  a  Japa- 
nese ship  and  a  British  ship  are,  so  far  as  future  naval 
war  is  concerned,  about  one  and  the  same  thing,  the 
Akl  will  be  yet  another  peace-maker. 

But,  as  the  writer  observes,  this  will  not  last. 
Germany  is  settling  down  to  build  Dreadnoughts, 
likewise  France.  The  high  speed  of  the  Dread- 
nought is  to  be  provided  by  her  turbine  machinery. 


SOME  PHASES  OF  AUSTRALASIAN  CHARACTER. 


THERE  is  no  man  in  the  world  so  sensitive 
to  adverse  criticism  as  the  Australian,  is 
the  dictum  of  Mr.  C.  de  Thierry,  himself  a  New 
Zealander  (in  the  Empire  Revieio).  This  writer 
is  very  caustic  in  his  comments  on  his  brother 
islander.  The  Australian,  he  says,  is  the  most 
individual  of  all  colonials.  "  Without  losing  his 
original  virility,  he  has  grafted  on  to  the  old 
stock  qualities  which  are  not  British.  Yet  he 
is  provincial  ;  indeed,  in  the  circumstances,  he 
could  hardly  be  otherwise.  He  has  not,  like  the 
Canadian,  had  to  suffer  wrongs  patiently  for  the 
sake  of  the  imperial  connection  ;  and  it  would 
have  been  better  for  him  had  this  been  so." 

The  result  of  everything  is  **the  establish- 
ment in  Australia  of  a  tyranny  so  narrow  and 
selfish  that  one  must  go  back  to  decaying  Hel- 
lenism to  find  a  parallel  for  it."  Other  colonies 
have  conceited  individuals  ;  but  they  are  not  na- 
tionally conceited.  The  Australian,  otherwise 
so  unenviably  distinguished, 

is  not  even  ammsing.  He  is  too  much  in  earnest  for 
that,  and  too  oonscioos  of  the  distance  he  has  traveled 
ahead  of  other  people  on  the  road  to  progress.  Wher- 
'*vcr  he  goes  he  measures  things  by  the  Australian 
tandard,  and  finds  them  wanting.  Now,  this  is  all 
•ery  well,  but  it  is  too  narrow  to  be  impressive.    What 


the  world  wants  to  know  is  his  claim  to  superiprity. 
It  is  easy  enough  to  understand  why  the  American  is 
inclined  to  boast,  and  why  the  Englishman  is  quietly 
convinced  of  his  own  preeminence.  They  have  earned 
the  privilege  by  their  achievements,  and  while  the  one 
makes  it  humorous,  the  other  makes  it  dignified.  The 
Australian  is  merely  irritating  because  his  achieve- 
ments are  still  in  the  future. 

The  state,  in  Australia,  continues  Mr.  de  Thier- 
ry, is  sapping  the  foundations  of  British  charac- 
ter, cutting  at  the  roots  of  independence  and 
self-reliance.  Australia's  whole  attitude  of  mind 
is  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice.  Even 
her  efforts  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  working- 
man  cannot  be  counted  to  her  for  righteousness, 
not  having  been  animated  by  a  moral  purpose. 
The  Australian's  education  is  against  him.  In 
such  a  country  the  teaching  of  history  should 
be  German  in  its  thoroughness.  **  Instead  of 
this,  it  is  as  poor  as  it  is  here  "  (in  England). 
And  England,  in  the  nature  of  things,  can  never 
be  so  provincial  as  Australia.  Environment, 
training,  and  education  have  done  their  worst 
for  the  Australian.  **  The  wonder  is  that  the 
virility  of  the  race  should  have  suffered  so  little." 

But  the  stimulus  which  Australia  needs  is 
being  supplied  by  the  presence  [$:^Vja@Off  llS 
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Pacific  ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  severity  of  the  rest 
of  tlie  article,  the  writer  thinks  she  will  rise  to 
the  occasion.  She  is  being  drawn  into  the  poli- 
tics of  the  world,  and  it  will  do  her  all  the  good 
in  the  world.  She  has,  consequently,  come  to  a 
full  stop  in  her  career  toward  socialism,  but  has 
still  to  overcome  the  bad  habits  she  has  formed. 
However,  the  backbone  of  the  country  is  strong 
as  ever.  The  press  carries  on  the  best  English 
traditions.  The  Australian  in  the  fell  clutch  of 
the  drought  neither  winced  nor  cried  aloud. 
Therefore,  in  spite  of  clouds  on  the  horizon,  the 
future  of  Australia  is  bright. 

Mr.  Seddon's  Popularity  In  New  Zealand. 

In  the  department  *' Greater  Britain,"  in  the 
National  Review,  a  New  Zealand  correspondent 
contributes  an  article  on  Mr.  Seddon  and  the 
recent  New  Zealand  election.  It  gives  an  ad- 
mirable picture  of  a  New  Zealand  election, — the 
excitement,  the  entire  suspension  of  business. 


the  "  solemn  festival  "  appearance  of  the  street* 
What  is  the  cause  of  a  majority  for  Mr.  Sed'lon 
surpassing  even  the  wildest  expectations  of  his 
supporters  ?  First  of  all,  Mr.  Seddon's  own 
personality,  and  his  marvelous  physical  endur 
ance  ;  then  his  exact  knowledge  of  the  audiences 
he  generally  addresses  and  of  what  will  please 
them  ;  and  his  expertness  in  making  sections  of 
the  community  '*  solid  "  on  his  behalf, — as,  for  in- 
stance, by  his  raising  of  the  old-age  pensions 
from  seven  shillings  to  ten  shillings  a  week  just 
before  the  last  parliament  dissolved,  and  by  his 
less  justifiable  action  in  going  into  districts  held 
by  an  opposition  candidate  and  saying,  *'  Return 
a  government  man,  and  you  shall  have  that 
bridge  you  want,"  or  whatever  it  may  be.  This 
is  perfectly  true.  "  When  all  these  influences 
are  considered,  the  wonder,  perhaps,*'  says  this 
acute  writer,  ''  is  not  that  so  few  opposition  can 
didates  were  returned,  but  that  any  at  all  man 
atred  to  find  a  seat." 


THE  INVASION  OF  FRENCH  LITERATURE  BY  WOMEN. 


THE  Xuova  Antoloyia  (Rome)  has  an  article 
called  forth  by  the  large  number  of  French 
books  by  women  which  have  recently  appeared, 
and  which  have  succeeded  in  gaining  a  serious,  not 
to  say  an  a[)prehensive,  attention  from  PVench 
men  of  letters.  It  seems  that  an  overwhelming 
number  of  women  writers  are  invading  French 
literature,  as  they  have  already  invaded  English 
and  American.  French  male  critics  are  trying 
to  analyze  the  meaning  and  importance  of  this 
new  factor. 

Messrs.  Huysnians  and  Marcel  Schwab  are 
quoted  as  saying  gallantly  that  the  women  writ- 
ers of  present-day  PVance  have  more  talent  than 
their  masculine  rivals.  M.  Georges  Pellissier, 
however,  puts  in  an  emphatic  dissent  from  this 
opinion.  He  claims  that,  up  to  the  present  time, 
French  women  writers  have  shown  neither  vigor 
nor  originality  enough  to  make  any  real  impres- 
sion on  public  taste. 

The  Nuova  Antologia  admits  the  truth  of  this 
charge,  but  contends  that  it  is  natural,  since  the 
women  of  the  Latin  races  are  only  beginning  to 
have  freedom  of  individual  life,  and  that  as  yet 
they  can  write  with  truth  and  vigor,  not  about 
the  world  as  a  whole,  but  only  about  their  subor- 
dinated feminine  side  of  it. 

This  very  fact,  however,  is  one  element  in  the  very 
real  value  of  their  work  if  it  is  sincere,— that  is,  that 
they  write  surely  and  accurately  about  their  own  im- 
pulses and  emotions,  and  will  put  into  their  writings  a 
human  being  with  comprehensible  motives  in  place  of 


the  mysterious,  inexplicable  creature  which  nm  oJ 
letters  have  for  so  many  centuries  set  up  as  woman 
They  have,  therefore,  even  in  their  pr^nt  imfvfect 
state  of  development  as  artists,  a  place  of  Mftb  ii: 
literature  when  they  portray  themselves,  wkm  they 
explain  the  complex,  nerve  -  ridden,  subtle  ttodeni 
woman.  Particularly  they  have  the  power  of  pM^T 
ing  a  phase  of  their  sex  which  is  a  complete  Ufliiktt^ 
the  most  sympathetic  and  imaginative  man,  itti  tha: 
is  girlhood.  The  "Avantl'Amour"  of  Marcel]«l!l&ajn 
is  cited  as  an  example  of  this,  a  book  recently  retaoRt 
but  written  fifteen  years  ago,  when  the  author  was  bQ< 
nineteen  years  old,  and  which  Alphonae  Daadet-  h*il«i 
as  a  proof  of  exceptional  genius. 

The  work  of  Madame  de  Noailles  is  analyw^ 
next.  Two  volumes  of  verse  were  followed  ^y 
an  original  and  eccentric  novel,  *•  La  NoBV?'^"' 
Espe ranee."  After  this  came  *•  Viaag^.^Boier 
veill^,"  which  had  an  enormous  success «^^^ 
greatly  praised  and  criticised.  Maeterimk  <^^ 
nies  it  any  connected  thought  or  iuicb%in> 
general  idea,  and  says  it  sounds  as  tfaoa|^  >' 
were  written  out  of  a  note-book.  A  new  now 
by  Madame  de  Noailles,  **  La  Domination,"  mirk; 
a  decided  advance  in  her  work,  and  the  Italias 
review  characterizes  her  treatment  of  woniea 
suffering  from  betrayed  affection  as  superb 
One  scene  is  cited  as  of  tragic  pathos  and  %m\\- 
where  a  countess  and  her  companion  discover 
that  they  have  the  same  man  as  lover,  anii  en  ■ 
a  dialogue  of  poignant  misery,  physical  t^ 
moral,  by  weeping  in  each  other's  arms.  T^ 
wife  of  Henry  ^e  .^|gmejj^daughter  of  the  Iftt* 
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J.  M.  de  Heredia,  writing  under  the  pen  name 
of  Gerard  d'Houville,  has  jiist  presented  a  seri- 
ous novel  of  passion  on  the  same  general  theme 
as  '-La  Domination  "  called  ^'  L'Esclave."  Two 
sisters  who  write  together,  Renege  and  Tony 
d'Ulmes,  show  in  their  two  novels,  '*  V^ierge 
Faible''  and  "  Sibylle  Femme,"  the  theories  of 
the  new  feminism  clothed  in  flesh  and  blood. 
The  intelligent  and  emancipated  modern  girl  is 
shown  in  a  very  different  light  from  the  per- 
verse, self-willed,  disillusioned  demi-vierge  of 
Marcel  Prevost. 

A  list  of  names  are  given  as  already  familiar 
to  Italians,  most  of  which  are  unknown  to  Amer- 
ican readers.    "  Ivan  Strannick,"  who  has  written 


two  novels  full  of  fine  and  suggestive  studies  in 
feminine  psychology  ;  Myriara  Harry,  the  eccen- 
tric authoress  of  ''La  Conqu^te"  de  Jerusalem  ; 
Gabrielle  R6val,  whose  last  novel,  *'La  C ruche 
Cassee,"  courageously  combats  many  prejudices 
of  conventional  morality ;  Jeanne  Marni,  author 
of  sharp,  witty  dialogue  through  which  pierces 
a  painful  consciousness  of  the  misery  of  modern 
society ;  Madame  Delarue-Mardrus,  and  many 
others. 

The  article  is  of  interest  mainly  because  it  lays 
down  as  a  law  that  women  can  do  literary  work 
of  value  only  when  depicting  their  own  sex,  and 
that,  as  yet,  a  general,  philosophical  view  of  life 
as  a  whole  is  beyond  them. 


THE  ARTIST  WHO  EXALTS  LABOR. 


CON8TANTINE  MEUNIBR. 

(From  a  bust  by  himself.) 

IT  is  a  rather  unique  triumph,  that  of  Con- 
stantine  Meunier,  the  Belgian  painter  find 
sculptor,  in  achieving  world-wide  fame  and  win- 
ning the  world's  gratitude  as  the  painter  and 
sculptor  of  '*  The  Life  of  Labor."  In  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Social  Tid^krift  (Stockholm),  Mr.  C. 


Tahl  reviews  the  significance  in  Meunier's  work 
and  becomes  enthusiastic  in  its  praise.  The  art 
of  this  Belgian  sculptor,  he  declares,  has  nothing 
in  common  with  the  ordinary  run  of  mo<iern 
paintings  and  sculptures,  which  have  merely  the 
ruin  and  misery  of  labor  for  their  theme. 

The  laboring  mau  is  to  him  an  epitome  of  the  whole 
human  race, — of  its  suffering,  but  also  of  its  slumbering 
strength.  Such  works  as  *'The  Old  Factory  Worker," 
*'The  Miner's  Horse,"  and  "The  Burden  Bearer"  evoke 
tender  sympathy.  In  the  main,  however,  Meunier  is 
the  exalter  of  labor.  His  Aiiners,  blacksmiths,  and 
reapers,— in  fact,  all  his  industrial  and  agricultural 
wealth-producers,— indicate  the  grandeur  and  the  maj- 
esty which  in  ancient  times  artists  attributed  only  to 
gods  and  princes. 

Meunier  could  not  have  interpreted  the  maj- 
esty of  labor  if  his  own  life  had  not  been  a 
succession  of  struggles.  Born  in  1831,  at  Etter- 
beck,  a  suburb  of  Brussels,  he  began  at  a  very 
early  age  to  study  art  at  the  academy  supported 
by  his  elder  brother.  It  was  early  in  his  career, 
as  he  himself  says,  that  he  began  to  understand 
that  *'  beauty  is  not  a  standard  form,  but  the 
spontaneous  expression  of  the  character  of  every 
age."  The  years  passed,  and  Meunier  became  a 
famous  painter.  Fame  and  fortune  came  to  him, 
but  he  never  deserted  his  ideal  of  conscientious 
glorification  of  the  laboring  man.  It  was  a 
request  of  the  author  Lemonnais  that  finally 
turned  him  in  the  direction  of  his  life-work. 
Lemonnais  asked  him  to  prepare  some  sketches 
from  the  industrial  and  mining  regions  for  his 
work  entitled  ''Belgium."  The  artist  was  pro- 
foundly impressed  by  the  miners  and  their  life. 
Of  the  mining  districts,  he  himself  says  :  "  I  was 
struck  with  the  tragic  and  somber  beauty  of  the 
land.  Immediately,  as  in  a  vision,  I  saw  before 
me  the  work  of  my  lifetimf^d  by  V^jOOQ IC 
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In  the  midst  of  this  hard-working  people  Meu- 
nier  lived  for  many  years,  sharing  their  life- 
interests,  their  cares,  and  their  dangers.  He 
studied  every  side  of  this  working  world  with 
the  spirit  and  enthusiasm  of  the  artist  and  phi- 
losopher. It  was  not  until  the  age  of  fifty  that 
Meunier  returned  to  sculpture,  and  yet  it  is  as  a 
sculptor  that  his  fame  will  live.  Of  this  phase 
of  his  work  he  says  :  "  While  walking,  one  day, 
on  the  great  pier  at  Antwerp  I  was  struck  by 
the  model  silhouette  of  one  of  the  burden-bearers 
from  the  ships.     Only  sculpture,  I  then  realized. 


could  properly  express  my  ideas  and  impres- 
sions." The  chief  significance  of  Meunier's  work 
is  that  he  has  exalted  labor,  and  this  exaltation 
has  bettered  the  condition  of  laboring  men  all 
over  Belgium.  Many  of  his  statues  adorn  the 
public  squares,  and  yet,  since  he  is  suspected  of 
being  a  Socialist  at  heart,  the  Belgian  Govern 
ment  has  hesitated  before  giving  a  public  place 
to  his  *'  Monument  of  Labor,"  since  this  is  really 
a  vision  of  the  future.  The  bulk  of  his  work, 
both  painting  and  sculpture,  is  now  exhibited  in 
the  Belgian  capital. 


AUSTRIA,  SERVIA,  AND  BULGARIA. 


MR.  ALFRED  STEAD  deals  in  the  Fort- 
nightly with  the  recent  Servo- Bulgarian 
convention  and  its  results.  In  July,  1905,  he 
says.  Servia  and  Bulgaria  signed  a  customs  con- 
vention creating  a  customs  union  and  breaking 
down  the  tariff  barriers  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. They  have  sought  to  weld  themselves  into 
an  economic  entity  on  the  model  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Its  chief  importance  is  said 
to  be  in  its  forming  the  first  step  from  the  old 
standard  of  hatred  and  mistrust  toward  the  new 
ideas  of  clear  understanding  and  union.  Mr. 
Stead  has  no  mercy,  however,  on  the  efforts 
which  Austria  has  made  to  destroy  this  conven- 
tion.    He  says: 

By  her  unjust  attempt  at  coercion,  plain  and  undis- 
guised, Austria  brought  into  being  a  political  bond  be- 
tween Bulgaria  and  Servia  which  was  not  in  existence 
at  the  time  of  the  signature  of  the  customs  convention. 
And  in  so  doing  the  ix)liticians  at  Vienna  absolutely 
ruined  Austria^s  hopes  in  the  Balkans. 

Only  in  the  bewilderment  produced  by  the 
Hungarian  crisis  and  anger  at  the  defiance  of  a 
small  state  like  Servia  can  he  find  an  explanation 
of  <*the  temporary  insanity  which  may  well  cause 
a  full-blown  Balkan  confederation  to  develop 
from  the  puny  and  badly  drawn  up  customs  con- 
vention." 

"  DIPLOMATIC    SWINE    FEVER.'' 

Austria  tried  to  coerce  Servia  by  threatening 
to  break  off  negotiations  for  a  commercial  treaty, 
and  to  close  the  frontiers  against  Servian  im- 
ports, if  the  Servo-Bulgarian  convention  were 
not  abandoned. 

Furious  at  the  Servian  refusal,  the  Viennese  author- 
ities ordered  the  closing  of  the  frontiers  to  Servian  cat- 
tle, pigs,  and  even  fowls.  This  last  restriction  was  con- 
trary to  the  existing  treaty  of  commerce  between  the 
two  countries,  which  does  not  expire  till  March  1,  1906. 


The  cattle  and  pigs  were  excluded  under  the  arbitrary 
veterinary  convention,  it  having  been  found  that  a  pig 
had  died  of  "diplomatic  swine  fever,"  a  contagious  dis- 
ease, prevalent  when  Servia  opposes  Austrian  desires 
The  cool  indifference  with  which  Austria  ignored  her 
treaty  obligations  with  Servia  led  to  a  profound  feeling 
that  it  was  hardly  worth  making  sacrifices  in  order  to 
obtain  a  new  commercial  treaty,  which  could  be  equally 
well  ignored. 

The  Servians  have  never  forgotten  that  trade 
relations  with  Austria  are  vital  nor,  apparently, 
have  the  Austrians.     Mr.  Stead  remarks  : 

When  it  is  possible  for  a  leading  Austrian  paper  to 
declare  that  '4n  order  to  avoid  defeat,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  Austria  to  be  a  great  power ;  it  is  only  neces- 
sary for  her  to  be  a  great  market  for  pigs,"  the  true  note 
of  Austrian  greatness  is  struck.  It  is  poetic  justice 
that  Austria*s  action  will  bring  upon  her  its  own  pun- 
ishment, and  that  from  the  day  when  she  endeavored 
to  dictate  to  the  two  independent  Balkan  states  her  sway 
over  them  was  over  forever. 

ITALY    AND    THE    BALKANS. 

Mr.  Stead  calls 'attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
support  of  the  Balkans  is  at  present  in  the  hands 
of  Italy,  who  finds  here  a  valuable  weapon  in 
her  own  struggle  with  Austria. 

In  diplomatic  circles  in  Vienna  it  is  held  that  tbe 
customs  union  forms  part  of  a  deep-laid  plan  on  Uie 
part  of  Italy  tct  destroy  Austrian  influence  in  the  Bal- 
kans and  to  deprive  her  of  her  position  in  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina.  They  see  in  the  establishment  of  a  wire- 
less telegraph  station  in  Montenegro  and  the  gift  of 
guns  to  Prince  Nicholas  by  King  Victor  Etnmanael 
other  signs  of  the  preparation  of  a  Balkan  alliance  led 
by  Italy.  The  disunion  in  the  dual  kingdom  cau&es 
what  would  otherwise  have  been  a  comparatively  in- 
nocuous danger  to  assume  in  their  eyes  a  most  ominous 
aspect.  Be  that  as  it  may,  there  is  no  donbt  that 
the  Servians  look  to  Italy  above  all  others  as  their  sap- 
porter  and  friend.  Russia,  which  used  to  be  omnipo- 
tent in  the  Balkans,  is  now  laid  on  the  shelf  for  an 
indefinite  period,  and  has  ceased  to  act  as  the  conntei^ 
poise  to  Austria. 
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PERIODICALS. 


SUBJECTS  TREATED  IN  THE  POPULAR  AMERICAN  MONTHLIES. 


Studies  in  OoTernment  at  Home  and  Abroad. 

—The  April  iustallment  of  Mr.  Charles  Edward  Rus- 
seirs  "Soldiers  of  the  Common  Good,"  in  Everybody's 
Magazine,  is  devoted  to  the  little  repablic  of  Switzer- 
land, where  Mr.  Rassell  found  an  almost  ideal  perfec- 
tion of  public  services  and  a  freedom  from  the  various 
evils  and  resulting  popular  dissatisfaction  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  regard  as  almost  the  necessary  ac- 
companiments of  any  form  of  governmental  activity. 
This  efficiency  and  purity  of  administration  is  due,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Russell,  to  the  Swiss  people's  logical 
adherence  to  democracy.  All  the  public  services,  in- 
cluding the  telegraph,  telephone,  and  railroad,  are  op- 
erated strictly  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people. —In 
striking  contrast  with  the  examples  of  successful  pub- 
lic ownership  presented  by  Mr.  Russell  is  the  picture 
of  the  corporation-ridden  city  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  which 
is  drawn  by  Samuel  Merwin  in  the  pages  of  Success. 
Newark,  according  to  Mr.  Merwin,  is  owned  and  run 
by  the  Public  Service  Corporation  of  New  Jersey.  The 
citizens,  who  pay  the  taxes,  have  really  very  little  to 
•say  about  the  management  of  their  own  municipal  af- 
fairs.— ^The  fourth  paper  in  the  series  entitled  "The 
Looting  of  Alaska,^*  by  Rex  E.  Beach,  in  ApplctorVs 
BookloverSy  is  concerned  with  "The  Reign  of  Terror." 
These  papers  by  Mr.  Beach  reveal  a  shamelessness  of 
official  corruption  in  our  northern  province  which  even 
the  newspapers  have  heretofore  failed  to  disclose  to  the 
American  reading  public. 

Protests  Against  the  Growth  of  Privilege.— 

The  first  of  two  papers  by  Hartley  Davis  on  "  The  Coal 
Trust,  the  Labor  Trust,  and  the  People  Who  Pay"  ap- 
pears in  the  April  number  of  Everybody's  Magazine. 
The  story  of  the  evolution  of  this  powerful  organiza- 
tion within  a  short  period  of  time  is  one  of  no  little 
dramatic  interest.— The  history  of  the  independent  tele- 
phone movement,  by  Paul  Latzke,  is  continued  in  the 
April  number  of  Success.  Many  interesting  incidents  in 
the  fight  to  establish  independent  telephone  exchanges 
in  the  Middle  West  are  related  in  this  series.— The  story 
of  the  growth  of  sentiment  for  municipal  ownership 
and  operation  of  the  street-car  lines  in  Chicago  is  told 
in  the  American  Illustrated  for  April  by  Henry  K. 
Webster. — The  Socialist  party  is  the  subject  of  a  suc- 
cinct article  by  Upton  Sinclair  in  the  World's  Work. 
Mr.  Sinclair  describes  the  organization  and  methods  of 
agitation  adopted  by  the  Socialists  in  their  American 
work.  It  will  be  news  to  many  readers  that  one  of  the 
Socialist  papers  in  this  country,  the  Appeal  to  Reason^ 
published  at  Girard,  Kan.,  has  a  paid  circulation  of 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million,  and  that  special  edi- 
tions have  run  up  as  high  as  three  million  copies.— The 
Hon-  William  Jennings  Bryan  contributes  to  the  Cen- 
tury for  April  an  essay  on  "Individualism  rer«u«  So- 
cialism.*^ Mr.  Bryan's  paper  emphasizes  the  beneficial 
effect  of  struggle  and  discipline,  such  as  is  required 


under  the  competitive  system,  in  industries,  and  holds 
that  "  no  economic  advantage  which  would  come  from 
the  monopolization  of  all  the  induKtries  in  the  hands 
of  the  Government  would  compensate  for  the  stifiing  of 
individual  initiative  and  independence."- "The  Trea- 
son of  the  Senate"  is  the  title  of  a  series  of  scathing 
exposures  of  corporation  control  of  certain  seats  in  the 
United  States  Senate  made  by  David  Graham  Phillips 
in  the  Cosmopolitan. 

Sketches  of  laiving  Personalities.—"  Witte :  A 
Great  Man  Facing  Failure,"  is  the  subject  of  an  article 
in  McClure's  by  Perceval  Gibbon.  After  the  Russian 
statesman's  diplomatic  successes  at  the  Portsmouth  con- 
ference, last  summer,  it  is  hard  for  Americans  to  realize 
that  the  word  "failure"  should  have  any  place  in 
Witte's  vocabulary.  Yet  it  is  true,  as  Mr.  Gibbon 
points  out,  that  all  of  his  financial  and  diplomatic 
achievements  merely  buttressed  the  autocracy  which 
Witte  was  called  upon  to  save  and  could  not.  At  last, 
he  had  to  go  to  the  Czar,  and  in  so  doing  he  practically 
courted  failure  as  a  statesman.-rDavid  Graham  Phillips 
writes  in  Appleton's  Bookiovers  of  Mayor  Tom  John- 
son, of  Cleveland,  as  "a  type  of  the  common-sense 
American."  —  In  the  Woman's  Home  Companion 
for  April  there  are  glimpses  of  "The  Four  Greatest 
Living  Americans  at  Work," — President  Roosevelt,  ex- 
President  Cleveland,  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  and  Mark 
Twain.— In  the  CosmopoUtaii^  John  Burroughs  draws 
an  enticing  picture  of  his  own  every-day  life,  showing 
how  his  love  of  simplicity  in  all  things  has  had  full 
sway  in  the  control  of  his  choice  of  environment. 

Notes  of  Scientific  Progress.— The  importance 
which  technical  science  is  assuming  in  the  world's  life 
and  industry  is  well  illustrated  in  an  article  on  "Chem- 
istry and  the  World's  Food"  contributed  to  the  April 
Harper's  by  Professor  Robert  K.  Duncan.  This  writer 
gives  a  popular  account  of  the  recently  discovered  meth- 
ods for  the  fixation  of  nitrogen.  He  looks  forward  to 
the  creation  of  "  as  many  factories  for  the  fixation  of 
elemental  nitrogen  as  we  have  smelting  furnaces  for 
the  unfixing  of  elemental  iron."  His  article  contains 
several  demonstrations  of  the  results  made  possible  by 
the  scientific  application  of  fertilizers  to  plant  gn^wth. 
—Dr.  Woods  Hutchinson  undertakes,  in  McClure''s  for 
April,  an  exposition  of  certain  "diet  delusions."  Some 
of  his  propositions  are  familiar  enough  to  all  intelligent 
people,  though  doubtless  imperfectly  applied  in  real  life. 
But  the  most  startling  paragraphs  in  his  article  are 
those  devoted  to  the  demolition  of  solemn  injunctions 
to  which  members  of  the  medical  profession  have  in  the 
past  given  the  sanction  of  their  authority.  Dr.  Hutchin 
son  maintains  that  instinct  as  a  dietary  guide  is  far 
superior  to  reason.  He  has  no  quarrel  with  vegetarian- 
ism as  a  creed,  but  he  vigorously  opposes  its  claims  to  a 
scientific  basis.  He  denies  that  there  is  any  advantage 
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or  sQperiority  in  vegetable  diet  as  such.  On  the  other 
hand,  all  science  indicates  to  him  that  man  was  meant  to 
eat  meat.  He  also  cites  from  his  own  professional  expe- 
rience facts  that  seem  to  militate  strongly  against  what 
he  terms  the  prejudice  against  pork^the  idea  that  spices 
heat  the  blood,  and  other  much-emphasized  precepts.  Dr. 
Hutchinson  even  has  the  temerity  to  suggest  that  cereal 
food  may  have  been  greatly  overrated  in  point  of  nutri- 
tive value,  and  that  too  much  brown  bread  may  be  posi- 
tively injurious.  With  the  main  conclusion  of  his  article 
few  readers  would  be  inclined  to  disagree.  The  convic- 
tion is  steadily  growing  in  the  medical  profession,  hesays, 
that  disturbances  of  digestion  are  due,  in  eight  cases  out 
of  ten,  not  so  much  to  the  food  used,  either  in  quality, 
quantity,  or  method  of  cooking,  as  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  is  eaten. — In  attempting  to  formulate  a 
purely  scientific  conception  of  religion,  Mr.  C.  W.  Salee- 
by,  writing  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  April,  predicts 
that  the  religion  of  the  future,  whose  dogmas  will  be 
those  of  science  as  well  as  of  religion,  and  therefore  true, 
while  following  the  general  tendency  of  religion  to-day, 
will  concern  itself  more  and  more  with  this  present  life 
and  less  and  less  with  the  life  beyond.  According  to 
this  view.  Buddhism,  for  instance,  cannot  be  the  reli- 
gion of  the  future,  since  it  preaches  the  worthlessness  of 
life. — In  the  AmeHcan  Tllustrated  (formerly  Leslie's), 
Dr.  David  T.  Day  points  out  some  of  the  important  con- 
tributions to  civilization  made  by  those  men  who  have 
devised  means  of  producing  and  utilizing  the  various 
forms  of  artificial  light.  He  ranks  among  the  great 
benefactors  of  modern  times  such  inventors  as  Samuel 
Kier,  who  first  put  the  chimney  around  a  petroleum 
wick,  and  JLuther  Stieringer,  who  substituted  for  illu- 
mination by  points  of  brilliant  intensity  an  even  glow. 


Art  Topics.— As  a  contribution  to  the  principleB  of 
civic  art,  one  of  the  most  effective  magazine  articles 
that  have  recently  appeared  is  Sylvester  Baxter's  paper 
on  **  Public  Squares  in  City  and  Village,"  which  appears 
in  the  April  Century.  Perhaps  no  subject  related  to 
public  landscape  improvement  is  in  greater  need  of  ra- 
tional treatment.  Mr.  Baxter  cites  many  instractire 
examples  of  the  good  and  the  bad  in  municipal  pnblic 
squares  as  they  exist  in  America,  and  the  drawings  by 
Jules  Guerin  ably  reinforce  Mr.  Baxter's  discussion.— 
The  same  number  of  the  Century  has  an  article  by  Chri^ , 
tian  Brinton  on  Constantine  Meunier,  **a.sculptor  of  the 
laborer."  Meunier  died  in  Brussels  a  year  ago,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-four.  With  the  exception  of  a  brief  Tiiit 
in  Spain,  he  had  hardly  left  Belgium  during  his  life- 
time. The  Century  reproduces  several  of  MeuDier'j; 
more  famous  sculptures,  and  on  page  499  of  this  number 
of  the  Review  of  Reviews  appears  a  reproduction  of 
the  bust  of  Meunier  by  himself.— In  Scribner's  appears 
an  appreciation  of  the  well-known  English  artist  Sir 
Francis  Seymour  Haden,  by  William  S.  Boulton,  with 
reproductions  of  several  of  Haden^s  original  etchings. 
It  is  Haden's  distinction,  says  Mr.  Boulton,  to  hafe 
gained  immediate  recognition  as  a  master  of  the  art  of 
etching,  which  he  had  practised  only  as  an  amateur  at 
intervals  during  the  stress  of  an  absorbing  profession, 
to  have  played  a  dominant  part  in  its  revival  after  a 
long  period  of  neglect,  and  to  have  retained  his  posi- 
tion as  one  of  it«  chief  exponents  for  forty  years.  Sir 
Seymour  Haden  is  now  the  president  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  Painter  Engravers,  and  many  of  his  etchings 
are  well  known  in  the  United  States. — Marie  Van 
Vorst  contributes  to  LippincotVe  for  April  a  sketch  of 
Degas,  the  artist,  and  his  work. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE   FOREIGN   REVIEWS. 


Game  -  Preservation   in  the  Transvaal.  — The 

warden  of  the  Transvaal  Government  Game  Reserves 
writes  on  this  subject  in  Blackwood^s  (London)  for 
March.  The  present  Transvaal  Game  Reserves — costing 
JE4,000  ($20,000)  to  equip— extend  for  300  miles  by  40  to 
60,  and  contain  all  indigenous  animals,  except  the  few, 
such  as  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  and  eland,  which  had 
disappeared  before  the  reserves  were  set  aside.  The 
other  game  animals  have  all  increased  considerably 
under  two  and  a  half  years*  protection.  Preventing  the 
native  from  destroying  game,  it  was  said,  would  make 
him  starve.  Instead,  says  the  writer,  it  has  made  him 
work.  Poachers  still  cause  much  trouble,  so  much  so 
that  the  sum  of  £4,000  has  had  to  be  increased  to  £5,000. 
There  is  also  a  Game  Protection  Society  in  the.Trans- 
vaal,  with  the  object  of  securing  observance  of  the  game 
laws  in  general  and  checking  the  terrible  destruction  of 
birds  and  animals  by  the  Kaffirs.  The  good  results  of 
this  society's  work  have  already  been  widely  felt. 

What  of  the  Triple  Alliance?— An  Italian, 
writing  in  the  Contemporary  Review  (London)  for 
March  on  the  foreign  policy  of  Italy,  declares  that  khe 
triple  alliance  is  likely  rather  to  be  transformed  than 
to  be  terminated.  In  the  great  duel  which  he  expects 
between  England  and  Germany  most  European  powers 
would  prefer  to  side  with  England,  which  does  not 
dominate  the  Continent.  He  expects  that  the  triple 
alliance  will  be  renewed,  but  will  become  a  compact 


that  binds  its  members  ever  less  closely,  which  will 
allow,  in  fact,  for  Italy's  faithfulness  to  the  traditional 
friendliness  of  Great  Britain  and  her  new  rapprodu- 
ment  with  France. 

Bernard  Shawns  Women. — The  brightest  paper 
in  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  March  is  that  by  Miss 
Constance  Barnicoat  on  "Mr.  Bernard  Shaw's  Counter- 
feit Presentment  of  Women."  She  describes  the  womwi 
of  the  popular  dramatist  as,  on  the  whole,  an  unlovable, 
unpleasing  collection.  She  wants  to  know  where  Mr. 
Shaw  met  them.  There  is  hardly  one  among  them  of 
whom  other  women  could  make  a  friend.  They  are 
generally  either  hard  as  nails,  or  colossally  selfish,  or 
merely  bleating  old  .sheep.  Most  of  them  are  yoaog, 
many  good-looking,  some  endowed  with  a  mysterious 
quality  which  Mr.  Shaw  calls  vitality,  which  Miss  Barni- 
coat thinks  a  very  deadly  characteristic. 

Iiondon^s  Unemployed.— Mr.  G.  P.  Gooch,  M.P.t 
gives,  in  the  Contemporary  Review  for  March,  a  gen- 
eral survey  of  the  situation  with  regard  to  the  an«n- 
ployed.  He  commends  the  slow  and  costly  experiments 
of  the  London  Central  Committee,  but  urges  the  ap- 
pointment Of  a  general  system  of  labor  bureaus  with, 
telephonic  communication,  and  advocates  afforestation 
as  the  most  promising  form  of  employment  for  the  un- 
employed. To  discriminate  between  the  unemploj»J 
and   the  unemployab|^|^^4|^v^{c^ti^^hat  vagrancy 
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should  be  made  a  punishable  offense  in  fact  aH  well  as 
in  law.  He  would  send  vagnrants  to  a  loafers'  colony 
like  that  of  Merxplas  in  Belgium. 

A  Possible  Future  for  Mr.  Balfour.— An  anon- 
ymous paper^  with  an  unexpected  conclusion,  on  Mr. 
Balfour  and  the  Unionist  party  opens  the  Fortnightly 
Review  for  March.  It  is  a  very  searching  and  severe 
criticism  of  Mr.  Balfour's  feats  of  parliamentary  leger- 
demain. The  writer  says  that  nothing  can  be  clearer 
than  that  the  ex-premier  overrated  the  value  of  the  dia- 
lectical and  tactical  device.s  in  which  he  excels,  and  un- 
derestimated every  genuine  force,  personal  and  national, 
with  which  he  had  to  deal.  As  a  result  of  the  Valen- 
tine letters,  the  writer  finds  that  the  fiscal  fog  has  dis- 
appeared and  the  Unionist  party  is  united  on  the  basis 
of  Mr.  Balfour's  leadership  and  Mr.  Chamberlain's  pol- 
icy. As  he  returns  to  the  House  of  Commons,  the  writer 
unexpectedly  ends:  **The  presumption  is  as  much 
against  him  as  it  was  when  he  went  to  Ireland.  If  he 
reads  *Sybil,'  studies  the  Labor  party,  and  reads  '  Sybil ' 
again,  he  may  survive.  If  he  survives,  it  will  be  as  the 
executor  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy ;  and  though  he 
may  be  as  slow  and  reluctant  in  his  processes  as  Peel 
himself,  he  will  probably  live  to  undo  the  work  of  1846 
and  make  the  empire  one." 

En/E^land^s  Coal-Supply.— Several  years  ago,  gov- 
ernmental as  well  as  commercial  England  was  startled 
with  the  report  of  some  scientific  investigators  that  the 
coal-supply  of  the  United  Kingdom  would  be  exhausted 
within  a  very  limited  time.  Without  coal  for  her  war- 
ships and  her  factories,  Great  Britain  would  swiftly 
pass  from  the  rank  of  the  first-class  powers.  A  royal 
committee  appointed  by  the  government  for  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  subject  has  just  made  it«  report,  and 
finds  that  there  is  no  ground  for  the  fear  of  an  early 
coal  famine.  A  rather  keen  and  well- put  analysis  of 
this  report,  from  the  standpoint  of  a  foreigner,  is  given 
in  the  Kringsjaa,  the  illustrated  review  of  Christiania. 
This  journal  declares  that  by  a  fair,  moderate  estimate 
the  coal  provision  6f  England  is  to  be  reckoned  to-day 
at  100,000,000,000  tons.  The  present  consumption  of  this 
great  neces.sity  is  about  167,000,000  tons  annually.  If  in 
the  near  future  the  average  annual  consumption  reaches 
250,000,000  tons,  the  estimated  supply  will  be  sufficient 
for  four  hundred  years.  Greater  perfection  in  mining 
machinery  will,  probably  make  possible  the  extraction 
of  coal  at  greater  depths  than  at  present,  and  this,  with 
the  more  economical  operation  of  power  plants,  will  ex- 
tend quite  considerably  the  period  during  which  a  suf- 
ficient coal-supply  may  be  relied  upon.  In  the  future, 
also,  alcohol,  petroleum,  and  other  mineral  or  com- 
mercial products  will  be  used  as  substitutes  for  coal. 
Water  power,  also,  can  be  relied  upon  to  furnish  elec- 
tricity as  a  substitute.  This  last,  however,  will  not  help 
Kngland,  which  is  comparatively  poorly  off  in  the  mat- 
ter of  water  power.  In  some  other  sections  of  the  world 
wind  power  is  available,  but  this  cannot  be  counted  on 
with  any  degree  of  certainty.  The  Norwegian  review 
suggests  that  the  manufacturing  of  pressed  coal  from 
the  leavings  of  coal  mines  should  be  developed  in  Eng- 
land to  a  larger  extent  than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

A  Criticism  of  the  Mont  de  Piete.— An  outline 
of  the  history  of  this  famous  pawn  establishment  of 
Paris  is  contributed  to  La  Remie  by  M.  G.  Renard.  A 
reform  in  methods  is  absolutely  necessary,  declares  this 


writer.  The  Mont  de  Pi6t6  has  a  complex  character, 
being  half  commercial  and  half  philanthropic.  To  the 
poor  it  is  a  useful  institution,  and  they  form  its  most 
numerous  clientele.  To  them  it  advances  money  on 
articles  of  small  value,  usually  to  provide  the  means  of 
subsistence.  These  are  called  loans  of  consommation. 
But  it  is  also  an  establishment  of  popular  credit,  and  as 
such  is  used  by  commercial  men  and  manufacturers, 
who  are,  indeed,  its  best  customers.  In  this  case  money 
is  advance<l  on  new  wares  deposited  there  tempoi*arily 
to  extricate  their  owners  from  some  difficulty.  These 
are  called  loans  on  production.  It  is  also  a  bank  of  de- 
posit for  wealthy  classes,— that  is  to  say,  these  people, 
when  they  go  away,  frequently  deposit  their  valuables 
at  the  Mont  de  Pi6t6  for  safety  till  their  return.  Being 
an  institution  without  capital,  the  Mont  de  Pi6t^  has  to 
borrow  in  order  to  be  able  to  liend.  As  the  security  is 
gootl,  it  has  no  difficulty  in  procuring  funds  at  3  per 
cent.,  but  this  has  to  be  taken  into  account  when  money 
is  advanced  to  clients.  In  other  words,  if  it  were  an 
endowed  in.stitution  it  would  be  able  to  advance  money 
on  easier  terms.  The  chief  and  most  urgent  reform  is 
concerned  with  the  appraiser  of  the  goods,  who  comes 
in  at  the  first  engagement,  again  at  the  renewal,  and 
again  at  the  sale,  and  manages  to  get  hold  of  an  enor- 
mous part  of  the  money.  In  connection  with  the  ap- 
praiser many  serious  abuses  have  gradually  come  into 
existence,  and  the  result  is  the  present  bitter  cry  for 
reform. 

Fall  ill  the  Price  of  Automobiles.— The  general 
tendency  is  toward  a  marked  decline  in  the  price  of 
automobiles,  remarks  Ulllustration  (Paris).  The  large 
houses  selling  motor  wagons  have  issued  catalogues  for 
the  current  year  showing  prices  considerably  lower  than 
those  of  the  wagons  sold  during  the  year  1905.  As  a  rule, 
the  large  manufacturers  say  that  they  want  time  to 
manufacture  their  wagons  in  large  numbers,  in  order  to 
put  them  on  the  market  at  prices  nearer  the  reach  of 
the  buying  public.  Buyers  are  looking  forward  to  a  time 
when  they  can  invest  their  money  to  better  advantage. 
They  are  tired  of  the  enormous  motors  used  hitherto. 
Such  machines  consume  nearly  as  much  rubber  as 
naphtha,  because  a  very  strong  motor  runs  very  fast, 
and  the  faster  it  runs  the  quicker  it  exhausts  its  tires. 
In  France  it  looks  very  much  as  if  the  period  of  stupid 
extravagance  and  foolish  speed  were  about  over.  The 
reform  is  at  work,  not  very  vigorously,  but  still  ener- 
getically enough  to  give  ground  for  a  hope  that  even- 
tually the  automobile  may  reach  the  end  for  which  it 
was  invented,— the  rapid,  but  not  dangerous,  transpor- 
tation of  men  and  things, — and  do  such  service  that  the 
evils  due  to  its  factitious  aim,  ill-advised,  not  to  say 
excessive,  indulgence  in  so-called  "sport,"  may  be  con- 
doned, if  not  forgotten. 

The  Thickness  of  Ice  in  Siberia. — According 
to  Middendorfs  reports,  quoted  from  V Illustration 
(Paris),  the  ordinary  depth  of  ice  in  Siberia  varies  from  1 
meter  50  to  1  meter  80.  It  never  exceeds 2  meters  40.  Pro- 
fessor Voiekov  has  just  communicated  the  result  of  ex- 
aminations made  for  the  measurement  of  the  ice  on  the 
running  waters  of  Siberian  Asia.  On  tlie  Jenissei  the 
ice  is  from  0  meters  70  to  0  meters  90  in  thickness.  At 
the  northern  extremity  of  Siberia,  toward  Boloum  and 
Rourskoy^  Ou.sti6,  it  reaches  a  depth  of  from  2  meters 
to  2  meters  36.  On  the  Yassa,  at  Verkhoyansk  (a  point 
below  67®  80   latitude)  the  .  ice  was  but  one^meter  80 ; 
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yet  latitude  GT^  30  may  be  quoted  as  corresponding 
to  the  frigid  pole  of  the  old  world.  During  the  winter 
months  the  temperature  of  those  latitudes  varies  from 
61^  30  to  53**  36,  although  there  are  times  when  it  falls 
to  67®.  In  Transbaikalia  (latitude  of  London  and  Ham- 
burg, respectively,  51®  30  and  53®  35)  the  ice  is  3  meters 
35  in  thickness.  In  the  high  basin  of  the  Amur,  when 
there  is  no  snow,  the  depth  of  the  ice  increases  rapidly. 
The  natives  (who  are  obliged  to  make  efforts  to  keep 
the  shallow  streams  from  freezing  and  killing  the  fish) 
cover  the  ice  with  pine  boughs.  The  boughs  catch  the 
snow  and  form  snow-winds  which  shelter  the  ice  from 
the  extreme  severity  of  the  temperature. 

The  Population  of  the  World.— The  population 
of  the  world,  says  V Illustration  (Paris),  is  more  than 
one  and  a  half  milliards,  the  mean  density  of  the  popu- 
lation being  about  ten  inhabitants  per  square  kilome- 
ter. Asia  leads  the  rest  of  the  world,  with  from  820  to 
850  millions.  Europe  is  second,  with  402  millions,  fol- 
lowed by  America  (151  millions)  and  Africa  (from  146  to 
160  millions).  Australia  and  Oceanica  have  a  popula- 
tion of  about  seven  millions.  Germany  proper  has  a 
population  of  60,164,000,  the  city  of  Berlin  having  al- 
most twp  millions.  France  proper  (according  to  the 
census  of  1902)  has  a  population  of  39,060,000 ;  including 
her  dependencies,  she  has  a  total  population  of  88,462,- 
000.  The  United  States  has  a  population  of  80,208,000, 
this  being  increased  to  88,975,000  by  counting  in  de- 
pendencies. 

Walt  Whitman  in  Italy.— The  Nuova  Antologia 
prints  an  article  on  Walt  Whitman  which  accords  him 
the  highest  praise.  He  is  treated  as  a  mystic,  but  of  a 
type  unknown  to  Latin  minds,— a  "materialist-mys- 
tic." His  view  of  the  universe  is  considered  as  of  more 
force,  originality,  and  value  than  his  breaking  away 
from  conventions  in  the  technique  of  his  work.  He 
repudiates  with  scorn,  not  only  the  empty  idealism  of 
the  past,  but  also  the  crass  materialism  of  the  present. 
All  the  universe  is  penetrated  with  the  mystery  of  God, 
and  his  physical  body,  so  far  from  being  a  barrier  be- 
tween man  and  God,  is  one  of  the  most  ample  channels 
whereby  the  soul  of  the  infinite  enters  triumphantly 
into  man.  The  elemental  optimism  of  the  American 
poet^  his  entire  disregard  of  moral  and  literary  laws 
and  his  chaotic  style,  came  from  a  profound  feeling 
for  democracy  which  is  the  basis  of  his  inspiration,  and 
which  makes  him  so  amazing  a  figure  to  European 
eyes.  His  aim  in  matter  is  to  show  to  the  average  and 
mediocre  man  the  glory  of  his  daily  work,  and  in  man- 
ner to  create  a  poetry  which  shall  owe  nothing  to  the 
past.  The  Italian  review  does  not  attempt  to  settle  the 
vexed  question  of  the  absolute  value  of  his  verse,  but 
calls,  nevertheless,  for  an  Italian  translation,  justifying 
this  demand  by  the  value  his  individuality,  optimistic 
and  breathing  of  the  open  air  and  sun,  would  have  for 
the  overrefined,  academic,  and  sad  literature  of  Europe. 

A  School  of  Colonial  Medicine.— Signor  A.  Faus- 
tini,  writing  in  V Italia  Modcma^  and  quoting  liber- 
ally from  a  recent  article  in  Le  Petit  Pari^icUy  makes 
a  plea  for  a  **  chair  of  colonial  medicine"  to  be  added  to 
the  Italian  schools  of  medicine.  He  argues  that  all 
European  nations  seem  to  be  on  the  point  of  throwing 
most  of  their  energies  into  vast  schemes  of  colonizing 
the  sparsely  inhabited  regions  of  the  globe,  mostly 
tropical,  and  that  the  problems  of  colonial  life  are  the 


vital  ones  of  the  immediate  future.  The  first  one  in 
importance  is  the  question  of  the  health  of  white  men 
in  the  tropics,  where  innumerable  valuable  lives  are 
lost  through  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  colonic 
and  their  doctors.  He  cites  the  Institute  of  Colonial 
Medicine,  founded  in  1901  by  the  University  of  Bor- 
deaux, which  has  been  of  signal  benefit  to  French 
colonists.  The  instruction  there  is  only,  as  yet,  for 
graduated  doctors,  and  lasts  but  three  months.  It  is 
intended  to  follow  to  some  extent  the  lines  of  the 
**  School  of  Tropical  Medicine,"  in  London,  which  ha§ 
done  such  brilliant  work.  The  Italian  author  feeb 
that  in  view  of  the  colonial  ambitions  of  Italy  and  the 
well-known  ease  of  expatriation  of  the  Italian  peasant, 
no  time  should  be  lost  in  a  study,  both  practical  and 
profound,  of  medical  methods  by  which  life  in  the 
tropics  may  be  made  possible  and  profitable  to  whit« 
men  transplanted  from  temperate  regions. 

Korea  Under  Japanese  Control. — In  a  long 
article  in  the  Tokio  monthly  the  Taiyo,  Count  Okoma 
discusses  the  privileges  and  obligations  of  Japanese 
control  in  the  Hermit  Kingdom.  He  warns  his  coan- 
trymen  that  the  task  of  reforming  Korea's  political 
administration  and  economic  structure  will  not  be  an 
easy  one.  He  advises  extreme  deliberation  and  care- 
particularly  in  Japanese  dealings  with  the  Korean  Em- 
peror and  the  imperial  household.  With  regard  to  the 
Korean  people.  Count  Oku  ma  continues,  "our  repre- 
sentative should,  first  of  all,  re.spect  the  principle  of 
justice  and  generosity.  He  must  also  remember  that 
such  complicated  laws  and  regulations  as  are  in  vogue 
in  his  mother  country  are  not  good  now  for  the  natives 
of  Korea,  whose  backward  condition  requires  an  ad- 
ministration widely  different  from  that  in  civilized 
countries.  Nothing  but  failure  will  compensate  hi* 
labor  should  he  try  to  assimilate  the  Koreans  with  the 
Japanese  laws  and  customs  in  a  short  period."  In  or- 
der to  preserve  peace  and  order,  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, says  this  Japanese  statesman,  to  maintain  an 
ample  military  force  and  a  sufiScient  number  of  police. 
After  this,  the  problem  of  railroad  construction  ii»  the 
most  pressing.  The  Japanese,  he  claims,  must  now  ex- 
tend the  six  hundred  miles  of  railroads  which  vrtn 
built  in  Korea  during  the  war  with  Russia.  In  ex- 
ploiting the  material  resources  of  the  peninsula  Count 
Okuma  declares  for  free  competition.  He  denounces 
the  attempt  to  establish  any  monopoly  for  the  exclosire 
benefit  of  either  the  Japanese  Government  or  individual 
citizens.  No  favoritism  should  be  shown  toward  Jap- 
anese  over  Koreans,  all  other  things  being  equaL  Dis- 
cussing the  natural  resources  of  Korea,  Count  Okuma 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  utilizing  to  the  full  the 
iron  and  coal  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  conn- 
try  in  such  bountiful  quantities,  at  the  same  tioM 
reminding  the  Japanese  public  that  Korea's  supply  of 
gold  and  silver  has  been  greatly  exaggerated.  The 
great  obstacle  to  the  exploitation  of  the  Korean  inines! 
on  a  large  scale,  he  says,  in  conclusion,  is  the  lack  of 
capital.  **  We  can  and  ought  however,  to,  invite  Ameri- 
can and  English  capitalists  to  cooperate  with  us." 

Japanese  Progress  Challenged.— According  t-o 

an  editor  in  the  Socialist^  of  Tokio,  there  is  great  pop- 
ular dissatisfaction  throughout  Japan  over  what  this 
writer  calls  the  retrograde  policy  of  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment since  the  war  with  Russia.  The  writer  point^^ 
out  that  a  state  of  siege  still  obtains  in  a^umn her  of 
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provinces,  and  that  the  press  is  still  suspended  in  many 
sections.  He  points  out  the  progress  Russia  has  made 
in  the  direction  of  a  free  press,  and  caustically  com- 
pares this  with  Japanese  retrogression. 

The  Prevention  of  Seasickness. — A  writer  in  the 
nimtrirte  Zeitung  (Leipsic),  after  reviewing  the  fail  ure 
of  the  various  means  heretofore  proposed  for  the  pre- 
vention or  cure  of  seasickness,  describes  a  mechanical 
device  recently  used  on  one  of  the  Ham  burg- American 
liners  with  great  success.  The  apparatus,  it  seems,  is 
very  simple.  It  consists  of  a  convertible  chair  the  seat 
of  which  is  shifted  about  with  a  rapid  up-and-down 
motion.  The  impulse  comes  from  a  small  electro-motor 
attached  to  the  apparatus  and  connected  with  the  elec- 
tric-light wires  present  in  every  steamer.  The  person 
in  question  takes  his  place  upon  this  quivering-chair, 
and  has  about  the  same  feeling  as  when  on  an  automo- 
bile trip.  The  trembling  motion  causes  one  to  feel  less 
the  pitching  and  reeling  of  the  ship  (by  which,  as  is 
well  known,  seasickness  is  occasioned),  while  the  long 
downward  motions  of  the  ship  are  neutralized  by  the 
quick  and  numerous  upward-striving  vibration-shocks. 
Passengers  take  their  seats  in  this  apparatus  imme- 


diately upon  feeling  the  slightest  indications  of  sea- 
sickness, and  in  a  very,  few  moments  feel  free  from  all 
discomfort.  Most  of  them  remained  during  the  whole 
further  course  of  the  trip,  even  after  they  had  left  the 
chair,  exempt  from  the  complaint.  In  a  second  group 
of  cases,  the  indisposition  returned,  indeed,  after  a  few 
hours ;  yet  at  the  beginning  of  a  fresh  treatment  it  van- 
ished, and  did  not  return.  In  a  third  series  of  cases, 
Anally,  which  in  number  were  the  most  insignificant 
and  (above  all)  contained  the  easily  excitable  and  very 
sensitive  natures,  the  indications  of  sickness  that  were 
wholly  absent  in  the  quivering-chair  at  once  api^eared 
after  the  patient  had  left  the  chair.  Hence,  such  pas- 
sengers stayed  upon  the  chair  by  the  hour,  some  even 
as  many  as  ten  hours.  Even  in  this  long  extension 
of  the  quaking  treatment,  in  no  person  did  any  injurious 
effect  show  itself.  All  agreed  that  the  stay  in  the  chair 
is  very  pleasant ;  they  felt  wholly  well,  and  even  took 
food.  In  no  single  case,  among  all  the  many  trials, 
did  vomiting  occur  during  the  sitting.  The  idea  was 
originally  suggested  by  the  Grerman  chemist.  Dr.  Bren- 
del.  He  himself  made  this  discovery  during  a  partic- 
ularly rough  voyage.  The  method  has  already  been 
patented  in  several  countries. 
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Tuberculosis  in  the  Iiower  Animals  and  in 
Man.— In  Centralblatt  fUr  BaktertologiCy  ParaMten- 
kundey  und  Infcktlonskrnnkheit  of  February  15  are  re- 
port* of  the  International  Tuberculosis  Congress  held 
in  Paris  in  October,  1905,  of  the  International  Milk  Con- 
^o^HS,  held  at  the  same  time  and  place,  and  of  the 
Eighth  International  Congress  of  Veterinary  Physi- 
cians, held  at  Budapest  in  September,  1905.  In  view  of 
the  discussion  in  regard  to  the  relations  of  tuberculosis 
in  lower  animals  to  the  same  disease  in  man,  the  con- 
clasions  reached  by  these  congresses  are  somewhat  in- 
teresting. The  International  Tuberculosis  Congre.S8 
unanimously  passed  resolutions  to  the  effect  that  it  was 
essential,  not  only  to  lessen  the  transmission  of  tuber- 
culosis from  man  to  man,  but  to  clear  up  the  prophy- 
laxis of  tuberculosis  in  cattle,  in  order  that  hygienic 
and  administrative  measures  might  be  taken  more  in- 
telligently to  prevent  the  transmission  from  cattle  to 
men ;  that  in  view  of  the  experimental  proof  of  the 
presence  of  virulent  tubercle  bacilli  in  milk,  a  sanitary 
inspection  of  cow-stalls  should  be  completed  as  soon  an 
possible,  and  that  in  public  institutions  of  every  kind, 
like  hospitals  and  schools,  only  pasteurized,  boiled,  or 
sterilized  milk  should  be  usecl,  except  in  those  cases 
where  the  cows  had  been  proven,  by  the  tuberculin  test, 
to  be  free  from  tuberculosis.  The  International  Con- 
gress of  Veterinary  Physicians  passed  resolutions  ex- 
pressing their  belief  in  the  importance  of  researches  to 
determine  the  relation  of  tuberculosis  in  birds  to  tuber- 
culosis in  cattle,  and  also  of  the  importance  of  taking 
protective  measures  against  the  dangers  of  infection  of 
men  through  cattle. 

Bovine  Tuberculosis.~In  the  British  Medical 
Jfmmal  is  an  article  by  Dr.  Kossel  on  tuberculosis 
which  has  already  been  copied  by  one  or  two  other  jour- 
nals. ItM  chief  interest  is  in  the  clear  exposition  of  the 
ideas  of  the  writer  and  his  school  in  regard  to  the  rela- 
tions of  human  and  bovine  tuberculosis.    The  gist  of 


the  article  is  in  the  conclusions  at  the  close  of  the  pa- 
per, which  are  as  follows  :  (1)  By  bacteriological  inves- 
tigation of  tuberculous  lesions  in  human  beings,  cattle, 
and  swine,  two  types  of  tubercle  bacilli  can  be  detected, 
which  may  provisionally  be  called  typus  huTJianiis  and 
typus  hovinus ;  (2)  the  widespread  tuberculosis  of  cattle 
is  to  be  traced  exclusively  to  infection  with  tubercle 
bacilli  of  the  typus  bovinus;  (3)  swine  are  susceptible 
to  a  high  degree  to  the  tubercle  bacilli  of  the  PypiLS 
hovliius^  in  a  lesser  degree  to  those  of  the  typus  hu- 
rnaniia;  (4)  the  tuberculosis  of  human  beings  chiefly 
arises  from  infection  with  tubercle  bacilli  of  the  typus 
humantis,  which  is  transmitted  from  man  to  man  ;  (5) 
tuberculous  lesions  in  human  beings  can  be  produced 
by  tubercle  bacilli  of  the  typiLS  hov^tnus;  (6)  tubercle 
bacilli  of  the  typus  hovinus  can  be  transmitted  to  hu- 
man beings  by  food  derived  from  tuberculous  animals, 
especially  by  milk  of  cows  affected  with  tuberculosis  of 
the  udder ;  (7)  the  part  played  by  infection  from  bovine 
sources  in  spreading  tuberculosis  in  man  is  small  in 
comparison  to  the  danger  threatening  from  a  consump- 
tive human  being. 

Arctic  Animals.— In  Aus  der  Natur  perhaps  the 
most  prominent  article  is  entitled  "The  Animal  Life  of 
the  Eternal  Ice,"  by  Dr.  Schnee.  The  author  draws  on 
his  personal  experiences  to  write  a  general  descriptive 
article  on  some  of  the  more  noticeable  animals  of  the 
Arctic.  Cold  and  frost  are  generally  considered  as  de- 
structive of  life  in  the  climate  to  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed. Vegetable  life  comes  to  a  standstill  in  the 
winter  season  of  the  temperate  zones.  This  lack  of 
vegetable  life  is  still  more  marked  within  the  polar  cir- 
cle, where  there  are  no  trees  and  the  only  vegetation 
consists  of  the  moss-like  growths  on  occasional  stones. 
Inasmuch  as  animals  depend  upon  vegetable  forms  for 
their  food,  we  might  expect  these  regions  to  be  without 
animals,  but  this  is  far  from  true.  Their  food  is  drawn 
from  the  rich  supplies  in  the  waters  of  tba  poLsfi^as^ 
igi  ize     y  g 
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which  teem  with  minute  forms  of  life.  Upou  these 
forms,  of  which  the  most  abundant  are  the  minute 
Crustacea  and  mollusks,  the  larger  animals  feed.  Upon 
the  ice,  seals  are  found  in  countless  numbers,  and  upon 
the  seals  the  polar  bears  feed.  The  article  is  illustrated 
with  good  pictures  of  the  more  common  polar  animals 
and  birds. 

Earthquakes  and  Civilization.— In  an  inform- 
ing and  readable  article  on  "Volcanoes  and  Earth- 
quakes" in  the  Nuova  Antologia  (Rome),  Professor  G. 
De  Lorenzo,  of  the  University  of  Naples,  makes  this 
novel  comment  on  the  relation  between  these  terrifying 
phenomena  and  civilization,  after  noting  how  the  new 
chains  of  mountains  encircle  the  Mediterranean,  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  the  Pacyflc  Ocean  :  "All  that  car- 
ries death  and  destruction,  but  brings  also  fervid  and 
robust  life ;  like  Siva,  the  Indian  god  of  destruction 
and  death,  that  bears  also  the  symbols  of  love  and  gen- 
eration. The  rigidity  of  death  must  be  sought  in  those 
partes  of  the  earth  that  now  have  neither  earthquakes 
nor  volcanoes, — in  Siberia  and  southern  Russia,  in 
Greenland  and  I^abrador,  in  Brazil  and  Australia.  In 
those  regions  the  oldest  mountain  chains  have  been 
worn  away,  destroyed,  leveled  to  the  soil,  while  the 
creative,  mountain-forming  forces  abandoned  them,  to 
go  farther,  toward  the  seas,  reservoirs  of  new  moun- 
tains. And  on  these  new  mountains,  still  trembling 
and  smoking,  life  resides  and  civilization  flourishes. 
On  the  shaken  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  was  kindled 
the  civilization  of  Egypt,  flashed  that  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  and  flourished  the  others  that  came  after  them. 
Beneath  the  mighty  but  shaking  Himalayas  germinated 
the  marvelous  Indian  civilization ;  and  on  the  trem- 
bling verge  of  the  Pacific  is  danced  the  unexpected 
Euphorion,  born  of  the  union  of  Asiatic  and  European 
civilization — the  modern  Japan." 

Aerial  Transportation  in  the  Argentine 
Mountains.  —  In  Naturwissenischaftllche  Wochen- 
schrift  of  February  11  the  leading  article  is  an  illus- 
trated account,  by  Superintending  Engineer  Dieterich, 
of  an  atrial  transportation  line  which  has  recently  been 
constructed  for  the  use  of  the  mines  in  the  mountain 
regions  of  Argentina.  The  author  enlarges  on  the  ad- 
vantages of  this  kind  of  line  for  mountain  regions  in 
comparison  with  those  of  a  railroad,  whicli,  by  the  way, 
it  would  be  impracticable  to  construct  in  this  place.  It 
avoid.s,  of  course,  all  the  costly  construction  of  tunnels 
and  grades.  It  is  intended  to  make  this  road  a  part  of 
a  network  connecting  various  places  in  the  mountains. 
This  is  the  highest  and  greatest  road  of  this  kind  that 
has  yet  been  constructed.  Spans  of  500,  800,  and  900 
meters  are  made  at  a  height  of  400  meters  over  the  val- 
leys, and  in  some  cases  the  angle  of  ascent  is  as  high  as 
46  degrees.  The  station  at  the  mines  is  at  an  elevation 
of  over  4,600  meters,  about  the  height  of  the  summit  of 
Mont  Blanc,  so  that  the  machinery  outfit  is  higher 
than  any  other  in  the  world.  The  lower  station  is  the 
railroad  station  at  Chilecito,  at  an  elevation  of  about 
1,000  meters.  The  transportation  cars  pass  the  whole 
distance,  ascending  or  descending  3,600  meters  in  about 
four  hours,  in  that  time  passing  through  all  climates, 
from  the  region  of  perpetual  ice  to  the  tropics.  The 
mines  which  are  reached  by  this  road  are  very  rich  in 


copper,  silver,  and  gold  ores.  The  road  is  used  for  the 
transportation  of  the  ores  to  the  railroad  station,  and 
for  carrying  back  the  necessities  of  life, — fuel,  watCT, 
food,  tools,  etc.,— to  the  workmen  in  the  mines.  TV 
total  length  of  the  line  is  35  kilometers,  ahd  80  cars  with 
a  load  of  500  kilograms  each  are  sent  out  every  hoar 
After  the  line  is  set  in  motion  it  continues  to  move  by 
the.  excess  of  weight  of  the  descending  over  theasccod- 
ing  loads. 

New   Light   on  Man^s  Ori^n.— In   the  A'mon 

Antologia  (Rome),  Giuseppe  Cimbali,  a  pupil  of  tl» 
paleontologist  Albert  Gaudry,  of  Pari.s  discusses  ''TV 
Future  of  Paleontology"  and  shows  how  in  severaJ 
countries  of  Europe,  though  not  in  Italy,  by  means  of 
the  great  mu.seumsand  public  lectures,  the  story  of  th« 
fossils,  which  is  the  story  of  life  on  earth,  is  being  more 
clearly  read  and  understood  by  even  the  ma.ss  of  iIk 
population.  The  conclusions  of  the  older  scientirts 
have  been  frequently  overturned  by  the  results  of  Uia 
investigations.  Up  to  very  recently,  the  majority  d 
scientists  did  not  believe  in  the  exi.stence  of  fossil  man 
although  M.  Gaudry,  in  1878,  called  attention  to  the 
great  similarity  to  man  of  a  fossil  of  Dryopitheeti9  ««- 
tiquu^j  an  anthropoid  ap)e  discovered  in  the  middle  mio- 
cene  beds  of  France,  and  argued  for  the  great  antiquity 
of  the  human  species.  Signor  Cimbali  says :  *'Xowdo* 
only  is  the  relative  antiquity  of  man  proved,  bat  mme 
discoveries  would  also  make  admissible  the  possibility 
of  the  hypothesis,  put  forth  a  few  years  ago  by  Ernst 
Haeckel,  that  present  man,  together  with  the  primal©, 
descended  from  the  same  ancestral  type,  that  in  th* 
miocene  age  was  already  an  anthropoid,  and  in  tht 
pliocene  a  pithecoid."  As  steps  to  this  cooclusion  th* 
author  notes  the  discovery  of  the  skeleton  of  a  Pithc 
canthropiis  crcctus  in  Java  in  1894,  and  the  researcbts 
of  Schalbe  on  the  Neanderthal  skull  in  1901,  whiei 
showed  it  to  be  of  an  intermediate  species,  betwees 
man  and  the  anthropoid  apes,  the  discovery  of  sttk- 
tons  in  Guadeloupe,  near  Li6ge,  Belgium,  etc  Tbafc 
he  concludes,  "demonstrate  that  in  a  remote  epoch 
man  must  have  been  so  different  from  the  prescni 
species  as  not  to  merit  the  name  of  Homo  mp\ff^ 
and  indicate,  up  to  the  present^  at  least  three  dif- 
ferent species  of  man,  in  three  different  geologic  ages.** 
Otto  Schoetensach,  in  a  recent  work  on  Auatraliac 
races,  from  the  discovery  of  the  Java  ape-man,  tries  to 
demonstrate  that  the  cradle  of  the  human  race  is 
precisely  the  so-called  newest  continent,  Australia. 
This  is  confirmed  by  this  author's  researches,  by  thr 
persistence  of  inferior  human  racesand  theorang-outani 
and  gibbon  in  the  I ndo- Australian  archipelago,  and  by 
the  recent  discovery  of  human  footprints  mingled  witi 
those  of  the  dingo  in  beds  belonging  to  the  pliocene  or 
the  earliest  quaternary  of  Australia,  and  further  bf 
certain  human  mandibles  discovered  in  1904  in  M<> 
naco,  greatly  resembling  present  Australian  form* 
The  author  points  out  that  there  are  many  gaps  u>  ^ 
in  the  series  of  animals,  and  that  in  the  problem  <^' 
man  there  must  yet  be  discovered  the  ancestral  typr 
from  which  man  and  the  primates  came,  and  xh* 
manner  of  it^  change  into  the  Neanderthal  type 
and  the  Javan  type.  Present  knowledge  of  other  aoi 
mal  types  is  as  nothing  to  what  remains  hidden  is 
the  ground. 
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SOME  NEW  NOTEWORTHY  BIOGRAPHIES. 

OXE  of  the  most  remarkable  biographical  volumes 
that  have  appeared  in  many  years  is  Mr.  Horace 
Traubel's  biography  of  Whitman,  entitled  "  With  Walt 
Whitman  in  Camden  "  (Small,  Maynard).    Mr.  Traubel, 
it  will  be  remembered,  was  one  of  Whitman's  literary 
executors,  and  for  many  years  his  neighbor  and  intimate 
friend.    For  the  period  covered  in  this  volume,— from 
March  28  to  July  14, 1888,— Mr.  Traubel  was  Whitman's 
Boswell.    He  lived  with  him,  heard  everything  he  said, 
noted  it  down,  and  to  this  added  a  vast  number  of  let- 
ters, docaments,  and  other  explanatory  matter.    In  the 
c&se  of  any  eminent  man,  this  would  have  made  a  val- 
uable human  document ;  in  the  case  of  Whitman,  it  is 
particularly  valuable  and  interesting,  since  it  reveals 
what  has  hitherto  been  unsuspected  by  many  even  of 
the  poet's  admirers,— that  Whitman  had  a  remarkable 
breadth  of  literary  acquaintance  and  an  acute  critical 
sense.    The  book  is  really  a  diary  record  of  conversa- 
tions with  or  letters  from  many  of  the  world-famous 
men  and  women    of 
the  time,    including 
Tennyson,     Rossetti, 
Robert  Buchanan, 
John    Morley,    Ellen 
Terry,    Edmund 
Gosse,    Edward    Car- 
penter,  Sidney   Lan- 
ier, Bret  Harte,  John 
Hay,    Edwin    Booth, 
John  Burroughs,  and 
many  others.     There 
ire  a  great  many  por- 
t^raits,  and   a  vast 
lumber  of  facsimile 
dgnatures,  letters, 
iod  documents,  be- 
sides nearly  a  dozen  Horace  traubkl, 
X)rtraits  of  Whitman 

limself  at  different  ages.  There  is  a  good  index,  and  a 
lelpful  system  of  marginal  notes.  The  book  is  intro- 
luced  by  a  facsimile  copy  of  Whitman's  will,  written 
>y  himself  (June  29,  1888),  at  Camden.  In  the  preface, 
kir  Traubel  announces  that  he  has  presented  his  story 
xactly  as  it  was  originally  written,  having  made  no  at- 
empts  to  improve  or  polLsh  it.  Whitman,  he  says,  did 
tot  insist  upon  his  faults,  but  he  wanted  them  all 
ounted  in.  "I  have  never  lost  sight  of  his  command 
f  commands :  *  Whatever  you  do,  do  not  prettify  me.' " 
Lnother  bit  of  Whitmaniana,  just  issued  by  the  Amer- 
^ana-Germanica  Press,  is  Dr.  Richard  Riethmueller's 
Walt  Whitman  and  the  Germans."  It  includes  a 
tudy  of  the  Grerman  influence  on  Whitman  and  the  in- 
nence  of  Whitman  on  Germany. 

A  really  absorbing  biography  of  John  Wesley  is 
lie  result  of  Prof.  C.  T.  Winchester's  studies  of  the 
reat  Methodist  reformer.  The  book,  entitled  *'The 
.ife  of  John  Wesley  "  (Macmillan),  is  not  primarily  a 
fethodist  tribute  to  the  founder  of  his  church  ;  it  is 
he  seasoned  judgment  of  a  man  of  literature  and  an 


historian  of  philosophic  mind  concerning  a  great  divine 
who  looms  up  upon  the  horizon  of  religious  and  ecclesi- 
astical history  as  much  above  the  boundaries  of  the 
sects  as  does  Newman  or  Renan.  No  one  who  is  inter- 
ested in  the  great  things  which  were  said  and  done 

during  the  eighteenth 
century  can  do  with-  - 
out  the  study  of  John 
Wesley's  life.  Pro- 
fessor Winchester's 
eolume  will  be  an  ex- 
cellent companion  to 
Wesley's  journal, 
published  some  years 
ago.  It  is  illustrated 
with  portraits  and 
supplemented  b  y  a 
good  index. 

A  very  excellent  bi- 

ography  of  John 

F  i  s  k  e ,  by  Thomas 

Sergeant  Perry,   has 

PROFESSOR  c.  T.  WINCHESTER.        just  been   issued   by 

Small,  Maynard  & 
Co.  as  one  of  their  series  of  "Beacon  Biographies  of 
Eminent  Americans."  These  little  books  are  in  conven- 
ient, attractive  form,  and  are  supplied  with  helpful 
notes  and  bibliography.  Another  biography  of  Fiske 
appears  in  the  "  Little  Journeys  to  the  Homes  of  Great 
Scientists"  series,  by  Elbert  Hubbard. 

"Columbus,  the  Discoverer,"  is  the  title  of  a  volume 
contributed  to  the  "  Heroes  of  American  History  "  series 
(Harpers)  by  Mr.  Frederick  A.  Ober.  This  is  a  brief, 
popular  recasting  of  the  life  of  the  great  explorer,  by 
one  who  has  made  extensive  researches  in  the  West  In- 
dies and  has  gained  at  first  hand  much  information  re- 
garding the  routes  followed  by  Columbus  in  his  several 
voyages  and  the  lands  that  he  explored. 

BOOKS  OF  HISTORY  AND  DESCRIPTION. 

Dr.  Louis  L.  Seaman  has  added  anj^ther  to  his  several 
excellent  books  on  the  Japanese  in  their  war  with  Rus- 
sia. This  is  entitled  "  The  Real  Triumph  of  Japan  "  (Ap- 
pletons),  and  is  perhaps  a  rather  more  seasoned  and  ma- 
ture judgment  than  the  other  books.  In  it,  however, 
M  jor  Seaman  is  just  as  unstinted  in  his  praise  of  Ja- 
pan's conquest  of  the  silent  foe  of  disease.  The  main 
theme  of  the  writer's  story  has  already  been  outlined  in 
these  pages  in  an  article  by  himself,  and  in  other  de- 
partments. This  book,  which  is  well  illustrated  fronii 
photographs,  is  written  with  a  swing  and  an  interest 
which  make  it  much  more  absorbing  than  many  novels. 
Without  minimizing  for  a  moment  the  splendor  of  Ja- 
pan's victories  on  land  and  sea.  Dr.  Seaman  is  willing 
to  "unhesitatingly  assert  that  the  greatest  conquests  of 
Japan  have  been  in  the  humanities  of  war, — in  the  stop- 
ing  of  the  needless  sacrifice  of  life  through  preventable 
disease." 

"In  the  March  and  Borderland  of  Wales "  (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin),  by  A.  G.  Bradlej^^gfff^idCIPi^^^'^^^t  fQ|(^ 
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torjy  an  atlas,  and  an  appreciation  of  Wales,  all  in  one. 
Mr.  Bradley,  who  has  already  written  sympathetically 
about  Wales  and  the  Welsh  people  in  a  number  of  vol- 
umes, knows  his  text  thoroughly,  and,  moreover,  Is  en- 
thusiastic over  it.  He  has  tramped  on  foot  over  almost- 
every  foot  of  the  country,  and  these  *'  literary  rambles," 
as  he  calls  them,  have  been  supplemented  and  made 
more  vivid  by  sketches  of  the  country  from  the  pen  of 
W.  M.  Meredith.  There  are  many  fine  illustrations  of 
ruins,  and  an  excellent  map. 


OEOROE  8.   MEKUIAM. 

A  few  months  ago  we  noticed  in  these  pages  the 
attempt  of  a  Southern  writer,  Mr.  John  C.  Reed,  in  his 
book  entitled  "The  Brothers'  War,"  to  give  an  impar- 
tial statement  of  the  causes  of  the  Civil  War.  The 
opinion  was  ventured  that,  while  neither  North  nor 
South  would  be  unanimous  in  accepting  the  views  ex- 
pressed in  the  book,  fair-minded  citizens  of  each  section 
might  gain  from  it  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  op- 
posing points  of  view.  The  same  thing  may  Ije  said  of 
"The  Negro  and  the  Nation,"  by  George  S.  Merriam 
(Holt).  Mr.  Merriam  happens  to  be  a  Northern  man, 
and  it  cannot  be  expected  that  his  views  on  the  race 
question  will  prove  wholly  acceptable  to  the  ex-slave- 
holder or  the  slaveholder's  descendants.  Yet  his  expres- 
sions are  courteous  and  tolerant,  and  the  Southern  man 
would  do  well  to  re^d  them,— if  for  no  other  reason,  in 
order  that  any  misconception  that  they  reveal  may  be 
pointed  out  to  the  writer,  and  to  those  at  the  North 
who  support  the  writer's  contentions.  Such  books  as 
Mr.  Reed's  and  Mr.  Merriam's,  sectional  though  they 
may  be  in  certain  limitations,  are  nevertheless  indica- 
tive of  the  growing  national  spirit.  Even  one  genera- 
tion ago  they  would  hardly  have  been  possible.  Neither 
side  had  then  learned  to  be  tolerant  of  the  other's  his- 
toric social  and  political  creeds. 

The  case  of  the  political  Abolitionist  in  slavery  times 


is  presented  by  John  F.  Hume  (Putnanis)  in  the  vol- 
ume entitled  "The  Abolitionists."  The  writer's  eai 
mate  of  the  service  contributed  by  the  Abolitionist 
wing  of  the  anti-slavery  forces  before  our  Civil  War 
differs  widely  from  that  formed  by  the  majority  of  oai 
historians,  including  President  Roosevelt,  but  ereo 
those  who  cannot  agree  with  the  author's  conclusioiii 
will  be  interested  in  bis  personal  recollections  of  tin 
conflict,  and  will  be  ready  to  concede  many  of  the  stato- 
man-like  qualities  attributed  by  him  to  the  AboUtioo- 
ist  leaders. 

An  excellent  new  edition  of  '^The  Lincoln  ani 
Douglas  Debates,"  with  introduction  and  notes  bj 
Archibald  Lewis  Bouton  (Holt),  is  based  on  the  cam- 
paign edition  of  1860.  The  debates  are  prefaeed  by 
Lincoln's  speech  of  June  Ifi,  1858,  at  Springfield,  witi 
which  he  opened  the  campaign,  and  supplemented  br 
the  famous  Cooper  Institute  speech  of  February  97,  ISfiO. 
Presented  in  this  form,  the  debates  are  saitable  t<s 
text>book  use  in  our  schools  and  colleges,  and  will  un- 
doubtedly  be  more  widely  read  than  ever  before. 

One  of  the  finely  illustrated  works  in  color  being  fe- 
sued  by  A.  &  C.  Black,  in  London  (and  imported  bj 
the  Macmillans),  is  "  Bruges  and  West  Flanders,"  br 
G.  W.  T.  Omond,  with  colored  illustrations  by  Am^l^ 
Forestier.  The  most  i)erfect  survival  of  medievalism  is 
without  doubt  to  be  found  in  those  cities  of  Belgiuia 
which  have  lost  their  trade  through  the  shifting  o^ 
modern  routes  of  transportation.  Almost  the  eorire 
interest  and  attraction  of  Flanders  and  the  land  of  ik 
Flemings  is  historical.  But  it  is  a  fertile  field  for  tk 
painter,  and  in  this  volume,  not  only  Bruges,  bat  Ypre. 
Nieuport,  and  other  well-known  historical  points  are 
considered,  as  well  as  types  of  men  and  women  now  to 
be  found  in  this  strange,  out-of-the-way  comer  of  mod^ 
ern  Europe. 

A  little  book  telling  the  story  of  the  religious  life  o»' 
the  Romans  from  the  beginning  of  their  history  nntiJ 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Augustus  has  been  nude  il 
five  essays  published  in  magazines  by  Jesse  Benedict 
Carter  (Macmillan),  under  the  title  "  The  Religioii  o- 
Numa." 

Mr.  S.  Baring-Gould  has  prepared  a  sort  of  oomhia^ 
tion  of  high-class  guide-book  and  historical  atlas  (& 
southern  France  and  northern  Italy,  under  the  liti^ 
"The  Book  of  the  Riviera"  (Dutton).  This  is  wtil 
illustrated,  and  is  provided  with  indexes  and  notes. 

"Australian  Life  in  Town  and  Country,"  bjKC 
Buley,*isthe  latest  issue  of  the  Putnams' series  "Osr 
Asiatic  Neighbors  "  (although  just  what  grounds  tk 
publishers  have  for  calling  Australia  an  Asiatic  cooa- 
try  we  are  not  sure).  This  is  an  interestingly  writes 
volume,  with  a  particularly  absorbing  chapter  on  Uj' 
**  Never  Never"  country,— that  unejcplored  region  of  ti^ 
central  part  of  the  continent  which  is  annually  bec<^ 
ing  smaller  as  the  line  of  exploration  advances. 

A  beautifully  illustrated  and  interestingly  writu* 
description  of  California's  scenery  along  the  line  of  ^ 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  has  been  prepared  under  U» 
title  "The  Road  of  a  Thousand  Wonders."  The  illo*" 
trations  are  in  color,  and  the  text  marches  along  «*• 
the  pictures  like  a  story. 

A  study  of  "The  Slovaks  of  Hungary,"  by  Thoo* 
Capek,  has  been  published  by  the  Knickerbocker  Pr^ 
This  is  an  endeavor  to  present  to  the  world's  symp^^T 
the  claims  of  the  Slav  peoples  who  are  under  Hung^** 
rule.  Supplementary  chapters  on  Slavs  and  Psn-SJ** 
ism  have  been  includei|cl  by  VjOOQIC 
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SOCIOLOGICAL  WORKS. 
"The  Bitter  Cry  of  the  Children,"  by  John  Spargo 
(Macmillao),  is  a  striking  presentation  of  a  mass  of 
proof  relating  to  the  malnutrition  of  thousands  of  chil- 
dren in  our  great  cities.  The  book  originated  in  the 
diiscnssion  that  followed  the  publication  of  Mr.  Robert 
Hunter's  estimate  of  the  number  of  underfed  children 
in  New  York  City.  In  this  volume  Mr.  Spargo  attempts 
w  8how  the  devastating  effect  upon  a  certain  portion  of 
our  population  of  an  inadequate  and  improper  food- 
supply.  This  he  regards  as  the  great  problem  of  pov- 
erty as  it  affects  childhood.  It  is  strange  indeed  that 
ho  fundamental  a  matter  as  this  has  been  all  but  ig- 
nored by  the  people  most  active  in  various  forms  of 
philanthropy.  The  facts  gathered  by  Mr.  Spargo  are 
mainly  those  that  have  come  within  the  range  of  his 
personal  experience  and  observation.  It  would  be  rash 
to  generalize  from  themj  yet  their  force  is  not  to  be 
gainsaid. 

The  first  volume  in  the  series  dealing  with  '*  Ameri- 
can Public  Problems"  (Holt)  is  a  discus-sion  of  ** Im- 
migration and  Its 
Effects  Upon  the 
Cnited  States,"  by 
Prescott  F.  Hall,  sec- 
retary of  the  Immi- 
gration Restriction 
jengne.  This  work 
le votes  special  atten- 
ion  to  the  develop- 
nents  of  the  past  ten 
•r  fifteen  years,  al- 
hough  the  historical 
^pects  of  the  subject 
re  not  neglected, 
^veral  chapters  are 
evoted  to  proposed 
^ftlation,  and  the 

rguments  for   re-  prescott  p.  hall. 

iriction  and  regula- 

on  are  fully  set  forth.  Valuable  documentary  mate^ 
ai  is  contained  in  the  appendix. 
The  late  William  Morton  Grinnell  believed  that  the 
rinciples  of  socialism  and  of  labor  unions  were  unfair 
id  unnatural,  and  that  instead  of  attempting  to  estab- 
Hh  artificial  conditions  by  legislation  we  should  go 
u:k  to  the  principles  of  religion  and  of  nature  and  fol- 
w  them  implicitly.  This  is  the  philosophy  of  his 
ttle  book  entitled  "Social  Theories  and  Social  Facts" 
'utnams),  published  only  a  few  weeks  before  his  death, 
mong  the  topics  treated  in  this  volume  are  trusts, 
•mpetition,  socialism,  labor,  the  cost  of  living,  the 
urse  of  wages,  railroads,  and  railway  rates. 

ON  JBW^ISH   HISTORY  AND  TRIALS. 

A  very  attractively  printed  and  bound  volume  comes 
us  from  the  executive  committee  of  the  association 
rmed  some  months  ago  to  arrange  for  the  celebration 
the  two  and  a  half  centuries  of  Jewish  settlement  in 
e  United  States.  It  consists  of  the  addresses  delivered 
Carnegie  Hall  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  last,  together 
th  other  selected  addresses,  newspaper  comments, 
t»»  and  proceedings  connected  with  the  celebration. 
le  frontispiece  is  a  reproduction  of  the  commemora- 
ry  medal. 

A  collection  of  speeches  by  men  of  all  nationalities 
Beds,  and  professions  calling  for  *' Justice  for  the 
Oflsian  Jew  "  hae  Ijeeu  issued  by  the  Ogilvie  Publish- 


ing Company.  It  is  a  complete  stenographic  report  of 
the  speeches  delivered  at  the  mass-meeting  in  Washing- 
ton (January  21,  1906)  called  to  protest  against  the  anti- 
Jewish  outrages  in  Russia. 

OP  RELIGIOUS  AND  PHILOSOPHICAL  IMPORT. 

In  these  days,  when  not  only  the  efficacy  but  the 
propriety  of  preaching  is  being  questioned,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  read  the  thoughtful  and  serious  presentation  of 
"The  Work  of  Preaching"  (Macmillan),  by  Dr.  Arthur 
S.  Hoyt,  professor  of  homiletics  and  sociology  in  the 
Auburn  Theological  Seminary.  Dr.  Hoyt  attempts  to 
make  this  a  book  of  reference  and  supplemental  reading 
for  the  class-room  and  the  student  in  general. 

Mr.  Aaron  Martin  Crane,  one  of  the  clear  religious 
thinkers  of  to-day,  has  written  a  forceful  monograph 
on  "Right  and  Wrong  Thinking  and  Their  Results" 
(Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard).  The  book  is  really  an  am- 
plification of  its  sub-title,  which  is  :  "  The  Undreamed- 
of Possibilities  Which  Man  May  Achieve  through  His 
Own  Mental  Control." 

Dr.  Robert  T.  Stevenson  (Ohio  Wesleyan  University) 
has  made  a  very  readable  sermon  on  the  subject  of 
"The  Missionary  Interpretation  of  History"  (Jennings 
&  Graham). 

Miss  M.  Louise  Greene's  monograph  on  "The  Devel- 
opment of  Religious  Liberty  in  Connecticut"  (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)  will  at  once  attract  the  interest  of 
all  those  students  of  American  history  who  have  been 
especially  severe  in  their  judgment  of  the  founders  of 
Connecticut  in  their  attitude  toward  adherents  of  other 
faiths  than  the  established  Congregationalism  of  the 
colony.  Miss  Greene  has  endeavored  to  contribute  to  a 
fairer  judgment  of  the  Connecticut  colonists,  and  to 
that  end  has  spread  before  uft  the  full  records  of  the 
colony  in  respect  to  the  relations  of  Church  and  State 
in  the  toleration  of  dissenters.  On  the  whole,  it  is  an 
interesting  story,  and  one  that  has  direct  bearings  on 
the  after  development  of  religious  toleration  in  the 
nation  at  large. 

In  the  series  entitled  "  The  Story  of  the  Churches " 
(Baker  &  Taylor  Company)  the  history  of  the  Dis- 
ciples of  Christ  is  related  by  Dr.  Errett  Gates,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago.  Each  volume  of  this  series  is 
brief,  while  it  aims  at  a  fair  measure  of  completeness, 
and  is  designed  to  instruct  the  average  reader  in  the 
origin,  development,  and  history  of  his  denomination. 
The  present  volume,  treating,  as  it  does,  of  a  branch  of 
the  Christian  Church  of  which  comparatively  little  is 
known  by  the  adherents  of  other  communions,  should 
prove  interesting  and  instructive  to  a  large  number  of 
readers. 

That  tireless  and  prolific  magazine  writer.  Dr.  Emile 
Reich,  author  of  "An  Atlas  of  English  History,"  "Suc- 
cess Among  Nations,"  and  other  more  or  less  well- 
known  books,  has  gathered  into  book  form  (Jennings 
&  Graham),  under  the  title  "The  Failure  of  the  Higher 
Criticism  of  the  Bible,"  a  number  of  review  articles  by 
him  which  have  appeared  during  the  past  two  years, 
in  conjunction  with  several  lectures  he  delivered  during 
a  recent  tour  through  England  and  Scotland.  Many 
years  ago,  Dr.  Reich  tells  us,  he  was  convinced  that  the 
higher  criticism  was  of  great  scientific  value,  but, 
having  learned  more  about  life  and  reality,  by  means 
of  extensive  travels  and  varied  experience,  he  has  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  higher  criticism  is  bankrupt  as 
a  method  of  research  and  pernicious  as  a  teaching  of 
religious  truth.    It  is  a  perversion  of  history  and  a 
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desecration  of  religion.  In  this  book  he  intends,  he 
tells  us,  not  only  to  destroy  the  scientific  support  of 
higher  criticism,  but  to  **  construct  the  right  method  of 
comprehending  the  Bible.'^ 

*'  The  Problem  of  the  Old  Testament  Considered  with 
Reference  to  Recent  Criticism  "  is  the  title  of  a  volume 
of  lectures  given  at  Lake  Forest  College  by  Dr.  James 
Orr,  of  Glasgow,  and  now  published  by  the  Scribners. 
Dr.  Orr  represents  the  conservative  view  in  his  attitude 
toward  modern  criticism.  The  present  volume  is  large- 
ly devoted  to  the  repetition  of  the  Graf-Wellhausen  hy- 
pothesis. 

In  "The  Development  of  Palestine  Exploration" 
(Scribners),  Dr.  Frederick  Jones  Bliss  sketches  briefly 
the  results  of  archsBological  researches  from  the  very 
earliest  excavations  down  to  the  present  day,  including 
glimpses  of  the  personalities  of  .several  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished explorers. 

WORKS  OP  PURE  AND  APPLIED  SCIENCE. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Saleeby,  author  of  "The  Cycle  of  Life" 
and  a  numl^er  of  other  works  popularizing  science,  has 
just  brought  out  a  study  of  the  theory  of  evolution  in 
relation  to  the  scien- 
tific discoveries  of  the 
present  age.  This 
book  (Harpers)  is 
called  "Evolution  the 
Master  -  Key."  The 
author  holds  that  the 
truth  of  the  law  of 
evolution  can  more 
easily  be  demonstrat- 
ed to-day  than  ever 
before.  All  the  new 
sciences  combine  to 
assert  its  validity. 
Indeed,  Dr.  Saleeby 
believes  the  future 
will  more  and  more 

support   the  conten-  dr.  c.  w.  saleeby. 

tion  that  evolution  is 

the  master-key  to  the  solution  of  the  great  problems  of 
life  aiid  its  phenomena.  The  present  volume  is  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  principles  of  evolution  as  illustrated  in 
atoms,  stars,  material  facts  and  objects,  mind,  society, 
and  morals. 

The  day  of  the  popularization  of  science,  particularly 
astronomy,  has  come.  Among  those  who  write  most 
fascinatingly  and  authoritatively  on  the  subject  of  our 
solar  system  is  Miss  Mary  Proctor,  author  of  "Stories 
from  Starland  "  and  other  books  of  popularized  .science. 
Her  latest  attempt  to  make  astronomy  intelligible  is 
entitled  "Giant  Sun  and  His  Family"  (Silver,  Bur- 
dett).  It  is  a  simple,  clear,  and  absorbingly  told  story 
of  our  own  solar  system  with  reference  to  other 
systems,  with  very  graphic  descriptions  of  the  astro- 
nomical facts  which  have  heretofore  eluded  our  mental 
grasp  by  their  vastness.    It  is  illustrated. 

The  first  volume  of  eight  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Congress  of  Arts  and  Science  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposi- 
tion has  come  from  the  press  of  Houghton,  Milflin  &  Co. 
The  series  is  edited  by  Howard  J.  Rogers  (LL.D.),  di- 
rector of  congresses.  There  is  a  history  of  the  congress, 
by  Mr.  Rogers,  a  treatise  on  the  plan,  by  Prof.  Hugo 
Mttnsterberg,  and  a  number  of  papers  read  at  the 
sessions. 

A  useful  manual  of  "Personal  Hygiene,"  which  is 


designed  for  undergraduates  in  our  American  collegia 
has  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Alfred  A.  Woodhull,  Briga- 
dier-General in  the  United  States  Army  (retired), and 
lately  Colonel  in  the  Medical  Department.  The  book 
is  published  by  John  Wiley  &  Sons.  It .  contaius  the 
substance  of  lectures  on  hygiene  given  at  Princetoo 
during  the  past  five  or  six  years.  Typographically,  it 
is  in  excellent  form  for  consultation. 

A  fifth  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  of  Leaoder 
Edmond  Whipple's  "Mental  Healing,"  with  a  fronti*- 
piece  portrait  of  the  author,  has  just  been  issued  by  the 
Methaphysical  Publishing  Company,  of  New  Yori 
The  first  edition  was  published  in  April,  1893. 

MUSIC.  ART,  AND  LITERATURE. 

One  of  the  really  solid  works  of  reference  thai  will 
probably  never  be  outgrown  is  "Grove's  Dictionary  of 
Music  and  Musicians. '^  This  work,  being  issued  is  fi^ 
volumes  by  the  Macmillans,  is  edited  by  J.  A.  Fnllo" 
Maitland.  The  second  volume  has  now  appeared,  covrr 
ing  the  letters  from  "F"  to  "L,"  inclusive.  The  illu*' 
trations  in  this  dictionary  are  particularly  interesdnc. 
including  many  reproductions  of  old,  rare  portraitKi^ 
frontispiece  to  this  volume  being  an  excellent  pboifr 
gravure  of  Handel.  An  excellent  portrait  of  George 
Grove,*  initiator  and  editor  of  the  first  edition  of  lb« 
work,  is  also  included.  The  typography  is  eiceUent 
throughout. 

In  the  "  Popular  Library  of  Art^"  edited  by  Edvard 
Garnett  and  published  in  London  by  Duckworth  & 
Co.  (Dutton,  importer),  we  have  "Raphael,^  by  Juli* 
Cartwright,  and  "Hans  Holbein,  the  Younger,"  by 
Ford  Madox  Hueffer.  Both  volumes  ai-e  illustrat«d. 
and  bound  in  handy  pocket  form. 

ESSAYS  AND  LITERARY  MISCELLANY. 
Two  characteristic  books  of  Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke 
have  just  come  from  the  press  of  the  Scribners.  In  lii* 
one  entitled  "Essays  in  Application"  Dr.  van  Dyk? 
attempts  to  describe  in  his  own  nourishing  style  some 
of  the  ideals  and  convictions  that  impel  human  life  t/> 
action.  He  talks  to  us  entertainingly  and  helpfnli' 
about  formulating  a  philosophy  of  life,  touching  upon 
certain  points  in  education,  in  politics,  in  literaturf.  in 

religion,  throngfa  al' 
pleading  for  what  hi 
terms  "sane  ideal 
ism."  In  "The Opal 
Sea  "  it  is  the  tJX^ 
in  Dr.  van  Dyke  win' 
speaks.  The  book  ;* 
a  tribute  to  the  oceac 
as  a  source  of  beantr. 
He  wishes  to  make  • 
lxx)k  of  color  and  «« 
mospbere,  he  ays.  ^ 
which  the  splendor  <rf 
the  sea,— rather  t^ 
its  origin,  it*  caruv 
raphy,  or  ita  cbec^ 
istry,  — shall  be  «a 
MARY  PROCTOR.  phasizcd. 

The  MacmillaB- 
have  brought  out  a  new  edition  of  Tennyson's  'l^ 
Memoriam,"  with  the  author's  original  notes.  Tb«r 
is  also  an  introduction  by  the  present  Lord  Tennysc* 
which  includes  some  testimony  concerning  Tennjsos^ 
yiewB  on  religion.oigi,i^g^  ^^  ^OOglC 
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Mr.  jAn)e8  Loeb  has  translated  the  work  on  '*  Eurip- 
ides and  the  Spirit  of  His  Dramas,"  by  Paul  Decharnie, 
professor  of  Greek  poetry  in  the  Faculty  des  Lettres  at 
Paris.  The  Macmillan  Company  has  brought  out  the 
edition,  which  has  for  its  frontispiece  a  reproduction 
of  the  bust  of  Euripides  in  the  Brunswick  Museum. 

A  little  volume 
that  will  appeal    to 
thousands  of  readers 
with  more  force  and 
fascination    than    a 
novel    is    "  Sankey's 
Story  of  the  Gospel 
Hymns,"  which    has 
just  been  brought  out 
by  the  Sunday  School 
Times.  In  his  preface, 
Mr.  San  key,  after  re- 
ferring to  the  impor- 
tant and  significant 
part  played  by  sacred 
music  in  all  great  reli- 
gious movenientK,  re- 
counts the  succeases 
of  the  song  evangel- 
ists  Whittle  and  Bliss  in  the  United  States.    His  own 
collection  of  documents  and  data  relating  to  the  his- 
tory of  hymns  and   their  use  by  Dwight  L.  Moody 
and  himself  was  destroyed  in  a  fire  in  1901,  and  this 
present  volume  is  the  result  of  his  attempt  to  rewrite 
the  story  from   memory.    The  book  is  packed  full  of 
human  interest,  and  the  introduction  by  Dr.  Theodore 
L.  Cuyler  calls  it  '*  the  simple  but  sublime  story  of  the 
quickening,  converting,  and  sanctifying  power  of  sacred 
song." 

An  unusually  interesting  little  monograph,  prepared 
in  a  scholarly  manner,  is  Mr.  Lewis  Dayton  Burdick's 
book,  "The  Hand  "(the  Irving  Company,  Oxford,  X.Y.), 
a** survey  of  facts,  legends,  and  beliefs  pertaining  to 
manual  ceremonies,  covenants,  and  symbols."  The  chap- 
ters, some  of  the  titles  of  which  are,  *'The  Execu- 
tant of  the  Brain,"  **  The  Symbol  of  Life,"  **  Trial  by  the 
Hand,"  *♦  The  Laying  on  of  Hands,"  and  "  The  Hands  of 
Healing  and  Evil,"  are  fall  of  scholastic  and  historical 
information. 

''  A  Self-Supporting  Home  "  (Macmillan)  is  a  simple, 
straightforward,  delightfully  written  account,  by  Kate 
V.  Saint  Maur,  of  an  experiment  made  by  a  city  fam- 
ily in  the  country  with  vegetables,  fruits,  cows,  pigs, 
*nd  chickens — with  all  the  problems  and  joys  of  the 
»untry,  which  finally  were  so  adapted  and  conquered 
Lhat  the  country  home  became  really  self-supporting. 
The  text  as  well  as  the  pictures  show  how  intensely 
practical  were  the  experiences  of  this  family. 

"A  Mother*s  Year,"  compiled  by  Helen  Russ  Stough 
ind  illustrated  by  Sarah  K.  Smith  (Revell),  is  a  collec- 
ion  of  appropriate  quotations  from  prose  and  pbetry 
suitable  to  each  of  the  three  hundred  and  sixty-flve  days. 

OF  THE  STUDY  OF  NATURE. 

Prof.  Alfred  Biese's  book,  **The  Development  of  the 
Reeling  for  Nature,"  has  been  translated  and  issued  by 
ioutledge,  in  London,  and  imported  by  the  Duttons. 
Professor  Biese,  who  is  director  of  the  Royal  Gymna- 
num  at  Neuwie<le,  has  been  a  student  and  enthusiast 
n  nature^tudy  for  a  generation. 

The  chronicle  of  the  Rothamsted  series  of  agricul- 
ural  experiments  has  at  last  appeared.    It  is  published 


in  book  form  (Dutton),  under  the  title  "The  Book  of 
the  Rothamsted  Experiments,"  and  has  been  issued  by 
authority  of  the  Lawes  Agricultural  Trust  Commit- 
tee, under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  A.  D.  Hall  (Oxon.),  di- 
rector of  the  Rothamsted  Experiment  Station.  The 
work  is  comprehensive,  and  is  illustrated  with  portraits 
and  diagrams. 

REFERENCE  BOOKS. 

Mr.  Robert  Donald's  "Municipal  Year  Book  of  the 
United  Kingdom  for  1906"  (London  :  Edward  Lloyd, 
Ltd.)  gives  a  brief  general  review  of  the  work  of  each 
British  municipality,  covering  water-supply,  gas-sup- 
ply, tramways,  electricity,  housing  of  the  working 
classes,  markets  and  slaughter-houses,  telephones, 
baths  and  wash-houses,  education,  libraries,  cemeteries, 
refuse  and  sewage  disposal,  local  taxation  returns,  and 
municipal  trade.  Students  of  municipal  government 
have  found  this  volume  an  unequaled  work  of  reference 
for  the  topics  of  which  it  treats. 

A  new  edition  of  '*  The  Scientific  American  Refer- 
ence Book"  (New  York:  Munn  &  Co.),  compiled  by 
Albert  A.  Hopkins  and  A.  Russell  Bond,  l^rings  thor- 
oughly up  to  date  the  mass  of  valuable  information 
contained  in  the  original  issue.  An  important  feature 
of  this  work  is  its  non-technical  treatment  of  topics  of 
current  interest  in  the  scientific  world.  It  is  intended 
as  a  ready-reference  book  for  home  and  office. 

In  the  "American  Sportsman's  Library "  (Macmil- 
lan), "Rowing  and  Track  Athletics"  is  the  title  of  a 
double  volume,  the  former  subject  being  treated  by 
Samuel  Crowther  and  the  latter  by  Arthur  Ruhl.  The 
treatment  of  rowing  is  largely  historical,  several  chap- 
ters being  devoted  to  the  origin  and  development  of 
collegiate  rowing  in  the  United  States.  The  exposition 
of  track  athletics  gives  a  convenient  r^sunU  of  all  the 
important  records  made  in  this  branch  of  athletics 
during  recent  years. 

"The  Book  of  Photography:  Practical,  Theoretic, 
and  Applied,"  edited  by  Paul  N.  Hasluck  (Cassell),  is  a 
comprehensive  manual  of  the  subject  which  every  pho- 
tographer, whether  amateur  or  professional,  will  find 
useful.  Besides  being  a  handbook  of  practice,  this  vol- 
ume is  really  a  sort  of  encyclopedia  of  the  art,  giving  an 
abundance  of  information,  much  of  which,  it  is  true,  is 
contained  in  other  publications,  but  a  large  proportion 
of  which  has  been  comparatively  difficult  of  access. 
All  of  this  information  is  attractively  presented  and 
illustrated. 

At  least  two  photographic  annuals  are  pubUshed  in 
the  English  language,  and  our  notice  of  these  for  the 
current  year  is  somewhat  belated.  "  The  American  An- 
nual of  Photography  and  Photographic  Times  Almanac 
for  1906"  (New  York  :  Styles  &  Cash,  77  Eighth  Avenue) 
is  edited  by  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams  and  Spencer  Hord, 
the  editors  of  the  Photographic  Times.  There  are  many 
valuable  contributed  articles,  and  the  volume  is  beau- 
tifully illustrated  with  half-tone  reproductions  of  pho- 
tographs, the  frontispiece  being  an  admirable  portrait 
of  Mark  Twain.  "The  British  Journal  Photographic 
Almanac  for  1906,"  edited  by  George  E.  Brown  (London  : 
Henry  Greenwood  &  Co.),  carries  an  enormous  amount 
of  advertising,— no  less  than  eleven  hundred  pages.  The 
text  pages,  nearly  five  hundred  in  number,  are  made 
easy  of  reference  by  an  index.  An  important  feature  of 
this  annual  is  the  "Epitome  of  Progress,"  which  gives 
an  enormous  amount  of  information  concerning  the 
developments  of  photography  during  the  past  yeipg  [g 
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OTHER  BOOKS  RECEIVED. 


American  Heroes  and  Heroines.  By  Pauline  Carrinirtou 
Boav6.    Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard. 
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Why  Certain  Hatms  Are 

"STAR"  Branded 


4th— Tbey  must  be  from  moderately  Fat 
Hogs,  because  the  lean  meat  would  otherwise 
be  stringy  and  dry,  instead  of  juicy  and  tender, 
since  Fat  is  to  meat  what  Cream  is  to  milk. 

5th— Each  "►S'/ar"  Ham  must  weigh  not  less 
tVtfln  eight  pounds,  nor  more  than  twenty  pounds. 

6th — Because  a  lighter  weight  than  eight 
pounds  would  indicate  that  the  Ham  came  from 
either  a  poor  Hog,  badly-nurtured,  or  from  one 


in  the  meat  flavor,  blended  with  the  ''curing" 
flavor,  and  later    with  the  ''smoked"  flavor. 

The  result  is  "The  Ham  What  Am" 
— the  very  finest  Meat^  treated  by  the  very 
finest  "curing"  known  to  the  Art  of  the  Packer. 

Armour's  ^^Star**  grade  of  Hams  and  Bacon 
cost  a  few  cents  more  than  the  ordinary  kind, 
but  iht  flavor  ii  delicious. 
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BOOKER  WASHINGTON   AND   SOME   FRIENDS  OF  TUSKEGEE. 

(The  twenty  fifth  anniverwiry  of  the  founding  of  the  Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  was  celebrat*^ 
early  in  April,  and  the  occasion  brought  a  notable  gathering  of  distinguished  men  to  Alabama.  One  of  the 
principal  speakers  of  the  day  wjus  Secretary  Taft,  but,  unfortunately,  tlie  photographer  did  not  manage  to 
have  him  present  when  the  group  picture  as  shown  above  was  taken.  On  Mr.  Booker  Washington's  rigrht 
is  Mr.  Robert  C.  Ogden,  of  the  board  of  trustees ;  at  the  extreme  right  of  the  picture  is  President  Eliot,  of 
Harvard  ;  next  to  him  is  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  who  has  given  large  sums  of  money  to  Tuskegee ;  and 
behind  Mr.  Carnegie  is  Dr.  Frissell,  principal  of  the  institute  at  Hampton,  Va.,  where  Booker 
Washington  was  educated  for  his  life-work.  Behind  Mr.  Washington  and  next  to  Dr.  Frissell  is  Dr.  Lyman 
Abbott,  of  New  York ;  behind  Dr.  Abljott  is  Mr.  J.  G.  Phelps  Stokes,  of  New  York,  and  on  Mr.  Ogden's 
right  is  Mr.  George  T.  McAneny,  prominent  in  civil  service  reform  work  and  a  very  active  friend  of  such 
institutions  as  Hampton  and  Tuskegee.) 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


-    -      .  .      AVith  the  full  arrival  of  a  somowhat 

An  Auspicious  ^     ^  i  .  <.  i 

Easter  belated  spring  there  seenis  to  be 
Season.  visible  aliiiost  everywhere  a  welcome 
tendency  in  the  direction  of  workable  solutions 
for  national  problems  and  international  disputes. 
The  general  course  of  human  affairs  runs  more 
smoothly  than  is  usual,  whether  in  politics  or  in 
industry.  Undoubtedly  there  was  behind  the 
scenes  deep  apprehension  throughout  Europe 
lest  the  differences  of  opinion  between  Germany 
and  France,  as  shown  in  the  tedious  delays  of 
the  Algeciras  conference,  might  lead  to  a  w^ar 
the  consequences  of  which  would  have  been  un- 
speakably calamitous.  But,  happily,  wise  coun- 
sels at  length  prevailed,  and  the  outcome  of  tlin 
conference — to  which  more  explicit  allusion  will 
be  made  in  another  paragraph — has  left  Ger- 
many and  France  on  better  terms  than  at  any 
time  within  a  generation.  "  The  French  feel  that 
they  liave  not  lost  the  opportunity  to  develop 
what  they  regard  as  their  rightful  policy  in 
North  Africa,  and  the  Germans  feel  that  they 
have  made  secure  for  themselves  and  for  other 
nations  certain  commercial  advantages  which 
mi^ht  have  been  forfeited  in  the  ultimate  ab- 
sorption of  Morocco  by  France. 

It  is  the  opinion  throughout  Europe 
intmrnatfonai  that  the  presence  of  the  delegates  of 
^^'*'  the  United  States  in  the  conference 
\¥&s  helpful,  and  that  the  conduct  of  these  dele- 
gates was  at  all  points  wise  and  judicious.  How- 
ever slight  may  have  been  the  real  danger  of  a 
war  growing  out  of  the  Morocco  dispute,  it  is  an 
unquestionable  fact  that  there  was  anxiety  and 
dread  in  the  hearts  of  millions  of  people  who 
longed  for  peace  beyond  almost  anything  else 
whatsoever.  Thus,  the  amicable  and  sensible 
conclusions  reached  at  Algeciras  are  to  be  set 
do^'n  as  a  boon  to  mankind  and  a  notable  his- 
torical achievement.  Every  result  of  this  kind 
helps  the  cause  of  permanent  peace  and  makes 
easier  the  solving  of  future  diflBculties  by  similar 
nietliods.  While  our  American  participation  at 
Algeciras  was  of  slight  consequence  when  com- 
pared with  the  part   we  took  in  the  bringing 


al»out  of  peace  between  Bussia  and  Japan,  it  is 
considered  in  Europe  that  we.";ave  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  having  rendered-materiAl. assist- 
ance in  making  good  feeling  ahd 'bringing  har- 
mony out  of  threatened  discord. 

Conaratuja-   Pq^  the  kingdom   of   Spain,    more- 

tfons  to  .  ^,  -      1        ^r 

Alfonso  and  over,  the  Settlement  of  the  Morocco 

Spain!      dispute   is   felicitous  at  the  present 

moment.     In  some  respects  Spain  is  more  deeply 

interested  than  any  other  Europeaji  p)Ower  in  tho 


KINO   ALFONSO   AND   PRINCEJte  ENA.^ 

(This  picture  is  from  a  postal  card  that  has  bi»en  very 
popular  in  ] 


EMgfl6i?ft^'^j3e©gie 
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future  of  that  part  of  North  Africa.  The  wedding 
of  King  Alfonso  and  the  Princess  Ena  of  Bat- 
tenberg,  which  will  occur  on  June  1,  would,  as 
an  international  affair,  have  been  far  less  agree- 
able if  the  great  diplomatic  gathering  on  Spain's 
southern  coast  had  broken  up  in  discord.  The 
late  Dr.  Curry  and  his  estimable  wife  repn*- 
sented  the  United  States  when  Alfonso  came 
to  the  throne  ami<i  international  congratuhi 
tions.      At  the  wedding  festivities,  this  country 


;^  MRS.  F.  W.  WHITUIDOE. 

is  to  be  represented  by  a  special  ambassador, 
and  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  appointed  for  that  pleas- 
ant service  a  distinguished  lawyer,  writer,  and 
citizen  of  New  York,  Hon.  Fred'(;rick  W.  Whit- 
ridge.  Naturally,  on  occasions  of  this  kind,  the 
wife  of  the  amljassador  must  be  quite  as  im- 
portant a  personage  as  her  husband,  and  it  is 
not  improper  to  inform  our  readers  that  Mrs. 
AVhitridge  is  a  daughter  of  the  great  English 
writer  and  educator,  Matthew  Arnold. 

X    ^1.    Meanwhile,    our    State    Department 

Plans  for  the  .  .  ,        .,  .  ,.         .       *  , 

Rio  Conference  hsiS  been   busily  aiding  in   plans  for 
in  July.      ^|j^    success    of    the    Pan-American 
Congress  at  Rio  Janeiro,  in  July.      It  is  the  de- 
sire of  the  chief  promoters  of  this  conference  to 


HON.  F.  W.   WHITRIDOE,  OF  NEW   YORK. 

(Special  ambassador  to  Spain.) 

have  it  result  in  more  cordial  relations  throud 
out  the  western  hemisphere  than  have  ev-^' 
existed  heretofore.  A  formal  programme  lii> 
been  prepared  by  a  committee  of  wliich  Secrr 
tary  Root  is  chairman,  his  colleagues  includir: 
the  ambassadors  at  Washington  from  Brazil  aid 
Mexico  and  the  ministers  from  Costa  Rica,  Ch:^. 
Cuba,  and  the  Argentine  Republic.  The  subit^'i 
agreed  upon  for  formal  consideration  were  an- 
nounced early  in  April.  Such  a  conferer.'A 
however,  can  accomplish  much  more  tlirougli  a 
informal  discussions  and  its  prevailing  spirit  aci 
atmosphere  than  through  the  progress  it  mak-J 
in  dealing  with  its  avowed  topics  of  discussi* 
Many  of  the  familiar  themes  of  former  con' 
ences  reappear  on  this  year's  programme.  >' 
questions  as  those  of  copyright,  patents,  si 
trade  -  marks,  sanitary  police  and  quaranrio 
Pan  -  American  Railway,  customs  and  consuh 
law,  development  of  commercial  intercourse,  ci 
uralization  laws,  the  Bureau  of  American  ^ 
publics,  the  codification  of  international  Iav 
all  these  are  well  worthy  of  consideration.  ^ 
it  is  reasonably  to  be  hoped  that  substantial  p^ 
ress  may  be  made  with  respect  to  every 
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CopjTlght.  X906,  by  the  Nationnl  Press  AMociation.  Washlinfton. 

THE  AMERICAN  DKLEGATES  TO  THE  PAN-AM KRICAN  CONFERENCE  AT  RIO  JANEIRO. 

<Seat<d,  from  left  to  right :  Dr.  Edmund  J.  James,  president  of  the  University  of  Illinois ;  William  I.  Buchanan,  chairman ; 
and  Julio  Larrinaga,  of  Porto  Rico.  Standing,  from  left  to  right:  Charles  R.  Dean,  of  the  Stat«  Department; 
James  8.  Harlan,  of  Chicago,  and  Dr.  L.  8.  Rowe,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. ) 


Some 


But  the  conference  will  also  have  to 
Fundamental  deal  with  some  other  questions  of 
Questions,  ^qq^  gkud  far-reaching  importance. 
It  can  scarcely  fail  to  express  itself  influentially 
upon  such  a  question  as  that  of  the  so-called 
Calvo  doctrine,  wliich  relates  to  the  propriety  of 
governmental  action  for  tlie  enforcement  against 
foreign  governments  of  the  claims  of  private 
individuals.  It  is  probable  that  the  conference 
at  Rio  Janeiro  will  recommend  to  the  forthcom- 
ing Hague  congress  the  broad  consideration 
of  this  very  serious  and  timely  question.  The 
American  republics  have  in  previous  conferences 
taken  advanced  ground  on  behalf  of  arbitration, 
and  it  is  a  part  of  the  programme  as  now  an- 
nounced that  the  conference  at  Rio  shall  discuss 


a  resolution  expressing  the  hope  that  the  inter- 
national gathering  at  The  Hague  may  agree  upon 
a  general  arbitration  convention  that  can  be  ac- 
cepted by  all  countries. 

Our  List     "^^^  ^^®^   ^^   delegates   to   the    Pan- 

0/         American   Conference  has  been  an- 

Deiegates.    j^q^j^qq^      Qf  prime   importance   is 

Mr.    Root's    intention    to   go    in    person.      The 

presence  of  our  distinguished  Secretary  of  State 

will  be  appreciated  throughout  South  America. 

Mr.  William  I.  Buchanan  is  to  be  chairman  of 

our    delegation,    and    the    otlier    members,    the 

Hon.  Julio  Larrinaga,  delegate  in  Congress  from 

Porto  Rico  ;  Hon.  James  S.  Harlan,  of  Chicago  ; 

Mr.  Charles  R.  Dean,  of  the  State  Department ; 
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President  Ed oiiyi4  J.  James,  of  tlie  University 
of  Illinois,  and. -Prpfessor  .L.  S.  Rowe,  of  the 
University  qi  J^jepnsy I vania.  Mr.  Buchanan  was 
a  meinber  of  our  xielep;ation  at  the  last  Pan- 
Amedcan  Congress  held  in  the  city  of  Mexico, 
and  was  formerly  minister  to  the  Argentine 
Republic.  Mr.  Larrinaga's  appointment  is  ob- 
viously an.  appropriate  recognition  of  our  own 
Spanish -speaking  island.  One  or  two  others  will 
have  been  added  to  the  group,  and  ill-health 
may  prevent  the  attendance  of  President  James. 

.      Another   achievement   of   the   State 
Co»/er«/ice /«  Department  has  been  the  securing  of 
Septemberr ^^^  arrangement    with    the   govern- 
ment p£,th^..  Czar  ^y  which  the  conference  at 
The.jjiague.jw^ill  not  be  called  until  September. 


This  postponement  from  July  insures  the  suc- 
cess of  the  conference  at  ,Rio,  and  is  likely  to 
enhance  the  value  of  its  .deliberations  and  con- 
clusions. It  is  announced  that  among  the  men 
who  are  to  represent  the  United  States  at  the 
Hague  conference  will  be  the  Hon.  Joseph  H. 
Choate,  Gen.  Horace  Porter,  and  Judge  Rose,  of 
Arkansas.  Since  the  great  work  of  the  first 
Hague  conference,  the  world  has  had  much  ex 
perience  which  will  serve  to  lighten  the  labors 
of  the  body  that  is  to  gather  in  Septenil»er. 
The  first  conference,  seven  years  ago,  assembled 
in  an  atmosphere  of  doubt  and  cynicism.  The 
second  will  meet  with  hope  and  strong  conviction, 
and  with  definite  purposes  in  contrast  with  the 
vague  plans  and  aims  of  the  conference  of  1899. 

/»    f>  .  ..      The  various  aspects  of  our  relations 

Our  Relations  it...  ,  ,. 

with  to  the  Latin-Amencan  republics  o: 
Canada,  ^j^jg  hemisphere  about  which  Mr. 
Root  and  the  State  Department  have  been  so 
profitably  occupied  have  not  prevented  consider- 
ation of  the  settlement  of  all  outlying  questions 
at  issue  with  our  great  English-speaking  neighbor 
on  the  north.  Mr.  Root  justly  estimates  the  im- 
portance of  Canada  and  the  need  of  dealinir 
with  a  number  of  topics,  some  of  them  long- 
standing and  others  of  comparatively  recent 
origin.  At  a  notable  dinner  given  to  Earl  Grey, 
the  new  governor-general  of  Canada,  in  New 
York,  on  March  31,  Mr.  Root  spoke  with  ver)* 
great  frankness  and  earnestness  on  this  8ui»ject. 
and  declared  that  our  government  was  going  t'> 
endeavor  without  delay  to  settle  all  these  qm*8 
tions,  and  he  proceeded  to  mention  a  number  of 
them.  The  race  of  seals,  he  declared,  is  rapidly 
disappearing,  and  a  fresh  attempt  is  to  be  made 
to  stop  the  work  of  devastation.  Then  there  is 
a  question  of  fisheries  in  the  Great  Lakes,  which 
are  declining  for  lack  of  proper  international 
regulations.  The  Northeastern  fisheries  question 
is  to  be  dealt  with  once  more  in  the  hope  of 
final  solution.  Then,  all  lingering  differences 
over  boundary  questions  are  to  be  finally  dis 
posed  of.  The  great  question  of  tariff  recipro- 
city or  commercial  union,  it  would  not  seem  feasi 
ble  just  now  to  take  up,  owing  to  the  attitude  of 
our  Senate  toward  tariff  questions,  and  also  to  a 
diminished  interest  on  the  part  of  Canadians  in 
the  exchange  of  their  raw  products  for  our  manu 
factured  goods. 


A    UE<'KNT   rOKTUAIT  OK   EAi:L  Clir.Y. 

(GovefiioNUeuenl  of  Cnnacia,  and  a  recfiit  vi^tito^ 
at  New  York.) 


„     ^,  ^,       A  large  number  of  additional  ques 

Negotiations      .  ^  i  i.  -i  7 

at         tions  are  to   be   discussed,  such  u 
Washington.  j,^j^^^  ^^  ^j^^  transit  of  merchandist^ 

in  bond,  alien-labor  laws,  mining  rights,  and  a 
dozen  other  matters.  It  is  understood  that  these 
questions  will  not  be  dealt  with  by  a  resurrec- 
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tion  of  the  now  defunct  Joint  High  Coininission, 
nor  yet  by  the  creation 'of  a  new  international 
body  to  take  its  place,  but  rather  by  direct  ne- 
gotiations between  Mr.  Root  and  his  experts  at 
the  State  Department,  on  the  one  liand,  and  tiie 
British  ambassador,  Sir  Henry  Mortimer  Du- 
rand,  together  with  a  Canadian  expert  or  two, 
on  behalf  of  our  neighbor.  Earl  Grey's  speech 
was  one  of  great  eloquence  and  good  feeling  to- 
ward this  country,  and  the  time  would  seem 
highly  ])ropitiou8  for  speedy  and  effective  nego- 
tiations. In  the  settlement  of  all  questions  be- 
tween Canada  and  the  United  States,  the  hearty 
cooperation  of  Sir  Henry  Campbell- Ban nerinan's 
new  government  as  a  whole,  and  of  his  ministers 
for  foreign  affairs  and  the  colonies  in  particular, 
would  be  counteil  upon. 


Apropos  of  the  dinner  to  Earl  Grey, 
Reftuutfo^J    ^^  should  be  recorded  here  that  Am- 

bassadorChoate  onthatoccasion  made 
an  interesting  announcement  on  behalf  of  the 
distinguished  guest  of  honor.  It  seems  that 
during  the  Revolutionary  occupation  of  Phila- 
delphia by  the  British  troops  an  ancestor  of  P^arl 
Grey  resided  in  the  house  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin ;  and  upon  the  evacuation  of  the  Quaker 
City  a  portrait  of  Franklin  disappeared  from  the 
dining-room.  Mr.  Choate  stateil  that  *'  for  one 
hundred  and  thirty  years  it  has  hung  on  the 
walls  of  the  Grey  home  in  Northumberland.'* 
He  proceeded  to  announce  that  Lord  Grey  had 
determined  to  return  this  portrait  to  the  United 
States,  that  there  had  been  correspondence  about 
it  with  the  President,  and  that  the  portrait  was 
expected  to  arrive  in  time  for  the  celebration 
of  tlie  two-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  on  April  20.  It  actually 
appeared  in  good  season,  and  was  hung  in  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  Philadelphia.  Much 
interest  centered  in  the  celebration  of  the  birth- 
day of  the  great  Doctor  Franklin. 

M  MS     ^  u      ^^ne  of  the  most  recent  achievements 

A  New  Cuban       m    ^       .,  -.^  ,         ,  , 

Reciprocity  of  the  rotate  Department  has  been  the 
Treaty.  drafting  of  a  new  treaty  with  Cuba, 
under  the  terms  of  which  our  already  favorable 
position  in  the  Cuban  markets  is  much  improved 
by  various  additional  concessions.  The  Cuban 
Government  was  reluctant  to  make  these  new 
tariff  reductions  in  our  favor,  but  yielded  from 
enlightened  self-interest  under  the  stress  of  a 
very  simple  but  convincing  argument.  The  sta- 
tistics show  that  we  take  about  Ho  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  value  of  Cuba's  exports,  while  in 
return  only  about  45  per  cent,  of  Cuba's  im- 
ports are  derived  from  the  United  States.  The 
existing  reciprocity  treaty  has  yet  about  three 


THE  IMIKTItAIT  OF  FRANKLIN,   NOW  AT  PHILADELPHIA. 
RETURN  ED  LAST  MONTH   BY  EARL  GREY. 

years  to  run,  but  the  Cubans  have  become  ap- 
prehensive lest  those  American  interests  which 
tried  so  hard  to  prevent  the  ratification  of  this 
treaty,  which  gives  Cuban  sugar  its  favorable 
access  to  the  American  market,  might  wholly 
prevent  the  extension  of  reciprocity  after  1909. 
Cuban  sugar  is  dependent  upon  our  market, 
and  it  is  far  better  for  the  island  republic 
to  buy  more  of  her  general  supplies  in  this 
country,  as  against  England  and  Germany,  than 
to  lose  the  existing  rebate  upon  her  princi- 
pal article  of  export.  Thus,  while  Cuba  is 
acting  wisely  for  her  own  interest,  it  is  also  true 
that  the  State  Department  has  shown  itself  alert 
and  efficient  in  making  it  clear  to  President 
Palma's  government  that  it  is  logical  and  wise 
to  give  American  manufacturers  and  producers 
the  right  of  way  in  Cuba's  growing  market. 
President  Palma's  administration  is  well  sup- 
ported by  the  new  Congress  of  Cuba,  which  as- 
sembled early  in  April. 

.  _  ,         Our  own  Congress,  which  was  elected 

Affairs        .  11-  1 

at  by  an   overwhelming   popular  senti- 

Washington.  n^eiit  witli  a  clear  mandate  to  support 
the  policies  of  President  Roosevelt,  seems  to  have 
Iteen  subjected  to  many  cross- waves  of  influence, 
so  that  it  has  been  legislating  with  much  doubt 
and  difficulty.  Nevertheless,  before  adjourn- 
ment is  reached  it  will  have  accomplisheti  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  ttfj^fiviWed  substan^[@ork. 
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The  Hepburn  rate  bill  had  the  leading  placo  in 
the  Senate  last  month,  with  the  assurance  that  it 
would  be  passed  in  some  form,  but  with  much 
uncertainty  as  to  the  range  and  extent  of  the 
amendments  tliat  the  Senate  might  adopt.  It  is 
to  l)e  remembered  that  the  bill  is  an  elaborate 
one,  and  that  it  deals  with  railway  regulation 
from  many  aspects  besides  that  of  the  exercise 
of  rate-making  power.  Almost  everything  in 
the  bill  has  been  from  the  start  accepted  by  an 
ample  majority  of  Senators,  and  the  chief  point 
of  difficulty  has  been  over  the  question  whether 
or  not  a  freight  rate,  when  readjusted  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce 'Commission,  should  in  all 
cases  go  into  effect  immediately,  or,  in  case  of 
appeal  to  the  courts,  sliould  be  in  suspense.  The 
President  has  held  that  the  rate  proposed  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  reasonable 
should  go  into  eifect  and  remain  operative  until 
S(it  aside  by  a  competent  court  of  law.  We  are 
glad  to  call  particular  attention  to  two  articles 
on  phases  of  the  railway  problem,  written  for 
this  number  of  the  Review.  One  is  hy  Mr. 
(.'liarles  A.  Prouty,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  and  it  shows  with  great  clearness 
what  is  the  real  nature  of  the  point  of  contention 
regarding  the  fixing  of  reasonable  rates.  The 
otlier  is  by  Mr.  Jolin  W.  Midgley,  of  Chicago, 
a  great  railway  authority  and  expert,  who  has 
more  than  any  one  else  brought  to  light  the 
evils  of  private  freight  car  lines,  and  who  sets 
forth  the  difficulties  surrounding  the  question 
of  differentials  between  competing  localities. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  some  bill  will 
BiUand  be  passed,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  Senate.  ^^  ^^^j  ^^  satisfactory  enough  to  take 
the  question  out  of  politics  and  out  of  legislation 
for  some  years  to  come.  If  the  railroad  interests 
are  wise  they  will  see  the  importance  of  settling 
the  question  now  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  stay 
sc'ttled  for  a  long  time.  Otherwise  they  will 
thcunselves  have  helped  to  shape  an  issue  for  the 
next  Presidential  campaign  which  the  business 
interests  of  the  country  would  prefer  to  avoid. 
It  is  not  so  much  the  exact  point  as  to  rate-fixing 
that  is  involved  as  it  is  the  principle  of  govern- 
ment regulation  and  control.  The  consolidation 
of  the  railroads  of  the  country  into  a  few  great 
systems  has  nationalized  the  problem,  and  the 
people  have  demanded  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment should  dominate  the  national  highways.. 


ways  are  doing  very  ^yell  in  Europe  just  now,  in 
spite  of  many  statements  made  in  this  country 
to  the  contrary,  and  are  commendable  from 
various  standpoints,  it  does  not  follow  that  it 
would  be  at  all  advisable  for  tlie  United  States 
Government  to  enter  upon  any  such  experiment. 
The  conditions  in  European  countries  are  very 
different.  Nevertheless,  it  is  easy  to  overlook 
some  of  tliose  conditions,  and  there  are  many 
Americans  ready  to  argue  from  successful  state 
ownership  abroad  to  a  like  development  here, 
especially  when  private  ownership  here  is  arro 
gant  and  disregard ful  of  the  duties  of  public 
carriers.  It  is  the  habit  of  too  much  prosperity 
and  too  much  power  that  is  making  some  of  the 
masters  of  transportation  blind  to  consequences  in 
their  attitude  of  defiance  toward  the  Government. 

It  was  perhaps  the  obstructive  atti- 
"AftfcA-raAc"  tude  of  interests  dominated  by.  such 
Speech.  ^^^  ^^  matters  like  the  pending  rail- 
road legislation  that  Ted  the  President  to  make 
remarks  which  were  willfully  misinterpreted  and 
absurdly  criticised  by  the  opposition  press  last 
month.  The  House  of  Representatives  is  to  have 
a  new  office  building  for  the  use  of  its  mem- 


.,    ..      To  adopt  tlie  kind  of  legislation  ad- 

Shall  We  Have  ^     i    i        *u      i>        •  i       ?  •     *i  i 

Government    vocated  by  the  1  resident  is  the  only 

Railways  ?    (.^t.^ain  Way  to  prevent  or  to  postpone 

indefinitely  the  national  ownership  and  operation 

of  the  railway  system.      While  govern^     -t  rail- 


THE  MAN  WITH  THE  "MUCK-RAKE." 

(From  un  (»1(1  editaj^itit^tPli^ 


PHi»IDEST  ROOSEVELT  MAKINU   HIS  WAMOVS  "MUCK-RAKE"  8PEECII,   AT  WASHINGTON,  ON  APRIL  U. 


lers.  and  the  Senate  is  to  have  anotlier.  identical 
in  style.  The  corner-stone  of  the  first  one  was 
rea«ly  to  be  placed  last  month,  and  tlie  President 
nia«ie  an  address  on  the  occasion.  His  theme  was 
derived  from  certain  conspicuous  tendencies  of 
our  own  time,  and  his  text  was  taken  from  Bun- 
yans  ••  Pilgrim's  Progress."  One  of  Bunyan's 
incidental  characters  is  *'  The  Man  with  the  Muck 
Rake,"  who  refuses  to  lift  his  eyes  to  celestial 
visions,  and  persists  in  delving  away  at  the  filth 
beneath  his  feet.  We  have  of  late  gone  through 
a  terrific  ordeal  of  publicity  and  exposure.  A 
number  of  periodicals  have  made  it  their  princi- 
pal business  to  search  out  and  publish  everything 
of  a  startling  or  scandalous  nature  that  could  be 
found  against  men  who  occupy  political,  indus- 
trial, and  financial  seats  of  might.  President 
Uoosevelt  would  be  the  last  to  deny  the  useful- 
ness of  plain  dealing  on  the  part  of  the  press, 
and  of  the  exposure  of  wrongdoing  where  the 
facts  warrant  publicity.  But  he  pointed  out  in 
this  speech  the  danger  and  wrong  of  indiscrim- 
inate censure,  and  made  his  case  ably  and  fitly. 
It  is  curious  indeed  that  this  plain,  moderate, 
well-balanced  speech  should  at  once  have  been 
seized  upon  in  order  to  make  the  President  him- 
self the  victim  of  the  very  sort  of  "muck-rake" 
censure  and  slander  that  the  address  so  justly 


deprecated.  It  happened  that  by  way  of  digres- 
sion in  his  speecli  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  referred 
to  the  enormous  growth  of  individual  fortunes. 

What    the    President    actually   said 
^^o/'eVeaV    upon  that  subject  is  as  follows  : 

Fortunes, 

It  is  important  to  this  people  to  grapple 
with  the  problems  connect-ed  with  the  amassing  of 
enormous  fortunes,  and  the  use  of  those  fortunes,  both 
corporate  and  individual,  in  business.  We  should  dis- 
criminat-e  in  the  sharpest  way  Ijetween  fortunes  well- 
won  and  fortunes  ill-won  ;  between  those  gained  as  an 
incident  to  performing  great  services  to  the  commu- 
nity as  a  whole  and  those  gained  in  evil  fashion  by  keep- 
ing just  within  the  limits  of  mere  law-honesty.  Of 
course,  no  amount  of  charity  in  spending  such  fortunes 
in  any  way  compensates  for  misconduct  in  making 
them.  As  a  matter  of  personal  conviction,  and  without 
pretending  to  discuss  the  details  or  formulate  the  sys- 
tem, I  feel  that  we  shall  ultimately  have  to  consider 
the  adoption  of  some  such  scheme  as  that  of  a  progres- 
sive tax  on  all  fortunes  beyond  a  certain  amount,  either 
given  in  life  or  devised  or  IxKiueatlied  upon  death  to 
any  individual— a  tax  so  framed  as  to  put  it  out  of  the 
power  of  the  owner  of  one  of  these  enormous  fortunas 
to  hand  on  more  than  a  certain  amount  to  any  one  in- 
dividual ;  the  tax,  of  course,  to  be  imposed  by  the  iiar 
tional  and  not  the  State  government.  Such  taxation 
should,  of  course,  be  aimed  merely  at  the  inheritance  or 
transmission  in  their  entirety  of  thos«  for^^^e^^^^^en 
beyond  all  healthy  limits.  Digitized  by  VjV 
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"AfwcA-^  Practically  every  newspaper  in  the 
the\e8i(ient  country  that  was  opposed  to  Presi- 
Himaeif.  ^^^^  Roosevelt's  policy  regarding 
railway  legislation  and  the  regulation  of  great 
industrial  trusts  immediately  published  elabo- 
rate editorials  denouncing  the  President  as  hav- 
ing proposed  the  most  radical  and  confiscatory 
attack  upon  property  that  had  ever  been  heard 
of.  A  paper  which  some  regard  as  the  most 
careful  and  conservative  in  the  country  liad  this 
to  say  about  the  President :  "It  will  be  a  morti- 
fication to  his  friends  and  a  real  public  misfortune 
that  his  mouthing  has  made  Bryan  appear  a  re- 
actionary, Hearst  a  conservative,  and  has  ele- 
vated Debs  and  Powderly  to  the  level  of  Presi- 
dential statesmanship."  Yet  the  President's  own 
words  do  not  carry  any  indorsement  whatever 
of  the  doctrine  of  a  progressive  inheritance  tax. 
They  merely  say,  what  every  intelligent  man 
has  long  known,  that  the  tendency  of  economic 
life  is  such  that  we  shall  doubtless  some  time 
have  to  consider  proposals  of  that  sort.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  does  not  even  intimate  on  which  side 
of  the  question  he  himself  will  be  found  when 
those  proposals  "  ultimately  "  are  brought  within 
the  purview  of  practical  statesmanship.  It  is 
well  known  that  at  the  present  time  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  revenue  of  Great  Britain  is  de- 
rived from  succession  taxes, — established  years 
ago  when  Sir  William  Harcotirt  was  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  left  undisturbed  through 
the  long  recent  period  of  Salisbury-Balfour  Tory 
government.  Among  students  of  taxation  such 
ideas  have  always  been  familiar.  President 
Roosevelt's  remark  amounts  to  nothing  more 
than  the  most  casual  allusion  to  a  topic  of  legiti- 
mate discussion.  The  thing  to  be  regretted  is 
the  appalling  insincerity  of  those  who  misstate 
the  President's  position  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing prejudice  against  him.  He  is  represented 
as  a  man  of  wild  and  dangerous  opinions,  all  for 
the  sake  of  discrediting  the  conservative  and 
sensible  stand  he  has  taken  upon  the  supervision 
of  railroads  and  the  regulation  of  trusts.  But 
happily  the  American  people  have  intelligence, 
common  sense,  and  humor  ;  and  they  will  have 
disposed  of  the  silly  outcry  against  the  President 
by  a  hearty  laugh. 


Niagara 
ana  the 


There  is  no  present  danger  that  the 
government  of  the  United  States  will 
Plutocrats.  ^^  ^j^y  injustice  to  the  holders  of 
colossal  fortunes.  There  is  more  danger  that 
the  holders  of  those  fortunes  will  continue  to  do 
some  harm  to  the  long-suffering  people  of  the 
United  States.  For  example,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  President  there  has  arisen  a  great 
and  just  demand  for  the  preservation  of  Niagara 


HON.  THEODORE  E.  BURTON.  OF  OHIO. 

(Chairman  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Committee,  and  in 
charge  of  bill  for  preservation  of  Niagara.) 

Falls.'  The  situation  was  elaborately  set  forth 
in  this  magazine  last  month.  A  suitable  Mil 
has  been  drawn  at  Washington,  and  it  has  the 
people  of  the  country  behind  it.  But  there  has 
been  tremendous  pressure  brought  to  bear  to 
prevent  the  enactment  of  such  legislation.  The 
bill  in  question  does  not  deprive  the  power  com 
panics  of  any  water  they  are  now  using.  Its 
design  is  to  stop  further  encroachments  and  fu- 
ture grants.  The  only  obstacle  to  the  enactment 
of  this  important  legislation  is  the  opposition, 
chiefly  clandestine  in  its  methods,  of  men  of 
colossal  fortune  who  would  ruthlessly  destroy 
our  greatest  object  of  natural  scenery,  because 
they  will  sacrifice  no  opportunity  for  the  further 
piling  up  of  needless  riches.  Niagara  Falls  nnist 
be  saved  for  the  generations  yet  to  come  ;  an*! 
this  most  famous  of  the  world's  objects  of  nat 
ural  beauty  will  surely  be  destroyed  if  govern 
mental  action  is  not  taken  within  the  imraediat*' 
future.  Even  from  the  business  standpoint 
Niagara  as  an  object  of  natural  beauty,  attract- 
ing people  from  all  parts  of  the  country  and 
from  distant  nations,  is  worth  much  more  in 
dollars  and  cents  than  its  value  transformed  into 
electrical  power.  Mr.  Burton,  who  has  the  bill 
in  his  charge  that  will  stop  further  mischief, 
should  he  promptly  and  vitfor(ji^s^,^]^i>orted. 
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u  p^  fuf  Here  again  one  must  obey  the  in- 
i/jKfer       junction    of   the  President's   speech 

Aceinatiofi.' ^^^  carefully  discriminate.  There 
are  wealthy  men  of  varied  business  interests  in 
New  York  who  have  been  accused  of  complicity 
in  the  attempt  to  despoil  Niagara,  some  of  whom 
in  point  of  fact  take  the  other  view  and  would 
be  willing  to  aid  in  preserving  the  great  water- 
fall. It  is  not  always  easy  to  locate  the  malign 
forces  that  obstruct  a  useful  public  measure. 
Several  years  ago  it  seemed  impossible  to  rescue 
the  Palisades  of  the  Hudson  from  the  quarry 
companies  that  were  greedily  destroying  that 
famous  work  of  nature.  Nevertheless,  a  way 
was  found,  and  the  thing  was  successfully  ac- 
complished through  a  skillful  cooperation  of 
private  and  public  agencies.  The  man  above 
all  others  who  deserves  credit  for  this  splendid 
achievement  is  Mr.  George  W.  Perkins.  Dur- 
ing recent  weeks  the  name  of  Mr.  Perkins  has 
heen  very  much  in  the  press  of  America  and 
Europe  because  of  a  criminal  action  brought 
against  him  to  determine  the  question  whether 
or  not  campaign  contributions  by  corporations 
are.  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
to  be  regarded  as  larceny  on  the  part  of  the 
officers  and  directors  of  such  companies.  When 
last  summer  the  affairs  of  the  New  York  Life 
Insurance  Company  were  under  investigation, 
Mr.  Perkins,  as  vice-president  of  that  company, 
testified  that  a  contribution  of  some  forty-eight 
thousand  dollars  made  by  the  insurance  com- 
pany to  help  elect  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  passed 
through  his  hands.  He  was  entirely  frank  in 
stating  the  facts. 

^         ,,       Unquestionably  the  ffreat  insurance 

Corporations  ^         .  i         j  r.  -    ^ 

ami  Campaign  comp&nieB  and  Other  financial  cor- 
^'^^*'  porations  were  solicited  for  large 
gifts  to  the  funds  of  both  great  parties.  That 
many  of  them  contributed  to  the  Republican 
fund,  it  would  not  be  advisable  for  those  who 
collected  and  disbursed  that  money  to  deny. 
The  managers  of  the  Democratic  fund  were  said 
to  have  felt  injured  because  the  corporations 
were  not  at  that  time  inclined  toward  the  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Parker.  The  explanation  that  was 
current  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1904  is 
the  simple  one,  and  it  happens  to  be  true.  The 
corporations  would  have  preferred  Mr.  Parker 
if  they  could  have  trusted  the  Democratic  party 
on  the  money  question  and  on  some  other  busi- 
ness issues.  But  the  Democratic  convention  at 
vSt.  Louis,  while  making  Judge  Parker  the  can- 
didate, had  made  the  platform  to  suit  Mr.  Bryan. 
It  was  in  what  the  conservative  business  inter- 
ests of  the  country  regarded  as  the  dire  business 
emergency  of  1896  that  the  insurance  companies, 


banks,  trust  companies,  and  other  large  financial 
institutions  entered  upon  the  general  practice  of 
contributing  large  sums  of  money  to  aid  in  the 
carrying  of  the  Presidential  election.  That  life- 
long Democrat  and  prophet  of  political  righteous- 
ness, the  late  Hon.  Abram  S.  Hewitt, — a  man  of 
wealth  and  a  director  of  many  corporations  in 
New  York, — took  an  active  and  prominent  part 
in  this  very  movement  to  collect  money  from  the 
corporations  for  the  election  of  Mr.  McKinley. 

Mr  UcCaii  '^^^^  ^*^®  ^^^*  McCall,  president  of  the 
and  the  Sound- ^Q'N  York  Life  Insurance  Company, 
money  iBaue.  j^^^  ^jg^  ^^^^  ^  lifelong  Democrat, 

and  had  made  his  way  in  the  insurance  world 
through  having  been  appointed  by  Grover  Cleve- 
land, when  governor  of  New  York,  as  State  in- 
surance commissioner.  Mr.  McCall  had  prized 
his  party  regularity,  and  it  was  with  great  re- 
luctance that  he  turned  away  even  from  the 
sound- money  Democratic  ticket  headed  by  Pal- 
mer and  Buckner,  and  gave  his  support  to  the 
Republican  candidates.  But  he  believed  that 
the  assets  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany were  imperiled,  and  that  it  was  his  duty  to 
the  policyholders  to  do  all  that  he  could  to  pre- 
vent the  free  coinage  of  silver.  Mr.  McCall,  in 
contributing  money  to  the  campaign  fund  out  of 
the  expense  account  of  the  New  York  Life  In- 
surance Company,  undoubtedly  believed  that  he 
was  doing  his  duty  by  the  policyholders,  and  it 
is  not  to  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  he  lacked 
the  full  support  of  the  officers  and  directors  of 
the  company  in  what  he  did.  Mr.  Bryan  secured 
a  renewal  of  the  silver  fight  in  1900,  and  the 
financial  cor[)orations,  naturally  desiring  to  make 
good  their  previous  victory,  again  paid  over 
their  money  to  the  managers  of  the  McKinley 
campaign.  The  reaffirmation  of  Bryan  platforms 
at  St.  Louis  in  1904  supplied  the  logical  reason 
for  again  calling  upon  the  insurance  com- 
panies and  financial  corporations  to  help  elect  the 
sound-money  Presidential  and  Congressional 
tickets  in  that  year. 

■  Mr.  George  W.  Perkins  merely  hap- 

Lawand      pens  to  be  one  of  a  great  number  of 

Public  Policy,  pi-ominent  New  York  business  men 
who,  as  officers  or  directors  of  corporations, 
joined  in  making  political  contributions  out  of 
corporate  treasuries.  While  this  is  well  under- 
stood in  New  York,  it  is  not  so  fully  appreciated 
in  some  other  parts  of  the  country  and  in  Eu- 
rope, and  many  a  superficial  reader  of  newspa- 
pers has  obtained  the  impression  that  Mr.  Per- 
kins may  have  been  guilty  of  some  exceptional 
impropriety.  Mr.  Hewitt  himself,  after  the  cam- 
paign of  1896,  realized  that  corporation  officers 
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And  trustees  had  exercised  a  very  unwise  discre- 
i;ion,  although  they  had  done  it  in  good  faith  for 
what  they  deemed  the  preservation  of  the  prop- 
erties intrusted  to  them  in  a  time  of  extreme 
peril.  Everybody  is  now  agreed  that,  while  in- 
-dividuals  may  contribute  to  campaign  funds, 
corporations  must  not  so  contribute,  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly.  This  magazine  may  discuss 
the  subject  the  more  frankly  because  it  has  from 
time  to  time  for  many  years  past  denounced  the 
practice  and  pointed  out  its  dangerous  tenden- 
cies. Whatever  the  sensational  newspapers  may 
say,  however,  apropos  of  the  case  against  Mr. 
Perkins,  it  is  not  true  either  in  law  or  in  morals 
that  the  money  given  by  insurance  companies 
and  other  institutions  to  elect  President  McKinley 
and  President  Roosevelt  was  contributed  in  bad 
faith  or  that  its  giving  partakes  in  any  way  of  the 
nature  of  larceny.  It  is  purely  a  question  of  the 
exercise  of  discretion  by  those  intrusted  with 
the  management  of  the  property  of  corporations. 
Circumstances  have  now  shown  every  one  that, 
whether  from  the  standpoint  of  our  political  life 
or  from  that  of  the  rights  of  stockholders  and 
policyholders,  it  is  wholly  unwise  that  money 
should  be  paid  from  the  tills  of  the  corporations 
to  aid  electoral  campaigns  or  to  influence  legisla- 
tion. Such  practices  must  be  stopped,  both 
through  the  exercise  of  public  opinion  and 
through  the  amendment  of  corporation  laws. 
Men  doing  these  things  in  the  future  will  be 
regarded  as  guilty  of  serious  wrong.  But  to  turn 
now  to  elections  past  and  gone  and  seek  to 
brand  as  criminals  the  men  who  have  hitherto 
maile  contributions  out  of  corporate  funds  for 
political  purposes,  is  to  do  what  is  neither  just 
nor  sincere.  In  the  sharp  criticism  that  has 
-compelled  the  reorganization  of  the  great  insur- 
ance companies,  and  that  has  subjected  some 
men  of  large  affairs  and  wide  repute  to  dis- 
astrous exposure,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
all  active  oflBcers  and  directors  in  such  companies 
are  not  to  be  classed  alike  either  as  dishonest 
or  as  regardless  of  delicate  responsibilities.  Mr. 
Perkins  himself  is  known  to  his  friends  as  a  man 
of  integrity,  honor,  and  public  spirit,  and  it  is 
only  fair  to  say  as  much  at  precisely  this  juncture. 


A  Message 


On  April  17,  President  Roosevelt  sent 
onrns'urance  &  Special  message  to  Congress  that 
Legislation,  ^^^^g^j-g  importantly  upon  insurance 
legislation.  Through  the  President's  influence 
.and  advice,  there  assembled  at  Chicago,  in  Feb- 
ruary, a  convention  made  up  of  governors,  at- 
torney-generals, and  State  insurance  commis- 
sioners to  consider  the  best  ways  to  bring  about 
uniformity  of  treatment,  on  the  part  of  the 
-various  States,  of  the  great  business  of  life  in- 


surance. One  of  the  things  agreed  upon  in  that 
convention  was  the  desirability  of  a  model  in- 
surance law  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  Three 
attorney-geneTals  and  twelve  insurance  commis- 
sioners were  appointed  as  a  committee  to  draft  a 
suitable  bill.  Along  with  his  message,  the 
President  transmitted  that  bill  and  other  papers 
of  the  Chicago  convention  to  Congress.  Even 
though  it  may  not  be  feasible  just  now  to  bring 
the  great  life  insurance  companies  under  direct 
supervision  of  the  national  government,  it  is 
easily  possible  for  Congress  to  enact  a  wise  and 
efficient  code  of  insurance  law  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  territories.  And  this  may 
help  greatly  in  promoting  the  work  of  insurance 
reform  and  uniformity  of  legislation  among  the 
States.     Let  the  District  set  an  example. 

^,  ,  The  Armstrong  committee's  recora- 

The  Insurance  ,    ^.  ^  .     i  ^     ^i      v 

Bills  at  mendations,  as  presented  to  the  Aew 
Albany.  York  Legislature,  were  summarized 
in  these  pages  last  month.  The  bills  embodying 
those  recommendations  were  introduced,  de- 
bated, and  enacted  into  law  as  rapidly  as  was 
consistent  with  a  fair  consideration  of  all  the  im- 
portant interests  involved.  Hearings  were  given 
to  the  insurance  companies,  and  tlieir  criticisms 
of  the  bills  were  taken  into  account  in  the  re- 
vision made  by  the  committee.  No  radical 
changes  were  made,  however.  The  provision 
limiting  the  amount  that  may  be  spent  in  ob- 
taining new  business  was  strenuously  opposed 
by  the  companies,  and  was  modified  in  detail 
though  not  in  principle.  The  provisions  relating 
to  deferred  dividends,  rebates,  political  contn 
butions,  and  secret  lobbying  were  retained.  Ii 
is  understood  that  in  most  particulars  this  legis 
lation  meets  with  the  approval  of  the  leading 
insurance  officials.  The  first  of  the  series  of 
bills  signed  by  Governor  Higgins  takes  the  con- 
trol of  the  New  York  Life  and  the  Mutual  Life 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  present  boards  of  di 
rectors  after  November  15,  next,  when  special 
elections  will  be  held  and  new  boards  choaen  ly 
the  policyholders.  All  existing  proxies  are  in- 
validated. This  wholesale  change  in  procedure 
it  is  said,  has  caused  no  little  confusion  in  the 
relations  of  the  companies  with  certain  foreign 
governments,  but  it  is  probable  that  nothing  less 
radical  would  have  satisfied  the  popular  demand 
for  a  ''clean  sweep."  No  other  States  htvr 
made  changes  of  importance  in  their  insnance 
laws.     They  are  wise  to  proceed  slowly. 

„,^/a;.     The  consular-reform  bill  becameala^ 
Reforms      early  last  month.     The  provisions  of 
Enacted.      ^|^'g  j^^asure,  as  amended  in  both  Sen- 
ate and  House,  are  fully  explained  in  the  article 
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contributed  to  this  number  of  the  Review  by 
Representative  J.  Sloat  Fassett,  who,  although 
not  a  member  of  the  House  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  has  from  the  first  followed  the  for- 
tunes of  the  bill  with  keen  interest.     The  House 
is  fortunate  in  having  among  its  members  men 
like  Mr.  Fassett,  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Den  by, 
of  Michigan,  who   have   both  had  experiences 
abroad  which  qualify  them  to  speak  or  write  au- 
thoritatively on  matters  connected  with  our  con- 
sular service.     Mr.  Denby,  son  of  our  late  min- 
ister to  China,  was  for  ten  years  in  the  Chinese 
Imperial  Customs  Service  under  the  famous  Sir 
Robert  Hart.     Mr.  Fassett  has  also  spent  much 
lime  in  the  Far  East,  and  is  conversant  with  the 
peculiar  conditions  that  govern  commercial  inter- 
course in  those  lands,  where  some  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  of  consular  administration  are 
encountered.     The  report  of  Mr.  H.  H.  D.  Peirce, 
Third  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  which  Secre- 
tary Root  transmitted  to  Congress,  last  month, 
made  shocking  revelations  of  the  inefficiency  and 
misconduct  of  certain  American  consuls  stationed 
in  Chinese  cities.     It  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
these  discredited  officials  have  been  summarily 
dealt  with  at  Washington. 


The 

Work  of 

Congress. 


The  leaders  at  Washington  expect  to 
complete  the  session  and  adjourn 
Congress  before  the  end  of  the  pres- 
ent month.  It  was  evident  by  the  middle  of 
April  that  the  railway-rate  bill  in  some  form 
approximating  the  views  of  the  President  would 


HON.   EDWIN  DENBV,  OF  MICHIGAN. 


HON.  J.  SLOAT  FASSETT,  OF  NEW  YORK. 

be  enacted  into  law,  probably  by  the  end  of 
April.  The  Philippine  tariff  bill,  which  had 
been  deemed  of  so  much  importance,  having: 
passed  the  House  promptly  as  a  party  measure,, 
encountered  the  inveterate  opposition  of  the- 
Senate,  as  do  almost  all  wise  and  well-considered 
measures  that  have  the  approval  of  the  country 
because  of  their  public  value.  To  recall  the 
provisions  of  the  measure,  as  recommended  by 
Secretary  Taft,  let  it  be  stated  again  that  it 
gives  free  admittance  to  all  Philippine  products, 
excepting  tobacco,  sugar,  and  rice,  upon  which 
25  per  cent,  of  the  Dingley  rates  are  to  be  paid 
for  the  coming  three  years,  after  wiiich  they 
also  are  to  be  admitted  free  of  duty.  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  the  measure  will  fail 
altogether  or  whether  some  compromise  will  be 
reached  on  a  smaller  measure  of  tariff  reduction. 
The  Senate  passetl  the  ship-subsidy  bill,  but 
the  House  seems  inclined  to  let  it  remain  in* 
definitely  in  the  hands  of  the  committee  to  which 
it  was  referred.  The  House  faces  a  fall  election. 
There  is    a    strong  conviction    throughout    the 

country  that  ship  subsidies,  involve  aR^^ttujid 
igi  ize     y  g 
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principle,  and  that  for  the  present,  at  least,  we 
may  as  well  allow  foreigners  to  do  our  oe0aii 
freighting  at  a  low  rate.  If  our  own  capital  arid 
our  own  labor  do  not  take  to  the  sea,  their  fail- 
ure to  do  so  must  be  attributed  to  the  fact  thatt 
they  can  be  more  profitably  employed  upon  land. 
While  the  Senate  committee  had  been  dealing  very 
deliberately  with  Panama  Canial  matters,  it  was 
confidently  expected  last  month  that  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendation  of  a  lock  canal  would  be 
adopted  by  Congress,  and  that  work  upon  the 
project  would  soon  proceed  vigorously.  The 
prospects  for  the  ratification  of  the  Santo  Do- 
mingo treaty  were  not  encouraging,  and  the 
Senate  was  bravely  maintaining  its  recent  record 
as  deeply  disinclined  to  give  its  sanction  to  any 
treaty  whatsoever,  of  any  sort,  negotiated  by  the 
Executive.  Fair  progress  was  made  in  April 
with  the  regular  appropriation  bills. 

The  Statehood  bill  was  still  in  con- 
Fightstifi  ference  committee  between  the  two 
Pending.  ijQugeg  when  these  pages  closed  for 
the  press.  The  Senate  had  insisted  upon  a  divi- 
sion of  the  bill,  and  there,  seemed  some  proba- 
bility that  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  might 
be  admitted  as  one  State  during  the  present  ses- 
sion, Arizona  and  New  Mexico  being  left  over 
for  future  consideration.  All  the  protracted 
maneuvering  in  the  Senate  has  been  due  simply 
to  the  determination  of  a  group  of  men  repre- 
senting powerful  private  interests  to  keep  Ari- 
zona and  New  Mexico  separate,  with  a  view  to 
their  ultimate  admission  into  the  Union  as  two 
States.  Sound  public  policy  would  demand  the 
immediate  admission  of  the  two  Territories  as  one 
State  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of 
President  Roosevelt  and  the  action  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Senator  Beveridge  has  made 
one  of  the  keenest  and  most  remarkable  fights 
for  public  interest  as  against  private  scheming 
that  has  ever  been  known  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States  Senate.  Although  a  complete  vic- 
tory may  be  considerably  delayed,  he  has  already 
won  as  respects  half  of  his  original  contention, 
and  there  is  still  a  fair  chance  that,  with  the 
President  and  Speaker  Cannon  committed  to  the 
same  views,  he  may  also  be  successful  in  the  re- 
maining struggle. 

So  much  good  has  come  in  years 
SUuation  P^®^  from  the  joint  agreements  of 
operators  and  miners  in  the  l)itumi- 
nous  coal  country  that  the  failure  to  agree 
at  Indianapolis  upon  a  wage  scale  for  this  year 
is  indeed  deplorable.  Most  of  the  operators  of 
western  Pennsylvania  have  accepted  the  de- 
mands of  Mr.  Mitchell  and  the  miners,  and  some 


in  Ohio  and  elsewhere  have  fallen  into  Hne. 
The  demand  of  the  miners  restores  the  wage 
scale  that  existed  prior  to  the  cut  made  in  1904. 
There  is  nothing  involved  that  might  not  readily 
be  settled  by  arbitration,  and  the  country  will 
still  expect  and  demand  Some  such  solution.  As 
for  the  impending  strike  in  the  anthracite  dis- 
trict, it  is  there  also  true  that  reasonable  men 
ought  to  find  a  basis  for  an  agreement.  Tlu^ 
anthracite  monopoly  has  dealt  very  stiffly  widi 
the  public,  and  has  so  managed  to  enhance  the 
prices  of  the  necessary  product  that  it  controls 
as  to  have  added,  recently,  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  to  the  market  value  of  its  mining  anJ 
transportation  securities.  We  publish  elsewhere 
this  month  a  personal  character  sketch  of  Mr. 
Baer,  now  the  most  prominent  and  powerful  uf 
the  presidents  of  the  coal-carrying  and  coa! 
mining  railways  of  the  anthracite  region.  A 
very  interesting  announcement  was  made  in 
Washington  on  April  1 7.  This  was  nothing  les5 
than  that  the  Government  had  decided  to  make 
a  thorough  investigation  of  the  coal-carrying 
railroads  and  their  control  over  the  anthracit*^ 
industry.  As  an  earnest  of  good  faith  and  seri- 
ous intent,  Mr.  Charles  E.  Hughes,  of  New  YorL 
who  conducted  the  great  insurance  investigation, 
is  employed  by  the  Government  to  undertake 
this  coal  inquiry,  in  association  with  Alexander 
Simpson,  Jr.,  a  lawyer  of  Philadelphia. 

The  HI  h  Title  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^®  history  of  immigra 

of      *  tion  can  compare  with    the  tremeu 

Immigration.  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  eastern  Europeans  to  our 

shores  during  the  present  spring.  The  imiu: 
grant  station  at  Ellis  Island,  in  New  York  Har 
bor,  can  deal  with  about  5,000  arrivals  a  day. 
There  were  times  last  month  when  some  20,000 
immigrants  were  in  ships  in  New  York  Harbor, 
where  they  were  detained  for  several  days  await 
ing  their  turn  to  be  landed  and  inspected.  Tlie 
largest  weekly  record  made  in  any  former  year 
was  in  April,  1903,  when  something  over  '2S,0Ou 
people  arrived.  The  arrivals  for  one  week  in 
the  middle  of  last  month  were  approximately 
45,000.  These  figures  are  for  New  Y^ork  alone. 
The  guess  at  Ellis  Island  is  now  that  we  shall 
receive  fully  1,100,000  this  year,  as  against 
800,000  in  the  largest  previous  year.  This  re- 
lates to  arrivals  at  the  one  port  only.  The  i^ai 
immigration  for  1905  exceeded  1,000,000.  and 
that  for  the  present  year  through  all  porta  is 
likely  to  be  considerably  larger.  Mr.  Watchom, 
commissioner  of  immigration  at  New  York,  takes 
an  optimistic  view  of  the  situation,  and  regariis 
the  very  great  majority  of  the  new-comers  as 
able-bodied  and  willing  workers  who  add  \a> 
our  national  efficiency,  and  ^hM9-d<effl,5ture  is  a 
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more  serious  problem  for  the  countries  they  leave 
than  their  coming  is  a  serious  thing  for  us.  At 
Washington,  a  pending  bill  is  stiffening  up  the 
existing  restrictions.  It  is  a  good  bill,  and  mean- 
wliile  tlie  whole  subject  is  worthy  of  most  care- 
ful study  and  investigation. 

San  Fran-  "^^  ^^^^  ^^  '^*^  Fraucisco  was  visit- 
cisco'i  Appall'  ed  by  a  terrible  earthquake  shock  on 
ing Disaster,  ^j.^  momiug  of  Wednesday,  April 
IS,  and  this  was  followed  by  a  widespread  con- 
flagration. The  earthquake  destroyed  many  of 
the  important  buildings  in  the  business  section, 
and  the  fire  was  even  more  destructive  than  the 
earthquake.  Hundreds  of  lives  were  lost  in  the 
wreckage  of  homes  and  hotels,  and  the  full  ex- 
tent of  the  disaster  could  not  be  estimated  for  a 
number  of  days.  Other  cities  and  towns  along 
the  coast  and  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  were 
greatly  damaged  also,  and  the  Leland  Stanford 
University  buildings  were  to  a  large  extent 
demolished.  The  derangement  of  the  water 
mains  in  San  Francisco  made  it  impossible  for 
the  firemen  to  work  effectively  against  the  spread 
of  the  conflagration.  The  great  city  hall  col- 
lapsed in  the  earthquake,  the  Palace  Hotel  was 
riestroyed  by  fire,  and  many  important  buildings 
in  the  business  section  were  sacrificed  either  to 
the  earthquake,  the  conflagration,  or  the  dyna- 
nite  used  by  the  fire  department  to  break  the  con- 
inuity  of  the  flames.  The  flames  spread  steadily 
m  Thursday,  in  spite  of  the  destruction  of  whole 
blocks  by  dynamite  and  gun  cotton  in  the  vain 
)ope  of  limiting  the  area  of  destruction.  From 
owns  and  cities,  like  Santa  Rosa,  lying  northward 
f  San  Francisco,  as  well  as  from  those  to  the 
oath  ward,  the  reports  on  Thursday  were  of  the 
iost  serious  and  disturbing  import.  On  page 
41  of  this  number  will  be  found  an  article  with 
lustrations  relating  to  this  appalling  catastrophe. 

unieipai  Biec-  "^^  notable  municipal  election  in  Chi- 
tions.-CMi'   caffo  dealing  with  the   long-pending 

ago,  Mllwaw        f  •      ^      t  X  •    •      i  i  • 

kee,Kansaa  subject  of  the  municipal  owuei'ship 
uty,  Seattle.  g^J^^\  operation  of  the  street  railway 
rstem  is  fully  explained  in  this  month's  Review 
I  an  article  from  the  pen  of  a  well-informed  and 
ri  partial  Cliicago  writer  who  has  heretofore  in- 
•niie<l  our  readers  regarding  the  same  subject. 
;  seems  now  probable  that  Chicago  will  in  the 
jar  future  enter  upon  some  large  experiment 
municipal  ownership.  A  very  interesting 
unicipal  campaign  was  ended  in  Milwaukee 
'  the  election  of  a  young  Republican  as  mayor. 
r.  Sherbum  M.  Becker,  who  is  only  twenty- 
X  years  of  age,  belongs  to  a  wealthy  family, 
id  has  for  some  years  been  a  progressive  figure 
municipal  politics.     As  alderman,  he  worked 


for  a  municipal  lighting  plant,  and  his  campaign 
for  the  mayoralty  was  picturesque  and  brilliant. 
He  defeated  a  distinguished  Democrat,  the  Hon. 
David  S.  Rose,  and  a  strong  and  expectant  So- 
cialist candidate,  William  A.  Arnold.  On  the 
same  day,  Kansas.  City  had  a  municipal  elect^n. 


Henry  M.  Beardsley.  Sherbnm  M.  Becker. 

THE  MAYORS-EL.BCT  OF  KANSAS  CITY  AND  MILWAUKEE. 

and  the  victory  there  also  went  to  the  Repub- 
lican ticket.  The  Hon.  Henry  M.  Beardsley, 
mayor-elect,  is  a.  man  of  the  highest  character 
and  qualifications,  regarded  as  the  leading  light 
of  his  city  in  municipal  matters,  and  during  re- 
cent years  president  of  the  board  of  public  works. 
For  many  reasons  relating  to  the  progress  of  the 
city  and  the  settlement  of  important  problems, 
this  election  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  great 
triumph  for  the  best  interests.  The  splendid 
and  thriving  city  of  Seattle  has  departed  from 
its  usual  adhesion  to  the  Republican  party 
tickets  and  programmes,  and  has  elected  an  in- 
dependent municipal-ownership  ticket  headed  by 
William  H.  Moore  as  candidate  for  mayor. 
Organized  labor  took  a  prominent  part,  and  co- 
operated with  a  local  municipal  -  ownership 
league.  Seattle  has  already  a  municipal  electric- 
lighting  plant,  and  the  fight  in  the  recent  cam- 
paign was  on  street-railway  questions.  There 
will  soon  be  submitted  to  the  voters  a  propo- 
sition regarding  the  municipal  construction  or 
ownership  of  the  transit  lines  of  the  city. 

In  London,  the  metropolitan  govern- 
street  Cars    ment  of  tho  World's  greatest  city  is 

M  London.      ^^^  -^^   ^j^^    j^^^^^^g  ^^  ^^^    ^^j^^^    ^^^ 

most  progressive  body  of  men  who  have  ever  had 
control  of  its  destinies.  The  new  chairman  of 
the  London  County  Council  is  Mr.  Evan  Spicer, 
who  has  for  many  years  been  a  leading  mem- 
ber of  the  body.  Early  last  month  this  London 
Council  took  possession  of  about  two  hundred 
miles  of  street-railway  lines  in  the  northern  part  of 
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MR,  EVAN  8PICER. 

(Chairman  of  the  London  County  Council.) 

the  metropolis,  terminating  the  exlemliMl  lease 
that  had  been  granted  to  a  private  company  some 
years  ago.  Some  $25,000,000  is  to  be  expended 
in  connection  with  the  change  from  horses  to  the 
electric  trolley 'system.  The  London  Council 
already  owns  and  operates  another  hundred  miles 
of  street  railways,  and  in  the  near  future  it  will 
greatly  extend  the  trolley  network.  Meanwhile, 
the  rapid  introduction  of  motor  omnibuses  is 
making  a  great  change  in  London  transportation. 
The  County  Council  is  so  successful  and  popular 
that  some  thirty-five  of  its  members, — about  one- 
third  of  the  total  number, — have  been  elected  to 
Parliament  and  sit  as  members  of  the  new  Lib- 
eral House  of  Commons. 

The  strength  ^g  the  uew  British  ministry  gets  into 

of  Labor  fn       .  ,    .  ,         ■  i       i 

the  British  the  swing  of  its  work  with  the  pres- 
Pariiament.  ^^^  Parliament  it  becomes  more  and 
more  evident  that  it  was  really  a  Liberal  revo- 
lution that  defeated  Mr.  Balfour  at  the  polls 
in  January.  A  number  of  radical  measures 
have  already  been  introduced  in  Parliament, 
showing  the  strength  of  the  Labor  contingent. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  these  measures  is 
the  government's  bill,  now  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  relating  to  the  status  of  trade-unions. 


This  bill  w^as  introduced  in  fulfillment  of  pledges 
given  to  the  Labor  party  for  its  help  in  securing: 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman's  triumph  at 
the  polls.  It  is  a  direct  outcome  of  the  uuir 
famous  Taff  Vale  decision.  It  will  be  rem»'ni 
bered  that,  in  1900,  a  suit  was  brought  by  the 
Taff  Vale  Railway  Company  against  the  Amal 
gamated  Society  of  Railway  Servants  for  *'  ma 
licious  molestation,  intimidation,  and  other 
unlawful  acts"  during  the  great  Welsh  coal 
mining  strike  of  that  year.  Two  years  later, 
the  courts  decided  that  the  society,  which  be 
been  backed  by  the  trade-unions,  was  legally  re- 
sponsible for  its  acts  and  for  those  of  its  agents, 
and  liable  for  damages.  Ever  since  this  de- 
cision established  the  financial  responsibility  of 
unions  for  ilamage  inflicted  on  their  account 
English  Labor  leaders  have  been  endeavor.n^ 
to  secure  legislative  immunity  for  union  funi^. 

"C  -B  "  '^'^^^  government  bill,  as  explained  iy 
Yiefd's  to  the  the  Attorney-General,  provided  tW 
Labontes.  ^^  ^^^  ^^  tradeunions  should  be  htlu 
unlawful  if  such  act  was  lawful  when  cominiltt.a 
by  an  individual.  The  bill,  further,  set  fonh 
the  right  of  *'  peaceful  picketing,"  and  defineii 
the  law  of  agency  as  applied  to  tradeuninns. 
making  it  impossible  to  collect  funds  for  dam- 
ages from  unions  for  any  act  that  had  nc»t 
been  clearly  authorized  by  the  governing  body 
of  the  unions.  The  Attorney-General,  however. 
declared  that  the  government  could  not  acce'f 
to  the  demands  of  the  trade-unions  for  the  con 
plete  immunity  of  their  funds  from  attack.  Ai 
this  point  the  Laborites  interrupted  the  lep^ 
representative  of  the  government,  and,  with  u.'- 
support  of  the  Irish  members,  announced  tiirir 
unyielding  opposition  to  anything  short  of  com 
plete  immunity  for  the  funds  of  the  trade-unions 
The  coalition  members  then  offered  an  ameuo 
ment  to  the  government  bill,  in  the  following 
words  : 

No  action  shall  be  brought  against  a  trade-unioa 
.  .  .  for  the  recovery  of  damages  sustained  by  any  per- 
son or  persons  by  reason  of  the  action  of  any  member 
or  members  of  such  trade-uuion  or  other  Association. 

Very  unexpectedly,  the  government  accepte^: 
this  as  a  substitute  for  its  own  measure.  whicL 
passed  its  second  reading  (late  in  March)  by  a 
vote  of  456  to  66.  In  spite  of  the  Premier i 
explanation  that  the  object  of  the  Liberal  gov 
ernment  is  '*  to  place  the  rival  powers  of  capiiA. 
and  labor  on  an  equality,  so  that  in  the  event  of 
a  fight  it  should  be  a  fair  one,"  it  is  evident  u^at 
the  passage  of  this  measure  would  give  labor  in 
England  tlie  privileges  of  combination  without 
imposing  the  responsibilities. 
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The  other  two  revolutionary  meas- 
Radieai  ures  that  are  now  being  discussed 
Mettiures,  ^^  ^^^  British  Parliament  are  the 
land-tenure  reform  bill  and  the  education  bill. 
The  land-tenure  reform  measure  has  already  been 
called  the  farmers'  charter.  It  would  enable  the 
English  farmer  who  cultivates,  not  his  own  land, 
but  the  land  of  another,  to  take  a  long  step  to- 
ward independence.  It  provides  that,  if  dis- 
"possessed,  a  farmer  shall  be  adequately  recom- 
pensed for  the  permanent  improvement  in  the 
farm  he  rented.  It  is  a  most  radical  measure, 
wbich  cuts  at  the  root  of  almost  all  English 
economic  perplexities.  The  discussion  of  the  edu- 
cation bill  has  not  progressed  far  enough  to  per- 
mit a  comprehensive  insight  into  its  significance. 

Brftisk  "^^^^  Liberals  have  raised  a  storm 
imptriai  about  their  ears  in  British  imperial 
Foiitica.  politics,  because  of  alleged  interfer- 
ence with  colonial  prerogatives  in  South  Africa. 
Late  in  March  the  traditionally  loyal  colony  of 
Natal  had  on  its  hands  the  serious  problem  of 
dealing  justice  to  some  natives  who  had  rebelled 
against  the  collection  of  the  poll  tax.  Several 
British  ofiBcials  had  been  killed,  and  an  outbreak 
was  feared,  so  that  martial  law  was  declared. 
Punishment  was  meted  out  to  the  tribe  which 
had  brought  about  the  disturbance,  and  twelve 
natives  were  court-martialed  and  sentenced  to  be 
shot.  The  sentences,  confirmed  by  the  governor 
and  the  Natal  ministry,  were  about  to  be  carried 
out,  when  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  Lord  Elgin,  Colonial  Secretary,  cabled 
^)  the  Natal  premier  ordering  the  suspension 
of  the  execution  p)ending  an  investigation  by  the 
Liberal  government,  on  the  contention  that  the 
natives  should  have  been  tried  in  a  civil  court. 
Premier  Smythe  refused  to  obey,  but  the  gov- 
ernor postponed  the  executions,  whereupon  the 
Natal  ministry  resigned.  Much  indignation  was 
evident  in  England,  as  well  as  in  the  colony, 
ajjuinst  what  was  regarded  as  an  unwarrantable 
interference  in  icolonial  affairs  by  the  Imperial 
government.  The  matter  was  conclude*!  by  Lord 
Elgin  cabling  to  the  governor  of  Natal  that 
the  home  government  had  no  intention  of  in- 
terfering in  colonial  matters,  and  that,  upon 
the  receipt  of  full  information,  it  recognized 
the  right  and  competency  of  the  Natal  minis- 
try to  decide  the  question  at  issue.  The  matter 
has  been  discussed  at  length  in  the  European 
and  American  press,  and  is  of  importance  as 
reflecting  the  Liberal  opinion  of  the  relation  be- 
tween the  imperial  government  and  the  colonies. 
The  question  of  Chinese  coolie  labor  in  the  Rand 
still  agitates  England,  and  the  Liberal  attitude 
would  appear  to  be  clear  enough  as  outlined  by 


Mr.  AVinston  Churchill  when  he  declared  that 
the  government  would  permit  the  outstanding  li- 
censes for  the  introduction  of  Chinese  to  be  car- 
ried out,  but  that  after  this  the  importation 
must  stop.  An  excited  discussion  was  precipi 
tated  in  Parliament  by  the  introduction  of  a 
resolution  censuring  Lord  Milner  for  '•  autocratic 
acts  "  when  high  commissioner  and  governor  of 
the  Transvaal.  The  motion  to  condemn  Lord 
Milner  personally  was  lost,  but  a  resolution  con- 
demning the  practices  of  which  he  was  accused 
was  passed  by  a  substantial  majority.  On  an- 
other page,  this  month,  we  give  some  signifi- 
cant Dutch  opinion  on  the  whole  vexed  Trans- 
vaal question,  with  some  added  comments  by 
Lord  Milner  himself. 


Tariff 


The  report  that  serious  difficulties 
Re'vTalon In  have  arisen  between  Russia  and  Ger- 
Europe,  many  over  the  execution  of  their  new 
commercial  treaty  has  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that,  during  the  past  two  months,  a  long  period  of 
tariff  revision  has  been  brought  to  a  culmination 
in  a  number  of  European  countries.  As  she  has 
done  in  so  many  other  matters,  Germany  pointed 
the  way  in  which  other  nations  were  either  con- 
tent or  compelled  to  follow.  The  German  method 
of  tariff  revision  was  analyzed  and  described  in 
these  pages  last  December  by  Mr.  N.  I.  Stone, 
tariff  expert  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor.  In  its  editorial  columns,  also,  this  Review 
has  followed  the  developments  of  the  recent  tariff 
differences  between  this  country  and  Germany, 
which  were  finally  adjusted  by  mutual  agreement. 
The  conventional  German  tariff  rates  are  now 
extended  to  the  L^nited  States  until  June  30, 
1907,  in  return  for  which  certain  modifications 
particularly  desired  by  Germany  have  been  made 
in  the  American  customs  regulations. 

The  new  German  customs  tariff  went 

Germany  _,  ^  #         ,      ,         ri,i  •  .  «• 

Leads  mto  effect  on  March  I.  I  his  tariff 
the  Way.  cQUsists  of  a  double  set  of  duties, 
called  general  and  conventional.  The  general 
tariff,  with  greatly  increased  rates,  was  adopted 
by  the  German  Reichstag  as  early  as  Dectnnber 
2.3,  1902.  It  was  not  put  into  effect,  however, 
but  merely  served  as  a  basis  for  negotiations 
with  other  nations.  The  conventional  duties 
represent  reductions  from  the  rates  provided 
for  in  the  general  tariff,  secured  by  one  or  more 
of  the  following  eight  countries  with  which  the 
German  Government  has  concluded  commercial 
treaties  :  Russia,  Austria-Hungary,  Italy,  Swit- 
zerland. Belgium,  Roumania,  Servia,  and  Bul- 
garia. Lender  the  most-favore<l-nation  treaties 
which  Germany  has  with  foreign  countries, 
these  reduced  rates. — i.e.,  the  conventional  tariff, 
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its  new  tariff  into  effect  on  March  1.  Like  the 
German,  the  Austro-Hungarian  tariff  consists 
of  a  general  and  conventional  tariff,  the  latter 
including  the  rates  agreed  upon  in  the  treaties 
with  Germany,  Italy,  Russia,  Belgium,  and 
Switzerland.  Like  their  German  models,  tlie 
Austro-Hungarian  treaties  are  mostly  drawn  fo: 
a  period  of  twelve  years.  Negotiations  are. 
moreover,  under  way  with  the  Balkan  states  o; 
Bulgaria,  Servia,  and  Rouraania,  wiiich  will  iu 
all  probability  result  in  further  reductions  of 
Austro-Hungarian  duties,  especially  on  agricul 
tural  products  and  live  stock.  Imports  from  t' i^* 
United  States  are  admitted  to  Austria-Hungary 
at  the  conventional  rates  under  the  most-favored- 
nation  treaty  of  1829. 


THE  CHANCELLOR  OP  THE  GERMAN  EMPIRE. 

(Prince  Bernhard  Henry  Martin  Cliarles  von  BUlow,  Prince 
of  Prussia,  President  of  the  Prussian  Council  of  Minis- 
ters, ChanceUor  of  the  Empire  since  1900,  who  has  over- 
worked, and,  it  is  reported,  may  resign.) 

— are  now  applied  to  imports  from  nearly  all 
foreign  countries,  including  the  United  States. 
The  treaties  with  seven  out  of  the  eight  coun- 
tries mentioned  have  now  been  concluded  for  a 
period  of  twelve  years,  so  that  the  new  conven- 
tional rates  cannot  be  increased  until  the  ex- 
piration of  the  year  1917.  The  treaty  with 
Bulgaria,  however,  may  be  terminated  in  five 
years.  The  increase  of  duties  under  the  new 
German  tariff  with  a  view  to  subsequent  reduc- 
tions through  reciprocity  treaties  with  the  for- 
eign nations  mentioned  was  instrumental  in 
bringing  about  a  similar  movement  in  those 
countries.  As  a  result,  new  tariffs  have  been 
or  are  about  to  be  put  into  effect  in  several 
European  states. 

^^^^  In  most  cases  the  new  tariffs  were  to 
Austria-  take  effect  on  March  1,  simultane- 
Hungary.     ^^g|y   ^-^^^   ^^^^   ^^    Germany,   but, 

owing  to  the  political  complications  in  Austria- 
Hungary  negotiations  between  the  dual  mon- 
archy and  some  of  the  other  countries  were 
delayed.  However,  contrary  to  the  tears  gen- 
erally entertained,  the  Austro-Hungarian  Gov- 
ernment managed  to  overcome  the  difficulties 
presented  by  the  Hungarian  deadlock,  and  put 


-  ,  ,  Russia  also  put  a  new  tariff  inte  ef!e  t 
Neuu  Tariff  ou  March  1.  This  tariff  has  si£:n:.: 
Policy.  j^ed  the  complete  abandonment  of 
the  French  maximum  and  minimum  type,  anil 
the  adoption  of  the  German  system  of  a  genen*^ 
and  conventional  tariff.  The  latter  included,  or. 
March  1,  the  rates  agreed  upon  in  the  treaties 
with  Austria  •  Hungary,  Germany,  and  France. 
It  is  understood  that  negotiations  are  now  undi-r 
way  with  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  some  other 
countries  that  may  result  in  further  reduc- 
tions of  Russian  duties.  American  products  are 
admitted  at  the  conventional  rates  under  the 
most- favored-nation  treaty  of  1832. 

itai  and  ^^^^7  modified  but  slightly  her  gen 
Spain  Disagree  evdX  tariff  ou  July  1,  1905,  when  shr 
Commercially,  ^^sq  gave  effect  to  the  conventioiu; 
rates  provided  for  in  the  treaty  with  Switzer 
land.  On  March  1  the  tariff  was  further  rv 
duced  as  a  result  of  the  conventional  rates  pr  - 
vided  for  by  the  new  treaties  with  Germany 
and  Austria-Hungary.  Negotiations  with  Spain 
failed  to  bring  about  an  understanding  satisf&c 
tory  to  the  Italian  Parliament,  and  as  a  resnl: 
the  two  countries  have  withdrawn  from  eAcb 
other  the  most-favored-nation  treatment,  sub 
jecting  their  respective  imports  to  the  dulie?; 
under  their  general  tariffs.  Italy  isnegotiatinii: 
additional  treaties  with  France  and  some  other 
European  states.  Imports  from  the  United  Stat« 
are  admitted  under  the  conventional  tariff,  accord- 
ing to  the  most-favored-nation  treaty  of  1871. 


No  Change 


No  general  revision  of  the  tariff  has 
in  '  taken  place  in  France,  but  a  few  of 
French  Tariffs.  ^^^Q  general  rates  have  been  ad- 
vanced. The  changes  in  the  tariffs  of  other 
European  countries  have  necessitated  the  c«^n- 
elusion  of  some  new  treaties,  but  only  that  with 
Russia  has  so  far  materialized.  Negotiations 
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are  on  foot  with  Italy  and  Switzerland,  antl  may 
possibly  be  followed  by  others  with  some  of  the 
minor  European  states,  but  no  material  reduc- 
tions in  the  present  French  minimum  tariff,  which 
has  been  in  force  since  1892,  are  expected.  Only 
a  few  of  the  articles  imported  from  the  United 
States  are  admitted  into  France  under  the  mini- 
mum tariff,  most  of  the  products  from  our  coun- 
try being  subject  to  the  considerably  higher  rates 
of  the  general  tariff. 

-  ,       _,    Switzerland  followed  the  example  of 

Swiss  and      ^  .  ...  i         •  /<• 

Seandinaoian  Germany  in  revising  Its  general  tariff 
Tariffs.  ^^  ^  very  thorough  manner,  resulting 
in  a  more  elaborate  classification  of  commodities, 
and  consequently  a  larger  number  of  schedules, 
as  well  as  in  a  considerable  advance  of  rates. 
The  new  tariff  went  into  effect  on  January  I, 
last,  containing,  besides  the  general  tariff,  the 
conventional  rates  agreed  upon  in  the  treaties 
with  Germany  and  Italy.  On  March  12  the  con- 
cessions to  Austria-Hungary  were  added.  Pro- 
visional arrangements  have  been  made  with 
France,  Spain,  and  Portugal  providing  for  mu- 
tual most-favored-nation  treatment  pending  the 
conclusion  of  new  commercial  treaties,  which  are 
now  in  course  of  negotiation.  Other  treaties 
will  in  all  probability  be  concluded  with  Russia 
and  some  of  the  Balkan  states.  Products  from 
the  United  States  are  admitted  at  the  conven- 
tional rates,  under  a  special  proclamation  issued 
last  year  by  the  Federal  Council  of  the  republic. 
The  political  separation  of  Sweden  and  Norway 
resulted  in  the  adoption  of  a  new  tariff  by  the 
latter  country.  The  Norwegian  tariff  is  a  double 
maximum  and  minimum  tariff,  on  the  French 
plan,  with  the  difference  that  while  in  France 
the  maximum  is  the  general  and  the  minimum 
is  applied  only  to  favored  nations,  in  Norway 
the  minimum  tariff  is  the  general  and  the  max- 
imum is  applied  only  to  products  of  countries 
discriminating  against  Norwegian  imports. 

^  ^^  The  tariff  situation  in  Spain  is  some- 
«///  what  unsettled.  A  bill  was  recently 
Contidering,  introduced  in  the  Spanish  Cortes  pro- 
viding for  a  thorough  revision  of  the  tariff,  lay- 
ing down  the  basis  for  the  rates  to  be  worked  out 
by  a  government  commission.  The  rates  are  to 
range  from  1  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem^ 
according  to  the  class  ol  commodities,  the  rates 
ranging  from  a  mere  revenue  basis  to  high  pro- 
tective duties  as  one  passes  from  raw  materials 
through  the  various  grades  of  manufactured 
products.  The  tariff  is  to  be  on  the  French  plan, 
consisting  of  maximum  and  minimum  rates,  both 
embodWT in  the  UaiStlKW.  The^ntunimum  tariff 
ia  to  CoBCBt  of  the  rates  mentioned  abov©;  and 


is  to  be  applied  to  imports  from  countries  extend- 
ing to  Spain  their  minimum  rates  if  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Spanish  Government  they  offer  a  fair 
equivalent.  At  present,  imports  from  the  United 
States  are  subject  to  maximum  rates. 

-ru  a  ,L       The  Balkan   states  contribute  their 

The  Balkan       ,  .  . «.  .    . 

States  share  to  the  present  tariff- revision 
and  Austria,  movement.  After  thoroughly  revis- 
ing its  general  tariff  with  a  view  to  securing 
greater  protection  for  its  own  industries,  Rou- 
mania  put  the  new  tariff  into  effect  on  March  1, 
together  with  the  modifications  resulting  from 
the  commercial  treaties  with  Germany  and  Great 
Britain.  In  addition  to  that,  negotiations  are 
on  with  Austria  -  Hungary  that  will  probably 
open  further  opportunities  for  the  manufactured 
products  of  foreign  nations  in  the  Roumanian 
markets.  Treaties  with  other  countries,  such  as 
Italy,  Switzerland,  etc.,  are  not  improbable. 
The  two  adjacent  Slavic  states  of  Bulgaria  and 
Servia,  after  revising  their  respective  tariffs  so 
as  to  make  them  protective  in  character,  negoti- 
ated a  treaty  for  the  formation  of  what  they  called 
a  customs  union.  According  to  that  arrange- 
ment, there  was  to  be  complete  free  trade  between 
the  two  countries,  but  goods  coming  from  for- 
eign countries  were  to  be  admitted  to  each  of  the 
contracting  states  under  their  respective  tariffs. 
The  treaty  was  ratified  by  Bulgaria,  but  before 
Servia  had  time  to  ratify  it  Austria-Hungary 
entered  a  protest  against  the  proposed  customs 
union,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  thinly  dis- 
guised effort  on  the  part  of  the  two  countries  to 
extend  to  each  exclusive  commercial  favors  in 
violation  of  their  most-favored-nation  agreement 
with  other  nations.  As  Austria- Hungary  pro- 
ceeded to  back  up  its  protest  by  a  withdrawal  of 
the  special  favors  extended  to  the  frontier  trade 
of  Servia  ;n  grain  and  cattle,  the  latter  was 
obliged  to  yield  and  to  promise  not  to  ratify  the 
treaty  with  Bulgaria  in  its  present  form.  Nego- 
tiations have  now  been  reopened  between  Aus- 
tria-Hungary and  Servia  for  the  conclusion  of  a 
new  commercial  treaty.  Bulgaria  put  a  modi- 
fied tariff  into  effect  on  March  1,  as  a  result  of 
new  commercial  treaties  with  Germany  and 
Great  Britain,  each  concluded  for  a  period  of 
five  years.  A  treaty  has  also  been  negotiated 
with  France,  and  other  treaties  are  being  negoti- 
ated with  Austria  Hungary  and  other  countries. 

ru  o/  :       The  death-roll  of  the  Courrieres  mine 

The  Mining      ..  _.  -        i       -rx 

Disaster     disaster  at  Lens,  m  the  Department 

in  France,     ^f  p^g  .  ^^ .  Calais,  northern  France, 

during  March,   had  attained    a  total  of   1,100. 

This  terrible  accident,  one  of  the  most  tragic  in 

France's  industrial  history,  is  P<^\4sHW(^^  ^ 
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ri^res.  This  aid  of  Gennans 
to  Frenchmen,  the  sailing  of 
the  French  fleet  to  Naples  to 
help  the  villagers  fleeing 
from  the  fury  of  Vesuvius, 
and  the  generous  donations 
of  American  money  to  feed 
starving  Japanese. — these 
are  eloquent  evidences  that 
international  relations  are 
not  all  based  on  selfishness. 


THIS  FRENCHMAN  WAS  BURIED  IN  A  COAL  MINE  FOR  TWENTY-FIVE  DAYS. 

(AngtiBte  Berton,  the  French  miner,  who  was  the  fourteenth  to  escape  alive  from 
the  pit  at  Courriferes,  was  photogrraphed  with  his  wife  an  hour  after  his  escape, 
on  April  4). 

have  been  caused  by  lack  of  safety  apparatus 
and  regulation.  Furthermore,  as  fourteen  of 
the  entombed  miners  were  afterward  brought 
alive -from  the  pit, — after  one  of  them  had  spent 
twenty-five  days  below  ground, — it  is  believed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  mining  district  that     agreement  to  last  ^\e  years,  the  maintenance  of 


Tu  n     ,^    After  sitting 

The  Result  .  , 

at  nearly    three 

Algedras.      ^^onths,    the   Ai- 

geciras  conference   on  Mo- 
roccan  reforms    reached  a 
final  agreement   (on  March 
31)  on  all  disputed  points, 
and  the  results  of  its  delib- 
erations will  be  presented  in 
a  formal  protocol  to  the  Sul- 
tan of  Morocco  as  soon  as 
it    has    been     drawn    in 
proper  form.     While  a  num 
ber   of    imf)ortant    reforms 
were  decided  upon,  the  net  result  of  the  delib- 
erations has  been  a  compromise    between  the 
claims   of   France  and    Germany    on    the  two 
questions  of  finance  and  police.     Neither  side 
can  claim  a  clear   diplomatic    victory.     By  an 


the  men  were  slowly  starved  to  death  because 
the  officials  neglected  to  put  forth  every  possible 
effort  to  save  life.  This  precipitated  a  serious 
strike  and  considerable  disorder.  These  mines 
have  been  very  profitable,  and  the  strikers  now  de- 
mand an  increase  in  wages,  better  protection  for 
life,  recognition  of  the  miners'  union,  and  a  pen- 
sion for  long  service.  The  mining  company,  it  is 
reported,  has  expressed  itself  as  willing  to  grant 
the  increase,  but  has  refused  to  recognize  the 
union.  An  investigation  by  the  Minister  of  Pub- 
lic Works  is  now  in  progress.  Two  dramatic 
features  of  the  rescue  work  and  the  strike  were 
the  assistance  rendered  by  the  German  salvage 
corps  from  Westphalia  and  the  personal  visit, 
without  escort  or  protecti^»n.  to  the  headquar- 
ters of  tilt;  striking  miners  of  M.  Glemenceau, 
the  new  Radical  Minister  of  the  Interior,  the 
strongest  man  of  the  Sarrien  cabinet,  who  has 
made  and  unmade  French  ministries  for  the 
past  quarter  of  a  century.  At  the  time  when 
the  relations  between  France  and  Geruiany  were 
Strained  by  difficulties  in  settling  the  Morocco 
question,  it  was  a  fine  thing  to  contemplate  the 
visit  of  these  skilled  German  miners,  who  did 
valuable  work  in  rescuing  the  pit  men  at  Cour- 


order  in  Moroccan  ports  has  been  arranged  for 
by  placing  the  police  service  in  the  hands  of 
France  and  Spain.  Four  of  the  important 
ports,  —  Mogador,  Safi,  Mazagan,  and  Rabat- 
will  be  under  French  control  ;  two. — Tetuan 
and  Larach, — under  Spanish;  and  the  two 
most  important, — Tangier,  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  Casablanca,  on  the  Atlantic. — 
under  a  force  composed  of  equal  numbers  of 
French  and  Spaniards,  who  will  be  supervise'! 
by  a  police  inspector  from  some  neutral  ix>wer. 
In  the  matter  of  finance,  an  agreement  was 
reached  that  the  Bank  of  Morocco,  to  be  estai  • 
lished  at  Tangier,  shall  be  international,  each  of 
the  signatory  powers  having  one  share,  with  th»^ 
exception  of  France,  to  which  three  are  allotte<i. 
This  bank,  further,  will  be  under  the  control  of 
four  supervisors,  appointed  by  the  Banks  of 
England,  France,  Germany,  and  Spain.  The 
agreement,  moreover,  recognizes  formally  the 
French  loan  of  1904,  and  protects  the  rights  of 
its  holders,  '  The  formal  protocol  will  contain 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  conference  calling 
the  attention  of  the  Sultan  of  Morocco  to 
various  internal  reforms  which  he  is  urged  to 
carry  out  immediately.  The  American  dele- 
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gate,  Mr.  White,  called  at- 
tention to  certain  disabili- 
ties placed  upon  citizens  of 
the  United  States  in  Moroc- 
co ;  for  Great  Britain,  Sir 
Arthur  Ni  col  son  recom- 
mended the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  Morocco  ;  for 
Germany,  Herr  von  Rado- 
witz  appealed  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  lighthouses 
along  the  coast ;  for  Aus- 
tria, Count  Bolesta-Kozie- 
brodski  urged  the  publica- 
tion of  commercial  statis- 
tics ;  and,  for  Spain,  the 
Duke  of  Almodovar,  presi- 
dent of  the  conference,  ad- 
vocated the  immediate  con- 
struction of  railways. 


France 's 
Oain  in 
Prestige, 


While  both 

sides,  of  course, 

claim  a  diplo- 
matic victory,  it  is  evident 
that,  in  her  main  conten- 
tions, France  not  only  gained  her  points  but  in- 
creased her  prestige  throughout  the  world.  The 
predominance  of  her  influence  in  Morocco  is  rec- 
ognized, and  her  right  to  police  the  frontiers 
which  march  with  her  own  possessions  is  unchal- 
lenged. France  and  Spain  are  in  close  agree- 
ment as  to  Morocco,  and  the  action  of  the  con- 
ference results  in  placing,  by  mandate  of  Europe 
and  America,  the  maintenance  of  order  in  the 
hands  of  France  alone.  Outside  of  Morocco,  the 
republic  has  gained  enormously.  She  has,  first 
of  all,  strengthened  the  dual  alliance,  which  was 
supposed  to  have  become  weak  during  the  past 
year.  Russia's  support  of  the  republic  at  Alge- 
ciras  has  made  it  evident  that  the  Franco- 
Russian  alliance  is  still  a  force  to  be  reckoned 
with  in  European  politics.  It  has,  moreover, 
marked  the  reentrance  of  Russia  into  European 
affairs.  In  the  second  place,  instead  of  en- 
dangering the  Anglo-French  understanding,  the 
Kaiser,  in  forcing  France  to  hold  a  conference 
on  Morocco,  has  shown  the  republic  and  the 
world  in  general  just  how  closely  together  Eng- 
land and  France  have  stood.  It  is  many  dec- 
ades since  a  British  diplomat  has  supported 
Fn^nch  international  claims  as  cordially  and 
ably  as  Sir  Arthur  Nicolson  supported  the 
claims  of  the  republic  at  Algeciras.  In  the 
third  place,  the  position  of  Italy,  while  officially 
correct,  was  so  decidedly  pro- French,  and  the 
utterances  of  the  Italian  papers  so  unmistakably 
anti-German,  that  the  triple  alliance,  viewed  as 


A  GENERAL  MAP  OF  MOROCCO,  SHOWING  THE  PORTS  TO  BE  POLICED  BY  FRANCE 

AND  SPAIN. 


an  anti-French  combination,  has  been  shown  to 
be  in  process  of  disintegration.  Fourthly,  the 
result  of  the  conference  has  emphasized,  instead 
of  concealing,  Germany's  isolation  in  Europe. 
The  only  support  given  to  the  German  view  at 
Algeciras  was  from  Austria. 

How  Germany  Qn  the  Other  hand,  Germany  has 
from  the     gained  a  number  of  points  for  which 

Conference,  gj^^  claims  the  Conference  was  called. 
Chancellor  von  Biilow,  in  an  interview  with  an 
Associated  Press  representative,  has  officially 
declarer  w-.at  Germany  really  won  all  she  sought. 
•'  The  principle  of  equal  privileges  for  all  coun- 
tries in  Morocco  has  been  asserted  and  main- 
tained. That  was  the  contention  of  Germany 
from  the  beginning, — the  one  thing  that  German 
diplomacy  strove  for."  She,  moreover,  gains  a 
number  of  commercial  and  economic  advantages 
that  are  valuable  to  her,  and,  finally,  the  Kaiser 
has  demonstrated  conclusively  to  the  world  that, 
hereafter,  no  economic  or  political  question  of 
international  significance  can  be  decided  with- 
out the  consent  and  participation  of  Germany. 
AYhile  the  Kaiser  has  been  the  moving  spirit 
throughout  Germany's  Moroccan  campaign,  much 
of  the  thoughtful  work  done  at  the  conference, 
from  the  German  side,  was  undoubtedly  that  of 
the  Imperial  Chancellor,  Prince  von  Biilow,  whose 
health  has  become  shattered  by  his  hard  labors. 
While  personally  keeping  his  hand  on  the  nego- 
tiations at  Algeciras,  Prince  von  Biilow  was 
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pressing  upon  the  Reichs- 
tag, in  Berlin,  the  Kaiser's 
favorite  plan  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  ministry  of  the  col- 
onies. In  this  he  finally 
succeeded.  His  exertions, 
however,  have  told  on  his 
health,  and  during  a  speech 
in  the  Reichstag,  on  April  6, 
the  Chancellor  collapsed.  It 
is  reported  that  his  resigna- 
tion and  retirement  is  immi- 
nent. Prince  von  Biilow  has 
made  a  splendid  record  as 
Chancellor,  and  if  his  health 
should  require  his  retirement 
he  would  leave  the  direction 
of  Germany's  foreign  affairs 
with  the  sympathy  of  many 
admirers  in  this  country  as 
well  as  in  Europe. 

Ti.  r     ^/      For  ten  days,  in 

The  Eruption    .,         «      ,         ^  J      g 

of  the  first  part   of 

Vesuuius,     ^p^-i   Mount  Ve- 


suvius was  in  violent  erup- 
tion under  circumstances 
more  awe-inspiring  and  destructive  than  have  at- 
tended any  eruption  of  this  volcano  for  more 
than  eighteen  hundred  years.  Four  towns  and 
a  number  of  small  villages  have  been  buried, 
and  more  than  two  thousand  lives  and  eighty- 
five  million  dollars'  worth  of  property  de- 
stroyed. The  towns  of  Bosco  Trecase,  Torre 
delFAnnunziata,  Torre  del  Greco,  and  Otta- 
jano  have  been  almost  overwhelmed.  Other 
towns  have  been  abandoned  by  their  terrified 
inhabitants,  and  the  lava-streams  reached  Pom- 
peii, while  ashes  fell  in  Naples,  twenty  miles 
distant,  in  such  quantities  as  to  break  the  roofs 
of  residences  and  public  buildings.  The  erup- 
tions were  marked  by  the  creation  of  new 
craters,  by  terrific  electric  activities. — throwing 
huge  incandescent  rocks  two  thousand  feet  into 
the  air, — by  tremendous  earthquake  shocks,  and 
by  the  belching  forth  of  three  great  streams 
of  lava,  one  of  them  five  hundred  feet  wide, 
which  destroyed  the  famous  Funicular  Railway 
and  the  hotel,  near  the  crater,  and  partially  de- 
stroyed the  royal  observatory.  Dr.  Matteucci, 
the  director,  however,  heroically  stuck  to  his 
post,  and  recorded  his  observations  in  great  peril 
of  his  life.  In  telling  his  story  of  the  cataclysm 
afterward,  the  scientist  declared  : 

One  of  the  worst  features  of  the  eruption  was  the 
unusual  extent  of  the  electrical  phenomena,  the  dark- 
ness being  broken  by  vivid  flashes  of  lightning,  giving 
the  sky  a  blood-like  color,  with  short,  heavy  peals  of 


MOUNT  VESUVIUS  AND  VICINITY. 

(This  map,  which  we  reproduce  from  the  New  York  Sun,  shows  the  small  t' 
whelmed  during  last  month*s  eruption  of  Vesuvius.    The  black  lines  indl 
direction  and  extent  of  the  lava-flow.    The  city  of  Naples  can  just  be  seen 
northwest,  twenty  miles  away.) 


thunder  interspersed.  These  moments  were  terrible- 
very  terrible.  Yes,  it  was  a  veritable  hell  !  .  .  .  Observa- 
tion was  extremely  diflftcult  under  such  disturbing  con- 
ditions. The  seismic  instruments  were  badly  affect^ 
by  the  electrical  intensity,  each  explosion  being  an- 
nounced by  a  violent  movement  of  the  instruments, 
which  seemed  ready  to  burst  into  pieces.  .  .  .  Compared 
with  other  great  eruptions,  this  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  history  of  Vesuvius.  It-s  effects  are  le** 
terrible  than  those  of  the  eruption  in  the  year  79,  when 
Pompeii  was  buried,  but  it  equals  in  intensity  the  greai 
eruptions  of  1631  and  1872.  What  results  this  eruption 
will  yield  to  science  is  not  yet  certain.  Eruptions  are 
not  an  exact  science.  You  cannot  count  on  Vesuvius ; 
each  of  its  eruptions  has  its  own  charact-eristics. 

The  present  eruption  has  supplied  Dr.  Matteucci 
with  conclusive  data  proving  that  there  is  a  defi 
nite  periodicity  to  the  eruptions  of  Vesuvius,  the 
cycle  being,  he  tells  us,  thirty -four  years. 


Scenes  of 
Terror  and 
Grandeur. 


The  scenes  of  terror  and  elementary 
fury  attending  the  fligljt  of  the  un- 
happy villagers,  a  class  which  liMS 
lived  on  the  sides  of  Vesuvius  for  fifty  genera- 
tions, are  best  given  in  the  words  of  an  eye- 
witness of  the  great  lava-flow  on  April  7  : 

Along  the  road  I  met  hundreds  of  families  in  flight, 
carrying  their  few  miserable  possessions.  The  spectacle 
of  collapsed  carts  and  fainting  women  was  frequent. 
When  one  reached  the  lava-streams,  a  stupefying  spec- 
tacle present^l  itself.  From  a  point  on  the  mountain 
between  the  towns  I  saw  four  rivers  of  molten  fire,  one 
of  which,  two  hundred  feet  wide  and  over  forty  feet 
deep,  was  moving  slowly  and  majestically  onward,  de- 
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A  VIEW  OF  MOUNT  VESUVIUS,  SHOWING  THE  ROYAL  OBSERVATORY,  OF  WHICH   DR.   MATTEUCCI  IS  DIRECTOR,  AND  THE 
»  HERMITAGE  IN  THE  FOREGROUND. 


vouring  vineyards  and  olive  groves.  I  witnessed  the 
destruction  of  a  farmhouse  which  was  enveloped  on 
three  sides  by  lava.  Immediately  overhead  the  great 
crater  was  belching  incandescent  rocks  and  scoriae  for 
an  incredible  distance.  The  whole  summit  was  wreathed 
with  flames,  and  a  perpetual  roar  was  heard.  Ever  and 
inon  the  cone  of  the  volcano  was  encircled  with  vivid 
electric  phenomena,  amid  which  a  downpour  of  liquid 
fire  on  all  sidas  of  the  crater  was  revealed  in  magnificent 
*wfulness.  In  the  evening  there  was  a  frightful  shock 
jf  earthquake,  which  was  repeated  at  2  o'clock  on  Sun- 
lay  morning  [April  8].  Simultaneously  the  lava- 
streams  redoubled  their  on-rush,  and  men  women,  and 
children  fled  precipitately  toward  the  sea.  The  lava  had 
invaded  the  road  behind  them. 


Rescuing 
the 


The  present  eruption  is  believed  to  be 
one  of  the  most  destructive  since  that 
Viitagen.    ^^  ^^    ^g^  ^.j^^^^   Pompeil  and  Her 

:ulaneum  were  overwhelmed.  The  lava-flow, 
riowever,  has  been  languid  compared  with  the 
3ne  that  destroyed  the  two  famous  Roman 
cities,  none  of  whose  inhabitants  escaped.  Dur- 
ing this  latest  outbreak,  the  lava-flow  was  so 
irradaal  that  the  peasants  had  time,  in  many 
L-ases,  to  pack  their  belongings  on  rude  carts  and 
L»scape.  For  several  years  the  mountain  has 
been  in  more  or  less  violent  activity,  coming  out 
of  a  long  sleep  on  October  7,   1902,  at  a  time 


when  all-  the  volcanoes  of  tlie  world  seemed  to 
start  into  activity.  This  was  the  summer,  it  will 
be  remembered,  during  which  occurred  the  erup- 
tion of  Mont  Telee  and  the  destruction  of  St. 
Pierre,  Martinique.  One  of  the  strange,  dramatic 
results  of  last  month's  outbreak  was  the  blowing 
off  of  the  top  of  the  mountain,  the  present  sum- 
mit being  some  seven  hundred  feet  lower  than 
before  the  eruption.  Most  of  the  fugitives 
journeyed  to  Naples  as  best  they  could,  where 
they  were  taken  care  of  by  the  municipal  au- 
thorities. The  7iiilitary  was  pressed  into  ser- 
vice, and  the  soldiers  worked  tirelessly  and  even 
with  enthusiasm  to  rescue  and  relieve  the  unfor- 
tunates. King  Victor  Emmanuel  and  his  Queen 
have  endeared  themselves  to  their  people  by  the 
fine  sense  of  royal  duty  they  have  shown  in  has- 
tening to  the  scene  of  destruction  and  personally 
lending  all  possible  aid  to  the  suffering  villagers. 


The 

Russian 

Elections. 


One-half  of  tlie  entire  membership  of 
the  coming  Russian  Duma, — which, 
it  is  announced,  will  assemble  on  the 
10th  of  the  present  month  at  St.  Petersburg, — 
has  already  been  elected,  and  is  almost  exclusively 
composed  of  Constitutional  Democrats.  The  Lib- 
eral victory,  which  was  a  surprise  to  Russians  as 
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well  as  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  buried  out  of 
sight  the  reactionary  and  other  conservative  par- 
ties, although  a  number  of  priests  have  been 
elected  in  the  country  districts.  Despite  the 
many  obstacles  placed  before  them,  and  the  cum- 
bersome electoral  machinery  devised  to  defeat 
their  will,  the  Russian  people  have  unmistakably 
indicated  their  disapproval  of  tlie  autocratic  ri- 
fjime,  and  also  their  intention  to  insist  upon  the 
execution  of  the  reforms  already  promised  by 
the  Czar.  While  this  is  true,  however,  and  while 
those  arch-enemies  of  reform  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior Durnovo  and  Minister  of  Justice  Akimov 
are  reported  to  have  resigned,  the  careful  student 
of  Russian  conditionswill  waituntilthespringhar- 
vest  time  has  passed  and  Russia's  present  urgent 
financial  needs  have  been  in  some  way  cared  for 
before  accepting  as  assured  the  improvement  of. 
the  conilition  of  the  muzliik  and  the  actual  effec- 
tive operation  of  the  new  representative  assembly. 

Th6  latest  Russian  loan,  which  is  to 
^   Financesand  be  for  $400,000,000   (Issucd    at   88, 
the  Revolution,  i^^ariug  5  per  cent,  interest,  and  run- 
ning for  forty  years),  and  which,  it  is  announced, 
will  be  taken  up  by  French.  English,  Dutch,  and 


MAXIM  OORKL. 

( Alexi  Maximo vich  Pyeshkov,  Russian  realistic  novelist  m4 
revolutionar>-  leader,  now  visiting  this  country.) 


NKIIOLAS  CHAIKOVSKI. 

(Kno\vn  as  the  "father  of  the  Ru-><ian  revrilutionary  m<i 
m.nt."  who  is  now  in  thi>  «  i»untry.> 


Russian  bankers  (German   financiers   de-cUniLi 
to  participate),   will  scarcely  save  llie  counrr 
from    bankruj)tcy.      Indeed,    it    is    claimed  bv 
those  who  know  that  this  money  was  expendn 
long  ago.     Before  tlie  end  of  the  present  }vs' 
the  government  will  probably  have  to  lM.>rr'« 
again.     A  phase  of  the  progress  of  Russian  r 
form  that  was  particularly  interesting  t«>  Ani*-: 
icans   last  month  was  the  visit  to  this  oounir; 
of  a  number  of  the  revolutionary  leaders,  auio:.: 
them  Maxim  Gorki,  the  famous  realistic  n  •>> 
ist.    and    Nicholas    Chaikovski.    known    as  * 
father  of  the  Russian  revolutionary  moveriv:' 
These  leadei*s  have  desired   the  moral  sar;- 
of  Americans  for  the  revolutionary  cause.    I:  * 
believed  that  they  will  also  receive  financial  i: 
in  this  country.     Other  significant  events  of  :^ 
moiitli   in   Russia  were  the  repeated  att^mptr 
Premier  Witte  to  resign  :  the  promulgar»'ii  • 
tlu*   new  press  laws,  which  are  very  dra^tu* 
character  ;  the  granting  of  permission  to  U5»'t 
Polish  language  in  scho<:>l3  and  universiti*^  2 
Poumd  :  and  the  interest  expressed  1  y  the  }-- 
siaii    periodical    press   in   the  scheme  of  Ivi' ^ 
lie  LmIk'I  in  tiie  project  of  the  American  T:^^-" 
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Paci6c  Siberian  Railway.     A  brief  description 
of  this  plan  is  found  on  another  page. 

Early   April    saw  the  establishment 

Peace  Between     -•^,..^,  ,^  . 

Austria  and   of   political   peace   between  Austria 
Hungary,     ^^j  Hungary.     Months  of  what  at 
times  had  seemed  a  very  formidable  crisis  has 
l)een  terminated  by  the  resignation  of  the  Fejer- 
vary  ministry  ad  interim  and  the  formation  of  a 
new  cabinet  composed  of  the  leaders  of  the  co- 
alition, which  was  dominant  in  the  lately  dis- 
solved parliament.     The  new  Premier,  who  also 
holds  the  portfolio  of  finance,  is  Dr.  Alexander 
Wekerle,  until  now  president  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Court  of  Justice.    Count  Julius  Andrdssy 
is  Minister  of  the  Interior ;  Count  Albert  Ap- 
]»onyi,  Minister  of  "Worship  ;   Francis  Kossuth, 
Minister  of  Commerce ;  and  Count  Johann  Zichy, 
Minister  at  Court.     The  coalition  leaders,  fear- 
ing that  a  period  of  absolutism  would  intervene 
if  elections  were  not  held  on  the  date  prescribed 
i«y  the  constitution,  compromised  with  the  crown. 
The  agreement  is  that  the  Emperor-King  agrees 
to  the  formation  of  this  new  cabinet,  to  carry  out 
the  elections  under  the  old  law,  and  to  hold  the 
parliamentary  session  during  the  present  month. 
The   Magyars,  on  their  part,   promised  to  pass 
the  budget  and  the  new  international  commer- 
cial treaties,  and  to  permit  tlie  passage  of  a  bill 
providing  for  universal  suffrage.     The  question 
of  the  language  of  command  in  the  army  is  ig- 
nored for  the  present.    The  choice  of  Dr.  Wekerle 
to  be  Prime  Slinister  is  an  excellent  one.     This 
statesman,  who  has  already  been  Premier,  suc- 
ceeded, during  his  term   of  office  as    Finance 
Minister,  in  bringing  about  two  great  reforms, — 
the  establishment  of  civil  marriage  and  liberty 
of  education  of  children  for  mixed  marriages. 

Official  The  problem  of  European  exploita- 
Attitude  as  to  tion  Or  native  African  labor  has  been 
the  Congo.  fQ^cjng  itself  upou  the  attention  of 
the  world  in  a  most  menacing  way  during  the 
:>ast  few  years.  It  is  behind  the  agitation  over 
:he  alleged  outrages  against  the  natives  in  the 
„'ong:o  Free  State.  A  recent  conference  of  fifty- 
wo  missionaries,  representing  American,  Brit- 
sh,  and  Scandinavian  societies,  at  Stanley  Pool, 
las  unanimously  repeated  its  charges,  made  sev- 
eral years  ago,  of  outrages  against  the  natives 
Aid  in  condemnation  of  the  entire  exploitation 
lystem  fathered  and  conducted  by  the  Belgian 
iovemment.  On  the  other  hand.  Baron  Mon- 
•heur,  the  Belgian  minister  at  Washington, 
fxpresses  his  belief  that  the  motives  of  the  mis- 
ionaries  in  making  these  charges  are  not  dis- 
nterested.  After  many  attempts  on  the  part  of 
veil-meaning  but  overzealous  persons  to  secure 


DR.   ALEXANDER  WEKERLE. 

(The  new  "compromise"  Premier  of  Hungary.) 

interference  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  we 
now  have  an  official  letter  from  Secretary  Root 
to  one  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, outlining  the  position  of  the  American 
Government  toward  conditions  in  the  Congo  Free 
State.  Our  government,  Mr.  Root  says,  has  no  op- 
portunity or  power  to  investigate  Congo  condi- 
tions. We  have  always  held  aloof  from  the  par- 
tition of  Africa.  We  have  no  possessions  or 
spheres  of  influence  in  that  continent,  nor  any 
diplomatic  or  consular  representatives  in  the 
Congo.  Mr.  Root  expresses  himself  as  sincerely 
desirous  that  some  way  might  be  found  of  ad- 
ministering the  Congo  government  so  that  it  will 
be  above  suspicion, — ^a  wish  that  might  be  made 
regarding  white  administration  throughout  the 
entire  continent.  The  matter,  however,  is  one  for 
the  nations  which  are  res[)onsible,  and  it  maybe 
that  they  have  in  the  Congo  as  hard  a  task  to  per- 
form as  has  the  American  administration  in  the 
Philippines.  The  closing  paragraph  of  Mr.  Root's 
letter  gives  the  gist  of  his  argument  : 

If  the  United  States  had  happened  to  pos.ses.s  in 
Darkest  Africa  a  territory  five  times  as  great  and  popu- 
lous as  the  Philippines,  we,  too,  might  find  good  gov- 
ernment difficult  and  come  in  for  our  share  of  just  or 
unjust  criticism.  No  such  responsibility  falls  upon 
us.  That  pertains  to  the  powers  who  have  assumed 
control  and  undertaken,  by  mutual  agreement,  to  regu- 
late? its  exercise. 
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to  Great  Britain^s  request  to  withdraw  troops  from 
Tabah. 

March  26. — Ambassador  White  Informs  the  State 
Department  at  Washing^n  that  the  conference  at  Al- 
geciras  has  practically  reached  an  agreement  on  the 
question  of  policing  Morocco. 

March  27. — The  Moroccan  conference  provisionally 
adopts  a  clause  drafted  by  American  delegates  provid- 
ing that  the  diplomatic  corps  at  Tangier  shall  receive 
reports  of  the  operations  of  the  Franco-Spanish  police. 

April  8.— Russia  submits  to  the  United  States  a 
proposal  that  the  Hague  conference  reconvene  early  in 
the  summer. 

April  4.— The  topics  to  be  considered  at  the  Pan- 
American  Conference  at  Rio  Janeiro  in  July,  1906,  are 
made  public  in  Washing^n. 

April  5.— The  Newfoundland  government  sends  a 
warship  after  American  trawlers  which  are  alleged  to 
have  Invaded  the  three-mile  limit  (see  page  561). 

April  7.— The  Russian  Grovernment  is  informed  that 
the  date  proposed  for  the  second  peace  conference  at 
The  Hague  is  not  satisfactory  to  the  United  States. . . . 
The  Moroccan  convention  is  signed  at  Algeciras,  and 
the  conference  adjourns  sine  die. 

April  9. — Japan  announces  that  after  June  1  foreign 
consuls  may  go  to  Mukden. 

April  12.— Russia  agrees  to  accept  a  later  date  for 
the  Hague  conference. 

April  13.— The  Roumanian  Government,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Russian  police,  decides  to  expel  Matu- 
chenko,  leader  of  the  Kiiiaz  Potemkin  mutiny. 

April  18.— Turkish  troops  practically  annihilate  four 
Bulgarian  bands  in  the  Meiuik  district  of  Macedonia. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OP  THE  MONTH. 

March  21.— The  congress  of  miners  in  the  north  of 
France  resolves  on  a  general  strike. 

March  22.— A  gas  explasion  in  a  mine  at  Century, 
W.  Va.,  buries  150  men. 

March  24.— The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
Railway  announces  a  stock  increase  of  more  than 
$9,000,000. 

March  29.— The  conference  of  bituminous-coal  oper- 
ators and  miners  at    Indianai>olis  adjourns  without 

agreement The  new  United  St-ates  battleship  New 

Jersey  breaks  the  speed  record  for  her  class. 

March  80. — Thirteen  men,  after  twenty  days  of  suffer- 
ing in  the  coal  pits  at  Courriftres,  France,  are  brought 
to  the  surface  alive. 

March  31.— One  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  mine 
workers  quit  work  in  the  anthracite  region  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.... The  new  Hudson  River  steamer  Heiidrtck 
Hudson,  the  largest  river  steamer  in  the  world,  is  suc- 
cessfully launched  at  Newburg,  N.  Y. 

April  2. — Disorders  are  renewed  in  the  coal  districts 
in  the  north  of  France. . .  .The  bituminous  operators  in 
the  Pittsburg  district  signed  the  1903  wage  scale.... 
Action  is  taken  at  Zion  City  removing  Dr.  Dowie  from 
leadership  and  confiscating  his  private  property  there. 

April  4. — Secretary  Taft  speaks  at  the  exercises  at 
the  twenty-flfth  anniversary  of  Tuskegee  Institute,  at 
Tuskegee,  Ala. 

April  5. — The  volcano  of  Vesuvius  is  in  violent  erup- 
tion, cinders  and  ashes  falling  in  Naples,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  near-by  villages  fleeing  in  terror. 


April  6.— The  soft-coal  miners  in  the  Pittsburg  dis- 
trict return  to  work  ;  the  Ohio  operators  ask  Presideot 
Roosevelt  to  appoint  an  arbitration  committee. 

April  7.— Bosco  Trecase,  a  village  on  the  soutbern 
slope  of  Vesuvius,  is  reported  destroyed  by  the  streanb 
of  lava. 

April  10.— Vesuvius  resumes  its  activity :  a  market 
in  Naples  collapses  from  the  weight  of  ashes  on  it* 
roof,  killing  twelve  persons  and  injuring  over  one 
hundred. 

April  17. — The  anthracite-coal  operators  formallj  r^ 
fuse  the  demands  of  the  miners. 

April  18.— Earthquake  and  fire  practically  destroT 
the  city  of  San  Francisco  and  cause  great  loss  of  life 
(see  page  541). 

OBITUARY. 

March  21.  — Prof.  James  Mills  Peirce,  the  oldet 
member  of  the  Harvard  faculty  in  point  of  service  aod 
one  of  the  best-known  mathematicians  in  the  Uuit^i 

States,  72 Congressman  George  R.  Patterson,  of  tbf 

twelfth  Pennsylvania   district,  42 Mrs.   A.  D.  T. 

Whitney,  the  story-writer,  64. 

March  22.— Dr.  Robert  Ogden  Doremus,  the  New 

York  chemist,  82 Warren  E.  Mosher,  secretary  *>f 

the  Catholic  Summer  School  of  America,  46. 

March  23.— Ras  Makonnen,  governor  of  Harrir. 
Abyssinia. 

March  24.— Ex-Mayor  Samuel  H.  Ashbridge,  ol 
Philadelphia,  56. 

March  25.— Dr.  Albert  Prescott  Marble,  associit^ 
superintendent  of  public  schools  of  New  York  City,  fc 

March  28.— Prof.  L.  Smith  Beale,  F.R.S.,  78. 

March  29.— Justice  Wilmot  M.  Smith,  of  the  Xe» 
York  Supreme  Court,  M. 

April  4.— Prince  William  of  Schaumburg-Lippe.  Ti 

Princess  Louise,  daughter  of  the  King  of  DenmArk 

80 Gen.   Ramon    Blanco,    Spanish    commander  h 

Cuba  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish- American  War.i^ 
1898,  74 liord  Compton,  the  former  Bishop  of  Ely,  SI 

April  5. — Eastman  Johnson,  the  well-known  Amerv 
can  portrait  painter,  82. . . , Charles  Martin,  the  Engli?i 

portrait  painter Sir  Wyke  Bayliss,  president  of  tbf 

Royal  Society  of  British  Artists,  70.  ' 

April  6.— Alexander  Lange  Kielland,  the  Norwegiic 

author,   57 Weston   Flint,   former  librarian  of  tb^ 

Washington,  D.C.,  public  library,  71. 

April  8.— Bishop  Benjamin  Wistar  Morris,  of  tb* 
Protestant  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Oregon,  87. 

April  10.— Prof.  Nathaniel  S.  Shaler,  dean  of  tbf 
Lawrence  Scientific  School,  Harvard  University,  65. 

April  11.— James  A.  Bailey,  owner  of  the  Barnoni*^ 
Bailey  Circus,  59. 

April  12.— Gen.  Warren  T.  Edgarton,  veteran  of  ^ 
Civil  War. 

April  13.— Richard  Gamett,  the  English   libnni^ 

and  author,   71 Sir  Robert  Thorburn,  former  pr^ 

mier  of  Newfoundland,  70 Arthur  Tumure,  ediw" 

and  publisher  of  Vogue^  50. 

April  16.— Ernest  B.  Kruttschnitt,  one  of  the  roii^' 
prominent  lawyers  of  Louisiana,  54. 

April  17.— Mrs.  Nora  Hopper  Chesson,  the  Kngli^ 
poet  and  novelist,  85.  «      ^^  ^^  ^^  i  ^ 
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A  COMPARISON  of  the  magnitude  of  great 
disasters  is  always  difficult,  and  in  any  case 
it  can  never  be  accurate  at  the  very  moment  of 
the  event.  Certainly  the  loss  of  life  and  prop- 
erty caused  by  earthquake  and  fire  in  San 
Francisco  on  Wednesday,  April  18,  and  the 
days  immediately  following  must  stand  upon 
the  record  as  one  of  the  most  terrible  of  modern 
visitations.  The  civilized  world  was  still  aghast 
at  the  devastation  caused  in  the  Neapolitan  re- 
gion by  the  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius  in  the 
earlier  part  of  April,  when  an  even  greater 
calamity  from  seismic  disturbance  was  inflicted 
upon  San  Francisco  and  the  regions  adjacent 
tliereto. 

That  district  has  always  been  subject  to  earth- 
quake sliocks,  and  has  been  visited  repeatedly 
within  the  present  cen- 
tury, in  some  instances 
with  a  considerable  dam- 
age to  property.  For 
that  reason  it  had  never 
heen  customary  to  build 
brick  or  stone  structures 
in  San  Francisco,  and 
even  as  recently  as  the 
present  year  statistics 
would  show  that  more 
than  90  per  cent,  of  the 
buildings  were  of  wood. 
Furthermore,  it  is  only 
in  recent  years  that  San 
P>an Cisco  has  ventured 
to  build  any  high  struc- 
tures. The  Chronicle 
iuibting,  constructed  in 
1800,  ten  stories  high, 
was  a  decided  innova- 
tion. More  recently  a 
number  of  tall  steel- 
framed  buildings  have 
gone  up.  as  our  illustra- 
tions make  readily  ap- 
{►arent.  Just  what  les- 
sons for  architects  and 
builders  are  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  shock  of 
April  18^  will  in  dfie 
time  be  well  understood^ 
TheFe  had  ^ways  been 
attempts  made  to  guard 
against  earthquake  dam- 
age by  special  methods 


of  bracing,  and  by  provision  for  unusual  elas- 
ticity in  frames. 

The  larger  part  of  the  property  loss  of  San 
Francisco  was  due  to  the  spread  of  conflagration. 
The  earthquake  w^reckage  would  naturally  have 
started  many  fires,  while  also  destroying  the 
water-supply  and  thus  putting  the  fire  depart- 
ment practically  out  of  business.  Under  such 
circumstances,  a  wooden  city  like  San  Francisco 
is  bound  to  suffer  far  more  from  flames  than 
would  a  city  built  of  brick  or  stone.  In  its 
earlier  history  San  Francisco  was  repeatedly 
swept  by  great  fires,  and  it  must  seemingly  al- 
ways be  peculiarly  liable  to  conflagration. 

The  great  disaster  comes  at  a  time  when  this 
brilliant  and  interesting  metropolis  of  the  Pacific 
coast  felt  itself  to  be  entering  upon  the  most 
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TWO  VIEWS  OF  MARKET  STREET,  SHOWING  ON  THE  LEFT  THE  "CHRONICLE"  BUILDING,  WITH  THE  CIX)CK  TOWEB,  AND  OS 
THE  RIGHT  THE  LOFTY  "CALL"  BUILDING  AND  THE  PALACE  HOTEL  IN  THE  DISTANCE.  ALL  THESE  BUTLDING8  WBBI 
DESTROYED  BY  THE  FIRST  EARTHQUAKE  SHOCK  ON  THE  MORNING  OF  APRIL  18. 


▲  VIEW  OF  THE  GREAT  CITY  HALL  OF  SAM  FRANCISCO,  WHICH  COLLAPSED  III  THE  EABTHQUAJUL     IT  18  ALW  TO 

HAVE  COST  17,000,000.  Digitized  by  V^OOglC 
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THE  FAMOUS  CLIFF  HOUSE,  ON  8UTRO  HETOHT8,  SAN  FRANCTSCO,  WHICH  WAS  REPORTED  TO  HAVE  ENTIRELY  DISAPPEARED 

IN  THE  CONVULSION  CAUSED  BY  THE  EARTHQUAKE. 


prosperous  period  of  all  its  history.  Of  its  four 
hundred  tliousand  people,  it  was  estimated  on 
the  day  following  the  earthquake  that  fully  ono- 
fourth  were  driven  from  their  homes.  Many 
thousands  escaped  across  the  bay  to  Oakland, 
Berkeley,  and  the  adjoining  districts.  Other 
thousands  were  sheltered  in  tents  in  the  great 
Golden  Gate  Park,  by  virtue  of  prompt  action 
on  the  part  of  the  military  forces  of  the  United 
States  stationed  at  the  Presidio,  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Funston. 

San  Francisco  will  not  have  lost  courage,  and 
the  city  will  rise  from  its  ashes  better  appointed 
and  finer  than  ever.  Chicago,  Boston,  and 
Baltimore  have  shown  how  speedily  and  with 
what  undaunted  energy  American  cities  restore 
themselves  after  great  fires.  But  although  San 
Francisco  w411  not  remain  in  ruins,  there  must 
l>e  great  mourning  and  widespread  sympathy 
for  an  appalling  destruction  of  human  life,  due 
to  the  earthquake  rather  than  to  the  fire. 

It  would  seem  that  in  proportion  to  tlieir 
numbers  and  wealth  some  of  the  smaller  cities 
of   California   suffered    almost   as   seriously  as 


did  San  Francisco.  The  educational  world  was 
shocked  to  learn  of  the  havoc  wrought  in 
the  buiklings  of  Ijoland  Stanford  University, 
which  is  located  at  Palo  Alto,  some  thirty  mibs 
soutii  of  San  Francisco.  Fortunately,  the  en- 
dowed wealth  of  the  university  is  so  great  that 


THE  HOPKINS  AND  STANFORD  KRMIDENCBS  ON  "NOB"  HILU 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  DESTROYED,  WITH  ALL  THAT  PART  OF  THE 
CITY,   BY  FIRE  ON  APRIL  19. 
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A  VIEW  OF  THE  INNER  QnADRANOT.E  OF  LEUkND  STANFORD 
UNIVERSITY,    AT  PALO  ALTO. 


THE  FAMOUS  PALACE  HOTEL,  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO, 
DESTROYED  BY  FIRE. 


it  can  easily  recover  from  its  disaster.  There 
were  great  losses  at  Santa  Rosa,  north  of  San 
Francisco,  where  many  were  reported  dead,  and 
much  of  the  city  was  destroyed  hy  fire ;  and 
other  towns  beyond  Santa  Rosa  suffered  seri- 
ously. In  San  Jos^.  and  elsewhere  in  the  Santa 
Clara  Valley,  there  was  loss  of  life  and  destruc- 
tion of  property.  The  town  of  Salinas,  118 
miles  south  of  San  Francisco,  was  very  badly 
injured  by  the  earthquake,  but  there  was  no  loss 
of  life.  Several  distinct  shocks  were  also  felt  as 
far  south  as  Los  Angeles. 

Our  map  shows  the  position  of  San  Francisco, 
which  is  almost  surrounded  by  water.  Except 
for  one  line  from  the  south,  railway  traffic  ter- 


minates at  Oakland,  and  San  Francisco  is  reache«i 
by  ferries.  The  earthquake  cut  off  communica 
tion  both  by  rail  and  by  telegraph,  and  this  added 
to  the  difficulty  and  distress  of  the  situation. 
Whether  or  not  this  California  disaster  is  relate^! 
in  some  way  to  the  recent  activity  of  Vesuvius, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  lon^ 
lines  or  belts  of  seismic  disturbance.  Upon 
these  things  we  shall  hear  much  and  doubtless 
learn  something  from  scientific  students  and 
observers.  San  Francisco's  dangerous  liabil 
ity  to  earthquakes  has  long  been  well  known, 
and  the  valleys  extending  both  northward  and 
southward  seem  destined  to  simultaneous  dis 
turban  ces. 


VIEW  OF  THE  MASSIVE  CONSTRUCTION  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  BUILDINGS  OF  THE  LELAND  STANFORD  VNIVKRfilTT,  AT 

PALO  ALTO,  CALIFORNIA. 
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GEORGE   F.  BAER:    MASTER-SPIRIT   OF  THE 
ANTHRACITE   INDUSTRY. 

BY  FREDERIC  WILLIAM  UNGER. 

**ABOUT    twenty    years 

-^  ago,"  said  a  retired 
civil  engineer,  a  few  weeks 
since,  to  a  group  of  literary 
men  in  Philadelphia,  "  I  was 
building  a  railway  trestle  on 
a  short  spur  of  the  Reading 
system.  Mr.  Baer,  then  an 
attorney  for  the  company, 
was  one  of  a  party  of  officials 
inspecting  the  work.  As  we 
walked  out  on  the  loose  tim- 
bers 1  heard  an  exclamation 
heliind,  and  turning,  saw  Mr. 
Raer  slightly  in  advance  of 
the  others  and  apparently 
hesitating.  I  also  thought 
his  face  was  paler  than  be 
fore,  and  said  :  "Mr.  Baer, 
if  you  feel  at  all  nervous  we 
CAD  turn  back." 

*'  No,  I'll  not  turn  back," 
was  the  deliberate  reply,  and 
as  I  was  about  to  further 
arge  against  possible  danger, 
he  continued  :  "  My  life  is 
in  the  hands  of — George  F. 
Baer." 

The  story  illustrates  the 
suj>erb  detennination,  confi- 
ipDce,  and  self-control  which 
ire  the  keynotes  of  the  char- 
icter  of  the  president  of  the 
E'iiiiadelphia  &  Reading  Rail- 
*ay  system.  Since  he  has 
issumed  the  management  of 
hese  properties  the  valua- 
ion  of  its  securities  has  in- 
Teased  over  one  hundred 
nil!  ions  of  dollars,  while  the 
ittendant  appreciation  of 
values  in  the  anthracite-coal  „„  „„.„.„      „»„„ 

.  11.11  ^R'  GEORGE  F.  BAER. 

ndustry  under  his  leader- 
hip  has  reached  an  almost  incalculably  larger  who  have  din^cted  the  amazing  economic  devel- 
imount.  opnients  of  the  past  two  decades  in  this  country. 
To-day  Mr.  Baer  stands  as  a  militant  apostle  He  is  also  the  target  against  which  are  hurled 
>f  vested  interests,  of  private  ownership,  and  of  the  most  turgid  criticisms  by  the  opposition  in 
)rivate  control.  He  is  the  head  of  one  of  our  the  contest  which  for  the  second  time  within  a 
greatest  industries,  and  perhaps,  at  the  present  few  years  has  brought  the  forces  of  capitalism 
jme,  the  most  conspicuous  of  that  group  of  men  and  labor-unionism  to  a  state  of  critical  tension. 
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Neither  rhetorical  nor  other  attacks  ever  cause 
the  slightest  wavering  from  bis  set  purpose  on 
the  part  of  this  captain  of  industry.  He  has  the 
strength,  of  sincerity.  He  believes  in  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  position,  and  for  the  enhancement 
of  the  interests  which  he  represents  Mr.  Baer 
may  be  expected  to  continue  a  stubborn  fight 
with  all  the  craft  and  all  the  strength  of  a  rein- 
carnate Ulysses. 

The  magnitude  of  the  interests  which  center 
in  this  man's  personality,  the  strategic  position 
he  occupies,  and  the  portentousness  of  the  re- 
sults dependent  upon  his  action, — all  combine 
to  make  of  general  interest  an  analysis  of  the 
characteristics  and  steps  by  which  he  has  at- 
tained his  present  place.  Mr.  Baer  is  essen- 
tially a  self-developed  man,  holding  a  unique 
position  in  the  world  of  affairs  because  of  the 
implicit  confidence  with  which  he,  although 
comparatively  not  a  wealthy  man,  has  been  in- 
vested with  the  leadership  and  control  of  im- 
mense properties  by  far  wealthier  individuals, 
as  well  as  by  thousands  of  smaller  investors. 
Long  and  frequently  pitted  against  labor- 
unionism,  Mr.  Baer  is  to-day  foremost  among 
the  commanding  generals,  on  active  service, 
fighting  the  battle  of  vested  interests  against 
the  advancing  forces  of  radicalism. 

STUDENT,    EDITOR,    SURVEYOR,    SOLDIER. 

A  brief  survey  of  his  early  career  chiefly  im 
presses  one  with  his  intense  activity  and  versa- 
tility. Descended  from  German  ancestry,  he 
inherits  the  harsher  virtues  accumulated  by  them 
in  the  centuries  of  oppression  and  persecution 
from  which  they  fled  to  America.  Born  some 
sixty-four  years  ago,  in  western  Pennsylvania 
(Somerset  County),  his  youth  gave  him  but  little 
academic  training,  which  included  a  brief  year 
at  Franklin  and  Marshall  College.  His  greater 
training  came  from  contact  with  life  in  his  ex- 
periences as  printer's  devil,  editor,  amateur  sur- 
veyor, and  an  active  military  career  beginning 
as  captain  of  a  volunteer  company  in  the  Civil 
War  and  terminating  with  his  discharge  as  ad- 
jutant-general of  the  Second  Brigade,  Army  of 
the  Potomac.  This  was  followed  by  his  taking 
up  the  study  of  law  and  the  coincidence  of  his 
admission  to  the  bar,  the  trying  and  winning 
of  his  first  case,  and  his  twenty-second  birthday. 

CAREER    AT    THE    BAR. 

His  first  important  step  toward  fame  and  for- 
tune was  when  he  removed  to  the  city  of  Read- 
ing, Pa.  This  was  at  the  instance  of  a  man  to 
whose  friendship  he  was  indebted  for  much  of 
his  advancement  at  that  time, — the  Hon.  Daniel 
Ermentrout,  later  member  of  Congress,  and  both 


widely   and    affectionately    known    as  '-Uncle 
Dan." 

Within  two  months  the  new-comer  had  openei 
his  office  and  permanently  established  bis  repa 
tation  in  a  case  for  which  he  received  a  fee  of 
five  thousand  dollars,  which  in  those  days  was 
considered  something  phenomenal  for  even  tlie 
leaders  of  the  Berks  County  bar. 

The  second  chapter  in  the  life  of  George  F. 
Baer  now  begins.  Previously  he  had  osciilaiel 
from  one  occupation  to  another,  restlessly  searcb 
ing  for  the  place  that  fitted  best ;  with  ead 
change  and  experience  picking  up  new  informa 
tion,  ideas,  forming  new  characteristics,  ei 
panding  and  developing  that  self  con fidenc*^. 
assurance,  determination,  adaptability,  resource 
fulness,  and  self-control  which  enabled  him  in 
later  years  to  assume  so  commanding  a  positi^^'D 

Mr.  Baer's  is  an  essentially  legal  mind.  Analv 
sis,  after  acquiring  an  exact  knowledge  of 
conditions,  followed  by  the  process  of  constnic 
tion  to  which  he  brings  an  exhaustive  knowl 
edge  of  the  law's  requirements  and  possibilities, 
results  in  a  final  presentation  of  his  case  in  ^ 
form  which  adds  up  his  conclusions  with  matbe 
matical  irrefutability.  There  is  little  raagnetisci 
about  the  man.  His  manner  of  speaking  is 
slow,  deliberate,  quiet,  self-contained — appa! 
ing  ever  and  solely  to  the  intellect,  as  a  inast*^r 
of  logic.  He  often  walks  up  and  down  tk 
room  while  speaking.  In  conversation  or  ar^rt 
ment,  the  clear,  concise,  consecutive,  and  logics! 
manner  in  which  his  sentences  form  thennselvo 
give  the  impression  that  if  by  listening  clo«tty 
one  might  almost  hear  the  clicking  of  his  I  rai 
as  it  turns  out  his  words  with  mechanical  pr^^ 
cision. 

These  characteristics,  peculiarly  helpful  in  tk 
field  of  his  chosen  life-work,  were  strongly  retc 
forced  by  the  beauty  of  his  domestic  life,  tb 
charm  of  which  has  ever  enabled  him  to  givchi: 
entire  strength  to  his  work.  Mr.  Baer  in  b-j 
professional  career  has  made  many  and  bitter 
enemies,  but  no  whisper  of  scandal  or  reproao' 
has  ever  been  breathed  against  his  private  life 
It  is  ideal,  and  the  fact  has  been  to  him  a  tove: 
of  strength. 

In  addition,  he  had  the  habit  of  work,  andbsi 
ever  enjoyed  with  an  exceptional  zest  the  fu 
occupation  of  all  his  faculties.  '*  1  have  never 
had  any  drudgery  in  my  life,"  he  said  to  me 
when  questioned.'  *'  There  are  no  distasteft. 
tasks  to  me, — I  enjoy  my  work." 

BEGINNINGS    IN    FINANCE, ADVISER    OF  J.   P 

MORGAN. 

Thus  equipped,  George  F.  Baer  rapidly  forgeJ 
ahead,  until  wit^ij^.  a^hqj^t^tji^g^)^  the  uc 
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disputed  leader  of  the  Berks  County  bar.  First 
as  attorney  for  the  Berks  County  Railroad,  and 
later  for  the  Reading  system,  when  his  success- 
ful opposition  to  that  corporation  in  many  minor 
suits  made  him  necessary  to  it,  he  became  identi- 
fied with  corporate  interests  and  the  business  of 
railway  transportation.  Many  important  cases 
came  to  him,  both  in  Pennsylvania  and  in  other 
States,  but  although  earning  a  large  income  and 
having  achieved  an  enviable  position,  he  had  not 
'*  arrived  "  in  his  fullest  and  most  complete  capa- 
city.    He  was  yet  to  emerge  as  a  financier. 

The  panic  of  '73  prostrated  many  of  the  indus- 
tries and  business  enterprises  of  Berks  County, 
and  naturally  Baer  became  interested  in  their 
reorganization.  Among  others  who  suffered  at 
this  time  was  the  banking  firm  of  Bushong  Broth- 
ers. Their  properties  included  valuable  paper 
mills  and  iron  furnaces,  which  with  other  inter- 
ests were  valued  at  from  $4,000,000  to  $5,000,- 
000,  and  were  heavily  involved.  Baer  was  made 
assignee,  and  after  managing  the  properties  for 
a  few  years  bought  them  in  and  assumed  their 
obligations,  forming  the  Bushong  Paper  Com- 
pany and  the  Keystone  Furnace  Company.  The 
venture  was  hazardous  in  the  extreme,  yet  for- 
tunate subsequent  business  conditions  justified 
the  move.  The  business  prospered,  and  yielded 
a  handsome  income,  and  in  addition,  not  only 
further  developed  the  business  side  of  Mr.  Baer's 
character,  but  also  firmly  established  his  position 
as  a  financier  and  as  a  capitalist.  This  was  in 
the  early  eighties.  Soon  after,  he  became  the 
confidential  adviser  of  J.  P.  Morgan  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  a  fact  whick-  did  not  become 
generally  know*  for  many  years  after.  At  this 
point  1^  story  of  Morgan  and  Baer  is  pertinent. 

*'  A    MAN    WHO    CAN    DO    THINGS." 

Some  years  ago,  a  group  of  New  York  finan- 
ciers interested  in  acquiring  entrance  for  a  cer- 
tain railway  system  into  Pittsburg  were  in  con- 
sultation over  what  seemed  some  insurmountable 
legal  obstacle  in  the  way  of  their  desires.  All 
but  Baer,  who  was  present,  had  expressed  their 
opinion  that  the  thmg  was  impossible.  Morgan 
finally  turned  to  him  and  asked  : 

**  What  do  you  think  about  it  ?  " 

**  I  believe  it  can  be  done,"  was  the  terse  reply  ; 
•'in  fact,  I  have  already  prepared  a  brief  on  the 
subject,  which  is  in  my  desk,  and  if  you  will 
give  me  time  to  consult  it  and  consider  the  sub- 
ject I  am  certain  that  I  can  show  you  how  it 
can  be  accomplished." 

Mr.  Morgan  looked  at  him  a  moment,  and 
then,  with  a  hearty  slap  on  his  back,  exclaimed  : 

"  You're  my  man  ;  I  want  a  man  who  can  do 
things.*' 


The  meeting  was  adjourned,  and  when  recon- 
vened Baer  made  good  his  promise,  after  which 
the  thing  was  accomplished. 

Among  those  present  at  the  first  meeting  was 
President  Harris,  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading 
Railway.  Soon  after  these  occurrences,  he  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Baer. 

Far-sight  and  preparedness  are  two  of  his 
chief  characteristics.  Seeing,  many  years  ahead, 
the  obvious  necessities  of  the  interests  with 
which  he  was  identified,  Mr.  Baer  has  frequent- 
ly, as  in  the  above  instance,  come  prepared 
beforehand  to  clear  the  difficulties  from  the 
situations  which  his  colleagues  had  not  antici- 
pated. Thus,  without  the  arts  of  the  courtier, 
indifferent  to  personal  sympathies  or  antipa- 
thies, without  recourse  to  flattery  or  cajolery, 
Mr.  Baer  relies  on  a  blunt  statement  of  facts, 
and  as  the  interests  he  serves  usually  are  bet- 
tered by  following  the  lead  of  his  judgment,  he 
has  made  himself  a  preeminently  necessary  part 
of  their  organization. 

PLAINNESS    OF    SPEECH. 

Mr.  Baer  is  a  cold-tempered  man.  When  his 
convictions  are  formed,  he  adheres  to  them  with 
a  tenacity  that  in  a  lesser  character  would  be 
sheer  stubbornness,  but  which  in  him  is  rightly 
called  firmness.  He  believes  tremendously  in 
himself,  and  on  rare  occasions,  in  apparent  con- 
tradiction to  his  usual  character,  he  gives  way  to 
impassioned  speeches  of  which  the  only  criticism 
that  may  be  made  is  that  they  are  impolitic. 
However  irritating  they  may  be  to  the  radical 
mind,  they  only  strengthen  the  confidence  in 
which  he  is  held  by  the  conservatives.  When 
on  the  occasion  of  his  Western  trip,  a  year  ago, 
he  made  the  statement  at  Colorado  Springs, 
**  Strikes  began  with  Genesis.  They  originated 
at  the  beginning  of  the  world.  Cain  was  the 
first  striker,  and  he  killed  Abel  because  Abel 
was  the  more  prosperous  fellow,"  the  radicals 
raged  with  indignation.  The  conservatives  may 
have  regretted  the  utterance,  but  the  force  of  his 
evident  sincerity  and  the  fact  that  he  but  voiced 
their  equally  sincere  belief  served  to  strengthen 
his  position  of  leadership,  while  a  stiffening  of 
the  general  position  of  the  conservatives  in  the 
ranks  was  the  result.  So,  too,  the  incident  of 
his  utterance  during  the  last  coal  strike  aroused 
similar  conflicting  criticisms, — "  The  rights  and 
interests  of  the  laboring  men  will  be  looked  after 
and  cared  for,  not  by  the  agitators,  but  by  Chris- 
tian men  to  whom  God  in  his  infinite  wisdom 
has  given  the  control  of  the  property  interests 
of  the  country." 

There  is  a  greater  frankness  between  capital- 
ism and  labor-unionism   to-day  than  formerly. 
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There  is  less  tendency  to  ascribe  personal  ani- 
mosity, or  even  baser  motives,  to  the  differences 
which  arise,  while  a  general  acceptance  of  tlie 
theory  that  difference  of  interests  only  are  the 
dividing  forces  has  been  substituted.  This  is  an 
advance  from  the  red-flag  and  militia  days,  and 
is  largely  due  to  the  plain  manner  of  speaking, 
— to  the  shirt-sleeve  diplomacy  of  President 
Baer.  In  the  present  crisis  of  the  coal  industry 
the  opposing  leaders  are  almost  on  cordial  terms, 
where  even  only  three  years  ago  tlie  situation 
was  far  different. 

VIEWS    OF    PUBLIC    LIFE. 

Mr.  Baer  has  recently  expressed  his  opinion 
that  men  of  large  business  affairs  should  take 
an  active  interest  in  public  life.  His  own  name 
has  been  often  mentioned  as  a  possible  candi- 
date for  Congressional  honors,  but  he  has  always 
denied  any  such  aspirations.  Although  he  is 
a  member  of  the  Democratic  party,  which  is 
strong  in  his  home  county,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
he  could  receive  a  majority  of  the  popular  vote 
there  because  of  his  forced  antagonism  to  labor- 
unionism.  I  once  asked  him  why  he  had  never 
entered  the  political  arena.  He  replied  :  '♦  Be- 
cause there  is  nothing  satisfying  in  a  political 
career.  Business  and  finance  are  the  widest 
fields  for  ambition  to  express  itself  nowadays." 

Mr.  Baer  is  confessedly  ambitious,  but  he  is 
determined  in  his  ambition  to  achieve  **  some- 
thing worth  while," — something  that  is  *' satis- 
fying." Of  men  in  public  life  he  has  this  to  say  : 
"  The  man  in  authority  who  fails  to  enforce  the 
law  is  an  irreverent  man,  and  in  the  eyes  of  God 
will  be  held  responsible  for  any  crimes  commit- 
ted." Irreverence  has  a  meaning  for  Mr.  Baer, 
for  he  is  both  a  liberal  supporter  of  the  German 
Reformed  faith  and  its  educational  institutions 
and  a  regular  attendant  of  its  church  services. 

A    BROAD    RANGE    OF    INTERESTS. 

Mr.  Baer  has  carried  the  versatility  of  his 
early  youth  into  his  later  days.  He  sustains 
many  interests  aside  from  his  business  or  pro- 
fessional duties.  His  reading  is  wide  and  di- 
versified, historical  research  coming  in  for  a 
large  share  of  his  time.  His  private  library  is 
large  and  of  unusual  value.  He  occasionally 
contributes  a  paper  to  some  of  the  learned 
societies,  and  his  style  in  writing  has  both  a  dis- 
tinctive and  an  impressive  tone,  while  not  lacking 
in  literary  flavor.  As  an  horticulturist  he  is  an 
authority  on  roses  and  chrysanthemums,  and  has 
originated  several  varieties  of  the  latter.  At 
his  stock  farm  near  Reading  is  a  choice  herd  of 
Alderneys.  As  a  landscape  gardener  his  ser- 
vices to  his  adopted  city  have  found  permanent 


expression  in  the  park  system,  which  was  laid 
out  under  his  personal  supervision  as  park  com- 
missioner. His  chief  recreation  is  a  variety  of 
occupation,  which  not  only  brings  rest  and  re- 
cuperation, but  also  enables  him  to  accomplish 
more  things  incidentally  than  many  less-busied 
men  accomplish  altogether.  Whist  and  chess 
are  his  favorite  games,  provided  his  antagonist 
is  possessed  of  equal  or  greater  skill.  He  rather 
enjoys  social  life,  and  is  much  in  demand  as  a 
speaker  at  public  and  private  functions.  He  has 
a  keen  sense  of  humor. 

During  the  last  coal  strike,  I  was  talking  to 
him  about  methods  of  learning  to  swim,  in  which 
he  was  then  interested.  I  inquired  if  he  was 
able  to  hold  his  head  under  the  w^ater.  With  i 
scarcely  perceptible  twinkle  in  liis  eye,  lie  re- 
plied :  ''  It's  about  all  I  can  do  to  keep  my  head 
above  water  just  now." 

Mr.  Baer's  presidency  of  the  Philadelphia  & 
Reading  Railway  and  of  the  Central  Railway  of 
New  Jersey  puts  him  in  control  of  over  on^ 
third  of  the  anthracite-coal  output  of  the  country. 
In  addition,  he  is  president  of  the  Temple  Iron 
Company,  nominally  a  small  iron  furnace  prop- 
erty employing  some  two  hundred  men.  Actu- 
ally, it  is  the  holding  company  for  the  properties 
of  the  so-called  *'Coal  Trust,"  due  to  the  liberal 
provisions  of  its  charter,  which  had  been  re- 
modeled in  the  early  eighties  by  Mr.  Baer.  then 
attorney  for  the  company,  who  took  advantage 
of  a  special  act  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature, 
which  was  afterward  repealed. 

Mr.  Baer  later  acquired  the  control  of  the  com- 
pany and  its  charter,  and  when  Mr.  Morgan  was 
forming  the  combination  of  coal  operators  Mr. 
Baer  was  ready  with  the  one  necessary  instru- 
ment,— a  charter  embodying  privileges  impossi- 
ble to  obtain  elsewhere.  His  foresight  and  pre- 
paredness made  possible  the  unification  of  many 
conflicting  interests.  He  is  now  the  president  of 
this  apparently  insignificant  corporation,  nom- 
inally in  the  business  of  manufacturing  iron, 
actually  controlling  the  bulk  of  the  anthracite- 
coal  industry,  and  which  has  for  nearly  every 
member  of  its  board  of  directors  the  president 
of  a  great  railway  system. 

In  appearance,  Mr.  Baer  is  slightly  above 
medium  height.  He  stands  soldierly  erect,  and 
very  straight.  His  hair  and  beard  are  iron- 
gray  ;  his  eyes  steel-blue,  piercing  and  pene- 
trating. However  faulty  your  expression,  you 
feel  that  he  comprehends,  and  that  his  listening 
at  all  is  merely  a  courtesy.  His  eyelids  are 
frequently  contracted,  and  he  holds  his  head 
firmly,  turning  his  eyes  to  look  aside  without 
moving  it.  In  dress,  he  is  plain  and  unassuming, 
— the  typical  American  man  of  business. 


"IMMEDIATE    MUNICIPAL  OWNERSHIP"   IN 
CHICAGO,  A   YEAR  AFTER. 

BY  AN  IMPARTIAL  OBSERVER. 


IN  the  first  days  of 
April,  1905,  the  vot- 
ers of  Chicago  elected. 
Judge  Edward  F.  Dunne, 
"  radical,"  mayor  on  a 
platform  advocating  ''im- 
mediate "  municipal  own- 
ership of  the  surface  rail- 
ways of  the  city.  They 
had  repeatedly  declared 
for  municipal  ownership 
at  previous  elections,  hy 
heavy  majorities,  but 
those  declarations  had 
been  regarded  as  "aca- 
demic," because,  under 
the  circumstances,  they 
could  not  lead  to  any 
practical  action.  In  elect- 
ing Judge  Dunne  mayor, 
the  voters  deliberately 
authorized  and  directed 
action.  Judge  Dunne  did 
not  shrink  from  purchase 
or  condemnation  of  pri- 
vate rights,  and  boldly 
promised  "immediate" 
municipal  ownership. 
What  he  really  meant,  as 
I  explained  last  year,  was 
"  immediate  steps  toward 
municipal  ownership." 
The  decisive  victory  he 
won  (his  majority  was 
2.),U00)  was,  according  to 
all  intelligent  olDservers, 
due  to  the  word  "  imme- 
diate." The  people  were 
in  a  state  of  revolt  against 
the  traction  companies. 

At  this  writing  exactly  a  year  has  elapsed 
since  Judge  Dunne  received  his  mandate  and 
won  his  great  victory.  Another  election  has 
been  held,  and  one-half  of  Mayor  Dunne's  pro- 
gramme was  defeated  at  tliat  election,  while  ttie 
other  half  barely  escaped  defeat,  securing  a  ma- 
jority of  a  little  over  3,000  votes.  What  does 
this  mean?  Where  does  Chicago  stand  at  the 
present  moment?     What  progress,  if  any,  has 


MAYOR  EDWARD  F.  DUNNE,  OF  CHICAGO. 

the  Dunne  administration  made  toward  its  goal  ? 
To  put  the  matter  briefly,  what  has  *'a  year  of 
Dunne"  meant  to  Chicago  as  regards  the  solu- 
tion of  the  traction  problem  along  the  lines  of 
the  mayor's  pledges  and  platform  ? 

Before  giving  an  impartial  answer,  I  may  say 
that  there  are  many  in  Cliicago  who  assert  and, 
presumably,  believe  that  Mayor  Dunne  has,  prac- 
tically speaking,   failed — utterly  and  al)Solutely 
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failed  ;  that  the  people  have  lost  confidence  in 
him, — have  "  found  him  out,"  as  the  phrase  is, — 
and  have  become  convinced  of  the  futility,  ab- 
surdity, and  danger  of  his  traction  policy,  and  are 
now  resolutely  opposed  thereto.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  those  who  hold  that,  taking  the 
conditions  that  have  prevailed  and  still  prevail 
into  due  account,  Mayor  Dunne  has  been  re- 
markably, if  not  brilliantly,  successful  ;  that  he 
has  displayed  fine  courage,  consistency,  determi- 
nation, and  sound  judgment,  and  that  the  dis- 
interested, honest  citizens  are  still  behind  or 
with  him  exactly  as  they  were  a  year  ago. 

Curiously  enough,  both  of  these  elements 
point  to  the  results  of  the  recent  aldermanic 
elections  and  the  so-called  *'  little  ballot  '*  refer- 
endum as  affording  proof  of  their  respective 
views.  It  will  be  well,  therefore,  to  turn  at  the 
outset  to  those  elections  a-nd  their  results. 

THE    THREE    PROPOSITIONS    SUBMITTED    TO   VOTE. 

The  interest  of  the  city  was  centered  in  the 
"little  ballot," — that  is,  in  the  propositions  sub- 
mitted to  the  voters  to  ascertain  their  present 
sentiments  on  the  question  of  street-car  muni- 
cipalization. 

Three  propositions  were  submitted, — two 
under  the  "  enabling  act "  passed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture three  years  ago  (tlie  act  which  empowered 
Chicago  to  acquire,  own,  construct,  lease,  and 
operate  street  railways),  and  one  under  the  pub- 
lic policy  act,  which  merely  provides  for  the 
ascertainmeilt  of  the  ideas  and  preferences  of 
the  voters  touching  questions  of  popular  interest 
and  actual  or  supposed  significance. 

The  first  proposition  was  :  **  Shall  the  city  of 
Chicago  proceed  to  operate  street  railways  ?  " 

The  second  proposition  may  be  summarized 
as  follows  :  Shall  the  city  issue  seventy-five 
million  dollars'  worth  of  special  bonds  or  trac- 
tion certificates, — these  certificates  to  be  secured 
by  a  mortgage  on  the  traction  system  and  to 
constitute  no  general  liability  against  the  city, — 
and,  with  the  proceeds  thereof,  purchase,  re- 
habilitate, construct,  etc.,  an  intramural  trans- 
portation system  ? 

The  third, — placed  on  the  ballot  through  the 
influence  of  a  radical  group  and  the  Hearst  news- 
papers of  Chicago,  and  placed  there  for  tactical 
and  strategical  purposes,  to  aid  municipal  own- 
ership,— was,  in  effect,  this  :  Shall  the  city,  in- 
stead of  granting  or  renewing  franchises  to  trac- 
tion companies,  proceed  to  secure  a  municipal 
traction  system  ? 

On  the  first  proposition,  the  vote  stood  :  Yes, 
122,000;  No,  110,3*20.  Majority  for  municipal 
operation,  less  than  12,000. 

On  the  second,  the  vote  was  :  Yes,  110,200  ; 


No,  106,800.     Majority  in  favor  of  the  #75,000,- 
000  certificate  plan,  3,400. 

The  vote  on  the  third  proposition  was  prac- 
tically the  same  as  on  the  second. 

CUTTING  DOWN  THE  MUNICIPAL  OWNERSHIP  VOTE. 

Thus,  the  anti-franchise  and  pro-municipal- 
ownership  side, — tlie  Dunne  side, — won  by  the 
small,  slender  margin  of  about  3,400  votes.  The 
municipal-operation  proposition  was  defeated, 
though  the  majority  in  its  favor  was  over  three 
times  as  large.  It  failed  because  the  State  en- 
abling act  provided  that  a  three-fiftiis  majority 
should  be  required  to  authorize  operation  of  & 
municipally  owned  traction  system,  whereas  the 
acquisition,  construction,  etc.,  of  such  a  system 
may  be  authorized  and  directed  by  a  bare  ma- 
jority of  the  voters  participating  in  any  local 
election. 

In  the  smallness  of  the  pro-ownership  majority, 
as  well  as  in  the  defeat  of  the  operation  proposi- 
tion, the  opponents  of  municipalization  see  "  the 
decline  and  fall"  of  the  Dunne  policy.  They 
point  to  the  fact  that  in  ld02  Chicago  voted  for 
municipal  ownership  of  street  railways  by  142,- 
800  to  28,000,  and  in  1904  she  again  voted  for 
such  ownership  by  120,750  to  50,890,  and  they 
ask,  "Where  are  your  legions — your  majori- 
ties ?  "  Their  -disappearance,  they  contend,  in- 
dicates unmistakably  a  tt-emendous  change  in 
public  sentiment,  and  the  Dunne  victory  is  a 
narrow  escape,  a  moral  defeat,  a  **  victory "  of 
the  Pyrrhic  sort.  They  urge  the  City  Council 
to  disregard  it  altogether,  and,  if  no  franchise 
ordinances  can  be  passed  on  account  of  the  mi- 
nority and  the  Dunne  veto,  to  maintain  at  least 
the  status  quo  for  another  year,  for  next  April, 
they  say,  even  the  slight  majority  will  vanish 
and  municipal  ownership  will  be  nothing  but  an 
unpleasant  memory, — the  memory  of  a  •'  fad  " 
or  **  craze." 

The  earnest  friends  of  the  municipal-owner- 
ship policy  scout  these  assertions  as  altogether 
unfounded,  if  not  also  insincere.  Small  as  the 
pro-ownership  majority  was,  thay  declare  it  to  be 
far  more  significant  and  morally  decisive  than 
the  sweeping  majorities  of  previous  elections. 

The  sober-minded,  impartial  observers  agree 
with  the  latter  rather  than  with  the  opponents 
of  municipalization,  though  they  are  by  no 
means  prepared  to  indorse  all  the  incidental  trib- 
utes to  Mayor  Dunne.  The  impartial  observers 
recognize  that  the  recent  election  impressively 
demonstrated  the  strength  and  depth  of  muni- 
cipal-ownership sentiment  in  Chicago.  They 
appreciate  the  diflSculties  with  which  Mayor 
Dunne  has  had  to  contend, — their  number  and 
gravity.     But  at  the  same  time  they  see  that  the 
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mayor  is  weaker  than  he  was  a  year  ago  ;  that 
he  has  lost  friends  and  supporters  among  honest 
aud  intelligent  voters^  and  that  the  causes  of 
this  loss  of  ground  are  not  all  external,  are  not 
all  necessarily  creditable  to  him.  Mayor  Dunne 
has  made  mistakes,  and  some  of  tliem  appear 
perfectly  gratuitous.  The  mistakes  have  cost 
him  votes  and  have  furnished  ammunition  to 
his  enemies,  honest  and  dishonest. 

To  justify  these  statements,  and  to  show  ex- 
actly what  "  a  year  of  Dunne  "  has  wrought  for 
municipal  ownership,  I  must  now  briefly  review 
the  developments  of  the  twelvemonth. 

A  tear's  progress  toward  traction  munici- 
palization. 

Judge  Dunne,  I  repeat,  then,  was  elected  to 
give  Chicago  *'  immediate  "  municipal  street  cars. 
that  there  would  be  stubborn  resistance,  ob- 
struction, litigation,  trickery,  and  misrepresen- 
tation, everybody  well  knew.  The  mayor  should, 
of  course,  have  been  prepared  for  it  and  made 
his  plans  accordingly.  The  Council  was  not  in 
sympathy  with  him  ;  he  had  no  supporters  in 
the  press  (the  Hearst  papers  excepted),  and  he 
should  have  been  careful  in  his  utterances,  care- 
ful in  his  acts,  careful  in  his  appointments.  He 
was  careful  in  none  of  these  things.  He  was 
too  optimistic  and  extravagant  in  his  promises  ; 
he  failed  to  conciliate  and  woo  the  Council  ;  he 
made  appointments  that  the  press  and  independ- 
ent, thoughtful  citizens  could  not  understand  or 
approve.  His  legal  advisers, — and  sound  legal 
advice  he  needed  more  than  anything  else, — 
were  not  well  chosen,  and  their  "  opinions  "  car- 
ried little  weight. 

After  a  considerable  delay  which  gave  hostile 
papers  the  opportunity  to  sneer  at  the  "  im- 
mediate "  programme,  a  delay  caused,  however, 
by  the  ugly  and  mysterious  strike  of  the  team- 
sters, Mayor  Dunne  introduced  a  municipal- 
ownership  ordinance  in  the  Council.  The  plan 
it  embodied  was  a  great  surprise  to  the  public, 
while  the  mayors  enemies  received  it  with  de- 
rision and  contempt. 

the  »*  contract  plan." 

He  had  promised  steps  toward  municipal 
ownership, — specifying  purchase  or  condemna- 
tion of  the  companies'  properties  as  the  first  of 
the  steps ;  he  had  argued  that  condemnation 
proceedings  would  consume  little  time  and  prove 
the  straightest  and  shortest  road  to  actual  muni- 
cipal ownership.  The  ordinance  he  offered  pro- 
vided for  a  **  contract "  with  a  company,  for  a 
•franchise"  of  a  certain  kind.  " Betrayal  1" 
shouted  the  extremists.  "•  Self-stultification  I  " 
exclaimed  hostile  critics. 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  plan  was  an  excellent 
one  (as  is  now  conceded  by  most  level-headed 
men)  and  highly  creditable  to  the  mayor's  judg- 
ment. It  provided  for  the  organization  of  a 
construction  company,  the  City  Council  to  name 
the  incorporators,  which  should  take  over  the 
lines,  rehabilitate  them,  and  turn  them  over  to 
the  city  upon  demand  without  other  compensa- 
tion than  repayment  of  the  capital  actually  in- 
vested, plus,  say,  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per 
cent.  The  company  was  to  be,  in  reality,  an  arm 
of  the  city  government,  and  the  contract  was  to 
provide  for  effective  control  of  all  expenditures 
and  regulation  of  the  service  in  all  its  phases. 
Very  different,  this,  from  the  sort  of  "  franchise  " 
that  the  companies  had  or  wanted  I 

But  the  Council  did  not  so  much  as  consider 
the  ordinance.  It  referred  it  to  a  hostile  com- 
mittee, and  there  it  was  shelved  and  forgotten. 
Individual  members  of  the  committee,  however, 
attacked  it  in  informal  interviews  as  ill-digested, 
crude,  and  impracticable,  and  probably  illegal 
under  the  corporate  laws  of  the  State. 

The  Council,  at  this  juncture,  determined  to 
ignore  the  vote  at  the  election,  the  repeated  pop- 
ular *' mandates,"  and  the  mayor's  programme, 
and  to  invite  the  traction  companies  to  reopen 
negotiations  toward  franchise  extension.  The 
attitude  of  the  press  made  this  possible,  and  the 
majority  of  the  Council  was  confident  of  success. 
Mayor  Dunne  sent  message  after  message  to  the 
Council  demanding  action  upon  his  ordinance, 
directing  attention  to  the  anti-franchise  vote  at 
the  recent  election,  and  showing  that  not  a  sin- 
gle ward  in  the  city  had  favored  renewal  of  the 
grants  ;  but  his  protests  were  vain.  The  Coun- 
cil majority  treated  his  recommendations  as  a 
*'  roaring  farce."  After  three  or  four  months  of 
negotiations  and  conferences,  an  extension  or- 
dinance was  reported — one  far  less  favorable  to 
the  public  than  the  original  settlement  ordinance 
which  Mr.  Harlan,  during  the  mayoral  contest, 
had  repudiated  as  insuflBciently  protective  of 
popular  interests  and  which  the  voters  had  re- 
jected with  indignation  and  scorn. 

Mayor  Dunne  was  not  without  responsibility 
for  this  peculiar  situation.  He  had  weakened 
himself  by  certain  injudicious  appointments. 
He  had  committed  a  grave  error  in  suppressing 
*'  the  Dalrymple  report "  (the  report  of  the 
Glasgow  traction  manager,  whom  in  the  excite- 
ment and  enthusiasm  of  his  electoral  victory 
the  mayor  had  invited  by  cable  to  visit  Chicago 
and  advise  her  how  to  introduce  municipal  own- 
ership as  successfully  as  his  city  had  introduced 
and  established  it),  for,  although  Mr.  Dalrymple 
had  misconceived  his  mission  and  had  dealt  in 
the  report  with  matters  of  policy  and  principle 
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that  the  mayor  could  not  but  regard  as  settled, 
and  had  advised  a  settlement  with  the  com- 
panies instead  of  municipalization,  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  report  produced  a  bad  impression, — 
the  impression  that  the  mayor  was  afraid  of  the 
truth,  of  the  conclusions  of  his  own  "expert." 
Finally,  Mayor  Dunne  had  not  properly,  fully, 
and  seasonably  explained  his  change  of  tactics, — 
the  deliberate  substitution  of  tlie  contract  or 
construction  company  plan  for  that  of  direct 
purchase  or  condemnation  of  tlie  properties  of 
the  companies.  The  explanation  was  unduly 
delayed  ;  when  it  came,  the  mischief  had  been 
done.  Doubt  and  misgivings  had  been  planted, 
and  the  radical  *'  ownershipors  "  had  joined  their 
opponents  in  condemning  it. 

What  was  the  mayor's  reason  ?  This — that 
he  had  discovered  since  assumption  of  oflBco 
that  the  companies  did  not  possess  the  great  ad- 
vantages the  community  generally  supposed 
them  to  possess  ;  that,  99-year  act  or  no  99-year 
act,  there  were  about  two  hundred  and  seventy 
miles  of  trackage  that  was  free  from  all  claims 
and  so  located  as  to  servo  the  needs  of  over  50 
per  cent,  of  the  city's  population  ! 

Wiiy  condemn  and  litigate  when  this  free 
trackage  opened  the  way  to  municipal  owner- 
ship ?  asked  the  mayor.  The  Council  said  and 
did  nothing  save  in  the  way  of  calmly  continuing 
negotiations  with  the  companies.  The  press 
treated  the  mayor's  discovery  as  a  mare's-nest, 
while  challenging  his  figures  and  intimating  that 
he  was  reckoning  without  the  courts,  which 
might  not  agree  with  him  as  to  the  '*  freedom  " 
of  the  trackage. 

DEADLOCK    IN    THE    CITY    COUNCIL. 

Finally,  in  October,  Mayor  Dunne  dropped  his 
"  contract  plan  "  and  asked  for  the  adoption  of 
another  and  different  ordinance — one  providing 
for  direct  and  immediate  acquisition  of  the 
traction  system  under  the  enabling  act,  and  for 
the  issue  of  seventy-five  million  dollars'  worth 
of  bonds  or  Mueller-law  certificates,  secured 
exclusively  by  a  mortgage  on  the  traction 
property. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  this  ordinance  was  a 
hasty  production.  Good  lawyers  and  *'  fran- 
chise "  aldermen  declared  that  it  was  '<  reeking 
with  illegality,"  that  it  proposed  a  plan  the 
Mueller  enabling  act  did  not  authorize,  and  that 
the  courts  would  annul  it  as  too  loose,  faulty, 
and  indefinite.  The  press  made  the  same  criti- 
cisms, and  the  Council  shelved  the  second  plan 
as  it  had  the  first. 

The  mayor's  programme  was  apparently  dead. 
Franchise  extension  seemed  inevitable,  though, 
it  should  be  added,  the  Council,  warned  by  the 


higher  and  impartial  newspapers,  had  prorais&i 
to  submit  any  franchise  ordinance  it  might 
evolve  to  a  popular  referendum. 

At  this  juncture  a  remarkable  thing  happened. 
The  franchise  ordinance  which  the  majority  of 
the  Council  was  supposed  to  be  ready  and  anxioas 
to  pass  was  suddenly  repudiated  by  two  of  Ch. 
cago's  most  influential  newspapei-s.  The  best 
edited  newspaper  of  the  city  published  several 
deadly  criticisms  of  the  proposed  settlemeDL 
showing  that  it  was  not  an  honest  settlenject 
that  the  companies  were  being  treated  with  ei 
cessive  generosity,  while  the  popular  interei^y 
were  sacrificed  or  inadequately  protected.  It 
warned  the  Council  that  it  would  withhold  &p 
proval,  or  refrain  from  advising  the  people  to 
vote  for  the  alleged  settlement. 

This  blow  was  fatal.  The  extension  ordinaQ<v 
died  of  the  wound. 

But  what  next  ?  Confusion  was  worse  con 
founded.  The  mayor  had  not  the  votes  nec« 
sary  to  pass  his  municipal-ownership  ordinance 
the  anti-municipal-ownership  men  had  not  the 
votes  to  pass  the  franchise-extension  ordinancf^ 
that  independent  newspapers  had  exposed  atd 
condemned,  and  that,  in  any  event,  must  l^ 
referred  to  the  people, — only  to  receive  the  at; 
de  grdce  at  their  hands. 

UNEXPECTED    PASSAGE    OF    THE    TRACTION  CEBTIfl 
GATE    ORDINANCE. 

Several  weeks  passed  ;  the  deadlock  seem^ 
hopeless.  Then  another  strange,  unforeseen 
event  occurred.  Some  of  the  aldermen  desif 
nated  in  independent  and  reform  circles  as  tfce 
**  gray  wolves  "  of  the  Council, — politicians  of  ti- 
spoils  school  innocent  of  convictions, — turne^i 
about-face  and  separated  themselves  from  itt 
opponents  of  municipal  ownership  in  principV 
They  moved  that  the  Dunne  $75,000,000  certic 
cate  ordinance  be  taken  from  the  shelf  and  pJ^ 
upon  its  passage.  With  the  aid  of  these  unei 
pected  votes  the  steadfast  Dunne  support^^r? 
passed  that  ordinance  almost  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye. 

Upon  the  motives  of  the  "gray  wolves"  then 
has  been  much  speculation.  Their  own  expl* 
nation  was  simple, — "too  good  to  be  true 
They  had,  on  careful  consideration,  decided  t 
obey  the  will  of  the  people  ;  they  no  longer  caiti 
to  thwart  and  resist  that  will.  The  skepti^^ 
had  another  theory, — namely,  that  the  tractn  r. 
companies  had  not  opened  their  purses  to  tlf 
<'  gray  wolves,"  had  not  seen  fit  to  "  make  it  wort 
while"  for  the  spoilsmen  to  persist  in  ihetui 
tude  of  opposition  to  the  Dunne  programffi^ 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Dunne  ordinance  pa-*^^ 
and  the  mayor  was  enabled  to  submit  the  pn^ 
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sition  to  issue  certificates  for  the  purchase  or 
construction  of  a  traction  system  at  the  spring 
election. 

At  this  important  stage  of  the  affair  the  attack 
upon  the  ordinance  was  fiercely  renewed  in  the 
press,  in  political  and  corporate  circles,  all  along 
the  line.  The  ordinance  was  full  of  flaws,  the 
people  were  told  ;  it  was  probably  invalid  ;  at 
all  events,  the  plan  was  wasteful  and  unintelli- 
gent. The  companies  would  not  sell  ;  their  99- 
year-act  rights  were  worth  millions,  and  if  the 
city  paid  for  them  disaster  and  bankruptcy 
would  overtake  the  enterprise.  The  mortgage 
on  the  traction  system  would  be  foreclosed  after 
a  short  and  sorry  experiment  with  municipal 
operation,  and  the  mortgagors  would  obtain 
a  long-term  franchise.  And  so  on,  and  so  on. 
The  last  state  of  the  city  as  regards  traction 
would  be  worse  than  the  first. 

A  bitter,  stubborn  fight  was  in  prospect,  espe- 
cially as  not  a  few  of  the  earnest  advocates  of 
municipalization  agreed  that  the  Dunne  plan 
No.  2  was  seriously  defective  and  greatly  in- 
ferior to  his  "contract"  or  construction  com- 
pany plan.  Besides,  there  were  other  factors 
and  influences  of  considerable  strength  which 
were  ceitain  to  work  against  him.  The  Demo- 
cratic spoilsmen  he  had  disappointed,  the  keepers 
of  saloons  and  dance  halls  and  gambling  resorts 
he  had  made  war  on  for  breaking  the  laws  regu- 
lating or  restraining  them,  the  old  party  machine 
ihat  could  not  use  him  and  that  had  found  its 
perquisites  and  jobs  gone, — all  these  elements 
were  ready  to  ''  knife  "  the  mayor.  And  as  he 
could  not  be  reached  personally,  the  only  thing 
to  do  was  to  vote  against  "his"  propositions — 
against  municipal  ownership. 

THE    SALOON-LICENSE    ISSUE. 

Another  factor  has  yet  to  be  named, — the 
''  high-license  vs.  the  saloon  "  contest.  One  of 
rhicagos  recurrent  ** carnivals  of  crime,"  ren- 
dered particularly  revolting  by  several  atrocious 
murders  of  young  women  under  sensational  cir- 
cumstances, had  sharply  directed  attention  to 
the  insufficient  and  inefficient  police  protection 
the  city  was  gettino;.  A  crusade  was  under- 
taken by  the  churches,  law-and-order  societies, 
and  tlie  press  in  behalf  of  the  women  of  the 
city.  '•  More  policemen  "  was  the  cry,  and  more 
policemen  meant  more  revenue.  The  finance 
committee  of  the  Council  asserted  that  it  was 
impossible  to  increase  the  appropriation  for  the 
police  out  of  the  available  funds.  True,  there 
was  persistent  and  contumacious  tax-dodging  in 
(.'hicago,  but  that  was  a  complex  question. 
Prompt  action  was  imperative,  and  along  the 
line  of  least  resistance.    The  proposal  was  there- 


upon made  that  the  low  saloon  license  fee  ($500) 
be  doubled.  This  would  force  many  saloons 
out  of  existence,  but  the  net  gain  in  revenue,  it 
was  urged,  would  be  sufficient  to  provide  for 
the  cost  of  one  thousand  additional  policemen. 
The  saloon  element  and  certain  social  radicals 
vehemently  assailed  the  proposal,  the  motives  of 
the  radicals  being  different,  of  course,  from 
those  of  the  saloon  interest.  The  one-thousand- 
dollar  license  fee  became  the  paramount  issue  ; 
it  overshadowed  everything.  At  last  the  Coun- 
cil passed  the  higher-license  ordinance,  and  the 
mayor,  who  had  remained  neutral,  signed  it. 

The  fight,  however,  was  not  over.  The  sa- 
loon interest  and  its  sympathizers  determined 
to  *'  punish "  the  mayor  and  the  high-license 
aldermen.  The  latter,  as  a  rule,  successfully 
withstood  this  attack  ;  the  election  proved  the 
political  impotence  of  the  saloon  interest  proper. 
But  while  few  of  the  better  aldermanic  candi- 
dates suffered,  the  mayor's  programme  un- 
doubtedly did  suffer.  Spite  and  resentment 
that  this  unfortunate  and  confusing  saloon  issue 
had  aroused  cost  municipal  ownership  thousands 
of  votes. 

CONDITIONS    UNFAVORABLE    TO    THE    MAYOB's 
PROGRAMME. 

To  sum  up,  the  traction  referendum  was  held 
under  conditions  as  unfavorable  to  Mayor  Dunne 
and  his  programjne  as  they  could  well  be.  The 
press  was  hostile, — only  one  great  paper  was 
just  and  impartial  in  its  treatment  of  the  trac- 
tion issue, — and  even  the  Hearst  papers  were 
not  overzealous,  though  they  supported  the 
municipal-ownership  propositions  in  their  own 
familiar  manner.  The  political  machines  were 
resolutely  and  selfishly  opposed  to  the  mayor. 
The  traction  companies  and  their  corporate  allies 
worked  against  him.  Certain  so  -  called  labor 
leaders,  professing  to  speak  for  powerful  trade- 
unions,  advised  rejection  of  the  municipal-owner- 
ship propositions  on  the  ground  that  the  mayor 
had  opposed  demands  for  '*  union  wages  "  in  the 
city  service.  Many  theoretical  believers  in  mu- 
nicipalization were  not  at  all  pleased  with  the 
particular  ordinance  pending,  preferring  the 
**  contract "  plan  to  the  direct  "  city  plan  "  and 
the  175,000,000  certificate  issue.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  surprise  is  not  that  the  majori- 
ties for  the  mayor's  propositions  were  small,  but 
that  there  were  any  majorities  at  all. 

NEVERTHELESS,     THE    VICTORY     FOR    MUNICIPAL 
OWNERSHIP    A    REAL    ONE. 

The  simple  truth,  therefore,  is  that  the  mayor's 
victory  is  the  most  significant  victory  for  munici- 
pal ownership  Chicago  has  yet  witnessed.     The 
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vote  for  the  mayor's  propositions,  as  the  Record- 
Herald,  which  has  been  a  candid  critic  of  the 
Dunne  administration,  has  recognized,  is  a  vote 
which  represents  honest  conviction  and  intelli- 
gent determination.  The  jubilant  comment  of 
the  opponents  of  municipal  ownership  is  the  shal- 
low comment  of  persons  who  make  their  preju- 
dices father  to  their  thoughts.  To  quote  Dr. 
Graham  Taylor,  <*  It  is  far  wide  of  the  mark  to 
think  that  there  is  not  an  overwhelming  senti- 
ment in  Chicago  in  favor  of  municipal  ownership 
and  control  of  public  utilities."  True,  municipal 
operation  has  not  been  approved  by  the  requisite 
three-fifths  majority.  But  it  commanded  a  sub- 
stantial majority.  Paradoxically  enough,  this 
majority  was  larger  than  that  for  the  ownership 
and  anti-franchise  propositions.  The  explana- 
tion of  this  paradox  is,  doubtless,  this, — that  the 
unintelligent  heelers  and  spoilsmen  and  machine 
henchmen  had  been  instructed  to  '*  kill  "  the  |75,- 
000,000  proposition,  that  being  the  most  vital  of 
all,  and  they  had  not  suflBcient  sense  to  infer  that 
a  "  No  "  vote  on  that  question  necessarily  implied 
opposition  to  municipal  operation  as  well. 

I  revert  to  the  question  with  which  I  set  out : 
What  has  Mayor  Dunne  accomplished  ? 

The  answer  is  plain  after  the  above  impartial 
recital.  He  has  '* taken  steps"  toward  imme- 
diate municipal  ownership.  He  has  prevailed 
as  against  the  Council ;  the  people  have  ap- 
proved his  plan,  and  instructed  the  Council  to 
proceed  with  its  realization.  They  have  author- 
ized the  issue  of  certificates  for  the  acquisition 
and  rehabilitation  of  the  traction  system.  They 
have  finally  condemned  and  made  impossible 
franchise  extension.  Considering  the  mayor's 
difficulties,  to  which  his  own  mistakes  have  con- 
tributed, his  achievements  are  anything  but  illu- 
sory or  negligible. 

It  should  be  added  at  this  point  that  latterly 
fortune  has  favored  his  policy.  The  glorious 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  the  traction  cases,  which  wi})ed  out  the 
claims  of  the  companies  under  the  ambiguous, 
iniquity-begotten,  corrupt  OU-year  act,  untied  the 
city's  hands  and  removed  the  only  real  or  formi- 
dable obstacle  in  the  way  of  municipalization. 
Most  of  the  weighty  objections  to  the  mayor's 
plan  lost  their  force,  and  honest  opponents  in  vari- 
ous circles  frankly  admitted  this  and  disarmed. 

What  remains  to  be  done  ?  The  Council  must 
make  provision  for  a  judicial  testing  of  the  le- 
gality of  the  traction  certificates.  It  must  au- 
thorize the  purchase  of  at  least  a  part  of  the 
traction  system  in  order  to  permit  the  proper 
test   to  be   made.     Whether   the    Council  will 


henceforth  cooperate   with   the   mayor  in  obe- 
dience to  the  popular  mandate,  time  will  tell. 

There  are  those  who  advise  further  obstruction 
on  divers  pretexts  ;  decent  sentiment  will  frown 
on  such  reckless  and  intellectually  dishonest  ad- 
vice. We  are  told  now  that  ownership  without 
operation  would  be  folly,  but  the  very  persons 
who  loudly  proclaim  this  professed  belief  insisted 
originally  on  a  three-fifths  majority  to  authorize 
municipal  operation  as  against  a  bare  majority 
for  ownership.  Their  "  discovery  "  is  as  belated 
as  it  is  morally  suspicious. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  defeat  of  "operation" 
is  of  no  practical  moment,  as  Mayor  Dunne  real- 
izes. It  may  even  prove  a  blessing  in  disguise. 
The  city  is  not  ready  for  "operation."  The  cer- 
tificates must  be  tested  ;  if  legal  and  good,  they 
must  be  marketed.  These  processes  will  take 
time.  "  Operation  "  can  be  submitted  again  to 
the  people.  The  important  task  is  the  conver- 
sion of  private  into  municipal  ownership,  and  to 
this  the  mayor  must  now  address  himself.  He 
has  reverted  to  his  original  (and superior)  "con- 
tract plan,"  and  has  even  invited  the  present 
companies  to  resolve  themselves  into  construc- 
tion or  reconstruction  companies  and  consent  to 
operate  under  a  lease  or  license  on  terms  fair  to 
both  parties  and  with  the  express  understanding 
that  the  properties  are  to  be  turned  over  to  the 
city  on  demand  and  for  a  price  equal  to  their 
actual  value  as  measured  by  the  fresh  capital 
then  invested  plus  the  physical  value  of  the  ol«i 
equipment  still  fit  for  service.  Should  the  com- 
panies prove  themselves  irreconcilable,  a  new 
company  will  be  invited  into  the  field  to  act  as 
an  agent  of  the  city  and  work  for  a  reasonable 
dividend.  In  that  event,  the  remnant  of  the 
exploded  claims  of  the  present  companies  will 
have  to  be  taken  over  under  condemnation  pro- 
ceedings. 

It  is  the  conviction  of  sober-minded  Chica^ 
ans  that  "municipal  ownership  is  coming-in 
their  city, — coming  as  the  result  of  the  legal  vic- 
tory in  the  federal  Supreme  Court  and  the  p-o- 
litico-moral  victory  at  the  polls.  Mayor  Dunnes 
term  expires  in  April,  1907  ;  the  time  is.  indeed, 
shoit,  but  the  greatest  obstacles  have  been  re- 
moved. Still,  prophecy  would  be  rash.  OtJaer 
obstacles,  legal  and  financial,  are  yet  to  be  en 
countered.  The  mayor  will  do  what  he  can  :  hs 
will  take  step  after  step  toward  municipal  own 
ership  and  operation.  Let  us  hope  that  he  will 
avoid  mistakes  and  facilitate  cooperation  with 
him  on  the  part  of  the  independent,  public-»pir 
itcd  press  and  enlightened,  disinterested  citizen 
ship. 
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BY  THE  HON.  J.   SLOAT  FASSETT. 
(Representative  of  the  Thirty-third  New  York  District  in  Congress.) 


rHE  object  of  this  paper  is  to  endeavor  to 
correct,  if  possible,  some  apparently  erro- 
K>U8  innpressions  as  to  the  scope  of  the  power 

(  ongress,  by  legislative  enactment,  to  correct 
mses  and  create  changes  in  the  manner  of  ap- 
•inting  consuls.  These  erroneous  impressions 
ive  found  voice  recently  in  discussions  in  pub- 
:  and  in  privato,  and  before  chambers  of  com- 
eree  and  boards  of  trade,  and  even  before  the 
nvention  held  in  March  in  the  city  of  "Wash- 
^ton  in  the  interest  of  consular  reform,  and 
lite  generally  in  the  press  of  the  country. 
Public  interest  centered  in  the  Senate  bill 
town  generally  as  the  Lodge  bill.  This  bill, 
originally  introduced  last  December,  was  sub- 
qnently  modified  by  amendments  in  the  Sen- 
i  and    by  further  amendments  in  the  House 

Representatives.  It  was  finally  sent  to  the 
esiilent  on  April  4,  and  was  approved  by  him 
ti  became  a  law  on  the  fifth  day  of  April, 
eat  credit  for  the  final  form  of  this  law 
Duld  be  given  to  the  very  eflBciont  work  of  the 
)ii.  Edwin  Denby,  of  Michigan.  The  amend- 
nts  most  objected  to  by  the  outside  friends 
the  measure  were  those  which  cut  out  from 
*  bill  the  provisions  for  examination  of  all 
ididatos,  appointment  only  to  the  lowest 
ide  of  the  service  and  promotion  to  the  upper 
ides  solely  for  merit  and  without  further 
ion  by  tlio  Senate,  and  for  the  d.etail  of  con- 
8   from  class  to  class  and  place  to  place  by 

President,  at  any  time,  for  the  good  of  the 

vice,  without  concurrent  action  by  the  Sen- 

These  provisions  were  not  eliminated  from 

bill  through  any  spirit  of  unfriendliness  to 

President,  nor  through  any  hostility  to  the 
il-service  methods,  but  solely  because  they 
re  considered  to  be  unconstitutional. 

WHY    DO    WE    HAVE    CONSULS? 

n  view  of  the  many  rather  severe  criticisms 
returning  travelers  upon  the  social  deficien- 
{  of  members  of  our  consular  service,  it  may 
well  to  remark, — first,  that  the  consular  ser- 
3  is  not  a  part  of  the  diplomatic  service,  and 
i  not.  and  is  not,  designed  for  social  purposes  ; 
>nd.  that  our  consuls  are  not  so  well  paid  that 
y  can  afford  to  entertain  the  restless  thou- 
ds  of  their  traveling  countrymen  with  fre- 
>ncy   or   splendor.     The  consular  service  is 


designed  to  subserve  the  rather  more  prosaic 
purpose  of  advancing  the  interests  of  trade  and 
commerce.  Pink  teas  and  white  flannels  and 
lawn  tennis,  while  delightful  and  possibly  desir- 
able from  a  mere  globe-trotting  standpoint,  are 
not  the  ultima  thule  of  our  system.  It  was  cre- 
ated, and  it  exists,  for  business  purposes  and 
protective  purposes,  solely.  Consuls  are  re- 
quired, among  other  things, — first,  to  look  after 
and  protect  generally  the  personal  and  property 
interests  of  traveling  Americans  and  American 
residents  abroad  ;  second,  to  enlist  and  discharge 
sailors  at  seaport  consulates  ;  third,  to  certify 
invoices  and  collect  fees  therefor,  and  adminis- 
ter oaths  and  execute  sundry  legal  commissions 
and  collect  fees  for  the  same  ;  fourth,  in  some 
countries  to  sit  as  judges  and  execute  our  laws 
under  extraterritorial  rights  ;  fifth,  to  examine 
emigrants,  etc.  ;  sixth,  to  report  specially  and 
generally  upon  trade  conditions,  and  to  point 
out  any  and  all  matters  wherein  American  trade 
or  commerce  may  be  benefited. 

RELATION    TO    BUSINESS    INTERESTS. 

Our  consular  service  was  first  established 
by  legislation  enacted  in  1790.  There  was 
no  further  legislation  seriously  affecting  the 
consular  service  until  1856.  Since  1856,  except 
in  the  annual  appropriation  bills,  and  except  in 
occasional  enactments  defining  certain  duties  for 
consuls  in  their  treatment  of  the  interests  of 
American  citizens  at  home  and  abroad,  in  the 
care  of  estates,  etc.,  there  has  been  no  legislation 
down  to  the  present  time.  The  consular  service 
has  not  been  much  altered  since  its  foundation. 
In  the  meantime,  the  business  of  the  country  has 
grown  amazingly.  In  1790,  the  population  of 
the  United  States  was  3,924,214,  our  exports 
were  $19,012,041,  our  imports  $29,200,000  ;  in 
1856,  the  population  of  the  United  States  was 
31,443,321,  our  exports  were  $281,219,423,  our 
imports  $310,432,310;  in  1905,  the  population 
of  the  United  States  was  about  84,000,000,  our 
imports  $1 , 1 79, 1 35,344,  our  exports  $1,626,983,- 
542.  In  addition  to  these  phenomenal  increases 
in  business,  the  tide  of  travel  and  emigration  has 
enormously  developed. 

Our  entire  consular  service  will  now  be  made 
up  of  about  1,100  persons,  including  consuls  of  all 
ranks^  as  well  as  agents,  marshals,  ii|ter| 
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and  clerks.  These  will  be  distributed  among 
700  offices.  These,  again,  will  be  distributed 
geographically  as  follows  :  240  in  North  Amer- 
ica, 84  in  South  America,  264  in  Europe,  50  in 
Asia,  62  in  Africa.  There  wilj  be  consulates- 
general  61,  consulates  252,  consular  agencies 
387.  Our  consular  establishment  has,  in  the 
course  of  a  hundred  years,  by  no  means  in- 
creased in  a  proportionate  ratio  with  the  in- 
crease and  importance  of  the  business  with 
which  it  has  been  called  upon  to  deal.  Dur- 
ing the  last  eighteen  or  twenty  years  there 
has  been  an  increasing  interest  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  consular  service.  This  has 
found  expression  from  time  to  time  in  pub- 
lished articles  in  various  periodicals,  and  further 
expression  in  proposed  legislation,  all  of  which 
has  regularly  failed.  Most  of  the  consular-re- 
form bills  have  been  framed  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  all  the  reforms  desired  were  mere 
matters  of  legislative  initiative,  and  that  all  the 
troubles  in  the  consular  service  could  be  cured 
by  mere  action  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government.  The  criticisms  which  were  passed 
upon  the  Lodge  bill  as  it  finally  went  to  confer- 
ence committee  were  based  chiefly  upon  the  no- 
tion that  it  was  within  the  province  of  Congress 
to  accomplish  all  the  reforms  that  have  been 
through  a  series  of  years  set  out  in  various 
speeches  and  essays  on  the  subject,  whereas  the 
fact  is  that  most  of  the  difficulties  in  the  con- 
sular service  might  have  been  remedied  at  any 
time  by  executive  action,  and  may  now,  at  any 
time,  be  fully  met  by  the  action  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Senate. 

THE    PRESIDENT    HOLDS   THE    APPOINTING    POWER. 

It  is  almost  a  truism  to  say,  and  yet  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  no  act  of  Congress  can  in 
anywise  limit  or  impair,  diminish  or  increase,  or 
in  anywise  affect  the  (Constitutional  prerogatives 
of  the  President  or  of  the  Senate.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Article  II.,  Section  2, 
of  the  United  States  (Constitution,  the  President 
has  an  unlimited  right,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Senate,  to  the  appointment  of  consuls,  and,  by 
the  same  token,  an  unlimited  right  to  remove 
consuls  as  well.  It  is  the  President's  privilege 
and  duty  to  take  the  initiative,  therefore,  in  the 
selection  of  candidates  for  these  appointments, 
and  Presidents  have  been  in  the  habit  of  exer- 
cising this  power  with  considerable  freedom. 
In  discussing  and  considering  this  question  of 
consular  reform  it  must  be  constantly  borne  in 
mind,  in  trying  to  fix  the  responsibility  for  such 
deficiencies  as  are  alleged  to  exist,  that  no  con- 
sul ever  yet  held  a  commission  who  was  not  first 
selected  by  the  President  and  presented  by  the 


President  to  the  Senate  for  approval  and  8al»e> 
quently  approved  by  the  Senate.  The  execntivt 
excuse  for  incapacity,  inefficiency,  lack  of  in- 
tegrity, and  other  faults  which  have  been  alleged 
to  exist  in  individual  consuls  is  that  they  have 
been  appointed  under  pressure  from  the  Senate. 
Whatever  the  source  of  pressure,  the  fact  still  re- 
mains that  the  President's  control  in  the  premises 
is  absolute.  The  first  year  of  Mr.  Cleveland's 
second  term  witnessed  a  change  in  consular  offices 
having  a  salary  of  one  thousand  dollars  and 
upward  in  nine-tenths  of  the  consulates,  Repub- 
licans being  ousted  and  Democrats  being  ap- 
pointed ;  the  first  year  of  Mr.  McKinley's  ad- 
ministration witnessed  a  change  of  238  inatoul 
of  272  consular  appointments  of  the  same  rank 
In  this  case,  the  process  was  reversed, — Demo- 
crats were  ousted  and  Republicans  appointed. 

CONGRESS   CANNOT    IKTERFBRI. 

It  is  a  self-evident  proposition  that  no  gietter 
or  more  vital  improvement  in  the  consular  ser- 
vice can  be  made,  or  could  at  any  time  have 
been  made,  than  the  selection  of  the  best  obtain- 
able men.  This  is  the  law  and  the  PropbeU. 
It  is  the  one  shining  purpose  of  all  attempts  at 
reform,  and  in  passing  be  it  remarked  that  this 
possibility  of  attaining  the  very  l>e8t  possible  re- 
sults has,  since  the  Constitution  was  enacted, 
been  absolutely  within  the  command  of  th* 
President  of  the  United  States.  It  also  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  no  tenure-of -office  act 
that  Congress  could  pass,  no  law  providing  for 
any  examination  of  candidates  for  appointment 
or  describing  any  qualifications  and  attainment! 
that  should  be  required  of  such  candidateG. 
would  stand  the  test  of  judicial  intrepretation. 
In  accordance  with  the  long  line  of  opinions  by 
attorneys-general  and  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  by  the  higher  courts  of  the  several  Statea 
any  such  acts  on  the  part  of  Congress  could  haw 
been  set  aside  at  any  time,  or  ignored  at  anj 
time,  by  any  President  or  Senate  without  tb€ 
violation  on  their  part  of  any  effective  law 
because  such  laws  would  be  in  derogation  o! 
their  Constitutional  rights  and  pi*erogativM 
The  utmost  that  can  be  said  for  any  such  legr-* 
lation  is  that  it  would  afford  a  convenient  de- 
fense and  shelter  for  the  President  behind  whicli 
he  could  defend  himself  from  the  improper  ur- 
gency of  members  of  the  Senate  or  the  improper 
urgency  of  his  political  friends,  but  it  seems  a 
far  cry  to  undertake  to  establish  reforms  by  c<»n 
sciously  violating  the  well-known  provisions  of 
the  United  States  Constitution.  The  Presideni 
might  nominate,  and,  with  the  Senate,  appoint 
a  thousand  consuls  to  any  places  that  h« 
might  deem  wise  and  best,  and  might  prescribe 
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■ules  of  conduct  for  their  guidance,  but  the  Sen- 
ate and  tbe  President  alone,  though  acting  to- 
;etber,  could  not  provide  one  penny  for  the 
apport  of  such  consuls  or  the  maintenance  of 
heir  offices.  Under  the  Constitution,  the  purse- 
trings  are  held  by  the  lower  house,  and  they 
annot  be  loosed  save  by  the  concurrent  action 
f  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Senate,  and 
lie  President.  Having  appointed  any  given 
amber  of  consuls,  with  the  help  of  the  Senate, 
tie  President,  without  the  help  of  the  Senate,  is 
I  liberty  to  remove  them  at  any  instant  after 
ley  have  qualified.     About  all  that  Congress  as 

legislative  body  can  do  is  to  provide  for  the 
lyinent  of  consuls  and  regulate  their  conduct 
1  certain  more  or  less  important  respects  while 
rting  as  consuls.  If  consuls  have  been  ap- 
wnted  for  merely  personal  or  political  reasons, 
id  not  after  rigid  investigation  into  their  char- 
^r  or  fitness,  it  has  been,  in  every  instance, 
mply  because  the  appointing  power  has,  for 
aeons  satisfactory  to  itself,  chosen  so  to  act. 
:  consuls  of  merit  and  ability  have  been  arbitra- 
ly  removed,  the  same  reason  must  be  alleged. 

In  a  recent  conference  held  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
gton  many  distinguished  speakers  urged  that 
WB  be  passed  which  would  make  the  service, 
» far  as  possible,  non-partisan  and  regulate  the 
Dure  of  office  and  establish  a  code  of  require- 
enta,  etc.  At  the  risk  of  repetition,  for  the 
ke  of  enforcing  the  point,  be  it  again  remarked, 
)  one  can  appoint  save  the  President  and  the 
Jnate,  and  no  one  can  remove  save  the  Presi- 
!nt.  No  ♦'  law  "  can  be  passed  that  any  Presi- 
5nt  or  Senate  is  bound  to  respect  to  make  the 
nsular  service  non-partisan,  nor  to  limit  or  ex- 
nd  the  term  of  service.  No  appointment  need 
!  made  to  any  high-grade  office  save  by  promo- 
)n  from  a  lower  grade,  unless  the  President  so 
8ct8,  and  no  appointment  need  be  made  to  the 
west  or  a  low  grade  without  thorough  exami- 
ition,  unless  the  President  so  elects.  No  ap- 
'intment  need  be  made  of  any  man  who  does 
•t  speak,  besides  the  English  language,  one, 
0,  or  three  of  the  other  languages  of  the  earth, 
d  who  is  not  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
inciples  of  international  law  and  consular  pro- 
dure,  unless  the  President  so  elects.  England. 
Jrmany,  and  other  powers  may  regulate  by 
aw,"  not  only  the  salaries,  but  the  qualifica- 
>n8,  examinations,  and  term  of  office,  of  their 
nsuls,  because  in  those  countries  there  is  no 
ch  Constitutional  limitation  as  exists  here.  The 
*t  that  our  Presidents  have  yielded  and  may 
ssibly  continue  to  yield  to  the  pressure  from 
e  Senate  does  not  change  the  fundamental  law. 
le  object  of  all  regulations,  of  course,  is  the 
lection  of  the  best  possible  men,  but  in  the 


end  the  men  must  be  selected,  under  our  Consti- 
tution, by  the  President,  and  not  by  any  exami- 
nation nor  by  any  board  of  examiners.  Any 
President  may  elect  and  consent  to  select  from 
candidates  presented  as  the  result  of  any  system 
of  preparation  or  examination  the  President  him- 
self may  direct,  but  his  act  could  not  bind  any 
successor  in  office.  Congress  might  design  a 
most  complete  and  admirable  system,  but  its 
sole  force  would  be  in  its  appeal  to  public  opinion. ' 
It  would  have  no  legal  sanction  in  any  respect 
wherein  it  trenched  upon  the  Constitutional 
rights  of  the  President  or  Senate  or  both. 

PROVISIONS    OF    THE    NEW    LAW. 

The  Lodge  Act  accomplishes  in  the  way  of 
consular  reform  about  all  that  can  be  independ- 
ently accomplished  by  legislative  action.  Any- 
thing that  remains  to  be  accomplished  in  the  way 
of  desirable  reform  is  already  within  the  powers 
of  the  President,  by  executive  order,  to  estab- 
lish. This  new  law  provides  a  classification  of 
the  various  consulates  upon  the  basis  of  the 
amount  and  quality  of  work  to  be  done  at  each 
consulate.  It  abolishes  some  superfluous  con- 
sulates in  Canada  and  elsewhere.  It  establishes 
some  new  consulates  in  places  where  it  seemed 
desirable  to  establish  them.  As  it  passed  the 
Senate,  a  number  of  consulates-general  were  re- 
duced to  the  rank  of  consul,  but  in  actual  prac-  •^ 
tice  there  is  no  distinction  between  a  consul  and 
a  consul-general  save  the  high-sounding  title. 
Because  of  the  social  importance  intimately  re- 
lated with  national  dignity  and  possible  com- 
mercial advantage  alleged  to  be  connected  with 
the  title  of  consul-general,  and  because  the  friends 
of  the  consuls-general  who  would  lose  by  the 
Senate  bill  the  luster  of  the  more  highly  sound- 
ing title  objected  to  the  Senate  changes,  the 
House  of  Representatives  restored  the  titles  to 
their  previous  condition.  This  law  abolishes 
the  privilege  so  long  possessed  and  so  often 
abused  by  consuls  of  retaining  fees  for  services 
rendered.  It  also  forbids  consuls  to  practise  law 
or  engage  in  any  kind  of  business.  In  lieu  of 
this  deprivation  the  salaries  of  the  consuls  have 
been  increased,  so  that  under  the  new  law  they 
will,  in  most  instances,  be  slightly  larger  than 
their  present  salaries  plus  their  present  fees, 
which  they  are  allowed  to  retain.  In  a  few  places 
like  London,  for  instance,  where  our  consuls  were 
getting  an  income  wholly  out  of  proportion  to 
their  work,  the  salaries  have  been  decreased.  The 
salaries  of  the  consuls  in  the  Oriental  stations 
have  been  increased  to  a  greater  extent  than  sal- 
aries elsewhere  because  it  is  expected  that  those 
offices  will  be  called  upon  to  perform  increasing 
labor  from  year  to  year.         Digitized  by  V^OOQ IC 
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BRITISH    AND    AMERICAN    SERVICES    COMPARED 
AS    TO    COST. 

At  til  is  point  it  may  be  instructive  to  com- 
pare the  net  cost  of  our  service  with  the  net 
cost  of  the  consular  service  of  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  and  France.  The  last  years  for  which 
official  information  is  available  for  these  coun- 
tries are  1896,  1897,  and  1898.  The  excess  of 
expenditures  over  receipts  were,  in  1896, — for 
France,  $1,090,083;  Great  Britain,  $643,317; 
United  States,  $70,420  ;  in  1897  and  1898,  for 
Germany,  $674,800.  To  further  illustrate  the 
contrast,  and  to  better  illustrate  it,  attention  is 
called  at  this  point  to  a  table  collated  and  com- 
piled from  the  latest  obtainable  sources  showing 
the  amounts  of  money  devoted  to  the  use  of 
twenty  different  consulates  by  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States. 


the  intimate  facts  of  export  and  import  ami  %vr 
concerned  with  every  endeavor  for  the  expans!  a 
and  improvement  of  American  trade,  the  in 
portance  of  this  change  will  be  better  und^r 
stood.  And  the  need  of  this  change  will  W 
better  understood  when  the  fact  is  recalled  tU: 
there  are  one  hundred  and  seventy -six  vice  an. 
deputy  consuls  in  important  offices  who  ^r-^ 
neither  American-born  nor  naturalized  Aciei 
can  citizens. 

THE    NEW    SYSTEM    OP    INSPECTION   AND  ACDIT 

The  law  further  provides  (and  this  is  one  : 
the  most  important  steps  toward  reform  in  ili^ 
law,  and  one  of  the  most  important  steps  th: 
could  be  taken  either  with  or  without  a  ia^ 
that  there  shall  be  five  consuls-general  appc.iu^^ 
as  traveling  auditors  and  inspectors,  wh^f 
duty  it  shall  be  thoroughly  to  inspect,  by  [-^^ 


OOMPAIIATIVE  STATEMENT  Or  EXISTING  SALARIES  AND  ALLOWANCES  IN  THE  AMERICAN  AND  BRITISH  CONSULAR  StBTXm | 


Place. 


American  service. 


Salary. 


$3,000 
2,000 
3,500 
6,000 
3,000 
5,000 
4,000 
4,000 
3,000 
3,500 
4,000 
3,600 
3,000 
6,000 


6,000 
6,000 
3,000 


Total 
compensation. 


$3,197.23 
4,146je2 
4,266J» 
6,312.00 
3,510.50 
6,5d5.40 
4,422.14 
4,311.60 
4,314.47 
7,049.32 
6,208.85 
4,269.50 
3,287.60 
«,019.16 


17,167.76 
7,976.76 
4,697.71 


Office 
allowance. 


$1,500 
1,660 
2,700 
3,550 
1,360 

10,000 
7,175 
2,200 
2,a50 
3,150 
6,200 
1,400 
1,750 
6,600 


11,625 
4,100 
3,100 


British  serrioe. 


Salary. 


$4,806.60 
4,866.50 
4,866.60 
6,353.16 
4,379.85 
7,299.76 
6,839.80 
3,888.20 
3,830.20 
6,839.80 
4,866.60 
4,136.52 
4,866.50 
3,898.20 
9,733.00 
6,a53.16 
6,839.80 


Office 
allowance. 


House  rest 


$5,566.47 

973.30 

5.839.80 

9.489.67 

6,K©.lfi 

12.896.22 
4,86t».50 
4,650.17 
3.839J80 
6,813.00 
6.058.79 
3,747.25 
3,W9.87 

14,596.49 

16,816.12 
4,379.85 
6,012.49 


|9XTt 


l,7T«i: 


(0) 


l9ia«(' 

486.fi 
1,4S8JB 


I 


The  foregoing  offices  are  talLen  at  random  merely  to  show  how  our  offices  compare  with  those  of  Great  Briuin  w 
salaries  and  allowances. 

At  Shanghai,  Canton,  Yokohama,  and  Constantinople,  the  British  Government  furnishes  its  consuls  with  fully  equirj*"^ 
offices  in  addition  to  the  amount  of  the  office  allowance  above  given. 

(a)  A  house  is  furnished  by  the  government  for  the  residence  of  the  consul-general  and  the  vice-consul. 

(h)  A  house  is  furnished  by  the  government  for  the  residence  of  the  consul-general. 

The  item  of  house  rent  is  for  the  personal  residences  of  consuls  and  vice-consuls. 


THE    REQUIREMENT    OF    AMERICAN    BIRTH. 

This  law  further  makes  it  imperative  for  con- 
suls to  perform  certain  services  which  heretofore 
they  have  performed  voluntarily,  but  for  a  fee. 
The  law  further  requires  that  all  clerks  or  as- 
sistants, or  consuls  or  agents,  receiving  one  thou- 
sand dollars  in  gold  per  year,  or  more,  shall  be 
Americans.  At  first  this  would  not  seem  to  be 
an  important  change,  but  when  it  is  remembered 
that  our  consuls  should  be  American  in  spirit 
and  in  sympathy  because  they  have  to  do  with 


sonal  visit  and  examination,  each  consulaw  i* 
least  once  in  two  years  and  report,  in 
to  the  Department  of  State  the  resul 
investigation.  It  seems  amazing  that 
ment  which  covers  so  much  groun 
involves  such  vast  interests,  whose  € 
are  scattered  in  such  remote  portioi 
earth,  so  far  beyond  easy  reach,  shot; 
have  been  provided  with  a  system  of  i 
and  audit.  The  State  Department 
President  have,  up  to  the  present  ti: 
obliged   to   depend    upon    chance  ^5^^ 
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from  travelers,    or   upon   people   with   alleged 
grievances,    or   upon    occasional   reports   from 
visiting  naval  oflScers,  for  information  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  affairs  of  different  consu- 
lates were  actually  being  conducted .    The  national 
banks  have  38  inspectors  at  an  annual  cost  to 
the  banks  of  $388,309.    The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  employs  25  inspectors  of  safety  ap- 
pliances at  a  cost,  annually,  of  $85,000.     The 
postoflSce  inspectors  number  226,  and  the  an- 
nual cost  is  $600,000.     This  bill  proposes  ^vq 
inspectors  at  an  estimated  annual  cost  of  $40,- 
000, — $5,000  a  year  each  for  salary,  and  $3,000 
for  possible    traveling  expenses  while  actually 
traveling  under  direction  of  the  department.     It 
is  proposed   that  they  shall    be   distributed   as 
follows :    one  to   Europe,  one  to   Asia,   one  to 
Africa,  one  to  South  America,  and  one  to  North 
America.     This  actual  survey  of  the  entire  ser- 
vice  by  trained   experts  coming  into  personal 
contact  with  all  the  consuls  and  consulates,  and 
conveying  from  office  to  office  the  points  of  ex- 
cellence as  they  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the 
very  best  conducted  administration  by  the  very 
best   consulates,   cannot  but  be  of  inestimable 
value  to  the  whole  service.     Not  only  will  such 
supervision  prove  a  great  restraint  upon  care- 
less or  wasteful  methods,  but  it  will  serve  as  an 
admirable   corrective   upon   all  of   the    various 
abuses  to  which  consuls  may  be  prone,    and  a 
most  invaluable  aid  to  the  Depai*tinent  of  State 
and  the  President  in  furnishing  exact  and  un- 
prejudiced and  regular  information  pertaining 
to    the   entire   personnel   and    conduct   of   the 
entire  consular  establishment.     The  cost  of  tlie 
service  to  the  United  States  of  its  consular  sys- 
tem, after  deducting  the  fees  that  are  regular- 
ly  turned    into    the   Treasury,  was,    last   year, 
$144,152.60;  in   1903,  it   was  only  $26,125.12, 
the  deficiency  depending  upon  the  amount  of 
business.     This  law  will  increase  the    net  cost 
by  $169,000.     It  is  expected  that  with  the  im- 
proved efficiency  resulting  from  the  rearrange 
ment  of  the  service  under  this  bill,  and  from 
the  sliding  scale  of  fees  to  be  charged  for  ser- 
vices abroad,  the  consular  service  will  be  self- 
supporting,   or  nearly  so,  a  result  which  is  of 
itself    satisfactory,  but  which  ouglit  not  to  be 
made  the  chief  object  of  concern. 

Under  this  act,  the  President  is  given  the 
power  to  detail  any  consul  to  act  as  deputy- 
consul-general,  vice-consul-general,  deputy-con- 
sul, or  vice-consul  without  having  to  submit  the 
detail  to  the  Senate  for  confirmation,  without 
change  of  salary,  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
six  months.  This  would  meet  any  sudden  emer- 
gency from  war  or  unexpected  trade -develop- 
ment. 


RELATIVE    EFFICIENCY    OP    AMERICAN   CONSULS. 

These  steps  are  short  steps,  but  by  no  means 
SO  unimportant  as  has  been  represented,  toward 
an  improved  consular  service.  The  other  steps, 
— steps  which  have  for  their  object  the  ascer- 
taining of  the  personal  character  and  personal 
attainments  and  personal  skill  of  the  individual 
who  is  to  be  consul  at  any  particular  place, — 
must  be  taken  by  the  President  and  the  Senate. 
Congress  cannot  legally  relieve  the  President  or 
the  Senate  from  this  duty  and  all  that  it  implies. 
In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  consider 
for  a  moment  the  real  relative  efficiency  of  the 
consular  service  of  the  United  States.  That 
men  poorly  prepared  have  been,  from  time  to 
time,  admitted  to  the  service,  it  would  be  folly 
to  deny.  That  men,  from  time  to  time,  have 
betrayed  the  trust  reposed  in  them,  it  would 
also  be  folly  to  deny.  Such  men,  however,  find 
admission  to  almost  all  services  in  almost  all 
nations.  The  average  integrity,  the  average 
ability,  the  average  capacity,  and  the  average 
efficiency  of  the  American  consuls  is,  by  com- 
mon consent,  second  to  none  in  the  world. 
When  the  so-called  American  invasion  of  in- 
dustrial Europe  and  of  Asia  and  of  Africa  and 
South  America  was  taking  on  such  promising 
and  alluring  proportions  in  the  closing  years  of 
the  nineteenth  century  there  was  much  comment 
in  the  German  and  English  press  upon  the  su- 
perior efl5ciency  of  the  American  consuls,  who, 
taken  from  the  ranks  of  politicians  and  journal- 
ists, many  of  them  having  touched  American 
life  at  every  point,  seemed  to  be,  it  was  alleged, 
more  wide-awake,  and  more  practical,  and  more 
thorough  in  pursuing  the  duties  of  their  office 
for  the  good  of  the  manufacturers  of  their  coun- 
try than  the  consuls  of  other  nations.  It  was 
understood  then,  and  it  is  admitted  now,  that 
long  preparation  by  the  study  of  foreign  lan- 
guages, of  international  law,  of  methods  of  proce- 
dure, of  course,  was  of  advantage  in  a  way.  It 
was  understood  then,  and  admitted,  that  the  con- 
suls of  other  nations  were  better  paid  and  gen- 
erally better  equipped  socially  to  attend  social 
functions  and  to  meet  the  requirements  of  polite 
society,  in  many  instances,  than  the  consuls  of 
the  United  States. 

It  is  unhappily  true  that  our  consuls  have 
been,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  shabbily, 
almost  shamefully,  underpaid.  It  is  true  they 
do  not  have,  and  never  have  had,  whatever  in- 
ducements grow  out  of  the  consciousness  of  hold- 
ing a  life  tenure ;  but  there  are  two  sides  to  this 
question  of  life  tenure.  It  does  not  always  fol- 
low that  a  life  tenure  increases  the  activity  or 
the   efficiency   of  the  happy   possessors  of  the 
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same.  It  frequently  results  in  taking  away  the 
spur  of  ambition.  It  has  often  happened  in  the 
American  service  that  the  mere  knowledge  that 
an  appointment  was  likely  to  be  recalled  or  can- 
celled after  four  years  was  a  stimulus  to  a  consul 
to  make  such  a  record  that  no  administration 
could  well  afford  to  remove  him.  Nothing  could 
be  more  cruel  or  unjust  than  sweeping  condem- 
nation of  the  character,  of  the  ability,  or  of  the 
efficiency  of  American  consuls  and  the  American 
consular  service.  Such  criticism  is  not  made  by 
those  who  are  actually  informed  of  the  real  work 
of  the  service.  It  is  made  generally  by  people 
who  confound  the  purposes  of  the  consular  ser- 
vice with  their  own  personal  or  social  require- 
ments, and  who  do  not  understand  that  consuls 
are  maintained  abroad  for  business,  and  not  for 
pleasure.  Sometimes  worthy  travelers  comment 
in  severe  terms  upon  consuls  who  have  not  met 
their  exacting  taste  in  manners  or  in  dress. 
Sometimes  a  drastic  condemnation  of  the  entire 
system  will  be  based  upon  one  or  two  unpleas- , 
ant  personal  experiences.  Our  homespun  and 
practical  and  efficient  consuls  are  contrasted  as 
to  style  of  living  and  dressing  and  entertaining 
with  the  consuls  of  other  nations  who  enjoy  a 
life  tenure,  and  who  may  be, — nay,  who  gen- 
erally are, — vastly  better  paid. 

No  doubt  our  system  can  be  improved.  No 
daubt  it  is  improving.  Very  much  has  been 
done  to  improve  the  service  under  the  able  ad- 
ministration of  President  Roosevelt.  Nothing, 
however,  but  the  very  best  in  all  respects  will 
finally  satisfy  American  pride,  American  busi- 
ness needs,  and  American  common  sense.  Our 
export  trade  is  bound  to  increase.  It  is  more 
than  likely  to  increase  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
Manufacturing  establishments  are  increasing 
rapidly  in  number  and  equipment  and  output, 
and  while  we  are  to  day  not  exporting  over  4 
per  cent,  of  our  manufactured  goods,  presently 
we  shall  be  exporting  25  or  50  per  cent.,  and 
the  consular  system  should  be  put  in  readiness 
now,  in  time  to  meet  the  strain  of  this  increased 
business  and  to  cooperate  with  our  merchants 
and  traders,  small  and  great,  in  finding  and  hold- 
ing new  markets.  The  consular  service  even  as 
now  constituted  and  conducted  is,  and  has  been 
for  a  number  of  years,  more  keenly  alive  to 
foreign  conditions  and  foreign  opportunities 
than  our  exporters  and  manufacturers,  for  whom, 
primj*rily,  the  service  exists.  But  the  consular 
service  cannot  do  it  all.  Consuls  can  see  and 
'  describe  conditions  ;  they  can,  and  do,  send  in 
frequent,  thorough,  and  excellent  reports,  but 
they  cannot  succeed  always  in  persuading  our 
home  people  to  adopt  their  repeated  and  urgent 
sugs^estions  or  heed  their  urgent  and  repeated 


warnings.  It  should  be  remembered  and  brought 
forward  as  a  matter  w.orthy  of  generous  cod 
sideration,  in  this  connection,  that  American 
manufacturers  and  American  merchants  have 
not  always  used  to  the  best  advantage,  in  the 
most  intelligent  manner,  the  material  which 
American  consuls  have  placed  before  tbem.  It 
is  not  the  business  or  duty  of  a  consul  to  bt"  a 
mercantile  drummer  or  the  ad vance  agoit  lo^ 
any  particular  line  of  goods,  and  the  g«^t  tner 
chants  and  manufacturers  of  the  United  State^ 
would  readily  admit  this  proposition.  Thm- 
who  are  most  familiar  with  the  conditions  abroad, 
especially  in  China  and  South  America  and  Ten 
tral  America  and  Africa,  where  conditions  of 
transportation  are  very  different  from  those  in 
America,  almost  uniformly  report  that  our  manu 
facturers  and  merchants  pay  insufficient  atten 
tion  to  the  peculiar  needs,  and  tlie  peculiar  tasles. 
and  the  peculiar  wants  of  these  remote  com 
muni  ties.  It  seems  that  they  do  not  study  wiili 
sufficient  thoroughness  foreign  idiosyncrasiei 
and  that  they  do  not  pack  their  goods  in  the 
right  shape  or  in  the  proper  manner ;  and  ibi 
they  do  not  manufacture  their  goods  with  ade- 
quate regard  to  the  immediate  necessities,  wante. 
and  peculiarities  of  particular  markets. 

It  seems  proper  to  protest  also  against  tie 
cheap  and  easy  criticism  that  politicians,  assucl. 
have  had  some  sinister  effect  upon  the  consular 
service,  or  have  in  some  way  emasculated  or  de^ 
feated  for  selfish  or  partisan  reasons  the  legis'.Ji 
tion  which  has  been,  from  time  to  time,  \^r<y 
posed.  Unless  the  term  **  politicians  "  has  Ix^n 
intended  to  be  synonymous  for  members  of  tl^^ 
United  States  Senate,  it  is  difficult  to  regani  iIj? 
criticism  with  patience.  The  difficulty  is  that  in 
the  consular  service  and  in  legislation  affecting: 
the  consular  service  we  are  confronted  with  tb 
same  trouble  that  meets  us  at  every  other  turn 
in  life, — to  wit,  we  have  to  deal  with  men  a^ 
they  are,  and  not  with  men  as  they  ought  to  U 
No  President  ever  deliberately  sent  a  bad  man 
to  represent  this  country  abroad.  No  President 
ever  deliberately  recommended  an  incompett'nt 
man  to  represent  this  country  in  any  foreign 
consulate,  and  no  Senate  ever  consciously  (vn 
firmed  the  appointment  of  any  American  unfii 
for  his  position.  It  must  be  admitted  that  \^^- 
sonal  favorites,  that  favorites  of  powerful  inter 
ests,  that  political  adherents  of  one  or  the  other 
of  the  great  parties, — largely  because  they  vtre 
such  adherents, — have  been  accepted,  in  timt^ 
gone  by,  without  sufficient  investigation,  w^i 
without  sufficiently  thorough  probation.  A  ga:nsi 
this  sort  of  abuse,  the  one  bulwark  and  the  "ce 
barrier  that  the  Constitution  has  erected  is  tb« 
united  action  p{  %tileff§j^i29^  ^^^  ^^*^  Senate 


A  TYPICAL  YANKEE  FISHINO  STATION  ON  THE  NEWFOUNDLAND  COAST. 


NEW  ENGLAND'S  DEEP-SEA  FISHING  INTERESTS. 


BY  P.   T.   M'GRATH. 
(Editor  of  the  St.  John's,  N.  F.,  Herald.) 


THE  New  England  fisheries  are  the  most  im- 
portant branch  of  the  American  fishing 
industry,  the  aggregate  value  of  their  annual 
catch  being  about  $10,000,000,  or  one-fourth  of 
the  value  of  the  total  catch  of  the  United  States, 
including  the  lake  and  river  fisheries,  the  Pacific 
fisheries,  and  the  Southern  oyster  fishery.  It 
is  a  noteworthy  circumstance  that  the  British 
Isles  produce  fish  every  year  to  the  value  of 
140,000,000,  with  a  population  of  about  as  many 
people,  while  the  United  States,  with  twice  the 
population,  reaps  a  finny  harvest  of  only  about 
the  same  value.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  close 
proximity  of  every  portion  of  these  islands  to 
the  seaboard,  whereas  vast  areas  of  the  Ameri- 
can States  are  hopelessly  remote  from  access  to 
the  sea,  or  from  enjoying,  sea  fish  as  food  save 
in  its  most  crudely  preserved  forms,  as  science 
lias  not  yet  grappled  with  the  problem  of  treat- 
ing it  in  a  more  modern  and  effective  fashion. 

The  deep -jea  branch  of  the  New  England  fish- 
eries,— most  of  the  vessels  prosecuting  which 
hail  from  Gloucester,  Mass., — is  engaged  in  by 
some  400  schooners,  carrying  8,000  men,  and 
operating  on  the  submarine  shallows,  or  "banks," 
stretching  northward  from  Cape  Cod  to  New- 
foundland, and  thence  to  Labrador.  The  inshore 
fishery  is  prosecuted  by  about  14,000  persons, 
this  figure  including  those  engaged  in  the  great 
lobster  industry  of  Maine,  while  14,000  more  are 


employed  in  the  subsidiary  avocations  incident 
to  the  drying,  curing,  preserving,  canning,  or 
otherwise  converting  into  marketable  commodi- 
ties the  products  of  the  ocean  harvest.  If  these 
36,000  persons  are  regarded,  as  they  doubtless 
probably  should  be,  as  representing,  in  the  main, 
so  many  distinct  families  depending  upon  the 
fisheries  for  a  livelihood,  it  is  easy  to  see  why 
the  fisheries  question  is  so  vital  a  one  in  New 
England. 

The  deep-sea  fisheries  yield  about  $4,000,000 
worth  of  cod,  haddock,  halibut,  mackerel,  and 
other  fishes  every  season,  and  if  the  stability  of 
this  enterprise  were  to  be  undermined  from  any 
cause  the  result  would  be  disastrous  to  Glouces- 
ter, which  depends  almost  entirely  on  the  fish- 
eries for  support.  The  "  Yankee  fisherman,"  as 
a  class,  has  two  aims  in  vi^w, — first,  to  prevent 
the  free  entry  of  foreign-caught  fish  on  an  equal- 
ity with  his  own,  lest  tlie  resulting  competition 
prove  harmful  to  him  financially  ;  and,  secondly, 
to  keep  Newfoundland  and  Canada  apart,  for,  as 
it  has  been  aptly  said,  ''the  day  Newfoundland 
unites  with  Canada,  that  day  Gloucester  can  put 
up  its  shutters."  The  explanation  is  that  then 
the  control  of  the  territorial  waters  and  the  in- 
shore fisheries  would  pass  from  the  ministry  at 
St.  John's  to  that  at  Ottawa,  and  Canada  would 
administer  the  whole  Atlantic  seaboard  north  of 
Fundy  Bay,  and  be  abj^Cgfjo  Jj^e^  ^^^^^fja^Jj^d's 
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specially  advantageous  position  respecting  this 
fishery  dispute  to  secure  substantial  benefits  for 
the  whole  Dominion. 

It  is,  thus,  easy  to  understand  the  attitude  of 
the  rival  schools  of  political  economists  who  have 
imparted  such  gravity  to  this  issue.  The  **  Reci- 
procity ists,"  like  Whitney  and  Foss,  quote  illu- 
minative statistics  to  prove  that,  despite  the  pro- 
tection it  enjoys,  the  fishing  industry  has  made 
the  least  progress  of  any  in  New  England  the 
past  hundred  years,  and  ask  why  should  the  peo- 
ple all  over  the  Union  be  taxed  on  their  fish 
food  to  support  the  comparatively  small  number 
in  New  England  depending  on  the  fisheries  ; 
while  *' Protectionists,"  like  Lodge  and  Gardner, 
dilate  upon  the  part  the  fishermen  played  in 
the  past  in  recruiting  the  American  navy,  argue 
that  the  same  use  can  be  made  of  this  material 
now,  and  proclaim  that  the  weal  or  woe  of  the 
republic  may  yet  rest  upon  the  point  whether 
the  fishing  industry  on  these  northern  banks  is 
maintained  by  protection  or  allowed  to  decay 
through  free  trade. 


A  GLOUCESTER  FISHING  VESSEL. 

The  result  of  the  first  year's  enforcement  of 
the  Newfoundland  Bait  Act  against  the  New 
England  fisherfolk,  because  of  the  burking  of 
tlie  Bond-Hay  treaty  by  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, has  amply  justified  the  adoption  of  this  re- 
taliatory policy,  in  the  opinion  of  the  colonial 
cabinet.  The  codfishing  trawlers  from  Glouces- 
ter who  operated  on  the  Grand  Banks  were 
excluded  from  the  bait  areas  on  our  east  and 
south  coasts  during  the  summer  of  1905,  and 
the  herring  vessels  from  the  same  port  which 
sought  cargoes  on  our  west  coast  in  November 
and  December  were  equally  unfortunate,  only 
fifteen    loading  there   the   past  season,  against 


fifty-five  in  1904,  a  result  mainly  due  to  the  col. 
ony's  restrictive  regulations,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  American  citizens  have  fishing  rights  there 
under  the  treaty  of  1818  and  fully  exercised 
them  now,  the  British  warship  Latona  being 
dispatched  there  to  see  that  they  suffered  no  in- 
terruption. Still,  Newfoundland  could,  and  did, 
prevent  her  own  people  from  selling  to  or  work- 
ing with  the  Americans,  and  the  latter's  open- 
tions  were  a  complete  failure.  The  British  and 
American  governments  are  endeavoring  to  effect 
a  settlement  of  this  difficulty  by  diplomatic  over- 
tures, and  during  the  next  few  months  some  so- 
lution may  be  reached  which  will  dissipate  the 
danger  of  physical  conflict  that  is  interwoven 
with  the  problem  as  it  now  exists. 

Despite,  however,  this  issue  in  statecraft  and 
economics,  every  Newfoundlander  has  the  pro- 
foundest  admiration  for  these  Yankee  fisher- 
men,— first,  because  of  pride  of  class,  which 
makes  sailormen  brothers  the  world  over  ;  then, 
because  of  the  respect  for  seafaring  courage 
which  their  exploits  evoke  in  a  people  them- 
selves renowned  for  their  nautical  prowess  ;  and, 
finally,  because  of  actual  kinship,  great  numbers 
of  the  fisherfolk  who  crew  these  American  fish- 
boats  being  natives  of  this  **Terranovan  isle/' 
The  New  England  fishing  fleet  comprises  about 
400  vessels,  ere  wed  by  some  6,000  men,  and 
probably  one-fourth  are  Newfoundlanders,  as 
many  more  Nova  Scotians,  and  the  remainvier 
Scandinavians,  Portuguese,  French,  and  native- 
born  Americans.  Probably  none,  among  all 
those  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  follow  an 
occupation  so  surcharged  with  hardship  and 
peril,  so  nerve-racking  and  strength-sapping,  so 
pregnant  with  disaster  and  death,  as  that  in 
which  these  men  are  engaged.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  the  fleet  operate  along  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board, from  the  Delaware  capes,  where  they  first 
strike  the  elusive  mackerel,  northward  past  ••  tie 
dreaded  shoals  of  Georges,'*  with  its  cusk,  hake, 
and  haddock,  to  the  famous  Grand  Banks  of 
Newfoundland,  the  home  of  the  lordly  coA 
This  is  an  ocean  area  every  mile  of  which  is 
crossed  by  steamers  great  and  small, — linera. 
freighters,  trampers,  and  vagabonds,  inlK)und 
and  outbound,  on  all  kinds  of  courses.  The  fish- 
ing-grounds are  often  veiled  in  fogs  or  swept  hj 
storms,  during  which  conditions,  or  in  the  gloom 
of  night,  collisions  are  frequent,  and  the  racing, 
towering  monsters  run  down  and  shatter  with 
their  steel-clad  prows  the  midget  fishing  smacks 
which  may  lie  across  their  road.  Farther  north 
the  peril  of  iceberg  and  floe  is  encountered  bj 
the  schooners  which  work  their  way  up  toward 
Labrador  and  then  along  to  distant  Greenland 
for  fares  of  the  tasty  halibut,  which  they  wrest 
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PREPARING   FOU  A  CRUISE. 

(Loading  ice  aboard  a  llshing  schooner  in  the  harbor  of  Gloucester,  Mass.) 


by  sheer  pluck  and  daring  from  the  frigid  polar 
St»as.  facing  tlie  menace  of  an  arctic  nip  amid 
tlie  fioes  or  a  stroke  from  a  ponderous  berg  as 
it  steals  silently  past  on  the  breast  of  the  south- 
moving  current. 

In  all  these  sections  of  the  North  Atlantic 
tlje.se  venturesome  fisherfolk  are  to  be  found  the 
jjreater  part  of  tije  year,  pursuing  their  hazard- 
ous quest  for  the  ocean's  finny  wealth.  Tliey 
battle  with  the  most  furious  tempests  whicli 
liarry  tliese  northern  waters,  and  defy  alike  the 
hazards  of  midwinter  blizzards  and  midsummer 
tornadoes,  grind  ice  floes  and  menacing  fogs,  rac- 
ing steamships  and  low-lying  derelicts,  and  the 
horrors  attendant  upon  being  cast  away  in  their 
dories  upon  the  face  of  this  peril-strewn  sea. 

All  branches  of  their  fishery  are  prosecuted 
solely  by  wooden  vessels  not  exceeding  150 
tons'  register,  and  carrying  at  most  twenty  men. 
In  such  tiny  smacks  these  fearless  voyagers 
Iiave  traversed  most  of  the  seven  seas, — some 
going  as  far  as  South  Africa  to  ex]>eriment  on 
the  led  ires  of!  Cape  Town,  others  seining  mack 
rrel  -off  the  Irish  coast,  more  venturing  amid 
the  icy  fastnesses  of  Hudson  Hay  to  capture  the 
mighty  l>owhead  whale,  and  still  others  round- 


ing Cape  Horn  and  si)eeding  tlieir  way  to  far 
Alaska  to  share  in  the  harvest  of  seals  and  fish 
from  the  almost  untouched  areas  of  the  North 
Pacific.  Tlie  life  is  one  which  none  but  men  of 
unflinching  courage  could  embrace,  and  he  who 
lacks  it  never  makes  a  second  voyage,  for  every 
phase  of  the  occupation  is  marked  with  adven- 
turous incidents  that  must  test  the  fiber  of  even 
the  8trong(»st. 

Among  the  deadliest  perils  they  encounter  is 
that  of  their  vessels  being  run  down  and  sunk 
by  ocean  steamships  racing  through  tlie  fogs. 
Usually  they  are  upon  the  little  crafts  before 
their  presence  is  realized,  and  as  the  smacks  are 
but  as  cockboats  beside  these  gigantic  flyers,  the 
jar  of  impact  in  sinking  one  is  scarcely  felt  by 
the  massive  steel  fabric,  and  smack  and  crew  are 
sent  to  the  bottom  ere  an  effort  can  be  matie  to 
save  them.  Never  a  year  passes  without  several 
standi  "bankers"  being  s(mt  to  the  bottom  from 
this  cause,  and  at  present  the  French  (Govern- 
ment is  urging  an  international  conference  with 
a  view  to  having  ocean  steamers  avoid  the  (xrand 
l^anks  altogether,  France  having  the  largest 
fishing  fleet  there,  and  the  annual  death  roll 
being  an  appalling  one. 
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CODFISH  ON  A  VESSEl/S  DECK. 

While  fishing  the  bankers  always  lie  at  an- 
chor,   the    shallows    being    but    forty    or    fifty 
fathoms  under  water,  and  the  crafts  are  moored 
by  stout  liempen  cables,  which  prevent  the  bows 
being  damaged  by  the  ceaseless  pitching  of  the 
hulls  in  the  ground  swell  and  also  enable  them 
to   cut  clear  if  any  danger  impends.     During 
thick  fogs  and  on  dark  nights  they  are  supposed 
to  sound  horns  and  ring  bells  ;  but  often  when 
tired,  after  days  of  arduous  toil,  the  crews  disre- 
gard  these  precautions,  pre- 
ferring the  risk  of  mishap  to 
loss  of  sleep  ;  and  most  of 
the     tragedies     among    the 
banking   fleet   occur  in  the 
early  morning  hours,   when 
vigilance  is  relaxed  on  liner 
and  trawler  alike,  and  when 
the  veil   of   mist   hides  the 
menace  of  the  oncoming  jug- 
gernaut.     On  the  racer's 
lofty  decks  no  passengers  are 
grouped,  and   the  hapless 
creatures  on  the  smack  be- 
low are  sent  to  tlieir  last  ac- 
count with  none  to  tell  the 
story  of  their  dreadful  fate. 

Derelicts  also  frequently 
destroy  bankers,  the  half- 
sunken  hulls  coming  into  vi- 
olent contact  with  the  fisher- 
boats  and  shattering  tliese 
into  a  mere  raffle  of  broken 
timbers  ;  and  colliding  with 
icebergs  and  floes  causes  the 


loss  of  many  more  vessels. 
The  Grand  Banks  are  thick- 
ly studded  with  these  crys- 
tal islets  at  all  seasons,  and 
as  t]  : 

in  qi  t 

fish  ) 

a  be  r 

sunl 

witl  1 

loss 

T  s 

whi<  s 

from  time  to  time  are  an 
otlier  potent  source  of  .trag 
edy  among  the  Yankee 
bank  men.  The  Galveston 
liurricane  spent  its  final  furv 
on  the  Grand  Banks  an.i 
sent  to  the  bottom  over  2"'' 
vessels  and  300  men.  A  sin- 
gle gale  on  Georges  Bank  has 
mean  165.     The 

6th  of  June  storm,  in  188  57  vessels 

of  all  nationalities  and  cost  ives.  while 

4  0  smacks  were  cast  ashoi  gg^d  coast 

of   Newfoundland.     AVhe  rms   occur 

vessels  are  often  sunk  at  'ings.  with 

all  hands,  by  a  single  mighty  comt»er  over- 
whelming them.  Others  drag  their  anchors, 
collide  with  consorts,  and  are  quickly  engulfed. 
Some  are  turned  bottom  up  ;  others  are  disiuast-ed 
and  razed  ;  more  have  their  decks  swept  of  crews 


A  TYPICAL  CREW  OP  A  OLOUCESTKR  FISHING  VE88KL.  T 
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UNLOADING  AND  WEIGHING  CODFISH  IN  THE  HARBOR  OF  GIXJUCESTER. 


and  become  derelicts  ;  more  escape  after  the 
most  amazing  experiences.  A  few  will  make 
for  land,  only,  perhaps,  to  be  wrecked  with  all 
hands  in  sight  of  their  very  homes  ;  others  run 
seaward  and  perish  with  none  to  tell  how,  or 
are  rescued  by  some  steamer  along  the  great 
trade  route  many  days  after.  For  the  past 
fifty  years  Gloucester  has  averaged  more  than 
one  hundred  lives  annually  lost  from  among  her 
fishing  fleet  from  various  causes.  The  Cora 
McKay,  a  splendid  new  ship,  never  came  back 
with  her  twenty-two  men  ;  the  Emulator  struck 
on  a  north-shore  reef  and  but  two  out  of  eight- 
een were  rescued.  Thus  it  goes,  year  after 
year,  the  Storm  King  taking  his  ample  toll. 

In  these  off-shore  gales,  when  vessels  are  the 
mere  sport  of  the  elements,  woe  betide  the  luck- 
less wights  who  ar^  caught  by  the  tempest 
when  afar  in  tbeir  dories  at  work  upon  their 
trawls,  for  unless  they  can  reach  some  sheltering 
deck  their  doom  is  sealed.  Trawls  are  long 
ropes  to  which,  at  intervals  of  a  yard,  are  at- 
tached smaller  lines  terminating  in  a  hook  that 
is  baited  ii|  attract  the  fish.  A  trawl  usually 
contains  pil|^  thousand  hooks,  and  is  set  in  the 
sea  somefeiBtance  from  the  vessel,  being  moored 
at  each  end  by  an  anchor  and  a  buoy.     The 


trawla  radiate  from  a  vessel  like  spokes  from  a 
whefel-hub,  and  each  trawl  is  **  tended"  by  a  dory 
containing  two  men,  who  bait  the  hooks  daily 
after  clearing  them  of  their  catch.  A  dory  is 
a  small  flat-bottomed  boat  so  constructed  that 
several  will  sit  into  each  other,  thus  saving 
space  on  the  schooner's  deck.  No  more  hazard- 
ous pursuit  could  be  imagined  than  that  of  these 
dorymen,  remote  from  their  smacks  when  storms 
beset  them  or  blinding  fogs  enshroud. 

Dories  do,  of  course,  occasionally  survive  these 
gales,  and  the  men  reach  land  or  some  passing 
craft,  but  the  path  of  a  storm  can  always  be 
traced  by  the  upturned  dories  and  the  dead 
bodies  which  attest  its  ravages  ;  and  the  lot  of 
a  rescued  doryman  is  not  always  a  pleasant  one, 
for  he  may  have  met  mishaps  which  will  maim 
him  foi'  life.  Besides  the  ravages  wrought  by 
storm,  dorymen  are  prone  to  another  peril, — that 
caused  by  fogs,  which  shut  down  over  the  ocean 
in  calm  weather  and  blind  these  unfortunate 
men  to  the  position  of  their  own  vessel  gr  any 
others  that  may  be  near,  and  oftentimes  doom 
the  dorymates  to  the  most  awful  suffering,  or 
perhaps  to  perish  miserably  after  enduring  long 
days  and  nights  of  agony.  When  dorymen  are 
thus  befogged  they  endeavor  toirow^to^k^ckbut 
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as  often  as  not  row  away  from  it,  for  in  the  mist 
which  envelops  them  they  speedily  lose  all  sense 
of  locality  and  direction,  as  does  one  who  is 
blindfolded.  They  toil  on  till  their  vigor  is 
spent,  and  then,  weak  from  hunger  and  thirst, 
cast  themselves  in  their  boat's  bottom  to  wait  for 
doatii,  which  during  most  of  the  year  is  pre- 
ceded by  the  excruciating  torture  of  frostbite  as 
the  extremities  are  seared  with  its  touch  in  a 
region  where  ice  and  cold  have  their  home. 

This  is  unquestionably  the  most  daunting  aspect 
of  the  fishing  industry,  the  knowledge  that  men 
are  fog-encompassed  daily  and  that  a  large  per- 
centage of  them  perish  ;  and  to  face  this  possi- 
bility every  time  one  enters  a  dory  and  recall  tlie 
horrors  which  have  been  the  lot  of  previous  drift- 
aways  calls  for  no  ordinary  pluck,  and  proves 
these  iisherfolk  to  be  possessed  of  dauntless  cour- 
age. The  annals  of  no  other  seafaring  pursuit 
can  reveal  such  appalling  experiences  as  those 
that  liave  befallen  driftaway  dorymen,  experi- 
ences which  leave  a  lasting  impression. 

The  winter  herring  fishery  prosecuted  by  the 
Yankee  trawlers  on  the  Terranovan  coast,  and 
forming  the  chief  bone  of  contention  between 
them  and  the  Newfoundland  government,  has  a 
whole  sheaf  of  dangers  peculiarly  its  own  and 
making  it  admittedly  the  most  deadly  branch  of 


the  Gloucester  industry.  It  is  carried  on  dur- 
ing the  winter  months  on  a  coast  scourged  by 
storms,  blockaded  with  ice,  and  fringed  with 
reefs  which  liave  proved  the  doom  of  many  of 
tlie  herring  carriers.  The  vessels  in  making  t^) 
or  from  their  home  port  have  to  skirt  the  Nova 
Scotia  and  Newfoundland  coast,  and  often  are 
driven  ashore  there,  with  serious  loss  of  life,  o: 
in  driving  through  the  ice-cumbered  ocean  thev 
are  at  times  forced  bodily  under  by  the  strength 
of  the  tempest  with  which  they  battle. 

With  the  thermometer  away  below  zero,  their 
sails  freeze  solid  as  plates  of  steel,  their  conlage 
gets  rigid  as  bars  of  iron,  their  decks  are  thickly 
coated  with  gelid  spray,  and  the  crews  have  to 
cover  their  faces  with  flannel  masks  to  withstand 
the  stinging  hail.  In  this  guise  the  little  crafts 
buffet  their  way  along,  now  and  again  being 
swept  by  the  waves  and  occasionally  a  man  or 
two  washed  overboard,  while  the  list  of  vessels 
wrecked  in  this  venture,  many  of  them  with  all 
hands,  wouhl  exhaust  a  page  of  this  publication. 
Some  are  crushed  in  the  ice.  others  are  driven 
on  the  rocks,  more  founder  beyond  soundings. 
A  mishap  to  a  vessel  in  winter  in  these  waters 
means  certain  death,  and  the  bederoll  of  the  lt«t 
is  perhaps  the  best  tribute  to  the  courage  of 
those  who  still  pursue  the  enterprise. 


LONG  LINES  OF  FISH   DItYINO  ON  THE  HACKS. 
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BY  FRANCIS  P.   SAVINIEN. 
(Mr.  Savinien  writes  from  Yeguas,  near  BogotA.) 


THE  United  States  of  Colombia  has  entered 
upon  an  era  of  peace  and  progress.  The 
Colombian  army  has  become  a  body  of  laborers. 
Troops  are  converted  into  sappers  and  employed 
in  building  or  improving  ways  of  communication. 
Idleness,  as  well  as  agitation,  is  beginning  to  re- 
ceive general  condemnation.  It  is  true  that 
there  is  little  liberty.  There  is,  however,  less 
persecution  than  formerly.  Journals  are  abject 
and  individuals  mute.  There  is  no  free  speech 
or  press.  But  there  are  few  persons  in  prison 
or  exile  for  political  reasons.  The  policy  of  the 
government  has  become  that  of  abstention  rather 
than  restraint. 

By  judicious,  if  not  generous,  action.  Presi- 
dent Rafael  Reyes  has  succeeded  in  harmoniz- 
ing nearly  all  elements  of  the  population.  His 
administration  is  neither  Liberal  nor  Conserva- 
tive. It  is  Nationalist.  Placed  in  power  by 
Conservatives  and  sustained  by  Liberals,  his 
favors  to  the  former  preserve  order  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  country,  and  his  implicit  trust  in  the 
latter  insures  peace  on  the  frontiers.  He  has 
made  General  Uribe-Uribe  minister  to  Chile, 
Argentina,  and  Brazil,  and  General  Herrera 
commander  along  the  Venezuelan  border,  thus 
bestowing  the  highest  diplomatic  and  military 
honors  on  Liberals.  From  Conservatives  he 
chose  all  his  ministers  (except  Dr.  Modesto 
Garces,  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works), 
the  governor  of  the  capital  district,  and  other 
high  oflBcials  for  the  center  of  government.  His 
government  is  like  that  of  Panama,  the  secession 
of  which  made  a  policy  of  reconciliation  pre- 
dominant in  both  countries. 

A    NEW    NATION    FINANCIALLY. 

The  great  aspiration  of  the  Colombians  to-day 
is  the  amortization  of  tlie  paper  currency.  At 
a  feast  recently  celebrated  in  the  capital  for  the 
purpose,  all  the  die-plates  used  for  printing  pa- 
per money  were  destroyed.  No  more  mendicant 
currency  will  be  allowed  to  enter  into  circula- 
tion. This  was  no  merely  melodramatic  play,  as 
is  shown  by  another  incident  also  indicating  re- 
cuperating powers  in  the  Colombians.  To  relieve 
the  country  of  the  depressing  specter  of  ragged 
money  the  government  has  organized  the  Cen- 
tral Bank,  an  institution  of  national  character, 
with  a  capital  of  eight  million  dollars,     llie  peo- 


ple promptly  subscribed  forty  million  dollars, 
five  times  the  sum  required.  This  was  indeed 
heroic,  considering  that  their  financial  resources 
are  limited.  Because  of  the  nation's  enthusiasm, 
more  banks  will  be  organized,  one  for  each  de- 
partment of  the  republic,  as  branches  of  the  Cen- 
tral Bank,  and  amortization  will  be  accomplished 
within  a  short  time. 

INDUSTRIAL    SCHEMES    OF    THE    BOGOTA 
GOVERNMENT. 

Without  injury  to  the  interests  of  private 
parties,  now  exploiting  them  under  lease  from 
the  nation,  the  government  is  taking  measures 
to  make  the  emerald  mines  of  Muzo  and  Coscues 
aid  the  finances.  Originally  leased  for  a  nom- 
inal rent  (because  of  a  misconception  as  to  their 
value),  and  since  proved  through  development 
to  be  the  richest  in  the  world,  these  mines  have 
just  been  re-leased  so  as  to  produce  for  the  nation 
between  $2,000,000  and  $3,000,000  annually. 
The  price  of  emeralds  is  constantly  rising,  though 
production  increases  prodigiously.  Hence,  the 
revenues  must  grow,  monopolistic  restriction  by 
government  preventing  overproduction  and  the 
corresponding  depreciation  in  price.  So  fabu- 
lously rich  are  the  mines  that  orders  for  a  ton 
of  stones  at  a  time  can  be  filled. 

Other  mineral  industries  are  thriving.  A  con- 
cession has  been  granted  to  an  American  com- 
pany for  the  exploitation  of  coal  mines  near  Rio 
Hacha,  from  which  it  is  agreed  that  Colombia 
will  receive  royalties  on  no  less  than  one  million 
tons  of  coal  per  year.  The  coal,  moreover,  is 
within  easy  reach  of  the  New  York  market.  By 
new  arrangements,  the  salt  mines  of  Zipaquira 
will  produce  an  annual  income  of  $4,000,000  to 
the  government. 

Colombia's  present  attitude  toward  Americans 
is  dignified  and  commendatory.  Though  scarce- 
ly meriting  favorable  treatment,  they  are  pre- 
ferred to  other  foreigners  in  the  republic,  and 
they  obtain  nearly  all  the  concessions  granted  to 
aliens.  They  are  as  welcome  in  Colombia  as 
they  were  before  the  secession  of  Panama,  and 
it  is  chiefly  they  who  have  charge  of  constructive 
work  throughout  the  country.  Two  railroads 
of  importance  are  being  constructed  by  Ameri- 
cans. One  of  these,  from  Buenaventura,  on  the 
Pacific,  to  Bogotd,  by  way  of  CaLi,  will  no  doubt 
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result  in  a  thorough  development  of  the  Cauca 
Valley,  and  reduce  the  time  of  travel  between 
the  capital  and  the  ocean  from  twelve  days  to 
forty-eight  hours;  the  other,  from  the  Gulf  of  Da- 
rien  to  Medellin,  the  second  city  in  the  republic, 
will  place  a  rich  region  in  touch  with  commerce. 
Tlie  country  to  be  traversed  by  the  roads  is  ele- 
vated, and  suitable  for  an  industrial  population, 
insuring    colonization, 
which  must  start  from 
the  head  waters  of  riv- 
ers.    Employyient  is 
thereby  given  to  twen- 
ty thousand  men. 

As  a  result  of  all  this 
constructive  work, 
gold  fields  will  be  de- 
veloped. Once  made 
accessible,  the  Choco 
region  will  be  filled 
with  prospectors.  With 
the  enactment  of  laws 
similar  to  those  pre- 
vailing in  the  Western 
A  m  e  r  i  c  a  n  States,  a 
great  increase  in  the 
mining  population  will 
soon  be  brought  about, 
and  even  a  mining 
boom,  ''  on  the  Ameri- 
can plan,"  must  occur. 
Important  discoveries 
of  gold  will  certainly  be 
made.  The  purpose  of 
President  Reyes  is  to 
develop  the  country, 
and    he    realizes    that 

mines  are  the  best  agents  for  the  introduction 
of  immigration  on  a  large  scale.  The  mining 
laws  of  Colombia,  already  the  most  liberal  in 
South  America,  will  be  still  further  improved. 
Very  probably  the  coinage  tax  will  be  abolished. 
The  export  tax  on  bar  gold  has  been  abolished, 
and  before  long  mining  will  be  made  an  un- 
taxed industry. 

Colombia's  international  relations. 

To  insure  peace  with  neighboring  nations. 
General  Uribe,  the  new  minister  to  Chile,  Ar- 
gentina, and  Brazil,  will  strive  to  bring  about 
an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  dispute  with 
Brazil  over  boundaries.  His  mission,  propi- 
tiously begun,  will  most  probably  be  successful- 
ly concluded.  Friction  with  Ecuador  over  ques- 
tions of  limits,  reduced  temporarily,  cannot  again 
become  dangerous. 

Relations  with  Venezuela  are  being  made 
more  cordial.     Six  months  ago,  President  Cas- 
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tro,   of   the  latter   country,  proposed  that  the 
quarrel  over  the  Goajira  territory  be  terminate-i 
by  arrangements  for  arbitration,  and  President 
Reyes  has  met  him  more  than  half-way.    A  few- 
months  ago.  telegraphic  communications,  severed 
four   years    ago,    were    reestablished    between 
Venezuela  and  Colombia,  and  there  are  prtjs- 
pects  of  an  immediate  resumption  of  diplomatic 
transactions   between 
the  two  countries.    Tlie 
appointment    of    Gen. 
Miguel  Herrera,  as  one 
of   the    immediate  re- 
sults of  the  work  of  her 
special     confidential 
agent  to  A'enezuela,  Dr. 
J.    T.    Diaz    Granadris, 
indicates    that   Colom 
bia  is  willing  to  have  4 
minister  represent  her 
in  Cardcas. 

natural    HESOrRCES. 

Through  the  utilia- 
tion  of  iier  water  power. 
Colombia  could  sar 
prise   the   world  niort- 
than  by  any  other  form 
of    development.    The 
volume  and  fall  of  her 
cascades,  rapids,  and 
cataracts  exceed  those 
of  any  other  land.    M 
a  distance  of  less  than 
100  miles  from  Bogou 
the    Cauca    River  de. 
scends  6,800  feet  in  the 
course  of  65   miles,  and  the  Magdalena  7,oii« 
feet  in  68  miles.     As  their  extraordinary  desceni 
is  not  abrupt,  being  at  no  place  marked  by  » 
precipitate  fall,  it  will  be  necessary  to  coDstnio: 
canals  of  great  length  to  make  their  vast  forcvs 
available  in  full  for  commercial  and  industrial 
purposes  ;  but  the  reward  possible  is  so  gre^* 
that    the   expenditures    involved    are   com[>ani 
tively  insignificant.     Railroad  companies,  wiih 
American  capital,  are  now  negotiating  with  the 
government  for  concessions  to  exploit  these  twa 
rivers  for  the  purpose  of  securing  motive  power. 
As  though  careful  that   nothing   should  N' 
lacking  to  make  of  Colombia  the  electric  manu- 
facturing nation  of  the  future,  nature  has  pro- 
vided   the   country  with    coal    fields  whererer 
water  power  may  be  wanting.     The  Cauca,  Mag 
dalena,   and  other  immense  rivers   have  their 
sources  in  or  near  the  stupendous  elevation  of 
land  known  as  the  Massif.     This  is  the  Tibet  of 
South  America — the  roof  of  thejcQiUiiie^t.    I'^ 
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an  untouched  coffer  of  nature.  Unpopulated 
and  unexplored,  it  offers  to  the  adventurous, 
daring,  and  haray  element  of  humanity  a  new 
Colorado,  enlarged  ten  times.  There  is  incalcu- 
lable wealth  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  and 
other  metals  stored  within  it.  To  reach  these, 
human  ingenuity  will  be  severely  tested.  Intri- 
cate engineering  problems  must  be  solved.  But 
the  means  of  solution  are  at  hand,  and  Colom- 
bian intelligence  will  be  quickened  by  the  task. 

SOME    OP    THE    LEADING    PRODUCTS. 

Last  year,  Colombia  made  a  new  record  in  the 
exportation  of  coffee.  Owing  to  losses  of  the 
crop  in  Brazil,  the  price  of  coffee  has  risen 
greatly,  and  more  to  the  advantage  of  Colombia 
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than  any  other  South  American  country.  Be- 
cause of  the  steady  depreciation  in  the  price  of 
coffee,  the  rest  of  the  continent  has  been  limit- 
ing production,  while  Colombia  has  l)een  aug- 
menting it  at  an  unprecedented  rate.  This  year, 
Colombian  coffee-growers,  after  four  years  of  cul- 
tivation, find  the  millions  of  coffee  trees  planted 
by  them  in  the  Magdalena  Valley,  the  depart- 
ment of  Cundinamarca,  and  the  Cucuta  Valley 
yielding  from  one  to  two  pounds  of  beans  apiece. 
According  to  official  estimates,  $5,000,000  worth 
of  coffee  will  be  exported  through  the  port  of 
Barranquilla  this  year,  $2,000,000  through  Car- 
tagena, $2,000,000  from  Cucuta,  and  $1,000,000 
from  other  ports.  Within  two  years,  Venezuela, 
now  ranking  next  to  Brazil,  will  give  place  to 
Colombia  as  a  coffee-pro- 
ducer. Afterl896,  the  value 
of  the  coffee  output  dimin- 
ished 10  per  cent,  a  year 
progressively  until  1 904, 
when  the  value  of  all  ex- 
ported was  about  one-third 
as  much  as  in  1896.  The 
present  year  will  undoubt- 
edly show  an  increase  of  40 
per  cent,  over  1904,  and 
though  next  year  may  not 
maintain  the  advance,  no  re- 
trocession can  occur  within 
five  years.  Steady  develop- 
ment may  be  expected  until 
the  coffee-growing  industry 
is  restored  to  prosperity. 

Cacao  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  articles  of  export 
from  Colombia,  ranking 
fourth  among  them  in  im- 
portance. Since  1898  the 
production  has  increased  800 
per  cent.,  assuming  such  pro- 
portions as  to  interest  the 
nation  at  large.  The  ad- 
vance for  this  year  compares 
favorably  with  that  of  the 
decade.  A  crisis  must  occur 
in  the  cacao  trade,  it  is  be- 
lieved ;  but  if  it  is  avoided 
for  five  years  it  cannot  be  of 
much  consequence  to  Co- 
lombians. 

There  is  a  steady  demand 
for  Colombian  quinine,  the 
best  in  the  world,  and  the 
article  is  one  of  the  most 
profitable  exported  from  the 
country. 

Exportation  QJvP«^^t4q  ^nr 
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hides  is  stationary.  This  year  will  show  a  slight 
diminution.  Cartagena,  the  principal  port  for 
shipment,  will  have  about  $1,400,000  to  her  credit 
for  the  transportation  of  cattle,  and  $200,000  for 
the  exportation  of  hides.  The  total  value  of 
hides  exported  from  the  country  for  the  year 
will  be,  approximately,  $1,200,000. 

Lumber  and  dyewoods,  very  important  prod- 
ucts, both  for  tonnage  and  value,  are  being  ex- 
ported in  increased  quantities  year  by  year. 
But  this  year  will  in  no  way  prove  notable. 
Profits  are  being  reduced,  owing  to  the  compe- 
tition of  other  countries.  Nearly  all  orders  are 
from  American  buyers,  who  are  showing  Panama 
and  the  Maracaibo  region  more  favors  year  by 
year,  causing  the  Colombian  output  to  be  re- 
stricted, though  not  reduced.  Dividivi  and 
guayacan  are  the  most  valuable  woods.  The 
supply  of  timber  is  very  accessible,  and  for  ex- 
isting industrial  needs  is  inexhaustible. 

Last  year,  tobacco  worth  $1,895,000  was  ex- 
ported. According  to  official  estimates,  the  value 
of  the  exported  tobacco  for  the  year  should  have 
been  $2,700,000. 

Gold  is  one  of  the  principal  exports.  From 
Barranquilla,  the  chief  port  for  shipments,  $1,- 
747,183  worth  of  the  yellow  metal  has  been  sent 
abroad  during  the  year  1905  in  the  form  of  bars 


and  dust,  and  $87,000  in  coin.  From  the  same 
port,  silver  in  refined  bars  and  bullion  worth 
$390,986  has  been  exported.  That  the  produc- 
tion of  platinum, — found,  as  a  rule,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  gold, — is  increasing  is  indicated  by  in 
exportation  of  $4,129  worth  of  the  metal. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  Colombian  pro 
duction  of  metals,  since  gold  is  permitted  to  leave 
the  country  freely,  excepting  in  the  form  of 
coin.  Some  Colombians  assert  that  the  oulput 
is  $10,000,000  annually.  As  few  records  arf 
kept  of  the  yield  of  the  leading  gold -mining 
district,  Marmato,  or  of  the  rich  department  of 
Antioquia,  the  government's  estimate  of  $3,000,- 
000  is  evidently  too  low.  It  is  safe  to  8»y  thit 
the  production  of  gold  for  all  Colombia  is  abom 
$5,000,000  per  year,  and  the  silver  productioi: 
about  $2,000,000. 

At  least  $750,000  worth  of  rubber  is  pro 
duced  per  year.  It  is  all  exported,  and  is  du: 
accounted  for  to  the  authorities. 

The  exportation  of  drugs  for  the  year  vil 
amount  to  over  $100,000. 

now  THE  TRADE  BALANCE  STANDS. 

Total  exportations  for  1905  will  be,  approii 
mately,  $17,000,000.  Of  these,  16  per  cent.  g«- 
to  Germany,  17  to  France,  20  to  England,  and 
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24  to  the  United  States.  Spain,  Italy,  Vene- 
zuela, the  West  Indies,  and  Ecuador  receive 
the  rest.  Colombia's  importations  for  the  year 
will  amount  to  $23,000,000,  approximately.  Of 
these,  28  per  cent,  come  from  England,  20  from 
Germany,  20  from  France,  and  17  from  the 
United  States,  the  rest  being  from  Spain,  Italy, 
the  West  Indies,  Venezuela,  and  Ecuador,  in 
the  order  given. 

About  $4,000,000  worth  of  goods  come  from 
the  United  States,  material  for  railroads,  not 
subject  to  customs  regulations,  not  being  in- 
cluded. About  $6,500,000  worth  of  goods  come 
from  England,  $4,600,000  from  Germany,  $4,- 
400,000  from  France,  and  $1,400,000  from 
Spain.  Italy  sells  Colombia  $350,000  worth  of 
^^oods  ;  the  West  Indies  sell  her  $300,000, 
Cuba's  portion  being  $215,000  of  tobacco  ;  Vene- 
zuela sells  her  $125,000,  all  but  $1,000  of  which 
go  to  Cucuta  :  and  Ecuador,  $100,000. 

Notwithstanding  the  competition  of  Cartagena, 
with  better  harbor  accommodations,  Barranquil- 
la,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Magdalena  River,  is  the 
unrivaled  port.  60  per  cent,  of  the  commerce 
passing  through  it,  while  but  20  goes  through 
Cartagena,  8  through  Cu(?uta  via  Lake  Mara- 
caibo,  and  7  through  Buenaventura,  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast. 


In  Colombian  trade,  Americans  are  outdone  by 
Europeans.  At  Cucuta,  where  they  are  strong- 
est, Germans  transact  several  per  cent,  more 
business  than  they  ;  and  at  Barranquilla,  where 
they  are  weakest,  the  English  transact  300  per 
cent.  more.  Where  a  fair  average  is  struck, — 
at  Cartagena,  for  example, — they  just  hold  their 
own  with  Germans  and  French,  but  do  only  50 
per  cent,  as  much  as  the  English.  Controlling 
30  per  cent,  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Cucuta,  20 
per  cent,  of  that  at  Cartagena,  and  14  per  cent, 
at  Barranquilla,  they  show,  by  accomplishing 
least  where  the  competition  is  greatest,  that  they 
lack  only  initiative  to  improve  their  position. 
American  business  men  could  easily  become  pre- 
dominant. 

The  productive  capacity  of  Colombia  ;)cr  capita 
is  rapidly  increasing.  The  latest  census  gave 
the  country  a  total  population  of  2,137,061. 
Though  importation  per  capita  is  nearly  $12,  and 
exportation  about  $8.50,  leaving  a  trade  balance 
of  over  $3  per  year  against  each  inhabitant,  the 
productive  and  consumptive  capacities  per  unit- 
year  being  $100  and  $84,  respectively,  there  is 
an  annual  increment  of  wealth  of  $12,  or  $25,- 
000,000  for  the  nation.  While  most  of  this  is 
represented  by  construction,  a  substantial  por- 
tion is  devoted  to  politiD^tp('(9>pfSi:a3i®OQlC 


THE   FARM    MORTGAGE   OF  TO-DAY. 

BY  CHARLES  MOREAU  HARGER. 


FOR  fifty  years  the  farm  mortgage  stood  for 
stability,  and  ranked  with  the  government 
bond  as  a  substantial  investment.  Then,  with 
rapid  settlement  in  the  prairie  West  and  buoyant 
exploitation  of  the  high  plains,  it  became  a  favor- 
ite of  the  boom- time  promoter,  and,  so  far  as 
the  Western  loan  was  concerned,  fell  from  its 
respectable  estate.  It  has  taken  years  to  re- 
cover confidence,  and  in  the  meantime  the  West, 
wliich  is  necessarily  the  principal  field  for  the 
farm  -  mortgage  supply,  has  undergone  vital 
changes,  making  practically  a  new  situation,  and 
one  not  thoroughly  understood  by  the  average 
investor. 

In  the  AVest,  a  mortgage  on  a  farm  is  not  con- 
sidered a  sign  of  poverty  ;  it  is  rather  an  indi- 
cation of  progress.  It  is  evidence  that  the  bor- 
rower believes  himself  capable  of  getting  out  of 
tlie  land  he  is  thus  enabled  to  control  more  than 
the  interest  on  the  loan.  On  this  basis  the  AVest 
was  settled. 

It  is  a  long  path  from  barren  homestead  to 
competence.  Those  who  trod  it  spent  decades 
in  accomplishing  results  where  their  successors 
have  spent  only  years.  The  latter  drew  on  the 
savings  of  the  older  communities  in  the  East, 
and  with  this  loan  fund  built  up  and  developed 
the  land  at  a  rate  surprising  alike  to  them- 
selves and  to  the  East.  As  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Ohio,  and  other  States  of  the  older  AVest  became 
wealthy  mortgages  became  fewer,  and  the  farm- 
mortgage  broker  moved  West  with  the  tide  of 
population.  The  vast  area  between  the  Missouri 
River  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  was,  and  is, 
the  loan  field  of  the  nation.  Here  has  been  the 
scene  of  its  striking  features. 

*'  BOOM-TIME  '■    MORTGAGES    WERE    RISKY 

The  period  of  plains  development,  from  1879 
to  1890,  was  marked  by  a  notable  extravagance 
in  mortgage-making.  Loan  companies  were  or- 
ganized, their  business  being  to  place  Eastern 
money  on  Western  farms.  They  reaped  com- 
missions at  both  ends. — from  the  borrower  and 
from  the  lender,— and  waxed  fat.  Anybody 
could  borrow  of  them  ;  indeed,  they  beseeched 
the  borrowers  to  place  mortgages  on  their  farms, 
— the  more  mortgages  the  more  fees.  They  had 
their  offices  in  the  cities,  and  their  field  men 
were  clerks  who  did  not  know  a  sand-hill  pasture 
from  a  bottomland  garden.    The  appraisements 


were  absurd,  the  terms  easy,  the  interest  rat« 
high.  The  mortgage  notes  themselves,  gorgeoua 
with  gold  and  green  ink,  had  all  the  appearance 
of  stability,  as  if  the  strength  of  the  security  de- 
pended on  the  attractiveness  of  the  paper. 

The  East  fairly  grabbed  for  these  mortgages. 
''  I  found  drafts,  money  orders,  and  currency 
heaped  on  my  desk  every  morning,"  said  th-^ 
secretary  of  one  of  the  companies.  -I  couM 
not  loan  the  money  as  fast  as  it  came  in  ' 

Most  of  the  companies*  "guaranteed"'  tlie 
loans  ;  many  held  the  original  papers  and  issued 
debentures  against  them.  These  sold  equally 
well.  Then  came  the  hot  winds  and  the  exodu?. 
In  half  a  decade  a  quarter-million  people  moved 
out  of  -western  Kansas  and  western  Nebraska. 
— most  of  them  left  behind  mortgaged  farra^. 
In  thousands  of  instances  the  land  was  burdeEei 
with  a  loan  greater  than  its  value  in  the  market, 
— the  settler  had  simply  sold  out  to  the  Elast^ni 
investor. 

It  was  this  bit  of  history  that  made  many  % 
hard-working  New  Englander  mourn  his  savine^ 
of  years  sent  into  tlie  Golden  West,  only  to  gel 
him  a  bit  of  buffalo-grassed  sod  in  the  middle  of 
the  township  of  Nowhere.  He  called  on  ili^ 
loan  companies  to  make  good  their  -'guaranty 
and  the  companies  promptly  went  into  the  hands 
of  receivers, — practically  all  of  them.  Then  tit; 
investor  apostrophized  the  Western  loan  fie^d 
and  waited. 

LATER    years'    GOOD    RECORD. 

Foreclosures  came  thick  and  fast  during  th^ 
'90's.  Since  then  they  have  been  sc^rc©.  Many 
a  Kansas  and  Nebraska  county  which  formerly 
had  hundreds  of  sheriff's  sales  every  year  now 
does  not  average  a  half-dozen,  and  these  aretisu 
ally  in  the  course  of  settling  some  estate.  The 
new  era  of  mortgage-making  brought  by  tie 
good  times  changed  the  methods  of  Western 
borrowing.  The  life  insurance  companies  \^ 
came  the  largest  loaners  on  farm-mortAge  secnri 
ties,  and  instituted  system  in  placing  loans,  Ix'th 
in  the  application  and  in  tlie  collection,  In-ii 
vidual  investors,  unless  handling  large  sums  for 
themselves  or  for  their  customers,  found  it  iess 
remunerative  than  before.  Formerly,  7  per  cent 
net  could  easily  be  secured  ;  now  it  is  only  in  por 
tions  of  the  West  that  even  6  per  cent,  net  caa 

be  obtained.     Most  of  the*  low9A-t<Hi*y  P*y  ^^^ 
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5  per  cent,  net  to  the  investor.  Speculative 
stocks,  that  formerly  paid  nothing  like  the  re- 
turn of  the  farm  loan,  now  give  practically  as 
good  interest,  taxation  considered,  and  investors 
are  less  likely  to  take  the  real-estate  security  for 
the  placing  of  their  funds.  The  life  insurance 
companies  outside  of  New  York,  however,  seek 
permanent  and  non-fluctuating  investments,  and 
the  Western  companies,  particularly,  have  turned 
to  the  farm  mortgage.  By  organizing  a  field 
force,  with  conservative  State  managers  who  are 
]>aid  salaries  and  not  commissions,  the  business 
is  handled  with  regularity,  the  chief  diflBcultyin 
these  (lays  being  to  keep  the  money  loaned 

CENSUS    OF    INCUMBRANCE. 

The  census  of  1890  included  a  compilation  of 
information  regarding  the  mortgage  indebted- 
ness of  the  nation.  It  is  unfortunate  that  no 
such  information  was  secured  in  the  census  of 
1900.  Some  basis  of  comparison  may  be  found, 
however,  in  the  report  on  free  and  encumbered 
homes.  In  1890,  the  number  of  farms  free  of 
incumbrance  was  2,255,789;  encumbered,  886,- 
929.  In  1900,  the  free  farm-homes,  2,415,995; 
the  encumbered,  1,093,235.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  the  average  mortgage  was  smaller  at 
the  latter  date.  The  mortgage  debt  on  farms, 
January  1,  1890,  is  given  as  $2,209,148,131, 
an  increase  in  the  decade  preceding  of  41.54 
per  cent.  Kansas,  South  Dakota,  and  Nebraska 
ranked  highest  in  the  percentage  of  mortgage 
debt,  but  these  States  have  in  the  past  decade 
largely  decreased  their  indebtedness. 

Some  other  interesting  figures  are  given.  For 
instance,  the  average  interest  rate  on  all  mort- 
gages in  the  country  was  6.6  per  cent.  ;  on  lots, 
6.16  per  cent.,  and  on  farms,  7.36.  The  average 
life  of  the  mortgage,  4.54  years  ;  the  average 
farm  loan,  1 1,032.  For  the  purchase  of  land, 
-SO.  13  per  cent,  of  the  mortgages  were  given,  and 
if  the  purchase  of  implements,  farm  animals,  etc., 
was  added  the  percentage  rose  to  89.82  percent, 
llie  mortgage  thus  has  become  merely  the  rent- 
ing of  money  for  use  in  farming,  so  far  as  this 
kind  of  loans  is  concerned,  with  this  advantage, 
— the  renter  is  allowed  all  the  excess  above  the 
stated  interest.  During  the  past  decade  of 
agricultural  prosperity  in  the  Middle  West  this 
method  has  given  a  remarkable  opportunity  to 
the  farmers  for  obtaining  homes  for  themselves 
and  their  families. 

MILLIONS    IN    FARM    MORTGAGES. 

Western  farmers  have  grown  rather  particu- 
lar about  their  indebtedness.  One  of  the  com- 
mon requirements  of  the  modern  mortgage  is 
that  the  mortgagee  shall  accept  any  portion  of 


the  principal  at  the  time  of  any  interest  pay- 
ment. This  means  that  the  harvesting  of  a  good 
wheat  crop,  or  the  fortunate  sale  of  a  bunch  of 
cattle,  may  wipe  out  the  debt,  and  the  loan 
agent  must  find  another  borrower.  However, 
one  insurance  company  has  140,000,000  in 
Western  farm-mortgage  loans,  and  the  interest 
thereon  is  suflBcient  to  pay  all  its  death  losses. 
Another  company  has  $99,000,000  in  these 
loans,  scattered  over  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
The  larger  sums  are  in  Illinois,  with  about  $28,- 
000,000  ;  Minnesota,  with  $10,000,000  ;  Mis- 
souri, $11,000,000:  Iowa,  $10,700,000;  Ohio, 
$8,000,000,  and  lesser  amounts  in  a  dozen  other 
States.  It  places  approximately  4,000  farm- 
mortgage  loans  every  year,  and  has  in  its  his- 
tory loaned  $250,000,000  in  this  way,  with 
practically  no  loss.  A  report  in  the  "  Annals 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Science "  gives 
the  amount  of  mortgages  held  by  the  life  insur- 
ance companies  at  $490,632,508,  or  27.7  per 
cent,  of  the  companies'  assets.  This,  however, 
includes  loans  on  city  property  as  well  as  those 
on  farms.  The  percentage  is  second  only  to 
that  invested  in  bonds,  indicating  the  partiality 
for  this  form  of  investment  by  the  most  con- 
servative of  investors. 

The  insurance-company  loan  is  safeguarded  in 
every  possible  way.  The  interrogatories  of  the 
application  cover  four  large  pages,  and  include 
everything  from  the  size  of  the  ])orrower's  family 
to  the  use  he  proposes  to  make  of  the  money. 
They  even  inquire  into  his  habits  and  his  stand- 
ing in  the  community  ;  for  the  well-informed 
investor  realizes  that  the  best  part  of  his  secu- 
rity is  the  personality  of  die  borrower. 

Thus,  it  happens  that  the  insurance  companies 
have  few  foreclosures  and  practically  no  losses 
on  this  class  of  investments.  Of  recent  years 
the  value  of  land  has  increased  so  rapidly  that 
every  loan, — made,  as  these  investments  are,  on 
a  basis  of  40  per  cent,  of  real  value, — became 
"  gilt-edged,"  and  was  the  best  possible  security. 

Had  the  investors  who  made  loans  on  lands 
in  the  high  plains  and  virtually  bought  the 
farms  offered  as  security  because  the  loans  were 
so  greatly  in  excess  of  the  usual  limit  of  40  per 
cent,  of  real  value  kept  the  lands  on  which  they 
foreclosed  they  would  have  nearly  ''played  even" 
now.  The  appreciation  of  land  prices  has  been  so 
considerable  that  the  loan  would  have  been  repaid. 
Few  of  the  original  mortgagees  have  profited  by 
this  advance.  Shrewd  Westerners  have  pur- 
chased the  old  mortgages,  have  hunted  up  the 
original  owners  and  secured  quitclaim  deeds,  and 
have  generally  cleaned  up  the  old  mortgage-loan 
business  at  a  large  profit  through  the  subsequent 
selling  of  the  properties.  The  original  investors 
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have  been  the  losers,  though  the  discouraged 
settlers,  who  ** moved  on"  after  a- vain  trial  at 
making  a  living  on  tlie  open  plain,  should  be 
likewise  given  some  pity.  It  was  not  the  set- 
tler's fault  tliat  excessive  loans  were  made  ;  he 
shared  his  exuberant  hopes  of  prosperity  with 
the  real  estate  agent.  The  representative  of  the 
loan  company,  eager  for  a  large  commission 
(based  on  the  size  of  the  loan),  was  primarily 
responsible. 

NEW    METHODS    IN    LOAN-MAKING. 

Realty  loan  agents  have  been  in  later  years  en- 
deavoring to  perfect  a  plan  by  which  the  small 
investor  may  have  a  chance.  The  man  with 
$10,000  has  abundant  opportunity  to  make  sat- 
isfactory loans.  The  man  with  only  $200  can 
with  difficulty  find  a  place  where  he  can  loan 
his  savings  on  tlie  best  of  all  security,  a  good 
farm  property.  To  meet  the  needs  of  the  small 
investor  many  plans  have  been  devised,  some  of 
which  have  been  successful,  and  some  are  now 
being  tested. 

The  introduction  in  Congress,  last  winter,  of 
a  bill  for  the  organization  of  a  **  national  mort- 
gage bank  "  was  along  this  line.  The  proposed 
law  was  based  on  the  German  mortgage-bond 
methods,  and  had  for  its  basis  the  issuing  of 
debentures  secured  by  real  estate.  The  bill 
was  so  cumbered  with  technicalities  and  red 
tape  as  to  make  it  impractical  in  the  view  of 
legislators  generally,  and  it  has  made  little  prog- 
ress toward  favor. 

One  form  of  modern  mortgage-handling  is  seen 
in  the  operations  of  a  Pennsylvania  firm  that  con- 
ducts a ''  mortgage  bank."  It  is  really  a  trust  com- 
pany, empowered  by  its  charter  to  transact  all 
kinds  of  trust-company  business,  but  confining 
its  energies  to  the  making  and  selling  of  realty 
loans.  In  Minneapolis  there  is  another  departure 
from  the  old  method  in  a  '•  gold-l)ond  "  system, 
which,  it  is  hoped,  will  solve  the  problem  of  farm 
loan-making.  It  is  based  on  the  theory  that  the 
borrower  should  begin  to  make  preparation  for 
4)ayment  of  his  loan  as  soon  as  he  secures  the 
loan  itself.  Generally,  urge  the  promoters,  the 
farmer  pays  interest  to  the  end  of  the  five-year 
period  for  which  he  borrows  mone\,  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  that  time  his  loan  is  as  large  as  in 
the  beginning.  The  new  plan  is  for  the  bor- 
rower to  make  a  ten-year  note,  and  to  pay  install- 
ments that  each  year  include  the  interest  and 
one-twentieth  of  the  principal,  so  that  at  the  end 
of  the  ten-year  period  one-half  the  debt  has  been 
liquidated.  The  mortgages  are  deposited  with 
a  trust  company,  and  serial  gold  bonds  bearing 
5  per  cent.,  in  denominations  of  $500  and  $1,000, 
secured  by  the  mortgages,  to  be  paid  through 


the  trust  company,  are  issued.  The  necessary 
red  tape,  the  fact  that  the  loan  is  for  ten  years, 
the  demand  for  the  repayment  of  part  of  th« 
principal  each  year,  and  the  possibility  that  the 
trust  company  might  find  itself  burdened  with 
a  large  load  unless  it  found  a  ready  market  lor 
its  bonds  are  against  the  scheme.  The  farmer 
is  conservative,  and  the  simple,  plain  note,  with 
the  privilege  of  repayment  of  any  part  of  the 
principal  at  any  interest-payment  date,  is  likeij 
to  be  more  satisfactory  to  him  than  any  compli 
cated  bond  plan.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see 
how  the  idea  works  out. 

At  Seattle,  the  center  of  a  rapidly  growing 
portion  of  the  Pacific  coast  farming  country,  is 
found  another  plan.  It  is  not  yet  applied  to  the 
farm-loan  field,  but  is  devoted  rather  to  city 
loans.  Its  basis  is  a  part-ownership  theory,  on 
bonds  issued  for  five  years  against  large  build- 
ings. The  earnings  are  apportioned  up  to  6  per 
cent.,  and  above  that  two-thirds  of  the  income 
goes  to  the  bond-owners,  who  are  holders  of 
securities  in  multiples  of  $100,  based  on  the 
properties  themselves.  The  interest  is  paid  quar- 
terly, on  the  coupon  system.  It  is  planned  t ) 
make  the  bonds  negotiable  at  any  bank,  and  to 
give  them  many  advantages  that  shall  inure  to 
their  success  as  attractive  investments. 

In  an  interior  town  of  eastern  Nebraska  is 
conducted  a  farm-mortgage  plan  on  a  soiiiewiiat 
similar  basis.  The  farmer,  making  a  loan  of 
say,  $3,000,  executes  several  notes,  or  bonds,  ••{ 
$500  each,  aggregating  the  amount  of  the  loaL 
These  notes,  or  bonds,  are  secure* I  by  a  mort 
gage  running  to  a  trustee  for  all  the  notes 
The  majority  of  holders  of  bonds  on  any  giveii 
property  has  the  right  to  direct  action  in  iht 
case  of  forced  collection.  The  bonds  In^ar  J 
per  cent,  interest  on  the  coupon  plan,  and  are 
convertible  into  cash  on  sixty  days'  not:cv 
making  thom  negotiable  at  the  local  banb 
Many  strong  points  are  included  in  this  form  of 
loan,  and  the  promoters  say  that  they  have  h^^ 
little  difficulty  in  placing  the  notes,  or  bonds,  ot 
the  market.  They  claim  that  the  plan  meets 
the  need  of  the  small  investor  acceptably. 

VARYING    INTEREST    RATES. 

With  all  these  new  schemes  for  transformiuir 
the  farm -loan  business,  none  has  supersedtM 
fully  the  old-fashioned  straight  mortgage  :  ar:^ 
as  the  West  increases  in  wealth  and  the  ell^r 
settlers  have  a  larger  loan  fund  for  which  tbry 
seek  investment  the  borrower  finds  it  easier  t. 
get  from  his  neighbor  the  accommodation  be 
desires.  This  tendency  lessens  the  amount  of  \<^[ 
rowing  from  Eastern  capitalists,  and  as  a  locai 
understanding  of  the  conditions  is  always  advir 
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able  in  the  making  of  a  loan,  the  individual  in- 
vestors in  farm  loans  are  becoming  more  and 
more  the  closely  interested  neighbors  and  near 
residents. 

As  the  prosperity  of  the  borrowing  sections 
has  increased,  the  interest  rates  have  necessarily 
decreased.  The  mortgage  department  of  an 
Eastern  insurance  company  has  the  following 
table,  showing  the  average  return  of  mortgage 
loans  in  the  States  named  : 


1880. 

1885. 

1800. 

1805. 

1900. 

1905. 

States. 

Per 
cent. 

Per 
cent. 

Per 
cent. 

Per 
cent. 

Per 
cent. 

Per 
cent. 

Colorado 

7 

8 

6.98 

7.90 

8.18 

8.07 

8.05 

8.43 

7.68 

6.78 
7.48 
6.51 
7.68 
7.68 
7.01 
7.08 
8.01 
7.10 

6.50 
6.84 
6.10 
6.52 
7.43 
6.41 
6.71 
7.50 
6.72 

6.25 

6 

5.73 

6.05 

6.57 

6.32 

6.28 

6.25 

6.50 

6 

5.76 

5.68 

6.02 

6.25 

6.11 

6.01 

6.09 

6.18 

6 

Iowa 

5  18 

Michigan 

5.10 

Minnesota 

6  01 

North  Dakota 

6.10 

Miseouri 

6  01 

South  DakoU 

5.87 

Oklahoma 

6 

Washington 

5.75 

The  steadily  decreasing  rate,  even  in  the  far- 
ther Western  States,  is  an  index  of  the  prosper- 
ity that  has  transformed  the  doubtful  regions 


into  substantial  and  permanently  resourceful 
fields  for  the  investor. 

The  reliability  of  the  mortgage  debtor,  the 
actual  value  of  the  security,  the  accuracy  of  the 
abstract,  and  the  collection  of  interest  comprise 
a  quartet  of  difficulties  standing  in  the  way  of 
the  timid  investor  in  farm  loans.  They  are, 
however,  by  no  means  insuperable,  and  their 
solution  lies  in  the  selection  of  a  trustworthy 
agent.  In  many  States  the  local  banker  occu- 
pies the  position  of  real  estate  loan  broker,  and 
obviously  possesses  many  advantages  for  the 
position.  In  others,  the  real-estate  sales-agent 
also  negotiates  loans  ;  if  he  can  curb  his  ex- 
uberant estimate  of  land  Values,  he  is  a  capable 
one.  Whoever  he  is,  the  loan  broker  must 
know  land  values,  must  understand  something 
of  land  laws,  and  must  be  financially  respon- 
sible,— though  m  these  days  he  does  not  "  guar- 
antee "  the  loans  he  places. 

With  the  rapid  fluctuation  of  stock  quota- 
tions and  the  desire  for  substantial,  permanent 
investments,  the  farm  loan  has  increased  in 
favor,  and  to-day  is  probably  rated  as  high  by 
the  conservative  investor  as  at  any  time  in  the 
nation's  history. 
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BY  WILLIAM    H.   ALLEN. 
(General  Agent  of  the  New  York  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor.) 


TWO  prizes  for  the  best  summary  form  of 
reporting  significant  school  facts  have  re- 
cently been  offered  by  a  New  Jersey  philanthro- 
pist and  leader  in  social  work,  who  believes  that 
improvement  in  school  reports  *'  will  help  child- 
saving  and  probation  work,  public  charities,  and 
public  schools  in  all  States."  •  The  competition 
is  open  to  persons  from  any  part  of  the  United 
States  and  from  any  walk  in  life  ;  forms  may  be 
based  upon  the  needs  of  the  schools,  local  or  State, 
in  which  the  contestant  is  most  interested  ;  the 
results  will  be  announced  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  National  Educational  Association.  That  the 
questions  raised  by  this  contest  are  general,  not 
local,  in  their  scope  is  further  attested  by  the 
public  men  constituting  the  committee  of  award  : 
President  James  R.  Angell,  head  of  Michigan's 
educational  system  ;  Hon.  H.  F.  Fox,  editor 
of  the  aVcw?  Jersey  Review  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection ;  Hon.  William  T.  Harris,  national  com- 
missioner of  education  ;  Hon.  S.  M.  Lindsay, 
former  commissioner  of  education  for  Porto  Rico, 


now  secretary  National  Child  Labor  Committee  ; 
Professor  George  H.  Locke,  editor  of  the  School 
Review  ;  Hon.  N.  C.  Schaefer,  State  superintend- 
ent of  instruction,  Pennsylvania,  and  president 
of  the  National  Educational  Association  ;  Pro- 
fessor A.  E.Winship,  editor  of  the. /oMrn«/o/J5V/M- 
cation  ;  R.  Fulton  Cutting,  president  of  the  New 
York  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition 
of  the  Poor,  through  which  agency  the  prizes 
are  offered. 

At  tlie  sessions  of  the  National  Educational 
A  ssociation,  eminent  educators  from  every  section 
of  the  country  have  repeatedly  deplored  the 
failure  of  school  reports  to  throw  more  light 
upon  the  problems  arising  from  the  state's  obliga- 
tion to  do  its  utmost  that  every  child  shall  become 
a  healthy,  moral,  and  industrially  efficient  citizen. 
The  nature  of  present  defects  and  of  changes 
needed  might  be  illustrated  by  almost  every  school 
report  published.  Conditions  in  Greater  New 
York  are  cited,  partly  because  its  school  system 
has  such  an  enviable  reputation  wherever  publi<y 
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schools  exist  that  other  cities  are  now  copying 
with  equal  enthusiasm  and  success  its  weak  as 
well  as  its  strong  points,  and  partly  because 
that  city  has  for  two  years  been  considering  the 
need  for  revision  of  school  records  a.nd  accounts. 

BUSINESS    METHODS    DEMANDED. 

That  vast  economies  are  possible  in  New  York 
City's  schools,  both  in  expenditures  and  in  the 
use  of  pupils'  and  teachers'  time,  is  the  unani- 
mous judgment  of  a  special  committee  of  five, 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  Education  in  Janu- 
ary, 1905,  to  consider  the  need  for  bookkeeping 
revision.  In  its  preliminary  report,  last  Novem- 
ber, this  committee  declared  in  effect  that  the 
Board  of  Education  now  records  and  reports  the 
expenditure  of  $30,000,000  annually  in  a  way 
that  within  a  few  months  would  place  a  railroad, 
a  department  store,  or  a  monthly  magazine  in  the 
hands  of  a  receiver.  Wherever  school  manage- 
ment has  been  investigated  the  verdict  is  the 
same, — its  laudable  objects  do  not  exempt  it 
from  the  invariable  law  of  business,  that  igno- 
rance and  deficient  or  tardy  information  regard- 
ing administrative  results  furnish  a  fertile  soil 
for  the  propagation  of  inefficiency,  if  not  dis- 
honesty. The  school  text-book  trade  has  been 
pushed  in  country  as  well  as  city  by  meth- 
ods that  in  deception,  favoritism,  shamelessness, 
vaunted  altruism,  and  number  contaminated  sur- 
pass the  wildest  dreams  of  insurance  plunderers. 
The  margin  of  waste  and  misapplied  energy  is 
not  infrequently  greater  in  the  schools  than  in 
other  departments  of  government  ;  it  continues 
because  we  are  satisfied  with  meaningless,  con- 
fused records  of  school  management. 

SCHOOL    NEEDS    SHOULD    BE    DISCLOSED. 

It  was  believed  in  New  York  City  until  quite 
recently  that  our  school  autliorities  were  en- 
forcing the  child-labor  and  compulsory-educa- 
tion laws  ;  to-day,  school  officials  admit  that 
50,000,  perhaps  100.000,  children  are  running 
wild  on  the  street  or  working  contrary  to  law 
in  ill-ventilated  tenements,  factories,  or  shops. 
wSo  startling  is  the  picture  of  50,000  animals  of 
any  description — not  to  mention  future  citizens 
— being  deprived  of  legal  protection  that  one 
is  sure  this  condition  could  not  have  lasted  eight 
years  had  it  been  regularly  described  in  the 
monthly  or  annual  reports  of  the  local  school 
superintendent,  or  even  the  annual  reports  of 
the  State  and  national  commissioners  of  educa- 
tion. Suppose  that  last  year's  report  had  print- 
ed side  by  side  children  of  school  age  on  the  streets 
or  in  factories^  100,000,  and  2.S00  returned  to 
school;  or,  again,  total  absences  of  those  registered, 
12,^00,000,  of  those  enrolled,  83,000,000,  side  by 


side  with  15,500  total  times  trttants  were  reh/rn«i 
is  it  conceivable  that  our  fiscal  authorities  would 
have  failed  to  increase  either  the  appropriation 
for   attendance  work  or  the    efficiency  of  the 
present  staff  of  attendance  officers  ?    That  school 
attendance  may  mean  marking  time  instead  oi 
marching  forward  is  proved  by  161,000  children 
in  the  elementary  schools  of  New  York  City  who, 
in  June,  1905,  were  from  two  to  six  yean  be- 
hind their  proper  grade,  and  by  about  600.000 
pupils  who  are  marching  in  what  one  educator 
has  called  **  intellectual  lock  step."     A  large  mi 
jority  become  discouraged  and  drop  out  below 
finishing  the  course,  the  frightful  mortality  rate 
being  indicated  by  comparison  of  the  number  ic 
the    third    grade,    84,000,    with    27.000  in  the 
eighth,  18,000  graduating  from  the  elementary 
schools,  and  12,000  entering  the  high  school,  of 
whom  less  than   1,000  graduated.     Comptroller 
Grout  was  charged  with  being  an  enemy  of  the 
public  schools,    and    wnth   cherishing  j)ersonAl 
hostility  to  certain  school  officials,  when  he  de^ 
clared,  two  years  ago,  with  Mayor  Low,  that  the 
business  methods  of  the  schools  were  lax  aod 
wasteful.     In  February,  1906,  the  superintend 
ent  of  audits  and   accounts  publicly  admitted 
that,  notwithstanding  previoiw  denials  of  any 
defects  in  the  financial  methods  of  the  Boarii 
of  Education,  there  have  never  been  account 
showing  the  cost  of  administration,  the  cost  • :' 
education, — no  property  ledger  and  no  '•  statis 
tical  information    of    fundamental    character 
The  public  has  tried  loyally  to  shift  its  faith  at^ 
change  its   oaths    to    suit   the   guesses  or  *  ■ 
sequiturs  of  school  men  until,  as  Dr.  Parkhnrr 
said  recently  of  himself,  for  want  of  facts  it  hi^ 
abandoned    all   effort   to   form    an    intelliges'. 
opinion  regarding  school  needs. 

DEFECTIVE    RECORDS    SUGGEST    DEFECTIVE 
SUPERVISION. 

Reforms  must  begin  with  records,  as  superx 
tendents  find  who  try  to  improve  their  anniu 
reports  without  first  raising  their  standard   ': 
recording  work   done.      Whenever  one  find*  * 
badly  organized,  unclassified  annual  report  ih*' 
fails  to  compare  school  with  school,  month  wit:. 
month,   this  year  with  last  year,   promise  w.: 
performance  ;  that  makes  little  or  ineffective  n.-^ 
of  percentages  and  summary  tables  ;  that  pric:- 
related  things  pages  apart  ;  that  affords  no  mesj- 
ure  of  the  efficiency  of  superintendent,  princif* 
teacher,  attendance  officer,  or  curriculum,  andc 
definite  picture  of  unsatisfied  needs,  one  may  wit 
perfect  safety  assume  that  the  daily  supervisia 
of  schools  is  suffering  from  the  same  or  worse  w^ 
fects,  and  that  records  are  neither  modem  n^' 
useful  for  purposes  of  supervision.      The  ^ 
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liamson  prize  expresses  confidence  tliat  improved 
reporting  will  carry  with  it  better  supervision, 
made  possible  by  improved  records. 

WHAT    FACTS    ARE    NEGLIGIBLE  ? 

A  superintendent's  annual  report  shows  what 
that  ofl&cer  tliinks  the  public  ought  to  be  told, 
or  perhaps  what  it  insists  upon  knowing,  about 
his  efficiency  and  that  of  tlie  schools  he  super- 
vises.    A  financial  report  made  by  the  Board  of 
Education  shows  what  the  directors  believe  they 
are  under  obligation  to  tell,  or  what  they  want 
the  community  to  know,  about  their  efficiency 
•  as  directors.      Records,  on  the  other  hand,  show 
wliat  the  teacher,  principal,  division  superintend- 
ent, superintendent,  director,  or  fiscal  officer  feels 
tiiat  he  himself  needs  to  know  in  order  to  be  effi- 
cient.   Conversely,  such  facts  as  are  not  matter  of 
record  represent  knowledge  that  the  responsible 
officers  are  not  conscious  of  needing.     The  cate- 
gory is  wide.     When  the  United  States  census  to- 
tal of  children  of  school  age  gives  neither  the 
number  who  are  subject  to  school  laws  nor  those 
who  may  reasonably  bo  expected  to  attend  school, 
the  director  advertises  that  he  does  not  regard 
these  facts  as  necessary.     The  New  York  Board 
o(  Education  has  kept  no  property  ledger  and 
no  controlling  accounts  because  neither  commis- 
sioner nor  auditor  has  hitherto  seen  the  necessity.* 

ESSENTIAL    FACTS    WANTING    FOR   NEW    YORK 
SCHOOLS. 

The  last  published  report  of  the  city  superin- 
tendent— for  the  school  year  ending  July  31, 
1905 — shows,  as  do  the  original    records,   that 


the  Board  of  Superintendents  have  not  hereto- 
fore deemed  it  necessary  or  advisable  for  the 
superintendents,  their  subordinates,  the  commis- 
sioners, or  the  public  to  know  :  The  number  of 
unregistered  children  who  ought  to  be  in  school  ; 
percentage  of  attendance  on  enrollment  in  the 
elementary  schools,  why  the  number  in  the 
first  grade  fell  from  88,000  to  58,000  from  June, 
1904,  to  June,  1905  ;  number  of  sittings  by 
grades  provided  for  in  buildings  projected  ;  what 
schools  and  what  grades  contain  children  of  ab- 
normal age  in  September  and  October,  or  on 
more  typical  days  than  June  30  ;  what  percent- 
age are  taking  for  the  second  or  third  time  sub- 
jects passed  satisfactorily  ;  what  are  the  *' ingeni- 
ous methods"  employed  by  soire  principals  to 
abolish  the  "lock  step,"  whether  and  when  they 
are  to  be  made  general ;  in  what  schools  and 
classes  newly  arrived  immigrant  children  regis- 
-  tered  last  fall,  how  many  could  not  be  taught  in 
the  English  language  ;  whether  pupils  starting 
five  or  ten  years  ago  on  part  time  aie  behind  or 
ahead  of  those  who  started  with  a  full  day  ; 
whether  the  "enriched  curriculum"  holds  chil- 
dren in  the  higher  grades  who  would  otherwise 
drop  out,  or  whether  it  discourages  large  num- 
bers ;  whether  there  is  not  evidence  in  other 
schools  than  Elm  Street  that  the  so-called  fads 
strengthen  the  three  R's  and  obviously  give  pow- 
er to  the  pupil  instead  of  taking  time  without 
adequate  return  for  energy  expended  ;  the  school 
standingof  the  thousands  of  undernourished  chil- 
ren  for  whom  free  lunches  are  asked  ;  what  is 
being  done  for  the  tens  of  thousands  of  children 
found  recently  to  be  in  serious  need  of  medical 


•  The  following  excerpts  from-  the  annual  reports  published,  respectively,  by  the  New  York  and  Chicago  school  de- 
partmenta  lllustnite  important  differences  in  the  methods  pursued  in  tabulating  attendance  statistics.  The  first  excerpt 
is  from  the  New  York  summary  of  high-school  attendance : 


Average, 
19(0  (M. 

Kegister, 
19(M-05. 

Percent,  of 
increase. 

Per  cent,  of 
decrease. 

l>e  Witt  Clinton 

2,337 

1,117 

•    1,901 
1,450 

29!8 

18.7 

J{igh  School  of  Commerce 

In  marked  contrast  with  the  above  is  the  c 

•areful  statistical  record  of  the  attendance  at  Chicago  high  schools  as  set 

forth  in  the  report  for  the  school  year  1902-03 : 
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or  dental  care  ;  extent  to  which  sickness  ex- 
plains 64,000  daily  absences  of  registered  pupils 
and  169,000  daily  absences  of  enrolled  pupils; 
whether  the  increase  of  4.4  per  cent,  in  the  aver- 
age attendance  is  due  largely  to  the  increase  of 
14.1  in  enrolled  pupils  dropped  from  the  regis- 
ter ;  what  schools  have  playgrounds,  and  why 
new  schools  are  being  built  without  playgrounds, 
roof -gardens,  baths,  and  auditoriums ;  percentage 
of  absence,  truancy,  failure  to  win  promotion, 
per  class,  per  grade,  per  school,  per  district ; 
whether  truants,  non-attendants,  and  children  il- 
legally employed  are  first  reported  by  teachers, 
by  truant  officers,  or  by  social  workers  ;  why 
seventy-seven  attendance  officers,  declared  to  be 
overworked,  return  to  school  but  one  truant  each 
per  day,  and  one  non-attendant  per  week,  and 
one  child  illegally  employed  per  fortnight ;  effici- 
ency ranking  of  teacher,  principal,  attendance 
officer,  division  superintendent ;  how  one  month 
compares  with  another,  this  year  with  last,  as  to 
essentials  ;  per  capita  cost  of  giving  a  pupil  a 
year  in  the  eighth-grade  grammar  or  first-year 
high  school  ;  per  capita  cost  of  so-called  *<  fads 
and  frills  ;  "  how  the  6,656  persons  were  selected 
whose  postal-card  vote  in  support  of  singing, 
manual  training,  sewing,  and  cooking  are  cited 
as  the  "popular  vote  overwhelmingly  in  favor 
of  such  teaching  ; "  why  all  expense  of  superin- 
tendence is  charged  against  elementary  schools 
alone,  the  amount  per  pupil  ;  how  for  two  years 
budgetary  controversies  have  retarded  the  growth 
of  evening  schools,  popular  lectures,  vacation 
schools,  and  recreation  centers.* 

•ILLUSTRATION    OF    CONTROL   THROUGH    RECORDS. 

The  foregoing  is  but  a  partial  list  of  essential 
facts  not  made  known  to  the  public,  without 
which  it  is  impossible  either  to  understand  school 
problems  or  to  prove  school  progress.     The  mea- 


ger facts  called  for  by  existing  records  are  not 
properly  classified,  nor  do  they  become  available 
during  the  year  whose  condition  they  describe. 
Of  what  use  is  it  to  know  to-day  that  on  June 
30,  last  year,  32  per  cent,  of  the  children  in  the 
elementary  schools  were  above  extreme  normal 
age  if  we  cannot  tell  the  condition  to-day  ?  How 
records  may  be  made  to  teach  lessons,  save  time, 
and  point  out  omissions  and  weaknesses  is  shown 
in  the  office  of  the  supervisor  of  public  lectures, 
Henry  M.  Leipziger.  Every  morning  he  receives 
a  report  on  the  lectures  of  the  evening  before, 
each  fact  is  posted,  as  are  bank  entries,  with 
others  of  its  kind,  and,  like  a  banker,  Mr.  Leip- 
ziger can  tell  at  the  close  of  each  day  the  stand 
ing  of  his  department, — whether  an  audience 
liked  Professor  A.'s  lecture,  the  special  interest 
of  Center  59,  or  the  cost  of  an  illustrated  lec- 
ture on  physics,  for  fee,  transportation,  attend- 
ants, and  supplies.  A  similar  system  applied 
throughout  the  New  York  schools — as  has  al- 
ready been  shown  by  certain  progressive  prin- 
cipals working  independently — would  revolu- 
tionize standards  of  efficiency  for  teaching  and 
supervision  within  a  month,  would  show  where 
economies  are  possible,  and  how,  if  at  all,  the 
curriculum  needs  strengthening. 

CLEARING    HOUSE    FOR    SCHOOL    PACTS. 

But  the  best  possible  system  of  records  for 
the  pedagogical  department  of  a  school  system 
would  be  incomplete  unless  compared  with  ade- 
quate records  of  equipment  and  expense.  In  a 
large  city  like  New  York,  it  is  too  much  to  ex- 
pect that  the  superintendent's  office  keep  a  du- 
plicate record  of  sites,  playgrounds,  buildings, 
repairs,  supplies.  Even  if  practicable,  it  would 
involve  very  great  expense.  Yet  he  neetls  that 
information,  otherwise  he  cannot  cooperate  prop- 
erly with  the  superintendents  of  supplies,  build- 


♦  In  exhibiting  tlie  cost  of  evening  schools,  the  New  York  report  leaves  out  of  account  the  expenditures  for  supplies, 
lighting,  fuel,  janitor  service,  repairs,  etc.,  and  includes  only  the  salaries  of  principals  and  teachers  and  the  district 
superintendent  in  charge : 


Salaries  as  above  stated. 

Expenditure, 

General  School  Fund. 


$493,910.09 


Average 
attendance. 
Term,  191H^. 


33,047 


Coat 
I>cr  cainta^ 


$14.67 


The  Chicago  report,  on  the  other  hand,  includes  all  the  items  of  expense  incurred  for  the  maintenance  of  evenini; 
schools,  as  follows : 


1                Cost  per  pupil. 

For              j      For  janitors 
teachers.        ;   and  engineers. 

For  fuel,  light, 
and  incidentals. 

$ll,eOK.53 

1 

Total                   On  total 

expenditure.     |     enrollment. 

On  average 
attendance. 

Cost  per  pupil 
per  evening. 

$85,744.25          ,          Sr>,475.55 

$82,918.33          1            $6.36 

$14.67 

$0,154 
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in^.  janitors,  etc.  To-day  it  is  possible  for  the 
(uinmittee  on  Sites  or  the  Committee  on  Build- 
ings to  locate  a  school  in  such  a  place  and  to 
construct  a  building  with  such  defects  that  the 
maximum  educational  eflBciency  will  never  be 
possible.  A  district  superintendent,  by  failing 
to  >rive  necessary  information,  may  compel  the 
Department  of  Supplies  to  be  wasteful.  It  is 
also  possible  for  the  Department  of  Supplies, 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  executive  head  of 
the  school  system  or  its  governing  body,  so  to 
delay  the  delivery  of  supplies  that  the  teaching 
staff  cannot  properly  do  its  work.  In  fact,  the 
possibilities  of  accident  and  of  maladjustment 
are  as  numerous  as  though  a  railroad  company 
were  to  start  a  freight  train,  an  express  train, 
an  excursion  party,  a  pay  car,  and  a  wrecker 
frora  several  points  on  a  single  track  without  a 
train  dispatcher.  If,  as  the  special  committee 
)f  the  board  recommended,  facts  were  central- 
ized and  classified,  and  studied  when  centralized, 
;lie  departments  could  keep  out  of  one  another's 
»ray  or  corae  to  one  another's  help  by  means  of 
nessages  received  directly  from  the  central  of- 
ice,  which  would  be  at  all  times  informed  as  to 
he  needs  and  activities  of  each  department. 

Such  a  clearing  house  is  considered  quite  in- 
lispensahle  by  every  large  corporation.  For 
rant  of  it.  the  city  of  New  York,  its  mayor,  comp- 
roller,  and  taxpayer,  must  settle  the  most  im- 
portant school  problems  on  the  basis  of  general 
npression.  The  attitude  of  many  toward  facts 
ras  recently  expressed  by  a  commissioner  who 
iid,  "  I  can  always  get  information  when  1  go 
fter  it,'*  little  realizing  that  a  proper  system 
ou!d  send  facts  to  him. 

SUPERIORITY    OF    STATE    OVER    CITY    REPORTS. 

With  respect  to  school  records,  as  in  so  many 
-her  matters,  the  fact  should  be  emphasized 
lat  Xew  York  differs  from  the  majority  of  cities 
liefly  in  the  magnitude  of  interests  involved, 
id  in  being  somewhat  more  conscious  of  changes 
«ded.  A  Boston  educator  recently  condoled 
ith  a  New  York  teacher  for  having  the  *'  back- 
ird -pupil  problem,  which,  fortunately,  does  not 
>uble  Boston."  yet,  according  to  the  United 
ales  Commissioner  of  Education,  Boston  has 
ligher  percentage  of  children  above  normal 
e  than  New  York, — a  situation  that  adequate 
:ords  would  have  disclosed  years  ago.  Phila- 
Iphia  awoke  to  the  fact  last  year  that  her 
lools  bad  suffered  grievously  for  her  content 
th  corruption.     City  superintendents,  whether 

Springfield,  Massachusetts,  Spokane,  Pitts- 
rg.  or  Los  Angeles,  have  much  to  learn  from 
)  State  superintendents  of  instruction,  who 
ve  for  ten  years  made  progressive  use  of  their 


vast  powers  to  prescribe  forms  of  school  record. 
Yet  even  they  put  in  one  group  for  school-census 
purposes  children  too  young  and  too  old  to  go 
to  school,  those  who  must  with  those  who  may, — 
the  ages  four  to  twenty-one,  for  example,  being 
of  no  greater  administrative  service  than  the 
ages  two  to  fifty.  It  is  possible  to  learn  as  to 
Utah  what  is  not  known  in  Massachusetts,  New 
York,  Indiana,  or  Michigan, — the  number  of  chil- 
dren promoteil,  demoted,  and  continued  in  classes 
for  all  schools  of  the  State  ;  but  even  in  Utah's 
admirable  report  the  absence  of  percentages  and 
of  rankings  obscures  the  valuable  lessons  con- 
tained in  its  tables.  In  most  instances,  inade- 
quate reports  must  be  attributed  to  failure  on 
the  part  of  teachers  to  see  clearly  that  adequate 
records  would  help  their  own  class  or  their  own 
school  ;  in  comparatively  few  cities  have  teach- 
ers or  school  oflBcers  actually  opposed  effective 
publicity. 

SCHOOL    RECORDS    SHOULD    REVEAL    SOCIAL    NEEDS. 

In  delaying  the  adoption  of  adequate  records 
and  accounts,  educators,  whether  in  New  York 
or  in  other  cities,  must  have  overlooked  the  im- 
portant fact  that  a  system  which  fails  to  dis- 
close weakness,  inefficiency,  and  unsatisfied  needs 
must  also  conceal  strength,  efficiency,  and  prog- 
ress ;  to  oppose  revision  is,  therefore,  to  deny 
a  school  system  the  privilege  of  proving  its  true 
worth  and  of  securing  the  generous  financial  and 
moral  support  to  which  it  is  entitled.  A  searc^li- 
light  directed  upon  every  city  from  its  educa- 
tional headquarters,  and  from  educational  bu- 
reaus of  State  and  nation,  will  reveal  social  needs 
that  otherwise  escape  notice  ;  will,  by  prompt 
notice  of  children,  families,  and  districts  need- 
ing attention,  materially  strengthen  every  pri- 
vate and  public  child-saving  agency  and  render 
the  schools  themselves  more  efficient  in  prevent- 
ing ignorance,  truancy,  crime,  and  dependence. 
One  negligent  New  York  truant  officer,  or  one 
Philadelphia  teacher  who  fails  to  tell  of  tru- 
ancy because  **the  truant  makes  trouble,"  can 
manufacture  work  for  a  score  of  child-saving 
agencies  ;  indifference  to  children  illegally  em- 
ployed will  furnish  relief  societies  with  clients 
for  generations  to  come.  If  the  highest  purpose 
of  the  public  school  is  to  teach  citizenship  rather 
than  scholarship,  to  develop  moral,  industrial, 
and  civic  efficiency,  what  better  first  step  than 
for  teacher  and  director  to  practise  wliat  they 
teach,  and  discharge  their  duty  as  trustees  by 
rendering  account  of  their  stewardship  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  possible  and  necessary  the 
hearty,  because  intelligent,  cooperation  of  their 
community  in  support  of  every  demonstrably 
sound,  efficient  school  policjj,.^^^  by^OOglC^ 
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THE  only  business  operated  l^y  the  United 
States  Government  to-day — and  that  by 
explicit  provision  of  the  national  constitution — 
is  the  post-office.  In  the  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed, moreover,  this  is  the  largest  business  con- 
cern in  the  country.  Just  how  vast  are  its  opera- 
tions and  how  almost  marvelous  has  been  its 
growth  may  be  seen  in  the  development  of  the 
New  York  Post-Office  since  the  first  year  of 
Washington's  Presidency.  The  average  receipts 
of  the  New  York  office  for  just  a  little  over  half 
a  day,  during  1905,  exceeded  the  entire  receipts 
of  the  national  post-office  during  the  year  1789. 
The  gross  revenue  of  this  metropolitan  office  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  last,  exceeded  by 
a  good  margin  the  combined  receipts  of  Ala- 
bama, Mississippi,  Alaska.  Arizona,  Arkansas, 
Colorado,  Delaware,  Florida,  Idaho,  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, Maine,  Louisiana,  Nevada,  New  Hamp- 
shire, New  Mexico,  North  Carolina,  North  Da- 
kota, Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Rhode  Island,  South 
Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Utah,  Vermont,  Vir- 
ginia, West  Virginia,  Washington,  and  Wyoming. 
It  exceeded  by  more  than  one  and  a  half  millions 
of  dollars  the  combined  postal  revenues  of  Bos- 
ton, San  Francisco,  St.  Louis,  Buffalo,  Milwaukee, 
and  Cincinnati. 

New  York  did  a  larger  postal  business  in  that 
year  than  the  whole  State  of  Illinois,  including 
Chicago  ;  than  Pennsylvania,  including  Phila- 
delphia and  Pittsburg  ;  than  Massachusetts,  in- 
cluding Boston. 

Station  O,  one  of  the  thirty-seven  branches  of 
the  New  York  office,  has  a  greater  gross  revenue 
than  the  post-office  at  Buffalo  or  Milwaukee  ; 
the  receipts  of  Station  P  exceed  those  of  Mil- 
waukee by  about  fifteen  thousand  dollars  ;  while 
the  business  transacted  at  four  other  branch 
stations  is  greater  than  the  business  of  the  post- 
offices  in  many  of  the  larger  cities  of  the 
country.  The  territory  covered  by  the  New 
York  Post-Office  embraces  only  the  boroughs  of 
Manhattan  and  the  Bronx.  The  postal  needs  of 
other  parts  of  the  greater  city  are  served  by 
independent  post-offices,  ranging  in  importance 
from  Brooklyn,  with  its  annual  revenue  of  two 
millions,  to  Bayside,  N.  Y.,  with  a  revenue  of  a 
little  over  two  thousand.  The  gross  revenues 
of  the  post-offices  in  the  greater  city  aggregate 
$18,537,776.98. 


The  New  York  Post-Office  is  capable  of  a  bet- 
ter, greater,  achievement  even  than  it  now  »c 
complishes,  and  it  was  for  this  task  of  modern 
izing,  improving,  and  building  up  that  President 
Roosevelt  appointed  Mr.  William  R.  Willcoilo 
be  Postmaster.  It  is  of  Mr.  Willcox's  problem 
antl  his  plans  for  its  solution  that  this  article 
purposes  to  speak. 

POSTMASTER    WILLCOX's    TASK. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  New  York 
Post-Office  is  not  only  the  center  for  the  disth 
bution  of  the  vast  amount  of  mail  matter  a«i 
dressed  to  citizens  in  the  metropolis  and  written 
by  them  to  persons  in  the  city  and  other  por 
tions  of  the  country.  It  is  also  the  gateway 
through  which  the  tremendous  amount  of  pjstal 
matter  of  all  kinds  from  abroad  is  sent  out  w 
every  portion  of  our  own  country,  and  the  fun- 
nel through  which  almost  all  the  letters,  jwipers. 
and  packages  must  pass  from  the  United  Sut« 
to  the  rest  of  the  world,  particularly  to  Europe. 
Its  problem  is  to  meet  these  two  demands  ex 
peditiously,  adequately,  and  with  the  least  p^ 
sible  error. 

Topographically,  we  have  this  field :  Ne' 
York  is  a  long  city,  with  its  transportation  sys- 
tem not  radiating,  spoke-like,  from  a  center  t> 
the  outlying  districts,  but  running,  spinal-columD 
fashion,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  north  aui 
south,  a  large,  if  not  the  largest,  portion  of  tb- 
suburban  traffic  entering  and  leaving  later&Ijj. 
by  means  of  ferries  or  bridges  over  two  wvk 
rivers.  Almost  all  oversea  travel  reaches  New 
York  near  the  lower  end  of  the  *<  spine."  Keep 
ing  these  facts  of  topography  in  mind,  and  r^ 
membering,  furthermore,  that  the  conditions  of 
passenger  transportation  are  also  the  conditioni 
of  mail  transportation,  we  are  able  to  see  tlK 
main  factors  in  the  problem  that  confronts  lbs: 
New  York  Post-Office. 

The  public  is  apt  to  forget,  in  its  impatieBre 
over  some  delay  in  the  delivering  of  mail  ju^ 
what  a  tremendous  task  the  New  York  Fc*^ 
Office  is  actually  accomplishing,  and  how  wr*^.. 
this  is  being  done.  The  really  wonderful  ach.ie^<- 
ment  in  handling  the  vast  quantities  of  maL 
with  its  vastness  and  difficulty,  is  not  re^iix^'d 
by  the  citizen  of  our  metropolis  or  of  the  cont 

try  at  large.     In  the  collpctip 
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mail,  in  the  registry  of  letters  and  parcels,  and 
in  the  handling  of  money  orders  the  operations 
of  the  post-oflBce  in  New  York  are  of  vast  extent 
and  of  vital  significance  to  the  American  people 
generally. 

SOME    SIGNIFICANT    FIGURES. 

Taking  the  oflBcial  figures  for  last  year  in  the 
matter  of  the  collection  and  distribution  of  mail, 
we  find  some    interesting   facts.     During    that 
period,  the  city  delivery  department  collected 
and  delivered,  in  round  numbers,  a  billion  and 
a  half  pieces  of  mail  matter.     More  than  nine 
million  dollars'  worth  of  stamps  and  post-cards 
were  sold.     The  entire 
revenue  from  the  sale 
of  stamps    and    other 
classes  of  matter   ag- 
gregated $16,000,000. 
On  an  average,  two  and 
a  half   million  letters 
and  post-cards  per  day 
were   sent  from   New 
York   (originating   in 
the  city  and  in  transit 
through),     and     more 
than    two    million    re- 
ceived, making  a  total 
"f  four  and  a  half  mil- 
lion   handled    every 
twenty-four    hours. 
This   besides  the  vast 
amount  of  papers,  cir- 
culai-s,  and  books. 

The  New  York  Post- 
OflBce,  witli  its  more 
than  fifty-eight  hun- 
dred employees,  is  not 
administered  on  the 
centralized  plan  ob- 
taining   in    tliB   large 

cities  of  continental         hon.  wriiLTAM  r.  wtltxjox, 
Europe.    Like  the  Lon- 

ilon  system,  it  consists  of  a  general  office  with  a 
number  of  branch  offices,  each  of  which  is  almost 
is  sejjarate  and  independent  a  center  in  the  mat- 
Lcr  of  collections  and  deliveries  as  if  it  were  a 
nty  by  itself.  A  few  primary  facts  about  its 
$tructure  may  not  be  entirely  familiar  even  to 
Vew  Yorkers.  There  are  thirty-seven  of  these 
)ranch  stations  in  the  metropolis,  designated  by 
he  letters  of  the  alphabet  and  by  locality  names. 
»Iail  matter  is  assorted  and  bagged  for  these 
jrancli  stations  by  clerks  on  incoming  ships 
nd  trains  as  tliough  they  were  separate  cities. 
^Mllectors  and  carriers  operate  from  these  sta- 
ions.  and  registry  and  money-order  business  is 
ransacted  at  them.    Their  work  is  supplemented 


by  two  hundred  and  ten  substations, — located 
chiefly  in  drug  stores, — at  which  regular  post- 
office  business  is  done,  but  which  are  not  cen- 
ters for  the  collection  and  delivery  of  mail. 

ANALYSIS    OF    A    WEEK's    MAIL. 

It  will  be  interesting,  just  here,  before  con- 
sidering tlie  delivery  of  mail  matter,  to  analyze 
a  little  the  character  of  the  mail  deposited  in 
New  York  for  distribution  in  other  sections  of 
the  city  or  for  dispatch  to  outside  points. 

In  order  to  ascertain  just  what  proportion  of 
the  mail  posted  in  the  city  is  intended  for  local 
delivery  and  what  portion  for  distribution  out- 
side the  city  limits,  the 
Postmaster  directed 
that  for  one  week  (Jan- 
uary 22  to  28,  last)  all 
pieces  of  mail  matter 
be  counted.  The  fig- 
ures for  the  entire  city 
showed  that  during  the 
period  of  seven  days  in 
question  there  were  re- 
ceived by  "drops" 
(meaning  at  the  sta- 
tions themselves)  3,- 
241,496  letters,  circu- 
lars, and  postal  cards 
for  local  city  delivery. 
For  distribution  out- 
side of  New  York,  the 
figures  were  8,025,- 
738.  By  collections 
from  street  boxes,  4,- 
398,342  were  received 
for  local  delivery,  and 
6,332.596  for  distrib- 
ution outside,  making 
atotal  of  7,639,838  for 
city  delivery,  and  a  to- 
P08TMASTER  OP  NEW  YORK.         tal    of    14,358,334  for 

outside  distribution. 
Thirty- five  per  cent,  of  the  total  was  for  de- 
livery within  the  limits  of  New  York.  Divid- 
ing tlie  city  up  into  business  and  residence 
districts,  it  was  found  that  from  the  business 
district  (including  the  General  Post-(3ffice  and 
the  Wall  Street,  Jay  Street,  and  A,  P,  S,  and 
V  branch  stations)  there  Avere  received,  by  drops 
and  collections,  2,403,516  for  local  city  de- 
livery, and  7,739,530  for  distribution.  Twenty - 
four  per  cent,  of  this  total  was  addressed  to  per- 
sons H'siding  in  the  city.  In  the  residential  dis- 
tricts, the  totals  were  :  for  local  city  delivery, 
5,236,322,  and  for  distribution,  6,618,804.  Forty- 
four  per  cent,  of  this  total  was  for  delivery 
within  the  city.     It  ia  j,^t^re8t^«l^t^^g^^e. 
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fact  that  more  letters,  postal  cards,  and  circulars 
were  dropped  at  Station  D  (the  Review  of  Re 
views'  branch  station)  than  at  any  otlier  station  in 
the  city.  The  next  largest  amount  was  deposited 
at  Stations  O  and  Madison  Square,  which  are 
also  centers  for  publishing  houses.  The  stations 
having  the  highest  percentage  of  mail  destined 
for  local  city  delivery  were  found  to  be  K  and 
T,  with  63  per  cent.  Station  K  is  on  the  upper 
East  Side,  and  Station  T  is  in  the  Bronx.  The 
station  showing  the  largest  percentage  of  mail 
destined  for  delivery  outside  of  the  city  was  Sta- 
tion V,  with  81  per  cent.,  which  takes  in  the  terri 
tory  around  Canal  Street  and  West  Broadway. 
These  facts  will  make  intelligible  the  scheme 
of  collection  and  delivery,  which  is,  of  course, 
adjusted  to  suit  the  demands  of  different  dis 
tricts,  the  frequency  being  determined  chiefly  by 
the  density  of  population. 

WHAT    THE    NEW    YORK    OFFICE    ACCOMPLISHES. 

• 

The  number  of  different  operations  constantly 
necessary  to  handle  incoming  and  outgoing  mail 
in  a  post-office  like  the  metropolitan  is  almost 
legion.  Even  after  the  postal  clerks  on  incom 
ing  trains  and  steamers  have  done  their  best  in 
the  matter  of  assortment,  there  still  remains  a 
stupendous  amount  of  labor  in  sorting.  Besides 
the  main  tasks  of  separating  the  different  classes 
of  mail  and  then  regrouping  it  for  city,  outside 
domestic,  and  foreign  distribution,  there  is  the 
underpaid  matter  to  be  rated,  the  unmailable 
pieces  to  be  weeded  out,  and  the  custom-house 
and  Dead  Letter  Office  to  be  remembered.  The 
registry  and  money-order  departments  are,  of 
course,  practically  separate  offices. 

The  men  who  perform  these  multitudinous 
operations  for  many  hours  a  day,  quickly  and 
accurately,  are  hard-working  and  conscientious. 
They  spend  more  energy  and  brain  power  for 
Uncle  Sam  than  many  a  business  man  whose 
income  is  ten  times  as  large.  They  are  all 
underpaid.  Entering  the  service  as  "substi- 
tutes." at  first  only  to  take  the  places  of  absen 
t('es,  or  in  cases  of  emergency,  tliey  are  first 
detailed  to  "face-up  "  on  the  "drop"  or  collec 
tion  tables, — arranging  letters  one  way,  face 
front,  so  as  to  permit  of  the  stamps  being  can- 
celed by  the  machines.  The  private  citizen 
little  realizes  the  extent  of  this  operation  alone, 
or  the  amount  of  trouble  he  causes  when  he — 
and  several  thousand  others — affixes  the  stamp 
on  any  portion  of  the  letter  but  the  upper  right 
hand  corner. 

The  first  regular  task  of  the  postal  clerk  is 
that  of  "separating." — assorting  letters  for  dif- 
ferent States  or  large  cities.  For  the  proper 
performance  of  this  duty  he  is  required  to  study 


a  scheme  of  distribution  for  a  certain  State  or 
section  of  the  United  States.  After  he  becomes 
proficient  in  this  work,  he  is  promoted,  in  cases 
of  vacancies  or  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  ik 
service,  to  be  a  "distributer."  These  clerks  are 
examined  on  the  duties  performed  by  them,  semi 
annually,  and  a  minimum  of  95  per  cent,  is  ex 
pected  from  each.  In  most  cases  they  make  99 
per  cent,  or  over.  The  salaries  of  these  men. 
however,  vary  from  only  $700  to  $1,400  per 
annum,  depending  upon  their  eflficiency  and 
length  of  time  in  service. 

To  get  some  idea  of  what  is  required  of  a  dis 
tributer,  look  at  these  facts  :  The  Stat€  of  Penn 
sylvania  has  5,284  post-offices,  for  which  233 
"  separations  "  are  made  at  the  New  York  office. 
The  State  of  New  York  has  3,720  post-offices, 
assorted  into  423  "separations."  Onsomeofile 
other  cases, — for  example,  the  "South  and  West 
letter  case  (No.  1), — clerks  are  required  to  learn 
the  "distribution  "  for  the  States  of  Ohio.  Inii 
ana,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia ;  on  the  "  South  and 
West"  case  (No.  2),  they  are  required  to  uis 
tribute  for  the  States  of  Kentucky,  Maryland 
West  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  the  city  •  1 
Philadelphia;  on  the  "  South  and  West  '*  (Nu.  .i' 
for  the  States  of  Illinois,  Texas,  and  Califomx 

THE    VAST    MONEY-ORDER    BUSINESS. 

The  extent  of  the  business  transacted  annuaHj 
by  the  money  -  order  department  of  the  Ntf 
York  Post-Office  is  almost  incredible.  The  first 
money-order  convention  between  the  UDitt^i 
States  and  a  foreign  government  was  that  witi 
Switzerland,  in  1867.  Arrangements  were  ni*i^ 
with  Great  Britain  and  Germany  at  about  lit 
same  time.  It  is  now  possible  to  send  monej 
to  and  receive  it  from  almost  every  civilisai 
country  in  the  world,  with  the  single  exceptks 
of  Spain.  To  some  portions  of  the  globe,  L  •» 
ever,  money  can  only  be  sent  indirectly.  F'T 
example,  to  India,  orders  must  T^e  sent  throQi,*i 
London  and  reissued  at  the  British  cm\>\^ 
During  the  last  calendar  year,  the  *•  trans*: 
tions  "  (as  the  operations  of  sending  and  receiv 
ing  money  are  termed)  aggregated  $339.66^ 
830.90.  This  was  an  increase  of  $37,4 1 3,587. K 
over  the  business  of  the  calendar  year  li^<>^ 
During  1905,  money  orders  aggregating  $*2,3*j3 
387  were  sent  to  foreign  countries  from  the  N<** 
York  Post-Office,  and  orders  aggregating  #3" 
938  were  received  from  foreign  countries.  Th*: 
is,  more  than  seven  times  as  much  was  sent  fn^^ 
New  York  as  was  received.  The  largest  nus 
ber  of  orders  go  to  Great  Britain,  but  thu  larp^' 
amount  of  money  is  sent  to  Italy.  During  IJ*^'' 
orders  aggregating  $11,092,466.60  were  sect '» 
that  country.  Austria-Hungarv^oip^  next  a 
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WHBRE  TWO  MILLION  LETTERS  ARE  SORTED  EVERY  DAY. 

(The  distributing-room  in  the  New  York  Post-Offlce.) 


order  of  amount  sent.  For  the  week  ending 
February  24,  last,  more  than  11,000  orders  were 
made  out  to  Great  Britain,  aggregating  $155,- 
726.59.  During  the  same  period,  5, 800  orders 
were  sent  to  Italy,  aggregating  $235,375.96. 
To  Austria-Hungary,  during  this  week,  a  total 
of  $226,175.33  was  sent.  For  the  entire  week, 
41,900  orders  were  sent,  aggregating  $941,572. 
Besides  its  regular  function  of  transmitting 
money  for  private  individuals,  the  money-order 
department  of  the  New  York  Post-Office  is  a 
postal  clearing  house,  cashing  drafts  for  post- 
masters in  other  cities.  It  is  the  only  office 
having  a  letter-of-credit  account  at  banks,  and 
it  shares  with  Chicago  only  the  distinction 
of  being  a  depositary  for  all  surplus  money- 
order  funds.  It  carries  on  its  general  financial 
business  through  the  Sub  -  Treasury,  on  Wall 
Street,  buying  bills  of  exchange  to  settle  foreign 
claims  froni  brokers  who  offer  bids  daily. 

BEOI8TRY    AND    INQUIRY    DEPARTMENTS. 

In  the  registered-mail  department  one  gets  a 
most  impressive  demonstration  of  the  care  taken 
by  the  Government  to  insure  the  safe  delivery 
of  registered  pieces,  a  security  which  is  well 
worth  the  extra  eight  cents  paid  for  it.  Dur- 
ing lOUo,  more  than  fourteen  and  a  half  million 
pieces  of  registered  mail  were  handled  in  the 


New  York  office.  The  fees  alone  on  these  amount- 
ed to  more  than  $187,000.  Every  clerk  who 
handles  a  registered  piece  must  give  a  receipt, 
an«l  the  most  extraordinary  precautions  are  taken 
in  pouching,  transporting,  and  keeping  records. 
In  one  very  important  phase  of  its  work  the 
metropolitan  post-office  excels  the  services  in 
any  other  city  of  the  world.  In  the  Inquiry  and 
Dead  Letter  Department  at  the  general  office  a 
most  interesting  and  varied  task  is  accomplished. 
All  the  undirected,  misdirected,  insufficiently 
stamped,  unclaimed,  andunniailable  piecesof  mail 
pass  through  this  department.  Last  year  there 
were  received  more  than  72,000  inquiries  for  miss- 
ing mail.  Fifty-five  per  cent,  of  these  were  recov- 
ered or  accounted  for.  Nearly  3,000,000  pieces 
weresent  to  the  Dead  Letter  Officeat  Washington. 
More  than  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  letters  mis- 
directed by  the  senders  were  forwarded,  the  cor- 
rect addresses  having  been  supplied  by  the  alert, 
experiencetl  clerks  in  this  department.  Often 
considerable  ingenuity,  as  well  as  linguistic  and 
geographical  knowledge,  is  required  to  guess 
what  the  sender  meant  to  write.  Another  in- 
teresting phase  of  this  department's  work  is  the 
locating  of  owners  or  consignees  of  money  found 
loose  in  the  mails.  Last  year  more  than  6.500 
different  sums  were  found  in  amounts  ranging 
from  a  cent  to  two  thousand  dollars. 
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BRTNOING  NEW  YORK'S  FOREIGN  MAIL  UP  THE  BAY. 

(The  P()«lma»ter-GeneraX^  the  boat  of  the  New  York  Post-Offlce.) 


NEW    YORK  8    FUNCTION    IN    THK   POSTAL    SCHEME. 

New  York  is  tlie  main  ji^ateway  to  tlie  United 
States,  and  the  New  York  Post-Office  is  tlie  na- 
tional mail  funnel.  The  l>ulk  of  the  Canadian 
foreign  mail — incoming  and  outgoing — passes 
through  New  York  and  is  handled — in  bags — 
l»y  tlio  New  York  Post-Office.  When  Europeans 
write  to  Australasian  points,  almost  all  their  let- 
tors  pass,  in  bulk,  through  New  York  and  are 
dispatched,  via  our  transcontinental  railroads, 
througli  San  Francisco,  to  their  destinations. 
iMuch  of  the  European  mail  for  the  Far  East, 
for  Mexico,  and  for  South  America  finds  that 
the  American  metropolis  marks  one  stage  of  its 
journey. 

In  order  to  save  for  tlie  European  mail  the 
time  lost  by  the  incoming  transatlantic  liners  in 
coming  up  New  York  Bay  and  worrying  through 
the  formalities  of  docking  and  passing  customs 
officials,  every  steamer  carrying  mail  is  met  at 
Quarantine  by  the  boat  of  tlie  New  York  Post- 
Office,  which  boars  the  appropriate  title  of  the 
Postmaster-  (ieneral. 

Most  of  the  mail  comes  on  the  English  liners 
(the  Ounard  and  the  White  Star).  A  good  deal, 
however,  is  brought  by  the  Hamburg-American 
and  North  German  Lloyd  boats,  and  some  by 
the  American,  Froncli,  and  Italian  lines.  An 
average  mail  consists  of  from  2,000  to  2,500 
bags,  each  of  wliicli  contains  from  500  to  6,000 
<*  pieces."  A  largo  mail  would  consist  of  more 
than  ;{,000  bags,  the  laigest  over  received  being 
3.470.  As  soon  as  the  mail  carrying  steamer 
leaves  the  other  side,  a  cable  notice  is  sent  to 
the  New  York  Post-Office  stating  the   number 


of  bags  she  carries.  The  postal  boat  meets  her 
at  Quarantine,  after  having  been  notifieil  of  tlie 
time  of  her  arrival  at  Sandy  Hook.  Coming 
alongside  of  the  ocean  greyhound  at  the  same 
time  as  the  doctor  ami  the  revenue  cutter  (which 
is  usually  the  case),  the  liner  stops,  and  the  mail 
is  transferred  through  a  large  canvas  chute,  the 
capacity  of  the  Postmaster- General  being  4,000 
bags.  A  clerk  on  the  ship  "tallies  out,"  while 
an  employee  of  the  New  York  postal  boat  "tal- 
lies in."  When  reckonings  agree,  receipt  is  ex- 
changed. Sometimes,  if  tiie  liner  is  late  and 
the  quarantine  and  government  officials  have 
already  been  satisfied,  the  big  ship  and  the 
postal  boat,  lashed  together,  proceed  up  the  bar 
under  half  speed,  transferring  mail  as  they  go. 
The  postal  boat  meets,  on  an  average,  six 
steamers  a  week.  The  English,  German,  and 
American  liners  have  what  is  known  as  the  sea 
post  service,  by  which  English,  German,  and 
American  clerks  sort  the  mail  during  the  voy- 
age, so  that  when  the  bags  arrive  at  New  York 
they  already  contain  the  distributed  mail  in 
proper  shape  for  dispatch  via  the  different  rail 
roads,  or  for  the  last  stage  of  their  journey  over 
another  steamship  line.  As  the  bags  drop  inU> 
the  postal  boat  they  are  sorted  into  grouj^s,  so 
that  when  the  Postmaster- General  reaches  it5 
dock  these  bags  are  arranged  in  different  piles. 
— one  for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  destined 
for  the  West,  Southwest,  and  South  ;  another  for 
the  Grand  Central  Station,  destined  for  the  West 
Northwest,  Canada,  and  trans- Pacific  points: 
and  still  another  for  local  city  distribution. 
Even  though  the  great  liner  usually  beats  the 
postal  boat  to  the  dock,  it  is  found  that  the  little 
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vessel  saves  from  two  to  fifteen  liours  in  the  dis- 
patch of  mails.  She  has  no  docking  or  cus- 
toms formalities  to  go  through,  and  even  the 
gain  of  an  hour  at  the  dock  (whence  the  mail  is 
carried  on  wagons  to  the  General  Post-OflBce) 
may  mean  a  gain  of  from  two  to  twelve  hours 
in  the  transcontinental  distrilmtion.  A  specific 
example  of  the  speed  with  which  mail  is  trans- 
ferred from  a  big  liner  is  furnished  by  the  case 
of  the  White  Star  steamer  Baltic^  on  March  9. 

The  postal  boat  met  the  liner  at  Quarantine  at 
7:20  AM.  By  9:30, — two  hours  and  ten  min- 
utes,— all  the  mails,  consisting  of  2,870  bags,  had 

h*^en  taken  off  and  the  seven  miles  to  the  dock 
(Pier  13,  North  River)  covered.     An  analysis  of 

this  mail  showed  that  eighteen  large  double- van 

loads,   consisting  of   1,354 

lags,  were  sent  to  the  Gen- 
eral Post-Office  in  one  hour 

and  fifty  minutes,  consum- 
ing about  five  and  one-half 

minutes  per  load.     All   of 

these  bags  had  to  be  opened 

and   the   contents    distrib- 
uted for  final  dispatch. 

Nine    large    double    vans 

were  sent  direct   to  the 

J  rand  Central  Station  with 

sso  bags   for   dispatch  by 

rains  via   the    New  York 

'»  ntraland  the  New  Haven 

ailroads.      One  hundred 

in«l  seventy  eight  bags  were 

ent  in  one  large  van  to  the 

'oreign     Branch     Station, 

nth    transit    mails.     The 

lail    boat  then  proceeded 

3  the  Pennsylvania  depot, 

ersey    City,   where   458 

acks    were    unloaded    for 

ispatch  by  trains  over  that 

oad.     The  entire  transfer 

f  2.870  bags  consumed 

)ur  hours  and  forty  min- 

tes.  requiring  28  vans  in 

ew  York,  and  the  equiva- 

nt  of  6  in    Jersey    City, 

laking  a  total  of  34  large 

ouble   vans   to  effect  the 

3 tire  transfer. 


of  the  world  ?  A  careful  examination  of  the 
equipment  and  operation  in  the  three  great 
capitals  of  the  Old  World — London,  Paris,  and 
Berlin — is  encouraging  to  the  New  Yorker  in 
many  respects,  and  somewhat  discouraging  in 
others.  The  efficiency  of  postal  facilities  is, 
beyond  a  doubt,  depeijdent  upon  the  rapidity  of 
communication  attainable  within  the  city.  The 
speed  of  incoming  trains  and  vessels  is  a  fixed 
quantity,  and  must  be  reckoned  with  as  such  by 
the  metropolitan  office.  The  problem  is  to  reach 
the  local  centers  of  distribution  quickly.  One  of 
the  largest,  if  not  the  largest,  factor  in  com- 
munication is,  of  course,  the  topographical  one. 
Each  city  has  its  own  problems,  determined  by 
its  location,  area,   nearness   to   water,   railroad 


0MHARI80N    WITH    LONDON, 
BERLIN,     AND    PARIS. 

Row  does  the  New  York 
ost-Office  compare  in  effi- 
ency  and  amount  of  work 
'complished  with  the  post- 
£ce8  of  the  large  capitals 
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*  Livingston  Street,  Newark,  N.  J.' 


Sent  to  the  Dead  Letter  Office. 


"South  Deerfleld,  Mass." 

SOME   PROBLBM8  FOR  THE  INQUIRY  DEPARTMENT. 

(In  the  first  letter,  the  address  of  which  is  photographed 
ahove,  the  puzzle  which  has  been  solved  by  the  Inquiry 
Department  clerk  arises  from  the  fact  that  "Newark" 
Is  spelled  "Newarke"  and  "N.  J."  has  become  "ng"  and 
connected  with  the  last  letters  of  "  Newarke."  The  second 
specimen  Is  one  of  those  absurd  addresses  which  are  often 
received.  The  sender,  In  France,  evidently  copied  a  mes. 
sage  at  the  end  of  his  friend's  letter,—"  Good  Night,  Sweet 
Heart,"— mistaking  It,  In  his  Ignorance  of  English,  for  the 
address  to  which  he  should  reply.  In  the  last  case,  the 
expert  repeated  the  syllables  "Saldlfel,  Mass.,"  a  number 
of  times,  and  his  training  evolved  the  sounds  of  "South 
Deerfleld,  Mass."  Nos.  1  and  3  were  forwarded  to  the  cor- 
rect addresses.  No.  2,  of  course,  went  to  the  Dead  Letter 
Office,  at  Washington.) 


communication,  and  other  factors.  Taking  infc 
account  all  of  these,  and  admitting  the  exceller:<v 
of  our  New  York  service  in  many  respect  ii 
must  still  be  confessed  that,  measure^l  by  ilu 
test  of  speed  in  actual  delivery.  New  York  Vd 
some  things  to  learn  from  the  three  Euro|ieaij 
capitals.  By  the  development  of  the  pneuiiiat: 
tube  in  the  two  Continental  cities,  it  is  possil  • 
to  send  a  card  (known  as  a  "  petite  bleue  it 
Paris,  and  as  a  *'  postkarte  "  in  Berlin)  from  i- 
most  any  portion  of  tlie  city  to  any  other  j>orti  n 
in  less  than  an  hour.  That  this  is  not  possiL? 
in  New  York  does  not  need  statement. 

It  is  comforting,  however,  to  realize  t;i: 
there  is  nothing  in  the  actual  conditions  -r 
postal  machinery  in  New  York  that  cannot  '^ 
developed  so  as  to  realize  the  best  p^issili- 
speed  in  mail  transportation  and  delivery.  Wt 
undoubtedly  have  the  best  system  and  mellk^is 
We  need  a  fuller  application  and  developrnem 
of  them.  On  the  European  continent,  the nii 
of  centralization  is  evident  in  the  post-office,  i- 
it  is  in  all  governmental  units.  This  results,  u. 
Paris,  in  a  great  congestion  at  the  central  office 
and  some  peculiar  anomalies  of  distribc:"^ 
that  seem  almost  medieval  to  Americans 
Take,  for  example,  the  distribution  of  mail  fro:' 
the  central  oflBce.  Carriers  are  transported  i: 
'buses  from  the  central  portion  of  that  seen  - 
of  the  metropolitan  district  in  which  they  a- 
to  begin  distribution.  Instead  of  this,  l-  -^ 
London  and  New  York  have  the  branch  ur  su 
station  idea  highly  developed. 

The  London  Post-OflSce  is,  all  things  coE5^i 
ered,    probably   the    most    admirably   mana^'^-i 
and    efficient   postal    institution   in   the  witi: 
The  London  postal  district,  which  takes  in  ^ 
the   territory   within   a  circle    extending  in  s^ 
directions  eight  or  nine  miles  from  St,  Martii; 
Le  Grand  (the  general  post-office,  at  Che^pf^'f 
near  Ludgate  Hill),  is  inhabited  by  nearly  s^-^t- 
million  people.     This  area  is  divided  first  ii-i 
postal  districts  and  again  into  sub-districts.   ^  ■ 
these  sub-districts,  which  correspond  nearly  • 
our  branch  post-offices,  there  are  one  hunir^-- 
In   these,   the    collections  and   deliveries  r*cj" 
(according  to  the  density  of  population)  f^- 
five  collections   and   three  deliveries  a  day  ^ 
twenty-one    collections    and    twelve    deliv'-r.  - 
every  twenty-four  hours.     The  minimum  n» 
ber  of  collections  and  deliveries  is  in  th<'  •- 
trict  known  as  the  Hyde,  whicii  includes  Kiii>~ 
bury  ;  the  maximum  is  in  the  highly  conf*^''"^ 
eastern  district  of  the  old  city,  extending  >^ 
Grays    Inn    Road    to    Bishopsgate   Street,  i- 
from   the   City   Road   to   the  Thames.     Id  i   - 
latter  district  there  are  collections  beginnis-  * 
5:30   ..M.,  and^gen^al^8^|Hy^i.^rly  -- 
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8  P.M.  The  deliveries  of  letters  are  at  7 : 1 3,  8 :30. 
10:30;  then  hourly,  at  quarter-past,  until  6:15, 
the  last  delivery  being  at  8:30  in  the  evening. 
Parcels  (in  which  term  is  included  newspapers) 
are  delivered  at  8:15,  11:30,  2,  4:30,  and  7. 

This  great  frequency  of  collections  and  de- 
liveries is  significant  in  the  London  postal 
service.  By  this  frequency,  even  though  the 
British  capital  is  as  yet  without  the  pneumatic- 
tube  system,  and  by  tlie  constant,  unending 
stream  of  wagons  bringing  in  the  mail  from  the 
outlying  districts,  Londoners  are  served  with  a 
promptness  and  with  a  regularity  and  method 
that  make  it  possible  to  calculate  almost  ex- 
actly the  time  necessary  for  the  transit  of  a  letter 
from  any  one  point  to  any  other  point  in  the  city. 
The  London  postal  system,  in  common  with  that 
of  New  York,  treats  the  district  or  branch  oflBces 
as  though  they  were  separate  cities.  This  enables 
the  sub-stations  to  deal  with  other  sub-stations 
in  the  same  district  without  passing  through  the 
general  office,  a  facility  not  possible  under  the 
Paris  system. 

Of  course,  the  London  postman  has  duties 
which  are  unknown  to  his  AmeVican  brother. 
The  post-office  of  the  British  capital,  in  addition 
to  its  purely  postal  functions,  does  a  telegraph, 
parcels- post,  savings-bank,  and  insurance  busi- 
ness. The  London  collector  and  carrier,  also, 
has  his  salary  graded  more  scientifically  than 
that  of  the  New  York  carrier,  and,  when  every- 
thing is  considered,  he  is  better  paid.  The  sal- 
aries of  London  carriers  vary  according  to  the 
density  of  population  in  which  the  service  is 
rendered,  the  assumption  being  that  the  cost  of  . 
living  should  be  the  largest  determining  factor 
in  the  amount  of  money  earned.  If  the  carrier 
lives  in  a  densely  populated  city  district,  it  costs 
him  very  much  more  to  live  than  if  his  home  is, 
for  example,  at  Wimbledon.  Furthermore,  if 
he  works  in  the  city  district  but  lives  at  Wim- 
bledon, he  must  consider  his  car  fare  to'  and 
from  his  work.  In  the  East  City,  in  which  dis- 
trict the  central  office  is  located,  carriers  begin 
at  20  shillings  and  sixpence  per  week  (approxi- 
mately $5),  and  they  may  advance  to  34  shil- 
lings (approximately  $8.50).  In  the  farthest 
outlying  districts,  the  carrier  begins  at  18  shil- 
lings and  sixpence  (approximately  |4.75),  and 
may  in  a  few  years  receive  28  shillings  (or  $7). 
Considering  the  difference  in  the  standard  of 
living,  this  compares  very  wl^ll  with  the  New 
York  postman's  income,  which  is  |{600  for  the 
first  year,  and  which  may  eventually  reach  the 
inaxiraura  of  1 1,000. 

It  needs  no  argument  to  convince  the  average 
New  York  business  man  that  it  is  rapidity  of 
communication  that  determines  the  efficiency  of 


any  postal  service.  Although  a  number  of  fac- 
tors enter  into  the  rapidity  with  which  the  mail 
matter  is  distributed  from  the  time  it  is  deposit- 
ed by  the  sender  until  it  is  received  by  the  per- 
son to  whom  it  is  addressed,  it  is  evident  that 
frequent  collections  are  sure  to  increase  the 
chances  of  the  particular  piece  of  mail  matter 
making  a  rapid  journey.  The  next  considera- 
tion after  frequent  collections  is  the  time  taken 
to  transport  the  letter  from  the  street  box  to  the 
local  office.  This  is  dependent  on  the  efforts  of 
the  collector,  which  are  controlled  by  the  num- 
ber of  collections  he  makes.  Once  at  the  sub- 
station, the  question  is  hi»w  long  will  the  wagon 
take  to  transport  the  letter,  witli  the  many  thou- 
sands of  others,  to  the  other  sub-station  from 
which  it  is  to  be  sent  out.  This  depends  on  the 
efficiency  of  the  wagon  service,  an  efficiency 
that  is  made  up  of  the  condition  and  efforts  of 
horses  and  men  and  the  demands  made  upon 
their  time.  From  the  sub-station  of  destination 
to  the  hand  of  the  recipient  the  factor  is  again 
the  efforts  of  the  carrier. 

WHAT    THE    NEW    YORK    OFFICE    NEEDS. 

It  is  evident  from  this  obvious  procedure  that, 
since  the  New  York  system  has,  theoretically 
and  scientifically,  the  proper  foundation,  it  is 
only  a  question  of  more  and  quicker  service,  of 
more  progressive  and  effective  mechanical  means 
of  transit,  and  of  more  men. 

As  mail  now  comes  into  New  York,  for  90 
per  cent,  of  it  there  are  three  main  points  of 
entrance  and  exit, — ( 1 )  the  ocean  steamers,  bring- 
ing and  taking  the  foreign  mail  ;  (2)  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  (from  Jersey  City),  carrying  a 
large  proportion  of  the  Far  Western  mail  and 
almost  all  of  that  destined  for  Southern  points  ; 
and  (3)  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  carry- 
ing some  of  the  mail  for  west-central  points,  al- 
most all  of  that  for  the  Northwest,  and  the  bulk 
of  that  for  Canada,  including  much  that  goes 
overland  and  takes  Pacific  steamers  for  the  Far 
East. 

The  incoming  liners  are  met  at  Sandy  Hook 
by  the  post-office  boat,  the  Postinaster- General. 
and  the  mail  is  brought  to  tlie  General  Post- 
Office  and  the  different  outgoing  railroad  sta- 
tions without  delay.  So  much  for  the  foreign 
mail.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  unloads  its 
postal  matter  at  Jersey  City,  and  the  bags  are 
ferried  over  to  the  Manhattan  side  and  then 
transported,  also  by  wagons,  to  the  general  office. 
AVagons,  also,  now  take  the  bulk  of  the  matter 
from  the  Grand  Central  to  the  main  office.  The 
pneumatic  tube,  which  is  now  again  in  working 
order  between  the  (irand  Central  Station  and 
the  General  Post-Office,  helps  very  materially 
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There  still  remains,  however,  the  exasperatingly 
slow  transit  by  wagon  (and  New  York  citizens 
or  visitors  to  the  metropolis  need  no  comment 
on  the  quality  of  the  wagons  and  horses)  from 
the  point  of  arrival  of  mails  to  their  point  of 
distribution. 

THE    PRESENT    GENERAL    POST-OFFICE    INADEQUATE. 

The  best  that  can  possibly  be  done  with  the 
present  General  Post-Office  building  and  facili- 
ties is  totally  inadequate  for  the  needs  of  New 
York  locally  and  as  a  distributing  center  for  the 
mails  of  the  rest  of  the  country.  The  present 
building  is  woefully  inadequate  in  the  matter  of 
space  and  light.  It  is  thirty  years  old,  but  it  is 
fifty  years  behind  the  times.  There  is  no  room 
in  which  a  citizen  of  New  York  or  a  visitor  can 
sit  and  write  a  letter.  Moreover,  there  is  no 
space  available  for  such  a  room.  One  has  only 
to  stand  on  tlie  narrow,  cramped  platform  at 
Mail  Street  any  evening  between  5  and  8,  when 
the  incessant  stream  of  wagons  is  coming  in, 
dumping  mail-bags  in  such  a  congestion  that  it 
is  impossible  at  times  for  the  men  to  move  a  foot 
from  their  standing-places,  to  realize  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  problem  facing  the  New  York 
postal  officials,  who  between  the  hours  of  6  and 
8  every  working  day  receive  more  than  eight 
hundred  thousand  letters  for  distribution.  In- 
side the  office,  in  the  working-rooms,  every  ap- 
pliance and  scheme  that  Yankee  ingenuity  could 
suggest  has  been  adopted  and  is  in  use.  But 
the  devices  and  expedients  only  serve  to  em- 
phasize the  great  needs.  A  general  central  post- 
office  needs  unlimited  free,  light  space,  and  no 


amount  of  height  or  magnificence  of  stroctoie 
can  atone  for  lack  of  free,  light  space  in  thiB  as- 
sortment of  mails.  The  least  possible  amooBtof 
handling  and  the  greatest  possible  amooil  oi 
motion  should  be  the  watchword  of  posMBoe 
administrators. 

In  the  business  districts  of  New  York  there 
are  now  nine  deliveries  a  day  and  from  ftjleen 
to  thirty-two  collections.     The  post-offioaii  lit- 
erally forced  to  make  such  frequent  colle^&ns 
because  of  the  immense  congestion  of  ttHter, 
both  for  local  and  foreign  distribution.    IHthe 
matter   of   delivery,    however,    we  are  Mund 
London.      In    our   business  districts,  tht- lut 
delivery  is  made  at  4:30,  and  in  the  lenSlsce 
sections,    at    6.     From    that   time   onvmd,  all 
through  the  night,  until   8  the  next  morfiing. 
the  mail   is  pouring  into  the  branch  statMHis  in 
such  quantities  that  when  the  carrier  startf  out 
in  the  morning  he  is  overwhelmed,  with  the 
frequent  result  that  letters  which  arrived  the 
night  before  are  not  even   delivere<i  witk  tiie 
first  mail  the  next  morning.      To  remedy  tiiit 
Mr.  Willcox  has  asked  the  departmenl  Ikv- 
sistance  in  securing  another  delivery  at  W^^ 
Really,  another  delivery  in  the  evening  far  the 
residence  districts  is  what  New  York  needi;  A 
delivery  starting  from   the  branch  stati<att  tl 
say,  8:30  in  the  evening  would  make  it  possible 
to    distribute,  the    same    evening,  all   the  mail 
signed,  stamped,  and  deposited  in  the  last  busi- 
ness hours.     It  would  also  facilitate  the  delivery 
of  the  first  mail  the  next  morning,  which  would 
then  not  be  clogged  up  with  matter  posted  »t  6 
or  6:30  the  night  before. 


MAIL  STREET,  SHOWING  RECKIYINO  PLATFORM  OF  NEW  YORK  POST-OFFICE,  WHERE  MORE  THAN  TWO  lOLJJON 
MORE  THAN  TWO  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY  TONS  OF  SECOND-CLASS  MATTER  ARE  RECMTTOr>  p ajL Y 
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THE  PNEUMATKVrUBE  TERMTNAL  IN  THE  NEW  YORK  POOT-orFIOB. 

(Erery  fifteen  seconds  one  of  these  "carriers,"  containing  from  five  hundred  to  five  thousand  letters,  leaves  for  Brooklj-n 

or  '*  up-town.**) 


The  present  Postmaster  has  made  a  number 
of  innovations  with  tlie  object  of  facilitating  the 
rapid  and   regular  dispatch  of  mails.     One  of 
liis  ideas,  which   has  already  been  worked  out 
and  has  resulted   in  a  marked  gain  in  time,  is 
that  of  '*  advance  mailings."     A  vast  quantity 
of  matter  is  deposited  in  the  central  building 
between  the  hours  of  4  and  9  p.m.     This  is,  of 
course,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  major  portion  of 
the  mailings  occur  during  those  hours,  it  being, 
apparently,    the    most    convenient  business   ar- 
rangement to  sign  the  bulk  of  the  correspond- 
ence during  the  afternoon,  and  to  send  to  the 
post-office   in  the  evening.     Mr.  Willcox's  sug- 
gestion,  formulated    in    a  letter   sent   out   last 
.spring'' to  a  number  of  business  houses,  was  that, 
so  far  as  practicable,  instead  of  holding  all  the 
n.atter  back  for  the  final  mailing  (which  usually 
occurs  between  6  and  8   p.m.),  a  portion  could 
be  sent  to   the  post-office  during  the  day,   say 
between  the  hours  of  12  and  3,  which  would  en- 
able the  office  force  to  handle  with  accuracy  and 
rapidity   all   this  matter  in  time  for  the  night 
trains, — a   task  which,   under  ordinary  circum- 


stances and  with  the  present  post-oflBce  force,  is 
almost  impossible.'  The  public  responded  at 
once,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  Mr. 
Willcox  was  able  to  send  out  another  letter 
announcing  an  almost  complete  elimination  of 
the  ''overtime''  work  which  the  regular  force 
had  formerly  been  compelled  to  perform  daily. 

One  cause  of  lost  time  in  the  distribution  of 
city  mail,  as  well  as  in  the  transportation  of  let- 
ters and  parcels  from  incoming  trains  and  steam- 
ers to  their  distributing  points,  is  the  very  bad 
contract  system  of  hiring  wagons,  by  which  the 
lowest  bidder  is  awarded  the  job  of  wagon  trans- 
portation,— and  generally  furnishes  such  poor 
equipment  in  the  way  of  men  and  horses  that 
only  a  very  low  grade  of  efficiency  is  possible. 
It  will,  perhaps,  come  as  a  surprise  to  many  of 
the  good  people  who  have  so  often  anathematized 
the  (rovernment  for  using  such  starveling  horses 
to  tran8[)ort  mail  matter  to  learn  that  the  post- 
office  does  not  own  a  single  wagon  or  a  single 
horse.  They  are  all  under  private  contractors, 
who,  of  course,  furnish  the  cheapest  service  con- 
sistent with  keeping  the  contract.  Europe  does 
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this  thing  better  than  we  do.  In.  Berlin,  the  en- 
tire equipment  is  owned  and  operated  by  the 
municipal  post-office,  and  in  Paris  the  wagons 
and  horses  are  city  property. 

WHAT    MR.    WILLCOX  IS  PLANNING. 

Mr.  Willcox's  plans  for  the  improvement  of 
postal  administration  in  New  York  may  be  con- 
sidered under  four  lieads  :  first,  the  extension  of 
the  pneumatic- tube  service  ;  second,  the  use  of 
the  Subway  for  carrying  the  heavy  mails  ;  third, 
more  branch  stations  ;  and,  fourth,  better  wagon 
service,  where  used,  and  the  introduction  of  the 
automobile  as  an  aid  in  making  collections. 
These  plans,  of  course,  assume  the  better  ter- 
minal facilities  which  the  national  department  has 
already  determined  upon,  and  are  independent 
of  whatever  new  general  post-office  building  may 
finally  be  erected. 

The  actual  efficiency  and  splendid  possibilities 
of  the  pneumatic-tube  service  in  the  distribution 
of  mail  can  no  longer  be  questioned.  The  Gen- 
eral Post-Office  now  has  pneumatic-tube  connec- 
tions with  Station  P  (Produce  Exchange), with  the 
Brooklyn  general  office, and  with  Station  H  (Grand 
Central).  Mail  can  be  sent  from  New  York  to  the 
Brooklyn  office  in  four  minutes,  whereas  formerly 
the  wagon  service  consumed  half  an  hour.  Ninety- 
nine  per  cent,  of  all  the  first-class  mail  traveling 
between  these  two  stations  goes  in  the  tube. 
The  tubes  are  now  working  for  twenty  hours 
daily,  carrying  receptacles  2  feet  high  and  9 
inches  in  diameter,  with  a  capacity  of  from  500 
to  600  letters,  and  moving  under  fifteen  sec- 
onds' headway. 

THE    SUBWAY    FOR    HEAVY    MAILS. 

In  a  city  with  the  topography  of  New  York 
the  problem  of  rapid  transportation  north  and 
south,  Mr.  Willcox  believes,  could  be  best  solved 
by  the  use  of  the  Subway  for  the  carrying  of 
heavy  mails,  and  the  transportation  from  the 
line  of  the  underground  to  the  branch  stations 
by  automobiles.  Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the 
mail  coming  in  from  the  different  portions  of 
the  country  and  from  abroad  is  already  pouched. 
The  problem  to  be  solved  is  to  transport  these 
assorted,  Iab(4ed  pouches  as  quickly  as  possible, 
without  opening  them,  to  their  centers  of  distri- 
bution. It  can  readily  be  seen  that  to  attempt 
to  distribute  the  heavy  morning  mail  through 
the  pneumatic  tubes  would  necessitate  opening 
the  bags  again  and  undoing  much  of  the  labor 
already  accomplished.  With  mail  cars  attached 
to  fast  expresses  on  the  »Subway,  the  heavy  bags 
could  be  carried  from  one  end  of  the  island  to 
the  other  and  taken  off  at  Subway  stations  nearest 
to  the  branch  post-offices.     When  the  Subway 


lines  are  extended  into  Brooklyn  and  other  Lonp: 
Island  points,  this  method  will  have  greatly  in- 
creased usefulness.  Plans  have  already  l>eeD 
drawn  providing  for  a  loop,  or  extension  of  the 
present  Subway  lines,  under  the  General  Post- 
Office,  and  also  for  an  extension  under  the  Grand 
Central  Station. 

More  branch  stations, and  many  more  numbered 
sub-stations,  are  among  Mr.  Willcox's  special  de- 
sires. During  his  term  of  office  he  has  already 
secured  four  new  branch  stations,  and  is  work- 
ing for  more  of  these  centers  for  local  distribu- 
tion, which  help  lift  the  weight  from  the  gen- 
eral office.  There  are  many  reasons  for  such  an 
increase,  one  of  the  chief  being  the  economy  of 
time  in  having  the  postal  districts  of  reasonable, 
manageable  size.  Beyond  a  certain  limit,  it  is 
not  possible  to  handle  the  carriers'  routes  from 
one  building.  Moreover,  in  assorting  mails,  tbe 
larger  the  district  the  greater  the  difficulty  in 
expeditious  service.  The  numbered  sub-stations, 
of  which  New  York  now  has  two  hundred  and 
ten,  are  generally  located  in  drug  stores.  These 
stations  bring  the  service  close  to  the  people,  so 
that,  between  them  and  the  rural  free  delivery, 
the  people  themselves  have  comparatively  little 
need  to  go  to  a  post-office.  Mr.  Willcox  has 
recommended  to  the  department  a  large  increase 
of  these  numbered  stations,  and  since  he  ha* 
been  in  office  about  thirty  new  ones  have  l»een 
opened. 

The  inadequacy  of  the  wagon  service  has  al 
ready  been  set  forth  in  this  article.  Mr.  Will- 
cox believes  that  the  use  of  the  Subway  and  tlie 
extension  of  the  tube  service  as  favoreii  bv  him 
would  reduce  the  need  for  even  such  wagon  ser- 
vice as  we  now  have.  It  seems  probable,  bow 
ever,  that  wagons  would  be  needed  to  take  the 
heavy  mails  from  the  Subway  stations  to  tlif 
branch  post-offices.  Mr.  Willcox,  however,  be^ 
lieves  that  an  automobile  service  could  be  profit- 
ably substituted  even  here  for  the  wagons.  His 
ultimate  plan  contemplates  a  constant  service  of 
automobiles  between  the  Subway  stations  and  ibe 
branch  post-offices,  and  also  meeting  at  stated  aod 
regular  intervals  the  collectors,  to  assist  in  %hm 
matter  of  collection.  This  would  relieve  the  car 
riers  in  the  districts  covering  large  territory  and 
reduce  the  number  of  men  necessary  for  a  lar^r 
business  than  is  done  now. 

All  that  is  done  at  the  New  York  Post-Office, 
while  excellent  when  its  facilities  are  consid 
ered,  could  be  improved.  The  office  is  a  busi 
ness  concern  that  returns  a  handsome  annual 
profit,  while  the  national  post-office  shows  a  de-fi 
cit.  Last  year,  the  receipts  of  the  New  York 
office  were  over  $16,000,000,  which  is  more  than 
one- tenth  of  the  receipts  from  th^  ^J4z;e_nAtioii. 
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Twelve  million  dollars  of  this  was  surplus.  And 
yet,  it  is  a  curious  comment  on  the  lack  of  business 
methods  so  often  manifest  in  our  public  depart- 
ments that  during  the  past  decade  the  Govern- 
ment has  spent  more  money  in  developing  the 
rural  free  delivery  (a  most  excellent  thing  in  it- 
self, and  which,  of  course,  is  not  being  criticised 
here),  upon  which  there  has  been  a  loss  of  mil- 
lions since  1897,  than  in  developing  the  city  free 
delivery,  which  makes  immense  returns  to  the 
Government.  On  the  showing  of  its  present 
profits,  the  New  York  Post- Office  deserves  bet- 
;er  facilities  and  more  funds  to  carry  on  its 
«rork.  With  greater  facilities  and  larger  funds, 
t  will  return  even  a  greater  profit  than  it  does 
It  present. 

When  the  plans  now  in  contemplation  for  the 
)etterment  of  the  New  York  postal  service  are 
carried  out  the  American  metropolis  will  be 
«rved  more  efficiently  than  any  other  city  in  the 
rorld.  The  special  appropriation  bill  for  the 
itension  of  the  pneumatic-tube  service  in  a 
lumber  of  our  large  cities  has  at  last  passed  the 
louse  of  Representatives.  Its  passage  in  the 
lenate  seems  a  foregone  conclusion.  This  ap 
>ropriation  will  enable  Mr.  Willcox  to  carry  out 
is  idea  of  connecting  all  the  stations  on  Man- 
lattan  Island  by  pneumatic  tube.  The  addi- 
ional  offices  to  be  supplied  in  the  scheme  rec- 
mmended  are  the  Wall  Street,  Produce  Ex- 
hange.  Times  Square,  foreign  branch  stations, 
nd  Station  C.  Extension  will  also  be  made 
a  Brooklyn.  There  are  now  a  little  less  than 
3ven  miles   of    tubing,    and    the    increase'  of 


nearly  nineteen  provided  for  by  the  appropria- 
tion bill  will  make  over  twenty-five  miles  of 
pneumatic-tube  connections. 

The  question  of  the  new  General  Post-Office 
building  is,  ait  this  writing,  yet  unsettled.  It  is 
a  fact,  however,  that  the  two  splendid  terminals 
at  the  new  Grand  Central  Station  and  at  the 
proposed  Pennsylvania  station  are  to  be  realities. 
The  postal  law  passed  by  Congress,  April  28, 
1904,  authorized  the  leasing  of  a  large  floor  space 
in  the  new  Grand  Central  Station,  on  Lexington 
Avenue,  between  Forty-second  and  Forty-sixth 
atreets. 

This  new  building,  when  it  is  completed,  is 
to  be  known  as  the  Post-Office  Building,  and 
the  ground  floor, — covering  more  than  eighty 
thousand  square  feet, — will  be  used  for  one 
terminal  of  the  post-office,  the  railroad  company 
occupying  the  rest  of  the  building.  Tracks  will 
be  laid  underneath,  and  the  trains  will  be  con- 
nected with  the  offices  by  elevators,  so  that  mail 
can  be  taken  directly  from  the  cars  to  distribut- 
ing-tables in  the  assortment- room.  This  will 
be  the  largest  single  space  devoted  to  post-office 
purposes  in  the  world.  The  other  terminal  au- 
thorized by  the  law  of  1904  was  to  be,  not  by 
lease,  but  by  purchase,  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company  of  the  land  on  Eighth  Avenue, 
between  Thirty-first  and  Thirty-third  streets. 
Trains  were  also  to  come  and  go  underneath  this 
building,  which  was  to  cover  130,000  square  feet. 
Just  what  will  be  the  final  character  of  this  build- 
ing, it  is  impossible,  at  present,  to  say.  It  will, 
however,  form  a  magnificent  terminal. 


A    PROSPECTIVE    VIEW    OP   THE    NEW    GRAND    CENTRAL    POSTAL    BUILDING. 

(From  the  designs  of  the  architects,  Messrs.  Warren  and  Wetmore,) 
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FROM    NEW   YORK  TO    PARIS   BY   RAIL. 


BY  HERMAN  ROSENTHAL. 


PUBLIC  attention  in  Russia,  deeply  stirred 
as  it  is  by  the  pending  election  for  the 
Duma,  finds  itself  drawn,  none  the  less,  to  the 
extensive  press  comments  on  the  proposed  rail- 
road which  is  to  connect  America  and  Asia. 

The  outside  world  may  well  wonder  how, 
amid  the  perplexities  and  diflBculties  of  the  pres- 
ent hour,  the  Russian  Government  can  lend  its 
enthusiastic  approval  to  the  project.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  this  ardor  seems  not  at  all  dampened, 
and  the  men  prominent  in  the  councils  of  the 
empire  are  loath  to  give  up  their  dreams  of  great 
speculation.  It  lies  in  the  Russian  character  to 
build  castles  in  the  air  and  pay  little  heed  to 
the  obstacles  of  practical  life. 

In  the  present  instance,  however,  the  diffi- 
culty does  not  lie  in  the  plan  itself.  That  is 
entirely  feasible.  It  is  Russia's  inability,  under 
existing  conditions,  to  carry  out  the  idea.  Its 
realization  will  require  the  aid  of  foreign  capi- 
tal and  of  foreign  industry,  and  those  will  un- 
doubtedly be  furnished  before  many  years  shall 
have  passed.  The  great  captains  of  the  world's 
industry  cannot  remain  indifferent  to  the  possi- 
bilities that  lie  in  the  development  of  the  almost 
limitless  mineral  wealth  of  Siberia,  especially  of 
Kamchatka,  where  gold  and  other  metals  are 
believed  to  be  as  plentiful  as  they  are  in  Alaska. 
•  The  idea  of  an  Alaskan-Siberian  railroad  itself 
is  not  exactly  new.  In  the  early  eighties  of  the 
past  century  the  question  of  uniting  the  old 
world  with  the  new  by  this  means  was  discussed 
in  European  and  American  periodicals.  Serious 
doubt  was  expressed  at  that  time  as  to  the 
practicability  of  the  plan.  In  1886,  however, 
Mr.  J.  W.  Powell,  director  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  was  requested  by  our  Sena^- 


to  report  to  that  body  on  the  possibility  of  rail 
road  communication  between  Alaska  and  Si^^e 
ria.  Mr.  Powell  reporlted  that  his  investigatiniis 
and  inquiries  led  him  to  believe  that  the  estab 
lishment  of  railroad  communication  between  iV? 
United  States  and  Asiatic  Russia  and  Japan 
would  involve  no  greater  difficulties  than  were 
encountered  in  the  construction  of  the  existing: 
transcontinental  railroads.  His  plan  prop'Si''^ 
that  the  road  begin  at  some  suitable  point  of  ll:-? 
Northern  Pacific  in  Montana  and  lead  throuirb 
the  head  waters  of  the  Peace  River  to  the  bes^i 
waters  of  the  Yukon.  It  was  to  proceed  theQf 
to  some  convenient  point  on  the  shore  of  B^nnj: 
Sea.  The  region  lying  between  tlie  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  and  the  head  waters  of  th- 
Peace  River,  in  about  latitude  56**  N.,  is  partially 
within  the  LTnited  States,  but  mainly  in  Briiis' 
Columbia.  The  total  distance  was  estimated  »i 
2,765  miles.  A  branch  road  would  be  bu:l: 
from  the  head  waters  of  the  Peace  Kiver  to  Tre 
mouth  of  the  Stikine  River,  in  order  to  est«)>l«^ 
connection  with  Sitka. 

The  building  of  the  Siberian  Railroad,  tbc 
Chino-Japanese  War,  and  the  Boxer  uprisin:: 
which  followed  one  another  rapidly,  crowu?^ 
this  plan  into  the  background  of  the  wori^i^ 
attention.  In  1902,  however,  there  caint  ^ 
awakening  interest  in  the  intercontinental  r»^ 
M.  Loncq  de  Lobel,  who  is  now  in  St.  Peteretmr^ 
and  is  endeavoring  to  secure  concessions  X^^ 
would  assure  the  realization  of  his  plans,  L»- 
published  in  the  French  magazines  a  nuinl^r  • 
interesting  articles  on  these  regions,  Havir;: 
led  several  scientific  expeditions  to  Alaska  bli- 
the Klondike,  he  has  acquired  a  mass  of  in(  ' 
mation,  which  ^ffigi|gc§)g^^t^o§lP*'"^  ^  ^' 


reports  to  the  Soci^t6  de  Geographie  and  other 
learned  societies  of  Paris.  These  reports  con- 
tained interesting  descriptions  of  his  travels  and 
studies  on  the  natural  resources  of  Alaska.  The 
Paris  newspaper  Petit  Parisien  some  years  ago 
pubhshed  pictures  of  a  collection  of  garments, 
household  utensils,  implements,  etc.,  of  various 
Indian  tribes  and  Eskimos  gathered  by  M.  de  Lo- 
bel  that  formed  a  valuable  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  these  peoples.  It  appeared  from 
his  report  that  various  American  and  European 
travelers  and  explorers  whom  he  met  on  his 
journeys  were  quite  enthusiastic  over  his  railroad 
plans  and  promised  to  enlist  the  support  of 
prominent  societies  and  capitalists.  Soon  after 
this,  M.  de  Lobel  made  a  survey  of  a  railroad  line 
through  Alaska  from  Circle  City  to  Bering 
Strait,  remaining  in  the  Polar  regions  for  a  con- 
tinuous period  of  eighteen  months.  Notwith- 
standing the  extremely  low  temperature' and  the 
darkness  of  the  long  Arctic  night,  he  continued 
his  work  until  it  was  completed. 

The  diflBculties  to  be  overcome  in  such  an  en- 
terprise are,  according  to  M.  de  Lobel,  serious, 
but  not  insurmountable.  The  hardest  problem 
is  offered  by  the  Bering  Strait,  yet  even  this 


may  be  solved,  since  there  are  a  number  of 
islands  in  the  Strait.  With  the  aid  of  these 
islands  the  Strait  may  be  spanned  by  a  giant 
bridge.  More  recently,  however,  M.  de  Lobel 
seems  to  have  modified  his  early  plans,  and  would 
substitute  a  tunnel  for  the  long  bridge.  Once 
across  the  Strait,  the  new  road  would  have  to 
pass  through  a  great  stretch  of  frozen  desert  un- 
til it  reached  the  line  of  the  Siberian  road. 

It  is  impossible  to  foresee  what  may  be  the  out- 
come of  M.  de  LobeFs  efforts  in  St.  Petersburg. 
His  plans  have  found  favor  in  the  eyes  of  many 
prominent  Russians,  some  of  whom  see  in  them 
the  means  for  the  rapid  growth  of  New  Russia. 
Others,  whose  patriotism  is  cast  in  less  noble 
mold,  are  inclined  to  see  in  their  realization 
danger  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Slav  race,  and  a 
threatening  invasion  of  American  competition, 
and  perhaps  also'  of  American  political  ideas. 
But  whatever  the  immediate  outlook,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  the'government  of  the  United  States 
and  American  capital  will  play  an  essential  part 
in  the  planning  and  construction  of  this  the 
largest  railroad  in  the  world.  It  is  not  yet  safe 
to  prophesy  how  soon  we  may  be  able  to  travel 
in  the  same  Pullman  car  from  New  York  to  Paris. 


THE  WEDDING  OF  ASIA  AND  AMERICA,— A  SECTION  OF  THE  PROPOSED  TUNNEL  UNDER  BERING  STRAIT. 

(The  tannel  would  be  pierced  through  solid  rock  for  the  whole  distance,  and  it  is  said  that  the  material  to  be  excavated 
would  not  exceed  that  taken  out  for  the  New  York  Subway.  Engineering  opinion  has  lately  come  to  regard  this  tun- 
nel project  as  impossible,  because  of  the  great  depth  of  water.) 
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RAILWAY   RATES   AND   COURT   REVIEW. 


BY  THE  HON.   CHARLES  A.   PROUTY. 
(Member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.) 


BY  the  terms  of  their  charters,  railway  com- 
panies are  permitted  to  establish  rates  for 
the  transportation  of  persons  and  property.  These 
rates,  even  when  the  charter  does  not  so  provide, 
must  be  at  the  common  law  just  and  reason-, 
able.  Since  the  passage  of  the  act  to  regulate 
commerce,  the  statute  of  the  United  States  has 
provided  that  interstate  rates  shall  be  just,  rea- 
sonable, and.  non-discriminating.  If  a  railway 
company  violates  these  requirements  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  its  rates,  any  person  injured  may 
sue  at  law  and  recover  damages.  Since  1887, 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  been 
authorized  to  prosecute  suits  at  the  public  ex- 
pense for  the  correction  of  unlawful  rates. 

The  Government,  instead  of  permitting  the 
railways  to  make  their  own  rates,  may,  if  it  sees 
fit,  establish  those  rates  itself  in  the  first  in- 
stance ;  and  it  may  do  this  either  by  direct 
legislatijv^e  enactment  or  through  the  medium  of 
a  commission.  It  may  establish  an  entire 
schedule  of  rates  in  this  manner,  or  it  may 
establish  a  single  rate.  The  State  of  Kansas, 
for  example,  fixed,  by  direct  enactment,  the 
rates  on  petroleum  and  its  products,  and  on 
no  other  commodity.  Testimony  recently  taken 
before  the  commission  shows  that  this  action  by 
the  Kansas  Legislature  reduced  the  price  of 
kerosene  oil  four  cents  a  gallon  and  is  saving 
the  people  of  that  State  from  $200,000  to 
$300,000  per  year. 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  has  been,  in 
the  past,  to  allow  railways  to  establish  their  in- 
terstate rates,  and  to  correct  those  rates  only  by 
suits  at  law.  This  method  of  proceeding  has 
produced  no  practical  result.  Mr.  Ilarriman, 
in  the  course  of  his  examination  before  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  touching  the 
Northern  Securities  merger,  being  asked  what 
remedy  the  shipper  had  if  he  was  charged  an 
exorbitant  rate,  answered  that  he  might  bring 
suit  at  law  and  recover  the  excess.  He  was 
then  requested  to  confer  with  his  attorney  and 
cite  the  commission  some  case  in  which  a  judg- 
ment of  this  sort  had  been  obtained.  He  has 
mentioned  no  such  case,  and  it  is  doubtful  if 
such  a  case  exists.  It  would  be  easy  to  state 
the  reasons  for  this,  but  no  argument  could  be 
more  persuasive  than  the  naked  fact.     Railway 


rates  cannot  be  regulated  by  lawsuit.  The  ex- 
perience of  this  country  abundantly  shows  that 

The  only  way  to  protect  the  public  against  an 
unjust  railway  rate  is  by  compelling  the  railway 
to  put  in  effect  a  rate  which  is  just, — in  other 
words,  by  *'  making  "  that  rate.  The  people  of 
this  country,  following  the  lead  of  the  President, 
liave  with  great  unanimity  reached  tlie  conclu- 
sion that  the  few  men  who  within  recent  years 
have  come  to  control  our  highways  of  commerce 
must  not  be  permitted  to  dictate  the  terms  and 
the  charges  upon  which  those  public  utilities 
shall  be  enjoyed  unrestrained  either  by  competi- 
tion or  by  law  ;  and  they  have  reached  the  far- 
ther conclusion  that  it  is  not  possible  to  regulate 
our  railways  by  suits  at  law.  For  this  reason,  it 
is  proposed  to  confer  upon  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  in  a  very  limited  way,  the 
rate-making  power. 

The  Hepburn  bill,  now  under  debate  in  the 
Senate,  does  not  invest  the  commission  with 
general  rate-making  authority,  nor  anything  like 
it.  No  rate  can  be  dealt  with  except  upon  com 
plaint.  All  parties  must  be  notified  and  ful'.j 
heard.  The  commission  can  only  fix  a  maximniD 
rate  ;  it  cannot  establish  the  relation  of  rate^.  Its 
order,  when  made,  continues  in  effect  for  onlj 
three  years.  Within  these  very  narrow  bounds 
it  is  proposed  to  confer  the  power  to  "  make  ^ 
rates. 

From  this  proposition  there  seems  to  be  little 
dissent  upon  the  part  of  most  of  the  Senators ; 
the  storm  center  of  discussion  there  is,  How  fa: 
shall  the  orders  of  the  commission  be  reviewed 
by  the  courts  and  suspended  pending  proceed- 
ings for  review  ? 

BATE-MAKING    A    LEGISLATIVE,    NOT    A 
JUDICIAL    ACT. 

The  able  and  exhaustive  debates  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  have  covered  every  legal  phase  of 
this  question  ;  and  it  would  be  presumption  od 
my  part  to  attempt  to  add  anything  to  what  the 
great  constitutional  lawyers  of  that  body  b*^*' 
said  ;  but  I  do  wish  to  set  before  a  person  ofn*' 
legal  knowledge  the  exact  issue  involved,  for  *t 
goes  to  the  heart  of  this  whole  legislation.  Ic 
doing  this  I  direct  attention  to  certain  fandt 
mental  principles  about  which  there  is  no  r^ 
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dispute,  of  which  the  first  and  most  important 
is,  that  the  fixing  of  a  railway  rate  by  commis- 
sion is  a  legislative  or  administrative,  and  not  a 
judicial,  act. 

The  duty  of  the  judge  is  to  determine,  not 
what  the  law  ought  to  be,  but  what  the  law  is. 
For  this  purpose,  he  looks  into  the  decisions  of 
the  courts  ;  he  consults  the  statutes.  From  deci- 
sion and  from  statute  as  applied  to  the  case  be- 
fore him,  he  declares  the  law.  He  exercises  no 
judgment  as  to  what  the  law  should  be  ;  he 
simply  determines  what  the  law  is.  He  may 
firmly  be  convinced — and  often  is — that  the  law 
ought  to  be  different  from  his  declaration  of  it. 

The  function  of  the  jury  in  passing  upon 
questions  of  fact,  or  of  the  court  when  it  de- 
termines a  question  of  fact,  is  much  the  same. 
•  The  decision  must  in  every  case  be  based  upon 
evidence,  and  the  character  of  the  evidence 
which  may  be  considered  is  carefully  and  elab- 
orately defined  by  rules  of  law.  No  other  evi- 
dence can  be  considered.  Neither  court  nor 
jury  has  the  right  to  weigh  facts  known  to  them 
and  not  given  in  evidence. 

The  duty  of  the  legislator  is  exactly  the  re- 
verse. He  determines,  not  what  the  law  is,  but 
what  the  law  ought  to  be.  In  arriving  at  this 
conclusion  he  should  understand  all  the  facts 
that  bear  directly  or  indirectly  upon  the  sub- 
ject under  consideration  by  him  ;  but  in  obtain- 
ing those  facts  he  is  bound  by  no  rules  of  evi- 
dence. When  everything  is  before  him,  it  is  a 
question  of  judgment  on  his  part  what,  looking 
to  the  future,  ought  to  be  done. 

Now,  the  fixing  of  a  railway  rate  is  in  its  na- 
ture legislative  rather  than  judicial.  There  is  no 
standard  by  which  it  can  be  determined.  It 
might  be  thought  that  the  price  charged  for 
a  transportation  service  ought  to  be  governed 
bj  the  cost  of  rendering  that  service  ;  but  it  is 
agreed  on  all  hands  that,  assuming  the  possibil- 
ity of  ascertaining  the  cost,  still  our  interstate 
rates  could  not  be  made  on  that  basis.  A  com- 
f»a risen  with  other  rates  is  of  but  little  value, 
since  conditions  are  seldom  the  same  in  two 
cases.  The  element  of  competition  plays  an  im- 
portant part,  and  one  of  the  most  diflBcult  ques- 
tions to  decide  is  how  far  a  carrier  may  properly 
discriminate  in  view  of  competitive  conditions. 
Assuming  that  the  amount  of  money  which  a 
railroad  ought  to  earn  is  fixed,  from  what  source 
sLall  it  derive  that  amount  ?  How  much  shall 
come  from  its  passenger  business  ?  How  much 
from  its  freight  ?  What  rate  shall  be  applied 
to  a  particular  species  of  freight  as  compared 
witb  other  commodities?  In  determining  the 
justice  or  reasonableness  of  a  particular  rate  all 
tbe^e    factors,  and  many  others,   may   present 


themselves  for  consideration.  They  are  proper- 
ly taken  into  account  by  the  traffic  official  who 
fixes  the  rate  in  the  first  instance,  and  they  must 
be  considered  by  the  administrative  body  which 
revises  that  rate.  It  is  finally  a  question  of 
judgment  what,  taking  everything  into  account, 
ought  fairly  to  be  done; 

I  can  perhaps  make  my  meaning  more  plain  by 
an  illustration. 

ILLUSTRATION    FROM    THE    COAL    TRADE. 

About  60  per  cent,  of  the  output  of  an  anthra- 
cite-coal mine  consists  of  what  are  known  as 
"  prepared  sizes,"  these  being  the  various  forms 
of  anthracite  which  are  used  for  domestic  and 
kindred  purposes.  The  balance  is  small  sizes 
which  are  only  used  for  the  production  of  steam. 
The  prepared  sizes  sell  in  the  same  market  for  a 
much  higher  price  than  bituminous  coal,  but  the 
small  sizes  have  no  greater  steam-producing 
power,  and  therefore  do  not  command  a  higher 
price.  Keeping  this  in  mind,  let  us  consider  the 
three  following  variations  of  the  same  case  : 

1.  A  coal  mine  is  located  two  hundred  miles 
from  a  town  which  is  a  manufacturing  center 
and  which  consumes  large  quantities  of  both 
domestic  and  steam  coal.  Bituminous  coal  is 
available  at  a  comparatively  low  price.  The 
railway  leading  from  this  mine  to  the  town  es- 
tablishes a  rate  of  two  dollars  per  ton  upon  the 
prepared  sizes  and  one  dollar  per  ton  upon  small 
sizes.  Complaint  is  made  that  the  rate^upon 
the  prepared  sizes  is  too  high,  and  it  is  urged  in 
support  of  this  that  the  cost  of  transporting 
both  sizes  is  exactly  the  same,  and  that  if  the 
railway  can  carry  steam  coal  for  one  dollar  per 
ton  twice  that  sum*  is  too  much  for  domestic 
coal.  The  railway  answers  that  two  dollars  for 
the  prepared  sizes  is  reasonable  ;  that  one  dollar 
for  the  steam  sizes  is  not  enough,  but  pays 
something  over  the  cost  of  transportation  ;  that 
the  small  sizes  cannot  be  sold  in  competition 
with  bituminous  coal  at  a  higher  rate  of  freight ; 
and  that  it  is,  therefore,  for  the  interest  of  the 
railway  and  the  mine-owner,  and  of  no  disad- 
vantage to  the  domestic  consumer,  to  make  this 
rate. 

2.  Let  us  assume,  now,  that  we  have  the  saiiie 
mine  and  the  same  town,  but  that  bituminous 
coal  is  less  accessible  and  much  higher.  The 
railway  imposes,  under  these  conditions,  two 
dollars  per  ton  for  both  domestic  and  steam 
sizes.  The  community  and  the  mine-owner  both 
complain  that  the  rate  on  steam  sizes  should  be 
lower.  The  community  asserts  that  it  must 
manufacture  in  competition  with  other  communi- 
ties which  have  cheap  bituminous  coal.  The 
mine-owner  proteQt9  that  the  profit  of  his  m&^ 
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depends  upon  his  ability  to  sell  the  smaller 
sizes  ;  that  unless  he  can  dispose  of  these  smaller 
sizes  for  a  reasonable  price  he  must  increase  to 
the  general  public  the  price  of  his  prepared 
sizes  ;  that  the  policy  of  the  carrier  curtails  the 
operation  of  his  mine.  The  railway  answers  that 
the  cost  of  transportation  is  exactly  the  same  in 
both  cases  ;  that  while  the  manufacturer  and 
the  mine-owner  are  necessarily  making  a  smaller 
profit  than  they  would  under  a  lower  freight 
rate,  they  are,  nevertheless,  doing  business ; 
that,  assuming  it  to  be  true  that  the  output  of 
the  mine  would  be  somewhat  increased  by  a  re- 
duction in  rates  on  steam  sizes,  nevertheless  the 
product  of  that  mine  must  somfe  day  go  to  mar- 
ket over  its  line  of  railway,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
policy,  it  declines  to  reduce  its  rate. 

3.  Take,  now,  the  same  cape  with  this  varia- 
tion :  The  railroad  company  uses  largo  quanti- 
ties of  coal  as  fuel,  and  it  buys  for  that  purpose 
the  small  sizes  from  this  mine.  Small  sizes  sell 
in  town  for  three  dollars  per  ton.  If  the 
freight  rate  upon  those  sizes  to  the  town  is  two 
dollars  per  ton,  the  railway  can  buy  its  fuel  at 
the  mine  for  one  dollar  per  ton.  If  the  freight 
rate  is  one  dollar  per  ton  to  the  town,  it  must 
pay  at  the  mine  two  dollars  per  ton.  May  not 
this  railway  legitimately  protect  itself  by  main- 
taining the  same  rate  upon  both  sizes  of  coal  ? 

ADMINISTRATIVE    AUTHORITY    REQUIRED. 

It  jnust  be  evident  to  any  one  who  will  care- 
fully consider  these  three  cases  that  while  the 
cost  of  the  service  is  precisely  the  same  in  each 
case  and  with  respect  to  each  commodity,  the  just 
interest  both  of  the  railway  and  of  the  public 
may  require  the  applicatioo  of  different  rates. 
The  cases  well  illustrate  the  contention  of  the 
railways  that  there  ought  to  be  a  certain  elas- 
ticity in  our  rates  ;  they  equally  support  the  con- 
tention of  the  President  that  the  railway  should 
not  be  permitted  to  exercise  this  power  with  sole 
reference  to  its  own  interests.  There  must  be 
some  authority  which  can  revise  the  action  of 
the  traffic  official,  but  the  function  discharged  by 
this  tribunal  is  in  no  sense  that  of  a  court.  It 
exercises  precisely  the  same  administrative  func- 
tion in  correcting  as  does  the  traffic  official  in 
establishing,  with  this  most  important  qualifica- 
tion,— that,  whereas  the  traffic  official  considers 
tiie  interest  of  the  railway  alone,  the  commission 
takes  into  account  that  of  the  producer  and  the 
consumer  and  the  shipper  as  well.  While  a 
judge  might  be  a  competent  man  to  decide  the 
questions  involved,  he  would  not  act,  in  so  doing, 
as  a  judge. 

This  view  is  entirely  sustained  by  the  deci- 
sions of  th^  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 


In  the  Maximum  Rate  Case,  that  court  said  tliM 
the  prescribing  of  a  railway  rate  for  the  future 
was  '^  a  legislative  act ; "  that  Congress  might 
have  made  the  interstate  railway  rates  of  this 
country  itself,  or  that  it  might  have  created  a 
commission  with  authority  to  make  those  rates, 
but  that  it  had  not,  in  fact,  by  the  act  to  regalat« 
commerce,  invested  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  with  that  power.  It  is  now  pro- 
posed to  so  amend  the  former  act  as  to  give  the 
commission,  within  certain  limits,  that  authoritj. 

SHALL   THE    COURTS    REVISE    THE    COMMISSION'S 
FINDINGS  ? 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  sepa- 
rates the  powers  of  the  federal  government  into 
executive,  legislative,  and  judicial ;  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  again  and  again  decided  that 
the  powers  of  one  department  cannot  be  dele- 
gated to  or  exercised  by  another  department 
Congress  cannot,  therefore,  confer  upon  the 
courts  the  power  of  making  rates.  This  appears 
to  be  conceded,  but  it  is  earnestly  insisted  that 
the  courts  should  be  given  power  to  review  the 
action  of  the  commission. 

It  is  difficult  to  follow  the  reasoning  which 
justifies  this  procedure.  If  the  courts  cannot 
exercise  the  power  of  making  rates  because  that 
is  not  a  judicial  function,  how  can  they  revise 
the  action  of  the  administrative  body  which  docs 
make  the  rate  ?  What  is  the  practical  differ- 
ence between  submitting  that  question  to  the 
court  sitting  as  a  court  of  review  and  submit- 
ting it  in  the  first  instance  ?  Do  you  not  in  fact 
by  that  provision  entirely  eliminate  the  rate- 
making  function  of  the  commission  and  render 
it  impossible  to  correct  a  railway  tariff  except 
by  the  prosecution  of  a  lawsuit  ?  If  that  power 
could  be  delegated  to  and  exercised  by  the 
courts,  would  not  the  practical  situation  be  ex- 
actly what  it  is  to-day  ? 

In  the  famous  Minnesota  Milk  Case,  Justice 
Miller  stated  that  the  rate  made  by  a  commission 
under  legislative  authority  was  *'  the  law  of  the 
land."  As  well  might  Congress  say  to  the  courts, 
Examine  the  statutes  which  we  liave  enacted ; 
if  in  your  opinion  they  are  wise  and  proper  laws, 
enforce  them  ;  otherwise,  suspend  their  effect 
It  seems  plain  that  the  court  cannot  be  invested 
with  authority  to  review  the  administrative  dis- 
cretion of  the  commission,  and  that  any  attempt 
to  invest  it  with  such  power  may  result  in  ren. 
dering  unconstitutional  and  void  the  entire  dele- 
gation of  authority  to  prescribe  the  future  rate. 

THE   LIMITS   OF   JURISDICTION. 

When  I  say  that  the  court  cannot  review  the 
administrative  judgment  lOf  JUie^commission  I 
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do  not  mean  that  it  cannot  examine  the  rate 
which  the  commission  puts  into  effect.  This  it 
can  and  shouki  do,  but  the  question  presented 
to  the  court  may  be  an  entirely  different  one 
from  that  presented  to  the  commission.  Let  us 
see  just  what  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  is. 

Both  the  shipper  and  the  railway  have  a  legal 
right  to  insist  that  the  commission  shall  act 
within  the  limits  and  according  to  the  forms 
provided  by  statute.  In  the  same  way,  the  tax- 
payer may  insist  that  his  tax  shall  be  legally  laid 
and  collected.  He  cannot  question  the  wisdom 
of  laying  the  tax,  nor  its  amount. 

Apart  from  this  I  am  unable  to  see  how  the 
shipper  can  be  given  the  right  to  attack  in  court 
the  order  of  the  commission.  If  he  elects  to  file 
his  complaint  before  the  commission  he  must,  as 
a  practical  matter,  abide  the  result.  The  sup- 
porters of  the  so-called  ''  broad  review  "  earnestly 
insist  that  tlie  courts  should  be  invested  with 
authority  to  review  the  action  of  the  commission 
as  such,  for  the  reason  that  otherwise  the  shipper 
loses  his  day  in  court. 

Will  these  gentlemen,  who  now  stand  panic- 
stricken  at  this  suggestion,  kindly  point  to  an 
instance  in  the  past  where  the  assertion  of  this 
right  has  been  of  practical  benefit?  Will  they 
give  any  reason  for  supposing  that  the  exercise 
of  that  right  in  the  future  would  be  of  greater 
profit  than  it  has  been  in  the  past  ?  In  the 
place  of  that  right  which  .is  of  no  value  is  put 
another  right  which  may  be  of  the  greatest 
value  ;  and  the  first  right  is  taken  away  because 
the  two  cannot  coexist.  Were  it  possible  to  give 
the  shipper  this  right  of  appeal,  the  railway  must 
have  the  same  right,  every  attempt  to  make  an 
order  would  result  in  a  lawsuit,  and  we  should 
be  precisely  where  we  are  now. 

With  the  railway  it  is  otherwise.  While  the 
shipper  can  have  no  appeal  from  the  action  of 
the  commission  which  is  of  much  practical  value, 
the  railway  company  has  and  must  have  a  right  to 
attack  the  rate  which  is  of  the  utmost  consequence. 
A  railroad  discharges  a  public  service.  For 
that  reason,  if  private  property  is  required  for 
use  in  the  construction  of  the  railroad  it  may 
be  taken  even  against  the  will  of  the  owner.  • 
So,  too,  when  that  railroad  is  completed  the 
public  may  for  the  same  reason  appropriate  it 
to  the  public  use  against  the  will  of  the  owner. 
This,  in  effect,  is  what  is  done  when  the  Gov- 
ernment fixes  the  rate.  The  railway  is  con- 
structed to  transport  property  and  passengers 
for  hire.  Unless  it  can  charge  for  that  service, 
the  property  is  valueless.  To  reduce  the  rate 
impairs  the  value  of  the  property. 

llie  Constitution  of  the  United  States  pro- 
vides that  private  property  shall  not  be  taken 


for  public  uses  without  just  compensation.  The 
railway  cannot  take  property  of  an  individual 
without  paying  for  it ;  the  public  cannot  ap- 
propriate railway  property  without  just  com- 
pensation. The  compensation  allowed  by  the 
Government  to  the  railway  for  the  use  of  its 
property  is  the  rate  wliich  it  permits  the  rail- 
way to  charge.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  no 
rate  can  be  imposed  by  the  Government  which 
is  so  low  that  it  will  not  yield  a  just  compensa- 
tion for  the  service  performed.  This  is  a  legal 
right  which  inheres  in  the  railway,  which  can- 
not be  taken  away,  and  which  may  be  enforced 
in  the  courts. 

In  passing  upon  this  legal  right  the  court 
must,  manifestly,  determine  the  reasonableness 
of  the  rate  fixed  by  the  order  of  the  commission, 
and  it  is  in  this  sense,  and  this  sense  alone,  that 
the  reasonableness  of  that  rate  can  be  called  in 
question.  Just  how  far  the  court  will  go  in  de- 
termining that  reasonableness  or  what  rules  it 
will  finally  lay  down  cannot  with  certainty  be 
foretold.  It  is  plain  that  there  must  be  a  wide 
range,  especially  in  the  fixing  of  a  single  rate, 
within  which  the  court  will  not  disturb  the  dis- 
cretionary judgment  of  the  commission.  But  it 
is  equally  plain  that  no  rate,  and  no  schedule  of 
rates,  can  be  put  jn  effect  which  will  not  allow  to 
the  carrier  just  compensation  for  the  use  of  its 
property. 

RATE-REGULATION    BY    LAWSUIT    A    FAILURE. 

W^hat  I  desire  to  emphasize  is  that  the  action 
of  the  commission  in  fixing  the  rate  is  adminis- 
trative ;  that  the  action  of  the  court  in  reviewing 
the  rate  is  judicial  ;  and  that  the  conclusions  of 
one  body  cannot  be  tested  by  the  standards  of 
the  other.  The  courts  have  been  criticised  as 
unfriendly  to  the  regulation  of  railways  because 
they  have  set  aside  most  of  the  orders  of  the 
commission,  and  the  commission  has  been  criti- 
cised as  incompetent  because  its  orders  have 
been  overturned  by  the  courts.  Both  criticisms 
are  unjust.  The  commission  has  for  the  most 
part  consisted  of  lawyers  who  might  with  pro- 
priety have  been  made  judges.  My  conviction 
is  that  had  these  men  considered  these  questions 
as  judges  they  would  have  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusions reached  by  the  courts  ;  and  that,  con- 
versely, if  the  judges  who  passed  upon  these 
questions  had  consitlered  them  as  commissioners 
they  would,  as  a  rule,  have  reached  the  same 
conclusions  that  the  commission  did.  The 
trouble  with  the  whole  situation  has  been  that 
we  have  for  the  past  eighteen  years  been  attempt- 
ing to  regulate  railway  charges  by  lawsuit, — to 
dispose  of  administrative  questions  by  judicial 
standards  and  methods. 
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BY  J.  W.   MIDGLEY. 
(Ex-Commissioner  Western  Traffic  Association.) 

[The  following  article  deals  with  certain  aspects  of  the  railroad-rate  problem  from  the  traffic  expert's  point 
of  view.— The  Editor.] 


THE  panacea  for  ills  commonly  attributed  to 
American  railroads  is  thought  by  some  to 
consist  in  clothing  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission with  power  to  fix  rates  of  freight  that 
shall  go  into  immediate  effect.  Such  belief  has 
been  fostered  by  appeals  of  the  commission  for 
increased  authority,  which  entreaties  (set  forth 
in  several  annual  reports)  have  been  supported 
by  commercial  bodies  in  the  West  and  by  repre- 
sentative public  men.  The  force  thus  organized 
was  swelled  by  shippers  who  claimed  to  have 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  railroad  companies  or 
their  agents.  Eventually  the  agitation  com- 
manded the  attention  of  Congress,  and  resulted 
in  the  passage  (last  February)  by  the  House  of  a 
measure  which,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  certain, 
should  it  become  law,  to  prove  disappointing. 

The  foregoing  is  not  meant^  to  impugn  the 
motives  or  sincerity  of  the  leaders  of  an  admit- 
tedly formidable  movement.  Unfortunately  for 
the  promoters  of  that  cause,  it  is  misdirected. 
To  my  thinking,  the  people  who  are  declared  to 
be  earnestly  demanding  rate  legislation  resemble 
a  giant  who,  being  blindfolded,  strikes  out  wildly 
and,  perforce,  aimlessly.  Nevertheless,  it  would 
be  folly  to  say  that  there  are  not  practices  inci- 
dent to  transportation  that  call  loudly  for  correc- 
tion ;  but  the  remedy  therefor  is  contained  in 
existing  law,  which  prohibits  under  penalty 
every  recognized  form  of  unjust  discrimination 
by  common  carriers  as  between  parties  engaged 
in  interstate  commerce. 

In  reality,  the  trouble  that  cuts  the  deepest 
and  affects  the  largest  number  is  one  of  differ- 
entials,— that  is,  of  preferences  which,  it  is  com- 
plained,  give  one  section  or  community  an  undue 
advantage  over  another  in  competition  for  traffic 
presumed  to  be  common  to  both.  In  the  re- 
moval of  these  abuses  it  should  be  obvious  that 
prospective  legislation  cannot  be  made  to  play  an 
effective  part.  In  proof  thereof  I  will  cite  illus- 
trations that  must  have  come  to  the  frequent  no- 
tice of  careful  observers  of  current  events. 

In  the  denunciation  of  rebates  and  all  devices 
whereby  any  shipper  is  given  an  unfair  advan- 
tage over  his  competitor  in  the  transportation  of 
like  commodities  between  the  same  points,  every 
honest  man  will  heartily  join.     Against  legisla- 


tion to  prevent  such  gross  irregularities  no  pro- 
test has,  in  the  interest  of  railroads  or  those 
claiming  to  represent  them,  been  raised.  To  that 
end  the  so-called  Elkins  law  was  enacted,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1903,  without  noticeable  opposition  ;  and 
it  is  contended  by  some  who  have  given  the  sub- 
ject careful  study  that  the  amendments  named 
are  admirably  fitted  to  accomplish  their  purpose, 
provided  they  should  be  firmly  and  intelligently 
administered.  If,  however,  the  law  be  ineflB- 
cient  in  the  respect  stated,  then  the  defect  should 
be  cured  without  delay.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
there  have  been  periods  during  which  the  law  has 
been  so  well  regarded  that  complaints  of  infrac- 
tions by  the  allowance  of  undue  preferences  or 
rebates  have  been  refreshingly  rare.  The  respect 
with  which  the  average  citizen  regards  a  federal 
injunction  is  very  salutary,  while  an  indictment 
from  the  same  quarter,  cannot  by  any  one  be 
lightly  esteemed  ;  on  the  contrary,  by  all  sensi- 
tive men  it  is  greatly  dreaded.  The  awe  felt  for 
the  majesty  and  power  of  United  States  tribu- 
nals, if  kept  before  those  who  might  otherwise 
be  tempted  to  trespass,  will  insure  their  proceed- 
ing carefully  and  within  bounds. 

DISCRTMINATIONS    BETWEEN   COMMUNITIKS. 

Investigation  will  show  that  the  principal 
complaint  against  common  carriers  is  not  that 
their  charges  are  excessive  or  unreasonable  7>er 
5c,  but  that  they  unjustly  discriminate  between 
shippers  of  the  same  (or  related)  commodities 
and  similar  shipments  from  rival  localities. 
Thus,  cattle  dealers  assert  that  the  tariff  on  li^e 
stock  from  Missouri  River  points  to  Chicago 
is  not  fairly  adjusted,  compared  with  the 
charges  for  the  transportation  of  dressed  meat 
between  the  same  points.  Still  more  vigorous 
and  frequent  are  the  complaints  of  discrimina- 
tion between  shippers  of  one  section  who  wish 
to  place  their  goods  in  a  common  market  in 
competition  with  like  offerings  from  a  different 
locality.  There  is  also  the  irrepressible  conten- 
tion of  one  seaport  against  another  for  the 
export  trade,  or  of  a  rising  city  in  the  struggle 
with  an  older  one  for  the  trade  of  a  territory 
which  it  is  claimed  should  be  open  to  both  on 
equal   terms.     The   sectional   strifes  described 
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are  those  which  no  law  that  has  been  devised  or 
suggested  would  be  able  satisfactorily  to  adjust. 
No  fiercer  transportation  contests  have  been 
known  than  were  those   waged,   nearly  thirty 
years  ago,  in  the  effort  to  retain  New  York's 
supremacy  in  the  exporting  of  grain.     Phila- 
delphia and  Baltimore  were, — after  frequent  rate 
wars, — by   agreement   between    the    interested 
lines,  dated  February  5,   1877,  accorded  differ- 
entials of  two  cents  and  three  cents  per  one 
hundred  pounds,  respectively,  below  the  tariffs 
on  grain  from  Chicago  and  dependent  points  to 
Xew  York.     The  allowances  rested  largely  on 
the  all-rail  distances  being  less  to  Baltimore  and 
Philadelphia  than  to  New  York.   Simultaneously, 
Boston  was  conceded  the  same  rate  on  export 
shipments  via  that  port  as  prevailed  from  Chi- 
cago and    other   initial   points   to    New  York. 
Either  party  could  withdraw  from  this  agree- 
ment on  thirty  days'  notice.     So  insistent  were 
the  demands  of  New  York  that  Mr.  William  H. 
Vanderbilt,  president  of  the  New  York  Central, 
should  protect  the  interests  of  the  metropolis, 
and  by  the  abolition  of  the  differentials  seek  to 
regain  its  waning  prestige,  that  no  respite  was 
given  him  until,  in  1880,  he  withdrew  from  the 
aforesaid  agreement  and  ordered  reductions  in 
the  grain  rates  to  New  York,  with  the  view  of 
putting    them    on  a  parity  with  the  tariffs  to 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore.      Col.   Thomas  A. 
Scott,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Pennsylvania, 
and   Mr.    John   W.   Garrett,   who   directed  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  were,  with  no  less  vehemence, 
called  upon  by  their  fellow-citizens  to  maintain 
the  relative  adjustment  enjoyed  since  1877,  the 
result  being  that  as  rapidly  as  the  New  York 
Central   reduced  its  grain  tariff  those    of    the 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  dropped 
correspondingly,  so  that  the  relative  conditions 
were  unchanged. 

The  contending  railroads  lost  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  a  useless  struggle,  for  the  reason  that 
while  the  president  of  the  New  York  Central 
could,  at  will,  put  down  the  rates  upon  the  road 
named,  he  could  not  at  the  same  time  hold  up 
the  tariffs  of  his  rivals  to  an  equality  with  his 
>wn.  Noth withstanding  the  impracticability  of 
he  strife  was  apparent  from  the  railroad  stand- 
point, the  clamor  was  so  great  on  the  part  of 
jommercial  bodies  that  it  broke  out  again  and 
igain,  until  1882,  when  an  agreement  was  made 
o  refer  to  arbitration  the  question  as  to  what 
lifferentials,  if  any,  should  prevail  between  the 
ates  on  grain  to  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
Baltimore,  respectively — Chicago  being  taken  as 
he  basis.  In  order  to  give  greater  effect  to  the 
eference,  men  of  international  reputation  were 
elected  and  styled  the  Advisory  Commission, — 


namely,  Allan  G.  Thurman,  of  Ohio  ;  Elihu  B. 
Washburne,  of  Illinois,  and  Thomas  M.  Cooley, 
of  Michigan.  The  commission  took  much  testi- 
mony at  seaports  and  interior  points,  and  after 
as  thorough  an  investigation  as  it  was  able  to 
conduct,  unanimously  confirmed  the  existing 
differentials, — to  wit,  that  the  tariffs  on  export 
grain  and  related  products  should  be  :  to  Phila- 
delphia, two  cents,  and  to  Baltimore,  three  cents, 
per  one  hundred  pounds  below  those  on  the 
same  commodities  to  New  York.  The  right  of 
Boston  to  the  same  rate  as  New  York,  on  export 
shipments,  was  also  confirmed. 

DIFFERENTIALS    NOT    COVERED    RY    THE    INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE    LAW. 

No  formal  attempt  was  made  to  disturb  the 
adjustment  of  the  Advisory  Commission  until 
1897,  when  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange 
filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
a  complaint  that  the  existing  differentials  at- 
tracted via  Baltimore  an  undue  amount  of  ton- 
nage, to  the  loss  and  detriment  of  New  York. 
The  conclusion  of  the  commission  was,  that 
'*  while  the  differentials  might  be  unfair  as  be- 
tween the  different  railway  lines  interested,  or 
possibly  as  between  the  communities  themselves, 
they  were  not  in  principle  a  violation  of  the  Act 
to  Regulate  Commerce,  and  had  not  resulted  in 
such  an  effect  upon  the  movement  of  traflBc  as 
would  justify  the  commission  in  pronouncing 
them  an  undue  preference  against  the  port  of 
New  York." 

TRUNK-LINE    AGREEMENTS. 

Failing  to  obtain  relief  from  the  commission, 
commercial  bodies  in  New  York  renewed  their 
demands  upon  the  terminal  roads,  and  urged 
them  with  such  persistence  that  in  February, 
1 899,  by  agreement  between  the  interested  trunk 
lines,  the  differentials  on  all-rail  export  grain 
from  Chicago  and  dependent  territory  were  cut 
in  two,  making  them, — to  Philadelphia,  one  cent, 
and  to  Baltimore,  one  and  one-half  cents,  per 
one  hundred  pounds  less  than  to  New  York  and 
Boston.  Five  years  later  (in  1904),  export  rates 
on  iron  and  steel  articles  were  reduced  in  order 
to  stimulate  foreign  consumption  ;  and  at  the 
same  time  the  differentials  on  the  commodities 
referred  to  were  cut  in  two.  This  action  like- 
wise was  by  agreement  between  the  interested 
carriers. 

Observe  that  New  York  seldom  claimed  that 
the  rates  on  grain  from  Chicago  and  dependent 
points  were  excessive,  but  that  they  exceeded 
the  charges  from  the  same  originating  points  to 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  on  like  commodities 
to  foreign  ports.     It  w^S^.^SiK^^^^^antage 
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they  urged,  that  unduly  diverted  foreign  ship- 
ments via  rival  seaports  ;  and  the  conflict  begun 
in  the  seventies  for  the  abolition  of  the  differen- 
tials has  since  continued.  At  no  time  was  it 
practicable  for  a  federal  body  to  intervene  in 
behalf  of  the  complainants.  If  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  had  assumed,  on  the 
request  of  one  community,  to  review  the  adjust- 
ment, it  could  not  have  acquitted  itself  satisfac- 
torily. Had  it  ventured  to  reduce  the  differen- 
tials with  the  view  of  enabling  the  two  Northern 
ports  to  increase  their  share  of  the  export  trade 
at  the  expense  of  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore, 
that  would  probably  have  provoked  a  sectional 
outcry  such  as  few  that  are  amenable  to  Con- 
gress could  withstand.  Manifestly,  the  only 
manner  in  which  differences  of  the  nature  de- 
scribed can  be  settled  is  by  agreement  between 
the  directly  interested  carriers. 

With  that  object,  traffic  associations  were 
formed,  and  to  facilitate  their  operation  con- 
tracts were  entered  into  whereby  a  fixed  per- 
centage of  common  tonnage  was  apportioned  to 
each  line.  That  eminently  wise  method  was 
prohibited  by  the  interstate  commerce  law  ;  yet, 
differentials  in  tariffs,  or  a  relative  adjustment 
of  rates  from  common  initial  points  to  or  via  com- 
petitive destinations  or  gateways,  are  adopted 
for  the  same  purpose  that  divisions  of  tonnage 
(commonly  called  pools)  were  formed  to  pro- 
mote,— namely,  to  insure  to  each  recognized 
claimant  its  equitable  proportion  of  a  given 
tonnage. 

Lest  it  be  remarked  that  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  recently  passed  upon  the  dif- 
ferentials to  North  Atlantic  seaports,  I  will  add 
that  the  commission  was  reluctant  to  act,  and 
would  not  until  representative  bodies  of  the  four 
cities  referred  to  united  in  a  request  for  an  in- 
vestigation. The  decision,  announced  April  27, 
1905,  confirmed  the  existing  differentials  on  all- 
rail  grain  for  export,  and  added  thereto  export 
flour  shipments  ;  but  as  the  railroads  also  parti- 
cipated, the  procedure  was  in  the  nature  of  a 
reference,  and  varied  in  no  material  respect  from 
the  arbitration  of  the  Advisory  Commission  in 
1 8'82.  In  that  instance,  Messrs.  Thunnan,  Wash- 
burne,  and  Cooley,  men  of  great  prominence, 
served  ;  and  in  the  latter  case  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  officiated. 

It  has  not  infrequently  happened  that  com- 
mon carriers  have  called  upon  shippers  located 
at  rival  points  to  reconcile  their  conflicting  de- 
mands by  agreeing  upon  differentials.  If  they 
would  thus  agree,  the  railroads  promised  to 
adopt  the  conclusion.  Twenty-five  years  ago, 
there  were  fierce  struggles  for  the  lumber  trade 
at  Missouri  River  points.     Northern  Wisconsin 


was  then  the  chief  source  of  supply,  and  at  van 
ous  crossings  of  the  Mississippi  as  far  south  as 
St.  Louis  lumber  yards  and  mills  were  located. 
Vast  quantities  of  lumber  were  also  rafted  down- 
stream and  piled  at  convenient  points.  Chicago 
and  Milwaukee  were  likewise  large  initial  poinu 
of  shipment ;  so,  also,  were  several  growing 
cities  in  Wisconsin.  At  one  time  Chicago  was, 
probably,  the  principal  lumber  market ;  but  its 
trade  declined,  while  that  of  its  rivals  along  the 
Mississippi  River  and  in  Wisconsin  rapidly  in 
creased.  The  vital  question  was  as  to  the  differ- 
entials which  should  govern.  The  rate  from 
Chicago  to  Kansas  City  was  taken  as  the  stand- 
ard, and  tariffs  from  Mississippi  River  crossings 
as  far  north  as  Clinton  were  fixed  in  varying 
amounts  below  the  Chicago  basis  ;  while  those 
from  Wisconsin  points  were  specified  figures 
above  Chicago.  While  the  lumber  men  at  Mis- 
sissippi River  points  readily  presented  a  united 
front  against  Chicago,  they  could  not  agree  as 
to  the  differentials  which  should  obtain  at  iLe 
several  Mississippi  River  crossings,  and,  after 
struggling  for  two  days,  asked  the  railroads  to  de- 
cide. For  example,  lumber  dealei-s  at  Burling- 
ton insisted  upon  a  greater  differential  than  deal- 
ers at  Rock  Island,  Davenport,  and  Muscatine 
would  allow  ;  and  the  same  was  true  at  Keokuk. 
Hannibal,  and  St.  Louis,  from  each  of  which 
points  lower  rates  to  Kansas  City, — regardlt^ 
of  distance, — were  desired  than  should  prevail 
at  the  next  northerly  group.  If  it  was  imprac 
ticable  for  shippers  to  sink  their  sectional  di: 
ferences  and  arrange  an  equitable  adjustment,  i? 
it  to  be  supposed  that  a  federal  tribunal  couIJ 
satisfactorily  remove  the  discontent  which  in 
variably  prevails  between  rival  communities  ? 

The  only  way  to  reconcile  differences  as  to  rate* 
conditions  between  contending  localities  is  H 
agreement  of  the  interested  carriers  ;  and  it  mtj 
be  doubted  whether  railroads  are  privileged  i 
act  in  concert  since  the  decision  of  the  Suprein*' 
Court  in  the  trans- Missouri  case.  It  was  thru 
held  that  carriers  must  avoid  action  that  woali 
operate  as  a  restraint  upon  trade.  To  lessen  ibe 
differentials  against  New  York  and  Boston  od 
export  grain  with  the  view  of  increasing  the  flo»^ 
of  tonnage  via  the  ports  named  would,  obviously. 
be  a  restraint  upon  the  trade  of  Philadelphia  an<i 
Baltimore. 

Many  present-day  illustrations  of  the  propoc 
tions  before  advanced  might  be  adduced.  I  will 
briefly  mention  two. 

SOUTHERN  SEABOABD  RATES. 

For  many  years  merchants  and  manufacture  rv 
of  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  have  complained  of  ifl^ 
adjustment  of  rates  on  the^rm^ducts  to  AtlaE 
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ta  and  other  Southeastern  points  compared  with 
the  tarriffs  from   New  York,   etc.,  on  similar 
commodities  to  the  same  territory.     Elaborate 
computations  have  been  made  showing  the  dis- 
tances  from    New  York  to  Atlarita,  Augusta, 
Macon,  and  other  dependent  points,  compared 
with  the  mileage  from  Chicago  and  St.  Lquis  to  the 
points  named  ;  and  in  striking  contrast  with  the 
approximate  equality  in  mileage  is  shown  the 
difference  in  rates  against   shippers   from   the 
Western  cities.     The  fact  is,  that  all-rail  rates 
from  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Bal- 
timore to  the  Southeast  are  made  with  strict  re- 
gard to  the  competition  from  the  Atlantic  cities 
enumerated  via  ocean  routes  to  Southern  ports 
and  thence  via  short  inland  hauls  to  destination. 
The  ocean,  unlike  the  great  lakes  and  rivers,  is 
open  the   year  round,  thereby  creating  condi- 
tions which  the  trunk  lines  and  their  Southern 
connections  must  approximate  or  be  excluded 
from  participation  in  the  traflBc.     As  already  in- 
timated,  the  differences  described,  which  still 
continue  and  are  a  matter  of  bitter  present-day 
complaint,  could  scarcely  be  improved  by  fed- 
eral interposition,  no  matter  how  large  should 
be  its  authority.     Appeal  can  best  be  made  to 
the  interested  railroads,  through  conference,  to 
try  to  reach  an  equitable  solution  of  what  long 
has  been  a  vexed  problem. 

GULF  VERSUS  NORTH  ATLANTIC  PORTS. 

The  Other  case  is  that  of  export  grain  ship- 
ments from  Kansas  and  Nebraska  via  Gulf  ports 
in  competition  with  routes  leading  to  North  At- 
lantic seaports.  Formerly,  New  York  led  all 
other  cities  in  export  shipments  of  grain.  In 
recent  years,  the  supremacy  has  been  wrested 
from  her  by  New  Orleans  ;  and  Galveston  is  be- 
coming a  formidable  rival.  When  it  is  remem- 
.bered  that  shipments  of  grain  starting  from 
Wichita  can  be  forwarded  to  nortliern  Texas  in 
the  same  time  that  would  be  required  to  make 
the  run  to  Kansas  City,  little  more  need  be  said 
of  the  advantage  possessed  by  Gulf  ports  owing 
to  their  proximity  to  the  grain  fields  compared 
with  routes  that  are  obliged  to  cross  the  Mis- 
souri and  Mississippi  rivers  and  traverse  the  long 
distances  to  North  Atlantic  ports.  Yet  boards 
of  trade  at  intermediate  points  along  the  routes 
last  described  constantly  urge  local  railroads  to 
fight  for  an  undiminished  share  of  Western  grain 
intended  for  export,  unmindful  of  the  fact  that 
while  the  Northern  routes  may  reduce  as  de- 
manded, they  are  unable  to  prevent  their  rivals 
to  the  Gulf  making  corresponding  reductions,  in 
which  event  the  relative  conditions  are  un- 
changed. As  in  the  former  instances  cited,  the 
only  method  of  ameliorating  the  irrepressible 


conflict  between  Gulf  and  North  Atlantic  ports 
is  by  agreement  between  the  interested  through 
lines.  A  public  commission  could  not  safely 
undertake  the  ungrateful  task,  unless  requested 
to  do  so  by  the  several  parties  concerned.  Natu- 
rally, the  South,  having  developed  a  volume  of 
commerce  that  a  few  years  ago  was  not  thought 
possible,  would  resist  any  attempt  to  minimize 
such  advantages  as  a  restraint  upon  trade  that 
is  prohibited  by  law. 

SETTLEMENT    BY   CARRIERS*   AGREEMENTS. 

My  aim  has  been,  not  to  obstruct  needed  or 
practical  amendment  of  the  Act  to  Regulate  Com- 
merce, but  to  show  the  extreme  difficulty  of  com- 
plying with  conflicting  popular  demands,  and  to 
warn  against  the  disappointment  that  is  sure  to 
follow  legislation  rashly  undertaken.  Further, 
I  have  sought  to  emphasize  that  the  relative 
adjustment  of  tariffs  for  the  transportation  of 
similar  commodities  from  rival  localities  to  a 
common  market  via  competing  gateways  to 
foreign  destinations  constitutes  the  most  griev- 
ous discrimination  of  which  shippers  and  com- 
mercial bodies  complain.  It  is  comparatively 
simple  to  prohibit  each  carrier  of  interstate  com- 
merce from  discriminating  unjustly  between 
its  patrons  under  substantially  similar  circum- 
stances ;  but  it  would  be  quite  different,  and 
very  embarrassing,  to  interfere  with  the  ad- 
vantages,— natural  or  acquired, — of  one  com- 
munity on  the  complaint  of  another  remotely 
situated  that  the  trade  of  the  latter  is  declining 
correspondingly  with  the  growth  of  the  former. 
In  such  event,  would  it  not  be  claimed,  and, 
presumably,  be  held  by  any  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction,  that  efforts  to  aid  one  section  at  the 
expense  of  another  would  involve  a  stifling  of 
that  free  and  unrestricted  competition  which  the 
highest  authorities  in  this  country  and  England 
have  declared  constitutes  the  ''life  of  trade"? 
If  the  premises  before  stated  are  correct, — and 
refutation  of  them  is  not  feared, — then  it  is  con- 
clusive that  the  better  way  to  settle  the  contro- 
versies referred  to,  and  similar  ones  that  are 
constantly  arising,  would  be  through  agreement 
between  the  interested  carriers,  or  by  reference 
of  the  disputes  to  arbitration,  which  latter  must 
necessarily  have  the  prior  assent  of  the  parties 
at  issue. 

If  space  permitted,  I  should  like  to  analyze 
the  vexed  subject  of  differentials,  or  arbitraries, 
as  they  are  in  railroad  parlance  termed,  many  of 
which  have  undergone  little  or  no  change  since 
their  establishment,  long  ago.  Their  equitable 
readjustment  from  time  to  time  would  be  a  great 
boon,  but  such  undertaking  cannot  safely  be 
made  compulsory.        ^.g.,.^^^  ^^  i^OOglC 
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problems  in  the  entire  scheme  are  yet  to  be 
solved,  but  in  the  light  of  accomplishments  in 
railroad-building  during  the  past  half-century  it 
can  no  longer  be  said  that  the  completion  of  the 
intercontinental  railway  line  from  the  United 
States  to  the  Argentine  Republic  within  the  next 
fifty  years  is  beyond  the  range  of  possibility. 
There  is  now  all-rail  connection  between  New 
York  and  the  boundary  line  between  Mexico  and 
Guatemala.  There  is  also  a  completed  line  ex- 
tending from  Buenos  Ayres  northward  into  Bo- 
livia. Here  and  there,  between  Guatemala  City 
and  Tupiza,  the  Bolivian  terminus  of  the  Argen- 
tine road,  there  are  sections  of  the  interconti- 
nental line  completed  or  under  construction.  To 
complete  the  required  links  in  this  long  chain 
will  require  an  expenditure  estimated  by  Mr. 
Pepper  at  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  The 
actual  mileage  that  remains  to  be  completed  rep- 
resents a  total  of  about  4,000  miles,  distributed 
as  follows  :  1,200  miles  in  Central  America,  845 
in  Colombia  455  in  Ecuador,  1,285  in  Peru,  and 
180  in  Bolivia. 

The  execution  of  this  enterprise  involves,  as 
Mr.  Pepper  points  out,  the  cooperation  of  fifteen 
republics.  More  has  been  accomplished  in  this 
direction  than  is  commonly  understood  in  the 


United  States.     All  of  the  interested  govern- 
ments are  following  the  plan  which  obtained  in 
the  United  States  in  constructing  the  transcon- 
tinental roads, — that  is,  of  state  aid  by  means  of 
land  grants,  bonds,  or  other  forms  of  subsidies, 
or  outright  payments  for  completed  sections.   It 
is  stated  by  Mr.  Pepper  that  at  the  present  time 
every  Central  and  South  American  country  has 
a  definite  policy  of  aiding  railway  construction 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  Pan-American  system, 
while  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  some  other  countries 
have  enacted  special  legislation  on  the  subject. 
The  movement  for   an    intercontinental  trunk 
line  coincides  with  the  plans  of  these  govern- 
ments for  internal  development  and  external 
trade.     Besides  the  trade  benefit  of  industrial 
development  and  enlarged  commerce,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  moral  influence  of  the  railroad 
project  will   make   for   stability  and  progre^ 
among  the  republics. 

In  order  that  our  readers  may  have  before 
them  a  convenient  summary  of  the  projected 
route,  we  reproduce  from  Mr.  Pepper's  article 
the  following  table  of  distances  and  elevations. 
beginning  at  Ayutla,  on  the  northern  boundary 
of  Guatemala,  and  ending  at  the  boundary  be- 
tween  Bolivia  and  Argentina  : 
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Arntla  (northern  frontier  of  Ooatemala) 
Rio  Golfito  (frontier  of  repnblic  of  Pa- 
nama)   

Rio  Sncio    (northwestern   limit  of  Co- 
lombia)  

Rio  Carchl  (sonthem  border  of  Colombia) 
RioCanchis  (southern  border  of  £k;uador) 
Rio  Desaguadero    (southern    border    of 

Peru) 

Rio  Quiaca  (boundary  of  Bolivia  and  Ar- 
gentina)   

Total  miles 


Elevation 
in  feet. 


lie 

50 

1,000 
9,000 
3,200 

12,540 

11,234 


As  to  the  engineering  obstacles  to  be  over- 
(X)me  in  the  mountains  of  Peru  and  elsewhere 
along  the  projected  line,  Mr.  Pepper  shows  that 
the  famous  Peruvian  railway  from  Callao  to 
Oroya,  the  most  difficult  sections  of  which  were 
constructed  by  Henry  Meiggs,  has  surmounted 
obstacles  as  great  as  any  that  remain  to  test  the 
engineering  genius  of  those  in  charge  of  the 
Pan-American  project.  On  that  road,  the  trains 
are  lifted  three  miles  in  a  total  ascent  of  eighty- 
eight  miles,  without  a  down  grade  and  without 
resort  to  cogs,  endless  cables,  or  rope  and  rack. 
A  line  of  standard -gauge  railroad  with  a  maxi- 
mum grade  of  4  per  cent,  is  operated. 


Returning  to  the  conception  of  a  through  rail- 
road trip  from  New  York  to  Buenos  Ayres,  we 
quote  Mr.  Pepper's  summary  of  the  distances  of 
lines  under  present  and  future  construction  be- 
tween these  two  points  : 


Countries. 

Distances, 
chiefly  by 
interconti- 
nental lo- 
cation. 

In  oper- 
ation. 

Under 
con- 
struc- 
tion. 

Future 
links. 

United  States : 
New  York  to  Laredo.. . 

Mexico : 
Laredo  to  Mexico  City. 
Mexico  City  to  Guate- 
mala border  via  Cordo- 
va and  Tehuan tepee*. . 

Central  America 

2,187 
802 

730 

1,043 

612 

866 

658 

1,785 

641 

1,168 

2,187 

8(xe 

680 
351 

"'26 
128 
277 
233 

1,033 

5,709 

50 
lU) 

'77 
223 
128 
135 

502 

Panama 

612 

Colombia , 

846 

Ecuador 

465 

Peru 

1,286 

Bolivia 

180 

Argentine  Republic 

Total 

10,391 

708 

3,960 

*  The  company  constructing  the  line  from  San  Geronimo, 
Mexico,  in  prosecuting  the  actual  work  found  some  varia- 
tions from  the  first  surveys  necessary,  so  that  the  route  fol- 
lowed is  about  fifty  miles  longer.  This  makes  the  distance 
from  Mexico  City  to  the  border  of  Gautemala  via  Cordova 
and  Tehuantepec  approximately  780  miles.  In  January,  1906. 
construction  was  going  on  at  both  ends  of  the  line,  and  it 
was  expected  to  be  completed  within  the  year. 


WHAT  TUSKEGEE  HAS  DONE  FOR  THE  BLACK  BELT. 


THE  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  Tuskegee  Normal  and   Industrial 
Institute   is  the  occasion  of  an  article  in  the 
April  number  of  the  North  American  Review  en- 
titled "  Tuskegee  :  A  Retrospect  and  Prospect," 
by  Principal  Booker  T.  Washington.     In  this 
article  Mr.  Washington  explains  the  principles 
on  which  the  institute  was  developed,  and  cites 
much  testimony  to  its  success  as  an  instrument 
in  the  uplifting  of  the  colored  race  in  the  South. 
He  shows  that  not  only  have  888  students  been 
graduated  from  Tuskegee,  but  that  about  6.000 
students,  who  were  not  able  to  remain  to  com- 
plete the  full  course  of  study,  have  been  lielped 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  are  now  doing  reason- 
ably efficient  work.     So  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, less  tlian  10  per  cent,  of  the  graduates  of 
the  Bcbool  have  been  unsuccessful  in  their  trades. 
The  average  increase  in  the  economic  efficiency 
of  graduates  has  been  about  300  per  cent.,  as  is 
shown  by  special  investigations.     Mr.  Washing- 
ton further  states  that,  so  far  as  can  be  learned, 
no  graduate  of  Tuskegee  has  ever  been  convicted 
of  crime.     At  the  end  of   its  first  twenty-five 
years  of  existence,  Tuskegee  Institute  has  1,500 
etudents  j  156  officers,  teachers,  and  employees  ; 


86  buildings  ;  and  various  ramifications  for  ex 
tensive  work.  Mr.  Washington  gives  the  fol- 
lowing terse  account  of  the  early  growth  of  the 
school  : 

Starting  in  a  shanty  and  a  hen-hou.se,  with  almost  do 
property  beyond  a  hoe  and  a  blind  mule,  the  school 
has  grown  up  gradually,  much  as  a  town  grows.  We 
needed  food  for  our  tables  ;  farming,  therefore,  was  our 
first  industry,  started  to  meet  this  need.  With  the  need 
for  shelter  for  our  students,  courses  in  house-building 
and  carpentry  were  added.  Out  of  these,  brick-making 
and  brick  masonry  naturally  grew.  The  increa.sing  de- 
mand for  buildings  made  further  specialization  in  the 
industries  necessary.  Soon  we  found  ourselves  teach- 
ing tinsmithing,  plastering,  and  painting.  Classes  in 
cooking  were  added,  becltuse  we  needed  competent  per- 
sons to  prepare  the  food.  Courses  in  laundering,  sew- 
ing, dining-room  work,  and  nurse-training  have  been 
added  to  meet  the  actual  needs  of  the  school  commu- 
nity. This  process  of  specialization  has  continued  as  the 
school  increased  in  numbers,  and  as  the  more  varied 
wants  of  a  larger  community  created  a  demand,  and 
instruction  is  now  given  in  thirty-seven  industries. 

While  the  dignity  and  nobility  of  labor  have 

always  been  emphasized   at   Tuskegee,   it   has 

never  been  the  intention  to  limit  the  training  of 

the  negro  to  training  for  industml  work.     It  is 
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Mr.  Washington's  belief  that  tlie  negro  race 
needs  both  kinds  of  education, — industrial  and 
academic  ;  but  he  felt  that  it  was  primarily  im- 
portant that  Tuskegee  students  should  have  an 
education  which,  as  he  expressed  it,  ''not  only 
did  not  educate  them  out  of  sympathy  with  the 
masses  of  their  people,  but  made  them  actively 
and  practically  interested  in  constructive  meth- 
ods and  work  among  their  people."  The  better 
to  accomplish  this  end,  girls  who  come  to  Tus- 
kegee are  taught,  not  only  to  work  at  their 
trades  in  the  schoolroom,  but  to  meet  the  people 
in  their  churches  and  other  gathering-places  on 
Sunday.  Teachers  who  go  out  from  Tuskegee 
are  taught  how  to  conduct  monthly  farmers' 
institutes  or  local  farmers'  conferences.  ^*  They 
are  expected  to  be  able  to  show  the  farmers 
how  to  buy  land,  to  assist  them  by  advice  in 
getting  out  of  debt,  and  to  encourage  them  to 
cease  mortgaging  their  crops  and  to  take  active 
interest  in  the  economic  development  of  their 
community." 

In  Mr.  Washington's  opinion,  the  most  impor- 
tant work  that  Tuskegee  has  done  has  been  to 
show  the  masses  of  the  colored  people  that  in 
agriculture,  in  the  industries,  in  commerce,  and 
in  the  struggle  toward  economic  development 
there  are  opportunities  for  them.  The  next  im- 
portant work  of  the  school,  he  thinks,  has  been 
to  change  the  ideas  of  the  masses  of  the  people 
concerning  labor  with  the  hand.  When  the 
school  was  first  opened,  practically  all  the  colored 
people  in  that  part  of  the  South  were  opposed  to 
industrial  education.  But  the  school  has  finally 
overcome  the  opposition  of  the  people  to  the  no- 
tion of  a  *'  working  school."  The  students  at 
Tuskegee,  says  Mr.   Washington,  now   count  it 


just  as  much  a  part  of  their  education  to  spend 
a  day  on  the  farm  or  in  the  kitchen,  in  the 
machine-shop  or  in  the  laundry,  as  they  do  to 
spend  a  day  in  studying  algebra,  chemistry, 
or  literature. 

As  against  the  frequent  prediction  that  if  the 
negro  masters  the  white  man's  civilization  in 
America  one  of  two  consequences  will  follow,— 
either  the  weaker  race  will  be  exterminated  by 
the  stronger  or  the  two  races  will  become  amal- 
gamated,— Mr.  Washington  holds  that  the  araal 
gamation  of  races  becomes  less  likely  as  the  negro 
makes  an  intellectual  and  moral  advance.  As 
to  the  question  of  the  elimination  of  the  negro 
by  force,  the  negro  is  even  better  protected 
against  the  encroachments  and  competition  of 
the  white  race  here  in  America  than  he  is  in 
Africa.  The  fact  that  he  is  in  majority,  as  Mr. 
Washington  points  out,  does  not  help  him  in 
Africa  any  more  than  it  has  helped  him  else- 
where. The  conclusion  reached  by  Mr,  Wash- 
ington is  that  the  only  salvation  for  the  negro 
people,  or  for  any  race,  is  to  make  themselves  bo 
useful  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  so  indispensable 
to  their  neighbors,  that  the  world  will  not  only 
tolerate,  but  desire,  their  presence.  To  a  large 
extent,  he  declares,  this  is  already  true  in  the 
South, — more  true  than  it  is  in  the  North,  where 
the  negro  has  much  less  opportunity  to  work 
than  he  has  in  the  South.  *'  In  short,  there  is 
nothing  for  the  negro  to  do  but  to  remain  where 
he  is  and  struggle  on  and  up.  The  whole  phi- 
losophy of  the  negro  question  can  be  written  in 
three  words, — patience,  persistence,  virtue.  The 
really  helpful  thing  about  the  situation  is  that 
on  the  whole  the  negro  has  done,  under  the  cir 
cumstances,  the  best  he  could." 


AMERICAN  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  OLYMPIC  GAMES. 


APROPOS  of  the  third  series  of  modern 
Olympian  games,  at  Athens,  last  month, 
Mr.  James  B.  Connolly,  who  was  one  of  the  suc- 
cessful American  contestants  in  the  games  ten 
ten  years  ago,  pictures  J.he  revival  of  these 
unique  championships  in  the  April  number  of 
Outing.  The  sensations  of  an  American  victor 
in  these  inspiring  contests  are  described  by  Mr. 
Connolly  in  the  following  racy  paragraph  : 

The  trials  in  the  one  hundred  meters  were  run,  and 
the  Americans  won  their  heats,  but  they  were  counted 
only  for  trial  heats,— the  first  final  had  yet  to  be  won. 
It  was  on  directly,  the  trials  and  final  in  the  classic 
Greek  jump,— the  triple  V  ap,  as  they  call  it,  or  the  hop, 
step,  and  jump,  or  two  hops  and  jump,  as  we  call  it, — 
and  the  glorified  youth  of  a  dozen  nations  took  their 
turns,  until  it  simmered  down  to  a  Greek,  a  French- 


man, and  an  American.  And  the  final  winning  of  it 
by  the  American  led  up  to  an  occasion  that  he  has  been 
able  since  to  recollect  without  greatly  straining  hi« 
faculties.  The  one  hundred  and  forty  thoosand  Uiroat^ 
roared  a  greeting,  and  the  one  hundred  and  forty  tboQ- 
sand  pairs  of  eyes,  as  nearly  as  be  could  count,  focused 
themselves  on  his  exalted  person.  And  then,  when  his 
name  went  up  on  the  board,  to  the  crest  of  the  bilU 
outside  the  multitude  re^hoed  it,  and  to  the  truck  of 
the  lofty  staff  was  hoisted  the  flag  of  his  country  aod 
there  remained,  while  that  beloved  band  of  three  hnn- 
dred  pieces  in  the  middle  of  the  stadium, —And  such  s 
band  !  they  should  have  been  admitted  to  foil  Ameri- 
can citizenship  on  the  spot, — began  to  play  the  ^*Sur 
Spangled  Banner"  as  if  it  were  their  own,— -why,  it  wa* 
a  moment  to  inspire  !  The  young  fellow  was  sedng 
things  through  a  purple  haze  by  then,  and  the  base 
deepened  and  glowed  when  over  in  a  comer  a  gronp  of 
countrymen,  officers  and  sailors  of  a. warship  in  port 
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and  the  not  •  to  -  be  -  mistaken 
tourists,  suddenly  flashed  into 
Tiew  a  lot  of  American  flags 
and  split  the  classic  air  with  an 
assortment  of  American  yells. 
Butf  eyes  for  the  flag  aloft  and 
ears  to  the  strain  below,  he 
stood  to  attention,  and  not  nn- 
til  the  shouts  had  died  away 
did  he  regain  his  balance,  when, 
thoroughly  satisfied  that  the 
heir  to  all  the  ages  was  at  that 
moment  treading  the  air  of  the 
Btadiam  in  spiked  shoes,  he 
made  his  way  across  the  field 
and  through  the  tunnel  to  the 
dressing-room,  and  there  gra- 
ciously posed  for  four  artists 
and  any  number  of  photogra- 
phers. 

It  has  been  fully  demon- 
strated, in  Mr.  Connolly's 
opinion,  that  the  Olympic 
championships  should  be 
contested  only  in  Greece, 
since  only  in  that  country 
are  the  people  imbued  with 
true  reverence  for  the  old 
traditions.  From  this  year's 
meet  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
sport  will  receive  a  fresh 
and  lasting  impulse.  It  was 
really  the  people  of  Greece, 
as  Mr.  Connolly  shows,  that 
made  the  festival  of  1896 
a  great  success.     "  It  was 

a  spirit  that  no  other  mod-  ^™*  oLrafPio  games  in  the  stadium  at  Athens. 

em  nation  could  have  gen-  (Toung  Oreeks  preparing  for  the  recent  contests.) 

erated  over  an  athletic  fes- 
tival, and  it  is  that  spirit  which  the  Olympic  games  pass  the  appreciation  of  it  to  our  descendants, 
of  the  future  may  be  made  to  serve.  It  is  that  by  whom  it  may  be  made  to  lead  to  so  mucli, 
spirit  which  is  the  thing,  and  if  it  be  not  born  for  no  country  can  find  greater  use  for  it  than 
in  us,  let  us  try  to  absorb  it ;  and  if  we  are  not  our  own,  which  is  standing  now,  awake  and 
equal  to  that,  then  at  least  to  learn  to  appreciate  eager,  where  old  Greece  once  stood, — on  the 
it;  and  if  we  come  to  do  no  more,  to  at  least     threshold  of  the  world's  leadership." 


THE  LIGHT  THAT  EUROPE  SAW  AT  ALGECIRAS. 

**  T^HE  conference  at  Algeciras  has  primarily  regards  Morocco,  between  Germany  and  France, 

^       this  significance  for  the  politics  of  the  — the  writer  maintaining  the  former's  right  to 

present  and  of  the  future, — that  the  relations  of  her    demands, — while   the   concluding   portion 

the  powers  are  defined  as  distinctly  as  in  a  mir-  treats  of  the  position  of  the  various  nations  to- 

ror,  and  that  not  diplomacy  alone,  but  the  entire  ward  Germany  and  toward  one  another, 
educated  world,  is  afforded  a  clear  insight  into  the  It  is  the  first  time,  since   1870,  that  German 

actual  political  condition  of  the  world."     This  is  and  French  views  in  direct  opposition  to  each 

the  opening  sentence  of  an  elaborate  article  in  other  have  been  openly  and  officially  discussed, 

the  Deutsche  R^vue  (Berlin),  of  which  the  first  The  attitude  of  France  has  been  almost  uninter- 

part  deals  in  detail  with  the  points  at  issue,  as  ruptedly  hostile  to  Germany  since  the  Franco- 
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A  TRUE  FRIEND. 

Italy  remains,  according  to  Baron  Sonnino,  faithful  to  the 
triple  alliance,  true  to  the  entente  with  England,  and  ready 
to  continue  the  happy  understanding  with  France.— From 
KUxdderadatsch  (Berlin). 

Prussian  War.  She  has  at  any  moment  been 
ready  to  join  any  power  presumably  inimical  to 
Germany,  continues  the  writer  of  this  article. 
She  concluded  an  alliance  with  Russia,  and  then 
offered  her  services  to  England  against  Ger- 
many ;  she  has  done  all  in  her  power  to  weaken 
the  triple  alliance. 

Delcass^  differed  from  his  predecessors, — and  perhaps 
also  his  successors, — only  in  that  he  was  ready  to  trans- 
form thoughts  and  words  into  action.  Rouvier,  his 
successor,  himself  peaceably  inclined  and  averse  to  all 
unnecessary  differences  with  Germany,  very  soon  suc- 
cumbed to  the  pressure  of  French  politics  and  French, — 
or  at  least  Parisian,— sentiment. 

Lord  Grey,  the  new  British  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  was  *'  honest  enough  to  tell  the 
German  envoy  that  England  could  not  leave 
France  in  the  lurch  in  view  of  the  latter's  ob- 


servance of  the  Anglo-French  treaty  as  regards 
Egypt  and  Newfoundland."  Of  the  states  mak- 
ing up  the  triple  alliance,  Austria-Hungary  held 
firmly  to  Germany,  even  though  her  plenipoten- 
tiary, Count  Welsersheimb,  it  was  understood, 
yielded  a  reluctant  obedience  to  his  instructions. 

Italy  was'  in  the  disagreeable  position  of  hav 
ing  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  all  the  great 
powers,  bound,  as  she  is,  to  Germany  by  the 
triple  alliance,  to  France  by  reason  of  a  special 
treaty  and  that  concerning  Morocco,  and  to  Eng 
land  also  by  various  stipulations. 

Finally,  as  to  Russia,  it  is  readily  compre- 
hensible that  the  Franco  •  German  differences 
made  her  very  uncomfortable,  and  that  she  was 
fearful  of  giving  offense  to  either  side.  ''She 
needs  Germany  for  political  and  France  for 
financial  reasons,  although,  for  the  present,  the 
financial  shoe  seems  to  pinch  Count  Lamsdorf! 
decidedly  more  than  the  political  one." 

In  England,  what  with  the  accession  of  the 
Liberal  ministry,  which  is  by  no  means  disposed 
to  give  the  anti-German  leaning  to  the  Anglo- 
French  agreement  that  its  predecessor  de- 
cidedly did,  and  what  with  the  fact  that  the 
personal  relations  of  the  two  monarchs  have  of 
late  grown  warmer,  Germany  is  justified  in  her 
belief  that  the  result  of  the  conference  will  noi 
lead  to  a  relapse  into  the  anti-German  policy. 

This  will  exert  a  moderating  effect  upon  France 
also ;  not  so  much  upon  the  present  government,  which 
does  not  indulge  in  random  thoughts  of  war,  and  there- 
fore does  not  so  greatly  need  a  restraining  influence^  a^ 
upon  the  Hotspurs  and  those  political  groups  that  from 
party  spirit  or  self-interest  cry  out  every  time  the  French 
Republic  threatens  to  abandon  the  track — alas  !  already 
so  deeply  worn — of  hatred  and  revenge. 


THE  HAGUE  TO  BECOME  THE  WORLD'S  INTELLECTUAL  AND 

ECONOMIC  LABORATORY? 


THE  establishment  of  the  International  Court 
of  Arbitration  at  the  Hague  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  some  ideas  and  projects  of  which,  at 
its  inception,  its  founders  had  probably  not  the 
slightest  notion.  These  ideas  and  projects  now 
extend  to  the  noble  and  somewhat  bold  scheme 
of  supplementing  that  court  with  something  like 
a  scientific  legislative  body  that  shall  take  cog- 
nizance of  and  decisive  action  with  reference  to 
all  questions  that  affect  the  progress  of  modern 
civilization.  This  is  set  forth  and  elaborated  by 
Dr.  P.  H.  Eyckman,  of  Scheveningen,  Holland, 
in  the  Hollandsche  Rpvue  (Haarlem),  the  leading 
points  of  which  we  liere  reproduce.  The  writer 
begins  by  saying  :   "  There  is  scarcely  any  human 


interest  that  does  not  extend  beyond  the  borders 
of  the  country  more  immediately  affected  ami 
the  promotion  and  beneficial  action  of  which 
should  be  not  merely  national,  but  international. ' 
He  then  continues  : 

In  the  field  of  hygiene,  this  principle  has  already  beeo 
acknowledged  and  followed  in  the  establishment  of  tlie 
International  Congress  of  Tuberculosis.  But  a  simiUr 
congress  is  greatly  desirable  for  other  diseases,— cancef. 
infectious  diseases,  alcoholism,  etc.  .  .  .  There  is  need. 
for  example,  of  an  international  academy  of  hygiene. 
The  term  "academy  "  is  used  here  in  the  sense  in  whick 
it  occurs  in  the  title  **The  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences^" 
thus  designating  not  .so  much  a  school  as  an  organiza- 
tion of  scientific  men  for  the  investigation  of  facts, 
methods,  and  phenomena  in  whatever  domain  is  im- 
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mediately  contemplated.  Since,  however,  hygiene  su^ 
tains  such  intimate  relations  both  to  education,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  to  social  economy,  on  the  other,  there 
should  be  an  international  academy  of  pedagogy,  hy- 
giene, and  economy,  each  division  to  constitute,  indeed, 
an  academy  in  itself,  and  to  be  composed  of  men  drawn 
from  all  civilized  countries  eminent  in  the  specific  sub- 
ject and  all  its  ramifications,  all,  however,  to  be  under 
the  direction  and  supervision  of  a  central  body. 

The  members  of  these  several  subordinate 
academies,  in  the  plan  laid  down  by  Dr.  Eyck- 
nian,  are  to  hold  regular  public  meetings,  say  a 
week  each  year,  according  to  circumstances, 
in  some  prominent  city  or  other,  to  discuss  prac- 
tical questions  that  are  presented  in  their  several 
domains,  the  central  bureau,  however,  to  be  per- 
manently established  in  one  fixed  place — The 
Hague — and  to  be  constantly  in  session,  making 
preparations  and  laying  out  the  schemes  for  such 
annual  meetings,  and  further  carrying  on  the 
work  of  the  academy  as  a  whole.  The  wide 
scope  of  the  work  of  these  proposed  divisional 
academies  may  be  gathered  from  the  following : 

To  the  academy  of  pedagogy  would  be  submitted 
questions  such  as  these :  Overcrowding  in  schools,  sim- 
plification of  spelling  and  methods  of  instruction,  more 
practical  manual  and  technical  training,  the  forming 
of  a  world-language  with  shorthand- writing  in  the 
same,  nature,  life,  sports,  study-excursions,  children's 
playgrounds,  the  interchange  of  students  of  different 
countries,  hnmanitarianism,  coeducation,  religious  edu- 
cation, special  teaching  for  the  sickly  and  backward 
md  for  childreu  with  criminal  instincts  or  other  abnor- 
maX  tendencies,  regulation  of  parental  authority,  alco- 
holism in  minors,  etc. 

Hygiene  would  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a 
iiere  subdivision  of  practical  medical  science, 
^ut  as  a  comprehensive  field  in  itself,  with  the 
rt  of  healing  as  a  subdivision  of  that.  To  its 
academy  would  therefore  be  submitted  all  ques- 
ions  touching  the  following  : 


State  and  municipal  hygiene,  hospitals,  nursing, 
prison  hygiene,  physical  and  moral  contagion,  the  con- 
test with  infectious  disease,  the  care  of  the  insane, 
vaccination,  vivisection,  physical  therapy,  hygiene  of 
the  person,  practical  therapeutics,  hygiene  connected 
with  labor  and  handicrafts,  etc. 

The  field  of  the  academy  of  social  economy 
would  embrace  the  following  : 

Diplomacy,  political  economy,  number  of  working 
hours,  trade  or  professional  councils,  the  elective  fran- 
chise, militarism,  sick-funds,  insurance,  cooperation, 
profit-sharing,  government  ownership,  free  trade  and 
protection,  the  laying  out  and  building  of  cities,  means 
of  traffic  and  transportation,  garden  cities  for  the  work- 
ing classes,  feminism,  marriage,  maternity  out  of  wed- 
lock, illegitimacy,  prostitution,  etc. 

In  connection  with  tiiese  subordinate  acade- 
mies it  is  intended  that  not  only  shall  libraries 
and  bureaus  of  administration  be  established, 
but  also  practical  institutes,  serving  as  a  sort  of 
experiment  stations  where  the  theories  proceed- 
ing from  the  main  academy  can  be  tested  before 
they  are  promulgated  to  the  world,  because  the 
central  academy  will  only  aCBx  its  stamp  of  ap- 
proval to  its  theories  and  send  them  abroad 
when  they  shall  have  successfully  passed  tiie 
tests  to  be  applied  or  shall  have  been  subjected 
to  the  fullest  investigation  and  discussion. 

In  addition  to  those  already  named,  there  are 
intended  to  be  also  an  academy  of  anthropology 
and  an  academy  of  the  fine  arts.  The  entire 
scheme  of  buildings  is  to  have  for  its  center 
the  already  projected  Peace  Palace,  from  which 
shall  radiate  the  avenues  at  certain  points  along 
which  the  buildings  to  be  established  for  the 
various  purposes  named  shall  be  located.  The 
plan  for  the  whole  has  already  been  drawn  up 
and  published  by  K.  P.  C.  de  Bazel,  a  Belgian 
architect. 


IS  A  NEW  DEMOCRATIC  GERMANY  AT  HAND? 


A  STUDY  of  the  '* Democratic  Evolution"  of 
*-  Germany  which  betrays  the  hand  of  the 
ocialist  student  appears  in  La  Revue^  signed 
E.  Rey bel."  This  writer  notes  that  in  the  year 
!)0.3  a  wave  of  unrest  and  reform  passed  over 
lost  European  states.  Germany  alone  has  not 
?emed  to  stir.  He  gives  various  reasons  for 
le  apparent  passiveness  of  the  German  people, 
iggesting  that  they  may  not  have  become  suflB- 
ently  discontented  to  move,  or  that  their  pa- 
ence  is  not  yet  quite  exhausted.  Beer  and 
cohol,  he  thinks,  have  probably  had  much  to 
J  with  keeping  the  people  loyal.  Not  that  they 
•e  habitual  drunkards,  but  that  the  daily  drink- 


ing causes  lethargy  of  mind  and  body.  Another 
factor  is  religious  sentiment,  and  a  third  is  the 
fact  that  the  Germans  have  not  hitherto  taken 
so  active  an  interest  in  political  events  as  the 
people  of  most  other  countries  have  done. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  indications  of  a  demo- 
cratic awakening.  The  old  Prussian  discipline 
in  the  army  has  broken  down,  and  the  soldier 
will  no  longer  stand  being  treated  as  an  inferior 
being,  but  rebels  against  the  brutality  of  his  supe- 
riors. Everywhere  a  certain  independence  to- 
ward authority  is  manifesting  itself.  Electoral 
contests  are  more  spirited,  and  strikes  and  other 
popular  movements  are  on  the  increase.  ^^AniQOS 
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other  general  causes  of  democratic  progfess  may 
be  mentioned  the  spread  of  popular  education, 
the  establishment  of  libraries,  popular  theaters, 
reading  clubs,  music  clubs,  etc.,  the  man  of  the 
people  is  beginning  to  think  of  other  things  than 
his  daily  life ;  his  horizon  being  widened,  he 
wants  to  know  what  is  going  on  in  the  world. 

INDUSTRIALISM    AND    THE    GROWTH    OF    DEMOCRACY. 

Before  1870,  Germany  was  an  agricultural  coun- 
try, but  since  that  date  the  Germans  have  become 
more  and  more  industrial.  In  a  word,  the  Ger- 
man people  have  raised  their  material  and  moral 
condition,  especially  in  the  towns  ;  but  as  all 
progress  is  costly,  the  working  classes  have  to 
pay  higher  rents,  and,  consequently,  they  demand 
higher  wages,  and  hence  many  of  the  strikes. 
The  feudal  world,  which  lived  on  the  land,  has 
been  crushed  by  the  young  industrial  bourgeoisie. 
As  it  is  the  workers  of  the  towns  and  great  in- 
dustrial centers  who  have  transformed  England 
into  a  democratic  state,  the  industrial  develop- 
ment of  Germany  is  the  most  potent  factor  in 
German  democratic  evolution. 


The  democratic  evolution,  however,  is  not 
manifested  in  an  equal  degree  in  all  parts  of  the 
German  Empire.  It  is  much  more  accentuated 
in  the  south  and  in  the  west  than  in  the  nonh- 
east,  and  the  states  of  the  south  and  west  are 
much  more  advanced  than  Prussia.  Nearly  til 
the  democrats  are  from  the  southern  and  west- 
ern states.  Still,  the  democratic  evolution  is 
very  real,  though  the  contrasts  between  the  dif- 
ferent regions  and  the  preponderance  of  Prussia 
may  seem  to  retard  it  and  give  it  something  of 
the  character  of  a  struggle  between  the  aris- 
tocratic northeast  and  the  other  regions.  The 
drawback  is  that  Prussia,  the  heart  of  the  em 
pire,  remains  reactionary,  while  the  democratic 
regions  are  the  provinces.  Nevertheless,  the 
triumph  of  democracy  in  Germany  is  certain.  It 
has  already  attacked  the  army  and  the  bureau- 
cracy. Tlie  spirit  of  revolt  is  growing  among 
the  people  ;  crimes  of  Use-majesti  are  more  com 
mon  ;  religious  sentiment  has  disap|>eared  in  the 
towns,  and  is  disappearing  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts ;  and  the  masses  are  beginning  to  play  an 
active  part  in  political  life. 


HOW  WILL  SOUTH  AFRICA  FARE  UNDER  BRITISH 

LIBERALISM? 


ONE  of  the  most  powerful  factors  in  the 
settlement  of  the  future  of  South  Africa 
is  undoubtedly  to  be  the  Labor  wing  in  the 
present  British  Parliament.  The  writer  of  an 
editorial  article  in  the  Hollandsche  Revue  (Haar- 
lem) believes  that  the  attitude  of  this  group  will 
be  the  most  important  determining  influence  of 
all.  The  English  Liberal  party,  says  this  Dutch 
review, — which  is,  of  course,  voicing  the  anti- 
British  sentiments, — has  a  history  with  reference 
to  South  Africa.  It  was  this  party  which,  "  quite 
against  the  will  and  desire  of  the  imperialistic 
elements,  conceded  independence  to  the  Boers. 
It  represents,  in  general,  in  colonial  politics  the 
principle  of  self-government.  It  also  opposed, 
though  very  feebly,  the  war  of  1899." 

In  '*all  this  South  African  business,  war  and 
afterward,"  continues  the  writer,  the  govern- 
ment of  England  "blindly  obeyed  the  gold 
magnates  of  Johannesburg,  even  when  these 
demanded  things  which  were  bound  to  con- 
tribute in  a  high  degree  to  the  government's  loss 
of  popularity."  The  ''  khaki  "  election  of  1900, 
this  writer  contends,  resulted  in  a  Unionist  vic- 
tory chiefly  because  of  the  extravagant  promises 
made  to  the  electors  in  England  regarding  South 
Africa. 


The  new  possessions  were  to  be  made  a  splendid 
field,  not  only  for  the  employment  of  Britif>h  capital,  bat 
especially  for  British  workmen.  All  the  surplus  Ubts* 
of  England  would  be  assisted  to  go  thither,  where  % 
comfortable  livelihood  awaited  it  The  soldiexs  who 
had  served  in  South  Africa  could  remain  there,  se- 
cure land,  and  become,  in  the  near  future,  prospertms 
farmers. 

When  the  war  ended,  however,  all  these  air 
castles  collapsed.  None  of  the  promises  were 
kept. 

Nothing  came  of  the  furnishing  of  land  to  the  mA- 
diers.  The  Boers  themselves  passed  through  a  period 
of  destitution  in  which  they  were  subjected  to  the  iu> 
them)  strange  experience  of  suffering  hunger,  aad  so 
one  was  eager  to  obtain  land  merely  to  starre  on  It 
South  Africa  was  utterly  exhausted.  There  oould  be 
no  talk  of  the  employment  of  great  numbers  of  wwi 
men  there.  Those  who  were  there  suffered  enoof^ 
already.  There  remained  the  mines.  In  these  their 
was  no  scarcity  of  work,  for  their  exploitation  Trms  tbcc 
and  is  now,  capable  of  still  more  colossal  extensioa,  ami 
the  Uitwatersrand  was,  and  is  yet,  far  from  being  ex- 
hausted. Besides,  when  their  exploitation  was  i«saBi«^ 
after  the  war  there  was  great  lack  of  labor  in  tbeia 
The  Kaffirs  had  lost  taste  for  it.  Thus,  there  was  ro<» 
there  in  plenty  for  English  miners,  and  these  were  wili 
ing  and  ready  to  go  thither. 

At  this  point,   the  Hollandsche  Revne  writer 
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asserts,  we  must  begin  to  reckon  with  the  plan 
of  the  gold  magnates  for  the  introduction  of 
Chinese  coolie  labor  in  the  mines  of  the  Trans- 
vaal. 

This  aroused  a  storm  of  opposition.  All  classes  of 
labor  in  South  Africa  protested  against  it — natives  as 
well  as  the  others.  In  England,  public  opinion  was  a 
unit  against  this  introduction  of  slavery  into  British 
territory.  But  the  small  clique  of  mine-owners,  which 
has  its  shares  in  the  gold  mines  shut  up  in  its  safes,  was 
mightier  than  Boers,  Kaffirs,  and  English  public  opin- 
ion combined,  and  the  Chinese  were  brought  in.  With 
this  the  position  of  the  gold  barons  had  become  well- 
nigh  omnipotent.  With  the  government  entirely  on 
their  side,— utterly  subservient  to  them,  indeed,— they 
had  besides  become  independent  of  the  labor  element  as 
well.  All  that  was  lacking  was  that  the  government 
and  control  of  the  Transvaal  should  be  put  into  their 
hands ;  and  for  this  they  worked  indefatigably  by  giv- 
ing to  the  Transvaal  a  sort  of  self-government  in  which 
the  elective  franchise  would  be  so  manipulated  that  the 
English  element  should  obtain  the  upper  hand,  by 
which  means  they  hoped  to  secure  that  government 
control  at  which  they  were  aiming. 

Now  the  sweeping  Liberal  victory  in  England 
has  altered  the  entire  problem. 

The  Unionist  servants  of  Beit  and  de  Beers  have  been 
ousted,  and  the  Liberal  party,  ever  the  opponent  of  the 
politics  followed  by  the  clique  in  the  Transvaal,  is  once 
more  at  the  helm.  This  Liberal  party  might,  indeed, 
also  be  "managed"  but  that  it  has  come  into  power 
through  the  laboring  classes,  and  these  brought  this 
about  in  no  small  measure  just  because  the  policy  of  the 
Unionists  in  South  Africa  was  wholly  in  the  favor  of 
the  gold  barons.  Should  the  Liberal  party  now,  ac- 
cording to  past  custom,  show  an  inclination  to  manage 
matters  in  South  Africa  in  the  old  fashion  and  on  the 
old  footing,  the  group  of  Labor  representatives  in  Par- 
liament will  assuredly  not  acquiesce  in  such  intention 
or  action.  Groups  of  progressive  representatives  have 
already  held  a  meeting  in  Pretoria  wherein  they  uttered 
threats  of  separation  from  England  in  case  opposition 
to  their  pet  desires  became  too  strong.  And  we  know 
of  what  those  Afrikanders  are  capable.  At  present  they 
are  in  no  very  amiable  mood.  And  this  the  more  be- 
cause the  people  of  South  Africa  have  had  their  fill  of 
the  trickery  and  extortions  to  which  they  have  been 
aabjected. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing  the  following 
answer  of  ex  -  President  Steyn  to  Mr.  W.  T. 
Stead's  question  as  to  what  the  Boers  expect  the 
Liberal  ministry  to  do  for  the  South  African 
states  is  of  great  interest.  This  is  what  Mr. 
Steyn  wrote  : 

1.  We  desire  that  England  shall  carry  out  the  Treaty 
of  Union  and  fulfill  the  promise  then  made. 

(a)  By  granting  complete  self-government,  such  as 
is  possessed  by  the  Cape  Colony.  The  representation 
most  be  fixed  on  an  honest  footing,  so  that  no  pre- 
ponderance  be  given  to  any  one  place.  The  superficial 
extent  of  an  electoral  district  must  also  be  taken  into 
aocoant.  As  concerns  the  Orange  Free  State,  do  not 
attempt  to  give  us  the  old  constitution.    Under  the 


LOUD  MILNER. 

(From  a  drawing  by  Sir  Mortimer  Menpes.) 

changed  circumstances,  this  can  no  longer  be  utilized. 
I  foresee  constant  friction,  and  even  a  clashing  between 
the  government  and  the  Council,  as  formerly  was  the 
case  between  the  latter  and  the  president.  Then  the 
president  could  resign  with  an  appeal  to  the  people,  and 
thus  put  an  end  to  the  difference ;  but  this  would  be 
impossible  in  the  case  of  an  appointed  governor. 

(b)  By  having  the  Dutch  language  thoroughly  taught 
in  the  schools.  At  present  this  is  mostly  botch-work. 
We  desire  that  the  two  languages  shall  be  treated  on  an 
equal  footing. 

2.  We  desire  that  England  shall  carry  out  its  obliga- 
tions flowing  out  of  Lord  Roberts'  proclamation  and  the 
treaty  of  The  Hague. 

8.  The  Liberals  must,  according  to  their  promises, 
send  the  Chinese  away  out  of  the  country.  The  English 
Government  brought  them  here  ;  the  English  Govern- 
ment must  put  them  out.  It  would  not  be  nice  or  clever 
to  hide  yourselves  behind  a  so-called  judicial  power 
springing  from  electors  half  of  whom  are  neither  free 
nor  independent. 

4.  When  you  have  done  all  the  above,  then  leave  us 
quietly  to  ourselves. 

Lord  Milner  on  the  Problem. 
The  conservative  British  view  is  voiced  by 
Lord  Milner  in  an  article  in  the  current  National 
Review,  Unfortunately,  says  the  ex-governor  of 
Britain's  African  possessions,  "the  South  Afri- 
can question  has  gotten  into  the  ruts  of  party. 
That  is  the  worst  thing  that  could  have  befallen 
South  Africa  or  Great  Britain."  Lord  Milner 
deprecates  the  attempt  of  certaio-B^UajipLib- 
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erals  to  "open  old  sores/'  Whatever  opinion 
may  be  held  reganling  the  right  or  wrong  of  the 
war  with  the  Boer  republics,  Englishnion,  says 
Lord  Milner,  are  '^all  agreed  that,  in  the  long 
run,  South  Africa  can  only  remain  within  the 
British  family  of  states  if  the  majority  of  her 
white  inhabitants  desire,  or  at  least  acquiesce  in, 
that  position.'' 

It  is  not  necessary  that  they  should  all  be  fervently 
attached  to  Great  Britain,  or  even  to  the  British  con- 
nection. Bat  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  a 
nucleus  in  whom  that  attachment  is  really  strong,  and 
that  this  nucleus  should  be  powerful  enough  to  coun- 
terbalance any  actively  hostile  elements,  and  to  leaven 
the  more  or  less  indifferent  mass. 

Lord  Milner  stoutly  denies  that  there  was 
ever  an  "  ascendency  "  party  made  up  of  Britons 
in  South  Africa.  There  was  an  ascendency  party, 
he  declares,  but  it  was  never  British.  The  in- 
fluence of  wealth,  moreover,  in  this  South  Afri- 
can struggle,  which  is  not  yet  ended,  has  been 
mainly,  though  not  exclusively,  on  the  British 


side.     It  is  not  true,  this  British  statesman  de- 
clares, that  *'tho  capitalists  made  the  war." 

So  far  is  that  from  being  the  truth,  that  it  is  oot 
even  true  that  the  capitalists,  as  a  body,  looked  with 
any  favor  on  the  political  movement  in  the  TraosT&aL 
which  undoubtedly  precipitated  the  war.  Here,  a^n. 
I  will  not  argue  whether  or  not  a  war  would  sooner  or 
later  have  come  in  any  case.  That  is  a  matter  of  opin- 
ion. I  simply  state  what  I  know  when  I  say  that  the 
movement  which  precipitated  it,  the  revolt  agaio^t 
Krugerism,  was  in  its  origin  a  popular,  a  spoutaDeoos, 
and,  let  nie  add,  an  inevitable  movement.  No  doobt, 
some  of  the  capitalists  threw  themselves  into  it.  There 
are  capitalists  and  capitalists.  In  the  Transvaal,  as 
elsewhere,  some  of  them  are  solely  concerned  with  their 
business  interests,  and  others  have  strong  public  in- 
terests besides.  That  men  of  the  latter  class,  if  they 
happened  to  sympathize  with  the  popular  party,  shoold 
use  their  influence  in  support  of  the  cause  they  sympt- 
thize  with,  was  not  unnatural.  But  that  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing  from  stirring  up  a  factitious  agitation  in 
order  to  increase  their  own  wealth.  It  was  not  a  caw, 
— in  my  time,  at  any  rate, — of  the  capitalists  stirring 
up  the  people,  but  of  a  popular  movement  dragging  jn 
the  capitalists,  or,  rather,  some  of  them. 


WHY  SHOULD  NOT  FRANCE  BECOME  JAPAN'S  BANKER? 


AN  anonymous  writer  contributed  (over  the 
nam  de  plume  of  "  A  Friend  of  the  Alli- 
ance") to '-La  Revue  an  article  (quoted  from  in 
this  Review)  in  which  he  contended  that  France 
ought  not  to  lend  Russia  any  more  money, — at 
any  rate,  not  till  Russia  is  free.  A  nother  anony- 
mous writer  contributes  to  a  later  issue  of  La 
Revue  a  plea  for  a  Franco-Japanese  alliance, 
chiefly  in  order  that  France  may  become  banker 
to  Japan  !  He  compliments  the  magazine  on 
what  it  has  already  accomplished  in  the  matter 
of  international  initiatives,  and  then  prepares 
the  ground  for  a  Franco-Japanese  alliance,  urg- 
ing that  it  would  be  profitable  to  France,  to 
Japan,  and  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

The  only  opposition  in  France  to  a  Franco- 
Japanese  alliance,  he  says,  could  come  from  those 
who  pretend  that  such  an  arrangement  is  incom- 
patible with  the  dignity  of  France,  owing  to  her 
intimate  relations  with  Russia. 

Russia,  however,  will  do  nothing  to  hinder  it. 
On  the  contrary,  she  recognizes  that  it  is  her 
duty  to  reestablish,  from  the  economic  point  of 
view,  correct  relations  with  Japan.  Both  nations, 
in  fact,  reckon  on  friendly  economic  relations, 
the  surest  guarantee  for  good  political  relations. 
Russia  will  further  the  idea  of  a  Franco-Japa- 
nese alliance,  because  the  immediate  consequence 
of  such  a  diplomatic  compact  would  promote  a 
Russo-Japanese  rapproche  ^  nations 


desire  but  dare  not  say  so  openly,  and  for  Russia 
it  would  signify  a  lasting  peace  in  the  Far  East 

JAPANOPHOBIA    IN    THE    REPUBLIC. 

In  certain  French  circles  some  uneasiness  of 
another  nature  is  felt  with  reference  to  Japan. 
The  Japanophobes  consider  the  Russo-Japanese 
War  as  an  insolent  provocation  of  the  white 
race  by  the  yellow  world,  but  they  are  really 
confusing  Japanese  activity  with  affairs  of  con- 
quest. Under  the  mystico-Christian  inspiration 
of  the  Kaiser  have  arisen  apostles  of  a  new  re- 
ligion of  hatred  and  oppression,  demanding  a 
union  of  whites  against  the  yellow  races,  with 
the  object  of  preventing  the  natural  develop- 
ment of  the  latter  by  keeping  them  in  perpetual 
vassalage.  These  people  are  quite  convinced  of 
the  aggressive  character  of  Japanese  expansion. 
They  know  that  in  the  event  of  a  conflict  in 
Indo-China  France  would  be  materially  and 
morally  unable  to  defend  her  colonies  against 
such  a  formidable  military  foe,  drunk  with  en- 
thusiasm for  conquest,  as  they  represent  the 
contemporary  Japanese  to  be.  Perhaps  this  is 
one  of  the  reasons  of  their  Japanophobia.  But 
if  Japan  became  the  ally  of  France,  all  this  fear 
and  suspicion  of  Japan  would  disappear,  and 
France  would  be  able  to  save  a  few  millions  out 
of  the  cost  of  organization  of  colonial  armamenta. 

The  advantages  of  an  ^Hiwjce  holong,  how- 
Digitized  by*  -r^i^m/^  c» 
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ever,  to  the  economic  order.  Japan  lias  every- 
thing to  make  her  successful  in  her  enterprises — 
except  capital,  and  therefore  she  must  borrow. 
Now,  the  best  and  easiest  way  to  prevent  the 
yellow  races  from  becoming  an  independent  iso- 
lated economic  power  is  to  join  them,  and  at 
present  Europeans  are  invited  to  do  so.  If  Euro- 
peans neglect  the  opportunity  now,  the  yellow 
races  will  have  no  need  of  them  twenty  years 
hence,  and  we  shall  see,  not  the  grotesque  inva- 
sion of  savage  hordes  imagined  by  the  Kaiser, 
but  the  inevitable  decline  of  the  economic  su- 
premacy of  the  West. 

Those  who  are  skeptical  of  Franco-Japanese 
cooperation  will  not  understand  why  Japan,  with 
a  very  wealthy  ally  in  England,  and  a  still 
wealthier  and  more  discreet  friend  in  America, 
would  prefer,  or  admit  only,  France  in  this 
powerful  syndicate.  But  the  reasons  are  not 
far  to  seek. 

LV   REALITY,  NO    REASON   FOR   MUTUAL    DISTRUST. 

Japan  has  always  been  much  attracted  to 
France.  Japanese  jurisprudence  is  French. 
The  great  Liberal  movement  in  Japan  was  born 
under  French  influence.  Before  the  unfortu- 
nate Treaty  of  Simonoseki  the  French  were  the 
people  most  beloved  by  Japan,  and  to-day, 
again,  the  French  have  Japanese  sympathies. 
M.  Motono,  when  at  Paris,  assured  the  writer 
of  this  article  that  the  Japanese  admired  the 
chivalrous  instincts  of  the  French  people  and 


the  French  Government  desirous  of  reconciling 
their  duties  of  friendship  toward  Russia  and 
loyalty  toward  Japan.  Another  Japanese  scholar 
described  the  PVench  race  as  probably  the  only 
one  that  showed  no  race  prejudice. 

France,  in  turn,  does  not  conceal  her  affection 
for  Japan.  She  believes  the  Japanese  capable 
of  the  most  brilliant  intellectual,  social,  political, 
and  military  development. 

To  come  to  the  main  point,  there  is  no  more 
realistic  nation  than  the  Japanese.  The  only 
economic  rivals  Japan  has  discovered  are  Ger- 
many, England,  and  America,  and  as  she  does 
not  wish  to  appeal  to  the  two'latter,  her  politi- 
cal friends,  and  themselves  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial nations,  for  financial  support,  she  must 
look  elsewhere  for  a  banker.  The  Anglo-Jap- 
anese alliance  ought  to  guarantee  peace,  but 
not  the  common  prosperity  of  the  contracting 
parties. 

The  banker  which  Japan  needs  is  France. 
France  is  not  a  competitor  of  Japan's.  It  would 
be  much  easier  for  France  to  invite  Japan,  and 
assure  her  in  advance  of  a  welcome  reception, 
than  it  would  be  for  Japan  to  come  and  knock 
at  the  door  of  France.  Before  France  can  be- 
come banker  to  Japan  there  must  be  an  official 
rapprochemeyit  to  establish  political  confidence 
between  the  two  governments  and  mutual  con- 
fidence between  the  two  nations.  If  France  does 
not  step  in  at  the  present  psychological  moment, 
Germany  is  likely  to  do  so. 


POLITICAL  PARTIES  AND  CAMPAIGN  ISSUES  IN  RUSSIA. 


RUSSIAN  "  parliamentarianism,"beinglarge- 
ly  the  outgrowth  of  the  work  of  Gogol, 
Turgenev,  Tolstoi,  and  Gorki,  is,  as  yet,  in  the 
"philosophical"  stage.  Such  is  the  dictum  of 
M.  Maxim  Kovalevski,  the  Russian  political 
economist  and  zemstvo  leader.  In  an  article 
in  a  recent  number  of  the  Revue  de  Paris,  this 
writer  asserts,  further : 

Theories  of  government  in  Russia  grow  up  only  to 
wither  away  when  put  to  the  test  of  applicability  to, 
say,  the  unthinking  peasant,  whostiil  remains  attached 
to  hifl  soil,  and  who  prefers  the  tyranny  of  the  known  to 
the  possible  terrors  of  the  unknown.  The  doctrinaire 
is  still  the  man  in  evidence  in  Russia.  Each  party  may 
contain  as  many  of  his  kind  as  it  numbers  individuals. 
They  a^ree  vaguely  on  the  issues  that  hardly  count, 
while  they  quarrel  about  the  vital  principles  of  a  polit- 
ical faith  in  which  they  only  half  believe.  Homogeneity, 
the  soul  of  party  government,  exists  only  as  a  shadow, 
and,  in  fine,  there  is  everywhere  a  conspicuous,  but  nat- 
ural, absence  of  the  practical  politician,  without  whom 
representative  government,  inasmuch  as  it  entails  of 


itself  the  principle  of  party  politics,  may  be  relegated  to 
the  shade  of  Acheron. 

Before  proceeding  to  an  enumeration  or  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  political  tenets  held  by  the 
parties  now  in  process  of  development,  M.  Ko- 
valevski bids  the  enthusiast  put  aside  the  notion 
that  Czardom  is  as  yet  in  danger  of  the  fate  that 
overtook  the  Bourbons.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  Czar  is  the  head  of  the  Church  of 
Russia  as  well  as  of  the  empire.  The  sacrosanct 
regard  for  him  held  by  the  peasant  (and  the 
peasant  represents  80  per  cent,  of  the  population) 
transcends  the  understanding  of  men  who  have 
not  liv^ed  in  the  land.  The  Czar  is,  for  the 
muzhik, what  Mohammed  is  for  the  pious  Moslem, 
— only  second  to  the  Creator  Himself.  The  idea, 
therefore,  of  an  elective  presidency  in  Russia 
must  be  deferred  till  the  people  who  cultivate  the 
poll  have  learned  the  truth,  by  education. 

Apart  from  the  Conservativ^jVc^jQQfiJimc, 
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1.  When  a  crab  has*  shed  his  shell  (Absolutism)  he  retires 
into  hiding. 


2.  As  soon  as  he  has  grown  a  new  one  he  returns. 
THE  AUTOORATio  PAKTY.— From  KUidder<xdat9ch  (Berlin). 

party,  there  are  four  others  in  whose  future  the 
fate  of  constitutional  Russia  is  more  or  less 
closely  bound  up.  They  are  what  may  be  called 
the  Populist  party,  the  Social  Democrats,  the 
Constitutional  Democrats,  and  the  Liberal  Re- 
form party.  Through  the  aspirations,  strivings, 
and  attempts  at  coherent  organization  of  all  ex- 
isting political  sects  M.  Kovalevski  discerns 
three  main  principles  at  work  in  Russia  to-day. 
These  are  :  The  maintenance  of  the  status  quo, 
naturally  desired  by  the  Conservative  party. 
An  insistence  by  the  progressive  classes  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  Rights  of  Man.  The  building, 
by  the  Reformers,  of  a  great  middle  class  into 
a  cohesive  and  systematic  bulwark,  as  the  true 
support  of  a  constitutional  state. 

Of  the  four  elements  of  reform,  tne  Populist 
party  looms  largest  in  Russian  affairs,  for  the 
reason  that  it  claims  to  represent  the  number 
most  in  evidence,  the  land  laborers.  The  advo- 
cates of  a  strong  agrarian  policy,  they  hold 
that  no  party  can  have  any  permanent  influence 
without  supporting  a  definite  programme  for 
assuring  the  welfare  of  the  rural  populations,  a 
policy  which  would  appear  plausible  enough, 
since  three-fourths  of  the  land  in  Russia  belongs, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  peasantry. 


On  the  welfare  of  the  sgricoltaral  clftsees  depends 
the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  empire,  which  derives 
its  wealth  largely  from  its  cereal  exports,  and  not  from 
its  manufactures.  It  is  a  sacred  tenet  of  this  Populist 
party  that  the  Slav  world,  and  Russia  above  all,  can 
work  out  its  own  salvation  by  federating  all  the  agri- 
cultural communes  of  the  nation  and  by  adopting  the 
principle  of  co-production,  a  grandiose  desig:n,  which 
explains  the  meaning  of  their  motto,  '^The  LAndaod 
Liberty,"  and  by  which  the  Russian  Empire  would  be- 
come a  federation  of  districts,  with  a  strong  central 
representative  government. 

The  Social  Democrats  are  confessedly  Marxian, 
and  their  doctrines  are  plainly  those  of  Ger- 
many. They  condemn  the  system  of  land  tenure 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  bpposed  to  the  progress 
of  the  common  people.  Their  cry  is  for  indus- 
tries and  the  capital  necessary  to  promote  them. 
The  pioneers  of  liberty,  which,  they  hold,  is 
to  be  realized  in  an  adjustment  of  the  relative 
positions  of  capital  and  labor,  they  seek  a  con- 
stitutional regime^  based  on  representative  gov- 
ernment. 

They  ask  a  constitution  based  on  universal  suffrage 
and  a  recognition  of  the  public  rights  of  man.  Tber 
are  the  unswerving  supporters  of  the  workman,  wba 
in  his  turn,  trusts  them  implicitly.  All  the  g^reat  strikes 
and  labor  movements  of  recent  years  have  been  engi- 
neered by  them,  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  thirty 
years  ago  to  go  on  strike  was  in  Russia  a  penal  offense 
it  will  be  seen  in  how  far  they  have  become  progressive. 
Their  influence  is  enormous,  and  they  have  been  caUed 
**  the  liquidators  of  social  order." 

''  Democracy  and  Equality  "  is  the  motto  of 
the  Constitutional  Democrats,  who  owe  their 
origin  to  secret  societies  formed  by  RussiAD 
officers  who  returned  from  Paris  in  1815,  after 
the  downfall  of  Napoleon.  This  party  dreams 
of  a  constitutional  state  like  England. 

Strongly  centralistic  in  their  political  notions,  tber 
reject  altogether  the  idea  of  local  autonomy.  They  aak 
for  universal  male  suffrage;  general  and  free  educa- 
tion ;  drastic  modifications  in  the  tariff,  to  expedite 
commercial  development;  direct  taxation,  and  deaU 
duties.  Formerly  very  influential,  a  violent  schism  of 
late  occurred  in  its  ranks  on  the  passing  of  a  Tote  by 
the  zemstvos  promising  to  grant  a  measure  of  aatooomy 
to  Poland.  This  led  to  a  secession  from  the  Constitn- 
tional  Democrats,— or  Radicals,  some  called  than,— of 
a  large  body  of  opponents  of  Polish  autonomy.  These 
formed  themselves  into  the  present  fourth  party,  or 
party  of  Liberal  reform. 

The  Liberal  Reform  party  accepts,  but  vitb 
important  modifications,  the  electoral  laws  of 
the  original  body.  They  are  the  most  fervenl 
partisans  of  equality  before  the  law.  They  wonI<l 
better  the  conditions  of  labor,  as  being  the  oiiJj 
means  by  which  to  create  a  great  industrial  anoT 
Free  education  they  insist  upon,  and,  finallj, 
the  reorganization  of  both  army  and  navy  is  i 
large  item  on  their  programmcQOQlC 
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SIR  OLIVER  LODGE  ON  THE  DIVINE  ELEMENT  IN 

CHRISTIANITY. 


THE  article  contributed  by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge, 
the  great  Englisli  physicist,  to  the  Hibbert 
Journal  (London)  for  April  is  a  clear  and  ex- 
plicit answer  to  the  challenge  which  is  addressed 
to  every  man.  It  will  horrify  many  ;  it  will 
bring  a  welcome  ray  of  light  to  others.  For  his 
faith  in  the  divinity  of  Christ  demands  as  its 
foundation  a  denial  of  what  many  regard  as  the 
fundamentals  of  the  Christian  creed.  In  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge's  conception  of  the  divinity  of 
Christ  it  is  essential  that  he  should  not  have  been 
miraculously  conceived,  that  he  should  not  have 
been  miraculously  resurrected,  and  that  he  should 
not  have  ascended  up  into  heaven.  Instead  of 
being  a  man  unique,  exceptional,  apart,  the  whole 
significance  of  the  incarnation  lies  in  what  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge  calls  *<  the  ununiqueness  of  his  or- 
dinary humanity."  We  do  not  take  it  that  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge  denies  the  possibility  of  the  concep- 
tion by  the  Virgin,  or  of  the  resurrection,  or  of 
the  ascension.  He  merely  maintains  that  if  such 
tilings  happened  in  the  case  of  Christ,  they  are  pos- 
gibilities  latent  in  humanity,  and  may  yet  become 
the  common  experience  of  mankind.     He  says  : 

The  exoeptlonal  glorification  of  his  body  is  a  pious 
heresy — a  heresy  which  misses  the  truth  lying  open  to 
our  eyes.  His  humanity  is  to  be  recognized  as  real  and 
ordinary  and  thorough  and  complete ;  not  in  middle  life 
alone,  hut  at  birth  and  at  death  and  after  death.  What- 
ever happened  to  him  may  happen  to  any  one  of  us,  pro- 
vided we  attain  the  appropriate  altitude,— an  altitude 
which,  whether  within  our  individual  reach  or  not,  is 
assuredly  within  reach  of  humanity. 

SIX    KINDS   OF    OHBISTIAXITT    AND    ONE    MORE. 

Sir  Oliver  Lodge  describes  six  kinds  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  then  adds  his  own.  The  first  is  the 
evangelical  or  Pauline  ;  the  second  the  sacer- 
dotal, which  claims  to  have  Peter  as  its  patron 
saint  ;  the  third  is  the  practical  school,  with 
James  as  its  law-giver  ;  the  fourth,  the  mystical 
or  emotional,  associated  with  St.  John  ;  the  fifth, 
the  Christianity  of  M.  Pobyedonostzev,  which  he 
calls  '*  governing  or  hierarchical  Christianity," 
and  which  he  regards  as  the  special  offspring  of 
the  Evil  One  ;  the  sixth  is  the  Christianity  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth.  To  these  six  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge  adds  his  own,  which,  he  claims,  embodies 
the  essential  truth  of  all  pagan  and  of  all  other 
religions.  That  seventh  form  of  Christianity  is 
the  pantheistic, which  recognizes  Christ  as  divine, 
because  it  sees  in  him  the  highest  point  yet 
reached  of  the  manifestation  of  the  God  who  is 
immanent  in  all  things.  The  incarnation  is  the 
intensification  of  the  doctrine  of  immanence. 


THE    ESSENTIAL    ELEMENT    OF    CHKI8TIANITY. 

Sir  Oliver  Lodge  inclines  to  the  belief  that 
the  kind  of  religion  taught  and  intended  by 
Jesus  himself  was  a  blend  of  numbers  one  and 
three,  or  a  Paul-James  mixture.  The  worship 
of  God  as  a  spirit  and  the  service  of  man  as  a 
brother  are  the  warp  and  woof  of  the  pure 
Christian  faith,  but  its  fundamental  sub-stratum 
lies  in  the  conception  of  a  human  God,  a  cruci- 
fied God,  not  apart  from  the  universe,  but  imma- 
nent in  every  part  of  it  revealed  in  the  incarna- 
tion. Evolution  is  the  emerging  of  God  in 
and  through  matter.  Man  is  the  highest  point 
reached,  and  Jesus  the  loftiest  peak  of  humanity. 
What  he  reached  we.  may  all  hereafter  attain. 
In  Sir  Oliver  Lodge's  eyes,  the  whole  value  of 
Christianity  lies  in  the  denial  of  the  supernormal 
difference  between  Christ  and  the  ordinary  man. 
Usually,  theologians  level  Jesus  up  to  the  infi- 
nite. Sir  Oliver  Lodge  levels  the  infinite  down 
to  man.  Jesus  is  the  mean  term,  the  meeting- 
point  at  which  the  nature  of  one  and  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  other  are  most  fully  revealed. 

"THE    INCARNATE    SPIRIT    OF    HUMANITY." 

What  is  the  God  whom  Christ  revealed  ?  It 
is  "the  incarnate  spirit  of  humanity,  or,  rather, 
the  incarnate  spirit  of  humanity  is  recognized 
as  a  real  intrinsic  part  of  God."  In  the  life- 
blood  of  Christianity  this  is  the  most  vital  ele- 
ment, and  it  is  the  root  fact  underlying  the 
superstitions  of  idolatry  and  all  varieties  of 
anthropomorphism.     Sir  Oliver  Lodge  says  : 

The  Christian  idea  of  God  is  not  that  of  a  being  out- 
side the  universe,  above  its  struggles  and  advances, 
looking  on  and  taking  no  part  in  the  process,  solely 
exalted,  beneficent,  self-determined,  and  complete ;  no, 
it  is  also  that  of  a  God  who  loves,  who  yearns,  who  suf- 
fers, who  keenly  laments  the  rebellious  and  misguided 
activity  of  the  free  agents  brought  into  being  by  him- 
self, who  enters  into  the  storm  and  conflict,  and  is  sub- 
ject to  conditions  as  the  Soul  of  it  all ;  conditions  not 
artificial  and  transitory,  but  inherent  in  the  process  of 
producing  free  and  conscious  beings,  and  essential  to 
the  full  self-development  even  of  Deity.  It  is  a  mar- 
velous and  bewildering  thought,  but,  whatever  its  value, 
and  whether  it  be  an  ultimate  revelation  or  not,  it  is  the 
revelation  of  Christ. 

This  may  seem  heretical  to  many.  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge  consoles  himself  by  reflecting  that  it  cer- 
tainly seems  blasphemous  to  the  contemporaries 
ofChrist,  but  *•  this  was  the  idea  he  grasped  dur- 
ing those  forty  days  of  solitary  communion  and 
never  subsequently  %§o^^^,^\^OOgie 
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IMPROVING  THE  AIR  OF  OUR  GREAT  CITIES. 


THE  hygienic  importance  of  minimizing  the 
dust  and  smoke  incitlent  to  great  centers 
of  population  or  industry  is  set  forth  in  detail 
by  Professor  Hueppe,  of  Prague,  in  a  recent  is- 
sue of  Die  Woche.  The  gases  that  escape  from 
cooking  are  not  sufficiently  concentrated  to  be 
harmful,  he  informs  us.  It  has,  besides,  been 
shown  that  formaldehyde,  an  efficient  air-disin- 
fectant, results  from  the  process,  but  it  is  too 
inconsiderable  to  play  much  part  in  neutralizing 
the  noxious  gases  of  cities.  The  inhalation  of 
pure  coal-dust  in  moderate  quantities  would  not 
be  injurious,  but  soot  unites  the  poisonous  gases, 
and  the  two  factors  thus  inhaled  are  harmful. 

It  has  of  late  years  been  observed  by  various  inves- 
tigators that  concurrently  with  the  decrease  of  tuber- 
culosis there  has  been  an  increase  of  acute  lung  troubles, 
and  that  in  regions  where  th^re  is  a  great  deal  of  smoke, 
as  in  Silesia  and  along  the  Rhine,  acute  lung  troubles 
have  multiplied  very  considerably.  Coal-smoke  seems 
actually  to  dispo.se  one  to  such  lung  ailments,  aud  to 
accelerate  the  course  of  consumption.  In  view  of  new 
researches,  industrial  concerns  will  perforce  have  to  be 
more  tractable  than  they  have  hitherto  been.  It  does 
not  pay  them  to  consume  the  smoke ;  therefore,  they 
inflict  it  upon  their  surroundings.  The  sUite  can  no 
longer  stand  by  and  suffer  such  injury  to  the  com- 
munity ;  it  will  have  to  insist  upon  a  remedy  of  the  evil. 
Improvements  in  the  firing  apparatus,  and  the  use  of 
fuel  in  a  powdered,  liquid,  or  gaseous  form,  etc.,  point 
the  way  which  industry  might  follow  and  thereby 
abolish  the  sanitary  evils  and  at  the  same  time  better 
exploit  the  fuel  u.sed. 

As  for  the  street-dust,  pure  mineral  dust  would 
not  arouse  special  concern  were  it  not  that  it  may 
contain  germs  which  fasten  upon  the  mucous 
membrane,  especially  if  it  is  in  any  way  affected. 
Paving  materials  differ  as  regards  the  amount  of 
abrasion  and  dust  produced.  It  has,  for  exam- 
ple, been  found  that  asphalt  paving  produces 
only  about  one-tenth  the  sweepings  that  macada- 
mized or  granite  pavings  do  ;  this  shows  the 
comparative  wear  of  the  materials.  And  in  the 
busy  centers  of  towns  the  laying  of  noiseless 
pavements  serves  a  social  need  as  well.  But 
dust,  owing  to  its  properties,  constitutes  a  de- 
cided danger,  particularly  for  the  respiratory  or- 
gans and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the- eye,  so 
that  its  removal  is  as  urgent  a  need  as  the  fight 
against  the  smoke  nuisance. 

The  injurious  conditions  of  the  street  obtain 
in  our  houses  as  well.  Like  causes  operate  there 
to  vitiate  the  air, — the  wear  of  household  objects, 
lighting  and  heating,  and  the  greater  concentra- 
tion renders  conditions  additionally  dangerous. 
Besides,  we  bring  in  the  dirt  of  tlie  street  with 
our  shoes,  while  the  Japanese  removes  his  before 
entering.     Our  women,  moreover,   so  sensitive 


otherwise  to  all  forms  of  uncleanliness,  drag  in 
considerable  quantities  of  dirt  with  their  dresses. 
In  seeking  to  remove  the  dust  from  rooms  they  shonld 
be  left  unoccupied  for  a  while,  giving  the  dustachADce 
to  settle  upon  floor  aud  furniture,  and  then  be  radically 
removed  by  a  damp  cloth.  There  are  some  things- 
costly  art  objects,  fine  woods— to  which  only  drj*  cloths 
may  be  applied ;  these  cloths  should  be  washed,  not 
merely  shaken,  after  using  them.  A  room  shonid  be 
frequently  aired  by  a  vigorous  exchange  of  the  inner 
with  the  at  any  rate  better  outer  air  by  opening  the 
windows  at  proper  times  of  the  day.  The  hygienic  cam- 
paign again.st  carpets,  portieres,  and  so  on,  was  carried 
to  the  point  of  absurdity.  These  articles  are,  in  fact, 
dust-catchers,  abstracting  a  considerable  quantity  of 
dust  aud  the  organisms  clinging  to  it  from  the  atmof*- 
phere  of  the  room.  They  should,  of  course,  not  be 
beaten  in  the  rooms,  but  their  unsanitary  qoalitiefl  are 
otherwise  too  slight  to  cause  concern  ;  and  by  all  meana 
expose  them  to  the  light,  the  most  important  of  all  dis- 
infectants. Bachmann  scatters  sawdust  saturated  with 
paraffiue  on  the  floor  in  the  evening  ;  this  becoming  im- 
pregnated with  dust  during  the  night,  is  then  swept  oat 
in  the  morning,  resulting  in  a  total  and  harmless  re- 
moval of  the  dust. 

But  such  precautions,  which  every  house- 
keeper can  observe,  will  not  be  fully  eflScacious 
until  measures  against  street-dirt  are  carried 
out.  Building  laws  in  consonance  with  modem 
advancement  are  indispensable  preliminaries. 
We  may  even  in  the  dirtiest  cities  obtain  toler- 
ably pure  air  if  the  open  spaces  in  the  courts 
are  converted  into  gardens  ;  if  in  the  suburb 
front  gardens  are  a  requirement  ;  if  the  dwell 
ing  and  industrial  sections  are  separated  and 
made  accessible  to  each  other  by  street  rail- 
ways. How  important  it  is  to  have  proper 
vegetation  in  gardens  and  yards  is  shown  by 
the  immense  quantities  of  dust  that  adhere  to 
the  plants  nearest  the  street. 

Even  with  improved  pavements,  means  must 
be  devised  for  the  removal  of  the  inevitable 
dust.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  horses  are  the 
chief  source  of  dust,  a  physician  lias  suggested 
attaching  some  arrangement  to  vehicles  to  gather 
up  the  excrement.  He  is  convinced  that  if  this 
were  done  the  streets  of  a  city  would  be  almost 
as  pure  and  clean  as  garden  paths,  that  sickness 
and  death  would  be  diminished,  and  the  amen 
ities  of  city  life  be  considerably  increased. 

As  to  methods  of  removing  street-dust,  «"« 
are  still  in  the  experimental  stage  ;  but  for  the 
present,  sprinkling  the  streets  with  water,  despit* 
some  unpleasant  features,  is  decidedly  indigpen 
sable.  Some  of  these  drawbacks  may  perhaps 
be  removed  by  an  admixture  of  petroleum  or  iir 
products  ;  thus,  by  adding  1  per  cent,  of  >j«» 
plicit  a  single  sprinkling  a  day  sufficed  to  keep  » 
street  free  of  dustoigitized  by  dOOglC 
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EYKS  AND  EARS  THAT  MIGHT  BE  SAVED. 


IN  a  contribution  to  a  recent  number  of  tlie 
Medical  Record^  which  he  styles  ''  An  A[»peal 
to  the  General  Practitioner,"  Dr.  Samuel  S.  Wal- 
lian  pays  special  attention  to  the  causes  of  atrophy 
of  the  optic  nerve  and  the  loss  of  the  sense  of 
hearing  that  is  sometimes  associated  witli  it  or 
follows  in  its  w-ake.  After  a  brief  reference  to 
tlie  pathological  conditions  that  are  most  fre- 
quently responsible  fur  the  loss  of  sight  and 
hearing,  the  author  states  that,  following  some 
serious  accident,  mental  explosion,  or  psychic 
shock, subjects  have  been  known  to  retire  with  ap- 
parently unimpaired  vision  to  awake  next  morn- 
ing totally  blind.  In  many  cases,  liowever,  the 
cause  cannot  be  positively  or  satisfactorily  traced. 

The  prime  object  of  this  paper  [says  the  author]  is 
to  Diake  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  general  practitioner 
to  make  a  renewed  and  much  more  thorough  study  of 
these  unfortunate  and  distreasing  cases,  which  are 
apparently  becoming  more  and  more  frequent  in  every 
comTuunity,  with  a  view  to  saving  thousands  of  pairs 
of  eyeii,-<)ften  pathetic  and  unquestionably  innocent 
pairs  of  eyes,— and  other  thousands  of  ears,  that  are 
iio"W  permitted  to  drift  slowly  into  the  realms  of  hope- 

*  night  and  perpetual  silence. 


Dr.  Wallian  maintains  that,  whatever  the  pri- 
mary cause  of  atrophy  of  the  optic  or  any  otiier 
nerve,  the  essential  of  that  cause  is  starvation  of 
the  nerve.  This  may  arise  from  any  accident  or 
process  that  causes  pressure  upon  the  nerve  or 
upon  the  blood-vessels  supplying  it  with  nutrition. 

After  a  consideration  of  the  drugs  employed 
in  the  treatment  of  what  the  doctor  truly  con- 
siders a  human  calamity,  he  insists  that  these 
cases  should  be  referred  to  the  general  practi- 
tioner, because  these  subjects,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, are  the  victims  of  some  a>)normal  state  of 
the  blood,     **  A  majority  of  them,"  says  he,  *'  are 


badly  nourished.  This  does  not  imply  that  they 
are  underfed, — more  of  them  ^re  overfed,  and 
as  a  rule  all  of  them  are  injudiciously  fed.  As 
a  result,  they  are  in  a  state  of  morbid  metabol- 
ism." That  is  to  say,  in  a  state  involving  a 
destructive  change  in  the  intimate  condition  of 
the  cells.  For  this  reason,  Dr.  Wallian  holds 
that  the  general  practitioner,  and  not  the  oculist, 
is  the  man  who  is  most  thoroughly  prepared  to 
take  tlu»8e  cases  under  his  immediate  observation. 
He  thinks  that  a  majority  will  be  found  to  be 
bad  feeders,  consuming  too  much  starch  and  too 
little  refuse,  too  much  nitrogenous  food  and  too 
little  oxygen.  A  rigidly  correct  diet  will  re- 
store a  condition  of  normal  instead  of  the  mor- 
bid metabolism  that  has  become  a  habit.  The 
author  believes  that  in  these  cases  the  diet 
should  be  further  restricted  in  the  matter  of 
starches,  sweets,  and  concentrated  foods. 

The  modern  tendency  is  toward  an  excessive  con- 
sumption of  carbohydrates.  In  fact,  this  tendency  has 
become  so  universally  established  as  a  national  liabit 
that  the  "prepared"  and  *'pre<iigested"  food  venders 
are  no  longer  content  to  cater  to  invalids  who  have  lost 
the  power  to  prepare  and  digest  their  own  food,  but  are 
loudly  advocating  their  multinomial  products,  of  which 
non-proteid  starch  is  the  invariable  basis  for  general 
consumption.  In  the  face  of  the  only  spasmodic  and 
passive  protests  of  the  medical  profession  the  almost 
universal  adoption  of  these  ready-to-eat  and  temptingly 
elegant  dishes  have  become  a  menace  to  the  future  of 
the  race ;  .  .  .  mastication  is  now  accomplished  by  the 
machinery  of  the  mills,  and  the  balance  of  the  digestive 
act  is  largely  performed  in  the  laboratories  of  the  food- 
venders. 

The  doctor  points  out  that  the  dietary  pre- 
scribed for  these  patients  much  be  rich  in  phos- 
phates and  nerve-nourishing  elements,  and  par. 
ticularly  recommends  wheat  and  the  yolks  of  eggs. 


IS  PERSIA  TO  BECOME  A  SECOND  MOROCCO? 


IN  his  comment  on  the  results  of  the  Morocco 
conference.  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon,  writing  in  the 
current  Contemporary  Review^  asserts  (what  we 
have  already  intimated  in  our  editorial  pages) 
that  this  famous  conference  decided  questions 
quite  distinct  from  the  Morocco  problem,  some 
of  them  referring  to  complicated  situations  in 
the  Near  East.  Dr.  Dillon  believes  that  Persia 
is  the  uext  independent  Mohammedan  power  to 
be  contended  for  by  the  ambitious  European 
nations.  GeiTnan  influence  at  the  Persian  capi- 
tal, he  declares,  is  increasing,  and  has  always 
been  exerted  contrary  to  British  interests.     He 


intimates  that  the  Berlin  government,  in  conced- 
ing the  major  part  of  France's  claims  with  re- 
gard to  Morocco,  did  so  in  exchange  for  the 
withdrawal  of  France's  opposition  to  German 
*'  intrigue  "  in  Asia  Minor,  particularly  in  Persia, 
lie  prophesies  that  French  capital  will  be  per- 
mitted to  participate  in  the  construction  of  the 
Bagdad  Railroad.  Some  years  ago,  just  as 
England  and  France  were  about  to  undertake 
the  construction  of  this  railroad,  Russian  op- 
position became  so  strong  that  the  scheme  was 
dropped.  Now,  however.  Dr.  Dillon  believes, 
things  have  changed ,[:^tilbfttby'Viijl2) (Bar rien  sees 
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HIS  IMPKKIAL  MAJESTY  MOZAFFER-BD-DIN,  SHAH  OF  PERSIA. 

his  way  to  support  Germany  with  money  and 
credit  in  Asia  Minor  the  Kaiser  will  magnani- 
mously yield  everything  in  Morocco." 

The  Slgrnif  icance  of  the  Bagrdad  Railroad. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  same  time 
as  the  German  Kaiser's  much-discussed  visit  to 
Constantinople,  several  years  ago,  a  concession 
was  granted  to  German  capitalists  to  construct 
this  Bagdad  Railroad.  For  many  years  it  has 
been  the  dream  of  Englishmen  to  connect  cen- 
tral Asia  Minor  and  the  Persian  Gulf  by  a  rail- 
road to  be  constructed  along  the  right  bank  of 
the  river  Euphrates,  which  would  open  a  new 
gateway  to  India.  The  Persian  Government  be- 
lieved in  a  railroad  also,  but  its  dream  was  of  a 
connection  between  Bagdad  and  Constantinople, 
this  chiefly  for  military  reasons.  During  the 
past  twenty-five  years,  since  England's  occupa- 
tion of  Egypt,  German  interests  have  been  ex- 
tended, quietly  but  surely,  throughout  Asia  Mi- 
nor, and  German  trade  has  increased  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  German  capitalists  have  invested 
heavily  in  the  Anatolian  Railroad.  The  exten- 
sion of  Germany's  prestige  finally  secured  for 
her  the  concession.  In  1899,  the  German  Ana- 
tolian Company,  in  association  with  French  co- 
operation representing  the  Ottoman  Bank,  began 
some  work  on  the  Bagdad  Railroad.  The  shares 
in  this  enterprise  were  divided,  40  per  cent,  to 
the  French  group,  and  60  per  cent,  to  the  syn- 
dicate representing  German  capital. 


Dr.  Diepenhorst,  a  German  explorer,  writing 
in  the  7'Mr7>ifr  (Frankfoi*t-on-Main),  describes  the 
construction  of  this  railroad,  and  deprecate*  the 
fact  that  it  was  not  double-tracked  at  the  begin- 
ning. The  road  has  already,  he  declares,  given 
tremendous  impetus  to  the  economic  develop 
ment  of  the  region  through  which  it  runs.  This 
Babylonian  country  is  ever  fertile,  and  only 
needs  the  vivifying  touch  of  water  to  restore  it 
to  its  ancient  productivity.  The  Bagdad  Rail 
road  is  not  yet  completed,  and  Dr.  Diepenhorel 
believes  that  it  will  yet  be  many  ye^rs  before 
it  is  able  to  perform  to  the  full  the  economic 
mission  intended  by  its  projectors. 

Russian  Competition  for  Persian  Trade. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  Russia's  opposition  to 
the  Bagdad  Railroad  is  the  fear  of  her  merchants 
that  German  and  English  goods  will  supplant 
their  own  products  in  Persia  when  this  railro&d 
becomes  a  complete  reality.  Russia's  hold  on 
Persian  trade  is  already  very  strong.  The  Times 
o/7/i(i/'a(Bombay)  believes  that  if  India  and  Great 
Britain  are  to  hold  their  own  in  Persian  markets 
they  must  closely  study  Russian  methods.  Says 
this  Indian  journal  : 

The  conflict  will  be  a  hard  one,  because  Russia  po^ 
sesses  certain  advantages  which  India  can  never  hope 
to  enjoy.  One  is,  as  Mr.  Xewcomen  rigbtly  point-s  cot, 
the  absolute  identity  of  Russian  trade  and  RossIad 
politics ;  but,  though  Great  Britain  is  not  likely  to  as- 
similate her  methods  to  those  of  Ru^ia  in  this  respect. 
it  is  permissible  to  point  out  that  British  policy  in  Persia 
might  well  be  more  closely  associated  with  commercUI 
aspirations  than  is  the  case  at  present.  The  broad  iden- 
tification of  trade  and  politics  is  not,  however,  the  only 
advantage  that  the  Russian  merchant  enjoys.  He  'v> 
subsidized  in  every  conceivable  manner. 

The  Character  of  Russo-Perslan  Trade. 

During  the  last  century  Russian  trade  with  Per- 
sia advanced  from  practically  nothing  to  twecty 
Hullion  rubles  annually,  almost  the  entire  iiicreas<^ 
being  made  from  1890  to  1900.  In  1903,  moiv 
than  one-half  of  the  eighty  million  rubles  of  Per 
sia's  foreign  trade  was  in  the  hands  of  Ru^ians. 
A  writer  in  the  St.  Petersburg  illustrated  weekly 
the  Niva  attributes  this  success  not  so  much  U' 
the  enterprise  and  ability  of  the  Russiiu:!  nier- 
chants  as  to  Russia's  geographical  position.  Eng 
lish  competition,  however,  he  continues,  is  press 
ing  Russia  hard.  The  Russians  hold  control  c  f 
the  su^ar  market,  and,  since  they  can  send  til 
their  goods  overland,  will  probably  continue  to 
do  so.  In  1902-03,  of  the  twelve  million  rubles 
worth  of  sugar  imported  into  Persia,  Russii!^ 
share  was  more  than  ten  millions.  Russian  mer- 
chants, also,  control  the  kerosene  and  crude-oL 
trade,  and  are  getting  the  upper  hand  in  the  iiL 
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porting  of  cotton  fabrics.  German  and  English 
trade,  however,  as  has  been  already  mentioned, 
is  increasing  with  remarkable  strides,  and  within 
the  past  twenty-five  years,  in  total  volume,  Ger- 
many has  crowded  Russia  into  third  place,  Eng- 
land standing  first.  *' The  decline  of  Russian 
trade  is  due  to  the  passive  attitude  of  Russian 
merchants.    German  and  French  drug  firms  have 


stores  in  Teheran,  whereas  Russian  merchants 
send  no  representatives,  but  only  send  catalogues." 
The  writer  in  this  Russian  periodical  fears  com- 
petition from  British  India,  which,  he  believes, 
will  increase  rapidly  with  the  completion  of  the 
Indian  railroads  through  Afghanistan.  This,  he 
says,  will  bring  England  into  Persia,  while  the 
Bagdad  Railroad  is  already  bringing  Germany. 


THE  AUTOMOBILE  INDUSTRY  IN  AMERICA. 


AMERICA  is  now  making  more  automobiles 
than  England,  Germany,  Italy,  or  even 
France.  This  statement  is  made  in  the  May 
number  of  Pearson's  Magazine  by  Herbert  N, 
Casson,  and  is  based  upon  figures  that  were  first 
collected  from  a  hundred  manufacturers  and 
then  verified  by  comparison  with  the  amounts 
paid  in  royalties.  Mr.  Casson  learns  from  the 
authority  of  Bradsireet's  that  this  country  has 
121,313,000  invested  in  the  industry,  and  that 
practically  one  new  machine  is  turned  out  of  our 
factories  every  five  minutes.  Twenty-four  thou- 
sand machines  are  registered  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  while  in  France,  where  the  automobile 
originated,  there  are  not  more  than  17,000.  It 
is  believed  that  in  the  whole  United  States  about 
70,000  are  now  in  use.  Ten  years  ago,  there 
were  iess  than  50,  and  eighteen  years  ago  there 
was  not  one. 

The  industry  in  this  country  is  really  only 
about  six  years  old.  True,  machines  were  made 
in  considerable  numbers  in  the  nineties,  but,  as 
Mr.  Casson  points  out,  Americans  lost  four  or 
five  years  by  paying  no  attention  to  what  had 
already  been  accomplished  in  France.  About 
1900,  the  American  industry  made  a  new  start, 
forged  rapidly  ahead,  and  to-day  leads  the 
world. 

Mr.  Casson  makes  an  interesting  comparison 
between  the  automobile  and  other  infant  indus- 
tries, showing  that  it  is  now  seventy  times  larger 
than  the  wheelbarrow,  its  humble  ancestor  in 
the  horseless- vehicle  line  ;  40  per  cent,  ahead  of 
the  sewing-machine,  is  running  neck-and-neck 
with  the  piano,  has  left  behind  it  the  tin  plate, 


and  has,  during  the  past  year,  flashed  past  that 
oldest  of  all  American  businesses,  the  fur  trade. 

In  the  course  of  Mr.  Casson 's  article  it  ap- 
pears that  Michigan  is  leading  the  States  in  the 
matter  of  automobile  manufacture.  Last  year 
that  State  sold  eighty  million  dollars'  worth  of 
new  machines,  which  were  made  by  2,800  men 
and  6  women.  Thirty-three  manufacturers  have 
invested  about  five  millions  in  automobile  man- 
ufacture, a  million  more  than  Michigan  has  in- 
vested in  its  famous  breakfast  foods.  In  Lan- 
sing, the  State  capital,  it  is  said  that  every  seventh 
workman  makes  autos,  every  thirtieth  family 
owns  one,  and  that  in  the  whole  city  you  will 
hear  on  the  streets  and  in  the  homes  the  lan- 
guage of  the  trade. 

As  estimated  by  Mr.  Casson,  a  year's  expendi- 
ture in  the  United  States  for  new  machines 
represents  more  than  $36,000,000,  and  the  cost 
of  running  all  automobiles,  old  and  new,  comes 
to  about  $70,000,000.  Doubtless,  no  small  pro- 
portion of  the  rise  in  suburban  real  estate  and 
of  the  sum  spent  on  country  homes  and  in  im- 
proving roads  should  also  be  credited  to  the  auto- 
mobile. 

As  already  stated,  we  are  now  making  more 
machines  than  France.  We  have  the  largest 
home  market.  Already  we  sell  2,000,000  an- 
nually to  foreign  countries,  one-seventh  as  much 
as  France.  According  to  figures  published  last 
November  by  the  London  Times^  the  British  auto- 
mobile trade  is  only  half  as  large  as  ours.  Mr. 
Casson  thinks  that  a  moderate  estimate  of  the 
future  would  give  500,000  automobiles  for  pleas- 
ure, and  probably  twice  as  many  for  freight. 


VALUE  OF  THE  ANNUAL  AUTOMOBILE  PRODUCT  COMPARED  WITH  OTHER  AMERICAN  MANUPACTTURBS. 
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THE  WELLMAN  EXPEDITION  TO  THE  NORTH  POLE. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  was  made  last  December 
that  Walter  Wellman,  whose  frequent  con- 
tributions to  the  Review  of  Reviews  have  made 
his  name  familiar  to  our  readers  for  many  years 
past,  would  attempt  to  reach  the  North  Pole  in 
an  airship.  It  was  stated  at  the  same  time  that 
the  funds  for  the  proposed  expedition  were  to  be 
supplied  by  Mr.  Victor  Lawson,  the  principal 
owner  of  the  Chicago  Record- Herald.  Mr.  Well- 
man  at  once  went  to  Paris,  and  spent  some  time 
in  consultation  with  builders  of  airships,  perfect- 
ing the  plans  for  the  largest  dirigible  balloon 
ever  constructed.  In  the  April  number  of  the  Na- 
tional Geographic  Magazine  (Washington,  D.  C), 
Mr.  Wellman  gives  some  description  of  this 
projected  ship,  together  with  much  interesting 
data  upon  which  the  general  scheme  of  his  expe- 
dition is  based.  It  should  be  stated,  in  passing, 
that  Mr.  Wellman^s  plans  have  met  with  the  full 
approbation  of  the  leading  scientific  men  in 
Washington,  that  the  National  Geographic  Soci- 
ety has  indorsed  them,  and  that  Major  Henry  E. 
Hersey  has  been  appointed  to  accompany  Mr. 
Wellman  as  the  representative  of  that  society. 

As  Mr.  Wellman  states  at  the  outset,  airship 
construction  has  not  made  much  progress  in  this 
country.     Indeed,  the  prevailing  American  con- 
ception of  an  airship  is  that  of  a  gas  bag  of 
small  size,  relatively,  covered  with  a  netting  of 
ropes  or  steel  wires,  and  with  suflScient  lifting 
capacity,  when  inflated  with  hydrogen  gas,   to 
carry  the  balloon,  the  light  framework  of  bamboo 
or  wood,  one  or  two  men,  and  a  small  motor, 
with  a  sufficient  supply  of  fuel  to  run  it  for  a  few 
hours.     The  dirigible  which  is  being  constructed 
by  M.  Godard  and  his  corps  of  experts  for  the 
Wellman  expedition  is  a  very  different  affair. 
Its  great  size,  says  Mr.  Wellman,  enables  it  to 
lift,  not  only  the  balloon, 
but  the  car  of  steel,  the 
three    motors   (compris- 
ingatotal  of  eighty  horse- 
power), two   screws,  or 
propulseurs,  a  steel  body, 
motor  sledges,  five  men, 
food   for  them  for  sev- 
enty -  five   days,    instru- 
ments, tools,  repair  ma- 
terials,  lubricating  oils, 
and   5,500   pounds  of 
gasoline  for  the  motors. 
Mr.   Wellman's   instruc- 
tions to  M.  Godard  were 
to  spare  neither  weight 
nor  expense   in    his  ef- 
forts  to   make  a  balloon  (Length  of  baUoon,  164.04 


that  would  give  the  maximum  of  security  and 
endurance. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Wellman  party  may  be  able 
to  start  in  its  airship  from  Spitzbergen  for  tlie 
North  Pole  in  tlie  latter  part  of  next  July  or  the 
early  part  of  August.  The  mean  speed  estimated 
as  the  basis  of  calculations  is  twelve  geograph- 
ical miles  per  hour.  But  this  means,  of  coui*se. 
what  the  French  call  the  "  proper  "  sj>eed  of  the 
airship, — that  is,  its  speed  by  its  own  forc€  in 
calms,  the  speed  it  could  make  wholly  with  its 
own  means  of  propulsion  irrespective  of  the 
helping  or  the  hindering  of  the  winds.  The 
velocity  of  the  wind  is  to  be  subtracted  from 
or  added  to  the  proper  speed  of  the  ship,  accord- 
ing as  the  wind  is  adverse  or  favorable  in  the 
course  of  the  sailing.  After  a  careful  study  of 
the  records  made  by  Nansen  of  the  velocity  of 
winds  in  the  same  region  to  be  traversed  by  the 
airship,  Mr.  Wellman  has  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  if  his  ship  has  a  proper  speed  of  from 
nine  to  seventeen  geographical  miles  per  hour  it 
will  be  able  to  cope  with  approximately  eleven- 
twelfths, — certainly  four-fifths, — of  all  the  wimis 
that  blow  over  the  Arctic  Ocean  in  July  and 
August. 

With  unfavorable  winds  of  higher  velocities, 
it  is  planned  to  stop  the  motors  and  throw  out 
upon  the  ice-sheet  over  which  the  ship  is  sailing 
a  d ragging-anchor,  or  retardateur,  a  device  cal- 
culated to  offer  the  maximum  of  resistance  in 
proportion  to  its  weight,  and  by  this  means  to 
drift  slowly  with  the  adverse  wind.  Thus,  the 
occurrence  of  contrary  winds  of  velocities  greater 
than  the  airship's  motor  speed  should  not  be  re- 
garded as  a  loss  to  be  deducted  at  full  value 
from  the  progress  of  the  airship,  because  the  in- 
fluence of  such  winds  is  largely  neutralized  by 


THE  WELLMAN  POLAR  AIRSHIP. 
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the  action  of  the  d ragging-anchor.     It  is  not  in- 
tended to  make  firm  anchorage,  save  in  calms, 
and  then  only  for  special  purposes,  such  as  scien. 
tific  observations.     With  a  wind  of  from  ten  to 
twelve  miles  per  hour,  the  airship  would  remain 
approximately   stationary   in    the   air,    perhaps 
drifting  half  a  mile  or  a  mile  per  hour.     In  a 
wind  of  fifteen  miles  per  hour,  it  would  drift 
about  three  miles  with  it.     In  a  wind  of  twenty 
miles  per  hour,  the  driftage  would  be  eight  miles 
per  hour.     Should  the  wind  rise  to  thirty  miles 
per  hour,  the  driftage  would  be  about  eighteen 
miles  per  hour.     Thus,  in  the  higher  winds  the 
ship  would  lose  way  according  to  the  velocity,  but 
in  no  case  would  there  be  incurred  risks  of  rupture 
oi  the  apparatus  by  having  it  subjected  to  strains 
greater  than  it  would  be  able  to  withstand. 

Making  allowance  for  retardation  by  the  d  rag- 
ging-anchor in  adverse  winds  of  twelve  miles 
per  hour,  and  taking  the  wind-velocities  observed 
by  the  Nansen  expedition  for  the  months  of 


July  and  August,  Mr.  Wellman  has  prepared  an 
imaginary  log  of  his  contemplated  voyage  show- 
ing that  with  the  most  favorable  winds  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  Pole  is  reached  in  28  hours,  and  with 
the  most  unfavorable  winds  in  152  hours,  of 
which  68  hours  are  given  to  work  with  the  mo- 
tors and  84  hours  are  given  to  drifting  with  the 
retardateur.  It  is  believed  that  his  ship  will  be 
able  to  remain  in  the  air  for  from  twelve  to 
twenty  days,  and  the  fuel-supply  carried  will  be 
equal  to  about  140  hours'  motoring.  It  would 
seem,  then,  that  even  with  the  most  contrary 
winds  it  would  be  possible  to  attain  proximity 
to  the  Pole. 

While  it  is  hoped  that  the  expedition  may 
make  its  start  from  Spitzbergen  in  July  of  the 
present  year,  ample  time  will  be  taken  for  test- 
ing the  airship,  and  no  start  will  be  made  until 
the  equipment  is  perfected.  If  it  is  found  on 
trial  that  anything  is  lacking  in  the  equipment, 
the  expedition  will  be  postponed  one  year. 


THE  RACE  PROBLEM  SOLVED  IN  JAMAICA. 


JAMAICA,  with  a  black  and  mulatto  popula- 
tion of  about  650,000  and  a  white  population 
of  not  more  than  14,000  or  15,000,  is  said  to  be 
without  a  race  problem.  This  is  the  observation 
of  Professor  Royce,  of  Harvard,  who  has  visited 
the  island  several  times  and  discussed  the  condi- 
tion of  the  country  with  all  classes  of  the  inhab- 
itants. Writing  in  the  current  number  of  the 
hternationalJouniaJ of  FAhics  (Philadelphia,)  Pro- 
fessor Royce  declares  that  there  is  no  public  con- 
troversy in  Jamaica  about  social  race  equality  or 
superiority.  Neither  a  white  man  nor  a  white 
woman  feels  insecure  in  moving  about  freely 
among  the  black  population. 

The  negro  population,  on  the  whole.  Professor 
Royce  found  to  be  orderly,  law-abiding,  still 
backward  in  education,  but  apparently  advan- 
cing. The  suffrage,  based  on  a  small  property 
qualification  and  open  to  many  negroes,  is  used 
by  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  them.  The 
colored  population  itself  there  are  well-defined 
social  distinctions.  There  is  a  small  group  of 
criminal  negroes. 

After  showing  that  such  race-amalgamation  as 
bas  taken  place  in  Jamaica  in  the  past  has  been 
iue  to  social  inequality  rather  than  to  social 
jquality,  and  that  such  amalgamation  has  never 
:ended  to  reduce  the  friction  between  the  races, 
Professor  Royce  explains  that  the  real  solvent 
s  simply  English  administration  and  English 
reticence. 


When  once  the  sad  period  of  emancipation  and  of 
subsequent  occasional  disorder  was  passed,  the  English- 
man did  in  Jamaica  what  he  has  so  often  and  so  well 
done  elsewhere.  He  organized  his  colony  ;  he  established 
good  local  court.s,  which  gained  by  square  treatment 
the  confidence  of  the  blacks.  The  judges  of  such  courts 
were  Englishmen.  The  English  ruler  also  provided  a 
good  country  constabulary,  in  which  native  blacks  also 
found  service,  and  in  which  they  could  exercise  author- 
ity over  other  blacks.  Black  men,  in  other  words,  were 
trained, — under  English  management,  of  course,— to 
police  black  men.  A  sound  civil  service  was  also  organ- 
ized ;  and  in  that  educated  negroes  found  in  due  time 
their  place,  while  the  chief  of  each  branch  of  the  service 
were  and  are,  in  the  main,  Englishmen.  The  excise  and 
the  health  services,  both  of  which  are  very  highly  de- 
veloped, have  brought  the  law  near  to  the  life  of  the 
humblest  negro,  in  ways  which  he  sometimes  finds,  of 
course,  restraining,  but  which  he  also  frequently  finds 
beneficent.  Hence,  he  is  accustomed  to  the  law  ;  he  sees 
its  ministers  often,  and  often,  too,  as  men  of  his  own 
race ;  and  in  the  main  he  is  fond  of  order,  and  to  be  re- 
spectful toward  the  established  ways  of  society.  The 
Jamaica  negro  is  described  by  those  who  know  him  as 
especially  fond  of  bringing  his  i>etty  quarrels  and  per- 
sonal grievances  into  court.  He  is  litigious  just  as  he 
is  vivacious.  But  this  confidence  in  the  law  is  just 
what  the  courts  have  encouraged.  That  is  one  way,  in 
fact,  to  deal  with  the  too  forward  and  strident  negro. 
Encourage  him  to  air  his  grievances  in  court,  listen  to 
him  patiently,  and  fine  him  when  he  deserves  fines. 
That  is  a  truly  English  type  of  social  pedagogy.  It 
works  in  the  direction  of  making  the  negro  a  conscious 
helper  toward  good  social  order. 

Administration,  I  say,  has  done  the  larger  half  of 
the  work  of  solving  Jamaica's  race  problem.    Adminia- 
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tration  has  filled  the  island  with  good  roads,  has  re- 
duced to  a  minimum  the  tropical  diseases  by  means  of 
an  excellent  health  service,  has  taught  the  population 
loyalty  and  order,  has  led  them  some  steps  already  on 
the  long  road  *'  up  from  slavery,"  has  given  them,  in 
many  cases,  the  true  self-respect  of  those  who  them- 
selves officially  co()perate  in  the  work  of  the  law,  and  it 
has  done  this  without  any  such  result  as  our  Southern 
friends  nowadays  conceive  when  they  think  of  what  is 
called  *' negro  domination.''  Administration  has  al- 
layed ancient  Irritations.  It  has  gone  far  to  offset  the 
serious  economic  and  tropical  troubles  from  which  Ja- 
maica meanwhile  suffers. 

Yes,  the  work  has  been  done  by  administration,— and 
by  reticence.  For  the  Englishman,  in  his  official  and 
governmental  dealings  with  backward  peoples,  has  a 


great  way  of  being  superior  without  very  often  pnbliclj 
sajring  that  he  is  superior.  You  well  know  that  in 
dealing,  as  an  individual,  with  other  individuals  troabk 
is  seldom  made  by  the  fact  that  you  are  actually  the 
superior  of  another  man  in  any  respect.  The  trc 
comes  when  you  tell  the  other  man  too  stridently  tOoH. 
you  are  his  superior.  Be  my  superior,  quietly,  aimply 
showing  your  superiority  in  your  deeds,  and  very  likdy 
I  shall  love  you  for  the  very  fact  of  your  superiority. 
For  we  all  love  our  leaders.  But  tell  me  that  I  am  your 
inferior,  and  then  perhaps  I  may  grow  boyish,  and  may 
throw  stones.  Well,  it  is  so  with  races.  Grant,  then, 
that  yours  is  the  superior  race.  Then  you  can  afford  to 
say  little  about  that  subject  in  your  public  dealings  with 
the  backward  race.  Superiority  is  best  shown  by  good 
deeds  and  by  few  boasts. 


COLLEGE  COOPERATIVE  STORES. 


ALMOST  unnoticed,  a  movement  for  practical 
distributive  cooperation  has  gained  con- 
siderable headway  in  about  a  dozen  of  the  lead- 
ing universities  of  this  country.  In  each  of  these 
institutions  a  college  cooperative  book  and  sup. 
ply  store  has  been  organized,  from  which  every- 
thing needed  by  the  college  man  can  be  pur- 
chased. Books,  stationery,  athletic  goods,  college 
pins  and  pennants,  drawing-sets,  and  photo- 
graphic supplies  are  always  to  be  found  in  stock 
in  large  quantities,  while  in  some  instances, — 
notably  at  Yale  and  Harvard, — wood,  coal,  fur- 
niture, and  a  complete  line  of  men's  furnishings 
are  also  handled.  Mr.  Ira  Cross,  writing  in  the 
Arena  for  April,  describes  the  system  on  which 
this  cooperative  "business  is  conducted,  and  gives 
much  interesting  information  concerning  the 
workings  of  the  scheme.  He  explains  that  mem- 
bership in  these  associations  ^s  obtained  by  the 
purchase  of  a  participation  card,  the  price  of 
which  varies  from  fifty  cents  to  five  dollars.  At 
the  close  of  each  college  year  the  profits  of  the 
company  are  usually  divided  among  the  holders 
of  the  membership  cards,  upon  the  basis  of  the 
amount  of  goods  purchased.  It  often  happens 
that  this  dividend  rises  as  high  as  10  per  cent, 
in  cash  and  1 3  per  cent,  in  trade.  As  the  prices 
of  the  cooperative  society  are  all  low,  this  divi- 
dend means  a  considerable  saving  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  organization.  Several  of  these  associ- 
ations, however,  sell  goods  at  cost  and  declare  no 
dividends.  Yale,  Harvard,  and  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology  have  a  system  of 
"affiliated  tradesmen,"  or  retail  dealers,  who,  by 
special  arrangement,  sell  goods  to  members  of 
these  cooperative  stores  at  a  discount  of  from  5 
to  40  per  cent. 

The  Harvard  store,  which  was  the  first  to  be- 
come established,  has  been  doing  business  on  this 


cooperative  plan  since  1882.  Yale  established  a 
business  of  this  kind  only  one  year  later,  and  the 
University  of  California  one  in  1884.  Since  that 
time  the  movement  has  spread  from  one  college 
to  another,  and  there  have  been  some  failures. 
The  cooperative  stores  of  the  University  of  In- 
diana, Oberlin,  and  Syracuse  have  been  tempo- 
rarily abandoned,  but  these  failures  are  ascribed 
to  the  lack  of  efficient  management  and  the  fierce 
competition  of  local  merchants.  The  success  of 
those  remaining  in  business  has  been  so  pro- 
nounced that  a  continued  growth  of  the  move- 
ment seems  probable.  The  annual  business  of 
the  Harvard  store  amounted,  in  the  last  com- 
plete university  year,  to  the  imposing  sum  of 
$238,315  ;  while  at  Yale  and  the  University  of 
California  the  business  averages  from  year  to 
year  considerably  more  than  $50,000. 

The  Harvard  Cooperative  Society,  which  in 
1882  employed  but  one  clerk,  now  owns  and  oc- 
cupies a  four-story  building  on  Harvard  Square, 
and  regularly  employs  a  force  of  forty-two 
clerks,  which  is  increased  during  the  rush  of 
the  first  few  weeks  of  each  college  year  to  the 
number  of  seventy-five.  In  the  twenty-three 
years  of  its  existence  this  society  has  handed 
back  to  the  members,  as  dividends,  more  than 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  most  of  its  goods  are  sold  at  little  aboTd 
cost.  A  board  of  directors  and  other  officers 
are  elected  annually  by  the  members  of  the  as- 
sociation, and  control  its  policy.  Membership 
is  obtained  by  the  payment  of  an  annual  fee  of 
one  dollar.  This  enables  the  holder  of  a  mem 
bership  card  to  share  in  the  annual  divide-nd  of 
the  society  and  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  tiad 
ing  with  the  "affiliated  retail  dealers.'*  During 
the  last  year,  the  association  had  2,513  members. 
The  basement  of   the  cooperative   building  ii 
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fitted  up  with  a  complete  line  of  men's  furnish- 
ings, laboratory  coats,  and  rubber  aprons,  to- 
gether with  an  extensive  assortment  of  sporting 
and  athletic  goods  ;  while  the  first  floor  is  taken 
up  with  the  offices  of  the  company,  and  with  the 
book  and  stationery  departments.  All  classes 
of  books  are  kept  in  stock,  but  if  the  particular 
book  for  which  you  are  looking  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  store  a  daily  messenger  to  Boston 
will  bring  it  back  with  him  ;  or  if  it  is  to  be 
imported,  one  of  the  foreign  correspondents  of 


the  society  will  forward  it  from  London,  Paris, 
or  Leipsic.  Furniture  and  the  tailoring  depart- 
ment occupy  the  two  upper  floors.  The  sales  of 
coal  and  wood  to  the  students,  last  year,  added 
$17,653  to  the  association's  income. 

The  other  college  cooperative  stores  of  the 
country  are  far  less  extensive  than  the  Harvard 
institution,  but  several  of  them  do  a  very  j-e- 
spectable  business,  as  is  indicated  in  the  follow- 
ing table,  compiled  by  Mr.  Cross  from  the  latest 
obtainable  data : 


COLLEGE  COOPERATIVE  STORES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.     JUNE,  1906. 


SocietF. 


ComeU  University 

Harrard  University 

MASsachnnetts  Institute  of  Technologry. 

University  of  CaUfomia 

University  of  Missouri 

University  of  Tennessee 

University  of  Texas 

University  of  Wisconsin 

Yale  University 


Date  of 
starting. 


1896 
1882 
1886 
1884 
1900 
1908 
1896 

1894 

1883 


Number  of 
members. 


160 

2,613 

673 

460 

600 

7 

249 

1,631 

1,178 


Sales 
1904-1905. 


145.000. 
238,315. 
5,000. 
54,651. 
27,000. 
7,000. 
19,499. 

48,762. 

60,504. 


Rate  of 
dividends. 


8  per  cent. 

7  *' 

8  per'  cent. 
10    "       " 

8  " 

5  " 

110  •»       " 

13  "        " 


Employees. 


7 
49 
1 
6 
8 
2 
6 

Cash  ( u 
Trade  \  ^ 
8 


♦  Declares  no  dividends,  but  sells  all  goods  at  cost. 


THE  NEGRO  QUESTION  AND  SOUTHERN  CITIZENSHIP. 


IN  a  remarkable  address  on  *'  The  True  and  the 
False  in  Southern  Life  "  delivered  on  Wash- 
ington's Birthday  at  Trinity  College,  Durham, 
N.  C,  by  the  Rev.  John  E.  White,  D.D.,  and 
published  in  the  current  issue  of  tlie  South  At- 
lantic Quarterly,  the  weaknesses  and  defects  of 
Soutliern  statesmanship,  such  as  there  are,  are 
attributed  to  one  main  cause, — the  absorption  of 
Southern  thought  by  the  question  of  the  negro. 
Going  back  to  ante-bellum  conditions,  the  speaker 
said  : 

The  question  whether  the  negro  was  slave  or  free 
•WAS  not  the  decisive  thing.  It  was  whether  the  South 
should  be  conditioned  in  her  thought  and  life  altogether 
by  any  single  issue  that  separated  her  from  the  concerns 
of  mankind.  As  loiig  as  we  struggled  for  that  which 
was  |50od  for  everybody  everywhere,  we  moved  with 
Providence  and  the  South  led  the  van.  There  were 
great  human  concerns  involved  in  the  building  up  of 
the  republic.  The  whole  world  was  interested  in  it.  It 
-vms  a  "worli  ennobling  to  a  people — the  inspiration  of  a 
grea,t  national  usefulness.  The  disaster  began  when  the 
South  began  to  think  only  for  itself— began  to  have  only 
one  problem.  Monomania  is  a  disease.  This  is  the 
final  fact,  though  other  causes  were  contributory  to  it. 
This  i»  the  false  note  in  Southern  life.  The  question  for 
safe  and  sound  citizenship,  then,  is  the  question  of  get- 
ting ourselves  free  from  the  thrall  of  one  issue  and  of 
interesting  the  people  in  matters  that  stimulate  life  and 
that  generate  moral  and  intellectual  energy.    I  do  not 


care  to  debate  whether  the  negro  problem  is  a  great 
problem  or  not,  or  whether  the  presence  in  the  South  of 
the  negroes  is  a  great  peril  or  not.  Grant  both  propo- 
sitions. What  I  ask  you,  and  what  I  wish  every  thought- 
ful Southern  man  to  consider,  is  whether  the  negro 
quastion  is  a  fair  price  for  Southern  progress— whether 
there  are  not  for  us  and  our  children  other  and  greater 
benefits  which  are  endangered  by  our  absorption  in  it  ? 
It  is  whether  the  negro  question  is  great  enough  to 
make  a  great  people  ?  Are  not  those  who  keep  the  mind 
of  the  South  at  this  one  issue  engaged  really  in  the 
business  of  furnishing  fresh  fetters  of  failure  ? 

I  have  been  much  of  my  life  intimate  with  average 
Southerners— the  people  in  the  country  sections— and  I 
have  marked  it  that  this  average  man  responds  at  once 
to  the  idea  that  we  would  be  better  off,  everything  would 
be  better  off,  if  we  were  less  absorbed  in  this  one  ques- 
tion. There  is  f  n  unorganized  and  undeveloped  moral 
instinct  in  the  South  that  it  is  an  unhealthy,  unprofit- 
able business.  Now,  for  ten  years  the  South  has  had  a 
flood  of  agitation  on  the  negro  problem.  Let  us  take 
stock  and  see  where  we  are.  We  are  less  fit  to  think 
straight  and  feel  true  on  the  subject  than  we  were  t^n 
years  ago.  Mentally  and  morally,  we  are  less  capable 
of  statesmanship  on  the  subject  tlian  we  were.  If  you 
tell  me  that  the  burden  is  on  us,  that  we  cannot  shirk 
or  shelve  the  pressing  peril,  I  will  tell  you  that  unless 
we  give  our  thought  to  health-making  issues  and  gather 
strength  the  burden  and  the  peril  will  overwhelm  us. 
And  for  the  negro,  no  one  can  tell  how  direful  the  effect 
on  him.  He,  too,  is  far  less  fit  to  contribute  his  share 
to  solution  or  amelioration.     Monomania  cripples  his 
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A  WOMAN'S  EXPLORATIONS  IN  UNKNOWN  LABRADOR. 


THE  record  of  Leonidas  Hubbard's  ill-fated 
expedition  in  Labrador  in  the  summer  of 
1903  ha?  been  preserved  in  books  and  magazine 
articles.  Mr.  Hubbard  had  planned  to  explore 
and  map  one  or  both  of  the  two  great  unknown 
rivers  of  northeastern  Labrador, — the  Northwest 
Hiver,  draining  the  great  in- 
terior  lake  Michikamau  to 
Hamilton  Inlet,  and  the 
George  Kiver,  draining  the 
northern  slope  of  the  plateau 
to  Ungava  Bay.  It  was  Mr. 
Hubbard's  ambition  to  be  the 
first  after  John  McLean,  the 
Hudson  Bay  trapper,  to  cross 
the  six  hundred  miles  of  un- 
explored wilderness  lying  be- 
tween Hamilton  Inlet  and 
Ungava  Bay.  McLean  had 
crossed  this  part  of  Labrador 
in  1838,  but  had  left  no  map, 
and  it  is  not  certain  what 
route  he  took.  The  mistake 
that  Mr.  Hubbard  was  led 
into  in  regard  to  the  rivers, 
as  described  in  Mr.  Dillon 
Wallace's  book  "  The  Lure  of 
the  Labrador  Wild,"  resulted 
in  his  own  death  and  the  fail- 
ure of  the  expedition  ;  but 
his  widow,  in  the  summer  of 
1 905,  undertook,  and  in  every 
particular  completed,  the 
work  that  Mr.  Hubbard  had 
begun.  A  modest  account  of 
her  explorations  is  contrib- 
uted by  Mrs.  Hubbard  to  the 
May  number  of  Harper's.  The 
results  are  summarized  in  the 
following  paragraphs  : 

My  expedition  demonstrated 
that  geographers  were  mistaken 
in  supposing  the  Northwest 
River,  draining  Lake  Michika- 
niHU,  and  the  Nascaupee  River, 
draining  Seal  Lake,  to  be  two 
distinct  rivers.  They  are  one  and 
the  same,  the  outlet  of  Lake  Mi- 
chikamau carrying  its  waters 
northeast  to  Seal  Lake,  and 
thence  southeast  to  Hamilton  In- 
let. The  head  waters  of  the  Nas- 
caupee River  I  traced  northward 
through  Lake  Michikamau  and 
the  other  lakes  and  streams  lead- 
ing to  the  height  of  land,— a  nar- 
row strip  of  bog  some  three  hun- 
dred yards  in  width,— and  located 


the  head  waters  of  the  Oeorge  River  immediately  be- 
yond it,  following  three  hundred  miles  to  its  mouth 
the  course  of  the  stream,  which,  at  its  source  a  tiny 
rivulet,  is  at  its  discharge  into  Ungava  Bay  a  great  river 
three  miles  in  width,  and  securingcorrect  maps  of  the 
waters  traversed.  I  witnessed  also  the  annual  cariboa 
migration,  and  visited  iu  their  home  camps  the  two 
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bands  of  Indians  inhabiting  the  northern  slope  of  the 
plateao,— the  Montagnais  and  the  Nascaupees,— travel- 
ing three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  wilderness  before 
seeing  any  human  faces  other  than  those  of  my  crew. 
On  the  27th  of  August  I  reached  the  G^rge  River  Hud- 
son Bay  Company's  poet  at  Ungava,  first  after  McLean 
to  cross  the  country. 

The  entire  journey  of  six  hundred  miles  was  ac- 
complished in  a  few  hours  less  than  sixty-one  days, 
forty-three  days  of  actual  travel  and  eighteen  days  in 
camp ;  for  we  did  not  travel  on  rainy  days,  and  some- 
times not  on  Sunday.  We  had  all  we  could  eat  all  the 
time,  and  at  the  journey's  end  there  was,  including  my 
gifts  to  the  Nascaupee  Indians,  a  surplus  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  of  provisions. 

Mrs.  Hubbard  had  with  her  George  Elson,  the 
Scotch-Indian  who  had  so  loyally  served  Mr. 
Hubbard  on  his  expedition  two  years  before  ; 
Joseph  Iserhoff,  a  Russian  half-breed  ;  and  Job 
Chapies,  a  pure-blood  Cree  Indian.  All  three 
men  had  been  born  and  brought  up  in  the  Hud- 


son Bay  country,  and  were  expert  hunters  and 
canoemen.  Perhaps  our  women  readers  will  be 
interested  in  Mrs.  Hubbard's  description  of  her 
personal  equipment : 

For  myself  I  had  a  revolver,  a  hunting-knife,  and 
some  fishing-tackle;  one  pocket  folding  kodak,  one 
panoram  kodak,  a  sextant,  a  barometer,  a  thermometer. 
I  wore  a  short  skirt  over  knickerbockers,  a  short  sweater, 
and  a  belt,  to  which  were  attached  a  handsome  em- 
broidered cartridge-pouch  and  my  revolver  and  knife. 
My  hat  was  a  rather  narrow-brimmed  soft  felt.  I  had 
one  pair  of  heavy  leather  moccasins  reaching  almost  to 
my  knees,  one  pair  of  high  sealskin  boots,  one  pair  low 
ones,  which  M.  Duclos  had  given  me,  and  three  pairs 
of  duffel.  Of  underwear  I  had  four  suits  and  five  pairs 
of  stockings — all  wool.  I  took  also  a  rubber  automobile 
shirt,  a  long  Swedish  dogskin  coat,  one  pair  leather 
gloves,  one  pair  woolen  gloves,  and  a  shirt-waist^for 
Sundays.  For  my  tent  I  had  an  air  mattress,  crib  size, 
one  pair  light,  gray  camp  blankets,  one  light  wool  com- 
fortable weighing  three  and  a  half  pounds,  one  little 
feather  pillow,  and  one  hot-water  bottle. 


MOZART:  A  CENTURY  AND  A  HALF  AFTER  HIS  BIRTH. 


MUSICAL  Germany  is  about  to  celebrate 
the  one-hundred-and-fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  Johann  Wolfgang  Amadeus 
Mozart,  one  of  the  greatest  of  her  composers. 
Just  how  much  the  modem  musical  world  owes 
to  Mozart,  and  what  has  been  the  influence  of 
the  fullness  of  beauty  shown  in  his  work,  is  set 
forth  in  an  analytical  article,  by  Dr.  Bemhard 
Scholz,  in  the  illustrated  monthly  the  Uinschau 
(Frankfort-on-Main). 

Mozart^s  relations  to  his  time  were  very 
interesting  and  intimate.  Dr.  Scholz  reminds 
us  that  the  age  in  which  the  great  composer 
lived  was  an  epoch  characterized  by  external 
changes  in  the  methods  of  human  thought  and 
feeling.  It  was  the  age  of  Kant,  Lessing, 
Herder,  and  Rousseau.  It  was  also  the  age  of 
such  strong-minded  sovereigns  as  Frederick  the 
Great,  in  Prussia,  and  Joseph  II.,  in  Austria. 
*'  It  was  the  century  in  which  man  was  fighting 
for  his  right  of  personality  against  the  oppres- 
sive authority  of  State  and  Church,  when  even 
in  the  family  life  the  iron  control  was  loosened." 

It  was  through  his  father,~an  earnest  man,  whose 
strictness  was  softened  by  his  love  for  his  8on,~that 
Moxart  formed  an  early  acquaintance  with  the  older 
German  masters.  Later,  he  grafted  on  this  the  art  bet- 
ter suited  to  his  own  happy  temperament,— an  art 
which  showed  the  modification  of  the  Italian  opera  and 
the  more  graceful  French  school.  He  studied  in  Italy 
and  in  Paris,  and  paid  special  attention  to  the  master- 
pieces of  Gltick. 

Mozart  was  not  a  reformer  in  musical  method, 
C00tinue9    Dr.    Scholz )   he   really   trod    ro^ds 


opened'  by  other  poineers,  but  they  eventually 
*^  led  him  to  heights  hitherto  unexplored." 

Mozart  was  indeed  the  very  incarnation  of  music 
The  most  universal  of  musicians,  he  never  overstepped 
the  borders  of  his  domain.  Music  was  to  him  only 
music, — the  harmonious  expression  of.  the  deepest  feel- 
ings of  the  human  heart.  Everything  that  occupied 
the  attention  of  his  loving,  impressive  mind  was  sounded 
forth  in  beautiful  chords,  and  it  touched  the  hearts  of 
men  because  it  came  from  the  depths  of  his  own. 

His  masterpiece,  "The  Magic  Flute,"  shows 
all  the  depth  of  his  ability.  In  spite  of  some 
weaknesses  in  the  texts  of  some  of  his  operas. 
Dr.  Scholz  maintains  that  Mozart  is  one  of  our 
greatest  writers  of  dramatic  music.  "All  his 
figures  are  men  and  women  of  flesh  and  blood. 
There  is  no  phantom  among  them.  If  there  be 
a  few  shortcomings  in  the  construction  of  the 
operas,  this  is  far  outweighed  by  the  wonderful 
reality  and  fullness  of  life  in  his  chords."  The 
composer's  works  on  sacred  subjects,  we  are  told, 
"  beyond  a  doubt  stand  a  great  deal  higher  than 
all  the  other  productions  of  his  time."  As  to 
his  instrumental  works,  they  "  stand  above  even 
those  of  Haydn."  Dr.  Scholz  believes  that  Mo- 
zart's chamber  music  is  among  the  most  exqui- 
site ever  written.  His  sonatas,  also,  should  be 
placed  higher  than  those  of  Haydn. 

In  his  concertos  with  orchestral  accompaniment 
Mozart  has  created  a  fullness  of  most  exquisite  music. 
His  concertos  for  the  piano  are  still  richer,  and  it  would 
be  a  great  profit  to  piano-players  of  the  present  day  if 
they  would  study  the  hidden  treasures  in  the  woHils  o( 
this  i^reat  compoe^rf        Digitized  by  VjrOOQ IC^ 
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EUTHANASIA  FROM  THE  PHYSICIAN'S  VIEW-POINT. 


IN  reply  to  a  question  put  to  him  by  a  body  of 
scientists.  Dr.  H.  Pinkhof,  ^  Dutch  physi- 
cian, formulates  his  views  (in  an  article  in  Fra- 
yen  van  den  Dug,  of  Amsterdam)  as  to  the  physi- 
cian's duty  in  regard  to  the  recently  revamped 
theory  of  euthanasia,  which  advocates  the  re- 
moval by  painless  death  of  such  persons  as, 
through  misfortune  or  disease,  have  become  a 
burden  to  themselves  and  to  others.  Dr.  Pinkhof 
puts  the  question  this  way :  *'  Are  there  any  cir- 
cumstances under  which  a  physician  should  be 
permitted  to  put  an  end  to  a  patient's  life  if  the 
latter  suffers  from  an  intolerable  and  incurable 
affliction  ?  " 

The  plain  duty  of  the  conscientious  physician 
this  writer  lays  down  in  no  uncertain  terms. 
There  can  be  but  two  alternatives,  he  says. 

The  first  is  the  universal  validity  of  the  express  com- 
mand not  to  kill.  The  objector,  however,  does  not  share 
this  view  of  the  commandment ;  otherwise  he  would 
not  have  made  his  suggestion  to  put  a  painless  end  to 
the  lives  of  useless  and  incurable  sufferers.  The  second 
position  is  this :  the  absolute  requirement  that  the 
physician  shall  employ  his  knowledge  and  skill  with 
the  single  aim  to  preserve  life,  to  combat  disorders 
which,  threaten  that  life,  and  to  alleviate  the  suffering 
of  the  sick.  To  this  definition  of  the  duty  of  the  physi- 
cian the  layman  frequently  makes  serious  objection. 
According  to  him,  there  are  so  many  cases  in  which 
good  could  be  done  by  the  taking  of  life  if  thereby  the 
suffering  of  the  afflicted  can  be  terminated  or  the  honor 
or  happine.s.s  of  a  family  can  be  conserved.  In  his  opin- 
ion, the  physician  is  the  otie  person  who  can  best  judge 
in  all  this,  while  his  knowledge  and  skill  enable  him  to 
employ  the  easiest  and  least  painful  means  to  attain 
the  desired  end  ;  and  it  is  just  his  humane  calling  that 
should  impel  him  to  do  that  which,  in  obedience  to  a 
mere  professional  principle,  he  so  sternly  refuses. 

After  a  lengtliy  consideration  of  the  conten- 
tion that  a  physician  is  like  a  judge  in  that  he 
has  no  discretion  to  decide  the  value  of  life  (any 
more  than  a  judge  has  to  decide  the  morality  of 
law),  but  must  follow  his  traditional  duty  to 
save,  not  to  destroy,  life,  Dr.  Pinkhof  asks  what 
would  happen  if  the  physician  were  not  held  thus 
strictly  to  this  duty. 

On  the  same  grounds  of  humanity  the  doctor  would 
)je  asked,  not  only  for  a  painless  means  to  send  the  in- 
curable into  an  eternal  sleep,  but  also  to  bring  about 
bodily  defects  and  complaints  in  order  to  evade  military 
service,  to  assist  in  infanticide,  or  in  the  reckless  put- 
ting out  of  the  way  of  some  criminal  who  is  a  disgrace 
to  his  family,  or  of  some  rich  relative  who  to  his  own 
grief  and  the  still  greater  grief  of  his  impatient  heirs 
drags  out  a  painful  existence.  For  all  the.se  one  would 
perform  actions  of  benevolence  !  If  it  should  be  replied, 
"  This  is  not  demanded  of  you  ;  we  merely  ask  to  put  an 
end  to  lives  already  hopelessly  suffering,  useless,  and 
lost,"  my  answer  l»j  *'  Who  assures  you  that  those  other 


lives  are  not  equally  painful  and  lost,  or  that  they  are 
more  useful ;  but  more,  on  what  grounds  could  I  re- 
fuse the  services  named  if  I  had  not  good  reason  to  re- 
fuse to  your  incurable  one  the  beneficent  service  of  a 
murder  from  motives  of  compassion  ?" 

Even* more  serious  tasks  are  demanded  of  phy- 
sicians. Medical  science  is  requested  to  lend  its 
aid  for  the  commission  of  suicide. 

Only  last  year,  a  prominent  English  journal,  led 
thereto  by  the  assertion  somewhere  made  that  some 
American  physicians  had  expressed  themselves  in  favor 
of  sucli  a  course,  dared  to  maintain  that  doctors  every- 
where were  equally  in  favor  of  it,  but  dared  not  openlj 
to  acknowledge  this  nor  to  brave  the  public  prejudice 
against  it.  Fortunately,  the  medical  fraternity  in  sev- 
eral countries  was  aroused  by  this  and  clearly  demon- 
strated that  no  fear  for  the  prejudices  of  the  public,  but 
their  own  well-founded  convictions,  guide  their  rule  of 
action  in  this  as  in  all  other  professional  matters. 
Napoleon  once  requested  the  military  physician  Desge- 
nettes  to  put  the  soldiers  suffering  from  the  plague  out 
of  their  misery  by  means  of  some  painless  drug,  bat 
was  met  by  the  answer,  *'  The  task  of  the  doctor  is  not 
to  kill,  but  to  cure.*'  And  more  than  two  thousand 
years  ago  the  so-called  Hippocratic  oath  contained  the 
clause,  '^not  to  give  deadly  drugs  to  any  one  whatever, 
even  when  they  were  requested  by  the  sufferer." 

Taking  up  the  practical  difficulties  that  would 
be  encountered  in  the  application  of  such  a  prac- 
tice, this  Dutch  physician  inquires,  "  What  would 
be  the  judicial  rules  for  legitimate  suicide  ?  " 

What  period  shall  be  chosen  to  carry  out  the  sen- 
tence ?  When  shall  it  be  said  that  the  patient  has  al- 
ready suffered  enough,  when  that  he  has  not  f  As  soon 
as  it  can  be  reasonably  concluded  that  the  disease  is  in- 
curable, or  as  soon  as  the  patient  no  longer  desires  to 
live  ?  To  whom  shall  be  adjudged  the  right  of  passing 
the  sentence  of  death  ?  To  a  court  of  physicians  of  high 
repute  ?  And  this  would  then,  of  course,  have  the  right 
to  interrogate  and  examine  the  patient.  And  it  woaM 
be  necessary  for  the  accused(?)  to  know  that  the  court 
had  no  choice  between  a  sentence  of  death  and  aoquittaL 
And  who  is  to  bring  the  accusation?  The  patient,  the 
family,  or  the  community  ?  Or  should  the  consent  of 
all  be  demanded  ?  This  would  be  desirable,  certainly ; 
but  the  wish  would  surely  arise  first  by  one  of  tbeseu 
Let  us  suppose  that  the  family  says  to  its  supposedly 
hopeless  member,  '*  Shall  we  not  ask  permission  to  have 
you  put  to  death  ?"  Or  that  the  local  government  in- 
forms the  family  that  it  finds  it  desirable,  on  the  grooDd 
of  social  order  or  something  of  the  sort,  to  cut  off  the 
useless  member  !  And  suppose  that  those  medical  men 
of  high  repute  with  whom,  as  we  have  supposed,  is  to 
rest  the  final  decision,  should  make  a  mistake  !  Nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  one  of  the  strongest  arg«- 
meuts  of  the  late  Dutch  minister  Modderman  agmin^ 
the  reSstablishment  of  the  death  penalty  was  that  this 
is  irrevocable.  This  fact,  that  the  act^  if  mistaken,  i* 
beyond  recall,  every  one  should  lay  to  heart  who  wooW 
grant  to  any  one,  even  to  one  of  the  highest  repute  awJ 
benevolence,  the  right  to  decide  over  the  life  and  deati 
of  the  mo«t  afflicted  orj,sj;l^^.j^y  i^OOglC 
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Such  a  practice  can  never  be  really  needed. 

Not  for  the  incurably  sick  or  hopelessly  afflicted,  for 
his  suffering  can  be  alleviated  without  shortening  his 
life.  Not  for  his  environment,  for  his  existence  is  not  su- 
perfluous.  Many  a  sufferer,  by  his  example  of  courage  in 


affliction,  is  more  productive  of  good  than  a  number  of 
more  fortunate  ones;  and  the  lessons  furnished  by 
affliction,  while  hard,  are  beneficent  to  the  family  or 
friends  of  the  afflicted.  Not  for  society,  for  it-s  welfare 
is  less  disturbed  than  ever  by  the  comparatively  few 
unfortunates  for  whom  it  has  to  care. 


THE  FAILURE  OF  THE  EDUCATED  AMERICAN  INDIAN. 


IN  striking  contrast  with  the  sane  and  sensi- 
ble policy  of  negro  education  pursued  by 
such  institutions  as  Hampton  and  Tuskegee  is 
.the  mistaken  attempt  of  certain  well-meaning 
philanthropists  to  give  the  American  Indian  an 
education  of  which  he  can  make  no  possible  use 
in  actual  life.  The  fallacy  and  wastefulness  of 
this  course  have  been  repeatedly  exposed,  but 
never  more  clearly  or  mercilessly  than  by  Mr. 
Francis  E.  Leupp,  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs,  in  the  May  number  of  Apphlon's  Book- 
havers  Magazine.  Mr.  Leupp' shows  how  helpless 
is  the  Indian  professional  man  when  thrown 
upon  his  own  resources  in  any  of  our  great  cities, 
and  how  a  return  to  his  own  people  almost  in- 
variably results  in  failure.  And  yet  Mr.  Leupp 
cannot  find  it  in  his  heart  to  blame  the  Indian. 
It  is  usually  his  unbalanced  white  friends  who 
have  deceived  him  as  to  the  real  meaning  and 
l.>enefits  of  education,  and  have  left  him  to  get 
his  first  conception  of  the  practical  side  of  the 
matter  from  the  hard  knocks  of  experience. 

Mr.  Leupp  once  asked  a  group  of  Indian  school 
graduates,  soon  after  their  commencement  exer- 
cises, what  they  expected  to  do  on  entering  the 
^eat  world.  Three-fourths  of  the  number,  in- 
cluding both  boys  and  girls,  had  no  definite  ex- 
pectations or  ambitions.  A  few  thought  they 
'vrould  like  to  be  missionaries.  A  rather  dull- 
appearing  boy  believed  "  the  Government  ought 
to  ^ve  him  a  30b."  Another  boy  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  be  a  musician  and  play  in  a  band. 
Only  one  in  the  entire  class  had  decided  to  go 
back  home  at  once,  take  off  his  coat,  and  help 
his  father  till  their  farm.  Not  one  had  perfected 
himself  in  any  skilled  trade.  The  question  at 
once  arises,  Why  could  not  these  young  people 
have  been  taught  the  rudiments  of  book  learn- 
ing, and  also  how  to  do  something  useful  with 
their  hands,  and  do  that  well  ?  The  Indian  has 
fully  proved  himself  capable  of  succeeding  in 
botli  the  mechanical  and  the  aesthetic  arts,  as 
Mr.  Leupp  clearly  shows. 

Mr.  Leupp's  plea  is  for  a  fit  training  of  the 
Indian  to  compete  with  the  whites.  Ask,  in  the 
first  place,  what  there  is  for  the  young  man  to 
do  after  he  has  finished  his  schooling,  and  then 


adapt  what  you  teach  him  to  that.  First  in  the 
list  of  possibilities  Mr.  Leupp  would  place  the 
various  kinds  of  farming,  and  in  this  the  dis- 
parities in  bent  and  temperament  in  the  various 
tribes,  as  well  as  their  geographical  distribution, 
must  be  considered.  Thus,  the  Blackfeet  In- 
dians do  well  with  cattle,  when  they  are  taught 
how,  while  the  Navajos  have  a  natural  taste  for 
sheep-herding.  The  Apaches  at  Fort  Sill  are 
clever  at  vegetable  gardening.  The  Assini- 
boines,  in  Montana,  have  for  years  been  good 
hay  farmers.  The  Chippewas  of  Minnesota  and 
Wisconsin  are  lumbermen  by  instinct.  The  frag- 
ments of  tribes  in  southern  California  furnish 
much  of  the  labor  for  the  fruit  ranches.  The 
Klamath  Indians  do  general  farming,  and  also 
breed  some  good  horses.  The  Pueblo  Indians 
raise  grain  and  fruit  under'un toward  conditions. 
Why  have  not  the  Indian  youth  who  come  East 
to  get  an  education  been  taught  how  to  employ 
their  native  abilities  at  home  ? 

Mr.  Leupp  offers  several  suggestions  as  to  the 
most  desirable  forms  of  Indian  education. 

In  *' educating"  the  Indians  our  be^t  plan  is  to  take 
them  as  we  find  them  and  build  upon  that  foundation, 
instead  of  trying  to  sweep  the  foundation  away  and 
build  anew  from  the  bottom.  This  is  particularly  true 
in  dealing  with  Indians  who  have  hereditary  arts  of 
their  own.  The  Navajo  silversmiths,  whose  work  is 
beautiful  as  it  stands,  ought  to  be  encouraged  to  pre- 
serve and  expand  it.  Whereas  now  it  is  occupied  only 
with  making  jewelry  and  gewgaws,  a  good  teacher 
would  start  the  young  people  of  the  tribe  to  making  the 
sort  of  things  which  command  a  market  in  white  com- 
munities,— knives  and  spoons,  salt-cellars,  and  trays. 
The  essential  features  properly  explained  to  them,  the 
artisans  might  best  be  left  to  invent  their  own  designs, 
which  give  the  products  just  the  native  touch  required 
to  make  them  valuable.  The  old  weaver  leaves  the  di- 
mensions of  her  blanket  largely  to  accident ;  her  chil- 
dren should  be  taught  that  more  study  of  adaptation 
would  add  to  its  attractions  for  the  purchasing  public. 
A  similar  principle  would  apply  in  various  lines  of 
Indian  basketry  and  pottery  and  bead  work. 

Therefore,  the  school  children  who  show  the  keenest 
sBsthetic  sense  should  be  singled  out  and  specially 
trained  for  keeping  their  native  arts  alive,  just  as  we 
single  out  a  few  white  children  of  extraordinary  talents 
to  educate  thoroughly  in  painting  or  sculpture. 

The  gospel  of  Indian  salvation,  if  I  read  it  aright, 
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puts  industry  at  the  top  of  the  list  of  human  virtues. 
Wherever  we  And  the  Indian  idle,  we  find  him  a  pauper 
and  unruly.  Wherever  we  find  him  busy,  we  find  him 
comfortable  and  docile.  He  is  not  slothful  by  nature. 
In  his  primitive  state  he  was  a  hunter,  a  fisherman,  a 
warrior,  a  tiller  of  the  soil,  in  a  small  and  hard  way.  In 
the  pursuit  of  his  livelihood  he  never  skirked  difficul- 
ties, fatigue,  danger,  exposure,  hunger,  or  thirst.    His 


adjustment  to  the  changed  order  of  things  under  oar 
sway  means  simply  a  diversion  of  the  old  energy  into 
new  channels.  It  requires  sympathy,  consideration, 
tact,  firm  but  gentle  handling,  on  the  part  of  his  teach- 
ers. With  these  in  full  exercise  we  can  make  of  him  a 
useful  member  of  society ;  without  them  we  migiit  as 
well  admit  that  there  is  one  undertaking  at  which  the 
white  American  fails. 


HEREDITY  AND  DISEASE. 


THE  subject  of  heredity  is  open  to  much  specu- 
lation, but  there  is  comparatively  little  re- 
liable information  with  regard  to  it. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  every  creature  from 
a  butterfly  to  an  elephant  must  develop  from  a 
mere  microscopic  mass  of  living  matter,  it  is 
hard  to  understand  how  the  dynamic  elements 
for  even  the  mere  beginnings  of  the  infinite  va- 
riety of  the  structures  that  make  up  the  body 
can  be  packed  into  such  small  space,  and  adding 
to  these  the  individual  characteristics  that  may 
appear  in  successive  generations,  the  difficulty  of 
any  explanation  becomes  apparent.  A  discussion 
of  the  subject  in  the  last  number  of  the  Jahres- 
berichte  fur  Anatomie  und  Entwicktlungsgeschichte 
gives  a  rhumi  of  the  most  recent  work  in  this 
line  by  leading  biologists  that  is  especially  in- 
teresting. 

Whether  disease  is  directly  transmitted  by 
heredity  or  not  has  long  been  questioned,  and 
BO  many  diseases  that  were  formerly  traced  to 
heredity  have  been  found  to  result  from  other 
causes  that  the  whole  subject  has  become  a  mat- 
ter of  uncertainty. 

Dr.  Ribbert  states  that  the  evidence  is  against 
the  hereditary  transmission  of  disease,  although 
he  admits  that  it  may  sometimes  occur,  but  the 
more  usual  effect  of  serious  disease  is  to  weaken 
the  system  until  there  is  no  possibility  of  a  suc- 
ceeding generation.  But  although  the  germ  cell 
is  resistant,  and  is  not  likely  to  contain  any  ele- 
ment of  disease,  it  may  be  affected  during  its 
development  by  bacterial  infection,  by  the  action 
of  poisons  in  the  system  of  the  parent,  or  by  poor 
nutrition,  and  in  cases  of  this  sort  the  descend- 
ants will  not  be  healthy,  but  may  have  a  tendency 
to  develop  either  the  same  disease  as  the  parent 
or  an  entirely  different  disease. 

Of  3,329  pathological  cases  observed,  a  high 
percentage  of  the  descendants  of  chronic  drunk- 
ards developed  the  same  disease,  a  smaller  num- 
ber were  afflicted  with  different  diseases,  while 
a  few  were  healthy  and  showed  no  unusual  tend- 


ency toward  any  disease.  Clinical  evidence  was 
found  to  show  that  acquired  abnormalities  may 
be  inherited.  Hyperdactyle,  the  tendency  to 
develop  an  abnormal  number  of  digits,  is  a 
deformity  which  is  inherited  through  successive 
generations,  as  well  as  the  very  striking  distor- 
tion and  enlargement  of  skull  and  brain  of  the 
Polish  hen  that  is  so  well  known  in  poultry- 
breeding. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  long  been  known 
that  mutilations,  fortunately,  are  never  inherited. 
Docked  tails  do  not  appear  in  successive  genera- 
tions of  horses,  nor  similar  fashionable  improve- 
ments upon  nature  in  certain  breeds  of  dogs,  nor 
should  we  expect  to  find  the  child  of  a  one-armed 
man  afflicted  by  the  lack  of  the  same  member. 

Germ  cells  seem  to  be  either  not  at  all  affected 
by  external  conditions  or  at  most  very  slowly 
affected)  while  some  trifling  characteristic  th»t 
is  innate,  like  the  ruffed  feathers  of  some  kinds 
of  fowls  or  the  tendency  of  dancing  mice  to 
whirl  around,  will  be  persistently  transmitted 
generation  after  generation,  even  when  the  trait 
appears  to  be  utterly  undesirable,  as  in  the  tum- 
bling pigeons,  which  might  naturally  be  suppose! 
to  prefer  a  more  straightforward  mode  of  pro- 
gression if  such  were  possible. 

According  to  another  scientist's  view,  life  is 
inseparable  from  viind.  Life  is  a  sort  of  activirr 
that  depends  upon  mind  and  is  created  br  ix^ 
action  on  protoplasm  in  an  undifferentiated  a»d 
protomorphic  condition,  but  possesses  the  cbar 
acteristics  of  spontaneity  and  adaptation.  Of  all 
the  organs  of  the  body,  the  brain  begins  to  tare 
form  first,  and  becomes  a  directive  force  tisa£ 
controls  the  development  of  all  other  organs  a»^ 
determines  the  formation  of  new  structurea.  TLe 
influence  of  the  nervous  system  isbackof  aE  t^ 
forces  acting,  and  is  to  be  considered  as  the  cir-^f 
source  of  organic  development  which  compr^Ks 
a  series  of  changes  whose  origin  and  orderfr  de- 
velopment, one  after  another,  cannot  be  expLaised 
on  mechanical  grounds. 
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BRIEFER   NOTES   ON   TOPICS   IN   THE 
PERIODICALS. 


SUBJECTS  TREATED  IN  THE  POPULAR  AMERICAN  MONTHLIES. 


Ont-of-Door  Notes. — There  is  a  marked  tendency 
in  the  May  magazines  to  respond  to  the  quickening  in- 
fluences of  external  nature  that  come  with  the  advan- 
cing spring.  Several  more  or  less  out-of-the-way  bits  of 
European  scenery  are  treated  in  the  May  numbers,  and 
in  the  Century  there  appears  a  remarkable  group  of 
articles  concerned  with  gardens,  ancient  and  modern. 
The  number  opens  with  an  attractive  survey  of  the  gar- 
dens of  Cornish,  N.  H.,  by  Miss  Frances  Duncan.  Cor- 
nish has  become  the  center  of  a  considerable  group  of 
attractive  country-places  owned  and  maintained  by 
well-known  artists  and  literary  men.  Judging  from 
Miss  Duncan's  interesting  description,  it  would  seem 
that  the  place  is  destined  to  become  the  paradise  of  the 
American  landscape  gardener.  The  second  installment 
of  Mr.  William  Sharp's  "Route  Notes  In  Sicily  "  is  de- 
voted to  '*  The  Garden  of  the  Sun."  There  is  a  capital 
account  of  "An  Ancient  Garden"  by  Helen  Evertson 
Smith,  and  "The  Old  Garden  at  Mount  Vernon"  is  de- 
scribed by  Francis  E.  Leupp.  A  paper  full  of  concrete 
sugKestion  to  amateurs  js  contributed  by  George  W. 
Cable,  under  the  title  "Where  to  Plant  What."— "A 
Corner  of  Normandy  "  is  the  title  of  an  article  in  Scrih- 
nefs  by  Madame  Waddington,  and  in  the  same  maga- 
zine there  is  a  good  description  of  the  ancient  baths  of 
Lucca,  by  Neith  Boyce. — The  paper  on  "  The  Open- Air 
Theaters  of  France,"  by  Arthur  S.  Stevens,  in  the  Met- 
rapolitan  for  May,  has  suggestions  for  the  increasing 
number  of  Americans  who  every  summer  make  up  the 
delighted  audiences  at  the  performances  given  by  Ben 
Greet  and  his  English  Players. — Monte  Carlo  forms  a 
magazine  subject  of  perennial  interest.  A  fresh  treat- 
ment with  excellent  illustrations,  by  Ward  Muir,  forms 
one  of  the  features  of  Appleton^a  Booklovers  for  May.— 
**Polo  Made  Plain"  is  the  subject  of  an  article  by  J.  J. 
McNamara  in  the  Cosmopolitan.— Thomas  A.  Janvier 
writes  in  Harper^s  of  "A  Return  to  Mexico." — A  well- 
informed  essay  on  "The  Paris  Garden"  is  contributed 
to  the  Atlantic  by  Susan  S.  Wainwright.— Co utitri/ 
Life  in  America  for  May  has  articles  on  "  The  Beauti- 
ful Garden  at  Blair  Eyrie,"  by  I.  Howland  Jones; 
"Love  and  War  Among  the  Bluebirds,"  by  John  Bur- 
roughs ;  "  Outdoor  Portrait  Photography,"  by  Mathilde 
Weil;  "Fountains  for  Home  Gardens,"  by  Dalton 
Wylie ;  and  "  Wild  Foods  of  the  United  States  in  May," 
by  H,  H.  Rushy. 

Engineering  Problems. — In  our  department  of 
'* Leading  Articles  of  the  Month"  we  quote  at  some 
length  from  the  article  by  Mr.  Pepper  on  the  Pan- 
American  Railway  in  the  April  number  of  Scribner^s. 
In  the  May  number  of  the  same  magazine,  Lieut.-Col. 
Sir  Percy  Girouard  treatt*  of  the  railways  of  Africa,  de- 
scribing some  of  the  remarkable  engineering  achieve- 
mentA  that  are  rapidly  opening  up  the  interior  of  the 
Dark  Continent  to  civilization. — The  Panama  Canal  as 
an  engineering  proposition  is  claiming  much  space  in 
the  current  magazines.   Everybody's  for  May  publishes 


an  enthusiastic  article  by  Lindsay  Deuison,  entitled 
"  Making  Good  at  Panama."  Mr.  Denison  declares  that, 
in  spite  of  all  the  minor  discouragements  in  the  work, 
the  Government's  plans  have  been  made  in  a  broad  and 
comprehensive  way,  and  that  the  canal  is  actually  being 
dug.  Mr.  Denison  has  tdken  into  account  those  instances 
of  individual  incapacity  and  stupidity  that^are  well-nigh 
inseparable  from  great  undertakings  of  this  kind,  but 
these  will  not  count  in  the  long  run  against  the  indom- 
itable spirit  that  characterizes  those  in  charge  of  the 
enterprise.  Dr.  Rowland's  articles  in  Appleton'8  Book- 
lovers,  entitled  "The  Truth  About  Panama,"  confirm 
and  reinforce  in  many  particulars  the  conclusions  of 
Mr.  Denison.— In  the  Technical  World  Magazine  (Chi- 
cago), the  Key  West  Railroad  now  being  built  in  the 
ocean  is  described  by  Frederick  B.  Warren.  Another 
railroad  project  described  in  this  magazine  is  the  line 
from  Caracas  to  La  Guayra,  Venezuela,  which  is  char- 
acterized by  Mr.  E.  W.  Packard  as  "The  World's 
Most  Crooked  Railroad."  The  great  Benguet  road, 
running  from  the  seaport  town  of  Dagupan  up  to  the 
mountain  village  of  Baguio,  in  the  interior  of  Luzon, 
Philippine  Islands,  is  described,  with  photographs,  by 
Edward  B.  Clark.  The  building  of  this  road  Is  char- 
acterized as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  engineering 
works  of  recent  years.  In  the  same  magazine,  Mr. 
Wilbur  Bassett  gives  an  account  of  the  project  to  bring 
streams  from  the  heart  of  the  Sierras  across  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  miles  of  mountain,  desert,  and  plain  to* 
supply  the  growing  city  of  Los  Angeles  with  water. 

The  Question  of  Life  Insurance. — The  insurance 
discussion  has  occasioned  the  preparation  of  several 
magazine  articles  that  are  likely  to  have  a  permanent 
place  in  the  literature  of  the  subject.  We  alluded  last 
month  to  the  large  number  of  papers  on  the  insurance 
question  that  were  published  in  the  April  number  of 
the  World's  Work.  In  the  May  number  of  McClure's 
appears  the  first  installment  of  "The  Story  of  Life  In- 
surance," by  Burton  J.  Hendrick.  Mr.  Hendrick  begins 
with  a  discussion  of  the  surplus,  which  he  terms  the 
basis  of  corruption.  Some  of  the  sub-heads  employed  in 
his  article  indicate  the  line  of  treatment  that  he  fol- 
lows,—"  No  Real  Dividends  in  Life  Insurance ;"  "Life 
Insurance  Merely  Indemnity,  Not  Investment ; "  "  Two 
Scientific  Bases  of  Life  Insurance— Mortality  Law  and 
Interest  Rate;"  "Reserves,  Advance  Payments  for 
Insurance;"  "How  the  Agent  and  the  Officers  Are 
Paid— A  Tax  on  Every  Premium  ;"  "Why  There  Is  a 
Surplus— Three  Sources  of  Gain  ; "  "  First  Possible  Sav- 
ing—From Mortality;"  "Second  Possible  Saving— 
From  Interest ;"  "Third  Possible  Saving— From  Man- 
agement Expenses ; "  "Profits  Merely  the  Overcharge- 
Dividends  Its  Repayment ; "  "Insurance  Cost  When 
These  Overcharges  Are  Annually  Returned  ;"  "Insur- 
ance When  This  Overchargje  Is  Deferred  or  Accu- 
mulated;" "Poor  Discriminated  Against  in  Favor  of 
the  Rich  ; "  "  Sixty  Per  Cent.  Get^No  pividencjs^t  All ; " 
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"  Deferred  Dividends  Frequently  Exceeded  by  Annual ; " 
''Surplus  Not  Strength— Merely  Signifies  Excessive 
Cost;"  "A  Constant  Temptation  to  Extravagance  and 
Dishonesty." — Prof.  Charles  J.  Bullock,  writing  in  the 
j4  tZan  tic  for  May  on  "Life  Insurance  and  Speculation," 
strongly  upholds  the  recommendations  made  by  the 
Armstrong  committee  to  the  New  York  Legislature, 
and  urges  that  the  size  of  the  insurance  companies  be 
restricted,  that  forms  of  policies  be  standardized,  that 
investments  in  stocks  and  collateral  trust  bonds  secured 
by  stock  be  restrained,  and,  finally,  that  to  policyhold- 
ers in  a  mutual  company  a  reasonable  opportunity  be 
given  to  make  effective  the  control  they  are  supposed  to 
possess  over  its  affairs. 

Biographical  Studies.  —  A  vivacious  character 
sketch  of  M.  Falliferes,  the  new  President  of  France,  is 
contributed  to  Everybody^ a  for  May  by  Vance  Thomp- 
son. Accompanying  the  text  are  photographs  of  Presi- 
dent Falli^res  and  members  of  his  family,  including 
several  snapshots  recently  taken.— The  World^s  Work 
for  May  contains  "  A  Personal  Study  of  the  Japanese 
Emperor,"  by  Mrs.  Mary  Crawford  Eraser.- D.  R.  Mar- 
quis writes  in  the  American  Magazine  (formerly  Les- 
lie's) about  Wu  Ting  Fang,  whose  personality,  he  de- 
clares, was  behind  the  recent  Chinese  boycott.  The 
same  magazine  has  the  personal  story  of  the  Russian 
revolutionist  Narodny,  as  related  by  Leroy  Scott. — In 
Munsey^s  for  May,  Dr.  Frederic  Austin  Ogg  writes  on 
the  new  King  and  Queen  of  Denmark.— "  The  Genius 
of  George  Westinghouse  "  is  analyzed  by  Arthur  Warren 


in  the  May  number  of  Success, — ^^  Camping  with  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt"  is  the  title  of  a  delightful  bit  of  aato- 
biography  and  reminiscence  contributed  by  John  Bur- 
roughs to  the  May  number  of  the  Atlantic.  This  papa 
relates  to  the  trip  to  the  Yellowstone  Park  made  l^  Mr. 
Burroughs  in  company  with  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  the  spring 
of  1903.  In  the  introductory  paragraph,  Mr.  Burroaghs 
apologetically  states  that  with  the  stress  and  strain  of 
his  life  at  "Slabsides"  he  has  not  found  time  till  now 
to  write  his  account  of  the  trip,  although  the  President 
himself,  having  the  absolute  leisure  and  peace  of  the 
White  House,  wrote  his  own  account  nearly  two  years 
ago.— "John  Bigelow  at  Eighty-«ight"  is  the  title  of 
an  interesting  character  sketch  of  the  most  eminent 
living  citizen  of  New  York,  contributed  to  Mun- 
sey's  magazine  by  Clifford  Smyth.— "The  Reminis- 
cences of  a  Long  Life,"  contributed  by  the  Hon.  Carl 
Schurz  to  McClure%  have  reached  the  point  in  the 
narrative  at  which  Schurz,  having  rescued  his  friend 
Kinkel  from  the  penitentiary  at  Spandau,  escapes  with 
him  to  England. — A  continuation  of  Joseph  Hatton-s 
account  of  the  late  Sir  Henry  Irving's  career  on  and  off 
the  stage  appears  in  the  May  number  of  the  Grand 
Magazine.— An  addition  to  the  large  number  of  the 
Lincoln  recollections  is  made  this  month  by  the  widow 
of  General  Pickett,  in  LippincotVs  3fa^<uin€.— Fred- 
erick Trevor  Hill  continues  in  the  CentuT^  his  valuable 
analysis  of  the  legal  training  and  abilities  of  Lincoln.— 
Senator  Charles  A.  Culberson,  of  Texas,  writes  enter- 
tainingly in  Scribner's  of  "  Greneral  Sam  Houston  and 
Secession." 
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The  "  Separation ''  Issue  in  France.— One  of 

the  most  important  articles  in  the  Contemporary 
(London)  for  April  is  the  survey  of  religious  events 
•in  France  contributed  by  "Testis."  He  says  that  al- 
though the  whole  French  press  pretended  that  the 
"inventory"  riots  were  unexpected  and  spontaneous, 
the  exact  contrary  is  the  case.  The  incredible  anger 
against  the  separation  is  more  sincere  and  justifiable 
than  might  at  first  be  thought,  and  is  exactly  analo- 
gous to  that  felt  by  a  strong,  able-bodied  workman 
stigmatized  as  "  too  old  at  forty,"  or  by  an  old  govern- 
ess cast  adrift  when  no  longer  wanted.  Another  fact 
the  writer  mentions  is  that  the  Protestants  in  the 
C^vennes,  one  of  France's  most  Protestant  districts, 
did  not  resist  the  inventories  at  all ;  the  law  fell  on 
them  exactly  as  on  the  Catholics,  and  sooner  or  later 
the  Catholics  will  ask  why  the  Protestants  could  sub- 
mit joyfully  to  what  the  Catholics  resisted  so  stub- 
bornly. Even  eminent  Catholics  have  been  asking  why 
they  have  lost  the  battle.  "  Testis"  replies  :  " Let  the 
Catholics  of  France  be  under  no  delusion.  The  sole 
reason  why  they  have  lost  their  battle  on  the  political 
ground  is  because  they  have  forgotten  the  truly  holy 
battle,  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  struggle." 

Great  Britain*s  Legion  of  Frontiersmen.— Mr. 

Roger  Pocock  states  in  the  Fortnightly  (London)  for 
April  that  a  fresh  addition  is  being  made  to  the  armed 
forces  of  the  British  Empire  in  the  shape  of  a  legion  of 
frontiersmen  which  Mr.  Haldane  has  sanctioned.  "  The 
legion  received  the  approval  of  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment on  February  15,  1906.  There  are  630,000  qualified 
men  in  the  empire,  of  whom  a  twentieth  part  would 


make  a  legion  of  frontiersmen.  In  return  for  the  beoe^ 
fits  which  arise  from  admittance  to  the  legion,  an 
annual  subscription  has  to  be  paid  as  follows :  mem- 
bers pledged  to  service,  lOs.  6d.  ;  members  qualified  hot 
not  pledged,  £1  Is.  Od.  ;  honorary  members,  £3  as.  Od. 
Although  it  is  a  new  kind  of  tree  that  we  have  plant- 
ed, we  do  not  know  in  which  direction  its  branches 
will  spread,  or  in  which  direction  they  will  fail  to 
grow.  Neither  do  we  know  what  manner  of  fruit  will 
ripen.  It  may  be  an  intelligence  department  in  the 
field  which  will  render  the  best  service,  or  the  guide 
corps,  or  the  scouts,  the  squadrons  for  special  service, 
or  a  whole  army  corps.  All  this  may  fail,  and  yet  the 
legion  be  justified  as  a  new  tie  binding  the  nations  of 
the  empire." 

The  Patronage  Evil  in  England.— Mr.  Henniker 
Heaton  pleads  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  (London)  for 
April  for  the  abolition  of  public  patronage  in  Great 
Britain.  He  says:  "This  evil  was,  not  many  years 
ago,  rampant  in  Australia.  It  is  now  unknown  there 
Instead  of  allowing  public  servants  to  prescribe  the 
amount  of  salary  each  is  to  receive,  to  badger  ministfcs 
for  appointments,  and  to  threaten  conscientious  mem- 
bers with  defeat  at  elections,  each  state  parliament  has 
transferred  the  appointment,  control,  and  remuii«r»- 
tion  of  civil  servants  to  an  independent  tribunal,  oo»- 
stituted  for  the  purpose,  called  "The  Public  Service 
Board."  The  board  is  composed  of  three  members, 
irremovable,  like  our  High  Court  judges,  except  by  the 
vote  of  both  houses.  It  inquires  into  the  qoalifioatioctf 
of  applicants,  determines  (like  our  civil  service 
mission)  the  nature  of  the  examinations  held  for  ' 
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higher  classes,  regulates  (by  comparison  with  the  wages 
paid  by  private  employers  for  .similar  work)  the  re- 
mnneration  for  each  class,  recommends  all  appoint- 
ments and  promotions,  and  hears  all  appeals  and  com- 
plaints/' 

Draining  the  Pontinian  Marshes.— A  reported 
decision  of  the  Italian  Grovernment  to  drain  the  famous 
Pontinian  marshes  in  the  Roman  Campagna,  which 
wonld  give  habitation  for   upward  of  half  a  million 
population,  lends  special  interest  to  an  article  in  the 
German  magazine  PrometheuB^  contributed  by  Dr.  A. 
Sorbin.  The  contract  for  this  work,  Dr,  Serbin  declares, 
has  recently  been  assigned  to  a  Berlin  syndicate  by  the 
principal  owner  of  the  land,  the  Roman  Prince  Bor- 
ghese.    The  final  plan  is  that  originally  suggested  by  the 
German  engineer  Colonel  von  Donath,  who  has  been 
studying  the  Campagna  since  1883.  The  idea  of  draining 
the  Pontinian  marshes  dates  back  as  far  as  500  B.C.    The 
Roman  Conquest  destroyed  the  ingenious  system  of  irri- 
gation which  the  original  inhabitants  had  perfected. 
The  land,  well  cultivated  before  that  time,  became  deso- 
late, chiefly  because  of  the  poisonous  air  arising  from 
the  marshes.    A  few  thousands  live  in  this  region  to- 
day,  dragging  out  a  pitiable  existence,  their  average 
a^e  not  exceeding  twenty-five  years.    It  is  a  curious 
fact,  however,  that  the  air  during  the  day  is  pure,  the 
night  only  bringing  the  poisonous  exhalations.    The  soil 
t^  exceedingly  fertile.    In  summer-time,  the  whole  plain 
is  quite  dry,  but  the  autumn  torrents  bring  in  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  water,  which  stagnates.    There  is  a 
rank  vegetation,  sometimes  reaching  twice  the  height 
of  man,  and  constituting  an  excellent  pasture  for  cattle, 
until  the  early  autumn  humidity  destroys  the  entire 
▼egetation.    Von  Donath's  scheme  is  a  new  one.    It  con- 
templates carrying  away  at  the  same  time   the   old, 
stAguAut  water  and  the  new  water  pouring  in  with  the 
aatumn  freshets.    A  number  of  ditches  will  take  this 
directly  to  the  sea.    Modern  machinery  and  modern 
sanitary  methods  for  the  workingman  will  be  features 
of  the  plan.    The  writer  of  the  article  quoted  predicts 
not  only  economic  and  archseological  profit  from  the 
completion  of  this  scheme,  but  immense  sanitary  im- 
provement, the  effect  of  which  will  be  felt  even  in  Rome. 

TlThat  Sort  of  Man  Is  the  New  French  Fop- 
eis^M.  Minister?— In  a  "character  sket<;h"  of  the  re- 
cen  tly  chosen  Sarrien  cabinet,  in  the  English  Review  of 
TlcrricwSj  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead  outlines  the  probable  for- 
eign policy  of  M.  L^n  Bourgeois.  It  will  be  preCmi- 
aen  t;ly,  he  tells  us,  a  policy  of  peace.  M.  Bourgeois  may 
be  said  to  have  sown  the  seed  of  the  Anglo-French  en- 
^errhtc  i^hen  at  The  Hague  he  cooperated  so  closely  with 
;^x>z-d  Pauncefote  and  M.  de  Staal  as  to  secure  the 
XXCGCS&  of  the  conference.  "That  tripartite  informal 
vl  li^jatx  of  peace — to  which  America  was  a  cordial  adhe- 

ent foreshadowed  the  foreign  policy  which  M.  Bour- 

:eois  may  be  expected  to  pursue.*'  He  will  strengthen 
he  ^n^tente  with  England,  and  use  his  best  services  as 
oxies^  broker  to  bring  his  Russian  ally  into  equally 
tos«  a.iid  friendly  relations  with  that  country.  He  will 
^e  tyc  anti-German.  He  will,  on  the  contrary,  be  like 
tk^Lt,  lie  was  at  The  Hague,  a  diligent  "smoother" 
Tvs^y  o^  points  of  friction,  and  a  promoter  of  peace  and 
^x%.€:if>T^  all-around.  When  "C.-B."  uttered  his  memo- 
,l>lo  0^7  for  a  League  of  Peace,  last  December,  he  could 
»^  Ixs^"^^  foreseen  that  a  beneficent  Providence  would 
him  with  such  a  stanch  Peace  Leaguer  as  M. 


Bourgeois  at  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Cer- 
tainly, as  soon  as  the  Morocco  trouble  is  at  an  end  there 
is  no  task  to  which  M.  Bourgeois  and  Sir  Edward  Grey 
can  more  profitably  address  their  attention  than  the 
arrangement  of  a  general  understanding  between  the 
powers  as  to  the  preservation  of  the  status  quo,  the  re- 
duction of  armaments,  and  the  appropriation  every  year 
of  a  definite  percentage  of  the  army  and  navy  vote  for 
the  promotion  of  that  international  solidarity  the  ab- 
sence of  which  M.  Bourgeois  long  ago  declared  to  be  the 
secret  of  all  our  woes. 

What  Will  British  Liberalism  Do  for  In- 
dia ?— That  there  is  really  a  sure,  if  slow,  awakening  to 
national  consciousness  in  British  India  is  evident. 
Many  publications  edited  by  Hindus  discuss  this  ques- 
tion with  vigor  and  convincing  arguments.  In  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Indian  World  (Calcutta)  the  editor  says  : 
"Unification  is,  in  essence,  an  assertion  of  race  differ- 
ence, and  the  unity  brought  about  by  the  use  of  the 
English  language  seems  doomed  to  be  used  against 
those  whose  native  tongue  the  English  language  is.  .  .  . 
The  new  sentiment  of  Indian  nationality,  embracing  in 
its  scope  the  Burman  and  the  Mech,  the  Kol  and  the 
Santhal,  the  Naga  and  the  Cossyah,  as  well  as  the  an- 
cient civilized  races  of  India,  is  a  very  remarkable  and 
interesting  result  of  the  vigor  and  efficiency  of  British 
rule  in  India."  He  complains  that  in  the  King's  speech 
self-government  is  relied  upon  as  a  means  of  promoting 
prosperity  and  loyalty  to  the  crown  in  the  Transvaal, 
and  he  asks.  Why  not  also  in  India  ?  "May  we  be  per- 
mitted to  inquire  why  two  different  policies  should  be 
followed  in  two  different  parts  of  the  empire,  under  the 
same  government  and  at  the  same  time,  to  insure  a 
common  end,— 'the  increase  of  prosperity  and  loyalty  to 
the  crown'  ?  If  India  has  not  yet  been  fit  for  free  insti- 
tutions, it  is  certainly  not  her  fault.  If,  after  one  and 
a  half  centuries  of  British  rule,  India  remains  where 
she  was  in  the  Middle  Ages,  what  a  sad  commentary 
must  it  be  upon  the  civilizing  infiuences  of  that  rule  ! 
When  the  English  came  to  India  this  country  was  the 
leader  of  Asiatic  civilization  and  the  undisputed  cen- 
ter of  light  in  the  Asiatic  world  ;  Japan  was  then  no- 
where. Now,  in  fifty  years,  Japan  has  revolutionized 
her  history  with  the  aid  of  modern  arts  of  progress,  and 
India,  with  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  English  rule, 
is  still  condemned  to  tutelage." 

The  Suggested  Union  of  Holland  and  Bel- 
gium.— There  is  an  article  on  this  sul)ject  in  Onze 
EeuWj  in  which  the  advantages  and  drawbacks  are  ex- 
amined once  more.  The  present  writer  does  not  give 
so  rosy  a  prospect  of  the  rapproch^m^int  as  others  have 
done,  but  on  the  whole  he  thinks  that  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  if  the  two  nations  were  to  combine.  It 
would  be  easier  to  defend  their  joint  territories,  and 
would  materially  aid  trade.  One  point,  however,  for 
the  Belgians  to  consider  is  their  neutrality  as  regards 
the  great  powers,  and  that  is  a  serious  matter. 

How  Aristocracy  Is  Giving  Place  to  Democ- 
racy in  Sweden.— In  a  review  of  Dr.  Fahlbeck's  re- 
cently published  work  on  the  Swedish  and  Finnish 
nobility  the  editor  of  Samtiden  (Christiania)  declares 
that  Sweden  is  becoming  rapidly  democratized,  and  that 
the  largest  factor  in  this  democratization  is  the  slow 
but  sure  break-up  of  the  aristocracy.  Tliis  class,— in 
Sweden,  at  least, — cannot  survive  in  these^p^^i^^ys. 
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The  members  of  the  nobility  are  going,  iu  increasing 
numbers,  into  democratic  occupations,  such  as  trade, 
the  army,  and  the  professions.  Among  the  real  aristo- 
crats the  age  of  marriage  is  becoming  later  and  later, 
and,  furthermore,  the  number  of  children  per  family  is 
decreasing.  More  and  more  aristocrats  are  marrying 
into  the  lower  classes,  even  into  the  peasantry.  Thus, 
the  inevitable  end  of  the  Swedish  noble  class  is  being 
hastened.    The  same  thing  is  happening  in  Finland. 

Lion^-Distance  Warning   of  Earthquakes.— 

According  to  V Illustration^  a  New  York  newspaper 
recently  published  a  dispatch  from  Milan  announciug 
that  the  microseismographic  instruments  in  the  Floren- 
tine observatory  had  just  registered  notable  peturba- 
tions,  which  lasted  four  hours,  announcing  the  coming 
of  a  violent  earthquake,  which  was  then  9,000  kilometers 
away.  The  next  day  a  dispatch  from  New  York  said 
that  the  city  of  Buenaventut-a,  a  Colombian  port  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  had  been  destroyed  the  night  before  by  a 
tidal  wave  caused  by  a  submarine  volcanic  eruption 
between  Porto  Rico,  St.  Thomas,  Guadeloupe,  St.  Vin- 
cent, the  Trinity  Islands,  and  Barbados,  and  disastrous 
volcanic  eruptions  at  Santiago  (a  district  of  Nicaragua) 
were  reported.  That  the  shock  should  have  registered 
at  such  a  distance  is  a  scientific  fact  worth  notice,  and 
honor  is  due  to  the  man  who  made  the  registering  in- 
strument. 

Alcohol  from  Sawdust. — A  professor  of  the  High 
School  of  Technology  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  (M.  Classen) 
has  just  succeeded  in  making  absolute  alcohol  from 
sawdust.  Tlie  process  is  simple,  according  to  Vllliistra- 
Hon.  The  sawdust  is  treated  with  gaseous  sulphuric 
acid.  About  225  liters  of  crude  alcohol,  or  110  liters  of 
absolute  alcohol,  can  be  made  from  one  ton  of  sawdust. 

The  Number  of  Medical  Doctors  in  the  World. 

— According  to  an  ingenious  statistician  who  writes 
for  V Illustration^  of  Paris,  there  are,  at  the  present 
day,  228,234  medical  doctors  in  the  world.  Of  these, 
there  are  in  Europe  162,833,  distributed  as  follows :  in 
England,  34,967;  in  Germany,  22,518;  in  Russia,  21,- 
489  ;  in  France,  20,348,  and  in  Italy,  18,245.  In  England, 
the  proportion  of  doctors  is  78  to  100,000  of  the  popula- 
tion. In  France,  it  is  51,  and  in  Turkey,  18.  In  Brus- 
sels, the  proportion  is  241  to  100,000  of  the  population  ; 
in  Madrid,  209 ;  in  Budapest,  198 ;  in  Christiania,  181  ; 
in  Vienna,  140;  in  Berlin,  132;  in  London,  128;  in 
Athens,  123 ;  in  Paris,  111 ;  in  New  York,  74  ;  and  in 
Constantinople,  35. 

A  French  View  of  the  "Disease'*  of  Vene- 
zuela.— The  well-known  French  political  and  economic 
writer,  R6n6  Piuon,  writing  in  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,  analyzes  the  Franco-Venezuelan  situation. 
For  states  as  well  as  for  individuals,  says  the  writer,  it 
is  sometimes  a  calamity  to  be  born  too  rich.  Nature 
has  overwhelmed  Venezuela  with  advantages,  which, 
though  they  may  l>e  the  measure  of  her  future  pros- 
perity, are  none  the  less  the  source  of  her  present 
troubles.  This  country  possesses  such  elements  of 
wealth  as  attract  emigrants  and  foreign  capital  and 
provoke  a  constant  movement  of  change.  Too  far  from 
Europe  to  fear  a  military  expedition,  the  republics  of 
South  America  are  most  favorable  centers  for  ferment 
aud  revolution.  They  are  spared  the  necessity  of  the 
struggle  for  life  which  is  the  stimulus  which  maintains 


the  moral  force  of  nations  and  the  national  cohesion  of 
peoples.  With  regard  to  the  present  conflict  vilb 
France,  the  writer  thiifks  the  ideal  solution  would  be 
a  revolution  that  would  relieve  Venezuela  of  the  tyr- 
anny of  President  Castro. 

Notes  from  a  Unique  International  Exposi- 
tion in  Milan. — The  Nuova  Antologia  (Rome)  pub- 
lishes an  interesting  account  of  the  exposition  about  to 
open  at  Milan.    This  is  a  notable  example  of  the  energy 
and  pnblic  spirit  of  th6  inhabitants  of  northern  ItJily, 
since  it  is  entirely  a  matter  of  private  enterprise.    Tb« 
first  conception  of  it  was  as  a  means  of  adequate^ 
celebrating  the   completion   of   the   Simplon  tunnel 
through  the  Alps,  an  event  of  great  importance  to  in- 
dustrial Italy,  and  the  first  idea  was  to  have  the  expo- 
sition devoted  exclusively  to  means  of  transjx>rtAtion,— 
on  earth,  on  water,  and  in  the  air.    Pressure  from  eagfr 
exhibitors  of  other  lines  of  human  industry  has  induced 
the  authorities  to  make  it  a  more  general  affair,  witJi 
the  usual  departments  of  fine  arts,  agriculture,  ma- 
chinery, etc.    The  transportation  exhibit  is,  however, 
the  most  interesting  and  original  division.     There  isan 
exhibit  of  great  ingenuity  reproducing  very  nunnlelj 
the  aspect  of  a  part  of  the  Simplon  tunnel,  and  the 
work  on  it.    All  the  varieties  of  machinery  used  lu  tbe 
work  are  shown  in  actual  operation,  as  well  as  the  de- 
vices for  safety   against   falling   rock,    underground 
streams,  and  other  dangers  of  tunneling.     In  contimrt 
to  this  most  modem  system  is  shown  an  exhibit  of 
machinery  and  methods  used  in  constructing  the  St 
Gothard  tunnel.    There  is  to  be  a  department  of  dirv 
gible  balloons  and  aeroplanes,  which  will  be  the  moe?^ 
complete  and  systematic  yet  shown.    It  is  worthy  o! 
note  that  at  least  thrc^  of  these  machines  are  of  It^iiAn 
construction.    Grermany  sends   a   very  complete  and 
novel  display  of  automobiles  devised  for  military  use  of 
all  kinds.    One  of  the  unique  exhibits  will  be  the  repre- 
sentation of  Italians  living  outside  of  Italy.    Thi*  enor- 
mous foreign-Italian  population  is  to  present  specimen* 
of  its  labors  in  other  countries  and  exhibits  shoi^ngibe 
sort  of  life  led  by  these  industrial  exiles.    The  best  pan 
of  this  division  is  the  section  sent  by  the  Italians  in  the 
Argentine  Republic.    One  feature  is  a  section  devoc^H 
to  the  proper  construction  of  highways.    All  T-artebe^ 
of  methods  of  road-making  are  shown  in  all  stages  U 
construction,  and  the  best  systems  of  repairing  m^fi 
economical  maintenance  are  shown  by  actual  exampu^ 

An  Italian  Estimate  of  President  RooeeYeli-- 

La  Rassegna  Nazionalc  (Florence)  gives  an  interc*^ 
ing  estimate  of  Mr.  Roosevelt.  The  President  is.  pltt?K^' 
with  Washington  and  Lincoln  as  one  of  tbe  greater: 
Presidents,  and  it  is  said  that  he  occupies  a  plact  '~. 
American  life  not  only  greater  than  any  other  ixK»df*r: 
American  statesman,  but  quite  unique,  as  tbe  i>^  ' 
great  American  now  living  who  knows  his  cooAtr?-  sl-  ^ 
whole.  From  his  youth  up,  he  has  couscIoclsIt  »:r- 
definitely  set  himself  to  the  task  of  knowing  ki^  amz.  * 
land  in  all  parts  and  under  all  aspects  as  no  oc  ^fe<7  vla 
has  done.  His  books,— varied,  entertaining,  to:^^*-*- 
tive,  accurate,  and  learned,— show  this,  as  <io«s  xv 
most  cursory  glance  at  his  biography.  This 
and  broad  knowledge  of  all  sections  has  been 
the  intelligent  fervor  of  his  patriotism  into  a  t 
of  the  United  States  as  one  unit  which  he  ts^ 
alone  in  really  grasping.  This  ample  and  i^^s^c.- 
vision  of  a  country  so  immensely  varied  as  tbe  IT - 
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States  gives  him  a  wisdom  in  suggesting  and  directing 
roeasares  for  the  common  weal  that  is  unequaled  by 
any  other  of  his  colleagues  in  the  work  of  government. 
Each  belongs  to  one  section  and  fails  to  fully  realize  the 
significance  which  a  given  action  may  have  on  other 
sections.  In  the  prodigious  complication  of  modern 
American  life  Theodore  Roosevelt  is  the  only  patriot 
who  still  sees  his  country  as  one  united  whole. 

The  World*8  Comparative  Civil  and  Military 
Elxpenses. — The  Riforma  Sociale  publishes  a  conden- 
sation of  an  article  in  the  Revue  de  Sciefice  et  de  Legis- 
lation FinancUres  on  the  increase  of  public  and  mili- 
tary expense  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  showing 
that  the  cost  of  the  armies  and  navies  is  not  only  in- 
creasing steadily,  but  is  constantly  greater  in  propor- 
tion to  the  other  expenses  of  the  state.  The  sums  in  the 
following  statements  are  given  in  millions  of  lire.    In 

1895,  France  paid  out  for  total  expenditure  3,4^  million 
lire,  and  for  military  expense,  908 ;  while  in  1904  the 
figures  stand  3,565  to  989,  a  slight  proportional  increase 
only.    The  total  expense  of  government  in  Germany,  in 

1896,  was  1,614,  and  the  cost  of  the  army  and  navy  was 
689 ;  in  1904,  the  proportion  was  2,472  to  996,  a  consider- 
able increase.    England,  in  1895,  paid  out  2,518  for  gov- 
ernment expense  and  1,005  for  defense  ;  in  1908,  8,890  for 
civil  expense  and  1,983.    Russia's  figures  are,— in  1895, 
4.056  to  918 ;  and  in  1904,  5,810  to  1,265.    The  United 
States  shows  the  greatest  actual  and  proportionate  in- 
crease, as  in  1895  total  expenses  were  2,244,  and  military 
cost,  430  ;  in  1903,  the  figures  had  gone  up  to  3,317  and 
1,061.     Italy  alone  has  been  able  to  reduce  this  alarming 
proportion.    In  1895,  her  total  expense  was  1,760  to  490 
for  the  army  and  navy  ;  in  1903,  1,817  to  409, — an  actual 
as  well  as  a  proportionate  decrease.    It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, of  course,  that  England  and  the  United  States 
hAvegouB  through  expensive  wars  between  the  two  dates 
given  ;  and  that  the  centralized  system  of  government 
in  France,  whereby  many  expenses  fall  to  the  national 
government  that  in  other  countries  are  borne  by  local 
authorities,  brings  up  the  total  bill  of  expense,  and  thus 
apparently  reduces  the  proportion  of  cost  of  mainte- 
nance of  the  army  and  navy. 

la  IjAu^hter  Disappearing  f^om  the  Earth? 
— Si^nor  !F.  Franceschini,  writing  in  Italia  Modema 
(Rome),  makes  a  careful  study  of  the  source  and  origin 
of  lAUghter,  claiming  that  he  has  a  more  complete  ex- 
planation than  has  yet  been  given.  He  says  that  mirth 
is  produc^ed  by  the  actual  object  penetrating  to  the  mind 
iu  a  form  distorted  grotesquely  by  the  imagination.  A 
jilit  thin  man  makes  us  laugh  because  he  is  grotesquely 
represented  to  us  by  our  imagination  as,  perhaps,  a 
ele^raph  pole ;  a  long  nose  is  funny  because  our  imag- 
nation,  lengthening  it,  instantly  compares  it  to  some 
uch  object  as  an  elephant's  trunk ;  large  ears  rouse 
or  risibilities  because  the  imagination,  acting  like  a 
^i3^iiif3rins  glass,  shows  them  larger  than  they  really 
re«  and  malces  them  seem  like  a  donkey's.  In  other 
Tfyr^Sy  trbe  power  to  see  the  funny  side  of  things  is  a 
b&se  of  tbe  imagination  as  truly  as  poetry  is,  and, 
ke  poetry,  is  disappearing  before  the  steady  and  dead- 
3inK  advance  of  the  use  of  reason.  It  has  been  claimed 
i»t  the  sadness  of  the  modern  view  of  life  is  the  reason 
»r  the  gradual  disappearance  of  laughter,  but  the  au- 
lor  insists  that  men  may,  and  do,  laugh  through  tears, 
id  that  the  great  prominence  given  to  the  reasoning 
culties   is    ^^^  cause  of  the  noticeable  weakening  of 


the  capacity  for  mirth.  Laughter  is  following  poetry 
in  another  way.  It  is  retreating,  from  the  upper  edu- 
cated classes,  who  govern  their  imagination  with  highly 
developed  powers  of  reason  and  rarely  do  more  than 
smile,  down  to  the  lower  classes,  who  are  still  swayed 
by  imagination  and  have  not  forgotten  how  to  laugh. 

A  Spanish  View  of  Recent  Commercial  Scan- 
dals in  the  United  States.— Sefior  Fernando  Aranjo, 
in  the  Espana  Modema  (Madrid),  writes  on  **  Corrup- 
tion in  the  United  States,"  quoting  from  the  London 
Morning  Post.  He  goes  over  the  long  list  of  scandals, 
which  assumes  terrifying  proportions  when  assembled 
together  in  this  way, — insurance  scandals,  investigation 
of  trusts,  corruption  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  postal  de- 
partment, "bossism"  in  St.  Louis,  New  Orleans,  Phila- 
delphia, and  New  York,  forest-stealing  in  the  West, 
etc.  The  author  of  the  article  in  the  Post  seems  to  feel 
that  the  lamentable  state  of  things  is  incurable,  and 
that,  moreover,  it  is  due  to  a  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment, whereby  State  officials  are  changed  with  every 
election,  and  where  the  holder  of  a  government  office 
gains  neither  social  nor  political  dignity  by  virtue  of 
his  post.  Sefior  Aranjo,  however,  quite  unexpectedly 
defends  the  United  States,  and  finishes  his  article  by 
saying  that  he  considers  all  this  agitation  and  disclosure 
of  unsavory  matters  a  most  encouraging  sign,  intimat- 
ing that  most  European  governments  would  be  better 
off  if  corruption  were  not  accepted  by  the  people  with  a 
patient  resignation. 

An  Analysis  of  Spanish  Party  Politics.— Com- 
menting on  the  recent  Spanish  parliamentary  elections, 
the  Rivista  Contempordnea  (Madrid)  notes  that  only 
6  per  cent,  of  the  voters  exercised  their  franchise,  and 
subtracting  the  element  which  is  forced  to  vote,  only 
8  per  cent,  actually  contributed  to  the  results.  This  is, 
perhaps,  a  mute  protest  against  tHe  governmental 
policy.  Spain,  the  writer  thinks,  consists  of  80  per 
cent,  indifferent  in  politics,  awaiting  a  favorable  tend- 
ency ;  10  per  cent,  republican  in  ideas,  but  not  depend- 
ent on  those  that  figure  as  Republicans  in  politics ; 
5  per  cent.  Socialists;  2  per  cent.  Monarchic-Liberal- 
Democratic  ;  another  2  per  cent.  Monarchic-Liberal- 
Conservative  ;  and  1  per  cent,  anarchist  and  Carlist. 

The  Deforestation  of  "Europe,— Nuestro  Tiempo 
(Madrid)  translates  an  article  from  La  Revue^  in  the 
sentiments  of  which  it  heartily  Joins,  on  the  grave  peril 
of  deforestation  in  Europe.  The  problem  abroad  seems 
to  be  no  less  serious  than  our  own,  although  conditions 
are  not  wholly  similar.  The  use  of  wood-pulp  in  sup- 
plying the  enormous  modern  demand  for  paper  seems 
to  be  the  immediate  cause  for  fear.  The  author  states 
that  there  are  but  a  few  European  countries  which  are 
not  already  completely  denuded  of  forests,  and  that  the 
process  is  going  on  at  an  alarming  rate,  with  grave 
and  far-reaching  consequences.  Great  and  destructive 
floods,  droughts,  difficulty  in  securing  a  plentiful  sup- 
ply of  pure  water  for  cities,  the  diminution  of  the  gla- 
ciers, and  a  lack  of.moisture  in  the  subsoil  are  some  of 
the  harmful  results  enumerated,  but  the  lowering  of 
rivers  so  noticeably  as  to  interfere  with  navigation  is 
particularly  emphasized.  The  upper  Rhine  and  the 
Elbe  contain  less  water  than  ever  before,  and  the  Seine 
and  all  the  rivers  of  France  are  shrinking  in  volume 
steadily.  This  has  gone  so  far  that  two  congresses  have 
been  held,  one  in  1902  and  one  in  1903,  to  consider  a  pro- 
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gramme  of  forestry  reform  which  should  put  an  end  to 
lawless  wood-cutting  and  tend  to  restore  internal  navi- 
gation. The  author  points  out  that  the  primeval  forests 
of  Russia,  Finland,  and  northern  Sweden  are* so  diffi- 
cult of  access  that  their  supplies  will  scarcely  relieve 
the  pressure,  which  is  growing  stronger  and  stronger, 
on  the  cultivated  forests  of  Spain,  France,  Switzerland, 
and  Germany.  He  urges  that  immediate  action  is  ne- 
cessary, and,  since  the  danger  is  a  world-wide  one,  calls 
for  an  international  congress,  with  delegates  em  powered 
by  their  governments  to  plan  and  carry  through  a  dras- 
tic programme  of  reform. 

The  Petroleum  Famine  in  Russia.— The  con- 
sequences of  the  recent  fires  at  Baku  are  now  felt  in  the 
oil  industry  in  the  Caucasus.  In  1904,  says  VIllMBira- 
tion  (Paris),  fifteen  million  quintals  of  naphtha  were 
produced,  while  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  year 
1905  the  production  fell  short  of  that  figure  by  six  mil- 
lion quintals.  Since  the  September  riots  the  public 
has  not  been  informed  of  the  progress  of  the  oil  famine, 
but  some  idea  may  be  formed  by  scanning  the  current 
prices.  At  Bakov,  the  price  of  petroleum  never  ex- 
ceeded 17  kopecks  the  16  kilos,  and  long  ago  the  price 
fell  to  7  kopecks.  Its  price  in  that  section  to-day  (early 
March)  is  21  kopecks,  while  at  Nizhni  Novgorod  it  brings 
30  kopecks.  The  naval  outfitters,  ship-owners,  and 
manufacturers  of  the  Volga,  who  use  oil  as  a  producer 
of  motor  force,  are  now  talking  of  burning  coal,  and 
certain  railroad  lines  have  substituted  coal  for  oil ;  but 
the  lack  of  wagons  suitable  for  carrying  such  quanti- 
ties of  coal  as  would  be  required  make  such  substitu- 
tion difficult,  if  not  impossible.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
bureau  of  statistics  of  the  industries  of  Baku,  while 
it  estimates  the  deficit  at  twenty -seven  millions  of 
rubles,  thinks  that  the  well-owners  have  such  a  enor- 
mous capital  thaLthe  disastrous  effects  of  the  fires  may 
be  so  well  remedied  that  there  will  be  no  appreciable 
suffering. 

Automobiles  in  Italy.— Senator  P.  Manfrin,  in 
the  Italia  Modema  (Rome),  expresses  himself  very 
strongly  as  to  the  unwisdom  of  the  tax  on  automobiles 
which  has  just  been  voted  in  Italy.  He  claims  that 
there  is  no  country  which  would  be  benefited  more 
than  Italy  by  an  extensive  use  of  self-propelled  vehicles, 
both  for  public  and  private  use,  and  feels  that  in  taxing 
them  the  Italian  Government  has  been  catering  to  an 
ignorant  and  prejudiccxl  dislike  for  them  among  the 
lower  classes  and  has  killed  the  goose  that  might  have 
laid  a  golden  egg  for  the  country.  He  makes  the  cus- 
tomary claim  that  the  manufacture,  care,  and  repair  of 
them  would  furnish  a  new  industry  for  Italian  work- 
men, but  his  strongest  arguments  arise  from  the  pe- 
culiar condition  of  Italy  in  regard  to  means  of  trans- 
portation.* There  are  few  countries  which  need  more 
to  be  held  close  together  in  every  way  possible  in  an  in- 
timate acquaintance,  each  region  with  the  other,  so 
that  an  actual  and  real  homogeneity  may  succeed  to 
theoretical  political  unity.  The  railroad,  usually  the 
means  for  facilitating  intercourse,  arfeof  comparatively 
little  value  for  this  purpose,  since  they  connect  great 
centers  of  population  with  one  another,  and  leave  un- 
touched and  deserted  multitudes  of  century-old  villages 
that  are  not  near  their  line.    On  the  one  hand,  travel- 


ers and  tourists  passing  from  one  city  to  another  on  a 
rapid  train  gain  an  acquaintance  with  the  country  of 
little  more  real  value  than  that  obtained  by  watchiog 
lantern-slide  pictures  of   the  same  locality.    On  the 
other  hand,  villages  and  small  towns  off  the  railroad 
perish  of  isolation,  and  have  literally  no  means  of  regu- 
lar and  easy  communication  with  the  out«r  world. 
Native  industries  die  because  difficulty  of  transporta- 
tion makes  it  impossible  for  them  to  compete  with 
city  factories,  and  the  country  populace  in  remote  re- 
gions is  lapsing  into  barbarism.    The  railroad  is  re- 
sponsible for  this  state  of  things,  since  it  has  super 
seded  the  stage-coach,  which  could  and  did  penetrate 
much  more  widely  through  the  country.    Moreover, 
the  railroad  has  drawn  off  traffic  from  its  old  natural 
lines  to  certain  narrow  and  rigidly  fixed  routes.    Sena- 
tor Manfrin  draws  a  vivid  picture  of  the  awakening  to 
life  that  has  taken  place  in  some  of  the  deserted  and 
sleepy  old  towns  simply  by  the  passage  through  them 
of  touring  automobiles,  with  the  various  needs  and  de- 
sires of  the  tourists,  and  by  the  cont-act  with  the  outer 
world  which  has  come  in  this  way.    He  points  out  that 
excellent  old-established  roads  would  make  it  entirely 
possible  to  organize  some  system  of   public  service. 
This  would  counteract  the  tendency  to  condense  popu- 
lation in  the  cities,  and  might  revive  home  and  native 
industries  of  various  kinds ;  but  particularly  the  free 
use  of  the  automobile  (now  checked  by  a  tax  on  them) 
might  have  covered  Italy  with  a  fiexible  network  of 
lines  of  communication,  have  aroused  the  desolate  dis- 
tricts of  "dead  Italy,"  have  civilized  the  wild  regions  of 
"barbarous  Italy,**  and  have  been  of  incalculable  bene- 
fit in  breaking  down  among  the  common  people  the 
barriers  of  provincial  ignorance  of  Italy  as  a  whole. 

A  Useftil  Moroccan  Tree.  — In  La  Nature  of 
February  10  one  of  the  principal  articles  is  by  Lou^ 
Gtontil  on  the  argan  tree  of  Morocco.  This  tree,  which 
is  characteristic  of  southern  Morocco,  has  been  a  matter 
or  interest  to  both  botanists  and  explorers.  It  was  firsA 
mentioned  by  Leo  Africanus  in  1510.  It  was  later  de- 
scribed by  LinuflBus,  and  still  later  more  i>erfectlj- 
described  by  other  authors.  It  is  an  evergreen  tree  of 
the  general  appearance  of  the  olive,  reaching  a  height 
not  commonly  exceeding  six  feet.  It  fiowers  in  May 
and  June,  and  has  a  greenish-yellow  fruit.  The  tree  i* 
absolutely  unknown  outside  of  southern  Morocco,  and 
even  there  its  distribution  is  strictly  limited.  It  is 
closely  allied  to  a  tree  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Canaries 
and  both  are  evidently  vestiges  of  a  tropical  flora  whidh 
was  once  widely  extended  in  this  latitude.  The  anthor 
then  gives  in  detail  the  distribution  of  the  argan  tree. 
and  contends  that  this  limited  distribution  is  deter- 
mined by  conditions  of  temperature  and  moisture  Tfa« 
tree  is  of  great  importance  to  the  inhabitants  of  Mo 
rocco.  The  wood  is  hard  and  compact,  but  is  used  by 
the  people  principally  for  fuel.  The  leaves  serve  for 
the  food  of  various  ruminants,  but  horses,  mule&,  az»d 
asses  refuse  to  eat  them.  The  fruit  is  used  for  food  for 
animals,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  an  oil  which  forxrrs 
one  of  the  chief  articles  of  food  for  the  poorer  people. 
The  oil  is  manufactured  in  the  most  primitive  way, 
and  the  author,  in  closing,  suggests  that  it  would  be  a 
useful  piece  of  work  to  contrive  an  easier  way  of  manu- 
facturing this  valuable  product 
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NOTES  ON  RECENT  AMERICAN  PUBLICATIONS. 


TRAVELERS'  IMPRESSIONS. 

IT  is  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  the  edu- 
cated American  frequently  knows  less  about  the 
great  continent  to  the  south  of  us  than  he  knows  about 
Europe,  Asia,  or  even  Africa.    If  such  ignorance  has 
been   inexcusable    in 
the  past  it  is  more  so 
now,   in  view  of  the 
developments  sure  to 
follow  the  construc- 
tion of  an  isthmian 
canal    under  Ameri- 
can auspices.    It  is  to 
pat  us  all  in  touch 
with  South  American 
lands  and  peoples  and 
opportunities   that 
Mr.  Charles  M.  Pep- 
per has  written  his  en- 
tertaining   and  use- 
ful   volume  entitled 
"-  Panama  to  Patago- 
nia" (Chicago :  A.  C.  charles  m.  pepper. 
McClurg  &  Co.).  His 

specific  aim  in  this  work  is  to  describe  the  effect  of 
the  canal  on  the  industrial  and  commercial  develop- 
ment of  the  West  Coast  countries,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
discerned  at  the  present  time.  Mr.  Pepper  is  saturated 
with  his  subject.  For  years,  as  a  member  of  the  Pan- 
American  Railway  Committee,  he  has  made  it  his  busi- 
ness to  study  trade  routes  and  conditions  with  particu- 
lar reference  to  the  progress  of  the  West  Coast.  No 
American  is  better  equipped  for  the  task  of  acquaints 
irig  his  countrymen  with  the  essential  facts  of  the  pres- 
ent situation  in  those  countries.  His  book  is  timely 
a,nd  important. 

Mr.  Thomas  F.  Millard,  the  war  correspondent  and 
traveler,  has  attained  a  world-wide  reputation  as  per- 
haps the  leading  ex- 
ponent among  Eng- 
lish speaking  men  of 
the  modern  critical 
attitude  toward  Ja- 
pan. Mr.  Millard 
voices  this  criticism 
unreservetlly  in  his 
book  on  "The  New 
Far  East"  (Scrib- 
uers).  Americans 
who  have  read  little 
in  recent  years  con- 
cerning Japan  that 
has  not  been  eulogis- 
tic, if  not  flattering, 
in  tone  will  find  in 
THOMAS  r.  MiLLAiiD.  Mr.    Millard^s   chap- 

ters an  effective  prea- 
^rit-c^t^ion  of  the  other  side  of  the  shield.  The  material 
iiAS  toeen  gathered  during  the  past  six  years,  covering 
ttie  entire  period  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  of  which 
tlie  sbXithor  was  an  interested  spectator. 


"The  Philippine  Experiences  of  an  American 
Teacher,"  by  William  B.  Freer  (Scribners),  is  not 
merely  what  might  be  expected  from  its  title,— an  ac- 
count of  the  Philippine  school  system,— but  it  is  even 
more  important  as  a  revelation  of  Filipino  character. 
It  deals  with  the  familiar,  common  life  in  the  islands, 
and  shows  how  American  educational  methods  are 
being  adapted  to  native  conditions. 

Mr.  H.  Fielding  Hall's  study  "A  People  at  School »» 
(Macmillan)  is  a  monograph  on  the  Burmese,  the  result 
of  a  number  of  years*  residence  in  Burma. 

BIOQRAPHICAL  STUDIES. 

A  very  important  biography,  that  of  the  late  Arch- 
bishop Temple,  has  just  appeared  in  two  volumes,  im- 
ported from  London  by  the  Macmillans.  It  is  en- 
titled "The  Memoirs  of  Archbishop  Temple,  by  Seven 
Friends,"  and  is  edited  by  E.  G.  Sandford,  Archdeacon 
of  Exeter.  Dr.  Frederick  Temple  was  one  of  those  char- 
acters which  belong,  not  only  to  their  own  generation. 


THE  LATE  DR.  FREDERICK  TEMPLE. 

but  to  all  time.  Not  only  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, but  the  strong,  virile,  statesman-like  personality, 
have  left  a  legacy  of  character  that  cannot  be  spared. 
Dr.  Sandford  declares  that  the  work  is  not  a  memoir  in 
reality,  but  a  series  of  records  of  a  career.  The  work 
presents  Dr.  Temple  as  **a  man  with  a  conscience  like 
steel  and  with  the  driving  energy  of  a  dynamo."  Al- 
though a  virile  man,  he  retained  the  heart  of  a  child, 
and  now,  says  Dr.  Sandff|i|jtiy^(?<a9<fc^©0^4air  of 
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perpetual  spring  blows  around  the  old  man's  grave." 
The  volumes  are  illustrated  with  several  photogravures 
and  half-tones. 

** Lincoln,  Master  of  Men**  (Boston  :  Houghton,  Mif- 
flin &  Co.)i  is  a  character  study  by  Alonzo  Rothschild, 
who  has  made  diligent 
use  of  all  the  biograph- 
ical materials  at  hand, 
for  the  sole  purpose  of 
presenting  the  martyr- 
President  in  this  sin- 
gle aspect  of  individual 
power  over  his  fellows 
in  all  the  relations  in 
which  his  lot  was  cast, 
from  the  early  back- 
woods days  to  the  final 
scenes  of  his  life  in  the 
White  House. 

Mrs.  Henry  Faw- 
cett's  "Five  Famous 
French  Women"  (Cas- 

sell)  is  an   illustrated  al.onzo  Rothschild. 

study  of  Joan  of  Arc  ; 

Liouise  of  Savoy ;  Margaret  of  Angoul6me ;  Jeanne 
d' Albert,  Queen  of  Navarre;  and  R^nte  of  France, 
Duchess  of  Ferrara. 

LITERARY  CRITICISM. 

This  is  a  day  of  studies  of  literature  rather  (at  least, 
so  the  pessimist  would  say)  than  of  the  production  of 
literature.  At  any  rate,  there  is  an  increasing  number 
of  volumes  coming  from  the  press  in  which  the  great 
literary  masterpieces  of  all  tongues  and  ages  are  ana- 
lyzed and  dissected.  Dr.  Theodore  W.  Hunt's  "Litera- 
ture :  Its  Principles  and  Problems  "  (Funk  &  Wagnalls), 
is  a  very  careful,  analytical  study  of  the  foundations, 
problems,  spirit,  types,  and  tendencies  of  literature. 
Dr.  Hunt  has  used  his  position  as  professor  of  English 
at  Princeton  to  write  a  number  of  books  on  English 
literature,  and  this  present  one  is  largely  the  "  precipi- 
tate "  of  his  studies.  His  aim,  he  declares,  is  to  inter- 
pret literature  so  that  it  may  take  its  place  among  the 
disciplinary  studies  in  our  schools  and  colleges.  As  may 
be  readily  inferred,  Dr.  Hunt  leans  more  toward  the  in- 
terpretation of  literature  as  a  science  than  as  an  art. 

Mr.  James  B.  Smi ley's  "  Manual  of  American  Litera- 
ture "  (American  Book  Company)  is  more  of  a  literary 
primer  than  Dr.  Hunt's  work.  The  treatmient  is  bio- 
graphical rather  than  critical,  and  there  are  suggestions 
for  reading,  with  bibliographical  notes  and  other  help- 
ful supplementary  matter. 

Mr.  Leon  H.  Vincent's  "American  Literary  Masters" 
(Houghton,  Mifflin)  is  a  series  of  monographs  on 
nineteen  American  authors,  covering  the  period  from 
1809  to  I860,— Irviug's  "Knickerbocker"  to  Ike  Marvel's 
"  Reveries  of  a  Bachelor."  Mr.  Vincent's  experience  as 
a  lecturer  on  literary  subjects  has  given  him  an  insight 
into  popular  needs,  and  his  style  is  easy  and  graceful. 

Two  volumes  on  German  literature  consider  it  from 
different  standpoints.  George  Brandes,  in  his  series  of 
six  volumes  on  "Main  Currents  in  Nineteenth-Century 
Literature,"  considers,  in  Volume  VI.,  "Young  Ger- 
many." This  series,  translated  from  the  Danish,  is  is-  • 
sued  in  this  country  by  the  Macmillan  Company.  Dr. 
Brandes  treats  the  subject  in  its  larger  aspects,  litera- 
ture, in  his  conception,  being  an  interpretation  of  na- 
tional lif^.    He  therefore  considers  the  political  *— *^ 


ground  against  which  the  young  German  writers  of  the 
past  and  present  century  have  written.  Dr.  Otto  Heller's 
"Studies  in  Modern  Literature"  (Ginn),  on  the  other 
hand,  is  an  attempt  to  aid  in  making  the  Gennjin  aod 
American  peoples  better  acquainted  each  with  the  lite- 
rature of  the  other.  His  aim  has  been,  he  says,  not  to 
con.struct  a  general  guide-book,  but  to  show,  "in  a  series 
of  unconstrained  monographs,  the  cliief  aspects  of  luod- 
ern  German  literature."  His  subjects  are  three :  Suder- 
mann,  Hauptmann,  and  the  German  women  writers  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  have  issued,  in  an  attractive  voV 
ume,  the  "Famous  Introductions  to  Shakespeare's 
Plays,"  by  the  notable  editors  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, edited,  with  introduction  and  various  notes  hy 
Dr.  Beverley  Warner,  author  of  "English  History  in 
Shakespeare's  Plays"  and  other  works  of  Shakespeare- 
ana.  A  portrait  of  Nicholas  Rowe,  the  first  Shake- 
speare editor,  is  used  as  a  frontispiece. 

Two  literary  biographies  of  men  living  at  about  the 
same  time, — one  in  England  and  one  in  this  conntryt- 
add  variety  to  the  number  of  literary  studies  aforesaid. 
Mr.  Albert  Henry  Smyth's  "Writings  of  Benjamin 
Franklin"  has  reached  its  sixth  volume  (Macmillan). 
The  latest  volume  includes  the  period  from  1773  to  1775. 
It  is  illustrated  in  photogravure.  The  other  work  is 
Mr.  Andrew  Lang's  "Sir  Walter  Scott,"  in  the  series  of 
"Literary  Lives"  (Scribners).  Mr.  Lang  freely  admits 
that  he  has  done  little  more  than  attempt  to  compress 
the  essence  of  Lockhart's  great  "Life  of  Scott"  into 
small  space,  with  a  few  additions  from  other  sources. 

Two  volumes  of  "Mark  Twain's  Library  of  Humor" 
have  been  issued  by  the  Harpers.  These  consist  of  se- 
lections from  American  humor  written  during  the  paf^ 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  the  two  volumes  already  is- 
sued are  under  the  titles  "Men  and  Things"  and 
"Women  and  Things."    They  are  illustrated. 

ESSAYS  IN  SOCIOLOGY  AND  POLITICS. 
One  of  the  timely  books  of  the  spring  is  a  volnroe 
entitled  "  The  Heart  of  the  Railroad  Problem,"  by  Pn>f. 
Frank  Parsons  (Boston  :  Little,  Brown  &  Co.).    Tbi* 
is  a  study  of  railroad  discriminations  as  they  are  prac- 
tised in  the  United  States.    The  author  has  closely 
followed  the  revelations  recently  made  before  the  In- 
terstate Commerce 
Commission,  the 
committees    of   Cod- 
gress,  and  investigat- 
ing committees  in 
several  of  the  Stat*^ 
and  has  incorporated 
in  his  book  the  salknt 
points  in   this  gn^^ 
mass  of  testimony 
Professor    Parson* 
has  not  confined  hi« 
investigations  to  tt< 
United  Suites,   how 
ever,  but  has  trareW 
much    in     Kuropeaa 
countries,  and  bU 

PROF.  FRANK  PARSONS.  book   COUtAlns    DOC  !» 

few  suggej¥Uve  hint* 
from  foreign  experience  as  to  proposed  remedies  ^* 
American  evils.  So  carefully  is  his  book  edited  up 
to  the  news  of  the  day  that  it  refers  to  the  : 


to  tne  news  oi  tiie  day  tnat  it  reiers  to  tne  recent  coar 
carrying  decision  of  the  United  States  SnpreiD^  Qoaxi,     I 
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and  deals  with  President  Hadley's   criticism  of  the 
Hepburn  bill,  published  in  February,  last. 

Prof.  Hugo  Richard  Meyer's  treatise  on  "  Municipal 
Ownership  in  Great  Britain  "  (Macmillan)  gives  the  re- 
sults of  the  author's  examination  of  the  actual  working 
of  the  public  regulation  and  the  government  ownership 
and  oi)eration  of  the  railway,  the  telegraph,  the  street 
railway,  the  electric  light,  the  electric-power  plant,  and 
the  telephone.  Professor  Meyer's  conclusions  are  dis- 
tinctly unfavorable  to  municipal  ownership,  and  some 
of  his  observations  would  go  to  show  that  government 
control  of  the  so-called  public- service  industries  forms  a 
real  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  such  undertakings. 

Dr.  Murray  S.  Wild  man's  study  of  "  Money  Inflation 
in  the  United  States  "  (Putnams)  is  mainly  an  analysis 
of  those  forces,  both  psychological  and  economic,  which 
have  brought  about  the  cheap-money  delusions  of  past 
years.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  success  and  ex- 
tension of  Western  development  have  beeji  i^  each  case 
followed  by  economic  depressions,  during  which  there 
have  arisen  demands  for  radical  changes  in  our  mone- 
tary system.  The  writer  of  this  work  is  tiot  primarily 
concerned  with  the  economic  fallacies  in  the.se  periodic 
delusions,  but  rather  with  the  underlying  causes  of  the 
delusions  themselves.  He  has  made  an  interesting  con- 
tribution to  our  economic  history.  . 

Mr.  J.  Hampden  Dougherty  has  written  a  history  of 
•*The  Electoral  System  of  the  United  States"  (Put- 
nams), meaning  by  electoral  system  the  provisions  for 
the  election  of  a  President  and  Vice-President.  The 
work  contains  a  full  discussion  of  the  constitutional 
provisions,  the  electoral  commission  bill  of  1877,  the 

cases  determined  un- 
der it,  and  the  chief 
objections  to  the  sys- 
tem as  it  stands,  and 
the  proposed  amend- 
ments. As  an  histori- 
cal treatise  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  electoral 
count  this  volume  has 
a  unique  value. 

A  number  of  polit- 
ical and  sociological 
essays  published  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years 
by  M.  Jean  Jaur^s, 
the  famous  Frepch 
Socialist,  in  his  organ 
M.  jAURbi.  VHumanitie^  have 

been  collected  and 
t  i-anslated,  with  an  introduction  by  Mildred  Minturn 
(-F^atiiams),  under  the  title   "Studies  in    Socialism." 
'^Tliile  the  essays  3eal,  primarily,  with  questions  of 
TTie>t:liod  in  achieving  a  socialistic  triumph  in  France, 
t:tieiT  references  and  general  scope  are  fundamental 
A^nd    universal.    M.  Jaurfes  is  probably  the  most  con- 
^|:>ioTious  and  perhaps  the  strongest  personality  in  the 
^r^t^ch  politics  of  the  present,  and  the  part  played 
y>^  socialism  in  European  politics  at  the  present  day  is 
^xxfG'<^^^^^  justification  for  the   presentation  of  these 
i^t;xx<^^cs  in  English. 

Tt>e'^olun)eof**Studie8in  American  TradeUnionism" 
C^p£o1^^  edited  by  Prof.  Jacob  H.  Hollander  and  Dr.  George 
j^  ;0^mett,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University!  contains  a 
li^T^^  amount  of  suggestive  material  gathered  in  the 
^^3^x  r^»«  of  an  investigation  begun  several  years  ago  by  the 
^*^^^^i3omic  Seminary  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
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SCIENTIFIC  TREATISES. 


A  second  edition  of  Hugo  de  Yries'  *^  Species  and 
Varieties :  Their  Origin  and  Mutation,"  corrected  and 
revised,  has  been  imported  from  Loudon  by  the  Open 
Court  Publishing  Company.  This  series  of  lectures, 
originally  delivered  at  the  University  of  California  by 
Dr.  de  Vries  (who,  it  will  be  remembered,  holds  the 
chair  of  botany  in  the  University  of  Amsterdam),  have 
been  edited  by  Dr.  D.  T.  MacDougal,  director  of  the  De- 
partment of  Botanical  Research  at  the  Carnegie  Insti- 
tution in  Washington.  Some  months  ago  (in  Septem- 
ber, last),  in  our  "Leading  Articles  of  the  Mouth" 
department,  an  exposition  of  Professor  de  Vries'  views 
was  given.    This  volume  elaborates  the  thesis  there  laid 

down.  The  work  will 
probably  remain  a 
monumental  contri- 
bution to  the  modern 
literature  on  the  de- 
velopment of  Darwin- 
ism, with  particular 
application  to  the  veg- 
etable kingdom.  An 
excellent  portrait  of 
Professor  de  Vries  is 
the  frontispiece  of  the 
Tjresent  edition. 

A    comprehensive 
study  of  "Mental  and 
Moral  Heredity  in 
Royalty  "(Holt)  is  the 
FKEDERTCK  ADAMS  WOODS.  rcsult  of  Dr.  Fred- 

erick Adams  Woods* 
statistical  analysis  of  the  "breeding  of  kings"  in  Eu- 
rope. Dr.  Wooils  is  lecturer  in  biology  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology.  In  this  study, 
which   is   largely   statistical   and  ldlagrammatiC|    he 
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has  considered  all  the  ancestors  of  the  present  King 
of  England^  on  both  sides,  for  four  generations,  their 
descendants,  their  wives  and  ancestors  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  graded  these,  according  to  the  opinions  of 
historians  and  biographers,  into  ten  grades  of  intelli- 
gence and  morality.  He  thus  treats  832  persons,  con- 
nected with  all  the  royal  houses  of  Europe,  considering 
altogether,  directly  and  indirectly,  more  than  8,000  per- 
sons. His  general  verdict  on  the  house  of  Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha  is  that  **it  is  the  cleanest  and  best  pedigree  to  be 
found  in  all  royalty,  and  its  influence  on  European  his- 
tory has  come  to  be  very  great,  since  its  very  merits  have 
entitled  it  to  several  thrones."  The  volume  is  illus- 
trated with  many  portraits. 

DISCUSSIONS  OF  RELIGION. 

Dr.  Otto  Pfleiderer's  "Christian  Origins,"  a  series  of 
public  lectures  delivered  at  the  University  of  Berlin, 
has  been  translated  by  Dr.  Daniel  Huebsch  and  pub- 
lished in  book  form  by  B.  W.  Huebsch  (New  York). 
Dr.  Pfleiderer  is  one  of  the  most  eminent  Protestant 
theologians  and  philosophers,  a  publicist  and  editor  of 
wide  fame.  In  these  lectures  he  has  endeavored  to 
point  out  to  Christian  believers  how  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  ephemeral  and  the  permanent  truth  in  early 
Christianity. 

A  trenchant  study  of  the  modern  conception  of 
Christ  ("The  Twentieth  Century  Christ")  comes  from 
the  press  of  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard,  ascribed  to  Paul 
Karishka,  which  the  publishers  admit  is  a  pseudonym. 
The  keynote,  the  author  claims,  is  "religious  justice, 
based  on  fair-minded  research." 

OTHER  NEW  BOOKS. 

A   book   of   excellent  coun.sel  to  mothers  is  Mrs. 
Margaret  E.  Sangster's  little  volume  entitled  "Radi 
ant  Motherhood "  (Indianapolis :   Bobbs-Merrill).    No 
mother  indoctrinated  with  the  ideals  set  forth  by  Mrs. 
Sangster  can  go  far 
astray  in  the  rearing 
of   a   family.    There 
are  chapters  on  "The 

Materqal  Attitude," 
"The  Child  and  Reli- 
gious Training," 
"Outdoor  Life  and 
Pets,"  "A  Mother's 
Conversation," 
"When  the  Children 
Marry,"  and  twenty 
other  specific  topics 
in  which  every  moth- 
er of  children  is  inter- 
ested. The  tone  of  the 
book  is  aggressively 
optimistic.  mrs.  margaket  e.  sangster. 

A  scholarly  and 
detailed  presentation  of  Gerrrian  universities  and  uni- 
versity study,  written  three  years  ago  by  Professor 
(Philosophy,  University  of  Berlin)  Friedrich  Paulsen, 
has  been  translated  (Scribner?)  by  Professor  Frank 
Thilly,  of  Princeton,  and  Mr.  William  W.  Elwang. 
Professor  Paulsen  aims  to  '^ive  a  .systematic  account 
I  of  the  nature,  functions,  organization,  and  historical 
achievement  of  the  Gerrian  university.  He  defends 
the  Grerman  system  against  the  counterclaims  of  the 


English  and  French  systems,  and  daborates  his  thesis 
with  the  thoroughness  and  detail  characteristic  of  a 
German  professor.  The  translated  edition,  includbg 
bibliography  and  index,  fills  450  pages. 

A  charmingly  written  volume  descriptive  of  some 
sports  and  adventures  "in  many  seas  with  spear  and 
rod,"  is  Mr.  Charles  Frederick  Holder's  "The  Log  of  a 
Sea  Angler  "  (Houghton,  Mifflin).  Mr.  Holder  is  per- 
haps the  best- known  living  American  writer  on  fishing. 

Not  only  is  he  a  mas- 
ter of  his  craft  and 
of  his  art,  but  he  can 
spin  a  good  yarn.  He 
vouches  for  the  liter- 
al and  artistic  truth 
of  these  "fish  sto- 
ries," and  hopes  thai 
they  will  be  "sugges- 
tive of  fair  play  to 
the  sea  fishers,  .  . 
and  in  one  sense  a 
plea  to  the  inexperi- 
enced angler  never  to 
kill  a  fish  that  he  can 
not  use." 

A  third  edition, 
CHARLES  F.  HQLDKB.  revised  and  enlarged, 

of  "The  Young  Folks 
Cyclopedia  of  Common  Things,"  by  John  Denison  Cham- 
plin,  has  just  been  issued  by  Henry  Holt.  Dr.  Cham 
plin's  cyclopedias  for  youug  folks  have  achieved  such  h 
signal  success  and  are  so  well  known  that  further  com- 
ment on  this  edition  is  unnecessary.  It  ought  to  be 
said,  however,  that  this  has  been  entirely  recast  and 
brought  down  to  date.  It  is  satisfactorily  illustrated 
"Black's  Medical  Dictionary"  (London:  Adamaa-i 
Charles  Black  ;  New  York  :  Macmillan)  has  just  h«:v 
reissued  in  enlarged  and  revised  form,  under  the  editor 
ship  of  Dr.  John  D.  Comrie.  There  are  over  thm 
hundred  and  fifty  illustrations  in  the  text. 

Another  of  the  excellent  compilations  by  Esther 
Singleton  is  "Holland  as  Seen  and  Described  by  Gre«; 
Writers"  (Dodd,  Mead).  The  volume  is  illustrated  i:: 
half- tone. 

It  is  almost  half  a  century  since  Cyrus  W.  Field  un- 
dertook the  formation  of  the  first  Atlantic  cable  com- 
pany. The  record  of  the  early  experiments,  repeats- 
failures,  and  final  triumph  of  that  enterprise  is  alrw^T 
a  half -forgotten  tale.  It  is  well  that  the  present  grr 
eration  should  be  reminded  of  the  difficult  pioneer  wcrk 
that  was  done  by  Field  in  America  and  by  Charles  TiK*^ 
Bright  in  England.  The  whole  story  is  told  in  tt.- 
smallest  possible  compass  in  a  little  volume  by  Charfc* 
Bright  (Appleton),  which  we  commend  as  an  antbMr.' 
tative  account  of  the  whole  dramatic  episode. 

"How  to  Prepare  for  Europe "  (Dodd,  MeadA  i>  ^ 
useful  little  manual  intended  as  a  "guide-book  bef^^ 
hand  "  in  an  historical,  literary,  and  artistic  irmv,  p^ 
pared  with  maps,  illustrations,  and  chronologiciU  tab>» 
by  H.  A.  Guerber.  It  is  meant  as  an  aid  for  prelimia*-" 
studies  and  traveling  arrangements  even  before  ^'^ 
ticket  is  bought. 

In  Heath's  "Modern  Language  Series "  there  bas  py* 
been  issued  the  "M6thode  H6nin,"  a  study  in  Fre^'-^  ^ 
for  beginners  in  private  or  public  schools,  prep^J^  •' 
Dr.  B.  L.  H6nin,  of  the  University  of  Paris. 
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Coi>>Tlifht,  19^3.  by  Cline>lin»t. 

THE   HON.   JOSEPH   G.    CANNON. 

(On  Monday,  May  7,  the  Hon.  Joseph  G.  Cannon,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  at  Washington,  peached 
the  age  of  seventy.  The  event  was  celebrated  by  the  great  body  over  which  he  presides,  and  the  occasioD 
took  the  form  of  a  reception  which  brought  together  probably  the  largest  body  of  public  men  in  national 
life  ever  assembled  on  a  similar  occasion  in  America.  It  comprised  the  members  of  both  housea  of  Congress, 
the  President,  Vice-President,  cabinet  officers,  members  of  the  Supreme  Court,  diplomatic  corps,  army  and 
navy  officers,  a  great  number  of  heads  of  bureaus  and  high  government  officials,  and  many  men  from  out- 
side of  Washington,  including  governors  of  States,  journalists,  and  others  prominent  in  affairs.  Mr. Cannon  is 
a  veteran  figure  in  the  House,  having  been  there  for  just  a  third  of  a  century.  As  Speaker,  his  sway  is  mild  bat 
firm,  and  he  is  deservedly  popular.    He  is  a  plain  man  of  the  people,  and  his  ragged  honesty  is  his  beat  trait) 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


In  our  number  for  May  there  ap- 
Year'8 Great  peared  an  article  dealing  with  Cali- 
Eoent.  fornia's  disastrous  earthquake  and 
San  Francisco's  great  fire.  But  necessarily,  at 
the  time  that  article  was  written,  information 
was  not  complete  or  accurate,  and  only  a  gen- 
eral account  could  be  presented.  The  earthquake 
occurred  on  the  18th  of  April,  and  these  pages 
always  close  for  the  press  on  or  about  the  twen- 
tieth day  of  each  month.  The  greatness  of  the 
catastrophe  has  profoundly  iinpressotl  the  whole 
world.  Its  effects  in  many  ways  have  been  felt 
far  away  from  the  immediate  scene,  inasmuch 
as  human  affairs  have  now  become  so  widely  in- 
terrelated. Thus,  the  great  English  and  Scotch 
insurances  companies  were  affected  to  the  extent 
of  many  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  money  mar- 
kets of  all  nations  were  directly  or  indirectly 
concerned  with  various  phases  of  so  colossal  a 
financial  situation  as  was  created  by  the  virtual 
wiping  out  of  one  of  the  great  centers  of  wealth 
and  business  activity.  As  for  California  itself, 
it  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  world  at  large 
can  wholly  appreciate  the  splendid  heroism 
shown  by  the  people  of  that  State  in  the  face 
of  such  paralyzing  calamities. 


Our 


We  beg  to  commend  to  our  readers 
ArtTchHon  Several  terse  and  valuable  contribu- 
Caiifornia.  ^j^^ng  ^hat  appear  in  this  number, 
relating  to  different  phases  of  the  situation.  At 
the  head  of  the  committees  in  San  Francisco 
that  have  to  do  with  financing  the  relief  of  the 
p^jpulation  and  providing  for  the  reconstruction 
of  the  city  is  the  Hon.  James  D.  Phelan,  former- 
ly mayor  of  the  city  and  a  man  of  great  capa- 
city and  high  intelligence.  He  presents  to  the 
country  in  this  number  of  the  Review  an  inspir- 
ing statement  that  will  go  far  to  convince  every 
one  that  San  Francisco  will  have  a  rapid  rebuild- 
ing upon  a  greater  and  finer  scale  than  ever 
before*  President  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  of 
the  University  of  California,  who  has  become 
one  of  San  Francisco's  foremost  public  men, 
presents  a  picture  of  the  catastrophe  and  of  the 
Outlook  that  is,  like  ex-Mayor  Phelan's  state- 


ment, very  reassuring  as  to  the  future  and  lucid 
and  classic  in  its  statement  of  what  has  happened. 
The  Red  Cross  Society  has  cooperated  most  ably 
with  the  local  relief  committee,  and  its  special 
agent  on  the  ground  has  been  Dr.  Edward  T. 
Devine,  of  New  York,  whose  great  ability  as  well 
as  his  oflBcial  position  has  made  him  one  of  the 
marked  men  of  the  emergency.  Dr.  Devine  con- 
tributes tothis  numberan  extensive  andinforming 
account  of  the  whole  organization  of  relief  work 
and  the  steps  taken  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos 
in  a  community  of  almost  half  a  million  people. 

^^^  Inasmuch  as  the  average  reader  has 
Really  been  unable  to  weed  out  from  the 
Happened,  g^^^j^  mass  of  newspaper  reports  a 
clear  and  simple  account  of  what  really  happened 
in  California,  we  have  secured  from  Mr.  Samuel 
E.  Moffett  an  article  which  notes  simply  and  ac- 
curately the  principal  facts  as  to  earthquake  and 
fire.  Finally,  Mr.  Louis  Windmiiller,  an  au- 
thority upon  such  questions,  lias  written  for  us 
an  article  dealing  with  fire-insurance  problems 
as  illustrated  by  San  Francisco's  recent  experi- 
ence. Everybody  to  wliose  lot  it  has  fallen  to 
exercise  authority  in  these  dire  times  on  the 
coast  is  said  to  have  played  his  part  well.  Mayor 
Schmitz  seems  to  have  risen  to  the  emergency, 
and  Governor  Pardee  appears  to  have  done  all 
that  the  head  of  the  State  could  have  accom- 
plislied.  Gen.  A.  W.  Greely,  commanding  the 
Division  of  the  Pacific,  and  Gen.  Frederick 
Funston,  commanding  the  Department  of  Cali- 
fornia, have  made  good  use  of  the  resources  of 
the  army  of  the  United  States,  through  direc- 
tion of  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  War, 
and  with  the  aid  of  appropriations  made  by  Con- 
gress. Mankind  faces  angry  nature  with*won- 
derful  recuperative  power. 

The  Great  ^^  ^^^^  ^®  some  weeks  yet  before  any 
Need       adequate   estimate   can  be  made  of 

of  Relief .  ^i^g  extent  to  which  relief  funds  can 
be  wisely  donated  and  used.  In  the  first  days 
of  the  disaster,  the  openhanded  generosity  of  the 
country  seemed  likely  toJj^gJg^^^i^)0|(3'^j^tC* 
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a  larger  fund  than  the  emergency  required  ;  but 
it  may  turn  out  that  more  will  be  needed  than 
has  yet  been  subscribed.  In  that  case  it  will  re- 
main to  be  seen  whether  or  not  the  sober  and 
deliberate  relief  of  our  unfortunate  fellow-citi- 
zens in  California  is  going  to  be  equal  to  the 
promise  given  in  the  first  impulsive  outpouring 
of  sympathy  and  help.  When  the  forces  of 
economic  life  are  fairly  at  work  again,  and  the 
people  can  find  their  customary  employment,  the 
relief  problem  will  become  easily  manageable. 


Bad  as  the  earthquake  was,  the  whole 
Did  the  country  ought  to  understand  clearly 
Damage.  ^-^^^^  g^jj  Francisco's  chief  disaster 
was  due  to  the  fire.  Thousands,  if  not  millions, 
of  people  have  been  asking  whether  or  not  it 
was  going  to  be  at  all  safe  to  rebuild  San  Fran- 
cisco, in  view  of  its  liability  to  what  the  scientific 
men  call  '' seismic  disturbance."  This  is  really 
something  like  asking  whether  or  not  it  is  wortli 
while  to  build  cities  and  towns  in  Kansas,  Iowa, 
Nebraska,  and  adjacent  States,  because  destruc- 
tive tornadoes  from  time  to  time  visit  that  gen- 
eral region  and  do  local  violence.  As  these  pages 
were  closing  for  the  press,  immense  forest  fires 
were  raging  in  northern  Michigan  and  in  sec- 
tions of  Wisconsin.  A  number  of  villages  and 
towns  were  said  to  have  been  burned,  and  the 
very  considerable  city  of  Escanaba  was  reported 
in  imminent  danger.  Flood,  drought,  fire,  earth- 
quake, volcano,  epidemic,  tornado,  blizzard,  tidal 
wave,  cyclone,  monsoon,  hot  wave, — every  sec- 
tion of  the  land,  sooner  or  later,  suffers  from 


some   visitation   of  nature  that   departs  so  fir 

from  the  normal  as  to  cause  gr 

loss.     The  powers  of  nature  \ 

and  the  possibility  of  some  ex( 

is  a  thing  so  ever-present,   tl 

hazardous  affair  to  be  alive  at 

mile  of  this  lovely  but  harasse 

The  prophet  who  claims  to  ha 

Francisco's  disaster  has  now  f 

the  dreadful  calamity  that  is  tc 

York.     The  fact  is  that  Califc 

as  safe  a  State  to  live   in  as 

equable  climate  and  general 

advantages  which  most  Statei 

under  the  law  of  averages.     O 

financial  losses,  it  may  be  rou[ 

less  than  5  per  cent,  are  due  t 

and  more  than  95  per  cent,  to 

the  above  sentences  were  written, 

the  editor  of  this  magazine 

prominent  gentleman  in  San 

ing  regret  that  first  reports  y 

that  our  article  last  month  o 

quake  damage.     This  telegn 

Communication  with  San  Fr 
Ferryboats  ran  without  cessatio 
buildings  shown  in  your  pictare 
wa.4  damaged  by  earthquake.  Oi 
99  per  cent,  of  San  Francisco's  da 

Tu  M,     /»/^    It  is  true  on  tlie  other  hand,  Irow 

The  New  City  ,  ,  ,  •    -    ,  7^  l 

Must  Be      ever,  that  the  chief  danger  of  etLnh 
Fireproof,     qy^kes  is  that  they  start  conflagr* 
n      tions.     And  San^.Francis^must  bear  thi«  f^^^ 

k.  9  y 
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in  mind  in  times  to  come.     Even  those  Ameri- 
can cities  which  do  not  have  earthquakes  arc 
frightfully  liable  to  sweeping  fires.     Conflagra- 
tions do  not  occur  in  European  cities.     A  big 
fire  in   London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna,  or  any 
other  of  a  hundred  cities  one  might  name  is 
practically  unknown.    We  can  gradually  reduce 
our  fire  risks  to  the  European  basis.     And  San 
Francisco  must  now  lead  the  country  in  devis- 
ing ways  to  baffle  the  fire  fiend.     The  European 
plan  is  to  use  every  possible  precaution  in  the 
construction  of  buildings.    We  must  not  be  con- 
tent to  provide  skillful  means  for  extinguishing 
fires,  but  we  must  stop  building  im flammable 
cities.     San   Francisco  can   and  doubtless  will 
add  enormously  to  the  efficiency  of  its  water 
service,  and  will  also  find  ways  to  build  a  far 
more  fireproof  city  than  the  one  destroyed.     It 
has  been  found  that  steel-framed  buildings  prop- 
erly constructed  can  survive  severe  earthquake 
shocks,  and  capitalists  and  builders  will  in  due 
time  proceed  to  create  the  new  city  with  as  much 
confidence   as   it  is   right   for   men  to  have  in 
human  undertakings.    San  Francisco,  like  every 


OEN    ADOLPHUS  W.  OREELT. 

(CommAnding  Milltar>'  DiWsion  of  the  Pacific.) 

Other  city, — but  no  more  than  the  otliers, — has 
need  to  remember  the  words  of  the  Psalmist  of 
old  :  "  Except  the  Lord  build  the  house,  they 
labor  in  vain  that  build  it.  Except  the  Lord 
keep  the  city,  the  watchman  waketh  but  in  vain." 


QtOf.   FREDERICK  FUN8TON. 

(Cominandlng  Department  of  California.) 


It  is  sometimes  hard  in  the  midst  of 
if  "J  City,     overwhelming  loss   and  calamity  to 

make  plans  for  the  future  on  ideal 
lines.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  true  that  it  some- 
times requires  great  emergencies  to  key  men  up 
to  great  things.  Those  of  us  who  have  studied 
the  plans  of  cities  at  home  and  abroad  have 
always  felt  keenly  the  enormous  mistake  made 
by  Cliicago  after  the  fire  in  failing  to  create  a 
great  open  central  square  as  a  focus  for  the  life 
of  the  city,  with  a  series  of  broad  radial  streets 
leading  from  the  center  to  the  outskirts  in  every 
direction.  What  Paris  was  obliged  to  do  in  the 
period  of  Haussman  reconstruction  by  cutting 
through  solid  masses  of  buildings  in  order  to 
obtain  its  present  convenient  system  of  main 
thoroughfares  Chicago  miglit  readily  have  done 
after  the  fire  on  the  bare  ground.  Much  that 
Chicago  has  tried  to  do  in  recent  years  by  way 
of  recognizing  the  neec^g.^l^^^^^j^^to^glis 
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could  liave  been  done  far  better  and  at  practi- 
cally no  expense  if  there  had  been  wisdom,  fore- 
sight, and  public  spirit  shown  in  the  rebuilding 
period.  The  immense  superiority  of  European 
cities  over  American  is  due  very  largely  to  the 
way  in  which  the  foreign 
cities  are  laid  out.  Our  own 
national  capital,  Washing- 
ton, is  now  developing  splen- 
didly, and  its  beauty  is  in 
great  part  due  to  the  fact 
tliat  it  was  laid  out  in  a  scien- 
tific way  by  a  French  en- 
gineer before  any  buildings 
whatsoever  were  erected. 
There  are  now  on  foot  some 
important  further  projects 
for  the  perfection  of  the 
main  plan  of  Washington, 
but  these  are  relatively  easy 
of  accomplishment,  because 
they  fall  in  with  the  original 
plan.  Their  need,  in  fact, 
is  chiefly  due  to  the  errors 
of  those  who  at  a  subse- 
quent period  violated  the 
lines  originally  laid  down. 


San  Francisco  has  now  a  rare  oppor- 
Burnham  tuuity  to  rebuild  itself  upon  a  gcien- 
Project.  ^j^^  ground  plan.  By  an  extraor- 
dinary coincidence,  there  already  exists  a  very 
important  and  elaborate  plan  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  this  very  city.  The  plan  w^as  pubhshed 
last  year  in  pursuance  of  a  project  entered  upjon 
early  in  the  year  1904.  A  committee  of  promi- 
nent citizens,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Hon. 
James  D.  Piielan,  formed  an  association  for  ibe 
improvement  and  adornment  of  San  Francisco. 
Nothing  revolutionary  was  then  contempl&t^i'd. 
but  it  was  desired  to  promote  from  time  to  time 
everything  that  would  make  the  city  a  more  desir- 
able and  attractive  place.  As  a  preliminary,  a 
well-known  Chicago  architect,  Mr.  Daniel  H. 
Burnham,  was  invited  to  "direct  and  execute  a 
practical  and  comprehensive  plan  for  the  im- 
provement and  adornment  of  the  city  similar  to 
the  plans  prepared  under  his  direction  for  Wash- 
ington, Cleveland,  Chicago,  and  Manila."  Mr. 
Burnham  is  best  known  to  the  country  and  the 
world  at  large  as  the  architect  cliiefly  respon- 
sible for  the  creation  of  that  unsurpassed  dream 
of  beauty,  the  White  City,  as  the  Columbian 
Exposition  at  Chicago  was  very  fittingly  termed. 
Mr.  Burnham  accepted  the  invitation,  went  to 
San  Francisco,  gave  his  services  gratuitously, 
allowing  the  committee  to  supply  liim  with  am- 
ple assistance,  and  the  results  of  his  study  were 
embodied  in  a  report  submitted  to  the  mayor 
and  board  of  supervisors,  and  published  by  the 
city  itself  as  an  oflBcial  document,  last  year. 
The  various  suggestions  make  up  a  marvelous 
combination  of  the  practical  and  the  ideal.  The 
report  did  not,  of  course,  contemplate  a  ialmh 


TIXEORAPH  HTLLh  SAN  rRANCISOO, 
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rasa^  for  nobody  could  have  calculated  upon  so 
sweeping  ^  fire.  It  merely  proposed  a  series  of 
reforms  of  the  street  system,  and  of  embellish- 
ments for  different  parts  of  the  town,  that  could 
in  any  case  have  been  gradually  brought  into 
existence.  The  conditions  left  by  the  fire  would 
seem  to  make  it  possible,  not  only  to  do  many 
of  the  things  proposed  by  Mr.  Burnham,  but  to 
do  even  more.  The  Burnham  plan  calls  for  an 
open,  circular,  central  space  as  a  civic  center, 
from  which  new  radial  streets  should  add  tathe 
facilities  provided  by  the  highways  already  in 
existence.  San  Francisco  has  many  hills  and 
eminences,  and  the  Burnham  report  shows  how 
these  can  be  best  managed  as  respects  streets 
and  the  placing  of  buildings.  Nothing  would 
do  more  to  advertise  the  pluck  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  to  dazzle  the  world  with  the  bril- 
liance and  recuperative  power  of  that  commu- 
nity than  a  sweeping  adoption  of  radical  street 
reforms  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Burnham 
and  a  group  of  competent  San  Francisco  archi- 
tects and  men  of  taste  and  experience  like  Mr. 
Phelan  and  his  fellow-members  of  the  associa 
tion  for  the  improvement  and  adornment  of  San 
Francisco.  These  things  nowadays  are  not  mere- 
ly the  dreams  of  idealists,  but  they  are  solid, 
practical  propositions  than  can  be  shown  to  have 
their  value  in  dollars  and  cents.  San  Francisco 
has  now  the  cliance  to  be  the  best-laid-out  city 
in  America,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Wash- 
ington. Its  reconstruction  should  be  planned 
on  the  broadest  and  most  modern  lines,  and 
financed  on  the  most  generous  principles.  It 
would  be  a  frightful  mistake  to  rebuild  San 
Francisco  in  a  timid  spirit.  If  it  is  to  be  rebuilt 
at  all, — and  there  is  no  question  about  that, — 
nothing  will  pay  so  well  as  to  rebuild  it  splen- 
didly. If  the  great  trusts  and  combinations  have 
their  faults,  they  also  have  their  uses.  Thus,  an 
organization  as  powerful  as  the  Harriman  rail- 


road system  can  do  wonders  toward  the  recon- 
struction of  its  principal  focus  and  terminal  city. 
And  there  are  other  large  industrial  and  trans- 
portation interests,  which,  in  conjunction  with 
banking  capital  on  the  present  gigantic  scale, 
can  help  to  bring  the  new  San  Francisco  into 
existence  in  a  reasonably  short  period.  It  was 
concentrated  imperial  authority  that  made  the 
modern  Paris,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  mod- 
ern Vienna.  It  will  take  concentrated  industrial 
and  corporate  power  to  make  the  modern  San 
Francisco  what  it  ought  to  be. 


THE  **CIVIC  center"    AND    UNION    STATION,  WIT  J  NEW  RA- 
DIAL STREETS,   AS  PROPOSED  IX  THE  BURNHAM    REPORT. 
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SENATOR    TILLMAN,    OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA. 

(Who  led  the  railroad  bill  In  the  Senate.) 

The  great  railroad  bill,  which  had 
of'the'  ,  occupied  the  larger  part  of  the  time 
Railroad  Bin:  ^^  the  United  States  Senate  during 
the  present  session,  and  which  seemed  at  one 
time  to  have  a  doubtful  chance  of  passage,  reached 
an  issue  that  surprised  everybody  on  May  18, 
when  it  was  brought  to  a  final  vote.  Seventy- 
one  Senators  voted  in  favor  of  it,  and  only  three 
against  it.  Mr.  Foraker,  of  Ohio,  was  the  only 
opposing  Republican,  and  his  opposition  was 
based  upon  the  view  that  the  bill  conferred  un- 
constitutional powers  upon  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  The  other  negative  votes 
were  cast  by  two  venerable  Southern  Senators, 
— namely,  Messrs.  Morgan  and  Pettus,  both  of 
Alabama.  Mr.  Morgan  is  eighty-two  years  old, 
and  Mr.  Pettus  is  eighty-five.  They  adhere  to 
the  ante-bellum  view  of  States  rights  to  a  large 
extent,  and  evidently  regard  the  great  increase 
of  supervision  over  interstate  commerce  provided 
for  in  this  bill  as  going  too  far  in  the  direction 
of  a  centralizing  of  governmental  powers. 

The    bill    as    passed,   though    much 
End  of  a      altered,   was    still    recjarded    as    the 

Long  Contest.  ^^      ,      '  f-    i      i      j 

Hepburn  measure,  which  had  gone 
through  the  House  of  Representatives  on  Feb- 
ruary 8  by  a  practically  unanimous  vote  (346  to 
7).  and  it  embodied  in  a  general  way  the  policies 
that  had  been  so  strongly  urged  upon  Congi-ess 


and  the  country  by  President  Roosevelt.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  President  tried  hard 
to  secure  the  passage  of  a  railroad  bill  last  year, 
but  in  the  short  session  of  the  expiring  Congress 
it  was  impossible  to  bring  the  question  to  a  final 
issue.  The  present  Congress  had  been  elected 
along  with  President  Roosevelt  by  the  voters 
who  went  to  the  polls  in  November,  1904.  It 
was  the  popularity  of  the  President  thjvt  pro- 
duced the  overwhelming  Republican  raajorUy  in 
the  present  House  of  Representatives,  and  it  was 
understood  clearly  that  the  country  desired  this 
Congress  to  give  legislative  sanction  to  the  prin- 
cipal policies  and  recommendations  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Speaker  Cannon  and  the  leaders  of  the 
House  have  understood  this  mandate  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  have  played  their  part  faithfully  and  loy- 
ally. The  Speaker  (to  whom,  by  the  way,  a  great 
reception  was  tendered  last  month  on  occasion  of 
his  seventieth  birthday,  attended  by  all  the  public 
men  of  Washington,  including  the  President  and 
Vice-President  and  hundreds  from  other  parts 
of  the  country)  has  shown  himself  an  able  gen- 
eral, and  is  as  deserving  of  the  good-will  of  the 
country  as  of  the  remarkable  popularity  he  has 
earned  among  his  fellow-members  of  the  House. 
The  Hepburn  bill,  as  we  have  said,  embodied  in 
a  general  way  the  wishes  of  the  President.     In 


"JIU-JITSUED." 

By  as  clever  a  trick  as  a  wrestler  ever  used.  President 
Roosevelt  has  secured  a  strangle  hold  on  the  railroad  trust. 
With  a  half-Nelson  produced  by  his  measagre  and  Coininl»- 
Hloner  Garfield's  report,  he  has  put  the  shonlders  of  tb# 
trust  flat  on  the  ground.  He  has  Insured  the  pawgc  of  tlw 
railroad-rate  bill  with  the  fair  court  review  be  haa  always 
been  willing  to  accept.— From  the  Pout  (Cincinnati). 
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the  Senate,  it  was  subjected  to  a  constitutional 
debate  scarcely  equaled  in  recent  times  for  care 
and  seriousness.  Now  that  it  is  all  over,  how- 
ever, it  seems  strange  that  a  bill  which  through 
amendment  and  accretion  came  to  include  so 
many  things  of  great  importance  should  have 
been  debated  almost  entirely  on  one  point. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  bring 
Rate-making  Under    better   governmental    regula- 
Power.      ^-^j^    ^ljg    business   of   carriers   con- 
cerned with  interstate  commerce.     The  agency 
through  which  this  increased  control  is  to  bo  ex- 
ercised is  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
Heretofore,  as   respects  railroads,  the  commis- 
sion has  had  the  power  to  investigate  complaints 
of  excessive  and  discriminating  rates  and  to  pro- 
nounce such  rates  unreasonable.     But  it  has  not 
had  the  power  to  substitute  what  it  would  con- 
sider a  reasonable  rate.     It  was  the  President's 
desire  that  the  commission  should  be  authorized 
to  substitute  and  put  into  force  such  a  rate  as  it 
would  regard  as  just  and  proper.     This  conten- 
tion of  the  President  was  at  length  conceded  by 
everybody,  and  the  debate  narrowed  itself  down 
to  the  question  to  what  extent  the  action  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should- be  sub- 
ject  to    review  by  the   courts.     All    kinds   of 
amendments   providing   for   so-called    •*  narrow 
review"  and  so-called  *^ broad  review"  were  made 
the    subject   of    voluminous   Senatorial   debate. 


flPMAJLER  CAKNOITB  BIRTHDAY— "SEVENTY  YKARS  YOUKO." 

(See  frontispiece.) 
From  the  World  (New  York). 


SENATOR  ALLISON,  OF  IOWA. 

(Whose  amendment  on  the  iK)int  of  "  court  review "  se- 
cured passage  of  the  railroad  bill.) 

The  President  believed  it  well  that  the  action 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should 
have  dignity  and  authority,  and  that  such  a 
body  would  be  really  more  competent  to  deal 
with  rate  -  making  questions  than  the  United 
States  judiciary,  which  is  not  in  the  nature  of 
things  very  well  fitted  to  adjust  technical  mat- 
ters of  commerce.  Nevertheless,  it  was  recog- 
nized 'by  the  President  that  the  actions  of  the 
commission  must  be  inherently  subject  to  an 
appeal  to  the  courts  of  law,  and  that  in  any  case 
the  courts  themselves  would  ultimately  have  to 
decide  upon  the  extent  and  the  nature  of  their 
own  jurisdiction.  The  President  was  of  opinion 
that  the  so-called  Allison  amendment,  which  de- 
clared the  authority  of  the  courts  to  review  the 
decisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, could  not  so  operate  as  to  increase  or  di- 
minish the  powers  that  the  courts  would  in  any 
case  possess.  It  was  the  Allison  amendment 
that  was  finally  accepted  on  all  hands,  and  the 
President  had  no  objection  to  it  whatsoever. 

If  we  are  not  greatly  mistaken,  it 
^asaWhoi7.    ^^^^  appear  to  everybody  in  the  long 

run  that  this  rate-making  feature  of 
the  new  railroad  bill  is  by  no  means  the  most 
notew;orthy  part  of  the  measure  as  a  whole.  Per- 
haps the  most  important  is  that  which  broadens 
the  definition  of  common^  carriers  and  specific- 
ally brings  under  the  surveillano&^w)ftie  Inter- 
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SENATOR  NELSON  W.  ALDRICH,  OF  RHODE  ISLAND. 

(A  leader  whose  influence  was  felt  decisively,  last  month,  in 
important  legislative  matters.) 

state  Commerce  Commission,  not  merely  the 
railroad  lines,  but  also  the  sleeping-car  com- 
panies, express  companies,  private-car  lines,  oil 
pipe  lines,  and,  in  short,  all  persons  or  corpora- 
tions engaged  in  transporting  any  commodity, 
excepting  water  and  gas,  by  means  of  pipe  lines, 
if  operating  on  an  interstate  scale.  This  ex- 
tended scope  of  the  authority  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  is  destined  to  havQ  very 
far-reaching  results.  It  is  too  soon,  of  course, 
to  point  out  all  the  bearings  of  the  law,  but, 
obviously,  the  regulation  of  pipe  lines  will  con- 
cern very  directly  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
and  its  competitors.  Where  pipe  lines  are 
within  a  single  State,  they  can.  of  course,  be 
made  common  carriers  and  similarly  regulated 
under  State  laws. 


though  the  stock  of  the  coal  companies  is  owned 
by  the  railroad  companies  and  the  presidents  of 
the  coal  roads  are  the  presidents  of  the  companies 
that  mine  and  sell  the  coal.  Perhaps  the  most 
complete  monopoly  now  existing  in  America  is 
the  anthracite-coal  monopoly,  and  it  will  be 
next  to  impossible  to  break  it  up.  For  most 
great  trusts  and  combinations  it  is  easy  to 
present  a  strong  practical  argument  base«i 
chiefly  upon  the  economies  resulting  from  the 
substitution  of  unified  and  cooperative  raetho*ls 
on  the  large  scale  for  the  wastes  and  dupU- 
cations  of  the  old  competitive  system.  But  no 
argument  at  all  can  justify  a  monopoly  due  to 
the  seizure  of  the  whole  supply  of  some  natural 
commodity  that  is  an  article  of  general  use 
by  a  common  carrier  or  a  group  of  common  car- 
riers, whose  proper  function  is  not  to  traffic  in 
commodities,  but  to  carry  other  people's  goods  at 
the  lowest  feasible  price.  If  the  railroads  which 
touch  the  anthracite  field  of  Pennsylvania  had  al- 
ways been  limited  absolutely  and  strictly  to  their 
functions  as  common  carriers  the  users  of  anthra- 
cite coal  would  not  to-day  be  paying  much,  if  any. 
more  than  one-half  of  the  present  price  of  cc»al. 


The  whole  situation  is  an  absolutely 
false  and  artificial  one.      Yet  it  is  so 
buttressed  and  secured  that  it  is  well- 
nigh  impregnable.     It  now  remains  to   be  seen 


A  Coal 
Investigation. 


Another  feature  of  the  bill  wliich  is 

%o^?J**'    of   the  utmost  significance  requires 

Coal  Roads.    ^^^^^  ^^^^^  y^^y  i    19Qg^  ^^  interstate 

carrier  shall  engage  in  the  transportation  of 
commodities  of  its  own  in  competition  with 
shippers  over  its  lines.  This  is  intended  prin- 
cipally to  break  up  the  control  that  the  railroads 
now  exercise  over  the  anthracite-coal  business 
in  totOj  and  over  the  bituminous-coal  business  in 
large  part.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this 
part  of  the  law  can  be  so  carried  .out  as  to  be 
made  really  effective.  As  a  rule,  the  coal  busi 
ness  of  the  railroads  is  organized   separately,  al- 


AFTER  THE  COAL  COMBINES. 

Life  Insurance  (to  the  beasts  In  hiding) :  "Just « 
come  out  first  as  last ;  it's  Hughes  that's  after  you." 

From  the  Journal  (MinneapoUsU ,  ^ 
Digitized  by  VjiJOy  IC 
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HON.  JAM^  R.  GARFIELD,  HEAD  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF 
CORPORATIONS. 

(Who  has  made  a  report  on  the  Standard  Oil  Company.) 

what  that  famous  investigator,  Mr.  Charles  E. 
Hughes,  of  New  York,  can  do  to  throw  light  on 
this  remarkable  situation.  Mr.  Hughes  is  the 
man  who  conducted  the  great  insurance  inquiry 
in  New  York  that  has  led  to  the  reorganization 
of  the  life  insurance  business  tliroughout  the 
English-speaking  world,  if  not  in  other  coun- 
tries. This  dauntless  inquisitor  has  been  em- 
ployed by  the  Government  to  investigate  the  re- 
lations between  the  coal-carrying  railroads  and 
the  coal  •  mining  companies,  and  to  conduct 
prosecutions  in  case  of  the  discovery  of  vio- 
lations of  law.  The  great  thing  is  to  get  the 
country  to  understand  thoroughly  the  false  eco- 
nomic situation  that  has  come  about  through 
the  system  that  has  arisen  whereby  the  same 
people  control  the  whole  anthracite  output,  reg- 
ulating the  mining,  the  transportation,  and  the 
wholesale  and  retail  market.  Even  under  exist- 
ing laws  there  are  some  phases  of  this  evil  that 
could  probably  be  reached.  When,  two  years 
hence,  the  clause  to  which  we  have  referred  in 
the  new  law  goes  into  effect,  it  ought  to  be  pos- 
sible to  accomplish  still  more. 


Even  outside  of  the  anthracite  regions 
there  are  abundant  facts  to  show  how 
diflBcult  it  has  been  for  independent 
coal  operators  and  companies  to  secure  fair  rates 


other 

Features  of 

the  Act. 


from  the  railroad  companies  ;  and  even  when  the 
rates  were  not  prohibitive,  it  has  been  in  many 
cases  impossible  to  obtain  cars  when  they  were 
needed,  while  in  other  instances  the  railroads 
have  refused  to  grant  the  necessary  switches, 
terminals,  and  connections.  There  are  clauses 
in  the  new  law  which  are  designed  to  meet  all 
these  abuses  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  interstate 
commerce.  The  testimony  taken  in  the  last 
month  showed  how  serious  have  been  such 
abuses  even  along  the  lines  of  so  well-managed 
and  reputable  a  system  as  the  Pennsylvania. 
The  new  bill  defines  refrigerator  and  other 
private-car-line  companies  as  common  carriers, 
puts  them  under  the  surveillance  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  and  prohibits  their 
making  unjust  and  unreasonable  charges.  In 
view  of  the  important  recent  disclosures  regard- 
ing the  great  private  lines  which  ship  meat, 
fruit,  and  vegetables  in  cold  storage,  this  one 
clause  of  the  new  law  is  of  itself  a  matter  of  im- 
mense importance  to  producers  in  various  sec- 
tions, and  to  consumers  throughout  the  land. 

^i.  /»     *     So  far  as  it  has  been  a  national  issue 

The  Qreat  ^  .1  -i         i  • 

Economic     in  rcccut  years,  the  railroad  question 

Adjustment,    -^    ^^^    ^^^^^    ^^^    ^^  politics.       The 

agitation  has  meant  more  than  was  apparent 
upon  its  face.  It  happens  that  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
Presidency  coincides  with  a  period  of  profound 
economic  change  and  agitation  in  America.  The 
country's  attention  has  been  inevitably  drawn 
to  the  great  new  combinations  of  capital,  and 
the  methods  by  which  they  have  been  carrying 
on  the  people's  business.  President  Roosevelt, 
as  a  man  of  honesty  and  energy,  has  been  com- 
pelled to  face  these  problems.  Any  other  strong, 
courageous,  and  clear-headed  man,  if  President 
of  the  United  States  at  this  moment,  would  have 
to  face  the  same  sort  of  questions.  The  Presi- 
dent has  been  able,  with  the  c5operation  of 
many  other  equally  good  men,  to  secure  from 
Congress  the  passage  of  a  railroad  bill  by  prac- 
tical unanimity  in  both  houses.  Next  month  we 
shall  present  th«  features  of  the  bill  in  more 
detail.  We  are  prevented  from  doing  so  this 
month  because  as  we  go  to  press  there  still  re- 
mains the  final  adjustment  of  certain  details  to 
be  made  by  conference  between  the  two  houses. 
It  will  now  become  necessary  to  see  what  can  be 
done  for  the  welfare  of  railroads  and  shippers 
alike  by  a  thorough  enforcement  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  new  legislation. 

A  Controvera    ^'^^  ^  ^^^  ^*^^  before  the  bill  passed 

to  Be        the  Senate  there  was  an  exciting  con- 

Forgotten.    ^roversy  in  Washington  of  a  purely 

personal  nature  regarding,g||^^rf|!)(^g)]g4^(pla- 
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tions  to  certain  amendments  that  were  under 
consideration.  Ex  -  Senator  Cbandler,  of  New 
Hampshire,  had  been  acting  as  an  intermediary 
between  the  President  and  Senator  Tillman,  who 
had  charge  of  the  bill,  and  this  had  led  to  an 
interview  on  the  part  of  Attorney-General  Moody 
(acting  for  the  President)  with  Senators  Tillman 
and  Bailey.  Afterward,  when  the  President,  by 
advice  of  the  three  great  lawyers  of  the  admin- 
istration,— namely,  Secretaries  Root,  Taft,  and 
Moody, — accepted  the  Allison  amendment  as  sat- 
isfactory, the  Democratic  leaders  thought  that 
he  had  in  some  manner  been  unfaithful  to  an 
understanding  with  them.  The  President,  of 
course,  was  not  playing  a  game  of  party  politics, 
but  was  trying  to  secure  honest  legislation  for 
all  the  people  regardless  of  parties.  The  per- 
sonal controversy  was  due  chiefly  to  misunder- 
standing. The  President's  own  position  has  been 
clear  and  straightforward  throughout. 


Mr.  Garfield  Que  of  the  evcuts  which  brought  the 
"Standard  railroad  legislation  more  quickly  to 
•   ^'''  a  final  vote  was  a  remarkable  report 

brought  in  by  Mr.  Garfield,  head  of  the  Bureau 
of  Corporations,  and  transmitted  to  Congress  in 
a  strong  special  message  by  the  President.  More 
than  a  year  ago,  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  had 
been  directed  by  Congress  to  make  certain  in- 
vestigations regarding  the  relations  of  the  Stand- 


AND  NOW  FOR  THREE  YEARS  MORE. 

From  the  Pic^  (Philadelphia). 


SENATOR  BAILEY,  OF  TEXAS. 

(Who  was  conspicuous  in  the  closing  debate  on  the 
rate  bill.) 

ard  Oil  Company  with  the  railroads.  Mr.  Gar- 
field's report  makes  sweeping  charges  to  the 
effect  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  has  been 
receiving  direct  or  indirect  special  favors  from 
the  railroads,  to  the  extent  of  many  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  a  year,  and  his  l^ureaa 
holds  itself  ready  to  produce  evidence  to  that 
effect.  The  burden  of  the  President's  message 
was  that  this  state  of  affairs  illustrated  the  ne- 
cessity for  putting  the  railroad  bill  through  Con- 
gress, strengthening  tlie  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  and  enabling  the  Government  to 
proceed  more  effectively  to  secure  equality  of 
treatment  for  all  shippers.  It  is  only  fair  to 
say  that  high  officials  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany have  come  out  promptly  with  strong  de- 
nials of  the  allegations  contained  in  Mr.  Garfield's 
report,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  subject  is  one 
that  we  shall  have  with  us  for  a  good  while  to 
come.  It  will  be  necessary  to  institute  suit«,  and 
subject  to  the  test  of  the  courts  the  evidence  re- 
garded as  conclusive  by  Commissioner  Garfield 
and  the  legal  department  of  the  GovernmenL 
There  is  to  be  no  persecution  of  any  trust  or 
combination  ;  but  there  must  be  due  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws.    Digitized  by  V^jOOQlC 
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^      Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  liappy  phrase, 
Happy  *    *•  The  nineteenth  century  belonged  to 
Coifdi/a.      ^j^g  United  States,  the  twentieth  will 
belong  to  Canada/' appears  to  be  rapidly  spread- 
ing from  the  oratory  of  Canadian  political  lead- 
ers into  the  convictions  of  the  Canadian  people. 
The  economic  and  industrial  development  of  the 
Dominion  during  the  fiscal  year  1905  has  been 
truly  wonderful,  and  Canadians  themselves  are 
beginning  to  realize  it.     With  the  creation  of 
the  new  provinces  in  the  Northwest — Alberta 
and  Saskatchewan — rich  beyond  description  in 
agricultural  and  mineral  possibilities,  and  tlie 
launching  of  several  new  transcontinental  rail- 
road enterprises,  the  economic  life  of  our  neigh- 
bors to  the  north  has  been  enriched  and  broad- 
ened.     Politically,   they    have    recently    made 
several  important  advances  in  the  direction  of 
national  independence.     By  the  departure  (on 
May  1)   of  the  last  British  soldier  from  Esqui- 
mault,  British  Columbia,  the  Dominion  assumes 
absolute,  undivided  control  of  all  the  military 
posts  within  her  borders.     The  strong  attitude 
maintained  by  the  government  of    Newfound- 
land— the  other  British  North  American  colony 
— in  the  matter  of  the  alleged  violation  of  fish- 
ing   regulations    by   Americans   also    indicates 
the  dawning  national  consciousness.     Canadian- 
American  trade,  it  is  gratifying  to  note,  is  in- 
creasing by  leaps  and  bounds.    ( )u r  trade  with  the 
Dominion  in  1895  aggregated — according  to  the 
oflBcial  figures — *89,429,096.    Last  year,  the  total 
was  only  a  shade  below  $203,000,000.    The  Cana- 
dian Northwest  is  making  giant  strides  in  pro- 
duction, trade,   and   population.     When  James 
J.  Hill  has  built  his  projected  railroad  line  from 
Winnipeg  to  the  Pacific  (he  promises  it  very 
soon),    that  vast  grain-raising,   mineral-bearing 
region  will  be  traversed  by  four  great  roads,  the 
Hill   line,  the  Canadian  Pacific,  the    Canadian 
Northern,  and  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific.     These 
will   give  a  mighty  impulse  to  tlie  productive 
activities  of  the  Dominion  and — for  many  geo- 
graphical and  climatic  reasons — of  our  own  cities, 
Duluth,   St.   Paul,  and  Minneapolis,  which  will 
also  become  foci  of  the  transportation  systems. 
On  another  page,  this  month,  we  present  an  ar- 
ticle on  the  periodical  press  of  Canada. 

•  ,.,  V    The  topic  of  burning  interest  in  Great 

7km  British     ^    .^    .  *       ^  *    •      xu  j 

Education  Britain  at  present  is  the  education 
^^"'  bill  of  the  Liberal  government,  of- 
fered in  the  House  of  Commons  (on  April  9)  by 
Mr.  Augrustine  Birrell,  president  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  which  at  this  writing  (May  21) 
has  passed  its  second  reading.  This  matter  of 
national  education  is  really  the  most  diflBcult 
task  of   the  new  Liberal  government,  which  has 


MB.  AUOUBTINE  BTRRELL,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  BRTTTSH 
BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

(Whose  education  bill  has  caused  much  heated  discussion 
throughout  the  British  Isles.) 

felt  compelled  to  secure  the  passage  of  another 
act  as  a  substitute  for  the  Conservative  meas- 
ure of  1902.  The  latter  has  aroused  much 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Nonconformists, 
amounting  to  *'  passive  resistance,"  or  refusal  to 
pay  rates  for  the  support  of  the  schools  under 
the  control  of  the  Established  Church.  Accord- 
ing to  the  new  measure,  which  has  been  nick- 
named the  *'  Birreligious  Bill "  by  its  opponents, 
after  January  1,  1908,  only  the  schools  provided 
by  the  local  educational  authorities  throughout 
England  will  be  recognized  as  public  schools, 
and  none  of  the  public  funds  can  after  that  date 
be  legally  spent  on  any  other  schools.  This 
would  mean  that  if  the  present  denominational 
voluntary  schools  desire  to  receive  government 
support  they  must  become  public  schools  and 
satisfy  themselves  with  the  same  undenomina- 
tional religious  teaching  that  is  now  given  in 
the  other  public  schools.  Further,  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  attendance  shall  not  be  compulsory, 
and  that  there  shall  be  no  religious  test  for 
teachers  who  are  appointed  by  the  local  author- 
ities. Religious  education  may  be  given  for  two 
mornings  a  week  in  the  schools  taken  over, — 
with  their  consent, — by  the  educational  authori- 
ties from  the  religious  organizations,  but  Jiot  by 
Digitized  by  VjOOQ  IC 
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the  regular  teaching  staff,  and  not  at  the  public 
expense.  Further,  the  bill  provides  that  $5,000,- 
000  shall  be  appropriated  from  the  imperial  ex- 
chequer for  educational  purposes.  The  measure 
is  being  vigorously  opposed  by  the  Established 
Church,  by  the  Catholics  and  Nationalists,  and 
by  the  Labor  party.  Feeling  runs  high,  and 
opinion  varies,  from  that  of  the  London  Daily 
Telegraphy  which  criticises  the  measure  as  "not 
a  bill,  but  a  party  demonstration,  a  most  elab- 
orate piece  of  tyranny  and  intolerance,"  to  the 
verdict  of  the  Shefl&eld  Independent^  which  is  that 
the  bill  is  '*  simple,  straightforward,  courageous, 
absolutely  just,  and  bound  to  be  effective." 

oth  B  ti  h  -^^^^^®^  event  of  interest  to  English- 
Nationai  men  during  late  April  and  early  May 
Affairs,  ^^g  ^i^g  rising  tide  of  opposition  to 
the  House  of  Lords  because  of  that  body's  rejec- 
tion of  a  number  of  government  measures  over- 
whelmingly passed  in  the  ?Iouse  of  Commons. 
Among  these,  was  the  amendment  to  the  Aliens 
Act,  adopted  by  the  Liberal  government  at  the 
instigation  of  its  Labor  supporters,  and  so  modi- 
fying tlie  original  act  as  to  provide  that  when 
there  is  a  labor  dispute  in  Great  Britain  no 
foreigners  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  the  coun- 
try to  take  the  place  of  striking  workmen.  The 
Lords  will,  it  is  believed,  also  reject  the  educa- 
tion bill.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  Asquith 
introduced  (April  30)  his  first  budget,  which 
showed  that  the  aggregate  of  British  taxes  for 
the  last  fiscal  year  was  1^765,000,000.  The  most 
notable  feature  of  the  budget  is  probably  the 
evidence  it  supplies  of  the  continuous  decline  in 
the  revenue  from  alcoholic  liquors  in  the  British 
Isles.  Much  discussion  was  precipitated  in  press, 
pulpit,  and  women's  clubs  by  James  Keir  Har- 
die's  motion  (tabled),  in  the  Commons,  in  favor 
of  woman^s  suffrage.  A  number  of  prominent 
woman's  suffrage  advocates  created  a  disturbance 
in  favor  of  this  measure  in  the  visitors'  gal- 
lery of  Parliament  and  were  expelled.  Anoth- 
er "  woman  topic  "  of  contemporary  interest  in 
England  is  the  jubilee  of  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  the 
eminent  English  actress,  who,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, made  her  first  American  appearance  as 
long  ago  as  1883.  Of  international  as  well  as 
national  British  interest  was  the  resolution 
introduced  in  the  Commons  by  Mr.  Henry 
A^ivian,  a  Labor  M.P.,  declaring  that  the  growth 
of  expenditure  for  armaments  is  excessive  and 
calling  upon  the  present  government  to  take 
vigorous  steps  to  reduce  the  drain  on  the  na- 
tional income  and  to  press  for  the  inclusion  of 
the  question  of  armament-reduction  by  inter- 
national  agreement   in    the  programme  of  the 

oming  Hague  conference. 


r    ,    ^     ^  While  the  South  A  f rican  troubles  of 

England  and    ^         .    ^    .      .  ,      , 

Egypt  Versus  Great  Britain  continue  and  the  oper 
Turkey,      ^tious  against  the  blacks  in  the  Trans- 
vaal, Natal,  the  Orange  Rivef  Colony,  and  Zulu- 
land  are  by  no  means  ended,  the  topic  of  the 
largest  imperial  interest  during  April  and  May 
was,  beyond  a  doubt,  England's  difference  with 
Turkey  in  the  matter  of  the  occupation  by  Turk- 
ish troops  of  certain  portions  of  the  Sinai  penin- 
sula.    The  heart  of  the  question  was  the  dispute 
over  the  boundary  between  Egypt  and  Turkey 
proper,  Lord  Cromer  (acting  for  the  Egyptian 
Government)  claiming  that  the  town  of  Tabab 
is    in    Egyptian    territory.     Occupation  of  tbi« 
town  and  the  destruction  of  the  boundary  posts 
by  Turkisli  forces  precipitated  a  critical  state  of 
affairs.     The  result  was  that  an  ultimatum  was 
sent  by  the  British   Government  to  the  Porte 
declaring  that  by  the  night  of  May   13  Tabah 
must  be  evacuated  by  the  Turkish  troops  and 
an  agreement  reached  for  the  appointment  of  a 
joint  commission  to -delimit  the  Turko-Egyptian 
frontier.    At  the  last  moment,  the  Sultan  yielded. 
The  effect  of  tlie  incident  has  been  to  strengthen, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  the  dominance  of  Great 
Britain  in  Egypt,  since  not  even  Germany  (which 
was  reported  to  be  behind  the  Sultan)  is  pre- 
pared to  back  Turkey  in  an  actual  cont^^t  with 
Great  Britain.     It  is  significant  of  the  changes 
which  have  taken   place   on    the    international 
chessboard  during  the  past  two  yeai*s  that  Great 
Britain's  demands  were  supported  at  Constanti- 
nople by  the  Russian  ambassador.     It  has  been 
English  diplomacy  and   England's  guns  which 
have  for  a  century  preserved  Ottoman  integrity 
from  the  attacks  of  the  Northern  Bear.      With 
France  acquiescing  in  Britain's  supreme   posi- 
tion in  Egypt,  and  with  France's  ally  support- 
ing at  Constantinople  the  British  lion  in  the  ter- 
ritorial claims  which   now  make  sure   British 
possession  of  the  Suez  Canal,  the  beginning  of 
the  end  of  the  Turk  in  Europe  would  seem   to 
be  in  sight.     No  matter  what  form  of  civilized 
government  shall  come  out  of  the  Russian  mael- 
strom, the  Muscovite  people  will  no  doubt  soon 
again  dream  their  old-time  dream  about  the  pcm- 
session  of  that  city  on  *the  Bosporus  from  which 
came  their  civilization  and  their  religion. 

^1.  «  .      ^  The  really  significant  phase  of   the 

The  Postponed  „  ,        -^        f*  ^ .  .  \ 

French       French    revolution    that    was     pre- 

aeuolution.     ^^^^^    f^^   ^^^  ^    ^^^^    ^-^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

place)  was,  not  that  there  were  strikes,  violence, 
and  some  attempts  at  organized  disturbance 
throughout  the  republic,  but  that  these  disordeis 
were  promptly  and  effectually  suppressed,  and 
that  more  serious  disorder  was  anticipated  and 
prevented.  It  is  beyond  dispute  that  there  are 
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THE  ULW  AND  THE  STRIKER  IN  PARIS  ON  MAY  1. 

(M.  Louis  Leplne,  Paris  chief  of  police,  leaving  the  French  Labor  Exchange.) 


always    considerable    elements    of    disorder   in 
France,    and   particularly  in   Paris.      It  is  also 
tme   that  the  recent  miners*   strike,   following 
upon    the    terrible   accident  at  the    Courrit^res 
mine,  other  Ial)or  troubles,  and  the  strong  feel- 
ing against  some  of  the  government's  agents  for 
their  perhaps  unnecessary  vigor  in  taking  the 
inventories  of  church  property  as  required  by 
the  new  separation  law,  had  given  the  discon- 
tents throughout  the  republic  a  chance  to  expose 
the  Sarrien  ministry  to  fierce  criticism  and  ridi- 
cule, and  had  suggested  to  some  of  the  Socialist 
leaders  the  possibility  of  a  powerful  demonstra- 
tion against  the  government.     In  the  third  place, 
it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  present  govern- 
ment of  France,  with  M.  Georges  Cl^menceau 
as  the  recognizevi  power,  is  undoubtedly  in  sym- 
pathy with  many  of  the  radical  ideas  and  sen- 
timents   animating    the  working   classes.     But 
tJiat  there  has  been  anything  like  a  concerted 
effort  by  the  different  elements  of  discontent  to 
combine  and  overthrow  the  government  is  highly 
improbable.     Knowing  the  temper  of  the  Sarrien 
ministry,    some   of    the  radicals  hoped  that  it 
would  hesitate  in  applying  vigorous  means  for 
the    maintenance  of   order.     The    reactionaries 
(there  are  a  few  such  still  remaining  in  France), 
on  the  other  hand,  desired  to  test  the  strength 
of  the  government  in  a  matter  which  might  de- 
termine its  fate  at  the  approaching  elections 


Hout  Paris 
Passed 
May  1. 


The  discontented  in  France,  and  the 
journalists  in  the  rest  of  the  world, 
however,  misread  the  signs  of  the 
times.  The  French  people  as  a  whole  have 
never  been  less  inclined  to  change  or  more  satis- 
fied with  their  present  form  of  government  than 
they  are  to-day.  The  republic  is  a  fixture  in 
France,  and  the  French  people  have  convinced 
its  detractors  of  this  fact  by  conclusive  evidence 
Prompt,  energetic  action  on  May  Day,  however, 
probably  saved  Paris  from  w^idespread  disorder 
The  prefect  of  police,  M.  Louis  Lepine,  dis 
played  great  vigor,  and  his  efforts  were  sup 
ported  by  Minister  of  the  Interior  Clemenceau 
He  posted  his  70,000  troops  at  the  danger- 
points  throughout  the  city,  and  lined  the  avenues 
where  disorder  was  likely  to  occur  with  the 
municipal  gendarmerie.  A  vast  crowd  was  held 
in  check,  and  the  day  generally  passed  without 
disturbance.  Over  a  thousand  arrests  were  made, 
but  only  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons 
were  remanded  for  trial.  The  casualties  reported 
were  some  seventy  persons — mostly  military 
and  police — wounded  by  stones  and  saber-cuts. 
The  strikes  throughout  the  provinces,  however, 
involving  altogether  more  than  two  hundred 
thousand  workers,  threatened,  at  times,  to  be- 
come very  serious.  Minister  Clemenceau  (whose 
character  and  career  are  sketched  by  Mr.  W.  T. 
Stead  on  another  page,  this  motiithLdJEnlay^d 
igi  ize     y  g 
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his  customary  vigor  and  originality  in  handling 
the  situation  by  going  alone  and  unguarded  into 
the   Lens    district,   where  there   had   been   the 
greatest  disorder,  to  secure  first-hand  informa- 
tion as  to  conditions.     He  disappointed  oper- 
ators  and    miners 
alike  by  refusing  to 
side  with  eitherand 
being  fair  to  both. 
His  attitude  to- 
ward  violence  by 
labor  organiza- 
tions was  indicated 
in  his  remarkable 
frank    interview 
with  M.  G  ri  f  f  u- 
elhes,  general  sec- 
retary    of   the 
French  Confedera- 
tion of  Labor  (who 
had  been  arrested 
on    suspicion   of     *••  oKisruEiiHEs,  secretary  op 

'    '^  .        ,  THE  FRENCH  CONFEDKRATION  OF 

conspirmg  against       ^^^ 
the  public  peace), 

in  the  course  of  which  he  said  that,  while  his 
own  personal  views  with  regard  to  the  labor 
situation  might  be  different  from  those  of  his 
colleagues,  he  would  spare  no  effort  to  crush 
any  organization  that  made  a  public  disturb- 
ance. "  You  may  talk  and  preach  and  say  what 
you  like,  but,  my  good  friend,  you  must  bear  in 
mind  that  just  at  this  moment  you  and  I  are 
not  on  the  same  side  of  the  barricade." 


Splendid 


Throughout,  the  troops,  wherever 
Conductof  used.  Were  ordered  not  to  fire  unless 
th%  Troops.  ^|.  ^gj-e  absolutely  necessary,  but  ar- 
rests were  made  of  the  leaders  in  labor  riots, 
particularly  anarchists.  In  many  cases  soldiers 
were  exposed  to  insult  and  were  in  danger  of 
their  lives  from  the  stones  and  arms  of  the  mob. 
At  Lens,  two  soldiers  were  killed  and  many 
wounded,  and  the  heavy  brass  helmets  of  the 
cuirassiers  were  battered  out  of  shape.  Yet  not 
a  civilian  died  from  the  arms  of  the  military. 
It  is  a  great  tribute  to  the  stuff  of  which  the 
French  soldier  of  to-day  is  made  that  he  stood 
this  marvelous  test  of  discipline  and  never  once 
used  the  weapons  of  revenge  in  his  hand.  Many 
of  the  soldiers,  it  is  true,  were  in  sympathy  with 
the  legitimate  aims  of  the  strikers.  One  of  them, 
replying  to  a  Clerical  soldier  who  declared  that 
he  had  a  conscience  and  would  not  assist  in  the 
forced  inventories  of  church  property,  replied  : 

I,  too,  am  a  soldier.  I  shall  be  at  my  post,  but  never 
will  I  consent  to  fire  on  workingmen  who  are  my 
brothers.  We,  the  Socialist  oflScers,  have  the  same 
rights  as  the  Clerical  officers.    They  appeal  to  their 


conscience.  "We  have  a  conscience,  too.  To  break  in  a 
church  door  is  for  tl  em  a  case  of  conscience.  It  is  one 
for  us  to  fire  on  workingmen.  Control  yourselves 
to-morrow.  Do  not  look  upon  the  soldiers  as  your  ene- 
mies. The  army  is  Republican  and  Socialist  The 
soldiers  sent  against  you  were  with  you  yesterday. 
You  will  find  them  with  you  again  to-morrow. 
They  may  receive  orders  to  fire.  The  rifles  will  not 
go  off.    We  ai*e  with  you. 

«••,  -y  ■    ■<* . 
Results      '^^^  elections  Vhich  took   place  on 
of  the  French  Sunday,  May  '6.  were  expected  to  re- 
Elections.     g^|^  ^^  ^  defeat  for  the  government, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  intense   opposition 
aroused  in  the  matter  of  the  new  church  separa 
tion  law.     The  actual  returns,  however,  showed 
that  the  Sarrien  government  had  receive*!  the 
unqualified  indorsement  of  the  P>ench  electorate. 
Its  majority  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  is  now 
increased  by  about  twenty  votes.     The"  retunis 
indicate  that  the  next  Chamber  will  be  made  up 
of   74  Conservatives  and  Lil>erals,  22  National 
ists,  70  Progressives,  63  Republicans  of  the  Left, 
77  Radicals,  85  Social  Radicals,  and  43  Socialists. 
Of  these,  258  may  be  counted  upon  to  support 
the  present  government,  giving  a  majority  of  8'2 
over  any  possible  combination  on  the  part  of  the 
opposition.     These    figures   were  not   radically 
changed  by  the  supplementary  elections  held  on 
May  20.     The  most  conspicuous  feature  of  the 
election  was  undoubtedly  the  marked   increase 
in  the  Socialist  vote.    The  French  Socialist  party 
is  now  united  for  the  first  time  in  many  years  Vy 
the  fusion  of  the  Jaures  party  with  the  Marxian 
Socialists,  these  together  forming  a  very  {X)wer 
ful    legislative   group.     The  government  ma  :o 
gains  from  the  Clericals,  even  among  the  Br*' 
tagne  peasants,  who  were  most  violent  in  their 
opposition  to  the  church  inventories.     It  is  evi 
dent  from  the  elections  that  the  French  agricul 
turists  are  satisfied  with  the  republican  regoi' 
and  have  no  intention  of  upsetting  it  for  the  eak*- 
of  restoring  the  Concordat.    It  is  therefore  prol^ 
able  that  we  shall  soon  have  a  clear,  definite  state- 
ment from  the  Vatican  with  regard  to  the  duty 
of  Catholics  in  the  matter  of  the  separation  lav. 
Now  that  the  French  people  have  practically  in 
dorsed  this  policy,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  I 'ope 
Pius  X.  will  advise  French  Catholics  to  snbmii 
to  the  law  and  make  the  best  they  can  of  it. 
Two  occurrences  of  the  past  month  have  em 
phasized  the  cordial  relations  that  have  always 
existed  between  our  own  country  and  the  P^renci 
republic.     On  April  24,  with   impressive  cere^ 
monies,  the  remains  of  John  Paul  Jones  were 
placed  in  their  temporary  resting-place  at  Ban 
croft  Hall,  of  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis 
The  presence  of  the  French  ambassador  and  ow 
own  ambassador  to  Paris  recalled  the  fact  thac 
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the  admiral's  bones  were  discovered,  last  year,  in 
the  French  capital  througli  the  efforts  of  our  own 
representative  and  the  aid  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment. Late  in  April,  also,  during  the  cele- 
bration in  this  country  of  the  two-hundredth  an- 
niversary of  tlie  birth  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  a 
Franklin  medal,  struck  in  accordance  with  an 
act  of  Congress,  was  presented  to  the  French 
republic,  and,  on  April  27,  a  statue  of  our  dip- 
lomat, philosopher,  author,  and  scientist,  by 
John  J.  Beyle,  was  unveiled  in  Paris. 

-    ,        Kaiser   Wilhelm's   telegram    to    the 
inUttiif      Austrian  prime  mmister.  Count  Go- 
and  Spain,    jychowski,  thanking  Austria  for  being 
such  a  '^  brilliant  second  "  to  Germany  at  the 
Algeciras  conference,  while  causing  some  pique 
in  Austria,  produced  a  deeper  and  more  signifi- 
cant impression  in  Italy,  since  in  that  kingdom 
it  was  taken  as  a  rebuff  from  Berlin  and  an  in- 
ilication  that  Germany  does  not  regard  Italy  as 
having  properly  performed    her   duties  in  the 
Triple  Alliance.     The  tone  of  the  Italian  press, 
however,   is   plainly  defiant  to  Germany,  and, 
moreover,     it    is    becoming    increasingly    pro- 
English  and  pro-French.     A  number  of  impor- 
tant international   events  which   recently  took 
place  in  Rome  and  other  Italian  cities  have  been 
interesting  evidences  of  Italy's  commercial  and 
[xjlitical  progress,  and  also  of  her  international 
rank.     The  international  postal  convention  and 
the  international  congress  of  chemistry  were  in 
session   at    Rome  during   late   April  and  early 
May.      The   international  exhibition    at    Milan 
opened  on  April  29,  and  will   continue  for  sev- 
eral months  yet.     A  strike  of  transportation  em- 
[)h»yee8  in   Rome,  early  in    May,  threatened  to 
issume    grave    proportions,    even    precipitating 
'he  resignation  of  the  Sonnino  ministry.     The 
strike,    however,    soon    collapsed     of     its    own 
weight.     There  were  cabinet  crises  in  May  in 
[Portugal  and    Sweden,  also,  and   the  Austrian 
:>remier,      Baron    Gautsch    von    Frankenthurn, 
t  was  reported  unofficially,   had  resigned,  and 
^ould     be    succeeded     by    Prince    Gonrad    zu 
l^ohenlobe-Schillingfiirst,   governor  of    Trieste. 
V    second    eruption    of    Mount    Vesuvius,    re- 
ported   (on    May    10)    by   Professor    Matteucci 

0  be  increasing  hourly,  emphasized  anew  the 
:reat  need  of  the  sufferers  from  the  destruc- 
ion  wrought  early  in  April  in  the  towns  on  the 
ir>  an  tain -side.  It  is  proper  to  say  here  that  the 
est  liistorical  authorities  now  agree  in  ascribing 
he  destruction  of   Pompeii  and   Herculaneum, 

1  the  year  79  a.d.,  to  a  great  downpouring 
f  ashes,  stone,  and  water,  and  not  to  lava,  as 
ras  stated  in  this  department  last  month.  These 
ifitorical   investigations  also    indicate  that  the 


loss  of  life  in  these  two  buried  Roman  cities  was 
not  so  great  as  has  been  heretofore  believed.  A 
consideration  of  the  various  -scientific  theories 
accounting  for  the  formation  of  volcanoes  is  pre- 
sented on  another  page  (707)  this  month.  The 
generous  contributions  of  King  Alfonso  of  Spain 
and  Princess  Ena  of  Battenberg  to  the  relief  fund 
of  the  Vesuvius  sufferers  were  graceful  and  ap- 
propriate deeds  before  the  impressive  ceremo- 
nies signalizing  their  marriage.  The  ceremony 
took  place  on  May  31,  and  the  festivities  are  to 
continue  during  the  first  week  of  this  month. 

V  All    criticism,    disappointment,    and 

the  Duma,  ^i^^rence  of  opinion  as  to  the  vacilla- 
tion of  the  Gzar,  the  ineffectiveness 
of  Witte,  and  the  schemes  of  the  reactionaries 
for  dire  vengeance  are  silent  in  the  face  of  the  one 
tremendous  fact  that  the  voice  of  the  Russian 
people  has  at  last  become  articulate  and  the 
Russian  parliament,  the  long-looked-for  Duma, 
is  actually  in  session  at  St.  Petersburg.  All  the 
subjects  of  the  empire,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
world,  can  well  afford  to  forget  the  past,  wipe 
the  slate  clean,  and  begin  the  new  chapter  in 
Russian  history  with  hope  and  courage  for  the 
future.  Not  that  even  the  most  sanguine  can  see 
anything  but  stern  struggle  and  perhaps  years  of 
apparently  fruitless  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
representatives  of  the  Russian .  people  as  they 
make  their  slow  way  toward  constitutional  free- 
dom. Despite  the  many  dissimilarities  that 
have  often  been  pointed  out,  the  historical  stu- 
dent inevitably  finds  many  points  of  agreement 
between  this,  the  assembling  of  the  first  Russian 
parliament,  and  the  momentous  meeting  of  the 
French  States-General  in  1789.  Some  careful 
investigator  has  even  pointed  out  the  interesting 
fact  that  it  was  in  early  May  that  the  Frencli 
legislators  gathered,  one  hundred  and  seventeen 
years  ago.  Will  the  course  of  history  move 
along  the  same  swift,  tragic,  momentous  lines 
for  Russia  and  the  world  as  did  the  events  at  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century  for  France  and 
the  rest  of  Europe  ? 

^     ^^       The  elections  for  the  Duma  were  a 

How  the  11^.  ,        , 

Elections  sui'prise  to  the  Russian  people  them- 
^^"^^  selves  as  well  as  to  the  world  at 
large.  Out  of  the  382  members  of  the  Duma 
elected  by  May  1,  with  30  more  to  be  elected  in 
four  governments  and  one  city,  22  are  Progres- 
sives {i.e.,  Constitutional  Democrats)  and  other 
radicals,  42  belong  to  the  Center,  14  are  Mon- 
archists and  other  reactionaries,  and  100  are  In- 
dependents. The  Constitutional  Democrats  and 
their  allies  control  80  per  cent,  of  the  total 
membership  of  the  Duma.     The  triumph  of  the 
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opponents  of  the  present  regime  in  tlie  face  of 
the  obstacles  purposely  put  before  them  is  a 
clear  indication  of  the  ripeness  of  the  Russian 
people  for  constitutional  government.  Perhaps 
never  before  in  the  history  of  elective  institu- 
tions was  there  an  election,  conducted  under 
such  adverse  circumstances,  in  which  the  voice 
of  the  nation  made  itself  so  clearly  heard.  In 
at  least  half  of  the  country,  the  electorate  voted 
under  martial  law,  with  all  liberties  and  local 
rights  denied  them,  while  any  one  could  be  ar- 
rested, imprisoned,  or  punished,  without  sem- 
blance of  a  trial,  by  the  will  of  the  officials. 
Then,  this  was  the  first  time  the  Russian  people 
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(Ivan  Logginovich  Goremykin,  Russia's  second  Minister- 
President.) 

had  ever  been  summoned  to  the  elections  by 
parliamentary  representatives,  and  everything 
was  new  jind  strange.  The  complicated  system 
of  voting  was  deliberately  planned  so  that  mem- 
bers were  not  chosen  by  direct  vote  of  the  peo- 
ple, V)ut  by  an  electoral  college  which  was  itself 
the  product  of  two  or  tliree  elections.  Moreover, 
the  balloting  had  b(;en  deliberately  set  for  the 
worst  season  of  tho  year,  the  Russian  spring, 
when  the  roads  are  almost  inipassalile,  and 
many  of  th(?  electors  had  to  travel  distances 
of  one  hundred  miles  or  more,  at  their  own 
e.xpense,  in  order  to  vote.  Tlie  interest  was 
intense   through(jut    the   ein}>ire.      In    the  coun- 


try districts,  the  election  was  regarded  as  & 
momentous  national  crisis.  The  peasants  pre 
pared  to  go  to  the  polls  by  religious  services. 
and  displayed  in  their  exercise  of  the  franchise 
extraordinary  political  good  sense  and  tenacity 
of  purpose.  The  voting  showed  that  while  a 
number  of  different  parties  were  spoken  of  in 
the  dispatches,  the  parties  receiving  considera- 
tion by  the  average  voter  were,  broadly  speak- 
ing, divided  into  two  groups.  The  immense 
majority  consisted  of  Constitutional  Democrats 
and  peasants,  who  worked  together  in  absolute 
unalterable  opposition  to  the  administration. 
On  the  other  side  were  the  extreme  radicals  anil 
reactionaries.  The  majority  of  moderate  (.f 
ponents  of  the  old  bureaucratic  regune  is  s? 
strong  that  if  the  Duma  conduct  itself  in  a 
practical,  statesman -like  manner,  as  its  first  ses 
sions  indicate  it  is  capable  of  doing,  the  Czar  and 
his  advisers  can  scarcely  fail  to  realize  that  they 
are  no  longer  dealing  with  a  few  self-chosen  rev 
olutionaries,  but  that  they  are  face  to  face  will. 
the  legal  representatives  of  the  Russian  people 
deliberately  chosen  under  conditions  prescribed 
by  the  Emperor  himself. 

Events  moved  swiftly  and  dramatic 
RepriZfon.    ^^^V   ^°  ^^®  fortnight  preceding  th. 

assembling  of  the  Duma,  which  t«»k 
place  on  May  10,  in  the  Tauride  Palace,  in  .^i 
Petersburg.  The  relentless  policy  of  repressi'U 
was  continued  (it  is  estimated  by  a  reliable  m 
thority  that  during  the  past  six  months  more  thss 
eighteen  thousand  men,  women,  and  childre: 
were  exiled  for  from  tliree  to  five  years,  wiihon 
trial,  by  '^administrative  order").  The  repr?^ 
sion  had  its  inevitable  tempering  of  assassinati-  n 
A  number  of  prominent  officials. — among  ther 
Vice-Admiral  Kousmich,  commandant  of  tb 
port  of  St.  Petersburg  ;  the  chiefs  of  police  " 
two  cities,  who  were  implicated  in  the  abust^  < 
the  Socialist  girl  Maria  Spiridonova,  and  v<f 
governor-general  of  Ekaterinoslav, — were  bl«  «^t 
up  by  bombs,  and  Admiral  Dubasov,  govern  ^ 
general  of  Moscow,  was  severely  wonnd»^i 
From  the  other  side  came  the  news  that  Fat' - 
Gapon,  the  now  famous  priest  who  led  the  i- 
monstrators  before  the  Winter  Palace  on  JaLU 
ary  22,  1005,  had  been  tried,  condemned,  &l  . 
executed  in  Finland  by  the  Revolutionists  f' 
treachery  to  their  cause.  After  several  attenip:- 
to  lay  down  his  burden  of  office,  Count  Wu: 
finally  succeeded,  on  May  2,  in  persnadin.^  i> 
Czar  to  accept  his  resignation.  He  was  imm*^! 
ately  succeeded  in  the  premiership  by  ex-MmiM'T 
of  the  Interior  Ivan  Logginovich  (i^^romykn 
who,  however,  it  is  expected,  will  soon  )«e  r^ 
placed  by  a  premier  chosen  from  the  Duma 
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Witte's  retirement,  it  has  since  been 
Serge  Witu,  learned,  was  the  result  of  a  disagree- 
ment with  the  Emperor  over  the 
manner  and  time  of  promulgation  of  the  new 
so-called  *•  fuhdamental  law  "  of  the  empire.  It 
is  said  thgt  Witte  insisted  upon  the  immediate 
promulgation  of  this  law  as  a  necessary  dike 
against  the  revolutionary  passions  of  the  Rus- 
sian masses  and  in  order  to  give  him  a  shelter 
under  which  he  miglit  exercise  a  free  hand  and 
deprive  the  Duma  of  any  initiative  in  matters 
concerning  the  future  government.  The  Czar, 
it  is  reported,  rejected  this  advice  as  "■  unseemly 
and  dangerous."  Emperor  Nicholas,  with  emo- 
tion and  evident  sincerity,  said  : 

My  wish  is  that  the  government  shall  be  conducted 
in  onlerly  fashion,  and  that  the  country  may  have 
peace.  The«e  new  laws  would  only  stir  up  a  conflict 
and  compromise  me  before  my  people.  We  must  wait 
till  the  Duma  has  begun  work,  and  then  see  what 
changes  are  necessary. 

The  provisions  of  this  so-called  **  fundamental 
law  "  have  actually  become  public,  and  indicate 
that  this  instrument,    which   was  to  have  been 
virtually  Russia's  constitution,  is  a  practical  re- 
peal, in  many  of  its  clauses,  of  the  famous  mani- 
festo of   October  30,  last.     It   reserves  to  the 
Czar  the  absolute  right  to  declare  war  and  to  put 
cities,    districts,   and    provinces    under    martial 
law  ;   it  prohibits   parliament  from    interfering 
with  the  exp)enditures  of  the  imperial  house  ;  it 
makes  the  consent  of  the  "  Ruling  Senate  "  neces- 
sary before  any  parliamentary  measure  shall  be- 
come a  law  ;  it  confirms  the  monarch's  power  to 
dissolve  parliament  (the  normal  life  of  the  Duma 
is  five  years),  but  contains  no  provision  as  to  the 
fixed  time  in  which  a  new  parliament  shall  con- 
vene ;  and,  finally  and  worst  of  all,  it  subordi- 
nates the  freedom  of  residents  to  existing  regula- 
tions,— which  means  that  the  Jew  must  remain 
within  the    ''Pale"  and  the  peasant  must  still 
be  bound  to  the  soil. 


What 


Witte  had  intended  to  retire  from 
Did'wiite  public  life  entirely.  His  subsequent 
''  appointment,  however,  to  the  Council 
of  tlie  Empire  as  a  working  member  will  give 
him  an  opportunity  to  retrieve,  by  constructive 
liberal  work,  the  reputation  for  progressive  lib- 
eralism which  was  credited  to  him  by  Russia 
and  the  world  up  to  the  time  of  the  peace  of 
Portsmouth.  There  can  be  no  denying  Witte's 
skill  in  piloting  the  Russian  ship  of  state  on  the 
first  Btagt's  of  its  voyage  from  iiutocracy  to  con- 
stitutionalism. There  can  be  no  doubt  of  his 
fine  fi^ichting  qualities  in  the  fact^  of  such  opposi- 
tion as  was  offered  by  the  coml^ination  of  the 
court,   the  Church,  the  army,  and  the  bureau- 


cracy. Nor  can  there  be  any  questioning  his 
ability  as  a  financier.  Indeed,  it  is  believed  in 
some  quarters  in  Europe  that  it  was  only  when 
he  had  secured  the  latest  French  loan  that  his 
usefulness  to  his  imperial  master  was  regarded 
as  ended.  Witte's  sincerity,  however,  had  come 
to  be  doubted,  and  he  was  regarded  as  at  heart 
a  reactionary.  He  has  plainly  demonstrated  his 
lack  of  the  necessary  human  sympathy,  and  is 
evidently  too  open  an  opportunist  to  make  a 
great  statesman  of  pernmnent  usefulness.  It  is 
significant  that  his  opponent  of  the  past  six 
months  in  the  government,  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior Durnovo,  left  office  at  the  same  time  as 
Russia's  first  minister-president.  The  new  pre- 
mier is  believed  to  be  at  heart  a  reactionary,  al- 
though he  has  always  had  a  reputation  for  justice 
and  fairness.  He  and  the  other  members  of  the 
new  cabinet,  which  now  includes  Kokovzev 
(finance),  Stolypin  (interior),  and  Prince  Schi- 
rinski-Schakmatov  (procurator-general  of  the 
Holy  Synod),  will  not  be  likely  to  countenance 
any  high-handed  proceedings  against  the  Duma. 
Goremykin  is,  moreover,  almost  certain  to  be 
only  a  *•  stop-gap  "  premier,  the  Emperor  having 
practically  agreed  that  at  an  early  date  he  will 
appoint  a  new  prime  minister  from  the  majority 
party  in  the  Duma. 

The  Speech  ^^^^  much  ceremony  and  parade,  the 
from  the  Emperor  and  his  court, — the  mon- 
Throne.  ^^^^i  closely  guarded,  and  even  con- 
cealed from  his  people  during  his  journey  to 
St.  Petersburg, — the  first  session  of  the 'Rus- 
sian parliament  was  opened  on  the  morning  of 
Thursday,  May  10  (April  27,  Russian  style),  at 
the  Winter  Palace,  in  St.  Petersburg.  In  striking 
contrast  to  the  gold  lace  and  jewels  of  the  glitter- 
ing courtiers  and  diplomats  were  the  Duma  mem- 
bers in  their  plain  evening  dress.  The  latter 
maintained  a  dignity  and  an  impressive  silence, 
during  the  colorless  speech  of  the  sovereign,  much 
more  impressive  than  the  adulation  of  the  court- 
iers and  bureaucrats.  Some  of  the  newly  elected 
legislators  were  in  ordinary  business  suits.  Most 
of  the  peasants,  however,  wore  high  boots  and 
blouses,  and  among  them  could  be  seen  the 
Moslem  members  in  their  white  turbans  and 
kaftans,  Tatars  in  fezes,  and  even  a  Polish 
Catholic  bishop  member  in  his  purple  robes. 
The  C'zar's  speech  opening  the  parliament,  which 
was  received  in  solemn  silence  by  the  members, 
was  as  follows : 

Divine  Providence  has  laid  upon  me  the  care  of  the 
welfare  of  the  fatherland  and  has  moved  me  to  summon 
representatives  elected  by  the  people  tocoOpenit^  in  the 
work  of  framing  laws.  With  an  ardent  belief  in  a 
prosperous  future  for  Russia  I  welcome  in  you  the  best 
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men  of  the  empire,  to  whose  election  I  commanded  my 
l)eloved  people  to  proceed.  DiflBcult  and  complicated 
labors  await  you,  but  I  believe  the  ardent  wishes  of  the 
dear  native  land  will  inspire  you  and  unite  you.  I  for 
my  part  will  unswervingly  uphold  the  institutions 
which  I  have  grante<l  in  the  firm  conviction  that  you 
will  devote  all  your  powers  to  the  self-sacrificing  service 
of  the  fatherland  ;  to  a  clear  presentation  of  the  needs 
of  the  peasants,  which  lie  so  close  to  my  heart;  to  the 
enlightenment  of  the  people,  and  to  the  development  of 
the  country's  well-being.  You  must  realize  that  for  the 
great  welfare  of  the  state  not  only  is  liberty  necessary, 
but  also  order,  as  the  basis  of  laws.  May  my  ardent 
wishes  be  fulfilled  !  May  I  see  my  people  happy,  and 
be  able  to  bequeath  to  my  son  as  his  inheritance  a  firmly 
established,  well-ordered,  enlightened  state  I  May  God 
bless  me  in  conjunction  with  the  Council  of  the  Empire 
and  the  Duma  in  the  work  before  us,  and  may  this  day 
prove  the  moral  rejuvenation  of  Russia  and  the  rein- 
carnation of  her  best  powers  I  Go  to  the  work  to  which 
I  have  summoned  you,  and  justify  worthily  the  trust 
of  your  Czar  and  your  country.    God  help  me  and  you  1 


Petersburg  and  an  ex-member  of  the  faculty  of 
the  University  of  Moscow.  Professor  Mourom- 
tsev  is  a  member  of  the  Moscow  Zetnstvo  and  the 
senior  member  of  parliament  from  the  "  Mother 
of  Russian  Cities."  He  has  been  the  president 
of  several  national  zemstvo  congresses,  and  is 
regarded  as  a  man  of  sterling  patriotism  and 
unusual  parliamentary  ability.  Professor  Mou- 
romtsev  was  elected  president  by  a  safe  major- 
ity. One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  newly  organized 
body  was  the  order  to  the  government  oflBcials 
and  police  to  withdraw  from  the  floor  of  the 
house, — the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Russia 
that  a  civil  body  had  commanded  officials  with 
authority, — an  act  which  was  received  with 
hearty  cheers  by  members  and  spectators.  An- 
other significant  incident  in  the  opening  session 
was  the  speech  of  Ivan  Petrunkevich  (who,  as 
leader  of  the  Tver  zemstvoists,  thirteen  years 
ago  insisted  in  the  Czar's  presence  that  Russia 
must  have  a  constitution),  the  aged  Russian 
leader  demanding,  to  the  accompaniment  of  tre- 
mendous enthusiasm,  amnesty  for  those  who  had 
struggled  to  secure  this  national  assembly,  but 


The  real  work  of  the  parliament  be- 
President  gau  wlieu  tlie  Duma,  which  is  the 
Mouromtsev.  \^^^QJ.  j^ouse  of  the  National  Assem- 
bly, had  adjourned  to  the  Tauride  Palace,  when 
its  members  went  through  the  opening  for- 
malities and  organized  themselves  for  l)usine8S. 
The  Constitutional  Democrats  at  once  nominat- 
ed for  prt^sideiit  Professor  Sergei  Andreievich 
Mouromtsev,  a  member  of  a  noble  family  of  St. 


IVAN  FBTRUNKEVTCH,  ON1S  OF  RUSSIANS  Amjewr 
PARLIAMENTARIANS. 

who  were  now  languishing  in  prison.  Later  on. 
Professor  Mouromtsev  was  received  in  audience 
by  the  Czar  at  Peterhof,  and  was  much  impresses! 
by  the  Emperor's  earnest  interest  in  the  prob- 
lems before  the  Duma.  Indeed,  it  is  a  matter 
of  gossip  at  the  capitdgifllB^tl  lyet  verified,  that  a 
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microphone  the  receiver  of  which  is  installed  at 
the  back  of  the  Duma  hall  enables  liis  majesty 
to  hear  all  that  passes  during  the  sessions  of  the 
new  parliament. 

After  considerable  excited  debate, 
Speech  from  during  wliich  the  radicals  demanded 
the  Throne,  ^.j^^^  ^j^  ultimatum  insisting  upon  im- 
mediate amnesty  for  political  prisoners  be  served 
upon  tlie  Emperor  (a  proposition  which  was 
tabled  by  skillful  politics  on  the  part  of  the 
Constitutional  Democratic  majority),  the  debate 
was  begun  on  the  address  in  reply  to  the  speech 
from  the  throne.  The  draft  of  this  address  con- 
tained the  following  demands  : 

General  amnesty. 

The  abolition  of  the  death  penalty.- 

The  suspension  of  martial  law  and  all  exceptional 

Full  civil  liberty. 

The  abolition  of  the  Council  of  the  Empire. 

The  revision  of  the  fundamental  law. 

The  establishment  of  the  responsibility  of  min- 

The  right  of  interpellation. 
Forced  expropriation  of  land. 
Guarantee  of  the  rights  of  trade-unions. 

Later,  after  much  discussion,  the  following  de- 
mands were  added  : 

11.  No  new  taxes  levied  without  the  consent  of 
parliament. 

12.  Budget  or  taxation  projects  accepted  by  parlia- 
ment not  to  be  altered  by  a  non-representative  body. 

IS.  Parliament  to  have  control  of  all  loans. 

The  address  contained  a  detailed  statement  of 
all  the  views  of  the  Duma,  including  the  follow- 
ing paragraphs  : 

Above  all,  it  is  first  necessary,  in  Russia^  to  repeal 
the  exceptional  laws,  the  laws  of  increased  protection, 
and  the  state  of  siege,  under  cover  of  which  the  arbi- 
trariness and  irresponsibility  of  officials  appear  and 
develop. 

At  the  same  time,  the  principle  of  the  responsibility 
of  the  administration  to  the  representatives  of  the  na- 
tion most  be  adopted. 

Parliament  holds  that  it  is  its  duty  to  declare  to 
your  majesty  in  the  name  .of  the  people  that  the  whole 
nation  will  carry  out  the  creative  work  of  renewing  its 
life  with  all  its  jiower  and  energy,  with  a  firm  belief  in 
the  imminent  elevation  of  the  fatherland  if  between  it 
and  the  throne  there  does  not  stand  an  imperial  council 
composed  of  appointed  dignitaries  and  persons  elected 
by  the  highest  classes  of  the  population,  and  if  the  legis- 
lative powers  of  the  people's  representatives  are  not 
limited  by  special  laws. 

In  the  domain  of  the  legislative  work  before  it  parlia- 
ment regards  as  an  absolute  necessity  for  the  country  a 
precise  law  assuring  inviolability  of  the  person  and  lib- 
erty of  conscience,  speech,  the  press,  association,  gather- 
ings, and  strikea. 


Careful  examination  of  the  needs  of  the  peasantry 
and  the  measures  called  for  by  them  will  form  parlia- 
ment's next  task.  Parliament  would  not  be  doing  its 
duty  if  it  did  not  make  a  law  for  the  satisfaction  of 
these  needs  by  the  aid  of  the  crown  domains  and  mo- 
nastic lands  and  the  compulsory  expropriation  of  land 
belonging  to  the  owners  of  estates. 

Parliament  holds  that  satisfaction  of  the  needs  of 
the  working  classes  is  equally  incapable  of  being 
deferred. 

Popular  education  is  another  task  that  lies  l)efore 
parliament. 

Parliament  further  holds  that  it  is  necessary  to  in- 
clude among  the  tasks  the  fulfillment  of  which  cannot 
be  deferred  the  question  of  the  satisfaction  of  the  long- 
matured  demands  of  the  various  nationalities  of  the 
empire.  Russia  affords  the  example  of  a  state  people<l 
by  many  races  and  nationalities.  Union  in  spirit  of  all 
of  these  is  only  possible  through  the  satisfaction  of  the 
needs  of  each,  whereby  the  individuality  of  the  divers 
sides  of  their  lives  will  be  preserved  and  developed. 
Parliament  will  give  careful  heed  to  the  task  of  giving 
wide  satisfaction  to  these  just  demands. 

The  address  concluded  as  follows  : 

Your  Majesty:  At  the  threshold  of  all  our  labors 
stands  a  question  which  stirs  the  soul  of  every  nation- 
ality in  the  empire,  which  stirs  up  the  representatives 
of  the  people  and  prevents  us  from  tranquilly  taking 
the  first  step  of  our  legislative  career.  The  first  word 
which  rang  through  the  Duma,  which  was  received 
with  the  sympathetic  cheers  of  the  whole  assembly,  was 
the  word  "amnesty."  The  land  thirsts  for  full  political 
amnesty  which  will  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  national 
conscience.  This  petition  cannot  be  denied.  Its  fulfill- 
ment cannot  be  delayed. 


How  the 


A  protracted  and  violent  debate  fol- 
RepfyWas  lowed  the  presentation  of  this  draft, 
Adopted,  lasting  until  3  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing of  May  18,  when  the  document  was  finally 
adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote  as  the  sense  of  the 
parliament.  President  Mouromtsev  presented 
the  address  to  his  majesty  the  same  day.  It  is 
generally  believed  that  the  Czar  will  grant  the 
demand  for  amnesty,  at  least  partially.  The  par- 
liament is  unmistakably  in  earnest,  and  the 
peasants  in  particular  are  determined  that  their 
representatives  shall  actually  represent  them. 
Eighty  muzhiks  have  been  sent  to  the  Rus- 
sian capital  by  rural  societies  to  watch  the 
activity  of  their  representatives,  and  especial- 
ly to  note  their  attitude  on  the  tremendously 
important  agrarian  question.  In  reality,  a  re- 
sponsible ministry  and  the  abolition  of  the  ap- 
pointive Council  of  the  Empire  are  the  most  im- 
portant political  demands  of  the  Duma.  It  seems 
unlikely  that  the  Czar  will  concede  to  the  new 
legislative  body  everything  it  demands.  In 
fact,  it  is  likely  that  the  Duma  members  have 
taken  a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of  the  reactionaries 
in  demanding  a  great  deal  more  than  they  expect 
to  get,  so  that,  in  true  Russian  fashion,  for  every 
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point  abated  from  the  so-callod  "  Fundamental 
Law  "  the  Duma  will  strike  off  one  that  it  con- 
siders an  equivalent  demand  in  its  programme. 
This  may  or  may  not  be  the  case,  although 
shrewd  observers  of  Russian  political  conditions 
insist  that  it  is.  A  certain  amount  of  such  bar- 
gaining, however,  is  in  the  nature  of  the  case. 


The  Upper 


While  the  lower  house  was  in  session, 
Holae'Aiao  the  reorganized  Council  of  the  Em- 
f or  Amnesty,  pj^^  ^^  Upper  house  of  parliament, 
met  in  the  hall  of  the  nobles,  at  the  Winter  Pal- 
ace. Most  of  the  members  were  glittering  in 
colors  and  decorations,  the  only  members  in 
plain  dress  being  a  small  group  of  Liberal  pro- 
fessors (the  elected  members),  pledged  to  move 
for  the  extinction  of  the  legislative  body  to 
which  they  have  been  elected.  The  upper  house 
is  full  of  members  of  the  old  regime,  including 
the  Ignatievs,  Alexievs,  and  Dolgoroukovs,  and 
is  now  under  the  presidency  of  Count  Solski. 
Its  committee  appointed  to  draft  its  reply  to  the 
speech  from  the  throne  presented  its  report  on 
May  18.  After  some  glittering  generalities,  the 
report  declared  that  the  upper  house  is  <*  pro- 
foundly convinced  that  the  diffusion  of  local 
autonomy  in  districts  where  they  have  hereto- 
fore been  lacking  will,  if  due  regard  be  paid  to 
the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  various  nationalities, 
succeed  in  creating  a  solid,  enlightened  state." 
The  paragraph  dealing  with  amnesty  says  that, 
**  although  possessed  of  a  feeling  of  profound 
indignation  at  the  continual  crimes  committed 
in  the  heat  of  the  political  struggle,"  the  upper 
house  would  ''speak  for  the  gracious  considera- 
tion of  the  Emperor  the  lot  of  those  who,  while 
giving  way  to  their  irresponsible  desire  for  a 
speedy  consummation  of  their  aspirations,  have 
not  committed  outrages  on  life  or  property  or 
otherwise  transgressed  the  established  laws." 

Noteworthy  happenings  of  the  past 
American  few  weeks  on  the  continent  of  Soutii 
Ajfairs.  America  have  included  several  revo- 
lutionary movements,  the  change  in  the  personnel 
of  a  number  of  governments,  and  the  publica- 
tion of  statistics  showing  remarkable  increase  in 
th(j  trade  of  more  than  one  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can countries.  Our  own  trade  with  the  southern 
continent,  tliough  still  less  than  that  of  Europe, 
has  now  attained  the  total  (the  figures  are  for 
the  fiscal  year  1905)  of  |;207, 000,000,  of  which 
?il  50,000, 000  was  with  Argentina  and  Brazil. 
A  sensational  report  was  circulated  early  in 
April  that  President  Castro,  of  Venezuela,  had 
resigned;  A  temporary  retirement,  however,  was 
all  that  Senor  Castro  intended,  and  on  May  19  he 
announced  that  he  had  lesunn^d  his  presidential 


functions.  A  three  weeks'  revolution  in  Ecua- 
dor broke  out  on  the  last  day  of  1905.  After 
some  small  engagements,  a  decisive  battle  was 
fought  near  Mount  Cotopaxi,  between  the  gov- 
ernment forces  and  the  insurgents,  in  which 
the  latter  were  victorious.  Quito,  the  capital, 
and  Guayaquil,  the  chief  port  and  center  of  com- 
merce, were  then  occupied,  and  the  former  preai^ 
dent,  Senor  Lizardo  Garcia,  fled,  leaving  the 
reins  of  government  in  the  hands  of  Gen.  Elroy 
Alfaro,  who  was  president  some  yearsago.  Senor 
Garcia  (whose  portrait  was  printed  in  tliis  depart- 
ment last  November,  soon  after  his  inauguration 
as  president)  is  a  business  man  of  progressive  out- 
look. He  is  not  of  the  soldier-statesman  type,  so 
common  in  South  American  republics,  and  bis 
appointment  and  application  of  business  methods 
to  politics  earned  for  him  the  disapproval  of  the 
politicians.  General  Alfaro,  now  president,  is 
a  typical  soldier  and  politician,  and  since  the 
country  is  not  yet  ready  for  men  of  Garcia's 
type,  he  will  make  a  much  stronger,  if  not  a 
better,  ruler  than  the  outgoing  president.  The 
Brazilan  republic  has  had  a  quiet  election,  result- 
ing in  the  choice  of  Dr.  Alfonso  Moreira  Penna, 
vice-president  of  that  country  for  the  past  four 
years,  to  be  president.  A  noteworthy  event  in 
Bolivia  is  the  passage  of  the  bill  by  the  lower 


THE  NEW  LIGHT  IN  THE  PAN-AMERICAN  8KT. 

(The  blessings  of  the  Calvo  doctrine— sometimes  also  knoim 
by  the  name  of  the  Argentine  diplomat,  Drago,  who  is  its 
advofHt^   to-day  —  as   seen   by   Venezuela,    l^ncle   Sam, 
Fraiu-e,  and  the  rest  of  the  South  American  continent.) 
From  Cunw  y  Caretas  (Buenos  Asnres). 
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90RA   M ARQrEBA  DE  ATERBK,  PKE8IDBNT  OP  THE  WOMAN'S 
AUXILIARY,  IBERO-AMERICAN  UNION. 

hl«  ij»  a  representative  organization  of  Spanish  and  Portu- 
gese speaking  peoples.) 


•use  of  the  Congress  (with  almost  certainty  of 
iorseraent  by  the  other  chamber)  granting  full 
>erty  of  religious  worship  throughout  the  re- 
blic.  General  economic  and  industrial  con- 
tions  throughout  the  entire  continent,  with  par- 
iila.r  reference  to  the  famous  Calvo  doctrine 
t^arding  the  enforced  collection  of  debt,  will  no 
II  bt  receive  helpful  consideration  at  the  coming 
n-American  Congress,  which  will  be  held  at 

0  lie  Janeiro,  in  July.     Mr.   Pepper's  article 

1  page  689)  outlines  the  programme  of  this 
Q^resfi.  Sefiora  Marquesa  de  Ayerbc,  of  one 
tlie  oldest  families  of  Madrid,  lias  just  been 
cted  president  of  the  woman's  auxiliary  of 
it  highly  important  and  influential  interna- 
11  a. I  organization  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
-.aiding  peoples,  the  Union  Ibero- Americana. 
imsks  Estrada  Palma  took  the  inaugural  oath 
4  »fBce  as  President  of  Cuba  (his  second  term) 

>lay  20. 


j--i«  -^^1  the  western  world,  but  particu- 
Chinese  larly  Great  Britain,  was  aroused  to 
Relations,  apprehension  by  the  promulgation, 
on  May  10,  of  an  imperial  edict  from  Peking 
radically  reorganizing  the  (Miinese  customs  ad- 
ministration and  appointing  two  Chinese  poli- 
ticians to  the  positions  of  superintendent  and 
assistant  minister  of  customs,  with  control  over 
all  Chinamen  and  foreigners  employed  in  the 
customs  service  of  the  empire.  It  was  feared 
that  the  edict  would  affect  the  status  of  Sir 
Robert  Hart,  for  many  years  administrator- 
general  of  the  Chinese  imperial  customs,  whose 
tenure  of  office  w^as  secured  by  the  Anglo- 
Chinese  agreement  of  1898,  which  also  pro- 
vided that  his  successors  should  bo  British 
subjects  as  long  as  British  trade  with  China 
exceeded  that  of  any  other  power.  Some  assur- 
ances— not  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  London 
government — were  given  later  by  the  adminis- 
trative board,  th(;  AVai-Wu-Pu,  that  the  edict 
does  not  affect  the  status  of  the  director-general 
of  customs.  Other  indications  of  the  awaking 
of  China  to  national  consciousness  (disQussed 
more  fully  in  our  ''  Leading  Articles  "  depart- 
ment, this  month)  were  the  Chinese  triumph  in 
securing  Great  Britain's  acknowledgment  of 
China's  suzerainty  over  Tibet  and  the  dignified 
attitude  taken  by  the  Chinese  foreign  board  in 
the  matter  of  the  opening  of  a  number  of  Man- 
churian  ports  to  the  traffic  of  the  world. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  owing  to 

Manchurfa.  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  Tibetan  Dalai  Lama 
from  Lassa,  Colonel  Younghusband" 
was  not  able  to  secure  full  ratification  of  the 
treaty  of  Se|>tember  7,  1004.  Subsequently, 
Great  Britain  expressed  her  willingness  to  recog- 
nize the  suzerainty  of  China  over  Tibet,  and  has 
since  dealt  in  the  matter  with  Peking.  The 
treaty  now  concluded  recognizes  China's  suze- 
rainty, and.  among  other  provisions,  directs  the 
opening  of  Tibetan  markets  to  Indian  trade,  the 
construction  of  telegraph  lines,  and  the  granting 
of  certain  railway  concessions  to  British  sub- 
jects. The  president  of  the  Wai-\Vu-Pu,  or 
Chinese  board  of  foreign  affairs,  Mr.  Tang-shao 
Yi,  who  is  a  Yale  graduate  and  a  diplomat  of 
ability,  has  interposed  in  the  matter  of  the  open- 
ing of  Manchurian  ports  to  international  com- 
merce (which  Japan  expressed  herself  willing  to 
permit  on  June  1 ),  on  the  ground  that  the  resi- 
dential districts  and  the  regulations  governing 
foreigners  have  not  yet  been  indicated.  The  Jap- 
anese statement  was  that  the  ports  of  Antung 
and  Tatung-Kao  had  been  open  from  May  1,  and 
that  Mukden  will  be  open  from  the  1st  of  the 
present  mouth.  Digitized  by  i^OOgle 
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(From  April  19  to  May  18,  1006.) 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS. 

April  19.— Both  branches  of  Congress  pass  a  joint 
resolution  appropriating  $1,000,000  to  l)e  used  for  the 
relief  of  the  San  Francisco  sufferers. 

April  21.— The  house  votes  a  second  $1,000,000  for  the 
relief  of  Sau  Francisco  and  passes  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia appropriation  bill. 

April  23. — Both  branches  adopt  the  Senate  amend- 
ment increasing  to  $1,500,000  the  second  appropriation 
for  San  Francisco  relief. 

April  ^— The  Senate  passes  the  bill  extending  until 
1909  the  time  when  the  coastwise  shipping  laws  shall 
l?o  into  effect  between  the  United  States  and  thePhilii>- 
pines. 

April  25.— The  Senate  debates  the  Indian  appropria 
lion  bill In  the  House,  the  agricultural  appropri- 
ation bill  is  debated. 

April  2^>.— In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Spooner  (Kep.,  Wis.) 
begins  his  reply  t-o  the  argument  by  Mr.  Bailey  (Dem., 
Texas)  on  limiting  the  power  of  feileral  courts  in  rail- 
road-rate cases. 

April  27.— In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Spooner  (Rep.,  Wis.) 

finishes  his  speech  on  the  rate  bill The  House  passes 

a  bill  making  emergency  appropriations  for  work  on 
federal  property  in  San  Francisco  and  at  the  Mare  Island 
navy  yard. 

April  28.— The  Senate  passes  the  Indian  appropria- 
tion bill The  House  concludes  the  general  debate  on 

the  agricultural  appropriation  bill. 

May  1.— The  House,  by  vote  of  153  to  58,  in  commit- 
tee of  the  whole,  adopts  an  amendment  to  the  agricul- 
tural appropriation  bill  providing  for  free  scjedndistri- 
bation. 

May  2.— In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Newlands  (Dem.,  Nev.) 
oflfers  a  resolution  looking  to  a  government  guarantee 

of  bonds  for  rebuilding  San  Franci.sco The  House 

passes  the  agricultural  appropriation  bill  and  the  Mili- 
tary Academy  appropriation  bill. 

May  3.— In  the  Senate,  general  debate  on  the  rail- 
road-rate bill  is  closed The  House  begins  considera- 
tion of  the  naval  appropriation  bill. 

May  4. — A  message  from  President  Roosevelt,  trans- 
mitting the  report  of  Commissioner  Garfield,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Corporations,  on  the  relations  between  the 
Standard  Oil  Comimny  and  the  railroads,  and  recom- 
mending legislation  thereon,  is  read  in  both  branches 

The  Senate  passes,  unanimously,  an  amendment  to 

the  railroatl-rate  bill  making  pipe  lines  subject  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission The  House  de- 
bates the  naval  appropriation  bill,  Mr.  Burton  (Rep., 
Ohio)  arguing  against  a  larger  navy. 

May  7.— In  the  Senate,  an  anti-pass  amendment  to 
the  railroad-rate  bill,  offered  by  Mr.  Cull)erson  (Dem., 
Texas),  is  adopted. 

May  8.— In  the  Senate,  cert-ain  amendments  to  the 
Hepbam  railroad-rate  bill  are  offered  by  Mr.  Allison 
(Rep.,  Iowa). 


May  11.— The  Senate  adopt:-*  four  of  the  Allison 
amendments  to  the  railroad-rate  bill. 

May  12. — The  Senate  adopts  the  remaining  Allison 
amendments  ta  the  Hepburn  railroad-rate  bill  after  a 
bitter  debate,  in  which  Messrs.  Bailey  (Dem.,  Texas) 
and  Tillman  (Dem.,  S.  C.)  attack  President  Roosevelt. 

May  16. — The  Senate  completes  consideration  of  the 
railroad-rate  bill  in  committee  of  the  whole  ;  Mr.  Till- 
man (Dem.,  S.  C.)  reads  a  letter  from  ex-Senator 
Chandler  repeating  his  charge  against  President 
Roosevelt. 

May  17.— In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Bailey  (Dem.,  Texas) 
makes  further  defense  of  his  course  on  the  railroad-rate 
bill The  House  passes  the  naval  appropriation  bill. 

May  18. — The  Senate  passes  the  Hepburn  railroad- 
rate  bill  by  a  vote  of  71  to  3,  the  only  votes  in  the  nega- 
tive l)eing  cast  by  Mr.  Foraker  (Rep.,  Ohio)  and  Messrs. 
Morgan  and  Pettus  (Dems.,  Ala.). 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT-AMERICAN. 

April  19.— Governor  Higgius,  of  New  York,  vetoes 

the  Page- Darling  mortgage-tax  bill The    United 

States  Circuit  Court  at  Chicago  overrules  the  motions 
to  quash  the  indictments  against  railroads  and  freight 
brokers. 

April  24. —The  mayor  of  Pittsburg  calls  on  the  county 
authorities  to  assist  in  punishing  alleged  grafting  coun- 
cilmen. 

April  25. — Capt.  Richmond  Pearson  Hobson  carries 
the  Democratic  primaries  of  the  Sixth  Alabama  Con- 
gress District. 

April  27.— Governor  Higgins,  of  New  York,  signs  the 
last  two  of  the  insurance-reform  bills  advocated  by  the 
Armstrong  committee. 

May  2.— The  New  York  Legislature  passes  a  .second 
mortgage- tax  measure. 

May  3.— The  New  York  Legislature  adjourn.s. 

May  5.— President  Roosevelt  issues  a  statement  de- 
claring that  he  favors  the  so-called  AUi.son  amendment 
to  the  Hepburn  railroad-rate  bill. 

May  9. — District  Attorney  Moran,  of  Boston,  an- 
nounces his  intention  of  calling  the  entire  Massachu- 
setts Legislature  before  the  grand  jury  to  give  evidence 
concerning  charges  of  bribery. 

May  11. — In  the  suit  against  the  combination  of  com- 
panies known  as  the  Pai)er  Trust,  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  at  St.  Paul  han<ls  down  a  decision  in  fa- 
vor of  the  Government. 

May  14. — President  Roosevelt  and  Attorney-General 
Moody  issue  statements  denying  the  charges  made  by 
Senator  Tillman  and  ex-Senator  Chandler  concerning 
negotiations  over  the  railroad-rate  bill. 

May  15. — Important  testimony  is  given  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  at  Philadelphia,  con- 
cerning railroad  discrimination  in  favor  of  certain  coal 
companies  in  the  allotment  of  cars. 

May  16. -Governor|^J^g|gf|^yd(JJ|^Q^  signs  the 
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Elsberg  bill  permitting  the  separate  construction  and 
operation  of  rapid-transit  lines  in  New  York  City. 

May  18.— The  New  York  State  Water  Supply  Com- 
missioners approve  the  plan  for  taking  water  for  New 
York  City  from  the  Catskills. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— FOREIGN. 

April  21. — The  German  federal  council  approves  the 

bill  for  the  payment  of  members  of  the  Reichstag 

The  Kussian  Monarchists,  in  session  at  Moscow,  send  a 
message  to  the  Czar  urging  unlimited  autocracy. 

April  23.— Freyre  Andrade  is  nominated  for  Speaker 
of  the  Cuban  House  of  Representatives  by  the  Moder- 
ates— Wholesale  arrests  are  made  among  the  striking 
French  miners. 

April  24.— The  British  House  of  Commons  reassem- 
bles after  the  Easter  holidays. 

April  25. — Sir  E.  A.  Stone  is  appointed  lieutenant- 
governor  of  Western  Australia ....  Advocates  of  wo- 
man suffrage  cause  a  commotion  in  the  British  House 
of  Commons  and  are  removed  from  the  gallery  by  the 
police.  ...The  British  trades  disputes  bill,  after  a  long 
debate,  passes  its  second  reading  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

April  26. — A  report  by  Lord  Cromer  on  the  finances 
of  Egypt  is  issued. 

April  27. — The  homes  of  leading  Royalists,  Bona- 
partist.H,  labor  leaders,  and  anarchists  are  searched  at 
Paris  for  evidence  of  a  plot  to  overthrow  the  republic. 

April  28.— Bomb  outrages  are  perpetrated  in  Russia. 

April  29.— A  new  Servian  cabinet  is  announced. 

April  30.— The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  intro- 
duces the  budget  into  the  British  House  of  Commons ; 
among  the  measures  proposed  are  the  removal  of  the 
duty  on  coal,  a  reduction  of  the  tea  and  tobacco  duties, 

and  a  graduated  income  tax Several  anarchists  are 

expelled  from  France. 

May  1.— The  French  Government's  military  precau- 
tions are  effective  in  maintaining  order  in  Pari.s. 

May  2. — It  is  announced  that  the  resignation  of 
Count  Witte  as  Russian  prime  minister  has  been  ac- 
cepted, and  that  M.  Goremykin,  a  former  minister  of 

the    interior,   will  .succeed   him A  bill  prohibiting 

plural  voting  is  introduced  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons The  Irish  members  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment meet  and  resolve  to  vote  against  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  education  bill The   German    Reichstag 

adopts  a  measure  providing  for  religious  freedom 
throughout  the  empire. 

May  3.— All  the  Russian  cabinet  ministers  tender 
their  resignations. 

May  6. — In  the  French  elections  for  members  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  the  government  is  victorious,  few 
changes  being  made  in  the  membership  of  the  Chamber. 

May  7.— The  second  reading  of  the  British  education 
bill  is  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

May  10. — The  Russian  Duma  is  opened  in  St.  Peters- 
burg ;  the  lower  house  convenes  in  the  Tauride  Palace 
and  chooses  Professor  Mouromtsev  as  president. . .  .The 
new  education  bill  passes  second  reading  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons Costa  Rica's  new  cabinet  is  an- 
nounced. 

May  11. — Professor  Mouromtsev,  president  of  the 
Russian  Duma,  is  received  in  audience  by  the  Czar; 


the  Council  of  the  Empire  is  formally  opened,  Count 
Witte  and  Count  Lamsdorf  being  among  its  members. 

May  13. — A  motion  of  the  Labor  party  in  the  Russian 
Duma  to  demand  immediate  amnesty  from  the  Czar  is 
with  difficulty  defeated. 

May  14.— The  British  House  of  Commons,  by  a  vote 
of  403  to  96,  passes  to  second  reading  the  bill  restricting 
voters  to  one  vote. 

May  15. — The  lower  house  of  the  Russian  Duma  be- 
gins debate  on  the  address  in  reply  to  the  speech  from 
the  throne. 

May  17. — The  Italian  ministry  is  defeated  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies. . .  .The  alien-labor  bill  is  rejected 
on  a  second  reading  in  the  British  House  of  Lords  ... 
The  German  Reichstag  passes  a  bill  taking  the  regular 
Bourse  tax  off  all  transactions  in  government  boodd 

The  Portuguese  ministry,  headed  by  Premier  Ro- 

beiro,  resigns.... The  Russian  Duma  adopts  a  reply  to 
the  speech  from  the  throne. 

May  18.— The  Italian  ministry  resigns. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

April  20.— The  report  of  the  Canadian  section  of  the 
International  Waterways  Commission  states  that  the 
maintenance  of  Niagara  is  a  national  matter. 

April  21. — A  treaty  is  signed  at  Washington  provid- 
ing for  the  determination  of  the  physical  boundary  of 
Alaska. 

April  26. — England  increases  the  garrisons  in  Egypt 
in  view  of  Turkey's  action  on  the  Tabah  boundary 
question. 

April  30.— It  is  announced  that  the  Anglo-Tibetan 
treaty  provides  that  China  shall  pay  the  expeus€!S  of  the 
British  expedition  to  Lassa,  and  that  China  shall  retain 
sovereignty,  giving  protection  to  British  interests. 

May  3.— President  Roosevelt,  in  a  special  message  to 
Congress,  explains  the  refusal  of  the  United  States  to 
accept  foreign  contributions  for  the  San  Francisco 
sufferers. 

May  4. —The  British  Government  sends  an  ultimatum 
to  Turkey  demanding  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops 
from  the  territory  in  dispute  within  ten  days. 

May  6.— Sharp  actions  are  reported  in  Macedonia 
between  Turkish  and  Bulgarian  bands. 

May  7.— Sir  Edward  Grey,  the  British  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  makes  a  statement  in  the  House  of 
Commons  defining  Great  Britain's  attitude  tow&rd 
Turkey. 

May  11.— Great  Britain  informs  Turkey  of  her  de- 
termination  to  begin  active  measures  to  enforce  the 
withdrawal  of  Turkish  troops  from  Tabah  as  soon  as 

the  time  limit  set  in  the  ultimatum  has  expired The 

Cape  government  protests  against  the  alleged  pursuit 
of  the  rebel  Marengo  into  British  territory  by  Gemum 
troops. 

May  12.— Turkey  accepts  Great  Britain's  dem&nd* 
for  the  evacuation  of  points  occupied  by  Turkish  troop» 
on  the  Sinai  peninsula  and  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mission to  fix  the  frontier. 

May  13. — It  is  announced  that  Tabah  has  been  ex-ac- 

uated  by  Turkish  troops The  Porte  replies  to  tbe 

German  protest  in  regard  to  the  seizure  of  the  Oclyweiu 
by  expressing  regret  and  asking  for  a  reduction  iu  tbpr 
$3,500  indemnity  demanded. 
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OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OP  THE  MONTH. 

April  19.— Fire  rages  throughout  the  day  and  night 

iu  San  Francisco  (see  pages  6T9-688  and  710-715) 

Siiarp  figtitiug  is  reported  between  troops  and  natives 
)n  the  inland  of  Saniar^  in  the  Philippines. 

April  20.— Mayor  Schmitz,  of  San  Francisco,  issues  a 
proclazQAtioD  .saying  that  the  flames  have  been  checked, 
mil  urging  the  people  to  aid  the  work  of  relief. 

April  22.— Twenty-two  miners  are  killed  as  a  result 
>f  a  (Ju.st  explosion  in  a  mine  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  & 

ron  Company,  forty  miles  west  of  Trinidad,  Colo 

The  Pope  nominates  Father  Ruggero  Freddi  to  be 
icar-genernl  of  the  Order  of  Jesuits,  to  8uccee<l  the 

ite  Father  Martin The  Olympic  Games  are  Ijegun 

it  Athens,  Greece. 

April  24.— The  body  of  John  Paul  Jones  is  deposited 
a  Bancroft  Hall,  Annapolis,  where  it  will  remain  un- 
\\  the  new  chapel  is  completed. 

April  25.— The  Confederate  veterans  meet  in  New 
'rieans. 

April  27.— The  statue  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  pre- 
attd  to  the  city  of  Paris  by  John  H.  Harjes,  is  un- 
ilwl. 

April  28.— Miss  Ellen  Terry  celebrates  her  stage 
bilee.... The  trial  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Algernon  S.  Crap 
',  of  Kocbester,  N.  Y.,  for  heresy  is  concluded  at 
tavia,  X.  Y. 

April  29.— The  international  exhibition  at  Milan  is 
ned. 

Vlay  2.— Three-fourths  of  the  striking  workmen  at 

is  return  to  work The  plague  is  reported  to  be 

«diug  rapidly  in  northeastern   Persia Strikes 

ic  building  ojierations  in  Chicago  and  other  cities 
Conclusion  of  the  Olympic  Games  at  Athens, 
lay  3.— Banks  in  San  Francisco  resume  business. 

iiy  5.— The  United  Mine  Workers  decide  against  a 

e  in  the  anthracite  regions. 

ay  II.— The  first  prize  for  a  design  for  the  Palace 

ace  at  The  Hague  is  awarded  to  L.  M.  Cordonuier, 

lie. 

»y  12.— Fifty  thousand  employees  in  the  building 
i  are  locked  out  at  Vienna  owing  to  a  demand  for 
r  wages. 

y  14.— The  Russian  May  Day  is  marked  by  sus- 
•n  of  labor  throughout  the  empire. 
y  15.— The   verdict  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
astical  court,  declaring  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  S.  Crapsey 
of  heresy,  is  announced  at  Rochester,  X.  Y. 
I  17.— The  Norwegian  national  f^tc  day  is  cele- 
with  great  enthusiasm  in  Christiania. 
'  18.— Forest  fires  destroy  much  property  in  Mich- 
id  Wiscon.siD. 

OBITUARY. 
1  18. — Daniel  Huntington,  American  painter,  90. 
'  1  19. — Prof.   Pierre  Curie,  the  discoverer  of  ra- 
7. 

1 20. — Patrick  J.  Meehan,  editor  of  the  New  York 
mericnii,  74. 

21.— Cardinal  Laboure,  Archbishop  of  Rennes, 
64. 


April  23.— Augustus  Pollock,  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Pittsburg,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  Railroad,  76. 

April  24.— Mrs.  Mary  Hannah  Hunt,  noted  advocate 
of  temperance  reform,  76. 

April  25. — Prof.  John  Knowles  Paine,  director  of  the 

music  department  at  Harvard  University,  66 Ham 

lin  Russell,  a  newspaper  writer  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  54. 

April  26.— John  Daly,  well-known  turfman,  of  New 

York,  68 Judge  Joseph  W.  Fellows,  of  Manchester, 

N.  H.,  71 H.  J.  \y.  Dam,  journalist  and  magazine 

writer,  48. 

April  28. — General  von  Budde,  Prussian  Minister  of 
Public  Works,  55. 

April  80.— Henry  C.  Rouse,  railroad  president,  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  56 Ex-Gov.  James  E.  Boyd,  of  Ne- 
braska, 71. 

May  1.— Peter  Eckler,  the  New  York  publisher,  84. 

May  2.— Dr.  D.  H.  Mann,  retired  physician  and  prom- 
inent Good  Templar,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  70. 

May  3  —Peter  White,  of  Ottawa,  ex-Speaker  of  the 
Canadian  House  of  Commons,  67. 

May  4. — William  F.  Owen,  a  veteran  actor,  62 

Gen.  Benjamin  F.  Hawkes,  veteran  of  the  Seminole, 
Mexican,  and  Civil  wars,  82. 

May  5.— Rear- Admiral. Aaron  K.   Hughes,   U.S.N. 

(retireti).  85 James  Mills,  editor  of  the  Pittsburg  Po»t^ 

73 Prince  Charles  Poniatowski,  48. 

May  6.— Maj.-Gen.  John  Gibson  Parkhurst,  of  Cold- 
water,  Mich.,  82. 

May  7.— Max  Judd,  of  St.  liouis.  Mo.,  noted  ches.s- 

player,  54 Col.  Henry  H.  Adams,  of  New  York,  well 

known  in  military  circles  and  in  the  iron  and  steel  bu.si- 

ness,  62 Thomas  B.  Cannon,  a  pioneer  governor  of 

Tennessee,  91 Dr.  Lawson  A.  Long,  a  New  York  phy- 
sician, 78. 

May  9. — Joseph  A.  Wheelock,  editor  of  the  Pioneer 

Prctts^  of  St  Paul,  Minn.,  75 Edwin  Burritt  Smith, 

a  well-known  Chicago  lawyer  and  writer,  52. 

May  11.— Bishop  Fal litres,  cousin  of  President  Fal- 
liferes,  of  France,  ?i. 

May  12.— Gen.  G.  C.  Wharton,  of  Radford,  Va.,  vet- 
eran of  the  Mexican  and  Civil  wars,  82 Baron  Currie 

(Philip  Henry  Wodehouse),  formerly  British  ambas- 
sador at  Con.stantinople  and  at  Rome,  72. 

May  14.— Carl  Schurz,  77  (see  page  673) Rev.  Dr. 

Benjamin  I^abaree,  for  many  years  a  missionary  in  Per- 
sia, ?2. 

May  15.— Brig.-Cien.  John  C.  Tidball,  U.S.A.  (re- 
tired), first  governor  of  Alaska,  80 Walter  A.  Don- 
aldson, of  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  prominent  in  the  Unite<l 
States  Naval  Office  in  New  York  and  in  the  customs 
service,  52. 

May  16.— Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Henry,  formerly 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  England,  81 Dr.  Thomas  S.  Lat- 
imer, vet-eran  of  the  Confederate  army  and  professor  in 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Baltimore,  67. 

May  18.— Charles  George  Wilson,  formerly  president 
of  the  health  board  of  New  York  City  and  of  theCon.sol- 

idated  Stock   Exchange,  68 Charles  A.  Lopez,   the 

sculptor,  36 — Fanny  Herring,  for  many  years  a  popu- 
lar favorite  in  romantic  melodrama,  74. 
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SOME   REPRESENTATIVE   CARTOONS   OF  THE 

MONTH. 


TUB  TAIL  THAT  WAGS  THE  DOG— From  the  Jourmtl  (Minneapolis). 


THE  COAL  COMPANIES  AND  THE  RAIL.i&OAXi< 

^^                                      ,  „  Testimony  given  before  the  Interstate  Comtnerrr « "^i 

CAUGHT  IN  THE  ACT  I  ^.^^^j  tending  U>  show  the  existence  of  gross  f»%>..r:tx*ru 

President  Roosevelt  turning  the  flashlight  of  the  Garfield  imrt  of  the  railroad  companies  in  supplying  oar>  t/.. 

reiMjrt  on  the  Standard  Oil  monopoly.  t-oal  companies. 

From  the  7Vt>«  (Philadelphia).  From  the  Preu  (PhiUdelphlA). 
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THE  TARIFF  IS8UE  AGAIN. 

The  House  :  **  How  much  Ioniser  can  you  hold  on  ? ' 
The  Senatb  :  "Not  long ;  let's  adjourn." 
From  the  Jowmol  (Minneapolis). 


Double,  double,  toil  and  trouble. 
Fire  burn  and  caldron  bubble. 

—Shakespeare,  "Macbeth.' 

From  the  World  (New  York). 


AN  KARI.Y  D^BUT  AS  A  LIFE-SAVER. 

From  the  Pionter  Press  (St.  Paul). 


f«OME  FAMILY  SKET^ETONS  BROUGHT  TO  LIGHT  BV  THE 
INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION. 

From  the  Inquirer  (Philadelphia). 


"YOU'RE  another!" 

From  the  Journal  (MinneS,pmY! 


,poogle 
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Uncle  Sam  :  "  That's  good  news  for  the  American  people." 
From  the  Intpiirer  (Philadelphia). 

THE  flret  cartoon  od  this  page  expresses  the  joy  and 
contentment  shared  by  the  whole  nation  when 
the  news  went  out,  last  month,  that  the  anthracite 
mine  workers  were  going  back  to  work. 

In  **Pa8t  and  Present,"  Cartoonist  Westerman  de- 
picts the  manly  strength  of  Young  America  as  it  was 

revealed  to  the  modern  world  last  month  in  the  Olym-  uongress  aistnct  ana  tus  entrance  tneredy  on  a  poati- 
pic  Festival  at  old  Athens,  the  scene  of  the  physical  calcareerof  unusual  possibilities,  among  which  "Bart' 
and  intellectual  triumphs  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  foresees  an  exploit  not  unlike  the  sinking  of  the  Mcr- 

The  episode  of  the  Parisian  May  Day,  when  the      HmdC. 
French  Government,  by  an  unusual  show  of  strength,  All  the  cartoons  on  the  opposite  page  hare  to  do 

overawed  incipient  disorder  on  the  part  of  the  proleta-  with  San  Francisco's  calamity,  and  indicate  tbeciiyV 
riat,  is  well  portrayed  in  the  cartoon  below,  at  the  left.       plucky  determinatiou  to  conquer  discouragement 


"HE  DID  IT  so  WELL,  HE'D  DO  IT  AOIN,  AOIS. 

THE  FiitsT  OF  MAY  IN  PARIS.  LIEUTENANT  HoBSON :  "If  she's  got  to  be  sunk,  Hn  ll»r 

From  the  iYc**  (Bingharaton).  boy  to  sink  her."-From  the  JottnuU  (Minneapolis). 
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UNCONQUERABLE. 

From  the  Herald  (Boston). 


THE  DAWN  AT  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

From  the  Record-HeraUl  (Chicago). 


INDOMITABLE. 

From  the  WorUl  (New  York). 


Uncle  Sam  :  "Take  heart  from  the  lessons  of  the  past.' 
From  the  Tribune  (Chicago). 


SOME  CARTOON   TRIBUTES   TO   THE   GRIT   OF  SAN    FRANCISCO.^-,, 
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THE  FIRST  8TBP.— From  the  World  (New  York). 


A  GERMAN  VIKW  CJF  THK  DUMA. 

The  Czar:  "It  Is  about  time  to  prepare  the  trap  for  our 
dear  people." 

WiTTB  :  "  It  won't  Ih)  much  use,  aH  the  bait  has  Kone  bad. 
It  smells  all  through  Russia,  and  the  wretched  Social  Demo- 
crats have  such  fine  noses ! " 

From  Wahrc  Jacob  (Stuttgart). 


"DROPPTNO  THE  THAINKH." 

(Count  Wltte  disml?>scd  by  the  Czar.) 
From  the  Ohia  State  J<mnml  (Columbus). 


KAISER  AND  CHANCELLOR. 

Kaiber  :  "  Germany,  with  so  many  curiosities  doc^  not 
alas!  possess  a  volcano,  like  our  faithless  friend!" 

BrLOW:  "Don't  say  that^  your  majesty;  hot  has  volcano  an  J 
lava  you  are  equal  to  Vesuvius  and  Pel^e^p4 {^J  it^  re«-' 
From  PoMiuino  (Turin 


^mWgt^-^'  I 


CARL  SCHURZ. 


BY    FABIAN    FRANKLIN. 


OF  no    other   person    of   foreign  birth   and 
education  can  it  be  said,  as  it  can  of  Carl 
Schiirz,  tliat  he  was  a  national  figure  of  tlie  first 
importAnce  in  American  affairs  during  tlie  mo- 
mentous developments   of  the  half-century  be- 
ginning with  the  birth  of  the  Republican  party. 
In  the  organization  and  the  early  struggles  of 
that  party,  Schurz  bore  an  important  and   re- 
markable part  ;  and  he  remained  an  ardent  and 
active  meml)or  of  it  until  the  emergence  of  the 
(juestiims  involved  in  reconstruction  on  the  one 
haml  and  in  the  problems  of  administrative  re- 
form   on    the    other    opened    up    new    lines    of 
cleavage.     After  that  time,  while  steadily  true 
to  the  fundamental  principles  which  had  made 
him  an  enthusiastic  Republican  in  the  days  of 
Fremont  and  Lincoln,  which  had  caused  him  to 
excliange  the  post   of  minister  to  Spain   for  a 
commission  in  the  Union  army,  and  which  had 
made  him  one  of  the  lea<ling  champions  of  Grant 
in   his   first   campaign   for  the  Presidency,  the 
party  attachment  of  Mr.  Schurz  fluctuated  from 
lime  to  time  according  to  the  aspect  which  po- 
litical issues  from  time  to  time  presented.     But 
on    whatever   side    he   was    enlisted,   he   was  a 
political  force  of  the  first  order  ;  and  whether 
us  the  champion  of  a  man   or  of  a  principle, 
whether  as   the   opponent   of  an   objectionable 
candidate  or  of  a  political  or  financial  error,  his 
voice  was  one  of  the  few  that  had  real  potency 
in    the  molding    of    public    opinion.     Tliis  was 
due  to  such  a  combination  of  intelh.'ctual  force 
witli  elevation  of  character,  and  such  a  union  of 
argumentative  power  with  oratorical  gifts,  as  is 
rarely  encountered  in  a  single  individual. 

STIKKING    STUDENT    DAYS. 

Carl  .Schurz  was  born  at  Liblar,  near  Cologne, 
March  2,  1829.  He  entered  the  University  of 
Bonn  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  while  still  a 
student  assisted  Gottfried  Kinkel,  a  professor  at 
Bonn  and  a  writer  of  note,  in  the  publication 
of  a  liberal  newspaper.  Professor  and  student 
both  enlisted  in  the  Baden  revolutionary  army, 
and  when  the  German  revolutionary  movement 
of  1848  collapsed  Kinkel  was  confined  in  the 
Prussian  fortress  of  Spandau,  having  been  sen- 
tenced to  twenty  years'  imprisonment,  while 
t>ciiurz  made  an  almost  miraculous  escape.  The 
young  liberal,  however,  returned  in  disguise 
from  his  safe  asylum  in  Switzerland  and  planned 
a- nil  executed  th^  resci;e  of  his  teacher  fro^i^  the 


CARL  SCHURZ  AS  A  STUDENT  IN  GERMANY.* 

military  prison,  a  feat  of  skill  and  daring  that 
.has  seldom  been  equaled.  Schurz  then,  after  a 
sliort  residence  in  England,  came  to  this  country, 
in  18.")2.  In  18.')5,  he  settled  in  Wisconsin,  and 
at  once  became  an  active  member  of  the  newly 
formed  Republican  party.  In  the  Fremont  cam- 
paign of  1836,  his  speeches,  in  German,  were  a 
powerful  factor  in  tlie  carrying  of  Wisconsin,  a 
fact  which  was  recognized  in  the  extraordinary 
honor  of  his  nomination  for  the  lieutenant-gov- 
ernorship by  the  Republicans  of  Wisconsin  in 
the  following  year,  when  he  had  barely  become 
a  naturalized  citizen. 

AN    EXTRAORDINARY    PUBLIC    CAREER. 

The  career  of  Carl  Schurz  as  an  American 
public  man  may  thus  be  said  to  liave  had  a  dura- 
tion of  exactly  half  a  century  ;  and  this  half- 
century  happens  to  divide  itself  naturally,  again, 
into  two  exact  halves,  the  first  terminating  in 
1881,  with  the  close  of  his  service  as  Secretary 
of    the   Interior  in   the   Hayes    administration. 

♦  The  first  two  portraits  of  Mr.  Schurz  Rppearing  in  this 
Hrticle  are  used  by  courtesy  gf\^f^^tys/iK&^@Q  IC 
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After  that  date,  Mr.  Scliurz  was  not  a  candidate 
for  any  public  offici\  either  appointive  or  elective  ; 
and  it  is  one  of  the  many  singular  features  of 
his  career  that  in  spite  of  this  withdrawal  from 
public  life  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term  he 
continued,  almost  to  the  time  of  his  death,  a 
potent  personal  force  in  the  nation.  Nor  was  it 
the  familial"  role  of  the  "  sage  "  that  was  played 
by  him  in  this  semi-retirement  ;  and  it  is  not 
his  journalistic  work, — which,  though  of  high 
quality,  was  not  of  sig- 
nal effectiveness, — that 
represented  the  influ- 
ence he  exerted.  The 
thing  that  was  distinc- 
tive about  this  phase 
of  his  career  was  the 
emergence  of  Mr. 
Schurz,  upon  a  number 
of  occasions  of  the  first 
importance  throughout 
this  quarter-century,  as 
a  powerful  factor  in  the 
shaping  of  public  opin- 
ion, and  the  instant  rec- 
ognition that  was  given 
to  his  utterances,  the 
weight  that  was  at- 
tached to  his  participa- 
tion in  the  conflict.  No 
more  striking  testi- 
mony could  be  add  need, 
not  only  to  his  intel- 
lectual and  oratorical 
power,  but  to  the  re- 
spect that  he  had  won 
by  force  of  his  high 
character  and  his  sin- 
gle-minded, patriotism. 
The  leading  illustra- 
tions ot  this  phase  of 
signal  service   in   the 


CAHL  SCIIITHZ   IN   18a5. 

(From  a  photoj^raph  takrn  wlien  he  uiade  a  tour  of  the 
South  nt  PrcHidtmt  Johnson's*  request.) 


lis  activity  are  his 
ndept'iident  licpublican 
revolt  against  Blaine  and  in  the  three  successive 
campaigns  for  Cleveland,  his  great  speeches 
for  sound  money  in  the  campaign  of  I.S'k;,  and 
his  opposition  to  the  imperialist  policy  inaugu- 
rated after  the  Spanish  War.  In  the  last,  to  be 
sure,  Mr.  Schurz,  lik(?  other  anti-imperialists, 
was  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  and  other  instances  of  participation 
in  current  political  struggles,  Mr.  Schurz,  iluring 
tliis  last  quarter-century  of  his  life,  was  one  of 
the  leading  promoters  of  civilservic(i  reform, 
and  upon  the  death  of  (J(M)rgo  William  Curtis 
was  cliosen  as  a  matter  of  ('ours(^  to  succeed  him 
as  president  of  the  National  Civil  Service  Reform 
^i<-ague.  Both  in  this  field  of  (effort  and  in  th(^ 
ampionship  of   sound  money,  he  was  but  con- 


tinuing upon  lines  in  which  he  had  done  yeoman 
service  during  his  period  of  public  office ;  while 
in  his  anti-imperialism  he  was  harking  back  to 
the  days  when  he  first  put  on  the  harness  in  the 
service  of  the  "  party  of  moral  ideas,"  and  lo 
the  still  earlier  days  of  the  German  idealist  lib 
eralism  of  1848,  the  Baden  army,  and  the  rescue 
of  Kinkel. 

The  career  of  Carl  Schurz,  in  its  central  pe 
riod,  extending  from  the  Fremont  campai^^n  of 
1 85(>  to  the  close  of  the 
Hayes    adminislralion 
in  1881,  exhibits  an  ac 
tivity  as  multifariougas 
it  was  important,  and 
as  remarkable  for  solid 
achievement  as  for  high 
purpose.      Having 
shown    the    extraonVi- 
nary   character  of  his 
oratorical  powers  in  his 
German  speeches  in  the 
campaign    of    1856.  it 
was  not  long  before  he 
was  enlisted   in  th«^ 
same  cause  in  a  broa«^**'T 
field,  being  recognize*] 
in  his  Englisli  speeches 
as  one  of  the  forem«\^t 
speakers  of  the  I^epub 
lican   party,  and   s-^  c 
becoming  a  leading 
member  of  its  naU»^Ti^ 
organization.     Hissj'r 
cial  service  in  the  cs^m 
j>aign  of  18G0  was  rv- 
ognized    by    Fnesi-h^i.: 
Lincoln  in  the  app -ii:* 
ment  of  Mr.  Schurz  a-- 
minister  to  Sprain  :      " 
he   promptly    returned   from  this  post    to  ♦^ei^  ' 
th(i  Cnion  army,  in  which  he  served  unii"  t> 
close  of  the  war,  being  commissioned  briiradir' 
general    in    April,   1862,   and   major  «renen'  :: 
March,  18(;?».     After  the  war,  lie  condiK-ttni    r 
portant   newspapers,  first   in  Detroit  and  a'l'' 
ward  in   St.   Louis  ;  and  in  I8r»:»  he  was  cb<:^ 
Cnited  States  Senator  from  Missouri.      His  ^-  * 
ings  and  s[.eeches  had   led  to  the   exp»^\^r-- 
that  his  service  in  the  Senate  would  l»e 
tinguished  excellence,  and  the  expeotatii 
more  than  fulfilled. 

IN    THE    rXITED    STATES    SENATIL 

Throughout  his  six  years'  term  he  Wi5 
the  leading  members  of  the  Senate.    Ht: 
of  the  ablest  upholders  of  financial  s^:. 
the  critical  greenback  days  ;  and,  like   c 
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THE  LATEST  PORTRAIT  OF  MR.  SCHURZ. 


Sumner — between  whom  and  himself  tlicMe  was 
a  remarkably  close  friendsliip — he  was  a  strenu- 
ous oppom^nt  of  General  Grant's  scheme  for  the 
annexation  of  Santo  Domingo.  Nor  was  tliis 
the  only  thing  in  which  he  felt  it  his  duty  to 
opfK)se  the  administration  which  lie  had  worked 
80  ardently  to  put  into  power  ;  and  before  the 
beginning  of  the  campaign  of  1872  his  diver- 
gence from  the  Republican  party  had  become  so 
pjreat  that  he  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Liberal  Republican  mov(?ment,  which  held  its  con- 
vention in  1872  anil  nominated  Horace  Greeley 
for  the  Presidency.  It  is  an  interesting  remi- 
niscence of  that  movement  that  the  convention 


was  ''captured"  by  certain  tricky  politicians, 
notably  Fenton,  of  New  York,  who  wanted 
Greeley  nominated,  and  that  they  resorted  to  the 
device  of  shelving  Schurz  by  making  him  chair- 
man ;  they  knew  that,  upon  the  floor,  his  voice 
would  be  the  most  powerful  against  the  commis- 
sion of  what  he  regarded,  and  what  proved  to  be, 
the  extreme  folly  of  the  nomination  of  Greeley. 
A  most  conspicuous  feature  of  Schurz's  posi- 
tion in  the  Senate  was  his  earnest  and  powerful 
resistance  to  the  coercive  measures  employed 
against  the  Southern  States  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, especially  in  Grant's  second  adminis- 
tration. Of  tl»i9  the  most  signal  instance  was 
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given  in  January,  1875,  when  General  Sheridan 
and  his  soldiers  had  entered  the  halls  of  the 
Louisiana  Legislature  and  forcibly  reversed  its 
organization.  Schurz  realized  the  danger  to  our 
institutions  involved  in  this  high-handed  pro- 
ceeding, and  offered  a  resolution  directing  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Senate  to  inquire 
what  steps  might  be  taken  to  restore  to  the  State 
of  Louisiana  its  Constitutional  rights.  His  speech 
in  support  of  that  resolution  deserves  to  rank 
among  the  masterpieces  of  political  oratory  ;  and 
it  may  be  stated  with  confidence  that  this  speech, 
which  produced  a  profound  impression  at  the 
time,  contributed  powerfully  toward  effecting 
that  change  of  sentiment  in  the  North  which  at 
a  later  time  made  the  enactment  of  the  force  bill 
an  impossibility. 

A    GREAT    SECRETARY    OP    THE    INTERIOR. 

Mr.  Schurz  retired  from  the  Senate  in  1875, 
the  Democratic  party  having  recovered  control 
of  Missouri.  No  more  striking  illustration  couhi 
be  given  of  the  loss  to  which  we  are  exposed  by 
the  conditions  of  State  and  local  representation 
in  this  country  than  the  complete  termination  of 
Schurz's  Senatorial  career  tliroiigh  the  change 
of  the  party  complexion  of  the  State  he  had 
represented.  Fortunately,  circumstances  arose 
which  prevented  this  loss  to  the  Senate  from 
being  a  final  loss  to  the  country's  public  service 
of  the  ability  and  zeal  of  one  of  her  foremost 
statesmen.  The  Ohio  gubernatorial  campaign 
of  1875  turned  on  the  issue  of  sound  money 
against  greenbackism,  and  it  was  recognized  as 
of  crucial  importance  from  a  national  stand- 
point. Carl  Schurz  was  asked  to  lend  his  po- 
tent aid  as  a  campaign  orator  to  the  canvass  of 
Mr.  Hayes  ;  and  when  the  triumphant  issue  of 
this  campaign  led  to  the  nomination  of  Governor 
Hayes  for  the  Presidency  Schurz  again  took 
a  leading  part  as  an  advocate  of  his  election 
A  natural  sequel  was  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Schurz  to  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Interior  ;  a 
post  in  which  he  developed,  to  the  surprise  even 
of  many  of  his  admirers,  remarkable  capacity  as 
an  energetic,  able,  and  diligent  administrator. 
In  addition  to  the  general  merits  of  his  work,  he 
did  signal  and  aggressive  service  to  the  cause 
of  good  government  in  three  separate  and  dis- 
tinct directions.  Without  waiting  for  the  en- 
actment of  any  law,  he  introduced  the  merit 
system, — competitive  examinations,  and  no  re- 
movals except  for  cause, — throughout  his  depart- 
ment, thus  anticipating  the  Pendleton  Act  by 


six  years  ;  he  made  a  most  vigorous  fight  on 
the  timber  thieves,  incurring  the  hostility  of  & 
number  of  eminent  Republicans  by  his  insistence 
on  the  strict  execution  of  the  land  laws  ;  and 
he  worked  hard  for  the  improvement  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  Indians,  in  which  labor  he  had  a 
corrupt  and  powerful  ring  to  antagonize. 

JOURNALIST,    ORATOR,    AND    AUTHOR. 

Of  Mr.  Schurz's  career  after  his  retirement 
from  public  office  a  brief  outline  has  been  given 
abov«.  Mention  should  be  made,  however,  of 
his  part,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Godkin  and  Mr. 
Horace  White,  in  taking  over  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  and  starting  it  upon  the  new  career 
which  began  with  that  event  ;  and  at  a  later 
time,  of  his  connection  with  Harper  s  Wttkly  as 
its  leading  political  writer  for  several  years.  His 
^'  Life  of  Henry  Clay  "  is  one  of  the  most  admi- 
rable of  political  biographies  ;  and  his  essay  on 
Lincoln,  which  appeared  originally  in  t\\%  Athn- 
tie,  is  a  masterpiece.  Less  sure  to  live,  because 
of  the  less  dominant  fame  of  its  subject,  is  the 
splendid  eulogy  on  Charles  Sumner,  delivere^l 
in  Boston,  in  1874,  one  of  the  finest  tributes 
ever  paid  by  a  public  man  to  a  departed  com- 
rade. The  autobiography,  now  appe-aring  in 
McChtres,  completes  the  list  of  Schui*z's  produc- 
tions other  than  those  dealing  with  questions  of 
the  day. 

Mr.  Schurz  was  not  a  man  of  genius  ;  hut  be 
was  a  man  in  whom  high  intellectual  }K>wers  were 
combined  with  moral  qualities  even  more  rare. 
Though  distinctively  a  thinker  and  man  of  cul- 
ture, ho  was  a  born  fighter  ;  when  the  cause  was 
there  to  be  fought  for,  the  courage  and  resolution 
were  never  lacking.  But  he  never  fought  simpV 
for  love  of  the  fight  ;  the  key  of  his  whole  career  j 
is  consistent  devotion  to  a  clear  ideal,  and  faith-  i 
ful  adherence  to  a  body  of  political  doctrines 
and  moral  convictions  which  formed  part  of  Ins 
very  being.  A  rare  union  of  clearness  of  in- 
tellect with  spiritual  ardor,  coupled  with  an  ex- 
traordinary command  of  the  resources  of  his 
adopted  as  well  as  of  his  native  language,  stamped 
his  speeches  and  writings  with  that  combina- 
tion of  lucidity  and  animation  which,  along  vrith 
their  evident  and  complete  sincerity,  gave  ibem 
their  peculiar  eflBcacy  as  a  political  force.  As 
an  example  of  what  may  be  achieved  by  sheer 
force  of  character  and  intellect,  the  career  of 
Schurz  has  been  of  inestimable  value  to  thou 
sands  of  young  Americans  in  the  present  and 
the  past  two  generations. 
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GEORGES   CLEMENCEAU,  THE   WARWICK  OF 

FRENCH    POLITICS. 


BY  W.  T.   STEAD. 


THE  new  French  minister  of  the  interior,  who 
has  set  the  whole  world  talking  about  him 
for  his  part  in  the  recent  labor  troubles  in  France, 
is — to  talk  in  terms  of  British  politics — a  com- 
pound of  John  Morley, 
John  Burns,  and  8id- 
Dey  Webb. 

M.  Clemenceau  is  a 
man  of  the  world,  but 
he  leans  more  toward 
Anglo-Saxon  qualities 
than  in  any  other  direc- 
tion from  his  own 
French  character.  He 
has  lived  in  America. 
He  married  an  Ameri- 
can lady  (Miss  Alary 
I'lummer).  He  speaks 
an  almost  idiomatic 
Knglish.  He  is  one  of 
iho  most  brilliant  of 
journalists,  and  one  of 
the  most  witty  and  in- 
telligent of  compan- 
ions. There  is  also  in 
him,  despite  a  certain 
cynical  flippancy  of 
s{>ei;ch  wliich  leads  liis 
critics  sometimes  to  de- 
clare that  he  is  at  heart 
a  inert!  (jinnin  de  Paris^ 
a  trace  of  the  strain  of 
a  hero.  He  is  as  in- 
trepid as  he  is  dexter- 
ous. He  is  the  Ulysses 
rather  than  the  Nestor 
of  the  French  republic. 


hut  lie  has  been  so  long  a  leading  actor  in  the 
drama  of  Republican  politics  that  he  seems  al- 
ways to  date  back  to  remote  antiquity. 

M.  Clemenceau  believed  in  General  Boulanger. 
But  for  M.  Clemenceau  the  hrav^  (jcniral  would 
never  have  been  minister  of  war.  M.  Clemen- 
ceau put  him  in  oflBce  as  a  security  against  the 
enemies  of  tlie  republic  and  of  p«»ace.  He  re- 
mained there  to  b(?come  the  most  dangerous 
enemy  of  the  republic  and  of  the  general  peaces 
I  spent  some  hours  on  the  night  of  Boulanger's 
election  by  popular  vote  walking  up  and  down 
the  Boulevard    with    M.  Clemenceau.     Nobody 


THE  "  MOST  NOTABLE  OP  MODERN  FRENCH  POLITICIANS." 

(M.  Georges  C'Kmenceau,  the  new  French  minister  of  the 
interior.) 

He  is  only  sixty-four,      responsibility  of  office. 


knew  whether  if  Boulanger  were  elected  by  a 
large  majority  he  would  not  declare  himself 
Dictator  and  use  the  army  to  trample  out  all 
opposition.  It  was  a  thrilling  moment.  Never 
was  I  so  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  worth- 
1  »ssness  of  all  constitu- 
tional guarantees  in  the 
presence  of  an  army. 
Whoever  can  give  the 
word  of  command  at  the 
war  office  has  the  nation 
at  his  mercy.  Fortu- 
nately, General  Boulan- 
g;>r  loved  his  mistress 
better  than  the  dictator- 
ship, and  France  es- 
cape* I  the  i  m  m  i  n  e  n  t 
peril. 

M.  Clemenceau  is  to 
me  the  most  authentic 
incarnation  of  the  Rev- 
olution of  1789  now  ex- 
tant in  Europe.  He  is 
the  Revolution  en  bloc. 
He  shares  its  hatreds,  he 
has  lost  none  of  its  en- 
thusiasms. He  is  a  Jaco- 
bin reincarnated  in  the 
skin  of  an  Opportunist. 
After  playing  the  part 
of  Warwick  the  King 
maker,  setting  up  and 
pulling  down  one  min- 
istry after  another,  he 
is  now  saildled  with  the 
And  as  if  to  salute  the 


new  minister,  the  greatest  catastrophe  in  tlio  an- 
nals of  mining  is  folio  wet  I  by  a  strike  of  miners 
which  made  thousands  of  men  idle. 

M.  Clemenceau  is  a  Kreethinker  who  is  merci- 
less in  his  attitude  in  relation  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  To  him  the  Church  is  a  kind 
of  Devil  Fish,  with  the  religious  orders  as  the 
arms  of  the  octopus.  I  cannot  read  Mctor 
Hugo's  famous  story  of  the  trtMuendous  struirgle 
in  '•  Les  Travailleurs  de  Mer  "  Ijetween  his  hero 
and  the  octopus  without  recognizing  that  M. 
Clemenceau  and  his  friends  feel  themselves  and 
the  republic  exactly  in  thftfgB^iJtjy^^^Q^tig, 
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with  its  deadly  suckers  planted  tliick  along  every 
writhing  arm,  draining  the  life-blood  of  tlieir 
victim, — that  is  the  anti-clerical  conception  of 
the  Church  of  Rome. 

M.  Clemenceau's  great  distinction  has  been 
his  unwavering  opposition  to  a  policy  of  im- 
perialism. It  was  he  wlio  more  than  any  man 
deterred  France  from  joining  England  in  her 
Egyptian  campaign.  He  was  the  inveterate  en- 
emy of  M.  Ferry,  whom  he  relentlessly  pur- 
sued and  ultimately  overthrew  for  his  policy  of 
Asiatic  expansion.  It  is  true  that  M.  Clemen- 
ceau  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  a  man  of  peace. 
He  has  fought  many  duels,  including  one  witli 
M.  Deroulede,  who  accused  him  of  i^eing  in  the 
pay  of  Dr.  Cornelius  Herz  and  the  Panama 
ring,  and  his  antipathy  to  foreign  expeditions 
has  usually  been  attributed  quite  as  much  to  his 
distrust  of  Germany  as  to  any  humanitarian  ob- 
jections to  making  war  on  colored  races.  With 
him  the  memory  of  the  T(»rrible  Year  is  still 
vivid.  He  was  mayor  of  Montmartre  in  the 
year  of  the  siege,  and  although  he  ntn-er  speaks 
of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  he  never  forgets.  He 
wrote  last  year  :  '*  The  fundamental  condition  of 
peace, — not  the  peace  I  should  like,  but  the  only 
one  which  is  possible;  in  the  present  conditicm  of 
Europe, — is  tliat  we  should  dispose  of  sufficient 
force  to  discourage  every  aggressor.  P'ojce, 
alas!  consists  of  guns,  rifles,  and  soldiers,  as  also 
of  alliances  and  agreem(»nts."  Ihit  if  we  can 
substitute  the  force  of  alliances  and  agreements 
for  the  costly  armaments  which  are  ruining 
civilization,  no  one  will  be  better  pleased  than 
M.  Clemenceau. 

The  second  great  distinction  of  M.  Clemenceau 
is  the  splendid  part  which  he  played  in  the  Drey- 
fus affair.  He  stands  in  the  foremost  fighting 
line  of  the  heroic  few  who  stood  for  justice  in 
the  daikest  days  of  the  reaction.  M.  Clemen- 
ceau. who  foundeil  Iai  Justice  in  1880,  became 
the  fighting  man-at-arms  of  J.'Anrore  during  the 
prolonged  Dreyfus  combat,  and  rendered  yeo- 
man's service  to  the  cause  of  justice.  Nor  was 
it  only  with  his  pen  that  he  defend<'d  the  right. 
He  pleaded  the  cause  before  the  court,  and  on 
one  O'-casion,  in  February,  1S<>S,  he  made  a 
powerful  use  of  the  crucifi.x  as  an  argument 
against  the  refusal  to  reconsider  the  chose 
juijie. 

''  We  hear  much  talk,"  said  he,  ''of  the  cliose 
jug^ey  M.  Chinenceau  raised  his  head  toward 
the  immense  paintin*;  of  the  Christ  on  the  cross, 
hanging  in  view  of  the  eniire  company  over  the 
heads  of  the  scarlet  robed  judges.  ♦•  Look  here 
at  tlie  chose  jn'jt'e.      This   image  placed    in    our 


judgment  halls  recalls  the  most  monstrous  judi- 
cial error  which  the  world  has  known."  (There 
were  ironical  cries  from  the  audience.)  **No.  I 
am  not  one  of  his  adorers  ;  but  I  love  him  per- 
haps more  than  those  who  invoke  him  so  singu 
larly  to  preach  religious  proscription  !  " 

He  is  no  friend  of  the  Russian  alliance.  If 
Russia  were  to  become  a  constitutional  state,  thai 
would  be  another  affair.  But  for  him,  as  iv: 
most  PVench  Radicals,  Russia  is  the  enemy  of  free 
dom  and  J  apan  tlie  hope  of  civilization  in  the  East. 
In  the  past  h(^  has  never  hesitated  to  defend 
even  the  excesses  of  the  Revolutionaries  as  the 
inevitable  result  of  tlie  repressive  system  which 
denies  to  Russians  the  fundamental  liberties  of 
civilized  nations.  He  is,  per  contra^  a  warm  friend 
of  England  and  the  English. 

For  ten  years,  from  1883  to  LS93,  he  was  re 
garded  as  the  master  and  maker  of  ministries 
in  P>ance.  Hi  1893  he  lost  his  seat  for  the  Var 
amid  the  outcry  raised  over  the  Panama  scandal. 
In  1901  he  founded  the  weekly  paper  Ia  IH'^. 
The  title  clung  to  the  party.  The  French  Revo 
lution,  he  said,  was  a  block,  a  thing  which  must 
be  accepted  or  rejected  en  hloc.  In  our  villain- 
ous political  slang,  Le  Bloc  was  the  party  which 
went  the  whole  hog  for  the  Revolution.  In  the 
following  year  he  was  elected  Senator  for  his 
oKl  constituency,  the  Var,  and  now  he  has  taken 
office  as  Minister  of  the  Interior.  In  many  n^ 
spects  he  is  the  most  notable  of  modern  FrencL 
politicians,  and  there  is  none  whose  fortune* 
will  be  watched  with  more  sympathetic  iut^ret: 
on  the  English  side  of  the  Channel. 

M.  Clemenceau's  personal  appearance  was  de- 
scribed fifteen  years  ago  by  one  who  knew  lum 
well,  but  who  omitttMl  to  say  that,  whau?verbf 
might  look  like,  he  is  no  Puritan.  The  ilescnp 
tion,  however,  is  accurate  to-day. 

In  his  appearance,  ho  has  something  of  lit 
character  of  a  Puritan  of  Cromwell's  court.  H' 
is  a  middle-sized  man,  thin,  with  a  big.  lx»Dy 
head,  straight,  thick  eyebrows,  and  deej^s*-! 
twinkling  eyes.  To  those  who  look  closer  at  iht^ 
face  it  bears  traces  of  continual  effort  and  preniA 
ture  fatigue,  traces  of  a  something  which  miglt 
be  politely  qualified  as  skepticism.  Wlien  Lt 
speaks,  his  voice  is  sliarp  and  his  words  short, 
his  gestures  are  decisive,  and,  even  when  Is 
face  is  in  movement,  his  delivery  remains  calffi 
In  the  tribune  he  is  a  powerful  antagonist.  Juj?: 
as  in  his  exterior  appearance  there  is  an  affeiU 
tion  of  calm  and  austerity,  so  in  his  8j>eeclie> 
there  is  an  appearance  of  tlie  most  rigid  pre 
cision — an  appearance  with  which  he  deceive? 
himself  and  others. 
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WHY  SAN   FRANCISCO   WILL   RISE  AGAIN. 


BY  JAMES  D.   PHELAN. 
(Elx-mayor  of  San  Francisco,  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  Relief  and  Red  Cross  Funds.) 


WHEN  tl)e  Uiissian  Government  decided  to 
e8tal)lisli  tlie  city  of  Dalny  at  the  toniii 
nus  of  its  IVansSiherian  Railway  on  the  Pacific, 
it  built  piers  and  wharves,  liouscs  and  streets 
with  perfect  drainage  and  lighting,  and  invited 
business.  Tiic  sclieme  was  not  a  conspicuous 
success,  because  the  rule  of  city-building  is  first 
to  find  the  business  for  your  city  and  tlie  city 
will  follow  in  the  course  of  natural  evolution. 
Cities  are  not  made  ;  they  grow.  Their  sites 
are  not  fixed  by  selection  so  much  as  by  events. 
8an  Francisco  Bay  was  destined  by  reason  of  its 
su{>erb  liarbor  to  give  to  the  world,  witli  tho 
growth  of  trade  and  commerce,  a  great  city,  to 
be  localed  on  its  shores.  Influential  and. distin- 
guished men,  at  the  time  of  the  acquisition  of 
California,  in  1S4(),  believed  that  they  could  fix 
the  location  of  such  a  city  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  rivers,  many 
miles  north  of  San  Francisco,  at  the  headwaters 
of  navigation.  Hut  in  spite  of  all  rivalries,  the 
little  city  of  Yerba  Ruena,  afterward  named 
San  Francisco,  forged  ahead.  Houses  of  flimsy 
construction  were  erected,  and  thrice  the  city 
was  visited  by  conflagrations,  and  on  the  s<"al 
of  the  city  to-day,  handed  down  to  us  from  the 


BAN  FRANCISCO'S  SEAL. 

(Showing  the  representation  of  the  Phoenix,  referred  to 
above.) 


earliest  times,  sits  the  Phoenix,  placidly  rising 
from  the  flames. 

San  Francisco  is  a  commercial  necessity,  and 
will  be  speedily  rebuilt.  It  has  no  possible  rival 
on  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  and  on  the  bay  of 
San  Francisco  the  Government  must  look  for  its 
chief  port  upon  the  Pacific.  The  business  of 
fifty  years  is  now  waiting  to  be  rehoused,  hav- 
ing temporarily  been  driven  from  its  home. 
Unlike  Dalny,  we  have  the  business,  but  not 
the  plant,  and  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  reconstruct 
the  plant,  when  business  will  resume  its  accus- 
tomed channels.  We  are  more  fortunate  than 
Dalny,  because  wo  have  the  es.sential  elements 
of  a  metropolis,  possessing  the  established  trade 
of  a  natural  emporium,  and  we  will  rise  again 
obedient  to  the  forces  which  we  cannot  control 
and  only  presume  to  direct.  We  will  direct  the 
growth  of  the  new  San  Francisco  and  make  it 
worthier  than  the  old  city  as  a  fit  abode  for  the 
merchant,  the  manufacturer,  and  the  mechanic. 
It  shall  rise  on  lines  of  beauty,  for,  fortunately, 
Daniel  H.  Burnham,  known  as  "the  '•  Builder  of 
Cities,"  had  just  given  us  a  plan  for  an  ideal 
city,  and  the  flames  have  simply  prepared  the 
ground  for  his  work. 

It  is  needless  to  discuss  the  marvelous  re- 
sources of  the  country  tributary  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. Its  wealth  has  been  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  States.  Mineral,  agricultural,  and 
horticultural  development  goes  on  side  by  side 
in  perfect  harmony  and  without  conflict, — one 
vicing  with  the  other  in  aggregate  production. 
There  is  hardly  a  metal  unknown  to  California. 
Its  grains  have  ranked  "  Al  "  in  the  markets  of 
the  world,  and  its  fruits  and  flowers,  wine  and 
oil,  have  given  it  unique  distinction  and  con- 
ferred, in  turn,  prosperity  upon  its  people. 
These  all  remain. 

What  the  land  has  done  for  the  city  is  only 
comparable  to  the  advantages  which  have  been 
conf(-'rred  upon  it  by  the  sea.  The  commerce 
of  the  port  has  l>een  growing  from  year  to  year, 
and  the  opening  of  the  Pacific,  the  discoveries 
in  Alaska  and  the  awakening  of  Japan  and 
China,  the  acquisition  of  our  island  possessii^ns, 
and  the  certain  construction  of  the  Panama 
Canal  have  quickened  every  pulse  of  maritime 
commerce,  and  San  Fi-ancisco  has  been  the  chief 
beneficiary  of  all.thescj  things. 
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A  VIEW  OF  THE  BUSINESS  SECTION  OP  SAN  FRANCISCO  FROM  NOB  HII.L. 


To  meet  the  extraordinary  demands  upon  tlie 
metropolis,  tliere  seemed  to  ha  but  one  thing 
lacking  during  the  years  of  its  progressive 
growth,  and  that  was  clieap  fuel  witli  which  to 
develop  cheap  power.  In  recent  years,  that  too 
has  unexpectedly  come  to  us  by  tlie  discovery  of 
fuel  oil  in  vast  quantities,  by  which  most  plants 
and  railroads  have  l»een  operated,  and  by  tlie 
long-distance  transmission  of  electricity.  g<'ner- 
ated  by  harnessing  our  mountain  streams. 

Tlie  recent  earthquake  of  itself  did  compara- 
tively little  damage.  It  merely  developed  the 
weak  spots  in  the  construction  of  our  buildings, 
and  i-evealed  the  city's  danger  rather  than  im- 
periled its  life.  Our  case  is  diagnosed,  and  the 
remedy  is  at  hand.  No  more  flimsy  construc- 
tion will  be  permitted,  and  the  foundations  will 
be  laid  strong  and  <leei).  A  water-supply  will 
be  procured  to  protect  our  property,  and  wide 
streets  will  be  laid  out. 

The  city  has  pei-mitt(*<i  itself  to  be  served  by  a 
private  corporation  with  water  drawn  from  near- 
by sources.  carrie«l  in  pipes  over  marsh  lands  (m 
rotten  trestles  unsupporteil  by  piles.  These  fell 
at  the  slightest  disturbance  of  the  ground,  hav- 
ing no  support,  auil  by  reason  of  that  fact  the 


city  was  left  without  water,  an  easy  prey  to  the 
flames.  The  people  of  San  Francisco  are  per- 
fectly satisfied  that  by  tlie  observation  of  or- 
dinary precaution,  improved  building  laws,  and 
careful  inspection  the  mistakes  of  the  past  shall 
never  be  repeated,  and  that  the  new  city  will  W 
greater  and  better  than  the  old.  Lisbon,  Lima, 
and  Charleston,  Chicago,  Boston,  and  Baltimore, 
have  suffered  far  more  serious  injury,  and  have 
been  rebuilt  with  confidence  and  attained  greater 
prosperity  than  they  had  previously  enjoyiMi : 
and  San  Francisco,  were  it  not  for  the  fire,  woiiKi 
have,  with  perfect  confidence,  pursueii  its  or- 
dinary business  without  interruption.  Xow.  by 
reason  of  the  failure  of  our  w^ater-supply,  the  ciiy 
is  in  ashes. 

Seven  years  ago,  the  city  filed  applications 
with  the  Interior  Department  at  Washington  for 
reservoir  rights  of  way  in  the  Het<ch-Hetchy 
Valley,  which  hap[»ened  to  be  the  remote  corner 
of  a  national  park,  and  the  application  was  denied 
by  the  Secretary  on  the  ground  that  he  had  n«> 
discretion.  Recently,  the  A ttorney -General lia« 
decided  that  the  Secretary  was  in  error,  and  tb«i 
full  power  was  po8sesse<l  by  him  under  the  stai 
utes  of  Congress.  To  that  seven  years'  delay 
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hiay  be  attributed  the  destruction  of  our  city, 
Wcause  otherwise  a  water  system,  publicly  owned, 
would  have  been  constructed,  and  we  would  have 
enjoyed    an    unlimited    supply    from    the   high 
Sierras.     It  was  suggested,  by  way  of  repara- 
tion, that  the  Government  guarantee  our  bonds, 
secured  by  the  real  estate  and  improvements  of 
San  Francisco,  but  the  suggestion  was  not  pressed 
because  the  banking  and  business  interests  of 
San  Francisco  believe  that  the  rebuilding  of  the 
city  can  be  financed  after  the  collection  of  insur- 
ance, in  the  ordinary  way,  at  ordinary  rates  of 
interest,  and  already  capital  is  being  engaged. 
It  is  now  only  a  matter  of  money,   which  no 
doubt  will  be  forthcoming,  when  San  Francisco 
will  resume  its  original  position  among  cities, 
national   in   its   importance,    world-wide    in    its 
renown.    It  has  always  been  the  hospitable  resort 
of  the  people  of  every  land,  cosmopolitan  in  its 
character  and  generous   in  its  entertainment ; 
and  now,  in  its  affliction,  its  friends  have  risen 
up  to  succor  it.    Tlie  affection  that  has  been  dis- 


played has  deeply  touched  the  hearts  of  its  citi- 
zens and  given  them  hope  and  courage  in  the 
work  that  is  before  them. 

As  the  disaster  has  welded  all  interests  at 
home  and  made  them  as  one  for  the  upbuilding 
of  the  city,  so  it  has  cemented  the  fraternal 
bonds  which  bind  one  community  with  the  other, 
and,  more  than  its  unlimited  resources  and  log- 
ical position,  San  Francisco  is  made  strong  in  the 
possession  of  friends,  who  in  the  hour  of  its 
direst  distress  have  nobly  demonstrated  their 
confidence,  their  brotherhood,  and  their  sup- 
port. 

I  feel  that  words  are  inadequate  to  express 
our  obligations  to  the  President,  the  army,  and 
to  the  (.'ongress,  and  to  the  men  and  women 
who  gave  of  their  substance  to  relieve  the  suffer- 
ings and  raise  the  spirits  of  our  stricken  people, 
whose  courage,  thus  sustained,  will  certainly 
compass  their  hearts'  desire  in  the  rebuilding 
of  their  city  and  the  rehabilitation  of  their 
vocations. 


THE   NEW   SAN    FRANCISCO. 

BY    BENJAMIN    IDE    WHEELER. 
(President  of  the  University  of  California.) 


IF  you  entered  the  city  at  the  ferry  building, 
I  think  you  would  still  recognize  San  Fran- 
cisco ;   but  it  is  a  pink  ghost.     The. vehemence  of 
fire   has  banished  the  ordinary  traces  of  smoke; 
and   liereafter  a  certain  ghastly  shade  of  pink 
will  be  associated  in  our  minds  with  desolation 
and  death.    You  would  recognize  the  city  by  the 
shapely  Call  Building,  which  still  looks  like  life, 
and   by  sundry  tall  buildings  which  have  kept 
their  skin   as  well  as  skeleton,  but  stare  from 
empty   sockets.     Already  rude  one-story  struc- 
tures of  ungarnished  wood  and  corrugated  iron 
are  springing  up  like  a  first  crop  of  weeds  wher- 
ever the  brick  piles  will  permit.     Every  day  the 
field  of  ruin  changes  its'  hue  as  life  comes  in  to 
displace  death.      It  is  these  rough  shacks  that 
are  putting  the  first  value  back  into  real  estate, 
)'V  ijiving  it  its  first  earning  power  and  reopen- 
ia«^  trade.     The  first  business,  however,  in  which 
the  city  indulged  was  not  in  wares  and  goods, 
for    there  were  none,  nor  yet  in  food,  for  that 
was  free,  but  in  postal  cards  bearing  scenes  of 
tliO  ruin,  and  tlien  in  photographs  of  the  confla- 
jr ration,  and  then  in  half-melted  coins  and  metal 
i^-ares,  twiste<l  Chinese  pipes,  and  scorched  porce- 
ains.  souvenirs  of  the  disaster.     A  day  or  two 


later  came  the  venders  of  peanuts,  sandwiches, 
tobacco,  coffee,  bottles  of  variegated  soda  water, 
with  and  without  booths.  It  was  the  curiosity- 
seeker  and  the  sightseeing  habit  that  revived 
the  first  trade  and  set  the  first  nickels  on  their 
rounds. 

Horrors  are  generally  exaggerated  ;  San  Fran- 
cisco's has  not  been.  In  fury  and  in  rage  the 
disaster  of  April  18-20  fairly  surpasses  the  his- 
toric record  of  destruction.  Except  for  a  fringe 
of  houses  on  the  southwest,  and  a  district  on  the 
northwest,  the  material  city  is  gone,  and  the 
people  left  with  one  suit  of  clothes  apiece  and 
their  courage.  This  is  the  gist  of  the  matter, 
and  the  exceptions  confuse  rather  than  instruct. 
It  is  immeasurably  worse  than  it  looks  on  the 
map,  for  the  parts  that  were  spared  are  not  com- 
pactly built,  but  occupied  chiefly  by  plain  two- 
story  houses  of  moderate  size.  The  city  that 
one  generally  knows  as  San  P^rancisco  is  gone. 

So  complete  was  the  sweep  and  so  prolonged 
will  be  the  hiatus  between  t^e  old  business  city 
and  the  new  that  the  probable  readjustments  of 
location  offer  interesting  queries  to  the  wise  and 
prudent.  The  banks  and  the  offices  and  the 
larger  retail  trade  will  for  the  pr^esent  ^estab- 
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lish  themselves  on  and  near  Van  Ness  Avenue, 
at  the  western  boundary  of  the  fire.  At  the 
very  first,  Fillmore  Street,  runnin<^  north  and 
south  through  the  center  of  the  rescued  district, 
asserted  itself  as  tlie  chief  business  street.  A 
number  of  large  retailers  who  are  at  least  tern* 
porarily  setting  up  near  Van  Ness  Avenue  have 
formed  a  syndicate  under  agreement  to  hold  to« 
gether  either  in  staying  th(?re  or  in  returning  to 
the  ohl  center  about  Koarney,  Tost,  and  Market. 
The  consideration,  however,  that  the  current  of 
trade  coming  in  by  the  railway  station  from  the 
south  meets  that  coming  in  from  across  the  bay 
in  the  old  Newspaper  Square  at  Tliird  and 
Market  is  an  inevitable  assurance  that  this  center 
will  be  maintained.  The  rapid  growth  of  the 
population  in  Oakland,  Berkeley,  and  Alameda 
makes  it  certain  that  retail  trade  cannot  afford 
to  neglect  the  eastern  end  of  Market.  It  may 
be  expected  to  spread  eastward  down  Market 
toward  the  ferry  quite  as  much  as  out  Post  and 
Sutter  westward.  The  survival  of  several  steel 
structures  in  which  there  will  be  7o  per  ci^nt. 
of  salvage  near  the  junction  of  Montgomery  and 
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TOK  RUTN8  OF  ST.  DUNSTAN'S. 

(The  raost  fashionable  hotel,  now  to  be  occnpied  by  ft  la«* 
retail  store.  Van  Ness  Avenue  and  .Sutter  .Street.) 
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California  streets  weulJ 
seem  to  continue  that  centf : 
in  its  control  of  the  larger 
commercial  interests, — /.' - 
as  our  Wall  and  Broad. 

A  citizens'   committee  of 
forty  has  been  appointed  by 
the  mayor   to   confer  wiiL 
the    Board    of    Supervise'^ 
concerning  revisions  in  il^ 
general    plan    of    the  citv 
building   laws.  etc.     T^a 
presence  on  that  coniniinrr' 
of  architects  likeJoljn  CJa^t 
Howard,    James  W.    Rfi 
and  Willis  Polk  gives  pnT 
ise  that  the  opportunity  - ': 
correcting  the  old  mean  in.' 
less  gridiron  plan  will  no\^ 
utterly  wasted.     Tlie  Burt 
ham  plans  are,  fortunatriy 
reedy  as  a  basis,  and  thi'L^ 
it  will  he  impossible  in  r: 
impoverished    condit:or: 
the  city   treasury    to   cil^^ 
them   out    in   any    fvillrv''> 
whatever    is    duno    can     - 
done    in    consonance    w : 
their   suggestions.      ^H  tt  ♦ 
diagonal   avenut^    \%  ill  ♦• 
dently  be  cut   thrt:»U2ii  t  • 
squares, — thus,  one  froa  --• 
ferry  to  the  railwav  su:  •i 
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on  the  south,  and  another  from  the  station  to  the 
corner  of  Market  and  Van  Ness.  Montgomery 
Avenue  will  be  carried  through  to  Montgomery 
Street.  Winding  streets  must  circle  and  ascend 
Nol>  Hill.  Now  that  the  buildings  are  leveled 
away,  the  slopes  of  this  hill  look  far  gentler  than 
the  old  street  gashes  made  them  appear,  and  the 
contours  invite  to  natural  approach. 

The  city,  from  the  point  of  view  of  site  and 
geographical  location,  is  far  more  beautiful  and 
impressive  than  before  the  fire.  The  old  archi- 
tecture was  mostly  bad,  —  heinously  bad,  as 
everybody  knows.  The  earthquake  tried  the 
works  of  men  and  found  much  of  the  construc- 
tion also  bad.  Men  will  not  veneer  any  jnore 
wooden  buildings  with  thin  skins  of  brick. 
Honest  wooden  structures  on  the  one  hand  and 
steel-cage  and  reen  forced  concrete  on  tlie  other 


have  come  off  triumphant.  Terra-cotta  has  been 
disappointing.  The  new  building  laws  will  prob- 
ably limit  the  height  of  buildings  to  one  and  a 
half  the  width  of  their  streets.  This  will  make 
fair  division  of  the  light  of  the  sun,  insure  a 
reasonable  uniformity  of  sky  line,  and  lend 
property-owners  a  natural  motive  for  relinquish- 
ing land  to  widen  streets.  The  pan-han(ile  of 
the  park  will  now  undoubtedly  be  extended  east- 
ward to  Van  Ness  Avenue.  The  now  San  Fran- 
cisco will  be  far  stancher  and  nobler  than  the 
oM,  but  we  shall  always  miss  the  old  nooks  and 
localisms  and  bohemianisins,  and  the  variegat- 
ed flavors  of  many  nationalities  mingled  with 
glimpses  and  odors  of  Cathay  which  blended  in 
'Old  California's  solvent  grace  of  freedom  and 
love  of  elbow-room  to  make  the  dear  old  town 
so  inexhaustible  a  spring  of  human  interest. 


THE   RELIEF   OF  THE   STRICKEN    CITY. 

BY   DR.   EDWARD  T.    DEVINE. 

(Dr.  Devine,  who  is  secretary  of  tlie  Charity  Organization  Society,  of  New  York  City,  wa.s  sent  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, at  the  request  of  President  Roosevelt,  as  special  representative  of  the  National  Red  Ci*oss,  to  coOperate  with 
the  local  committees  in  the  administration  of  relief  funds.) 


THE  desolation  of  San  Francisco  is  already 
transfigured.  The  beauty  and  majesty  of 
her  liills  and  harbor  are  revealed  anew,  and  the 
undaunted  spirit  of  her  people  is  no  loss  mani- 
fest. The  desolation  is  great  inde(?d.  No  one 
can  imagine  it  in  advance,  at  a  distance,  and  as 
its  details  are  slowly  taken  in  the  heart  grows 
sick,  until  in  very  self-defense  the  brain  refuses 
to  attempt  to  comprehend  what  has  happened. 
But  the  salvation  of  the  city,  which  means  much, 
not  only  to  San  Francisco,  but  to  America,  lies 
])recisely  in  the  determination  not  to  be  appalled 
or  paralyzed  by  the  magnitude  of  the  disaster  or 
to  dwell  upon  the  difficulties  of  reconstruction. 

Great  stretches  of  unoccupied  city  sites  are 
here,  the  superb  deep-water  harbor  is  here,  the 
railway  terminals  ami  the  wharves  and  docks 
are  intact,  steel  construction  and  frame  con- 
struction have  demonstrate!  1  their  capacity  to 
withstand  the  earthquake  tremors.  On  the  other 
liand,  the  lessons  of  inadequate  water  supply, 
cheap  building  and  insecure  foundations,  nar- 
row streets,  and  the  neglect  of  precautions  of 
various  kinds  have  been  learned,  and  the  new 
San  Francisco  will  surely  be  a  better  and  greater 
city  than  the  old. 

Even  in  this  first  month  the  residents  of  the 
city  and  their  friends  in  the  State,  oppressed  and 
burdened  as  they  have  been  by  the  enormous 


relief  work  for  which   the  main   responsibility 
has,  of  course,  fallen  upon  them,  have  neverthe. 
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less  lost  no  lime  in  taking  up  the  problems  of 
reconstruction.  The  Mayor's  Committee  of  Fifty, 
appointed  to  deal  with  the  emergency  caused  by 
the  disaster,  had  subcommittees  on  food  supply, 
housin<;  the  homeless,  transportation,  restoration 
of  retail  trade,  and  such  other  matters  as  have 
to  do  with  instant  relief  and  restoration  of  or- 
derly government.  AVitliin  sevente(»n  days,  how- 
ever, this  committee  had  given  place  to  a  new 
Committee  of  Forty,  composed  largely  of  tlie 
same  men,  but  having  no  sub-committees  to  deal 
with  such  subjects  as  have  been  nameil.  It  is 
worth  while  to  emphasize  this  by  calling  the  roll 
of  the  new  sub-committees  :  Finance  ;  Assess- 
ment, Municipal  Revenue,  and  Taxation  ;  Muni- 
cipal Departments,  including  Police  ;  Special  Ses- 
sion of  Legislature  and  State  Legislation  ;  Charter 
Amendments  ;  Judiciary  ;  Building  Laws  and 
General  Architectural  and  Engineering  Plans  ; 
Securing  Structural  Material  ;  Public  Buildings 
(Municipal)  ;  Public  Buildings  (Federal)  ;  Ex- 
tending, Widening,  and  Gi'ading  Streets  and  Re- 
storing Pavements  ;  Parks  ;  Reservoirs,  Boule- 
vards, and  General  Beautification  ;  Sewers, 
Hospitals,  and  Health  ;  Water-Supply  and  Fire 
Department ;  Harbor-Front.  AValls,  Docks,  and 
Shipping  ;  Lighting  and  Electricity  ;  Transpor- 
tation ;  Permanent  Location  of  Chinatown  ;  Out- 
side Policing  ;  Library  and  Restoration  Thereof; 
Newspaper  and  Press  ;    Condemnation   of   Old 


BUSH   8TREET,    LOOKING   WEST  FROM   KEARNEY  STREET. 


Buildings  ;  Burnham   Plans  ;  Statistics ;  Insur 
ance. 

In  a  few  instances  the  names  of  committees 
remain  the  same,  but  with  an  entirely  new 
meaning.  Transportation,  for  example,  was.  in 
the  Committee  of  Fifty,  a  committee  to  send 
destitute  persons  out  of  the  city.  In  the  new 
Committee  of  Forty  it  is  a  committee  to  de«l 
with  the  steam  and  electric  railways.  The  orig 
inal  Finance  Committee,  of  which  Mr.  James  D. 
Phelan  is  chairman,  known  officially  as  the 
Finance  Committee  of  Relief  and  Red  Ooss 
Funds,  alone  remains  of  the  original  committees, 
oi-  rather  is  adopted  by  the  Committee  of  Forty, 
to  which  it  becomes  responsible,  while  a  new 
Finance  Committee,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
E.  H.  Harriman,  is  appointed  to  take  up  tie 
gigantic  tasks  of  financing  the  work  of  recoii 
struction. 

Continuity  has  been  given  to  the  work  wLicli 
has  been  done  and  that  which  is  now  in  prog 
ress  by  the  uninterrupted  activities  of  the  mu 
nicipal  departments,  and  on  the  side  of  volun 
tary  effort  by  the  Finance  Committee  of  Relief 
an<i  Red  Cross  Funds,  which  is  responsible  for 
the  safeguarding  an<l  the  disbursement  of  the 
large  relief  fund  which  has  been  created  by 
voluntaiy  contributions.  This  committee. origi 
nally  appointe«l  by  Mayor  Schmitz  in  consultAtiuD 
with  Mr.  Phelan,  wliom  ]:e  had  selected  for 
chairman,  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  three 
members  selectetl  l)y  the  California  branch  ol 
the  National  Red  Cross,  and  was  made  oflBcially 
the  Finance  Committee  of  tlie  Red  Cross,  as  well 
as  of  the  Committee  (jf  Fifty,  with  tlie  umier 
standing  that  it  would  eventually  submit  its 
report  to  both  of  the?  bodies  which  it  represent* 
and  that  its  accounts  would  be  so  kej)t  that  tht-y 
could  be  audite«i  by  tlie  War  Deparlmt^nt,  as  ii 
conteniplattKl  by  the  act  of  Congress  nndtr 
which  the  Red  Cross  is  incorporated. 

No  reference  has  yet  been  Uiade  to  the  agency 
which  in  the  work  of  n'lief  ami  sanitation  hi? 
been  in  the  most  conspicuous  place  during  tk 
first  few  weeks, — viz..  the  United  States  amy 
In  the  temporary  absence  of  Oen.  A.  W.  Gre^iy. 
the  commanding  general  of  the  Division  of  i^-- 
Pacific,  the  responsil)ility  for  prompt  action  i»- 
u}K)n  (f(^n.  Frederick  Funston,  who  is  in  cod- 
mand  of  the  Department  of  California,  one  - 
the  departments  comprising  the  divisi<-'n.  h*" 
promptly  placed  the  invaluable  services  of  t^ 
officers  and  soldiers  at  the  disposal  of  the 'i^ 
authorities,  acc^'pting  directions  from  the  way '' 
l)ut  fighting  fire  and  famine  with  charactenst-^ 
energy  at  every  point.  It  is  unnecessary  i"  ^^*^ 
again  the  story  of  the  losing  fight.  N^  h?n  *^ 
munition  was  exhausted,  even  Bunker  Hiii  ^^ 
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relinquished,  and  from  the 
outset  water,  the  only  ammu- 
nition with  whicli  fire  can  be 
fought,  was  lacking.  Dyna- 
mite accomplished  some- 
thing,  but  even  dynamite 
gave  out,  and  it  was  the 
width  of  Van  Ness  Avenue 
that  enabled  a  last  success- 
ful final  stand  to  be  made 
and  a  nucleus  saved  for  the 
rebuilding  of  the  city. 

The  army  fought  the  fire 
as  the  allios  of  the  people  of 
tlje  city,  and  even  while  it 
was  raging  opened  its  hos- 
pitals and  tents  and  gave  of 
its  commissary  stores  and 
blankets  fur  tlie  refugees. 
There  was  no  hesitation  in 
Washington  in  giving  moral, 
official,  and  financial  support 
to  these  emergency  measures. 
A  million  dollars  was  spent 
by  the  Secretary  of  War  in 
purchasing  and  forwarding 
new  supplies  before  Con- 
gress could  act,  and  Congress 
has  never  acted  more  quickly 
or  generously  than  upon  this 
occasion. 

General  (ireely  returned 
instantly  to  San  Francisco, 
sacrificing  his  plan  for  at- 
tend int^  his  daughter's  wed- 
ding, and,  reserving  to  him- 
self the  questions  of  policy 
involving  relations  between 
the  army  and  the  civil  au- 
thorities and  with   the  work  "^"^  dome  of  the  city  iiat.l,  from  the  market  street  side. 

of  voluntary  reliif,  restored 

to  General  Funston  the  actual  direction  of  the  of  the  mayor  and  the  Committee  of  Fifty,  to 
troops  in  and  about  San  Francisco  as  a  legitimate  withclraw  entirely  the  National  Guard.  An  ar- 
part  of  his  work  as  department  commander.  rangement  was  soon  effected  by  which  one  or 
The  questions  of  policy  were  serious,  and  of  a  more  of  the  districts  into  which  the  city  was 
delicate  nature,  requiring  tact,  faithful  compli-  divided  for  military  purposes  were  to  be  assigned 
ance  with  the  law  whenever  i)ossible.  and  yet  a  to  the  militia,  while  the  entire  responsibility  for 
willingness  to  face  new  situations  and  accept  re-  such  military  force  as  was  necessary  in  Oakland 
sponsibility  for  unprecedented  measures.  and  other  places  affected  outside  San  Francisco 
One  other  agency,  second  only  in  importance  w^as  also  assumed  by  them.  The  National  Guard, 
to  the  army,  must  not  be  overlooked,  the  pres-  like  the  army,  did  efiicient  work,  and  the  crit- 
ence  of  which  caused  one  of  the  numerous  com-  icisms  which  were  showered  so  freely  in  the  news- 
plications  with  which  General  Greely,  Governor  paper  dispatches  and  current  rumors  of  the  first 
Pardee,  and  Mayor  Schmitz  have  had  to  deal.  few  days  appear  to  have  had  little,  if  any,  foun- 
rhis  is  the  National  Guard  of  (/alifornia.     Gov-  dation. 

•rnor   Pardee  has  held,  and  with  entire  justice,  Under    the   direction    of   the   Mayor's    Food 

hat  the  State  is  responsible  for  the  maintenance  Committee,  of  which  an  influential  Jewish  rabbi, 

»f  order,  ^ncj  has  refused,  even  on  the  request  Dr.  J.  Voorsanger,  was  chairman,  and   among 
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whose  energetic  associates  were  John  Drunim 
and  Oscar  Cooper,  there  sprang  up  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  food  stations,  from  which 
food  was  given  to  any  who  came.  At  the 
maximum,  five  hundred  drays  and  trucks  were 
employed  merely  in  supplying  these  stations. 
A  formal  request  was  made  by  the  civil  and 
relief  authorities  that  the  army  should  take 
over  the  entire  responsibility  for  receiving  food 
and  other  supplies,  whether  consigned  to  the 
army  or  not,  and  to  this  request  General  Greely 
gave. prompt  assent.  At  first  the  quartermaster 
only  received  the  consignments  at  the  docks 
and  railway  stations  and  transported  them  to 
central  warehouses,  but  a  few  days  later,  by 
formal   request,    General    Greely  consented   tcr 
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become  responsible  also  for  transporting  tliem 
from  the  wai-eliouses  to  the  food  stations.  The 
economy  ami  cfiiciency  of  the  government  ser- 
vice is  indicate* I  by  the  fact  that  on  the  second 
day  after  ihis  transfer  the  number  of  teams  had 
been  reduced  from  five  hundred  to  less  than 
two  hundred,  effecting  at  one  stroke  an  admin, 
istrative  economy  of  over  three  thousand  dollars 
a  day. 

In  this  simple  item  is  reflected  the  entire  ar 
gument  for  the  course  whicli  was  adopted.  The 
army  had  the  organization,  the  equipment,  the 
trained  officers  and  men,  for  dealing  with  the 
situation,  and  no  one  else  had  it  or  could  create 
•t  except  at   enormous    expense    and    with    in- 


evitable waste.  Tents,  blankets,  and  subsistence 
were  required  instantly.  The  army  had  them, 
and  with  the  funds  promptly  voted  by  Congress 
at  its  disposal  could  keep  an  almost  constant  in- 
flow of  them  in  operation  until  the  emergent 
need  was  supplied.  It  was  therefore  evident 
that  the  army  must  undertake  it. 

On  the  receipt  of  the  usual  precautionary  tele- 
grams from  the  War  Department  that  certain 
things  were  being  done  without  wan-ant  of  the 
law,  General  Greely  offered  in  writing  to  turn 
over  the  administration  of  the  supplies  of  the 
National  Red  Cross,  but  instant  assurance  was 
given  him  by  its  specialreprcsentative  that  this 
would  be  physically  impossible,  and  that  in  tlie 
interests  of  humanity  it  was  imperative  that  the 
facilities  of  the  army  should  continue  to  be  at 
the  disposal  of  those  who  were  doing  tlie  relief 
work.  At  the  same  time  it  was  mutually  agreed 
that  the  responsibility  for  registration  and  dis- 
crimination among  those  who  applied  for  relief, 
and  the  administration  of  any  relief  measures 
other  than  the  receiving,  storing,  and  transport- 
ing of  food,  clothing,  and  other  relief  stores, 
could  not  properly  devolve  on  the  army,  but  must 
be  assumed  by  the  Red  Cross,  with  tlie  financial 
cooperation  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  Relief 
and  Red  Cross  Funds. 

It  was  therefore  to  these  tasks  that  the  writer, 
as  special  representative  of  the  National  Red 
Cross,  instructed  by  its  president,  the  Secretary 
of  War.  to  come  to  San  Francisco  for  this  pur- 
pose, addressed  his  attention,  after  having  aided 
in  effecting  a  concentration  of  all  large  relief 
funds  in  the  hands  of  the  Finance  Committee 
and  securing  the  necessary  coordination  of  the 
numerous  voluntary  agencies  which  were  ready 
and  anxious  to  do  what  was  most  necessary  and 
helpful. 

The  conditions  of  the  problems  to  be  fac^ 
were  : 

The  extraordinary  number  of  persons  suddenly 
bereft  of  their  homes,  furniture,  clothing,  and 
means  of  livelihood.  When  tlie  army  assumed 
charge  of  the  distribution  of  food  there  were  req- 
uisitions daily  for  two  hundred  and  sixty  thou- 
sand men,  women,  and  children.  Theiv  were 
probably  not  actually  so  many  persons  receiving 
free  food,  but,  including  the  leakage  from  thefts 
and  waste  for  several  days  in  the  beginning  of 
May,  this  amount  of  food  was  supplied  from  the 
warehouses  of  the  commissary  department. 

The  sudden  cessation  of  employment.  The 
clearing  of  debris  did  not  begin  promptly  be- 
cause of  tlie  uncertainties  in  regard  to  insurance. 
Property-owners  were  in  doubt  whether  the  con- 
dititms  should  not  remain  as  they  were  until  it 
could    be    definitelv.  asce^rtamed-xwhether  their 
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particular  individual  losses  were  duo  to  fire  or  to 
earthquake.  Moreover,  the  moving  of  the  debris 
could  not  begin  until  facilities  had  been  provided 
for  disposing  of  it,  and  this  involved  preliminary 
extension  of  steam  railway  lines. 

The  absence  of  restaurants,  markets,  groceries, 
and  other  retail  or  wholesale  provision  stores. 
Even  those  who  had  money  or  credit  could  not 
buy  witliout  traveling  long,  often  utterly  ini- 
P'-^ssii)le,  distances.  All  the  railways  were  exert- 
ing their  utmost  capacity  to  handle  the  relief 
snpplies,  and  it  was  imj^ssible  for  regular 
♦lealers,  even  if  they  could  secure  storerooms,  to 
obtain  provisions. 

Finally,  the  psychological  element  cannot  be 
'lisregarded.  Pt*ople  found  themselves  in  strange 
surroundings.  Families  were  separated.  Every 
one  had  new  neighbors.  The  nerves  were  un- 
strung. Slight  daily  shocks  kept  alive  the 
st-nsations  of  the  original  catastrophe.  Even 
acquaintances  looked  unfamiliar.  No  one  knew 
whether  tlie  banks  were  solvent,  and  the  neces- 
sity for  the  cooling  of  vaults  gave  a  welcome 
reprieve  to  their  directors  while  they  counted 
their  assets.  Saloons  were  closed,  fortunately 
for  p>eac(»  and  order,  but  the  sudden  compulsory 
change  of  drinking  habits  doubtless  helped  to 
iToduce  in  some  the  dazed  condition  in  which, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  every  one  confessed 
that  he  occasionally  found  himself.  It  must  be 
sai«l.  however,  that  the  people  did  not  lose  their 
hea^is.  From  the  mayor  and  the  military  officers 
down  to  the  humblest  families  in  the  Potrero 
there  have  been  a  sanity,  a  good-humored  acqui- 
escence in  the  hardships  of  the  situation,  and  an 
optimism  which  are  inspiring.  Nor  must  it  b(i 
imagined  because  there  has  been  little  complaint 
and  no  disorder  that  tlu're  have  ])een  no  priva- 
tions, and  that  the  entire  affair  is  nothing  mon; 
than  a  holiday  in  camp.  It  is  true  that  the  out- 
door life  in  this  climate  is  in  its(df  beneficial  to 
tiie  health  and  spirits,  and  that  th(i  reversion  to 
a  simple  manner  of  life  has  its  advantages  ;  but 
the  monotony  of  the  uncooked  food,  the  cold, 
drenching  rain  on  some  nights  while  there  were 
many  still  under  miserable  light  canvas  which 
gave  almost  no  protection,  the  prohibition  of 
the  use  of  unlioiled  water  and  the  absence  of  any 
facilities  for  boiling  it,  the  long,  dreary  wait  in 
the  bread  line  for  a  quarter  of  a  million  people 
s<^arcely  any  of  whom  had  ever  asked  charity 
in  their  lives,  —  these  things  are  a  joke  only 
to  those  who  have  in  thern  the  good  stuff  of 
a  frontier  philosophy.  The  questicm  now  is 
whether  the  patience  and  the  un(pienchable 
8[»irit  of  all  these  people  will  endure  to  the  end 
of  the  experience,  and  whether  the  process  of 
ikbsorption  into  normal   industrial  life  v  Ml  take 


THE  LITTLE  OIRL  COOK. 

(A  group  of  children  in  the  refugee  camp  at  Golden  Gate 
Park.) 

I)lace  with  the  rapidity  and  completeness  which 
are  essential  if  San  Francisco  is  to  remain  what 
it  has  been,  and  to  become  what  it  has  seemed 
to  ]>romise.  Of  this  I  have  no  douljt,  although 
the  herculean  undertaking  is  certainly  unique 
in  the  history  of  great  disasti^rs. 

Early  in  May  there  was  a  very  substantial  re- 
duction in  the  nundjer  of  applicants  for  food  at 
many  of  the  stations.  Beginning  with  Sunday, 
the  l.'Uh.  rations  were  issued  on  alternate  days 
only,  and  only  to  those  who  had  been  properly 
registered  and  had  been  given  food  cards.  We 
then  took  up  actively  the  more  constructive  re- 
lief of  individuals  and  families,  which  will  speed- 
ily become  the  principal  part  of  the  relief  work. 

On  May  4  the  writer  8ul>mitted  to  the  Finance 
Committee  of  Relief  and  Kc^d  Oross  Funds  a 
communication  outlining  a  general  policy  for  the 
use  of  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  commit- 
tee, which  was  considered  at  a  conference  at- 
tended, on  invitation,  by  Governor  Pardee,  Mayor 
Sclimitz,  General  Greely,  Archbishop  Riordan, 
Mr.  E.  H.  Ilarriman,  Mr.  J.  F.  Moors,  and  Mr. 
Jacob  Furth,  of  Hoston.  and  a  few  other  gentle- 
men, besides  a  reasonably  full  representation  of 
the  Finance  Committee.  After  an  informal  dis- 
cussion, relating  chiefly  Di^iltel'S^lojiBfeidation 
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about  relief  employment,  the  letter  was  referred 
to  a  committee  consisting  of  Archbishop  Rior- 
dan,  Governor  Pardee,  Mr.  Harriman,  Dr.  Voor- 
Sanger,  and  the  writer.  This  committee  met 
immediately  after  the  adjournment  of  the  con- 
ference, and  agreed  unanimously  upon  the  fol- 
lowing report,  which  was  subitiitted  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  to  the  Finance  Committee  and 
adopted  without  a  dissenting  voice  : 

The  communication  submitted  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee by  Dr.  Edward  T.  Devine  and  referred  to  this 
committee  for  consideration  contained  six  recommen- 
dations, all  of  which  meet  with  our  approval  except  that 
relating  to  emergency  employment  for  men  and  women, 
which  we  consider  inadvisable. 

Restating  the  suggestions  which  we  indorse,  and  as- 
suming that  the  supply  of  food  and  of  clothing  will  be 
continued  until  the  absolute  need  in  theae  directions  is 
met,  we  respectfully  recommend  : 

I. — That  the  opening  of  cheap  restaurants  Ije  en- 
couraged and  facilitated  by  the  sale  to  responsible  per- 
sons at  army  contract  prices  of  any  surplus  stores  now 
in  hand  or  eii  routCy  the  proceeds  to  be  turned  into  the 
relief  fund,  to  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  the  same 
or  other  supplies,  as  the  Finance  Committee  or  its  pur- 
chasing agents  may  direct. 

II.— That  definite  provision  be  made  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  permanent  private  hospitals  which  are 
in  position  to  care  for  free  patients  by  the  payment  at 
the  rate  of  ten  dollars  per  week  for  the  care  of  patients 
who  are'unable  to  pay,  and  that  after  an  accurate  esti- 
mate has  been  made  of  the  number  of  beds  in  each  hos- 
pital a  sufficient  sum  be  appropriat-ed  for  this  purpose. 

III.— That  provision  be  niawle  on  some  carefully  de- 
vised plan  for  the  care  during  the  coming  year  of 
convalescent  patients,  and  for  the  care  of  aged  and 
infirm  persons  for  whom  there  is  not  already  sufficient 
provision. 

IV. — That  on  the  basis  of  the  registration  now  in 
progress  and  subsequent  inquiry  into  the  facts  in  such 
cases,  special  relief  in  the  form  of  tools,  implements, 
household  furniture,  and  sewing-machines,  or  in  any 
other  form  which  may  be  approved  by  the  committee, 
be  supplied  to  individuals  and  families  found  to  be  in 
need  of  such  relief ;  that  the  administration  of  this  spe- 
cial relief  fund  be  intrusted  to  a  committee  of  seven 
members  to  be  appointed  by  the  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  with  such  paid  service  at  its  disposal 
as  the  special  relief  committee  may  find  necessary,  and 
that  as  soon  as  practicable  a  definite  date  be  fixed  after 
which  applications  for  aid  from  the  Relief  and  Red 
Cross  Funds  cannot  be  considered. 

The  registration  was  intrusted,  as  early  as 
April  25,  to  Dr.  C.  C.  Plehn,  of  the  University 
of  California,  and  was  completed  in  the  second 
week  of  May,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Charities  and  a  large  corps  of  public- 
school  teachers  whose  services  were  tendered  by 
the  superintendent    of    schools,   Mr.  A.   Ronco- 


vieri.  The  issue  of  food  tickets  was  based  u^)on 
this  registration  as  soon  as  it  was  completed,  &8 
well  as  the  larger  questions  of  more  constructive 
relief  contemplated  in  the  fourth  section  of  the 
report. 

The  employment  bureau  was  op>ened  on  May 
1,  under  tlie  supervision  of  tlie  State  Labor 
Commissioner,  Mr.  W.  V.  Stafford.  At  this 
writing  the  hureau  has  been  more  successful  in 
registering  applicants  for  work  tljan  in  finding 
employment  for  them.  It  was  hoped  in  May 
that  employment  on  a  more  commensurate  scak 
would  be  offered,  but  there  was  nothing  in 
the  situation  to  encourage  the  idea  that  there 
would  be  immediately  any  large  demand  for  ini 
ported  labor.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  thai 
San  Francisco  has  suddenly  greatly  reduced  it* 
population,  its  industries,  its  available  dwellings. 
its  transportation  facilities,  and  all  its  machinery 
for  commercial  and  industrial  activity.  Thes** 
things  will  return,  but  they  cannot  be  rebuilt  in 
a  month.  Municipal  expenditures  must  W,  and 
are  to  be,  reduced,  and  although  there  med  t*- 
none  of  the  distressing  features  of  an  indus 
trial  depression,  it  must  be  recognized  tiial  the 
scale  of  employment  and  of  business  is  tem 
porarily  reduced  by  forces  beyond  immediaie 
control. 

This  is  not  the  time  for  any  one  to  attempt  to 
distribute  credit  for  the  progress  made  in  thi 
first  six  weeks  after  the  disaster.  Indeed,  wh^^r-' 
all  have  done  well  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  wi^. 
ever  be  possible  to  tell  who  most  deserves  sp^- 
cial  mention  in  this  connection.  The  Californ.i 
branch  of  the  Red  Cross,  led  by  Judge  W.  T\ 
Morrow  and  Mrs.  J.  F.  Merrill,  has  followed  a 
course  which  is  entitled  to  the  highest  prai?'. 
The  Red  Cross,  the  Associated  Charities,  and 
many  other  agencies  which  might  have  insisitJ 
upon  separate  recognition  and  indepentienfc  ac- 
tion have  merged  their  resources  and  their  \^r 
spnal  service  under  the  inspiring  programm*'  o: 
organization  that  is  coordination  of  forces  ratLer 
than  organization  that  is  exploitation  of  separate 
interests.  An  impartial  story  of  what  has  hai>^ 
pened,  however,  is  promised  by  the  early  cre^ 
tion  of  a  Committee  on  History,  which  diligentj 
began  the  collection  of  materials  before  the 
ashes  of  the  fire  were  cold.  Of  this  committtv 
the  distinguished  historian,  Prof.  II.  Mor^' 
Stephens,  is  a  member,  and  there  are  as80ciat*^i 
with  him  some  of  the  most  capable  of  the  yonns 
men  who  were  in  the  thick  of  the  relief  work 
from  the  beginning. 
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THE  HARBOR  OF  RIO  JANEIRO,   BRAZIL,  ADMITTED  BY  SEAMEN  GENERALLY  TO  BE  THE  FINEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

THE   PAN-AMERICAN    CONFERENCE  AT   RIO. 

BY  CHARLES  M.   PEPPER. 

[Mr.  Pepper  was  one  of  the  delegates  to  the  conference  held  in  Mexico  in  1901,  afterward  visited  the  coun- 
tries of  South  and  Central  America  as  United  States  commissioner  to  report  on  the  Pan-American  Railway,  and 
is  an  authority  on  Latin-American  affrfirs. — The  Editor.] 


THERE  is  motive  and  significance,  both  for 
tlie  countries  of  the  western  liemisphere 
and  for  Europe,  in  the  Third  International  Amer- 
ican Conference,  which  meets  in  Jjiio  Janeiro  in 
July.  It  should  be  understood  that  this  inter- 
national assembly  is  a  conference,  and  not  a  con- 
gress. It  will  discuss  a  wide  range  of  topics,  will 
debate  some  delicate  questions,  will  adopt  various 
resolutions,  will  make  certain  recommendations, 
and  some  of  its  aspirations  will  be  translated  into 
tiie  form  of  treaties;  but  it  will  not  legislate. 

Hie  third  conference  has  a  broader  scope  than 
the  first,  which  was  held  in  Washington  in  1889- 
90.  or  than  the  second,  which  met  in  the  city  of 
Mexico  in  1901.  This  enlarged  field  is  partly 
the  culmination  of  the  series  of  conferences  and 
partly  the  result  of  new  worldwide  conditions 
which  have  arisen.  In  the  first  Hague  confer- 
ence, no  Latin-American  nation,  except  Mexico, 
was  thought  worthy  of  participation.  The  Mexi- 
can gathering,  ignoring  the  slight,  took  measures 
for  bringing  all  the  republics  of  the  western  hem- 
isphere within  the  sphere  of  the  international 
peace  activities  of  which  the  Hague  tribunal,  by 
coramon  consent,  is  to  become  the  agent.  The 
Rio  Janeiro  assembly,  being  held  in  advance  of 


the  second  Hague  conference,  will  conduct  its 
deliberations  with  the  knowledge  that  such  ques- 
tions discussed  as  do  not  affect  solely  the  new 
world  will  also  be  before  the  Hague  conference. 
There  is  especial  fitness  in  holding  tiie  Third 
Pan-American  Conference  in  the  capital  of  Bra 
zil.  Tiie  first  one,  held  in  Washington,  was  a 
tribute  to  the  great  republic  whose  basis  is  the 
inheritance  of  Anglo-Saxon  institutions.  The 
second  gathering,  celebrating  its  sessions  in  the 
country  which,  under  the  guidance  of  Porfirio 
Diaz,  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  century, 
has  taken  a  foremost  place  in  the  council  of 
nations,  was  a  tribute  to  the  Spanish- Amer- 
ican countries.  The  third  assembly,  being  held 
in  that  nation  whose  language,  traditions,  and 
people  are  of  the  Portuguese  branch  of  the 
Latin-American  family,  and  whose  political  his- 
tory differs  so  markedly  from  its  neighbors  both 
in  the  long  continuance  of  a  conservative  mon- 
archy and  in  the  peaceful  transition  from  the 
forms  of  monarchy  to  the  forms  of  a  republic 
under  the  influence  of  the  school  of  French  posi- 
tivist  political  philosophers,  is  a  recognition  of 
the  further  composite  race  elements  which  con- 
stitute the  nations  of  the.  westerri  h£^visphere. 
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By  having  the  conference  meet  in  the  capital 
of  a  republic  whose  territorial  area  is  equal  to 
that  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  the 
splendid  city  which  possesses  the  most  magnifi- 
cent harbor  in  the  world,  and  which  in  its  recent 
physical  transformation  has  shown  the  possibili- 
ties of  great  centers  of  population  under  trop- 
ical skies,  the  sentiment  of  fraternity  will  be 
strengthened,  while  the  presence  of  the  delegates 
from  fifteen  or  sixteen  other  American  republics 
will  serve  to  make  the  government  and  the  people 
of  Brazil  feel  that  their  place  in -the  progress  of 
the  western  world  is  realized.  The  environment 
will  be  sympathetic,  and  the  associations  will  be 
beneficial.  In  international  diplomacy  further 
force  will  be  given  the  deliberations  of  the  Rio 
conference,  since  the  most  eminent  of  Brazilian 
diplomats,  Baron  Rio  Branco,  the  John  Hay  of 
Brazil,  is  now  the  minister  of  foreign  relations. 

The  work  of  the  conference,  as  it  has  been 
laid  out  in  the  very  complete  programme  adopt- 
ed, while  covering  a  variety  of  topics,  may  be 
brought  within  two  general  heads.  These  re- 
late to  abstract  principles  toward  the  realiza- 
tion of  which,  at  the  most,  all  that  can  be  ex- 
pected is  some  approach,  and  to  questions  of  a 
practical  and  material  character,  such  as  relate 
to  trade,  industry,  and  commercial  intercourse. 

ARMED    ENFORCEMENT    OF    CONTRACTS. 

Emphasis  will  be  laid  on  the  proposition  to 
discuss  the  doctrine  formulated  by  the  cele- 
brated authority  on  international  law  whom 
Latin  America  has  given  to  the  world, — Carlos 
Calvo.  of  Argentina.  This  in  its  naked  form  is 
the  denial  of  the  right  of  creditor  nations  to  en- 
force, by  war  on  the  debtor  nations,  contractual 
obligations.  It  has  appeared  in  the  undertone 
of  debates  in  previous  conferences,  but  this  is 
the  first  time  that  it  has  been  accepted  as  a 
specific  subject  of  discussion.  There  is  addi- 
tional significance  in  the  terms  in  w^hich  the 
subject  is  to  bi?  discussed, — that  is,  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  submitting  it  to  the  Hague  confer- 
ence with  a  view  to  having  that  body  also  con- 
sider to  what  extent,  if  any,  such  collection 
is  permissible.  Disguised  under  conventional 
forms,  the  bald  question  will  be  approached 
wliether  European  nations  propose  to  hold  dis- 
tinctly to  the  doctrine  of  gunboats  as  collection 
agents.  Without  anticipating  the  action  at  The 
Hague,  it  may  be  presumed  that  an  international 
conference  composed  principally  of  creditor  na- 
tions will  not  be  disposed  to  accept  unqualifiedly 
the  dictum  of  an  international  body  the  majority 
of  whose  members  are  debtor  nations,  and  no 
direct  answer  may  be  given  to  this  query,  yet 
the    mere   fact    of   a    pan-American  conference 


bringing  it  to  the  notice  of  the  Hague  conference 
may  have  a  substantial  outcome  in  preventing 
overt  acts  and  in  lessening  the  excuses  for  war. 
The  proposition  will  be  useful  in  another  sense. 
It  will  serve  to  bring  home  to  the  various  Latin- 
American  governments  their  own  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility, and  on  such  of  them   as  are  not 
ready  to  accept  President  Roosevelt's  assertion 
that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  not  to  be  used  as  a 
shield  for  defaulting  debtors  it  will  enforce  the 
necessity  of  calling  a  halt  in  reckless  and  some- 
times corrupt  debt-plunging,  with  the  corruption 
equally  divided   between   groups    of    European 
financiers  backed  by  their  governments  and  of- 
ficials of  the  contracting  republics  who  for  their 
own  aggrandizement  are  willing  to  involve  their 
countries  in  contracts  impossible  of  fulfillment. 
The  discussion  undoubtedly  will  be  valuable  in 
the  spirit  of  emulation  which  it  will  develop  on 
the  part  of  the  Latin- American  republics  to  show 
that  in  the  fidelity  with  which  they  have   ful- 
filled their  obligations  they  cannot  be  considerei 
within  the  scope  of  the  present  European  prac- 
tice as  to  debt-collection,  assuming  that  it  is  to 
prevail  over  the  Calvo  contention.     ^Vlien  the 
Argentine  Republic,  in    1902,  paid   the  last  m- 
stallment  of  a  debt  due   English  bondholders, 
which  had  been  contracted   in    1824,  it  gave  a 
very  practical  proof  of  the  caution  which  shoui<i 
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be  exercised  by  creditors  who  assume  that  tem- 
porary default  means  definite  repudiation.  The 
area  of  Latin  America  which  may  be  considered 
as  within  the  sphere  of  debt-default  is  becoming 
so  small  that  it  is  worth  while  to  have  the  sub- 
ject before  the  Rio  and  the  Hague  conferences 
if  for  no  other  pui-pose  than  to  exhibit  this  fact. 

ARBITRATION    FOR    PECUNIARY    CLAIMS. 

Included  in  the  programme  of  the  Rio  con- 
ference and  related  to  the  question  of  debts  is  a 
resolution  recommending  the  extension  for  a 
further  period  of  ^\e  years  of  the  treaty  of 
arbitration  for  pecuniary  claims  which  was 
airreed  upon  at  the  Mexican  conference,  and 
which  was  made  effective  by  its  ratification  by 


HOX.   WILLIAM   I.    BUCHANAN. 

(Chairman  of  the  United  States  delegation.) 

a  sufficient  number  of  republics,  including  the 
T'nited  States.  Threading  their  way  through  a 
Iribyrinth  of  complications,  among  which  was 
tlie  ambitious  plan  of  an  international  claims 
tribunal,  and  also,  in  disguised  form,  the  accept- 
ance of  the  Calvo  contention,  the  delegates 
finally  came  into  daylight  and  blazed  a  path 
through  tlio  jungle  of  conflicting  principles, 
national  distrusts,  and  selfish  demands.  Mr. 
Joaquin  D.  Casasus,  the  Mexican  ambassador, 
in  an  address  before  the  American  Academy  of 
Political  and   Social  Science,  declared  that  this 


HON.  JOAQUfN  D.  CASAStJS. 

(Mexican  ambassador  to  the  United  States  and  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Programme  of  the  conference.) 

treaty  of  pecuniary  claims  alone  would  perpetu- 
ate tlie  name  of  the  Mexican  conference  in  ])is- 
tory,  and  the  judgment  of  jurists  and  publicists 
affirms  this  opinion.  The  Rio  conference  with- 
out doubt  will  recommend  the  extension  of  the 
treaty,  and  in  doing  so  will  find  many  of  its 
difficulties  simplified. 

The  topics  relating  to  arbitration,  the  codifica- 
tion of  public  and  private  law,  naturalization,  and 
the  like,  are  too  broad  for  specific  treatment  in  this 
article,  but  it  may  be  observed  that  the  Mexican 
conference  covered  very  fully  the  possibilities 
of  ar]>itration  and  their  application  through 
the  Hague  tribunal.  The  heart  of  the  whole 
(juestion  as  it  appears  to  the  weaker  republics  is 
to  secure,  not  acquiescence  in  the  abstract  prin- 
ciple, but  the  translation  into  a  positive  policy 
of  the  doctrine  that  a  weaker  nation  should  have 
an  equal  right  of  arbitration  with  a  stronger  one. 
As  seen  V)y  them,  great  nations  whose  pr>wers 
and  resources  are  so  nearly  equal  as  to  make 
the  outcome  of  an  appeal  to  arms  doubtful  will 
have  the  most  powerful  motive  for  exliaust- 
ing  all  tlie  means  of  diplomacy  in  order  to  se- 
cure arbitration  rather  than  risk  the  enormous 
commercial  destruction  and  the  prodigious  finan- 
cial losses  for  which  there  may  be  no  indem- 
nity c^)mpensation  in  the  event  of  victory.  .But 
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with  a  small  country  which  is  at  variance  with 
a  bigger  one  this  motive  does  not  exist,  or  is  at 
best  a  weak  one. 

BENEFITS    TO    COMMERCE. 

Of  the  second  group  of  topics,  those  relating 
to  commercial  intercourse,  the  value  is  not  yi/t 
understood  in  the  United  States,  though  com- 
mercial intercourse  was  the  guiding  purpose  of 
Mr.  Blaine  when  he  called  the  first  conference. 
The  prominence  which  these  subjects  will  have 
at  Rio  should  be  beneficial  in  focusing  the  inter- 
est of  the  people  of  this  country  on  the  trade  of 
the  western  hemisphere  in  its  complete  geograpli- 
ical  radius,  and  in  the  area  which  is  brought 
within  the  direct  sphere  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
"When  they  reflect  that  the  United  States  of 
its  annual  exports  sends  $200,000,000  to  Latin 
America,  and  that  these  exports  have  grown  to 
this  volume  from  about  $00,000,000  in  1890, 
when  the  first  conference  was  held,  they  may 
have  a  better  appreciation  of  the  value  of  pan- 
American  assemblies  to  commerce  in  the  gen- 
eral principles  which  may  be  formulated,  and 
which  are  the  basis  of  peaceful  international  in- 
tercourse, and  also  in  the  direct  and  specific 
measures  for  the  development  of  trade. 


HON.  JOAQUIM  NABUCO. 

(Brazilian  ambassador  to  t]»o  United  Staters  and  chairman 
of  tlie  Brazilian  delejration.) 


HON.  TULIO  LAHRINAGA. 

(Commissioner  in  Congrress  for  Porto  Rico  and  delegati-  to 
the  conference.) 

These  specific  measures  are  wide  in  extent, 
but  they  have  the  common  purpose  of  fosterini: 
commerce,  and  from  some  of  them  the  direct  Viene 
fits  are  already  beginning  to  flow.  The  Wash 
ington  and  the  Mexican  conferences  gave  an  im 
pulse  and  a  practical  turn  to  the  entirely  feasihl'* 
plan  of  the  Pan-American  Railway,  which  sti  1 
enjoys  the  cooperation  of  Henry  G.  Davis  and 
Andrew  Carnegie,  distinguished  captains  of  in 
dustry  who  from  the  beginning  have  been  it> 
unswerving  champions.  The  report  to  be  pre 
sented  by  the  Permanent  Committee  to  the  Rio 
conference  in  showing  the  progress  that  is  mak 
ing  undoubtedly  will  give  fresh  encouragement 
to  action  along  international  lines. 

The  various  measures  for  the  simplification  of 
customs  and  consular  laws  and  the  work  carritxl 
on  under  the  agency  of  the  Bureau  of  American 
Republics  are  subjects  of  very  practical  applica- 
tion, and  related  to  them  is  the  matter  of  qo^r 
an  tine,  in  which  a  genuine  advance  has  l*^a 
made  toward  international  cooperation.  C«H>p- 
erative  quarantine  is  one  of  the  very  definitf 
means  for  strengthening  commercial  intercours**, 
and  the  Rio  conference  will  have  before  it  tb*^ 
steps  taken  in  accordance  with  recommendations 
of  the  previous  conferences,  which  now  re<juir^ 
additional  measures  in  order  to  make  them  fully 
effective. 
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What  may  be  described 
as  the  new  relation  of  the 
United  States  to  tlie  other 
republics  of  this  hemisphere 
is  a  trade  one.     It  may  be 
said  that  after  twenty  years 
the  United  States  has 
grown  up  to  Mr.   Blaine's 
ideas.     The  time  is  coming 
when  there  will  be  a  sur- 
plus of  capital  which  can- 
not find  sufficiently  profit- 
able employment  at  home. 
This  must  overflow,  and  the 
natural  overflow  is  to  the 
neighboring  countries,   de- 
veloping   their   yet    unex- 
ploited    resources,  sharing 
in    their    increasing    com- 
merce, and  at  a  later  stage 
financing  their  national 
debts.      For  all  this  a  bet- 
ter common  understanding 
is  necessary,  and  this  is  im- 
mensely promoted  by  inter- 
national American  confer- 
ences. 

SECRETARY    ROOT's    VISIT    TO 
SOUTH    AMERICA. 

The  new  position  of  the 
United  States  will  be  shown 
by  the  presence  of  one  of 
its  most  distinguished  pub- 
licists. The  attendance  of 
Secretary  Root  at  the  open- 
ing sessions  of  the  Kio  con- 
ference will  be  far  more 
than  a  compliment.  It  will 
be  a  specific  recognition  by 
the  United  States  of  the 
intimate  place  which  pan- 
American  relations  now 
take  in  our  foreign  affairs,  intimate  both  po- 
litically and  commercially.  'This  significance 
is  further  shown  by  the  intention  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  proceed  from  Rio  Janeiro 
to  the  other  South  American  countries.  The 
intuition  displayed  by  Mr.  Root  when  as  Sec- 
retary of  War  in  dealing  with  Cuba  he  was 
able  to  grasp  the  different  view-point  of  Latin 
races  and  the  different  standard  of  Latin  insti- 
tutions will  find  abundant  field  for  exercise  in 
his  South  American  journey.  His  trip  and  his 
intercourse  with  the  public  men  of  the  Latin- 
American  republics  cannot  fail  to  widen  his 
own  horizon  and  to  put  him  in  sympathetic 
touch  with  these  environments.     His  presence 


HON.   ELIHU  ROOT,  SECRETARY  OF  STATE. 

(Who  will  attend  the  oi^eniiig  sessions  of  the  conference.) 


will  enable  him  to  remove  many  of  the  causes 
of  distrust  that  now  exist,  and  to  clear  away 
misconceptions  that  from  time  to  time  arise 
through  ignorance  of  the  aims  and  policy  of  the 
United  States,  and  will  thus  lay  the  foundation 
for  the  commercial  and  financial  expansion  of 
which  this  country  is  at  the  threshold. 

Wliile  the  visit  of  the  Secretary  of  State  will 
thus  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  our  Latin-Amer- 
ican neighbors  and  will  help  to  educate  them 
concerning  the  United  States,  its  educational 
influence  will  be  vastly  wider  when  exerted  at 
home.  Though  a  regrettable  ignorance  exists  in 
Latin  America  concerning  the  LTnited  States, 
the  ignorance  in  the  L^nited  States  concerning 
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Sefior  Jo86  Decond.  Hon.  Joaquin  Walker-Martinez.  Hon.  Manuel  Alvarez  Calderon. 

^Representative  of  Paraguay.)  (Chilean  minister  to  tiie  I'nited  States.)  (Peruvian  minister  to  Chile.) 

THREE  OP  THE  SOUTH  AMERICAN   DELEGATES  TO  THE  RIO  CONFERENCE. 


Latin  America  is  much  more  dense,  and  the 
pi'ejudicos  are  as  deep  and  as  discreditable.  It 
may  ho  said  that  the  American  people  in  a  body 
will  be  making  this  journey  with  Secretary  Root. 
If  there  were  no  other  good  to  be  derived,  the 
advantage  in  the  increase  of  their  geographical 


SKNOR  SAENZ  PKXA. 

(Di'U'Kate  from  tlie  Ar>?en- 
tinc  Republic^ 


HON.  .lOROE   Ml'NOZ. 

(Ouatemalan  minister  to  the 
United  States  and  delegate.) 


knowledge  would  be  sufficient  compensation. 
But  the  education  will  not  be  confined  to  mere 
geography.  It  will  help  to  open  the  eyes  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  commerce  and 
trade,  and  will  clear  away  many  of  their  mis- 
takes and  misconceptions. 

The  visit  of  Secretary  Root,  therefore,  may  b»* 
hailed  as  the  dawn  of  a  new  inter- American  life. 
The  general  policy  of  this  country  the  Secretary 
in  a  graceful  after-dinner  address  has  already 
set  forth  when  he  proposed  a  toast  to  the  sister- 
hood of  American  republics  with  the  sentiment : 

May  the  independence,  the  freedom,  and  the  rights 
of  the  least  and  weakest  be  ever  respected  equally  with 
the  rights  of  the  strongest,  and  may  we  all  do  oar 
share  toward  the  building  up  of  a  sound  and  enlight- 
ened public  opinion  of  the  Americas  which  shall  every- 
wliere,  upon  both  continents,  mightily  promote  the 
reign  of  peace,  of  order,  aud  of  justice  in  every  Ameri- 
can republic. 

This  is  the  true  American  policy,  and.  aViove 
all,  the  true  policy  for  the  United  States. 

PERSONNEL    OF    THE    CONFERENCE. 

In  selecting  delegates,  President  Rooeevell 
showed  a  proper  regard  to  the  qualifications  n^^ 
cossary  for  representation  in  the  conference. 
These  qualifications  include  knowledge  of  the 
language  and  institutions  of  Latin  America. 
William  I.  Buchanan,  the  chairman  of  the  dele- 
gation, has  the  record  of  achievement  in  dipk 
niatic  capacity  as  minister  to  the  Argentine  Re^ 
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public  and  to  the  republic  of  Panama,  and  the 
advantage  of  membership  in  the  Mexican  con- 
ference, where  his  conciliatory  and  guiding  in- 
fluence was  a  forceful  factor.  There  is  peculiar 
appropriateness  in  the  selection  of  Mr.  Tulio 
Larrinaga,  the  Commissioner  from  Porto  Rico 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  while  Mr. 
James  S.  Harlan,  also,  has  the  beneUt  of  familiar- 
ity with  Spanish- American  institutions  acquired 
during  his  service  as  attorney-general  in  Porto 
Rico.  Prof.  L.  S.  Rowe,  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  has  the  similar  advantage,  and 
Mr.  Van  Leer  Polk,  of  Tennessee,  has  the  bene- 
fit of  practical  knowledge  in  commerce. 

Among  the  delegates  from  other  republics 
will  be  distinguished  jurists  and  publicists  occu- 
pying responsible  positions  at  home  and  also  as 
diplomatic  representatives  to  foreign  govern- 
ments. The  majority  will  be  found  included 
among  the  ambassadors  and  ministers  to  Wash- 
ington, to  Brazil,  and  to  Europe,  while  there 
will  be  a  number  who  are  serving  or  have  served 
as  ministers  of  foreign  relations  in  their  respec- 
tive countries,  and  others  who  are  certain  to 
hold  those  portfolios  in  the  future. 

The  Argentine  Republic  among  its  original 
appointments  designated  Mr.  Luis  F.  Drago,  a 
particularly  fitting  recognition  of  the  younger 
element  in  the  diplomacy  of  South  America. 
Senor  Drago  was  the  Argentine  minister  of 
foreign  relations  who  at  the  time  of  the  Vene- 
zuela l>lockade  issued  the  circular  to  the  for- 


eign offices  of  other  Latin-American  republics 
asking  their  cooperation  in  sustaining  the  Calvo 
doctrine. 

The  new  republic  of  Cuba  signalizes  its  en- 
trance into  the  family  of  nations  at  this  first 
pan-American  conference  in  which  it  is  entitled 
to  representation  by  placing  at  the  head  of  its 
delegation  Mr.  Rafael  Montoro,  its  diplomatic 
representative  in  Great  Britain  and  Germany. 
Minister  Montoro,  while  less  known  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  is  fully  familiar  to  the 
public  of  Latin  America  from  his  long  cham- 
pionship of  colonial  autonomy  under  the  Span- 
ish rule  and  his  heroic  but  vain  efforts  to  secure 
by  peaceful  agitation  the  independence  of  Cuba 
through  the  evolutionary  processes. 

To  sum  up,  the  Rio  conference,  the  programme, 
and  tlie  personalities  all  may  be  put  in  the  happy 
expression  of  Mr.  Joaquim  Xabuco,  the  Brazilian 
amV)assador, — ''  The  significance  is  in  the  meet- 
ing." When  the  Mexican  conference  was  in  its 
darkest  hours  and  the  discouragements  for  it 
and  for  all  pan-American  conferences  were  great- 
est, it  boldly  seized  on  the  principle  of  periodi- 
city and  decided  that  there  should  be  future 
conferences,  while  at  the  same  time  it  adopted 
the  formal  resolution  which  made  it  possible  to 
hold  another  conference  within  so  short  a  period 
as  five  years.  In  the  programme  of  the  Rio  as- 
sembly appears  the  title  "Future  Conferences." 
This  alone  would  make  the  present  conference 
worth  holding. 


THE  ENTRANCE  TO  THE  HARBOR  OP  RIO  JANEIRO. 

(The  residence  portion  of  the  city  is  shown  in  the  foreground.)  ("^  r^r^r^^r> 
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BY  CHARLES  M.    HARVEY. 


IN  joining  Indian  Territory  to  the  Territory  of 
Oklalioma  in  the  new  State  of  Oklahoma 
Congress  builded  better  for  the  Indian  than  it 
knew.  As  in  the  case  of  the  admission  of  many 
States, — Missouri,  California,  Kansas,  and  others, 
— locality  and  party  prejudices  were  brought 
out  strongly  in  the  Indian  Territory-Oklahoma 
contest.  But  in  this  instance  tlie  interests  im- 
mediately concerned  are  benefited.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  Indians. 

Except  in  one  or  two  spots,  the  new  State 
comprises  the  limits  of  Indian  Territory  before 
Oklahoma,  in  parcels,  began  to  be  set  off  from 
it,  in  1889.  Each  section  (Indian  Territory's 
vast  mineral  resources  and  Oklahoma's  agricul- 
tural wealth)  supplements  the  other.  Its  70,000 
square  miles  of  area  give  it  about  the  average 
dimensions  (Arkansas,  54,000  square  miles  ; 
Missouri,  69,000,  and  Kansas,  82,000)  of  its 
neighbors.  It  will  be  a  great,  wealthy,  and 
progressive  State,  with  large  possibilities  of 
prestige  and  prosperity  just  ahead  of  it.  Its 
scenic  beauties,  too,  are  as  marked  as  are  its 
sti'ictly  physical  attractions. 

Thus,  in  their  new  r^>le  as  American  citizens 
the  Cherok^s,  Choctaws,  (^hickasaws,  Oeeks, 
and  Seminoles  start  out  amid  favorable  surround- 


ings and  influences.  The  Five  Civilized  Tribes 
comprise  only  about  a  third  of  the  Indians  of 
the  United  States,  but  socially  they  are  far  uiovt* 
important  than  all  the  rest  of  their  race  put  to- 
gether. They  have  never  been  Jn  the  reserva- 
tion stage,  through  which  the  other  Indians  arc- 
passing,  and  in  which  most  of  them  are  still. 
For  two-thirds  of  a  century  they  liave  been  gov- 
erning themselves,  with  legislatures,  executives, 
and  courts  modeled  on  those  of  the  United  States. 
They  are  the  leaders,  racially,  of  the  red  men  of 
the  American  continent. 

In  round  figures,  and  excluding  Alaska,  liie 
United  States  has  284,000  Indians  scatt^reti 
through  twenty-four  of  the  forty-nine  States  and 
Territories.  Wisconsin  has  10,000,  and  Michi- 
gan, New  York,  North  Carolina,  and  Florida,  in 
this  order,  on  the  downward  scale,  have  smaller 
numbers,  making  24,000  east  of  the  Mississippi. 
New  York's  5,000,  comprising  remnants  of  the 
Oneidas,  Cayugas,  Onondagas,  Senecas.  and  Tus- 
caroras,  of  the  once  celebrated  Iroquois  league, 
or  the  Six  Nations  (the  Mohawks  being  absent 
from  this  list),  are  in  reservations  in  the  central, 
northern,  and  western  portion  of  the  State,  ex- 
cept the  Shinnecocks,  who  are  near  Southamp- 
ton, on  Long  Island.  This  \&  aU^tk*^i§Jeft  in 
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the  neighborhood  of  their  old  abode,  of  the  Kins- 
men of  the  Long  House. 

The  other  260,000  Indians  are  west  of  the 
Mississippi.     Indian    Territory  has    92,700,  in- 
cluding the  Quapaw  agency;   Arizona  38,000, 
South  Dj^ota  19,000,  New  Mexico  17,000,  Cali- 
fornia 15,000,  Oklahoma  13,000,  Montana  and 
Washington  10,000  each,  and  the  other  States 
have  smaller  numbers.     The- 
oretically,   the    Five    Tribes 
cover  the  entire  Indian  Terri- 
tory except   a   tract   in    the 
northeast    corner  about  one- 
third  the  size  of  Rhode  Island. 
This  is  the  Quapaw  agency, 
composed  of  fragments  of  the 
Quapaw,    Wyandot,     Seneca, 
Shawnee,  Ottawa,  Peoria,  Mi- 
ami, and  Modoc  tribes,  num- 
bering in  the  aggregate  only 
1,700  persons. 

By  the  latest  enumeration, 
that  of  1905,  the  Five  Tribes 
comprised  91,337,  —  3G,482 
Clierokees,  25,116  Choctaws, 
15,923  Creeks,  10,767  Chick- 
asaws,  and  3,049  Seminoles. 
But  only  25,000  of  these  91,- 
000  are  full-bloods,  and  20,- 
000  are  negroes  or  of  mixed 
negro  blood,  being  the  Five 
Tribes'    slaves,    emancipated 

in   1865,    and   their  descend- 
ants,   while     44,000    are    of 

mixed  Indian  and  white  lin- 

♦^age,    many  of  whom  would 

pass  for  pure  whites  in  New 

York,  Boston,  or  Chicago,  and 

2,000    are  whites   who  have 

been  adopted  into  the  tribes 

through    intermarriage    with 

the  Indians. 

The   writers  of   the  olden 

day, — and  Jefferson  was  one 

of  them, — who  said  that  race 

pride  would  prevent  the  An- 
glo -  Saxon  from  mixing  his 

blood  with  the  Indian,  as  the 

French  and  Spaniards  on  this 

continent    did,    were   astray. 

By   the  so  called  Anglo-Sax- 
ons more  of  this  mixing  has 

been  going  on  than  is  popu- 
larly supposed.    It  has  always 

been  going  on.     The  attaches 

of  the   American,  the  Rocky 

Mountain,  and  the  other  great 

fur  companies  of  the  United 


A  YOUNO  OSAOB  WARRIOR   IN   FULL  CERE- 
MONIAL DRESS. 


(A  member  of  the  richest  community- 
c  a  pita — on  the  globe.) 


States  took  Indian  wives  from  the  beginning, 
just  as  tlieir  neighbors  in  Canada  of  the  North- 
west and  the  Hudson's  Bay  companies  did,  and 
as  those  of  the  latter  do  still. 

Not  only  do  the  Five  Tribes  of  the  Indian 
Territory  show  men  and  women  on  their  rolls, 
who  cannot,  in  complexion  or  feature,  be  dis- 
tinguished  from  whites,  but  the  same  is  seen 
among  the  Apaches  and  Na- 
vajoes  of  Arizona,  the  Onei- 
das  and  Tuscaroras  of  New 
York,  the  Chippewas  of  Min- 
nesota, the   Sioux  of   North 
Dakota,  the  Klamaths  of  Ore- 
gon, and  all  the  rest  of  the 
tribes  of  the  United  States. 
At  all  the  Indian  reservations 
of  any  importance  the  mixed 
breeds  are  in  the  majority. 

In  the  aggregate,  the  In- 
dian population  of  the  United 
States  is  increasing.  The  ab- 
sence of  wars  and  the  im- 
provement in  the  hygienic 
conditions  on  the  reservations 
and  in  the  Indian  Territory 
make  a  growth  among  the  red 
men  inevitable.  But  every- 
where, from  the  Shinnecocks 
on  Long  Island  to  the  Yumas 
down  near  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  from  the  camps  of 
the  fragment  of  the  Seminoles 
still  left  in  Florida  out  to  the 
Makahs  and  Osettes  where  Pu- 
get  Sound  merges  itself  in  the 
Pacific,  the  full-bloods  are  de- 
creasing, not  only  proportion- 
ately, but  absolutely.  They 
are  decreasing  by  the  higher 
death  rate  among  them  than 
among  the  other  elements  of 
the  Indian  population,  and  by 
intermarriage  with  mixed 
breeds  and  whites.  A  few 
decades  hence  Canonchet's, 
Pontiac's,  andTecumseh's  race 
will  be  as  dead  as  is  the  buffa- 
lo, and  a  hybrid  will  have 
taken  its  place. 

The  abolition  of  the  Indian, 
ethnologically  as  well  as  soci- 
ologically, was  decreed  by  the 
laws  under  which  he  is  being 
transformed  into  an  American 
citizen.  Supplementing  and 
extending  a  long  series  of 
laws,  an  act  of  Congress  of 
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1887  (the  so-called  severalty  act)  extended  citi- 
zenship to  every  Indian  who  voluntarily  sepa- 
rated from  his  tribe  and  adopted  civilized  life. 
This  act  was  extended  to  the  Five  Tribes  in 
1901,  and  thus  covered  all  the  red  men  in  the 
United  States.  Through  the  operation  of  the 
act  of  1893  creating  the  Dawes  Commission,  the 
Curtis  law  of  1898,  and  subsequent  legislation, 
the  Cherokees,  the  Creeks,  and  the  other  three 
civilized  tribes  were  induced  to  allot  their  lands 
to  their  members  as  individuals,  to  abolish  their 
tribal  governments,  and  to  diffuse  themselves  in 
the  mass  of  American  citizens.  The  change 
from  communal  to  individual  ownership  was  to 
take  place  on  March  4,  1906.  but  was  postponed 
by  act  of  Congress  just  before  that  date,  on  ac- 
count of  the  rit'lay  in  conferring  Statehood. 

Naturally,  the  older  Indians  have  been  slower 
tlian  their  ypunger  associates  in  conforming  to 
the  changed  conditions.  This  is  especially  true 
of  the  fighting  element  of  the  tribes  on  the  reser- 
vations. All  are  accepting  the  situation,  how- 
ever. Red  Cloud  and  American  Horse,  famous 
Sioux  war  chiefs  of  a  few  decades  ago,  who  are 
located  at  the  Pine  Ridge  agency,  in  South 
Dakota,  have  just  selected  allotments,  and  have 
become  citizens  of  the  United  States. 


HON.   TAMS   BIXBY. 

(Chairman  of  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Trilx-s.) 


HON.  CHAULES  CURTIS,   OF   KANSAS. 

(Author  of  the  most  important  Indian  le^lation  of 
recent  years.) 

To  prepare  the  Indian  for  citizenship.  Con- 
gress passed  a  law  in  1877  appropriating  #-*^.- 
000  for  the  establishment  of  schools  for  his  edu- 
cation. There  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  th*^ 
appropriation  ever  since,  and  since  1900  it  has 
been  in  excess  of  |5,3,000,000  annually,  the 
amount  for  1906  being  j;3,777, 000.  This  dot^s 
not  apply  to  Alaska,  to  New  York,  whose  In^ii- 
ans  are  looked  after  by  that  State,  nor.  ex 
cept  in  small  amounts  recently,  to  the  Five 
Tribes,  which  have  an  excellent  school  system 
of  their  own. 

In  educational  matters,  the  Indian  situation 
in  1906  is  favorable.  There  are  660  sciiools  :i: 
Indian  Territory,  with  800  teachers  and  tojuMi 
pupils.  Several  of  them  are  classed  as  aoa»Ie 
mies,  and  have  good  high-scliool  courst^s,  an«i 
there  are  a  few  of  collegiate  rank.  As  far  back 
as  18.50  the  Cherokees  established  two  senjiiia 
ries,  a  male  and  a  female,  and  Ixjth  are  in  «>j»»:*ra 
tion  near  Tahlequah,  the  Cherokee  capital.  T;.'- 
largest  and  richest  of  the  Five  Tribes,  the  C1ict> 
kees,  have  always  taken  the  lead  in  education*: 
matters,  as  they  have  in  some  otlier  affairs. 

The  national  government  has  also  a  right  t- 
feel  encouraged  at  the  results  of  lis  own  w-rk 
in  the  educational  field.  Of  the  192.000  IndiAU* 
outside  of  those  in  Alaska,  in  the  Five  Tn^^^s. 
and  in  New  York.  .SO. 000.  or  <;aj^<L^t,  of  evt^rv 
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.  of  the  population  are  attending  school  in 
H).  26,000  of  them  being  in  the  Government's 
n  institutions,  on  and  off  the  reservations. 
1  4,000  in  schools  supported  by  churches  or 
private  contract.  Of  the  non-reservation 
irding-schools,  the  oldest  and  best-known  is 
t  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  with  an  attendance  of 
)Ut  1,000,  which  was  established  in  1879,  and 
s  the  largest  except  the  Haskell  Institute,  at 


Lawrence,  Kan.,  opened   in    1884,  at  which  the 
eni'ollment  is  over  1,100. 

Of  the  187,000  Indians  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  the  national  government,  117,000  wear 
citizens'  clothes  wholly  and  44.000  do  so  in  part  ; 
most  of  these  reside  in  ordinary  dwelling-houses 
instead  of  in  tepees  or  shacks  ;  65,000  can  read 
English  ;  ^9,000  can  talk  enough  English  to 
make    themselves    readily    understood  ;    while 


THE  INDIAN  BAND  AT  CARLISLE. 
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DR.  CHARLES  A.  EASTMAN. 

(The  well-known  Indian  writer  and  lecturer.) 

40,000  are  members  of  some  Christian  denom- 
ination. In  every  one  of  these  particulars,  more- 
over, striking  advances  have  been  made  in  the 
past  dozen  years. 

*'  1  never  saw  a  blanket  Indian  in  Indian  Ter- 
ritory," says  Tams  Bixby,  the  recent  head  of  the 
Dawes  Commission  to  the  Five  Tribes,  who  is 
nov/  the  entire  commission,  and  who  has  visited 
all  parts  of  the  Territory  in  the  performance  of 
his  duties  in  the  past  ten  years.     The  livpuhlican^ 


of  Tulsa,  in  the  Creek  Nation,  a  few  weeks  ago 
mentioned  that  a  blanket  Indian  had  just  been 
seen  in  that  town,  and  John  Cowart,  a  Cherokee 
pressman  on  the  Indian  Republican,  another 
Tulsa  paper,  who  had  passed  all  his  life  in  the 
Cherokee  and  Creek  nations,  and  who  had  never 
seen  such  a  sight  until  then,  *'  was  just  as  en- 
thusiastic in  telling  about  it  as  a  boy  in  the 
States  who  had  never  seen  an  Indian  of  any 
sort  would  have  been." 

Eveu  in  the  Quapaw  agency,  in  the  Indian 
Territory's  northeast  corner,  outside  of  the  Five 
Tribes'  domain,  a  blanket  Indian  is  a  curiosity. 
Of  course,  there  are  none  among  the  5,000 
Indians  on  the  New  York  reservations.  Out  of 
the  284,000  Indians  of  the  United  States,  ex- 
clusive of  Alaska,  there  are  only  26,000  blanket 
Indians.  Within  a  score  of  years  the  blanket 
Indian  will  have  vanished,  and  those  who  want 
Metamoras  or  Spotted  Tails  for  stage  or  '•  Wild 
West "  purposes  will  have  to  invent  them. 

Boston  has  seen  very  few  aborigines  in  tlieir 
primeval  stage  since  the  days  of  King  Philip 
and  Canonchet,  but  a  blanket  Indian  would  not 
be  much  more  of  an  anachronism  in  the  Boston 
of  today  than  he  would  be  in  Ardmore,  Musko- 
gee, South  McAlester,  Chickasha,  Tahlequah.  or 
any  other  of  Indian  Territory's  modern  cities  in 
1906.  Ardmore,  in  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  has 
what  it  says  is  the  finest  electric-light  system  in 
the  Southwest  outside  of  St.  Louis  and  Kansas 
City,  and  is  about  to  build  an  electric  car  line. 
Most  of  the  Indian  Territory's  towns  of  fifteen 
hundred  inhabitants  or  over  have  electric  lights. 
Muskogee,  in  the  Creek  Nation,  is  well  provided 
with  electric  traction.  So  is  South  McAlester. 
in  the  Choctaw  Nation,  which  also  is  electrically 
connected  with  some  of  the  surrounding  towns. 
To  Sulphur,  in  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  by  way 
of  Paul's  Valley,  Wynnewood,  ami  Davis,  in  the 


A.  P.  McKellop  (Creek). 


John  M.  Oskison  (Cherokee).     George  W.  Grayson  (Creek). 

FOUK  SUCCESSFUL  AMERICANS  OF  INDIAN  DESCENT. 


Joe  M.  La  Hay  (Cherokee). 
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Douglas  H.  Johnston  (Chickasaw). 


Pleasant  Porter  (Creek). 


John  Brown  (Seminole). 


8UKV1V1NO  CHIEFS  OF  THREE.OF  THE  CIVILIZED  TRIBES. 


same  region,  an  electric  road  is  being  built  from 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma.  To  Durant,  in  tlio 
Choctaw  Nation,  an  electric  road  is  being  built 
from  Dennison,  Texas.  All  those  towns  have 
pianos,  bicycles,  automobiles,  and  all  the  other 
accompaniments  of  civilization. 

White  nien  built  nearly  all  those  cities,  light- 
ing plants,  and  roads,  on  lands  leased  to  them 
by  the  Indians.  All  the  towns  in  the  Territory, 
however,  have  some  Indian  rosi- 
<ient8.  Indians  are  among  the 
Territory's  l)ankers,  merchants, 
planters,  farmers,  stock-raisers, 
physicians,  lawyers,  and  editors. 
Newspapers  have  been  printed  in 
several  of  the  nations  in  their  own 
languages,  but  in  English  letters. 
Until  recently,  Tahlequah  had  a 
paper,  the  Cherokee  Advocate,  \y\\\Q\\ 
was  printed  in  the  Cherokee  char- 
acters, invented  three  quarters  of 
a  century  ago  y)y  Sequoyah,  a 
member  of  that  tribe. 

Of  high  standing,  financially  as 
well  as  socially,  are  tlie  chiefs  of 
the  tribes, —  William  C.  Rogers,  of 
theCherokees  ;  Green  McCurtain, 
of  the    Choctaws  ;    Pleasant  Por- 
ter, of   the  Creeks  ;  John   Brown,  of  the  Semi- 
noles,  and  Douglas  H.  Johnston,  governor  of  the 
Chickasaws,  ''governor,''  instead  of  ''chief.*' be- 
ing the  title  of  the  Chickasaws'  head. 

If  appealed  to,  Bradstreet  and  Dun  wouM 
doubtless  put  their  O.  K.  on  the  financial  stand- 
ing of  these  members  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  : 


CHILF  C.KKES   M'cUKTAIN 
(CHOCTAW). 


W.  \V.  Hastings,  of  Tahlequah  ;  Robert  L.  Owen, 
of  Muskogee,  and  Joiin  Henry  Dick,  of  Vinita  ; 
of  these  Chickasaws  :   E.  B.  Johnson,  of  Chicka- 
sha  ;  Albert  Kennis,  of  Paul's  Valley,  and  Tandy 
C.  Walker,  of  Stonewall  ;  of  these  Creeks  :  A.  P. 
McKellop,  of  Muskogee,  and  George  W.  Gray- 
son, of  Eufaula  ;  of  these  Choctaws  :  Thomas  \V. 
Hunter,  of   Boswell.  and  Solomon  J.  Homer,  of 
Caddo  ;  and  of  these  members  of  the  Seminole 
Nation  :  Thomas  F.  McGiesey  and 
Alice  B.  Davis,  of  Wewoka.     All 
these  Indians,  and  dozens  of  oth- 
ers,  are  well  known  throughout 
the  Territory.     They  are  promi- 
nent in  nearly  all  its  activities. 

The  chances,  moreover,    for 
largely  increased    wealth    to    the 
Indians  of  the  Territory  will  come 
witli    the   inrush   of  new   settlers 
which    Stateliood    and    improved 
land    laws   will    hring.     The    In- 
dians' coal  and   iron  lands,  which 
are  among  the  richest  in  the  United 
States,    have    been  discussed    ex- 
haustively  in  the   Senate   in   the 
past  month  or  two.      On  data  fur- 
nished   liim    hy    persons    on    the 
grcjund.    Senator   La   Follette,  of 
Wisconsin,  estimates  them  to  ]>e  worth  ^4,000.- 
000. (100.     This  is  more  than  tlic  aggregate  wealth 
of  the  l'nite-1  States  in  ISH).     Otlier  authorities 
set  a  far  lower  valuation  on  them,  but  one  that 
looks  very  imposing  in  figures. 

The  richest  Indians  in  the  I'nited  States,  how- 
ever, are  the  Osages,  in  the  TerritoiT  ofOkla- 
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homa's  northeast  corner,  soutli  of  Kansas  and 
west  of  the  Clicrokee  Nation.  They  are  not  only 
the  richest  Indians,  but  they  are  the  richest  com- 
munity, per  capita,  on  the  globe.  The  interest  at 
6  per  cent,  on  the  $8,372,000  held  in  trust  for 
them  by  the  United  States  Government,  and  the 
revenue  which  they  obtain  from  grazing  lands, 
and  their  royalties  on  oil  and  gas  amount  to 
1^706  a  year  for  each  man,  woman,  and  child  of 
tlie  nineteen  hundred  members  of  the  tribe,  which 
means  two  or  three  times  that  much  per  family. 
In  addition,  many  individual  members  of  the 
tribe  have  good-sized  incomes  from  homesteads 
and  farms.  The  full-bloods  are  in  the  minority 
in  the  (Usages,  as  in  nearly  all  the  other  tribes, 
and  they  are  diminishing  proportionately  every 
year.  As  would  naturally  be  inferred  from  their 
affluent' circumstances,  all  the  Osages. wear  the 
clothing  of  civilization  wholly  or  in  part,  two- 
thirds  of  them  can  read,  almost  all  speak  Eng- 
lish, and  all  live  in  civilized  habitations. 

Their  advances  in  intelligence  and  worldly 
comforts  give  the  Indians  as  much  interest  in 
peace  and  order  as  the  whites  have.  No  Indian 
war  has  taken  place  since  the  Sioux  outbreak 
in  South  Dakota  in  the  closing  weeks  of  1890, 


THE  APACHE  CHIEF  OEROMMO  AND  HIS  EIGHTH  WIFE. 


CHIEF  RED  CLOUD  (SIOUX).  RED  CLOUD*8  WIFE. 

(Red  Cloud  has  selected  his  allotment  at  the  Pine  Ridge 
agency,  South  Dakota,  and  has  become  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States.) 

which  had  the  killing  of  Sitting  Bull  and  the 
virtual  extermination  of  Big  Foot's  band  of  bos- 
tiles  at  Wounded  Knee  Creek  among  its  inci- 
dents. The  recent  disturbance  in  Indian  Ter- 
ritory in  which  a  Ignited  States  civil  officer  was 
killed  was  sporadic  and  isolated,  in  which  a  lew 
full-bloods  voiced  their  hostility  to  the  abolition 
of  tribal  government  and  the  ciiange  from  com- 
munal to  individual  ownership  of  property,  both 
of  which  had  been  assented  to  by  a  large  major- 
ity of  the  Five  Nations.  The  disturbers  nut 
only  came  in  conflict  with  the  national  oflicers, 
but  were  opposed  by  the  tribal  authorities. 

All  the  Indians  who  are  being  transformed 
into  citizens  are  workers.  In  addition  to  the 
common-school  studies  which  they  pursue  at 
Carlisle,  Haskell,  Chiloco,  and  the  other  institu- 
tions the  boys  are  taught  carpentry,  harness- 
making,  farming,  printing,  shoemaking.  black- 
smithing,  and  other  useful  industries,  while  the 
girls  are  drilled  in  household  work,  cookintr, 
laundering,  sewing,  nursing,  dairying,  and  other 
activities  of  their  sex.  In  these  industries  many 
of  the  graduates  have  high  skill  and  earn  a  go^-d 
living  from  them  out  in  the  world. 

In  1903,  at  all  the  reservations  at  which  ra- 
tions had  been  issued.  President  Roosevelt  tli- 
rected  that  none.should  be  given  thereafter  to 
able-bodied  male  Indians  above  boyhood  years 
and  below  old  age,  but  that  construction  work 
around  the  reservations  should  be  given  to  them, 
and  that  out  of  the  wages  paid  to  them  they  should 
get  food  and  clothing.  This  policy  has  greatly 
increased  the  number  of  workers  among  the 
Indians,  and  has  given  them  an  independence 
and  a  self-reliance  impossible  under  the  pauper 
ization  and  emasculation  of  the  old  free  ration- 
and  clothing  system. 
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In  many  parts  of  the  West,  Indians  are  em- 
ployed   as    farmers,    stock  -  raisers,    carpenters, 
blacksmiths,  and   in   other  industrial  pursuits. 
On  some  of   the  government  irrigation   works 
large  numbers  of  them  are  engaged.     At  the 
Pine  Ridge  agency,  in  South  Dakota,  eight  hun- 
dred Sioux  recently  advertised  in  the  papers  of 
the  surrounding  towns  tliat  they  would  do  any 
kind  of  manual  work  they  could  get.     Many  of 
these  Sioux  partici- 
pated  in  the   Mes- 
siah  ghost   dances 
and    outbreaks    of 
1890,  the  last  of  the 
Indian  wars. 

Incidentally,     it 
may  be  said  that  the 
athletic  competi- 
tions   I  etween    the 
Indian    and    the 
white    schools   and 
c<  J  lieges  are  break- 
ing down  such  race 
distinctions  as  have 
existed,    and   are 
having  an  elevating 
influence  on  the  red 
men.     Carlisle's 
i<M)tball  team   beat 
those  of   many 
white  colleges  in 
lin)5,    including 
AVest    Point,  while 
the  girls  of  most  of 
the    In«lian  schools 

of  IDUG  excel  in  many  civilized  sports.  Those 
of  the  Fort  Shaw  (Mont.)  school,  representing 
many  tribes,  and  most  of  them  full-bloods,  have 
\'anquished  their  white  sisters  of  so  many  West- 
ern colleges  and  universities  that  there  is  no 
ijiore  ^iory  for  them  in  conquests  of  that  sort. 

In  many  callings  and  in  many  States  persons 
of  Jn^lian  blood  are  prominent.  Zitkala-Sa,  a 
Vankton  Sioux,  is  the  author  of  "Old  Indian 
Legends  "  and  of  many  magazine  articles.  Her 
*•  J^e^ends'  were  illustrated  by  Angel  De  Cora, 
a  full-blooded  Winnebago,  a  graduate  of  Carlisle 
an<l  an  art  pupil  of  Howard  Pyle.  Brant-Sera, 
a  Mohawk,  is  winning  fame  as  an  actor  in  Eng- 
land. Another  Mohawk,  Pauline  Johnson,  is  a 
[>ot't  of  some  celebrity.  Dr.'  Charles  A.  East- 
man, a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  and  of  the  Boston 
L'nirersity  School  of  Medicine,  husVjand  of 
Elaine  Goodale,  has  held  several  positions  of 
njportance  under  the  Government,  is  the  author 
»f  three  or  four  books  on  Indian  subjects,  and 
s  at  present,  under  a  commission  from  Presi- 
lent  Roosevelt,  revising  the  Sioux  family  names. 


▲  PAWNEE  CHIEF, 

(Pawnee  ajjency,  Oklahoma.) 


In  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  is  a  Tuscarora  Indian, 
J.  N.  B.  Hewitt,  who  is  an  authority  on  Indian 
linguistics,  mythology,  and  sociology.  Of  part 
Cherokee  blood  is  John  M.  Oskison,  an  editorial 
writer  on  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  and  well 
known  as  a  magazine  writer.  Though  his  name 
does  not  associate  itself  with  the  humanities. 
Lone  Wolf,  one  of  the  Kiowa  chiefs,  is  a  scholar 
and  preacher,  reads  his  Greek  Testament  every 
day,  and  is  capable  of  filling  a  chair  acceptably 
as  a  teacher  of  the  language  of  Pericles.  There 
is  Pottawatomie  blood  in  Charles  Curtis,  member 
of  Congress  from  the  Topeka  district,  the  author 
of  the  Curtis  acts  and  other  legislation  dealing 
with  the  Five  Tribes  and  tlie  rest  of  the  Indians. 
When  Paul  Knapp.  the  Pottawatomie,  recent- 
ly appointed  by  President  Roosevelt,  enters  West 
Point,  in  June,  1907,  there  will  be  no  prejudice 
for  him  to  overcome,  like  that  which  some  of  the 
negro  cadets  encountered.  On  the  rolls  of  the 
Military  Academy  he  will  find  the  name  of  David 
Moniac,  a  Creek,  who  graduated  in  1822,  and 
who,  as  major  in  a  regiment  of  Creek  mounted 
.  volunteers,  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Wahoo 
Swamp,  in  Florida,  in  183(i,  in  the  Seminole  War. 
And  this  was  not  the  only  Indian  among  West 


CURLEV,  CHIEF  OP  GENERAL  CUSTER'S  CROW  SCOUTS. 

(The  only  survivor  of  Custer's  command,  which  was  massa- 
cred on  the  banks  of  the  Little  Big  Horn,  June,  1876.) 
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ment,  its  people,  white  and  red,  never  had  a 
chance  to  vote  in  mass  on  anything.  Pro)>ably 
a  majority  of  the  Indians  will  vote  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket.  Most  of  the  mixed  breeds  and 
intermarried  whites  are  Democrats.  A  large 
majority  of  tlie  full-blood  Cherokees  will  take 
the  Republican  side.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
freed  men,  or  the  survivors  of  the  negro  slaves  of 
the  old  days  and  their  descendants.  In  Indian 
Territory,  as  elsewhere,  tiie  color  line  is  drawn. 
The  average  mixed-breed  Indian  has  as  much 
racial  antipathy  to  the  negro  as  has  the  average 
white  man  of  the  South.  The  negroes  of  Indian 
Territory  are  not  allowed  to  mix  with  Indians 
or  whites  in  the  schools. 

Pleasant  Porter,  chief  of  the  Creeks,  the  mo?^ 
prominent  man  in  the  Five  Tribes,  whom  Presi 


CHIEF  QUANAH  PARKER  (COMANCHE). 

Point's  graduates.  There  are  Indian  nTon-com- 
missioned  officers  and  privates  in  the  army  to- 
day. Indian  scouts  are  stationed  at  Forts  Apache 
and  Huachuca,  Arizona  ;  Clark  and  Ringgold, 
Texas  ;  Sill,  Oklahoma  ;  and  ^Vingate.  New- 
Mexico. 

The  .average  intelligent  Indian  has  a  liking 
for  military  life.  The  uniform  and  the  music 
impress  him.  The  eight  troops  of  cavalry  of  the 
Carlisle  school,  accompanied  by  Geronimo, 
American  Horse,  Hollow  Horn  Bear,  Buckskin 
Charley,  Quanah  Parker,  Little  Plume,  and  other 
noted  chiefs,  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention 
in  the  parade  at  the  inauguration  of  President 
Roosevelt,  in  1905. 

How  will  the  Indians  divide  in  politics  ?  This 
consideration  did  much  to  determine  the  atti- 
tude of  Republicans  and  Democrats  in  Congress 
as  between  one  State  and  two  for  Indian  Territory 
and  Oklahoma,  although  neither  side  acknowl- 
edged it.  In  the  present  exigency  this  ques- 
tion applies  to  the  Five  Tribes  only.  Outside 
of  Indian  Territory  the  red  men  accept  their  al- 
lotments and  get  their  citizenship  piecemeal, 
and  not  by  tribes  or  agencies.  They  have  had 
no  experience  in  political  work. 

But  in  Indian  Territory  all  this  is  different. 
The  Five  Tribes  had  been  governing  themselves 
for  two-thirds  of  a  century.  7V?-  capita,  there 
are  as  many  and  as  skilled  politicians  among 
them  as  are  found  anywhere  in  the  country. 
Delegations  from  them  have  btHMi  lobby inir  in 
Washington  on  land-allotment,  separate  State- 
hood, and  other  (questions  for  years. 

As  between  the  ])arties,  the  Indian's  attitude 
is  uncertain.  Indian  Territory  never  having 
had  any  regularly  organized  Territorial  govern- 


8HARP  NOSE  (ARAPAHOE). 

(The  best^versed  Indian  in  sig^n  lanfruage  la 

dent  Roosevelt  declared  to  be  intellc 
greatest  Indian  now  living,  is  a  DemC 
are  Green  McCurtain.  the  Choctaw 
(Governor  Johnston,  of  the  Chickasawi 
AV.  C.  Rogers,  of  the  Cherokees,  aik^  , 
Brow^n,  of  the  Seminoles,  are  likewise  cl 
Democrats,  although  their  politrcal  leanin^Qrl 
unceitain.  But  botli  Porter  and  McCurtain  an 
supporters  of  Roosevelt.  All  these  an*  men  .'! 
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▲  KIOWA  GIRL. 

(Wearing  the  elk-tooth  dreMS  which  is  worn  by  all  the 
chiefs*  brides  on  their  wedding-days.  The  teeth  on  this 
dress  are  worth  two  thousand  dollars.) 

education  and  of  a  iiigli  order  of  natural  ability. 
On  a  full  vote  among  the  electors  of  the  ninety- 
one  thousand  members  of  the  Five  Tribes  the 
Democrats  will  probably  have  a  majority  of  sev- 
eral thousand.     Among  the  whites  of  the  Terri- 


tory, who  outnumber  the  Indians,  actual  and 
theoretical,  five  to  one,  the  Democrats  are  un- 
doubt€illy  in  the  preponderance.  In  the  Okla- 
homa end  of  jthe  State  the  Republicans  lead,  but 
not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  overcome  the  Demo- 
cratic margin  in  Indian  Territory. 

Some  of  the  offices  in  the  new  State  will  be 
given  to  the  Indians,  though  probably  UQue  of 
the  higher  ones.  The  name  of  Pleasant  f*orter 
is  prominently  coupled  with  one  of  the  Senator- 
ships.  So  is  that  of  Quanah  Parker,  the  old 
Comanche  chief,  of  Lawtoii,  in  the  Oklahoma 
end  of  the  State.  But  the  two  Senators  and  the 
governor  will  undoubtedly  be  white  men."*'' For 
some  of  the  minor  offices  on  the  State  ticket, 
however,  both  Republicans  and  Democrats,  as  a 
matter  of  policy,  are  likely  to  nominate  red  men. 
For  one  or  two  representatives  in  the  popu- 
lar branch  of  Congress  Indians  may  be  put  up 
by  each  side.  Dozens  of  Indians  capable  of  fill- 
ing any  of  these  offices  are  in  the  Territory. 
Among  them,  aside  from  the  chiefs  of  the  differ- 
ent tribes,  are  Will  Hastings,  Joe  La  Hay,  T. 
M.  Buffington,  and  ex-Chief  Mayes,  of  the  Cher- 
okees  ;  Moty  Tiger,  Will  Porter,  and  Alexander 
Posey,  of  the  Creeks  ;  WMll  Durant  and  Dr. 
Hailey,  of  the  Choctaws  ;  C.  L.  Long,  of  the 
Seminoles,  and  ex -Governor  Guy  and  Ridiard 
McLish,  of  the  Chickasaws. 

If  Porter,  Rogers,  McCurtain,  or  Johnston 
should  beassigned  to  Washington,  he  would  need 
no  introduction  to  President  Roosevelt,  Speaker 
Cannon,  Secretary  Hitchcock,  or  any  other  high 
official  there. 


A  OBOUP  OF  INDIAN  STUDENTS  AT  HAMPTON  NORMAL  AND  AGRICULTURAL  INSTITUTE,  VIRGINIA.  j 
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HOW  KABTH  MOVSMXNTS  ARE  INDICATED— A  "FAULT"  IN  TERTIARY  SANDSTONE  IN  NORTHWESTERN  NEBRASKA. 

(The  drop  was  three  feet  on  the  left-hand  side.) 

OUR   UNSTABLE   "TERRA   FIRMA." 


BY  N.  H.  DARTON. 
(Geologist,  United  States  Geological  Survey.) 


WE  speak  confidently  of  terra  firma  and  con- 
gratulate ourselves  when  we  lay  foot 
again  on  *♦  solid  mother  earth,"  but  the  disaster 
in  San  Francisco  has  doubtless  shaken  the  faith 
of  many  in  the  stability  of  the  terrestrial  globe. 
In  reality,  the  belief  in  terra  firma  is  a  delusion. 
The  earth's  crust  is  not  rigid,  but  flexible  and 
vibrating  with  tremors,  mostly  so  delicate,  how- 
ever, that  only  the  most  sensitive  instruments 
can  detect  them.  There  are  larger  movements, 
^Iso^  -which  are  so  slow  in  progress  that  the 
changes  thry  make  during  a  generation  are 
jjardly  jKMVPptible.  These,  however,  are  the  ones 
whicli  are  the  most  widespread,  and  earthquakes, 
though  more  conspicuous  in  action,  are  due  to 
small  but  sudden  movements  generally  having 
only  a  local  effect. 


The  earth  has  been  cooling  ever  since  the 
time  of  its  original  solidification,  and  in  the  re- 
sulting contraction  the  crust  has  been  exten- 
sively bent  and  broken.  Whenever  the  breaks 
have  been  sudden,  earthquakes  have  resulted. 
At  intervals  there  have  been  periods  of  cessation 
in  these  contractional  movements,  varying  in 
time  and  duration  from  place  to  place,  but  usu- 
ally attended  by  gradually  increasing  stress. 

This  apparent  equilibrium,  known  as  isostasy, 
may  be  disturbed  by  various  agencies,  one  of  the 
most  important  of  which  is  the  change  of  load 
on  the  earth's  surface.  For  instance,  where 
rivers  are  removing  vast  quantities  of  setliments 
from  mountain  regions  and  depositing  them  off 
the  coast  there  is  a  great  release  of  the  load  on 
the  one  band  and  aflg|ft%?p^ySU{t>X^^1^^^  ^^^^ 
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other,  which  causes  an  equalizing  tilting  of  the 
areas  involved.  Such,  for  example,  we  have  in 
the  Atlantic  coastal  plain,  which  in  Cretaceous 
and  later  times  has  received  two  thousand  feet 
or  more  of  sediments.  This  has  caused  a  sub- 
sidence as  great  as  the  amount  of  the  material 
deposited,  and  this  subsidence  is  still  in  progress, 
at  the  rate  of  a  foot  or  more  a  century.  In  gen- 
eral, the  downward  movement  is  so  gradual  tliat 
there  is  no  great  disturbance  ;  but  the  Charleston 
earthquake  was  probably  the  result  of  a  slight 
but  sudden  break  or  local  drop,  and  in  geologic 
time  there  may  have  been  many  violent  earth- 
quakes at  various  stages  in  this  subsidence. 

Similar  shifting  of  load  upon  the  earth's  sur- 
face occurs  in  many  regions  where  erosion  is  in 
rapid  progress,  notably  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  re- 
gion on  the  Pacific  coast,  where  tlie  slopes  are 
exceedingly  steep  and  the  streams  carry  heavy 
loads  of  sediment  to  the  ocean.  Probably  this 
has  been  an  important  factor  in  the  recent  earth- 
quake in  California. 

Doubtless  to  this  readjustment  of  the  earth's 
load  in  the  past  are  due,  in  part,  many  of  the 
breaks  that  occur  in  rocks  of  all  geologic  ages, 
although  contraction  has  been  the  principal  cause 
of  the  larger  crustal  disturbances.  These  breaks 
are  termed  "faults,"  and  their  widespread  oc- 
currence indicates  the  wi^e  distribution  of  earth- 
movements.  To  what  extent  these  were  accom- 
panied by  earthquakes  cannot,  of  course,  be 
known,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  many 
of  them  were  in  part,  at  least,  so  sudden  as  to 
have  occasioned  severe  shocks.  In  nearly  every 
section  of  the  country  can  be  seen  such  displace- 
ments, which  may  have  produced  shocks  far  great- 
er than  that  recently  experienced  in  California. 
One  is  shown  in  the  illustration  on  page  707. 

Most  fractures  of  the  earth's  crust  which  have 
caused  earthquakes  appear  at  the  surface  as  more 
or  less  nearly  vertical  breaks  with  a  drop  of  sev- 
eral inches  or  feet  on  one  side.  The  earthquake 
in  Owens  Valley,  California,  in  1872,  exhibited 
several  breaks  in  which  the  land  on  one  side  sank 
twenty  feet,  leaving  a  vertical  cliff  that  height 
on  the  other  side  of  the  fracture.  In  some  of 
the  older  faults  in  the  Appalachians  and  else- 
where portions  of  the  earth's  crust  have  been 
lifted  and  overthrust  for  a  distance  of  several 
miles,  but,  while  such  occurrences  doubtless 
caused  great  earthquakes,  probably  much  of  thoir 
movement  was  very  gradual. 

The  great  shattering  effect  of  an  earthquake 
is  not  due  to  the  drop,  but  to  the  resistance 
along  the  plane  of  the  fault  or  break,  which  de- 
velops a  series  of  strong,  rapid  vibrations.  In 
the  case  of  the  Charleston  earthquake,  these  vi- 
brations were  found  to  have  a  speed  of  sixteen 


thousand  feet  a  second.  While  the  amount  of 
up-and-down  motion  in  these  vibrations  is  small, 
yet  they  are  so  intense  that  they  are  transmitted 
to  great  distances,  though  usually  losincr  much 
of  their  severity  in  a  few  miles.  The  vibrations 
from  the  Charleston  earthquake  were  strongly 
felt  from  Maine  to  Florida,  and  as  far  west  as 
Iowa,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  all  great  seismic  dis- 
turbances, were^erceptible  all  around  the  world. 

Although  the  earthquake  shocks  are  trans- 
mitted to  a  great  distance  along  the  surface  of 
the  earth's  crust,  they  are  not  deep-aeated,  and 
ten  or  fifteen  miles  is  believed  to  be  the  maxi- 
mum average  depth.  This  is  owing  to  rigidity 
due  to  the  rapid  increase  of  pressure  under- 
ground. The  disruptive  effects  are  not  entirely 
superficial,  as  often  the  courses  of  underground 
waters  are  changed,  as  well  as  those  of  surface 
streams.  The  starting-point  of  the  seismic  vi 
bration  was  determined  with  care  in  the  case  of 
the  Charleston  earthquake  and  found  to  be 
twelve  miles  deep.  This  calculation  was  made 
by  studying  the  mechanical  effects  of  the  dis- 
turbance on  a  great  variety  of  thrown,  shattered, 
and  twisted  objects.  By  this  means  the  line  of 
movement  in  each  case  was  retrace*],  and  these. 
subject  to  certain  modifications,  converge  to  a 
point  or  plane  regarded  as  the  source. 

There  undoubtedly  is  some  connection  l>e- 
tween  earthquakes  and  volcanic  disturbances, 
for  when  there  are  great  explosions  with  large 
extrusions  of  lava  and  other  matter  there  is 
often  great  disturbance  in  the  vicinity,  and  very 
severe  earthquakes  restilt.  In  fact,  the  inos^i 
frequent  earthquakes  to-day  are  in  volcanic 
regions.  As  to  the  relation  between  volcanic 
disturbances  in  one  part  of  the  world  and  earth 
quakes  in  another,  the  evidence  is  soraewliat 
conflicting.  Yet  it  is  a  notable  fact  that  the 
earthquake  in  the  Mississippi  \'alley,  in  1811- 
12,  ceased  when  the  volcano  of  8t.  Vincent,  in 
the  West  Indies,  broke  out,  and  there  is  per- 
haps a  suggestive  coincidence  between  the  erup- 
tion of  Vesuvius*  and  the  earthquake  in  San 
Francisco. 

The  tidal  disturbances  that  frequently  accom 
pany  earthquakes  may  be  due  to  distinct  seismic 
outbreaks  on  the  floor  of  the  ocean,  but  often 
are  simply  the  reaction  against  vibrations  n- 
ceived  from  the  shore.  This  rebounding  energy 
frequently  brings  to  the  shore  a  ti<ial  wave  half 
a  hundred  feet  high,  which  washes  over  thf 
coast  and  adds  to  the  damage  of  the  elic»cl. 
Such  a  catastrophe  was  popularly  foareil  in  om 
nection  with  San  Francisco,  but  with  little  re» 
son,  as  the  Golden  Gate  and  the  lieights  of 
Golden  Gate  Park  would  have  diminisbevi  or 
repelled  a  large.si^ed^^.|gl^^^^e^oOgle 


WHAT   HAPPENED  TO   STANFORD   UNIVERSITY. 


THE  MEMORIAL  ARCH  AFTER  THE  EARTHQUAKE. 

PALO  ALTO,   the  seat  of  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, about  thirty  miles  south  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, is  only  five  miles  from  the  famous  Portold 


"fault."  It  is  to  frictions  along  the  line  of 
this  old  fault  that  President  Jordan,  of  Stan- 
ford, ascribes  thu  earthquake  shock  of  April  18, 
from  which  Palo  Alto  and  the  university  suf- 
fered far  more  seriously  than  did  the  great  city 
on  the  bay  to  tlie  northward.  Several  of  the  uni- 
versity buildings  were  completely  wrecked.  The 
library  building,  in  course  of  construction,  lost 
its  stone  and  brick  walls  from  the  swaying  of 
the  great  dome  and  its  steel  supports,  which  re- 
mained themselves  unharmed.  The  memorial 
arch,  which  was  of  brick  reenforced  with  steel 
and  faced  with  stone,  was  split  almost  to  the  base. 
The  spire  of  the  memorial  church  fell,  together 
with  the  front  of  the  building,  carrying  the 
great  Mosaic,  ♦*  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount."  The 
new  gymnasium,  of  brick  faced  with  stone,  was 
practically  ruined,  as  were  parts  of  the  art 
museum,  which  were  made  of  brick  faced  with 
cement.  The  buildings  in  both  inner  and  outer 
quadrangles  were  only  slightly  injured.  All 
told,  the  loss  to  the  university  is  estimated  by 
President  Jordan  at  between  $2,000,000  and 
$3,000,000.  The  working  buildings  will  be 
promptly  restored  to  a  condition  of  usefulness. 
After  that  the  rebuilding  of  the  other  struc- 
tures will  proceed  more  slowly. 


FboCograph  by  C.  C.  Pierce  8t  Co.,  Lot  Angreles. 
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SAN    FRANCISCO'S   DISASTER-A   CHRONICLE. 


BY  SAMUEL  E.   MOFFETT. 


[So  much  has  been  written  in  the  newspapers  about  the  San  Francisco  disaster  that  many  readers  have 
l)ecome  confused  and  do  not  know  in  any  accurate  or  precise  way  what  really  happened.  Mr.  Moffett,  at  our 
request,  has  undertaken  to  give  a  clear  narration  of  the  disastrous  earthquake  that  visits  California  on  April  18. 
and  of  the  far  more  disastrous  fire  that  followed  the  earthquake  at  San  Francisco. — The  Editor.] 


AT  from  thirteen  to  sixteen  minutes  past  5 
in  the  morning  of  April  18  the  central 
coast » region  of  California  was  visited  by  a  de- 
structive earthquake,  felt  in  its  severity  from 
the  neighborhood  of  Eureka  in  the  north  to  that 
of  Salinas  in  the  south,  a  distance  of  about  four 
hundred  miles,  and  perceptible  to  scientific  in- 
struments all  over  the  world.  The  effects  of 
the  shock  alone  would  have  been  enough  to  con- 
stitute a  memorable  disaster,  but  they  were  en- 
tirely overshadowed  by  the  fire  that  followed  in 
San  Francisco  and  displaced  that  of  Chicago 
from  its  rank  as  the  greatest  of  modern  confla- 
grations. 

The  earthquake  in  San  Francisco  brought 
down  a  number  of  flimsy  wooden  dwellings  oc- 
cupied by  workmen  in  the  poor  quarter  south  of 
Market  Street,  wrecked  old  brick  business  build- 
ings, shook  the  great,  graft-built  City  Hall  into 
ruins,  rattled  down  chimneys  in  all  parts  of  the 
city,  and  drove  practically  the  entire  population 
upon  the  streets  and  squares.  In  this  first  onset 
of  the  disaster  some  hundreds  of  persons  were 
buried  in  the  wreckage.  Had  the  trouble  stopped 
here  the  damage  might  have  reached  ten  million 
dollars,  but  the  p^og^ess  of  San  Francisco  would 
hardly  have  been  checked.  But  the  earthquake 
broke  gas-pipes  and  short-circuited  electric  wires 
all  through  tiie  lower  part  of  the  city..  Immedi- 
ately fires  bujst  out  in  various  directions.  At 
first  this  caused  little  alarm.  San  Francisco  had 
one  of  the  most  efficient  fire  departments  in  the 
world,— one  that  thought  nothing  of  confining  a 
blaze  to  the  building  in  which  it  started  in  the 
very  middle  of  a  wooden  block.  The  firemen 
were  on  hand  at  once,  but  when  they  attached 
their  hose  to  the  hydrants  no  water  came.  The 
water-mains,  many  of  them  old  and  imperfectly 
laid,  had  burst,  and  the  fighters  were  without 
ammunition  in  tlie  face  of  the  enemy.  To  make 
its  disadvantages  complete,  the  fire  brigade  was 
without  a  head,  for  its  chief  had  been  mortally 
wounded  in  bed  by  a  falling  cupola  in  the 
first  moment  of  the  earthquake  and  died  four 
days  later  without  even  having  learned  that 
there  had  been  a  fire. 

Meanwhile,  General  Funston,  in  command  of 


the  federal  troops  at  the  Presidio,  had  felt  the 
shocks  and  seen  the  scattered  bursts  of  smoke, 
and  he  knew  that  his  forces  would  be  needed. 
The  telephone  lines  were  broken,  but  he  ordered 
out  his  men  and  sent  them  into  the  city  on  his 
own  responsibility  to  help  in  fighting  the  fire 
and  keeping  order. 

In  the  absence  of  water,  tlie  only  weapon  left 
was  dynamite.  The  soldiers  and  firemen  blew 
up  building  after  building,  but  the  flames  seized 
upon  the  wreckage  or  leaped  over  and  passed 
on.  The  scattered  fires  combined  into  a  con- 
flagration. At  first  the  destruction  had  been 
confined  principally  to  the  low -lying  region 
south  of  Market  Street,  but  it  soon  spread  north 
through  the  business  section,  out  to  the  Mission, 
and  into  the  Hayes  Valley  district,  filled  with 
dwellings  of  moderate  cost.  It  enveloped  the 
shopping,  hotel,  and  amusement  centers,  com 
pelling  the  evacuation  of  the  Palace  and  St 
Francis  hotels  and  the  newspaper  offices,  all  of 
which  were  soon  swept  clean  of  everything  com- 
bustible. The  fire  raged  all  that  day  and  night 
and  the  next  day,  wiping  out  Chinatown, — the 
greatest  Chinese  settlement  in  America, — lick- 
ing up  the  palaces  of  Nob  Hill,  destroying  banks, 
mercantile  establishments,  theaters,  schools,  and 
churches,  and  making  a  desert  of  practically 
everything  known  to  the  world  as  San  Fran- 
cisco. Tliere  was  still  standing  a  residence  see 
tion  in  the  Western  Addition,  but  its  destruction 
seemed  to  be  only  a  matter  of  a  few  hours.  To 
save  it,  it  was  resolved  to  make  a  last  stand  at 
Van  Ness  Avenue,  the  widest  street  in  the  city- 
Here  all  the  remaining  resources  were  collected, 
— all  the  explosives,  and  even  a  battery  of  guns, 
It  was  found  possible  at  this  point  to  secure  two 
streams  of  water.  Between  the  avenue  and  the 
fire  a  line  of  mansions  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
long  was  raked  with  artillery  and  blown  up  with 
dynamite  and  barrels  of  powder.  This  8erve<l 
as  a  glacis  in  front  of  the  street  which  was  to  ht* 
the  final  line  of  defense.  The  fight  here  was 
desperate.  The  fire  flanked  the  line  at  both  ends, 
leaping  the  cleared  space  on  the  north  and  burning 
the  five  blocks  bordering  the  western  side  of  \'an 
Ness  Avenue,  from  Slitter  to  f laA^/hnAfWjiiDg 
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'The  prjrtion  within  the  heavy  black  line,  with  small  and  unimportant  exceptions,  was  destroyed  by  the  Are.    Practically 
all  of  the  plotted  sections  outside  of  this  line  are  thinly  populated  or  unbuilt.) 


from  the  Mission  and  up  Market  at  the  other 
ond  as  far  as  Octavia.  But  the  center  held  for 
the  seven  blocks  from  Golden  Gate  Avenue  to 
iSutter,  and  with  the  help  of  an  opportune  change 
of  wind  the  tongues  of  flame  at  the  ends  were 
turned  back.  By  tlie  night  of  the  19th  the  fire 
w  as  und<ir  control.  It  dealt  one  last  blow,  how- 
f  vei%  by  turning  with  tlie  change  of  wind  and 
wiping  out  most  of  the  poor  homes  on  the  slopes 
of  Telegraph  Hill,  which  it  had  missed  on  its 
/irst  advance.  The  wliolc  region  destroyed  ex- 
t»-iided  about  three  miles  in  extreme  length  and 
two  miles  in  extreme  width,  covering  an  area  of 
four  square  miles.  It  included  all  the  business 
and  almost  all  the  tliickly  settled  residential  por- 
lions  of  the  city.  Practically  everything  that 
iva-s  left  was  a  region  of  large  manufactories  and 
;u^ar  refineries  in  the  south  and  a  fringe  of 
iwellings  on  the  north  and  west. 

I  n  the  very  heart  of  the  burned  district  the 
ilint  stood  unscathed,  with  its  vast  accumula- 
i«>ns  of  treasure.  Fifty-one  employees  and  ten 
oldiers  had  stayed  in  it,  fought  the  hurricane 
f  flame  that  beat  upon  them  for  seven  hours, 
ricl  won,  by  grace  of  thick  walls,  an  independ- 
ot  "^water-supply  from  an  artesian  well,  and 
ioir  own  indomitable  wills.  The  Government 
a^      unusually    fortunate,   for    the    Appraisers' 


Building,  solid  as  a  sarcophagus,  was  also  saved, 
and  the  fine  new  post-office  was  not  hopelessly 
damaged. 

A  little  island  of  immigrants'  houses  on  the 
slope  of  Telegraph  Hill  was  saved  by  a  baptism  of 
Italian  wine,  and  a  narrow  strip  along  the  water- 
front, including  the  invaluable  ferry  Imilding, 
was  preserved  by  the  exertions  of  the  fireboats 
and  of  a  gallant  company  of  sailors  and  marines. 
Had  the  ferry  building  gone,  the  misery  and 
loss  of  life  following  the  disaster  would  have  been 
multiplied  beyond  computation.  Except  for  the 
crippled  railroad  running  south  to  San  Jose,  this 
was  the  only  entrance  to  and  exit  from  San  Fran- 
cisco. Here  all  the  ferries  to  Oakland,  Berke- 
ley, Alameda,  Sausalito,  and  Tiburon  converged. 
Through  this  gigantic  funnel  poured  the  streams 
of  fugitives  escaping  from  the  ruined  city  and 
of  helpers  and  provisions  coming  in.  Here  was 
one  of  the  busiest  street-car  junctions  in  the 
world.  If  the  circulation  at  tliis  point  had  been 
stopped  humanity  would  have  ^lad  to  turn  away 
its  eyes  from  the  scenes  that  \yould  have  fol- 
lowed in  San  Francisco.  But  it  was  not  stopped. 
The  great  steel  building  stood,  and  even  the 
matchless  State  collection  of  minerals  stored  in 
it  was  unharmed. 

While  the  fire  was  ai^pPe^Bf^VilVOO^l^®' 
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fpre  it  a  city  in  flight — a  city  reduced  to  its 
primitive  elements.  First  streaming  from  their 
houses  into  the  hearer  squares,  with  trunks,  bird- 
cages, sowing-machines,  or  whatever  other  treas- 
ures they  valued  most,  then  driven  on  from  these 
places  and  trudging  westward,  like  a  retreating 
army,  leaving  their  incumbrances  scattered  along 
the  roadside,  the  whole  population, — cripples,  in- 
valids, children,  and  all, — flowed  toward  Golden 
Gate  Park  and  the  Presidio,  except  that  portion 
which  had  been  able  to  make  its  escape  in  the 
other  direction  by  the  ferries.  .  At  first  there 
•  was  acute  distress  for  lack  of  water.  People 
fought  for  a  taste  of  a  muddy  jet  from  a  broken 
pipe  in  the  middle  of  a  street.  But  the  authori- 
ties got  the  situation  in  hand  with  wonderful 
celerity,  and  soon  the  absolute  physical  necessi- 
ties of  the  population  were  provided  for. 

On  the  morning  of  the  disaster,  Mayor  Schmitz 
issued  a  proclamation  announcing  that  the  fed- 
eral troops  and  the  regular  and  special  police 
officers  were  authorized  to  kill  all  persons  found 
engaged  in  looting  or  in  the  commission  of  any 
other  crime.  The  ensuing  month  was  the  most 
peaceful  and  innocent  San  Francisco  had  ever 
known.  The  city  was  run  on  a  strictly  paternal 
basis.  Everybody  lived  on  free  food,  which  was 
given  out,  one  ration  at  a  time,  to  the  bread 
lines.  The  old  American  rule  that  everybody 
can  do  as  he  will  with  his  own  was  abolished, 
and  people  had  to  do  as  the  sentry  told  them. 
They  had  to  cook  in  the  streets  ;  they  were  not 
allowed  to  have  lights  in  their  houses  ;  they  had 
to  follow  rigid  sanitary  regulations  ;  they  could 
not  open  their  own  safes  until  the  authorities  gave 
permission.  The  cheerfuhmss  with  which  they 
submitted  to  these  necessary  restrictions  was  tiie 
wonder  of  the  time. 

San  Francisco  was  not  the  only  sufferer.  Her 
experiences  were  repeated  on  a  smaller  scale  in 
Santa  Rosa,  the  pretty  county  seat  of  Sonoma 
County,  where  a  district  six  blocks  long  and 
four  blocks  wide  in  the  center  of  the  business 
section  was  reduced  to  ruins,  by  earthquake  and 
fire,  and  probably  a  hundred  lives  wrere  lost. 
The  business  center  of  San  Jos(^  was  wrecked, 
and  much  of  the  residence  portion  destroyed. 
At  Stanford  University,  the  higher  buildings 
of  the  outer  quadrangle  were  badly  damaged, 
the  beautiful  memorial  church  was  completely 
wrecked,  the  unfinished  lil)rary  was  practically 
destroyed,  the  new  gymnasium  was  ruined,  and 
the  memorial  arch  split  apart.  There  was 
great  destruction  at  Salinas,  Napa,  Hollister, 
liedwood  City,  Santa  Cruz,  FortBregg,  and  many 
other  places.  By  a  curious  chance,  Oakland, 
Berkeley,  and  Alameda,  just  across  the  bay 
from  San  Francisco,  were  very  little  damaged. 


The  loss  of  life  in  San  Francisco  will  never 
be  exactly  known,  but  it  is  estimated  to  have 
reached  a  thousand.  At  least  a  quarter  of  a 
million  people  were  rendered  homeless.  The  loss 
of  property  could  hardly  have  been  less  than 
115300,000,000,  on  which  the  insurance  will  not 
much  exceed  $100,000,000.  The  Insurance  De 
partraent  of  New  York  called  upon  all  the  com- 
panies doing  business  in  that  State  to  furnish  a 
careful  estimate  of  their  losses  in  all  the  places 
in  California  affected  by  the  disaster.  These 
returns  showed  the  following  results  : 


Sarplns. 

Estim«t«d 
losses. 

Thirty-six  New  York  companies 

Fifty-three  other  American  compa- 
nies   

|BO.eOL9i6 
102,337,088 
36,1^436 

44,8S7,«i 

Thirty ^)ne  foreign  companies  in  Unit- 
ed States \7. 

4a.C1MBS 

Total 

$21)8.154,478 

|113,44iSl 

It  was  believed  that  the  losses  of  companies  not 
included  in  this  list  would  not  exceed  $5,000,- 
000.  Only  three  American  companies  had  losses 
exceeding  their  surpluses,  and  only  one,  the 
Traders',  of  Chicago,  had  failed.  The  losses  of 
twenty- one  foreign  companies  exceeded  their 
surpluses  in  the  United  States,  but  it  was  ex- 
pected that  the  greater  part  of  these  would  be 
paid  by  the  home  oflBces,  leaving  the  Araerican 
assets  untouched. 

Among  the  irreparable  losses  in  San  Francisco 
were  those  of  several  great  libraries,  the  collec 
tions  of  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences,  and 
many  famous  works  of  art.  Fortunately,  the 
unique  and  absolutely  irreplaceable  Bancroft  li- 
brary was  saved,  as  were  some  one  hundred  an^i 
twenty-five  thousand  volumes  of  the  Sutro  library. 

The  first  news  of  the  disaster  touched  an  un- 
precedented spring  of  sympathy  throughout  the 
world.  Contributions  flowed  from  everywhere 
in  such  unheard-of  volume  that  the  President 
announced  that  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  ac- 
cept the  gifts  pressed  upon  him  by  foreign  coun- 
tries. As  the  needs  grew,  however,  the  people 
of  San  Francisco  decided  that  they  would  take 
offerings  from  any  part  of  the  world,  and  the 
President  sanctioned  this  unoflBcially,  Secretary 
Taft  setting  the  example  by  accepting,  as  presi 
dent  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  a  contribution 
of  $50,000  from  Japan.  Twenty-two  hundred 
carloads  of  provisions  had  reached  Oakland  by 
the  1st  of  May,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  various 
national  subscriptions  had  exceeded  twenty  mil- 
lion dollars,  including $2,500,000  contributed  by 
Congress  in  the  form  of  army  supplies. 
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FIRE  INSURANCE  LESSONS  FROM  SAN 
FRANCISCO'S  EXPERIENCE. 


BY   LOUIS  WINDMULLER. 


OF  the  calamities  that  recently  befell  and 
almost  annihilated  our  Queen  City  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  tlie  circumstances  of  the  earthquake 
have  been  fully  discussed,  but  the  consequences 
of  the  disastrous  fire  only  begin  to  be  realized. 

Liberal  donations  from  all  quarters  of  the 
globe  will  alleviate,  temporarily,  the  existing 
misery,  but  it  may  take  years  of  toil  to  restore 
the  three  hundred  millions  of  property  annihi- 
lated in  three  days.  About  one-half  of  this  sum 
being  covered  by  insurance,  the  questions  as  to 
what  extent  the  companies  are  responsible  and 
how  the  losses  will  be  adjusted  are  of  momen- 
tous importance.  The  prevailing  uncertainty 
does  not  add  to  the  gayety  of  the  situation. 

A  great  part  of  the  losses  by  the  Chicago  fire, 
in  1871,  were  not  paid  because  some  seventy  fire 
companies  were  compelled  to  fail.     The  country 
is  more   prosperous  now,  but  the  obligations  of 
the  uniierwriters  are  larger,  and  the  proportion 
of  defaults  can  be  no  less.    Five  companies  have 
reinsured  their  risks  ;  it  is  believed  that  the  lia- 
bilities of  about  thirty  more  exceed  their  assets. 
The   Traders'   Company,   established    in  Chi- 
cago in  1872  with  $500,000  capital,  and  having 
a  threefold  surplus,  or  two    millions  of  assets, 
considered  among  Western  insurers  one  of  the 
strongest,  has  been  forced  into  liquidation.     Be- 
cause an  assessment  was  deemed  necessary  to  se- 
cure owners  of  San  Francisco  policies  for  more 
than  three  millions,  the  stockholders  abandoned 
their    shares   in    this  well-established  business. 
They  declined  to  run  any  more  chances  ;  through 
their  assignees  they  hope  to  make  a  more  favor- 
able settlement    with    holders    of  their  policies 
than  they  could  have  effected  by  direct  negotia- 
tion.     It  was  reported  that  the  Firemen's  Fund 
Insurance  Company  of  California,  with  one  mil- 
lion capital  and  two  millions  surplus,  had  fol- 
lowed   this  example.     Other   companies  whose 
pledges  in  San  Francisco  are  larger  than  their 
combined  capital  and  surplus  may  take  the  same 
course. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  stanch  old  Hartford 
Company,  established  in  1810  with  a  capital  of 
one  and  a  quarter  millions,  and  a  surplus  of  more 
than  fire  millions,  which  enjoyed  the  reputation 
of  bein^  the  best  of  all  American  companies,  is 
collecting  from  its  stockholders  three  and  three- 
quarter  millions  to  safeguard  policies  for  about 
six  millions  written  on  the  coast. 


Stockholders  in  this  and  other  corporations 
who  emulate  the  Hartford  example  will  be  re- 
warded for  their  pluck  if  the  directors  succeed, 
by  subsequent  gains,  in  recovering  their  present 
losses.  But  if  they  should  fail,  both  stock  and 
policy  holders  have  a  right  to  inquire  to  what 
extent  the  company  was  liable  for  the  damage 
which  may  now  be  paid  With  the  consent  of  the 
directors. 

The  policies  are  all  written  to  secure  the  hold- 
ers against  loss  by  fire  only.  When  a  building 
had  suffered  by  the  earthquake  before  it  was 
burned  it  will  be  diflScult,  under  the  terms  of 
such  policies,  to  determine  their  liability.  A 
year  ago,  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  de- 
cided that  underwriters  were  not  liable  for  loss 
by  fire  caused  by  the  fall  of  a  burning  range  in 
a  collapsing  structure.     Almost  all  the  houses 
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built  of  stone,  iron,  and  steel  which  formed  the 
business  district  and  represent  in  value  nine- 
tenths  of  the  entire  loss  in  San  Francisco  suf- 
fered by  the  earthquake  before  they  were  burned. 
The  problem  on  whom  t«>  fasten  tlie  responsi- 
bility for  these  losses  is  most  difficult. 

English  companies  deny  their  liability  for  tlie 
loss  of  buildings  which  the  authorities  de- 
molished to  prevent  the  flames  from  spreading. 
The  validity  of  such  claims  will  be  disputed 
where  necessity  for  the  destruction  cannot  be 
demonstrated,  especially  where  owners  had  en- 
tere<l  a  protest  against  the  demolition  of  their 
property. 

Many  dwellings  were  robbed  of  household 
goods,  and  many  stores  of  merchandise,  after 
they  had  been  abandoned.  It  will  be  as  diflScult 
to  hold  the  underwriters  liable  for  these  as  it  is 
to  hold  them  for  some  other  losses  that  present 
equally  knotty  questions. 

Probably  the  best  policy  to  pursue  will  be  for 
the  underwriters  to  ofifer  and  for  the  losers  to 
accept  such  fair  compromises  as  the  circum- 
stances in  each  case  seem  to  justify.  Prompt 
settlements  will  give  to  both  parties  an  early 
opportunity  to  consider  means  to  recoup  their 
losses,  without  beimg  hampered  by  the  consid- 
eration of  annoying  controversies. 

No  water  was  available  to  quench  the  flames  ; 
the  earthquake  had  destroyed  the  pipes  in  which 
a  private  corporation  brought  it  from  the  Pillar- 
citos  Creek  and  Crystal  Springs  Lake,  thirty 
miles  distant.  If  underground,  flexible  condu- 
its had  carried  salt  water  across  the  city  from 
the  bay  to  the  ocean,  a  distance  of  only  six 
miles,  and  if  high-pressure  pumps  at  all  con- 
gested street-corners  had  furnished  the  firemen 
with  enough  salt  water  running  through  such 
canals,  the  fire  could  have  been  promptly  sub- 
dued. 

Underwriters  appear  to  have  a  prejudice 
against  briny  water  on  account  of  the  greater 
damage  it  would  do  to  merchandise.  While 
such  water  need  not  be  resorted  to  until  urgent 
necessity  compels,  it  should  be  readily  avail- 
able in  emergency  cases  to  save  property  from 
ruin. 

The  Continental  Asphalt  Paving  Company  has 
recently  concluded  a  contract  with  the  city  of 
New  York  to  build  a  new  system  of  water-pipes, 
with  a  pressure  of  three  hundred  pounds  per 
inch,  for  the  exclusive  use  of  fireniBU.  It  will 
have  two  stations  which,  in  cases  of  need,  will 
admit  salt  water  into  these  pipes  at  the  foot  of 
West  Eleventh  Street  and  at  James  Slip.  If 
the  experiment  is  successful,  the  expense  is  jus 
tified  by  the  value  of  merchandise,  amounting  to 
many  millions,  which  is  stored  within  the  limits 


of  this  territory.*  Every  city  with  the  advan- 
tage of  an  extended  water-front  could  diminish 
the  existing  danger  of  conflagrations  by  provid- 
ing a  similar  improvement. 

Fire  policies  for  an  aggregate  sum  of  almost 
forty  billions  were  in  force  in  this  country  last 
year.  The  recent  experience  will  lead  to  in 
creased  caution  ;  underwriters  will  discriminate 
with  more  severity  between  the  risks  they  take, 
and  make  more  serious  efforts  to  pi'otect  thost- 
they  have  taken  against  loss.  Insurers  will 
naturally  prefer  policies  of  the  companies  wliidi 
have  large  capital  and  an  ample  surplus  ;  from 
their  number  they  will  select  the  most  conserva 
tive,  which  avoid  taking  risks  beyond  reasonaide 
limits  in  any  one  locality. 

The  profits  made  by  the  underwriters  on  tbeir 
fire  risks  are  small  when  compared  with  the 
profits  which  the  solvent  companies  have  made 
by  their  investments.  Unless  premiums  be  in- 
creased, the  next  conflagration  may  lead  to  a 
curtailment  of  the  capital  which  is  now  avail- 
able for  this  business.  The  entire  assets  of  all 
underwriters  who  are  engaged  in  it  do  Dot 
amount  to  2  per  cent,  of  the  risk  they  assume. 
It  is  already  difScult  to  effect  reliable  insurance 
which  borrowers  and  lenders  need,  and  which 
those  who  belong  to  neither  class  require,  so 
that  they  may  enjoy  the  possession  of  their  little 
property  ;  it  will  be  next  to  impossible  to  gel  ii 
when  the  capital  impaired  by  this  catastrophe 
shall  be  further  encroached  upon. 

The  Spectator  reports  these  results  of  the  largod^ 
conflagrations  within  forty  years  : 

1866,  in  Portland,  with  a  property  loss  of  10  niillioML. 

1871,  iu  Chicago,  with  a  property  loss  of  168  znilliooik 

1872,  in  Boston,  with  a  property  loss  of  75  millioDS. 
1891,  iu  Jacksonville,  with  a  property  loss  of  11  mil- 
lions. 

1904,  iu  Baltimore,  with  a  property  loss  of  50  million*'. 

With  Baltimore  alone  excepted,  a  majority  of 
the  destroyed  buildings  in  these  places  were  con 
structed  of  timber,  which,  when  the  cities  wer** 
first  established,  was  cheap  and  readily  obtain 
able. 

San  Francisco  contained  some  fifty  thonsand 
frame  structures,  comprising  90  per  cent,  of  it* 
buildings  all  told.  The  underwrite i*8  were  aware 
of  this  fact,  but  they  relied  on  vigilant  fire^ 
fighters  and  labored  under  the  delusion  that 
California  cedarwood,  so  largely  used  in  con 
St  ruction,  was  indestructible.     When  the  earth 

♦  The  city  of  New  York  has  appropriated  five  miUkm*  for 
this  improvement.  An  appi*oprlation  of  $150,000  miulc  pr^rv 
ou»  to  the  conflagration  for  a  salt-water  reservoir  on  the  hill* 
in  the  rear  of  the  city  of  8an  Francisco  would  haw  ittTrd 
part  of  the  Iosa  if  this  inexpensive  improvement  ^r^  b«e& 
actually  completed.  -       r^r^/-^t  ^-% 
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quake  shook  the  bouses  and  their  chimneys 
toppldd  over,  sparks  ignited  them,  and  tlie  lieat 
ra^liated  from  redwood  was  more  intense  than 
any  other.  The  flames,  nursed  by  escaping  gas 
ami  fanned  by  fresh  breezes,  spread  over  twenty - 
five  hundred  acres  of  the  town  and  destroyed 
some  thirty  thousand  houses.  In  the  recon- 
struction of  the  city  the  use  of  wood  sliould  be, 
as  much  as  possible,  discarded  for  dwellings 
or  any  other  buildings.  In  Japan,  where  losses, 
wiien  compared  with  the  number  of  earthquakes, 
are  small,  the  dwellings  are  low  structures  place«l 
ujKm  stony  ground  ;  their  thin  but  well-cemented 
Willis  are  covered  with  light  roofs.  For  busi- 
ness and  industrial  purposes,  concreted  steel 
frames  proved  to  be  elastic  enough  to  withstand 
the  earthquake,  and  the  best  of  them  turned  out 
M  i»e  as  fireproof  in  San  Francisco  as  they  had 
U'en  in  Baltimore.  When  r<3built,  they  should 
Hi  constructed  under  the  surveillance  of  the 
iutliorities,  but  their  lieight  should  not  much 
*xceed  the  width  of  the  street. 

San  Francisco  will  rise,  like  Chicago,  from  its 
ishes.  a  city  more  prosperous,  more  beautiful, 
dan  ever.  Palaces  on  Nob  Hill  may  be  aban- 
loned  by  their  millionaire  tenants  ;  the  Chinese 
lave  been  compelled  to  quit  their  slope  of  Tele- 
•i-aph  Hill  ;  but  the  true  descendants  of  the 
turdy  colonists  of  1849  will  remain.     They  are 


imbued  with  the  buoyant  spirit  of  their  ancestors 
and  ithe  ardent  love  for  their  homes  on  the 
Golden  Gate. 

Whenever  cities  of  the  old  world,  like  London 
in  16(36,  Hamburg  in  184*2,  have  been  destroyed, 
the  calamity  has  proved  a  blessing  in  disguise. 
In  better  houses,  built  on  witler  streets,  their  mer- 
chants soon  began  to  prosper.  Like  the  cities 
of  our  own  country  which  met  with  a  similar  fate, 
those  older  cities  grew  in  wealth  and  importance 
far  beyond  their  former  flourishing  condition. 

A  builder  in  Chicago  whom  the  writer  knew 
saved  from  the  fire  of  1871,  when  it  Ijegan,  his 
horse  and  buggy.  After  first  using  it  to  bring 
w^ife  and  child  into  safety,  he  turned  his  back 
on  the  blazing  town  and  drove  all  night  over 
the  prairie  to  the  p^ce  in  Michigan  where  he 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  getting  his  supplies, 
and  to  which  news  of  the  conflagration  had  not 
spread.  Contracting  for  all  the  brick  he  could 
get,  he  not  only  recouped  his  losses,  but  much 
more. 

The*  Californian  unites  with  the  energy  char- 
acteristic of  all  Americans  the  venturesome  cour- 
age that  enabled  the  sturdy  pathfinders  to  re- 
claim from  the  ancient  wilderness  his  present 
paradise.  It  was  this  spirit  that  dictated  the 
following  dispatch  from  the  coast  by  one  of  the 
largest  sufferers  :   ''  All  is  gone  but  courage." 


*WE  WILL  RESTORE  THE  CHIEF  PORT  OF  THE  PACIFIC."— Mayor  SchmitZ. 


From  the  Newn  (Detroit). 
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A  HOW  OF  THE  HARVESTERS  THAT  HAVE  HELPED  TO  REVOLUTIONIZE  AMERICAN  RICE-OHOWINU. 

(Photograph  taken  in  Louisiana  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

THE    REVOLUTION    IN    RICE   FARMING. 

BY  ROBERT  S.    LANIER. 


SOON  the  last  of  the  great  cereals  may  be 
struck  off  Uncle  Saiirs  import  list  and  writ 
large  on  the  export  side.  This  statement  is  well 
pointed  by  the  recent  agricultural  coup  of  A.  P. 
Borden,  a  resident  of  Fierce,  in  the  southern 
Texas  prairie. 

Mr.  Borden  was  a  good  cattle  man,  had  been  a 
ranch  foreman,  and  in  1900  was  manager  of  the 
extensive  Pierce  Estate.  There  were  thousands 
and  thousands  of  acres  of  it,  along  where  the 
lower  Colorado  River  debouches  into  its  great 
Gulf-lagoon  ;  and  as  pasture  land  it  was  worth 
as  much  as  two  dollars  an  acre. 

But  Mr.  Borden  had  heard  that  over  in  Louisi- 
ana, on  just  such  low-lying  coastal  plains,  with 
no  better  freshwater  irrigation  facilities  than 
his,  they  were  making  money  by  raising  rtcc  with 
up-to-date  implements.  The  soil,  too,  was  simi- 
lar,— a  clay  loam,  or  a  sand  loam  underlaid  with 
clay.  One  day  he  journeyed  to  see  Dr.  S.  A. 
Knapp,  president  of  the  Rice  Association,  at  Lake 
Charles,  La.,  and  came  away  with  a  government 
bulletin  on  rice-culture,  to^etlier  with  some  sacks 
of  short,  fat-kerneled  seed  that  Dr.  Knapp  had 
just  brought  back  from  the  island  of  Kiushiu, 
in  Japan.  He  also  ordered  a  lot  of  machinery 
looking  pretty  much  like  wheat  machinery.  That 
spring  he  put  IGO  acres  into  rice  in  Matagorda 
County,  which  borders  on  the  Gulf. 


Nobody  that  far  west  in  Texas  knew  anything 
about  rice — nobody  west  of  the  counties  border- 
ing on  Louisiana,  150  miles  away,  where  some 
8,000  acres  had  already  received  the  new  gospel 
With  no  trained  labor,  the  amateur's  cultivatioi: 
and  irrigating  proved  full  of  mishaps.  To  crown 
all,  the  Galveston  storm  blew  along  and  flatWDeri 
out  his  crop  just  as  it  was  ripening. 

The  '^  Kiushiu  "  seed,  however,  had  been  bore 
and  bred  in  storms,  out  on  the  tempest-ridJeD 
little  Japanese  island,  and  the  grain  mosrlj 
righted.  So  when  the  harvest  was  over,  in  ( >cl- 
ber,  Borden  found  that  the  quarter-section  UJ 
cost  him,  after  all,  only  about  $15  an  acre  to 
work  ;  and  his  crop  averaged  1 7  barrels  of  rice  in 
acre,  which  ho  sold  for  $5  a  barrel, — %^o  an  Acn 

Mr.  Borden  was  soon  a  rich  man.  The  neit 
fall  he  sold  100,000  acres  of  land  to  embrr; 
rice  planters  at  from  $5  to  $20  an  acre^  and 
rented  a  lot  more.  By  1904,  230,500  acres  aloD^r 
the  coast  rivers  of  Texas  had  been  planted  to 
rice.     The  boom  was  on. 

ENORMOUS    ACREAGE    SUITABLE    FOR   BlCt 

The  moral  here  is  not  merely  sectional.  ^^ 
of  Texas,  it  is  true,  the  air  is  too  arid  for  sucj 
a  moisture-loving  crop  ;  north  of  the  Ohio  River 
too  cold.  But  in  level  river  lowlands  from  11  ^ 
nois  to  Louisian^j|jf] ^iQ  ^^^York  State  to  H*^ 
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ida,  there  are  21,000,000  acres  possessing  clay- 
bottomed  soil  and  fresh-water  flooding  facilities 
which  make  them  better  suited  to  rice  than  to 
any  other  crop.  The  Gulf  coast  prairie  strip 
alone,  running  about  540  miles  from  St.  Mary's 
Parish,  in  Louisiana,  to  Brownsville,  on  the 
Rio  Grande,  and  about  60  miles  wide,  offers 
3,000,000  available  acres, — enough  to  grow  six 
times  our  national  consumption. 

During  the  ten  years  ending  with  1902  we 
produced  less  than  half  enough  rice  for  our  own 
use,  and  had  to  import  about  one  hundred  and 
seventy  million  pounds  a  year,  worth  about  three 
million  dollars,  with  a  duty  of  two  cents  a  pound. 
All  the  other  great  cereafs — wheat,  corn,  oats, 
rye,  and  barley — we  export  to  the  tune  of  ^bout 
twenty-five  billion  pounds  a  year.  And  now  the 
way  is  clear  to  complete  the  list  by  adding  the 
most  widely  distributed  of  all  cereals,  largely 
purchased  by  every  European  country  but  Italy, 
— tl;e  principal  food  of  half  the  world. 

Rice  is  more  than  a  vegetable, — it  is  a  staple. 
The  South  has  known  this  for  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred years,  and  the  United  States  at  large  is  be- 
ginning to  appreciate  its  value.  It  is  wonder- 
fully nourishing,  when  eaten  in  combinations 
which  supply  its  deficiency  in  nitrogen  and  fat. 
I'eas,  beans,  any  leguminous  plants,  are  excellent 
for  this  purpose.  In  China,  where  rice  is  the 
main  staple,  it  is  thus  supplemented  byproducts 
of  the  soy  bean — sauce,  cheese,  etc.  This  forms 
a  much  cheaper  complete  ration  than  wheat  and 
meat.  The  Japanese  "army  biscuit"  (the  sole 
ration,  with  dried  fish)  contains  one-fourth  rice 
and  three-fourths  wheat.  Indeed,  100  pounds  of 
cleane«l  rice  contains  87.7  pounds  of  nourish- 
ment, half  a  pound  more  than  the  same  quantity 
of  wheat.  Boiled  rice  is  said  to  be  digestible  in 
one  hour. 

Several  by-products  are  valuable, — the  hulls 
make  good  fertilizer,  increasing  the  porosity  of 
the  soil,  and  the  flour  resulting  fsom  the  polish- 
ing process  is  excellent  stock  food,  containing 
1 1.95  per  cent,  of  protein. 

THE    RICE    PIONEERS    OF    LOUISIANA. 

Tlie  key  to  our  changed  situation  as  producers 
of  this  world-food  lies  in  the  mechanizing  of 
American  rice-culture.  It  has  been  developed 
during  tlie  past  twenty-odd  years,  down  in  the 
swampy  land  of  Evangeline's  exile,  where  agri- 
cultural sweat  and  science  have  taught  the  peace- 
ful Acadians  some  new  tricks. 

In  1884,  a  small  band  of  farmers  from  the 
wlieat  fields  of  the  Northwest  emigrated  to  the 
Louisiana  Gulf  coast  prairie.  They  found  the 
pastoral  'Cajuns  growing  some  rice  for  family 
uae    by  leisurely  Oriental  hand  m^thpd^,  in  low 


spots  where  standing  water  reduced  irrigation 
to  its  simplest  terms. 

But  the  prairie,  although  sometimes  swampy, 
averaged  from  five  to  fifty  feet  above  sea-level, 
and  could  quickly  be  drained  dry  enough  to 
hold  up  teams.  Also,  the  rich  drift  soil  lay 
level, — so  level  that  gingle  fields  ran  up  to  eighty 
acres  as  flat  as  your  hand.  If  these  could  be 
planted  to  rice,  figured  the  Northerners,  they 
could  be  flooded  evenly  to  bring  about  a  uni- 
formly ripening  crop,  and  would  also  afford  a  wide 
sweep  for  gang  plows,  harvesters,  and  the  like. 

Now,  the  settlers  had  seen  labor-saving  imple- 
ments make  wheat  fortunes  in  the  Dakotas  and 
California.  Why  could  not  they  themselves  make 
these  Gulf  prairies  blossom  with  rice  at  a  profit? 
Accordingly,  they  brought  on  the  wheat  ma- 
chinery they  were  used  to,  they  atlapted  it  to 
the  new  crop,  they  worked  out  irrigation  meth- 
ods, and  with  government  help  found  the  best 
seed  varieties. 

Here  is  one  result  of  their  labors  :  Before  the 
Civil  War,  South  Carolina  produced  about  three- 
fourths  of  our  hon>e  rice  ;  North  Carolina  and 
Georgia  most  of  the  rest.  To-day,  it  is  Louisiana 
and  Texas  that  producethree-fourthsof  the  whole. 

However,  the  greatest  result  is  that,  for  the 
first  time  in  history,  a  labor-saving  method  of 
rice  -  production  has  been  demonstrated.  The 
American  farmer,  although  he  pays  a  higher 
price  for  labor  than  any  rice  -  grower  in  the 
world,  may  eventually  find  himself  in  control 
of  the  world's  markets.  The  patient  Chinaman 
with  his  mud  rake  and  his  twenty-five-dollars-a- 
year  profit,  the  Punjab  ryot's  women  wielding 
their  slow  hand-sickles,  the  toiling  fellah  of  the 
Nile  Delta,  the  Japanese  mattocking  his  plot,  too 
tiny  for  a  plow  to  turn, — all  will  be  undersold 
by  the  progressive  American  driving  his  four- 
muje  twine-binder  to  his  power-cultivated  fields, 
past  the  steam  plant  where  a  battery  of  clanking 
pumps,  impelled  by  eight  hundred  horse-power, 
has  sucked  up  to  his  growing  crop  its  seventy- 
day  bath  of  vital,  fresh  river  water. 

TROUBLE  WITH  THE  BINDER. 

Troubles  a-plenty  beset  the  adopted  Louisiana 
farmers  while  they  worked  out  the  salvation  of 
their  new  crop.  They  readily  adapted  most  of 
the  wheat  power  machinery, — gang  plow,  disk 
harrow,  horse -drill,  broadcast  soeder,  steam- 
thresher.  But  the  unwieldy  twine-binder  balked. 
Its  smooth  wheels  wouldn't  grip  the  slippery 
soil,  and  even  after  they  perfected  a  system  of 
cleats  to  hold  it  firmer  more  serious  obstacles 
delayed  the  binder  for  a  couple  of  years. 

At  last  a  crop  was  successfully  handled  by 

the  machines.     A  carload  of  machinery  was  or- 
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dered,  and  a  campaign  for  colonists  begun. 
Demonstrations  and  speeches  were  made  at 
every  little  stopping-place  of  the  new  railroad. 
But  here  tremendous  ridicule  and  alarm  arose. 
The  best  people  of  Louisiana  had  always  con- 
sidered these  out-of-the-way  swamps  and  pas- 
tures as  absolutely  worthless.  A  State  Senator 
denounced  the  agricultural  scientist  in  charge 
for  enticing  farmers  to  a  wilderness  where  they 
would  certainly  starve  to  death  ! 

Persistence  developed  the  country,  however. 
Land  previously  valued  at  12^  to  50  cents  an 
acre  rose  to  from  I^SO  to  J50  an  acre.  In  1885 
there  were  no  rice  mills  west  of  New  Orleans  ; 
to-day  there  are  sixty,  nearly  sufficient  for  the 
entire  local  crop.  The  prairie  village  at  Crow- 
ley, La.,  headquarters  of  the  Ricu  Association, 
grew  to  be  a  town  of  seven  thousand  popula- 
tion, containing  ten  rice  mills. 

Too  much  haste  accompanied  tlie  early  suc- 
cesses, and  drought  brought  disaster.  For  the 
first  eight  years  ''natural  "  irrigation  was  relied 
on,  from  the  water  of  streams  intersecting  fields 
around  which  rough  leveos  had  been  thrown  up. 
Drainage  and  shocking,  also,  were  carelessly 
watched.  When  dry  yeais  came,  the  creeks 
sank,  the  open  storage  reservoirs  emptied  by 
evaporation,  and  many  of  the  fortunes  so  quick- 
ly made  received  a  hard  setback. 

Out  of  their  failures,  however,  the  rice  grow- 
ers wrought  success  by  developing  a  model  sys- 
tem of  canal  irrigation.  With  plows  and  graders 
they  diked  up  walls  for  broad  canals  along  the 
low  ridges  of  tiie  prairie  country.  These  were 
fed  by  steam  pumping  stations  on  the  banks  of 
the  large,  steady-flowing  rivers.  From  each  canal, 
side  gates  let  down  the  water  upon  the  fields  at 
will,  and  "  laterals "  are  run  to  distant  farms. 
The  Crowley  canal,  built  about  1894,  is  thirty- 
five  feet  wide  and  eight  miles  long.  By  1899, 
there  were  four  hundred  miles  of  these  canals  in 
the  four  southwest  parishes  of  Louisiana.  (Natu- 
ral flowing  wells  also  helped  to  solve  the  water 
problem.)  By  these  means  water  can  be  kept 
on  the  rice  about  seventy  days, — from  the  time 
the  plants  are  from  six  to  ten  inches  high  until 
the  grain  is  *'in  the  milk." 

now    KA8H10N    RULES    THE    PRICE    OF    RICE. 

Next  the  rice  pioneers  stumbled  up  on  fashion. 
Perfect  "  head  rice "  (consisting  wholly  of  un- 
broken kernels)  sells  for  about  six  cents  a  pound. 
If  it  breaks  in  milling,  it  loses  nothing  in  food 
value,  but  it  sinks  in  price  about  two  cents  a 
pound,  being  less  esteemed  for  table  use.  But 
Honduras  rice,  the  variety  which  had  yielded 
best  under  the  machine  methods,  could  not  be 
shocked  and  stacked  as  carefully  by  machine  as  by 


the  old  hand  curing,  and  it  did  not  *'miH"  moiv 
than  40  per  cent., — that  is  to  say,  it  was  seltioDi 
possible  to  secure  more  than  two-fifths  of  per 
feet  grains  from  a  bushel  of  the  "  paddy  "  (rougb 
rice  from  the  harvester)  after  it  had  been  hulle«l 


DR.  S.  A.  KNAPP,  THE  GOVERNMENT  RICE  RZPEBT. 

by  the  swiftly  turning  millstones,  skinned  by  tin 
pounding  of  four-hundredweight  pestles,  ftnnr^i 
free  from  chaff  and  screened  free  from  break 
ings,  and  finally  polished  in  a  double  revolvin: 
cylinder  lined  with  soft  moosehide  or  sheepsk  c 
If  the  Louisiana  planters  could  only  get  a  van 
ety  that  would  mill  about  80  per  cent,  of  heii 
rice,  they  could  eliminate  breakage  costing  tbtm 
a  couple  of  million  dollars  every  year. 

Realizing  what  the  success  of  this  experimefii 
meant  to  American  farnjing,  the  SecretAT)*  'i 
Agriculture  took  a  band.  In  September,  iJ^l^* 
Dr.  Knapp,  the  rice  expert  previously  mentionni 
was  commissioned  an  *' agricultural  explorer 
to  visit  the  Far  East  and  get  just  the  rice  tl»t 
was  needed.  He  returned  in  the  spring  of  I*^!'- 
with  ten  tons  of  the  Kiushiu  seeti  that  fi^n-^- 
in  Borden's  achievement. 

This  Kiushiu  proved  admirable  for  the  Iau! 
si  ana  soil.  It  required  less  water  than  the  H'^t 
(luras,  and  produced  about  25  per  cent,  ni  '' 
per  acre.  Best  news  of  all,  it  milled  from  73 1 
95  per  cent,  of  head  rice,  and  so  aided  materiiHy 
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in  the  rapid  development  of  the  industry.  In 
1899,  the  lice  acreage  of  Louisiana  and  Texas 
was  290,000  ;  in  1904,  it  was  610,000. 

Credit  for  constructing  the  first  large  canal 
plant  must  be  given  to  the  Abbott  brothers,  at 
wliose  farm  near  the  Bayou  Plaquemine  the 
original  experiments  were  made. 

LESSONS    TO    BE    LEAKXED. 

So  ends  for  the  present  an  inspiring  epic  of 
the  soil.  The  rice  planters  of  the  Gulf  coast 
are-  now  well  on  their  feet.  Of  course,  lessons 
have  still  to  be  learned.  The  farmers  do  not  in 
general  appreciate  the  importance  of  properly 
preparing  the  seed-bed,  of  exact  irrigation,  and 
of  seed -selection  for  purity  (keeping  out  the  per- 
nicious "red  rice")  and  for  vitality  (fifty  heads  to 
a  ** shoot  "  could  be  obtained,  whereas  tliere  are 
now  only  from  five  to  seven).  "  Riparian  rights  " 
become  complicated  in  a  dry  season,  when  every- 
body wants  water  at  once  ;  in  fact,  the  future  of 
this  or  any  rice  land  is  measured  not  so  much 
by  acreage  as  by  fresh -water  supply.  Present 
also  are  the  usual  single-crop  dangers  ;  for  diver- 
sification, truck  and  sugar  corn  ought  to  be 
planted  on  the  unirrigable  uplands. 

Along  such  intensive  lines,  Dr.  Knapp  is  prom- 
inent in  a  vigorous  crusade.  Besides  his  twenty- 
odd  years  of  familiarity  with  the  local  prob- 
lem, following  his  presidency  of  the  Agricultural 
College  at  Ames,  Iowa,  he  has  aided  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  many  experiments,  and 
is  now  in  charge  of  the  government  rice  cor- 
respondence from  all  over  the  world.  At  his 
instance,  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  is  work- 
ing at  the  rice  disease,  a  cause  of  some  trouble. 
Irrigation  has  been  exhaustively  studied  by  the 
irrigation  experts,  Frank  Bond  and  George  H. 
Keeney.  AVith  the  continued  light  of  science 
bearing^  on  the  work,  there  is  good  prospect 
for  further  solution  of  the  problems  discussed 
in  the  excellent  government  bulletins.* 

What  a  handicap  hand  methods  for  rice  are, 
as  compared  with  machine,  appears  from  the  di- 
minished industry  in  South  Carolina.  The  tidal 
deltas  of  the  Palmetto  State,  although  they  raise 
the  finest  rice  in  Ajnerica  (the  "gold -seed," 
which  sells  as  high  as  any  in  the  world),  are  yet 
too  yielding  of  soil  to  support  the  heavier  ma- 
chinery, such  as  the  binder.  And  so  the  South 
Carolinian  finds  himself  ol)liged  to  hire  several 
hundred  field  hands  with  sickles  to  do  the  work 


•  "  Rice  Cnlture  in  the  United  States,"  Farmer's  Bulletin 
No.  110;  "The  Present  Status  of  Rice  Culture  in  the  United 
StAtes,**  Bulletin  No.  28,  Division  of  Botany;  "Recent  For- 
eign Explorations,"  Bulletin  No.  35,  Bureau  of  Plant  Indus- 
try ;  "  Irrigation  of  Rice  in  the  United  States,"  Experiment 
Station  Bulletin  No.  118.  These  will  be  sent  on  application 
to  tbo  Secretary  of  A^culture,  Washingrton,  D.  Ct 


which  his  Louisiana  rival  accomplishes  with  a 
few  big  buzzing  harvesters,  each  accompanied 
only  by  two  men  and  a  four-mule  team.  Negro 
labor,  too,  is  often  unreliable.  When  the  South 
Carolina  planter  sees  Iiis  rice  barely  commencing 
to  yellow,  and  therefore  ready  to  cut,  he  may 
find  that  the  supremely  irresponsible  darkies  of 
the  neighborhood  have  worked  all  they  want  to 
work  for  that  week  and  are  profoundly  uninter- 
ested in  his  offer  of  two  dollars  a  ''  task  "  (half- 
acre)  for  harvesters.  When  he  finally  gets  his 
crop  in,  the  entire  head  may  be  ripe  ;  this  means 
thousands  of  dollars  lost  by  the  shelling-out  in 
handling,  and  the  depreciation  of  both  straw 
and  grain. 

Down  on  the  Gulf/!oast,one  farmer,  one  helper, 
and  good  teams  can  prepare  and  plant  to  rice 
two  hundred  or  three  hundred  acres  ! 

In  general,  rice  can  be  profitably  grown  by 
the  new  methods  wherever  there  is  land  so  level 
that  large  single  fields  can  be  uniformly  flooded 
by  fresh  water,  and  possessing  enough  clay,  either 
in  soil  or  subsoil,  to  hold  water  and  quickly  to 
drain  the  fields  dry  enough  for  the  support  of 
heavy  teams. 

Brackish  water  will  do,  but  salt  is  destructive  ; 
on  such  slow-flowing  rivers  as  those  tributary  to 
Chesapeake  Bay  heavy  embankments  would  be 
necessary  to  keep  out  the  salt  tides.  (During 
the  dry  season  of  1901  so  much  water  was  pumped 
out  of  the  Louisiana  bayous  that  they  fell  below 
Gulf-level  ;  the  gait  water  rushed  inland,  was 
pumped  upon  the  fields,  and  ruined  thousands  of 
dollars'  worth  of  rice.)  Medium  loams,  with  about 
50  per  cent,  of  clay,  are  best.  Peat,  sand,  and 
decayed  vegetation  have  proved  failures.  In- 
land marshes  have  been  put  into  rice,  al- 
though cold  freshet  water  injures  the  growing 
grain. 

Good  rice  districts  are  abundant  along  the 
coast  rivers  of  eastern  Louisiana,  Florida,  and 
the  Atlantic  coast  lowlands  -up  to  New  York 
State  ;  in  Arkansas  ;  in  favored  portions  of  Illi- 
nois ;  and,  in  short,  wherever  rich  wheat  land 
can  be  properly  flooded  and  drained. 

By  very  conservative  estimates,  a  $400,000,- 
000  crop  could  be  raised  on  tlfe  21,000,000  acres 
estimated  to  be  available  for  rice.  This  would 
make  it  our  fifth  crop  in  value. 

The  1905  corn  crop  was $1,200,000,000 

The  1905  hay  crop  was 600,000,000 

The  1905  cotton  crop  was 576,000,000 

The  1905  wheat  crop  was 525,000,000 

Since  most  of  this  $400,000,000  crop  would 
be  sent  abroad,  it  would  add  nearly  one-half  to 
the  value  of  our  exported  domestic  farm  prod- 
ucts, which  amounted  to  $827,000,000  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1905, 
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WHAT  THE   PEOPLE   READ   IN    CANADA. 


IT  is  tlie  bitter  and  unceasing  complaint  of 
Canadian  publishers  that  the  people  of  the 
Dominion  will  persist  in  reading  American  news- 
papers and  periodicals,  tlie  latter  especially,  to 
the  disregard  of  the  local  publications.  The 
('anadian  Press  Association,  which  speaks  for  fif- 
teen hundred  papers  issued  throughout  the  feder- 
ation, has  been  actively  agitating  for  amend- 
ments to  the  postal  schedule  which  will  render 
more  difficult  the  entry  of  American  and  more 
easy  the  disposal  of  local  and  British  weeklies  and 
monthlies.  At  present,  Canada  and  the  United 
States  enjoy  a  reciprocal  interchange  of  mail 
matter  on  ''domestic-rate"  basis,  and  this  per- 
mits American  popular  publications  to  '-flood" 
the  country,  as  the  critics  assert,  since  the  enor- 
mous sales  these  magazines  achieve  at  home  en- 
able them  to  produce  their  issues  at  rates  which 


the  Canadian  and  British  rival  publications  can- 
not approach,  the  spread  of  British  imperialistic 
and  Canadian  national  spirit  being  thereby  grreat- 
ly  retarded. 

The  printing-press  was  introduced  into  Canada 
more  than  one  hundred  years  ago,  and  Governor 
Simcoe  established  a  Gazette  at  Newark  (now 
Niagara)  in  1 794.  In  the  early  days,  the  growth 
of  the  press  was  slow,  and  up  to  1824  there  wen- 
but  nineteen  papers  in  the  region.  The  fi  rst  daily 
was  established  in  Montreal  in  1833,  and  in 
York  (now  Toronto)  in  1835.  Great  difficulties 
were  experienced  in  those  days  in  pljiainioi: 
news  and  distributing  papers  by  mail  coach€fi. 
for  there  were  no  telegraphs  or  railways,  aod 
editors  frequently  traveled  hundreds  of  miles  br 
stages  to  deal  with  important  matters.  Gradt 
ally,   however,  as  ^^^i^^iptrjr  became    settkd 
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rnral  prints  appeared,  and  especially  in  Ontario, 
in  the  towns  near  the  American  border,  many 
creditable   and   enterprising  publications   have 
seen  the  light,  and  play  a  large  part  in  molding 
and  uplifting  public  sentiment. 
Canadian  journalism  is   progressing  rapidly 
I         and  saccessfully  along  eminently  desirable  lines, 
despite  the  serious  limitations  under  which  it 
I        suiters.     These  are,  first,  that  as  the  six  millions 
I        of  people  who  inhabit  the  Dominion  are  scat- 
tered over  an  area  as  extensive  as  that  occupied 
I        by  the  eighty  millions  in  the  American  republic, 
large  cities,  with  their  possibilities  for  metro- 
politan journalism  and  magazine  publication,  are 
few,  so  that  *'  country  "  papers  are   the  rule  ; 
and,  second,  that  geographical  and  racial  divi- 
sions militate  against  uniformity  and  the  greatest 
advances,  Quebec,  with  its  French-speaking  mul- 
titude, separating  the  maritime  provinces  from 
Ontario,  while  the  polyglot  population  now  pour- 
ing into  the  Northwest  modifies  the  intellectual 
ascendency  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  which  is  essen- 
tial to  the  best  development  of  a  territory  mainly 
English  in  colonization,  government,  and  speech. 

MARITIME    PROVINCES    AND    QUEBEC. 

The    first   of   the  areas  into  which   the  Do- 
minion naturally  divides  itself  in  considering 
this  subject  is  composed  of  the  maritime  prov- 
inces— Prince  Edward  Island,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
New  Brunswick — and  Newfoundland,  the  latter 
being  geographically,  if  not  politically,  part  of 
British   North   America.     Journalism    in  New- 
foundland is  conducted  under  great  difficulties  ; 
isolation  condemns  the  papers  to  local  topics  and 
domestic  politics  almost  entirely,  and  until  this 
year  foreign  news  was  compressed  into  a  daily 
dispMitch  of  one  hundred  words,  which  hfw  now 
expanded  into  one  of  one  thousand  words.     The 
only  three  dailies  are  issued  in  St.  John's,  the 
capital.     The  island  also  boasts  of  six  weeklies. 
Virtually  identical  conditions  prevail  in  Prince 
Edward  Island,  and  in  its  capital,  Charlottetown, 
are  located  its  two  dailies  and  weeklies.     Nova 
Scotia,  the  most  populous  and  wealthy  of  these 
provinces,  supplies  three  dailies  and  several  week- 
lies in  Halifax,  its  capital,  and  some  of  the  lesser 
towns  also  maintain  dailies,  while  the  same  state 
of    affairs  exists  in  New  Brunswick,  in  whose 
com nnercial  metropolis — St.  John — are  centered 
its  three  leading  dailies  and  attendant  weeklies, 
the   nciinor  towns  possessing  local  issues.     The 
cApita.1  prints,  in  each  instance,  circulate  exten- 
sively throughout  the  province,  and  serve  all  the 
purposes  of  disseminators  of  general  information. 
Quebec  Province  exhibits  the  unique  spectacle 
of  A  people  alien  in  race  and  tongue,  possessing 
their    own   language,  laws,  and   literature,  and 


served  by  an  influential  press  in  their  vernacular, 
while  their  English -speak:ing  neighbors  possess 
equally  capable  journals.  In  Montreal  are  seven 
excellent  daily  prints — the  Gazette,  Herald,  Wit- 
ness, and  Star  in  English,  and  La  Presse,  La 
Patrie,  and  Le  Canada  in  Frenchi  The  Gazette 
is  a  staid,  conservative  sheet,  noted  for  its  illu 
minating  articles  on  foreign  subjects  and  its  lit- 
erary reviews  by  specialists.  The  Herald  is  light- 
er, brighter,  and  more  modem  in  tone  and  spirit. 
The  Witness  speaks  for  the  temperance  and  moral- 
reform  elements.  The  Star  is  the  most  Ameri- 
can of  all  Canadian  dailies,  affecting  the  ener- 
getic feats  common  to  present-day  journalism. 
La  Presse  is  a  vigorous  and  progressive  French- 
Canadian  print.  La  Patrie  sways  opinion  in  the 
province  powerfully  through  the  personal  im- 
press of  the  editor,  Hon  J.  Israel  Tarte.  Le 
Canada  is  a  more  recent  addition,  but  it  has  a 
recognized  standing,  and  all  three  are  well  edited 
and  adequately  proportioned.  They,  even  more 
than  their  English-speaking  rivals,  possess  large 
constituencies  in  the  rural  districts  of  the  prov- 
ince, besides  the  local  papers,  and  outdo  the 
former  in  the  artistic  features  of  their  Saturday 
issues.  But  excellent  as  these  rival  groups  of 
journals  are,  they  suffer  somewhat  from  the  bi- 
lingual peculiarities  of  the  province  in  which 
they  exist,  their  circulation  and  influence  being 
confined  to  one  section  of  the  population. 

ONTARIO   JOURNALISM. 

In  Ontario,  Canadian  journalism  is  seen  at  its 
best,  the  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  in- 
habitants, nearly  all  of  British  extraction,  pro- 
viding a  cZten/cVe  which  in  enlightenment  and  dis- 
crimination compares  favorably  with  any  in  the 
world.  In  this  province,  the  press  has  more 
than  kept  pace  with  political  and  national  senti- 
ment, and  in  the  moderately  populous  towns 
which  have  sprung  up  throughout  the  country 
are  journals  which  in  their  literary  style  and 
cleanly  pages  leave  little  to  be  desired.  The 
people  of  the  province,  one  of  whose  chief  diver- 
sions is  politics,  demand  reports  of  the  sessions 
of  the  provincial  and  federal  parliaments  of  a 
fullness  and  fairness  creditable  alike  to  the  pur- 
veyors of  news  and  to  those  for  whom  it  is  pro- 
vided, and  the  general  character  of  their  edito- 
rial utterances  is  praiseworthy. 

As  examples  of  Canadian  journalism  the  To- 
ronto dailies  are  conspicuous.  Its  premier  pa- 
per is  the  Globe,  the  organ  of  the  Liberal  party, 
converted  into  a  weapon  powerful  enough  to 
dominate  ministries  by  its  founder,  George 
Brown  ;  elevated  into  a  scholarly  and  progres- 
sive sheet  by  its  ex-editor,  Mr.  Willison,  and 
more  than  maintained  at  this  high  }fiypi/^]iXer' 
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ary  and  news-gathering  excellence  by  its  present 
director,  liev.  J.  A.  McDonald.  Its  political  an- 
tagonist, the  Mail-Empire,  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
Conservative  party,  is  a  sheet  edited  with  abil- 
ity and  marked  by  a  first-class  news  service  and 
by  special  articles  of  no  mean  merit.  The  To- 
ronto News  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  one 
of  the  few  really  independent  journals  of  Can- 
ada. It  is  edited  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Willison,  the  best- 
known  of  Canadian  press  men,  who  for  many 
years  edited  the  Glohc,  but  resigned  from  that 
position  to  secure  the  greater  freedom  which 
directing  a  non-partisan  paper  assured,  and  who 
has  made  the  News  a  force  that  counts  for  much 
for  Canada's  future  good.  He  is  the  author  of 
the  "  Life  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,"  which  is  the 
standard  work  on  the  subject,  and  also  a  con- 
tributor to  magazines  and  periodicals. 

THE    NEWER    PROVINCES. 

The  Northwest  provinces  —  Manitoba,  Sas- 
katchewan, and  Alberta — being  in  the  forma- 
tive process  yet,  their  journalism  partakes  laige- 
ly  of  the  breeziness  and  piquancy  peculiar  to 
new  communities  ;  but  a  really  creditable  speci- 
men of  a  general  newspaper  is  the  Winnipeg 
Free  Press,  which  is  one  of  the  best-edited  in  the 
Dominion.  The  printing-press  is,  however,  pene- 
trating into  these  regions  with  the  train-loads 


of  navvies  and  immigrants,  and  as  the  settlers 
of  many  nationalities  become  assimilated  the 
journalism  of  the  prairie  districts  promises  to 
assume  a  more  sober  and  elevating  aspect. 

British  Columbia,  separated  by  a  sea  of  moun 
tains  from  her  sister  provinces  till  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railroad  penetrated  the  fastnesses  of  the 
Rockies,  two  decades  ago,  is  naturally  more  self- 
contained  in  her  publications  than  others  of  the 
territories,  and  the  papers  of  the  principal  cities. 
Victoria  and  Vancouver — the  Colonist  and  the 
World  —  are  influential  and  popular  organs, 
marked  by  a  breadth  of  view  surprising  in  face 
of  the  conditions  which  militate  against  success 
in  centers  so  remote  from  the  more  populous 
regions. 

WEEKLIES   AND    MONTHLIES. 

Canada's  need  in  dailies  is  adequately  asd 
efficiently  met.  Her  weak  point  is  her  lack  of 
weeklies  or  monthlies  of  the  class  so  familiar  in 
England  and  the  United  States.  There  are,  ii  is 
true,  weekly  publications  by  different  religious 
bodies,  admirable  in  their  way,  but  necessarily 
restricted  in  their  circulation  and  influence,  but 
of  literary  weeklies  there  are  none.  The  near 
est  approach  to  them  is  the  double  number  issueii 
on  Saturdays  by  the  leading  paj^ers  in  the  prin 
cipal  cities. 

As  to  monthlies,  Canada  possesses  ver\'  few. 
The  Canadian  Maf/azifie,  of  Toronto,  which  is 
the  first  of  its  kind  that  has  lived  beyond  ilie 
embryo  stage,  is  a  good  example  of  the  pro  via 
cial  class  of  this  form  of  literature.  The  ^'<.'^ 
viinster,  also  published  in  Toronto,  makes  » 
specialty  of  Canadian  topics,  and  is  achieving  do 
small  measure  of  success  thereby.  Lesser  pul 
lications  of  the  illustrated  character  are  doint' 
much  to  correctly  inform  the  world  as  to  Can 
ada's  resources  and  possibilities  ;  and  the  car 
toonist  ia  not  unknown  in  the  Dominion,  lis 
frequently  clever  characterizations  of  domeeuc 
or  foreign  problems  attracting  notice. 

Politics  offers  many  rewanis  to  the  Canadian 
writer.  Sir  MacKenzie  Bo  well,  a  former  I)*- 
minion  Prime  Minister,  edited  the  Belleville' 
Intelligencer.  Hon.  W.  S.  Fielding,  now  KiDanr*' 
Minister  and  the  logical  successor  to  Sir  Wilfnd 
Laurier  in  the  premiership,  was  editor  of  th" 
Halifax  Chronicle,  and  left  it  to  head  the  gov 
ernment  of  Nova  Scotia.  Hon.  J.  T.  Taru*. 
who  edits  La  Patrie,  in  Montreal,  was  for  y^^ 
Minister  of  Public  Works  in  the  Laurier  calo 
net.  Hon.  Frank  Oliver,  now  Minister  of  i^-' 
Interior  in  the  same  cabinet,  is  als«>  a  journal  *i 
and  in  the  provincial  legislatures  are  manv  - 
the  same  profession.  P.  T.  McGratb. 
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MAKING  THE  CORPORATIONS  SERVE  THE  PEOPLE. 


\FEW  individuals,  while  not  actually  own- 
ing the  property  of  the  country,  are  yet 
al)le.  to  an  increasing  extent,  to  control  it.  How 
shall  this  control  be  diffused?  This  is  the  es- 
sence of  the  trust  problem.  In  the  June  num- 
ler  of  the  American  Magazine  (formerly  Leslies), 
Judge  Peter  S.  Grosscup,  of  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  undertakes  to  show 
how  public  control  can  be  secured  without  aban- 
doning the  principle  of  individual  ownership. 

The  economic  argument,  in  Judge  Grosscup's 
opinion,  is  all  against  public  ownership.  He  be- 
lieves that  government  can  never  succeed  as 
well  as  private  enterprise  in  putting  the  right 
men  in  tlie  right  places.  Hence,  it  can  never 
administer  any  kind  of  service  as  efficiently  as 
jirivate  enterprise.  The  government  employee, 
lie  maintains,  is  always  ill-paid.  But  his  funda- 
mental objection  to  general  public  ownership  is 
tiiat  to  transpose  from  the  individual  to  govern- 
ment the  direction,  the  creation,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  those  things  which  constitute  indus- 
trial progress  would  be  to  reverse  the  whole  order 
of  nature  on  which  the  past  has  been  built  up. 

In  other  words,  socialism,  in  Judge  Gross- 
cup's  view,  is  distinctly  a  step  backward  ;  but 
V)  restore  to  the  American  people  the  feeling 
tliat  the  opportunities  here  are  for  all  alike  there 
must  be,  he  admits,  a  reconstruction  of  our  cor- 
poration policy.  The  Sherman  Act  does  not 
reach  tlie  real  trouble.  At  best  it  is  merely  a 
palliative. 

THE    PEOPLEIZED    TRUST. 

Judge  Grosscup  cites  several  examples  of  cor- 
porations that  have  already  succeeded  under  a 
wide  diffusion  of  ownership.  These  examples 
fali  un»ler  three  heads, — (a)  corporate  property 
feuccessfully  and  safely  owned  by  large  numbers 
nf  people  who  have  put  their  individual  resources 
into  their  proprietorship  ;  (b)  corporate  property 
interesting  as  owners,  or  copartners  in  its  profits, 
its  wage  -  earners  ;  and  (c)  corporate  property 
which  in  addition  to  serving  the  best  interests 
A  its  shareholders  fulfills  the  further  purpose  of 
;?orving  the  best  interests  of  the  community  in 
tvhich  it  operates,  thus  illustrating  the  pros- 
[>ective  economic  side  of  the  corporate  domain 
jeopleized. 

Of    the  first  type,    several    railroads  are  in- 


stanced, and  also  one  or  two  manufacturing 
corporations.  A  good  example  of  the  second 
type  is  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 
The  third  type  is  represented  in  Judge  Gross- 
cup's  article  by  a  gas  company  in  a  city  of  more 
than  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  in  the 
Middle  West.    The  method  followed  was  this  : 

Several  of  the  leading  citizens  ot  fue  city  incorporated 
the  company.  No  bonds  were  issued.  Stock  was  issued 
only  for  cash,  each  dollar  of  stock  bringing  into  the 
treasury  a  dollar  of  cash.  The  total  capital,  issued  in 
shares  of  small  denominations,  was  offered  in  the  first 
instance,  not  to  capitalists,  but  to  the  citizens  of  the 
city  who  were  to  become  the  patrons  of  the  company — 
the  voting  power  of  the  stock  being  vested  in  trustees 
named  in  the  organization  agreement,  the  directors  and 
trustees  to  be  elected  from  time  to  time  by  the  trustees. 
Dividends  on  the  stock  were  fixed  at  8  per  cent.,  and  a 
price  was  put  upon  the  gas  distributed  that,  after  the 
deduction  of  operating  expenses,  maintenance,  and  de- 
preciation, would  pay  this  dividend  and  apply  some- 
thing each  year  upon  the  repayment  of  the  money  paid 
in  upon  the  stock  certificates ;  it  being  provided  that 
when  the  stock  was  thus  repaid  in  full  the  price  of  gas 
should  be  placed  at  a  figure  just  suflBcient  to  meet  oper- 
ating expenses,  extensions,  maintenance,  depreciation, 
and  the  like. 

The  corporation  was  in  a  sense  a  benevolent  cor- 
poration—a corporation  for  the  public  good.  Though 
it  took  too  little  into  account,  perhaps,  the  dangers 
of  such  a  venture,  and  the  personal  losses  incident 
thereto,  the  experiment  was  successful.  Success  was 
due  in  large  measure  to  the  personal  pride  in  the  enter- 
prise taken  by  the  trustees,  who,  together  with  the  di- 
rectors, gave  to  the  affairs  of  the  corporation  careful 
personal  attention  and  supervision.  The  several  officers 
proved  themselves  capable  managers.  The  trustees 
were  business  men  ;  the  enterprise  received  a  business 
supervision  and  management.  The  trustees  were  not 
affiliated  with  politics;  the  enterprise  was  burdened 
with  no  political  pulls.  In  seventeen  years,  besides  fur- 
nishing the  people  of  the  city  with  gas  at  a  reasonable 
rate  and  paying  the  stipulated  dividends  upon  the  stock, 
the  corporation  had  repaid  05  per  cent,  upon  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  stock ;  and  nothing  but  the  laws  of  the 
State,— statutes  that  in  their  enactment  had  no  such 
corporation  as  this  in  mind, — prevented  this  corpora- 
tion from  going  on  indefinitely  in  furnishing  to  the 
people  of  the  city,  at  nearly  cost,  a  service  under  pri- 
vate management— a  service  that  at  once  gave  to  the 
people  all  the  calculated  advantages  of  municipal  own- 
ership, along  with  the  incalculable  advantage  of  pri- 
vate management. 

Judge  Grosscup  reiterates  the  conviction  that 
the  bulk  of  the  wealth  of  this  country  is  still  in 

the  hands  of  its  people.  i      r^r^r^tr> 
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AN  ARGUMENT   FOR  MUNICIPAL  OWNERSHIP. 


MUNICIPAL  ownership  of  several  of  the 
public-service  industries  is  now  advocated 
in  not  a  few  political  platforms  in  this  country, 
notably  in  those  framed  by  '*  radical "  Demo- 
crats. A  representative  of  this  school  of  poli- 
tics, Mr.  George  Stewart  Brown,  of  Baltimore, 
gives  in  the  North  American  Review  for  May  a 
succinct  statement  of  the  argument  for  muni- 
cipal ownership  of  public  utilities.  Mr.  Brown 
maintains  that  competition  in  public-service  in- 
dustries is  impracticable,  that  municipal  owner- 
ship of  such  industries  will  pay,  and  that  municipal 
ownership  will  remove  the  most  threatening 
source  of  political  corruption. 

Under  the  first  head  of  his  argument,  Mr. 
Brown  has  little  diflSculty  in  showing  that  so- 
called  competition  in  public-service  industries 
almost  invariably  ends  in  consolidation.  He 
cites  the  experience  of  Baltimore  (frequently 
duplicated  in  other  cities),  in  which  competition 
was  succeeded  by  consolidation,  with  a  capitali- 
zation bearing  interest  on  two  franchises  instead 
of  one,  and  a  plea  on  the  part  of  the  combined 
company  to  the  effect  that  *'  You,  the  people, 
have  forced  us  to  this  condition  of  overcapitali- 
zation, and  must  help  us  bear  the  burden." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  with  the  exception  of  the  tele- 
phone service,  indu.strial  public-service  war  has  had  but 
one  universal  result, — consolidation.  Xot  a  single  in- 
stance to  the  contrary  can  be  cited.  The  tendency  to 
consolidation  has  become  so  strong  that  lighting  com- 
panies furnishing  different  kinds  of  lights,  like  gas  and 
electricity,  are  now  combining,  although  they  largely 
supply  a  different  field  and  class  of  customers.  No  in- 
genuity of  the  most  skilled  lawyers  can  prevent  con- 
solidation. On  the  other  hand,  when  a  few  consolida- 
tions here  and  there  have  been  found  illegal  a  new 
method  has  always  been  invented  to  keep  the  separate 
interests  together,  or  to  reunite  them  in  fact  if  not  in 
name. 

Granted  that  a  public  service  must  be  a  monopoly, 
the  people  will  not  long  tolerate  a  monopoly  in  private 
hands.  They  will  perhaps  try  regulation  first ;  they  will 
sooner  or  later  insist  that,  if  a  monopoly,  it  must  l^e  a 
government  monopoly,  operated  solely  .for  the  public 
benefit,  instead  of  a  private  monopoly,  operated  prima- 
rily for  the  purpose  of  private  gain,  and  only  inciden- 
tally for  the  service  of  the  people. 

THE  APPEAL  TO  THE  TAXPAYER. 

Mr.  Brown  emphasizes  one  phase  of  the  ques- 
tion that  does  not  commonly  receive  much  con- 
sideration from  either  the  friends  or  the  oppo- 
nents of  municipal  ownership. 

One  item  is  almost  universally  neglected  in  consid- 
ering the  financial  success  or  failure  of  city  ownership, 
and  that  is  the  capitalized  value  of  the  right  to  do  the 
particular  service  through  the  use  of  the  public  prop- 
erty in  the  streets.    Let  us  assume,  for  illustration,  two 


companies  in  cities  of  the  same  size  with  their  twotno- 
way  services,  or  electric- lighting  services,  costing  tbe. 
same  sum  for  installment  and  with  the  fSAme  ntniitd 
an  equally  efficient  management,— two  business  eDtc^ 
prises,  that  is  to  say,  earning  exactly  the  same  amoont 
of  money,  and  identical  in  their  conditious»  except  that 
one  is  public  and  the  other  private. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  value  of  the  actuAl  matomi 
property  of  each,  bought  and  constmcted,  is  |5O,O0(L0(Ki 
and  that  the  private  concern  pays  interest  and  diri- 
dends  on  a  capitalization  of  $100,000,000,  the  other  ISfli 
000,000  being  the  intangible  value  created  by  the  per 
mit  held  by  the  private  concern  from  government  to 
use  its  combined  material  properties  in  oonnectioawilh 
the  public  streets  for  the  required  pnblic  service. 

Thus,  we  have  the  interest  on  $50,000,000  saved  for 
our  equally  efficient  city  service.  That  is  the  saving  to 
the  city,  or  the  margin  of  efficiency,  which  onr  sup- 
posed public  concern  effects  as  compared  with  ti* 
equally  well-managed  private  company.  Now,  in  BaJ- 
timore,  for  instance,  the  attempted  easement  assesi- 
meut«,  under  a  plan  similar  to  the  New  Yorbbsnchi*' 
tax  law,  amounted  to $23,000,000,  and  they  wez« moderate, 
because  they  did  not  attempt  to  reach  all  the  intangi- 
ble value,  but  only  so  much  of  it  as  came  directly  t^^ 
the  use  of  the  city  streets.  Tet  this  is  half  the  dty 
debt;  and  if  the  same  ideal  condition  had  existed ia 
Baltimore  as  is  supposed  in  our  illustration  the  efltct 
of  public  management  would  have  been  like  cutting 
the  debt  in  two. 

To  return  to  our  illustration.  Fifty  million  doUan 
is  paid  by  the  first  city  to  the  private  company  for  ncn^ 
dering  a  governmental  function,  whereas  the  other  city 
saved  that  amount  by  performing  that  function  itstU 
or,  to  state  it  in  a  different  way,  the  pnblic  coocm 
would  have  to  be  only  half  as  efficient  as  the  pnvs» 
company  to  produce  the  same  result  to  the  city. 

The  writer  believes  it  is  a  recognition  of  the  vsloe  o( 
the  capitalized  franchise  that  makes  ns  hold  on  to  tk 
one  public  service  that  is  generally  mnnicipalispd.-' 
namely,  our  water-supplies.  Logically,  our  rescti* 
aries  should  advocate  the  turning  over  of  onr  wur- 
supplies  to  private  enterprise.  Why  not,  if  monicip*^ 
ownership  is  so  bad  ? 

**  A    POLITICAL    NKCE88ITV." 

The  thinl  an<l  last  proposition  advanced  i^ 
Mr.  Brown  relates  to  the  corruption  of  ourc:t) 
governments. 

Public-utility  corporations  are  the  chief  bulwark 
and  support  of  the  machine,  and  interest  in  tht  ^fltf- 
tions  affecting  vested  privilege  means,  for  the  iodiflteL 
showing  such  interest  that  he  puts  himself  oolrfdtl^ 
party  pale.  Give  the  ''boss"  his  franchises  aaiH* 
vested  interests  behind  them,  and  you  have  the  fni^ 
modern  campaign  fund  which  alone  makes  the  BMHifc* 
possible. 

What  is  the  testimony  of  those  who  have  had|P^ 
cal  experience  in  this  matter?  Ask  La  FoUiCI%ii^ 
Mark  Fagan,  ask  Tom  Johnson,  ask  Folk,  ask  mim 
and  they  will  answer,  with  one  accord,  that  thcAr  lp>^ 
with  their  party  organizations  came  when  liqf#^ 
tempted  to  remedy  some  abuse  which  the  maKw  ^ 
vested  privilege,  the  franchise-holders,   were  cooaaf^ 
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ting,  or  to  panish  the  perjMtratora  thereof.  They  will 
testify  that  it  was  not  the  free  choice  of  sabordiuates, 
or  the  snppressioD  of  petty  and  minor  graft,  that  aligned 
the  party  '*  boss  "  against  them.  These  were  sins,  but 
(orgiTable  sins.  The  one  unpardonable  sin  was  to  touch 
with  a  fearless  hand  the  public-service  monopoly  ques- 
tion, or  to  punish  those  who  assist  the  machine  in  carry- 
ing out  its  alliance  with  business  privilege. 

WHERE    <<  BEOULATION  "    FALLS    SHORT. 

The  remainder  of  Mr.  Brown's  article  is  de- 
voted to  a  discussion  of  the  alternative  method 
of  dealing  with  the  public-service  monopolies, — 
namely,  regulation  by  the  municipal  govern- 
ment. 

No  one  now,  conservative  or  radical,  stands  for  un- 
regulated monopoly,  while  all  thinkers  and  writers  on 
the  subject  recognize  public  services  as  necessary  and 
natural  monopolies ;  and  it  is  generally  admitted  that 
existing  political  evils  are  primarily  caused  by  the  pres- 
ence in  politics  of  the  public-service  corporations,  and 
this  admission  involves  the  recognition  of  the  necessity 
for  some  remedy.  Certain  opponents  of  municipal  own- 
ership propose  ^* regulation^  and  *^ punishment  for  the 
K^rongdoer.''  Now,  in  the  first  place,  ^*  regulation  ^  means 
nrhat  looks  very  like  a  political  impossibility.  It  means 
hat  the  servant  must  regulate  his  master;  that  the  party 
nan,  who  has  been  elected  as  such,  must  put  himself 
mtside  the  breastworks  of  the  organization  by  regulat- 
Dg  the  party's  best  and  ever-faithful  friend,  the  cam- 
paign contributor.  This  is  not  in  human  nature.  This 
s  why  you  will  so  often  find  the  business  man  in  office 
lonest  as  the  day  is  long  in  his  private  business,  but 


in  office  particularly  careful  to  carry  out  his  reforms 
in  places  where  they  do  not  confiict  with  big  business 
privilege. 

As  to  the  feasibility  and  efficacy  of  the  policy 
of  regulation,  Mr.  Brown  says  : 

In  every  case  where  "regulation  "  has  seriously  been 
attempted,  long  and  tedious  litigation  has  been  the  re- 
sult. Witness  Roosevelt's  Ford  law,  which,  though 
passed  in  1899,  has  never  yet  been  enforced.  Witness 
La  Follette's  rate  legislation  and  Johnson's  efforts  for 
three-cent  fares.  If  the  litigation  is  successful,  it  in- 
volves the  election  of  successive  administrations,  who 
are  firm  believers  in  the  same  policy,  to  keep  the  "regu- 
lation" going;  and  this,  in  turn,  means  a  continuous 
political  warfare,  fraught  with  all  these  necessary  an- 
tagonisms, and  involving  a  steady  incentive  to  politi- 
cal corruption,  without  the  definite  results  municipal 
ownership  would  secure. 

Municipal  ownership  is  only  beginning  to  be  tried  in 
this  country,  although  a  start  is  being  made  in  the 
electric- lighting  service,  some  eight  hundred  plants, 
large  and  small,  having  been  established,  according  to 
Mr.  McCarthy,  the  legislative  statistician  of  Wisconsin. 
But  time  enough  has  not  rolled  by  to  make  history  and 
show  success  or  failure.  Private  ownership,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  existed  for  a  long  time,  and  yet  no  im- 
portant instance  can  be  cited  of  successful  "  regulation  " 
in  any  city.  In  the  cities  where  it  has  been  attempted, 
like  Chicago,  Cleveland,  New  York,  and  Detroit,  the 
sentiment  for  municipal  ownership  is  strongest.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that,  for  political  reasons,  "  regula- 
tion "  either  has  not  been  attempted,  or  where  attempted 
has  failed. 


THE  GREAT  SIMPLON  TUNNEL. 


\PROP0S  of  the  formal  opening  to  traffic  of 
the  Siinplon  tunnel,  under  the  Alps,  an- 
ounced  for  June  1,  an  account  of  some  of  the 
agi  nee  ring  difficulties  encountered  in  the  prose- 
ition  of  this  work  is  contributed  to  Cornhill 
)r  May  by  Francis  Fox.  One  of  the  greatest 
[  the€ie  obstructions  was  caused  by  a  subter- 
knean  river  which  was  met  with  in  September, 


1901,  at  a  distance  of  two  and  one-half  miles 
from  Isella. 

The  difficulties  at  this  point  were  such  as  in  the 
hands  of  men  of  less  determination  might  have  resulted 
in  the  abandonment  of  the  undertaking.  Not  only  was 
it  necessary  to  close-timber  the  gallery  on  both  sides 
and  also  at  the  top  and  fioor  with  the  heaviest  balks  of 
square  pitch  pine  twenty  inches  thick,  but  when  these 
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were  crushed  into  splinters  and  the  gallery  completely 
blocked  with  their  wreckage  steel  girders  were  adopted, 
only  in  their  turn  to  be  distorted  and  l>ent  out  of  shape. 
It  seemed  as  if  no  available  material  could  be  found 
which  would  stand  the  enormous  pressure  of  the  rocks^ 
until  steel  girders,  forming  a  square  placed  side  by 
side  (the  interstices  being  filled  with  cement  concrete), 
resisted  the  load.  Fortunately,  this  **  bad  ground " 
only  extended  for  a  distance  of  about  fifty  yards,  but 
it  cost  nearly  one  thousand  pounds  per  yard  to  over- 
come this  difficulty,  and  required  the  incasenieutof  the 
tunnel  at  this  point  on  sides,  fioor,  and  arch  with  gran- 
ite masonry  eight  feet  six  inches  in  thickness. 

Meanwhile,  the  progress  at  the  Brigue  side  was 
good,  and  the  miners  reached  the  half-way  boundary 
and  then  began  to  encounter  great  heat  from  both  rock 
and  springs.  It  was  a  curious  experience  to  i  nsert  one\s 
arm  into  a  bore-hole  in  the  rock  and  to  find  it  so  hot  as 
to  be  unbearable ;  the  maximum  heat  then  encountered 
was  131  degrees  Fahrenheit.  But  now  a  fresh  difficulty 
presented  itself,  as  in  order  to  save  time  it  was  desir- 
able to  commence  driving  downhWX  to  meet  the  miners 
coming  uphill  from  Italy,  and  thus  the  very  problem 
which  the  ascending  gradients  had  been  provided  to 
avoid  had  to  be  faced.  As  the  gallery  descended  the 
hot  springs  followed,  and  the  boring-machines  and  the 
miners  were  standing  in  a  sea  of  hot  water ;  this  for  a 
time  was  pumped  out  by  centrifugal  pumps  over  the 
apex  of  the  tunnel,  but  at  last,  and  while  there  still  re- 
mained some  900  or  400  yards  to  be  penetrated,  it  was 
found  impossible  to  continue  going  downhill. 

Nevertheless,  time  had  to  be  saved,  and  as  the  height 
of  the  heading  was  only  some  7  feet,  while  that  of 
the  finished  tunnel  was  21  feet,  it  was  decided  to  con- 
tinue to  drive  the  gallery  forward,  on  a  slightly  rising 
gradient,  until  it  reached  the  top  of  the  future  tunnel. 
After  702  feet  had  thus  been  driven  the  hot  springs 
proved  so  copious  that  work  had  to  cease,  and  an  iron 
door  which  had  been  fixed  in  the  heading  some  200  or 


300  yards  back  was  finally  closed,  and  the  gallery  )lll«d 
with  hot  water.  Advance  now  could  only  be  made  from 
the  Italian  ^'face,''  but  even  there  the  difficulties  from 
hot  water  were  very  great,  so  much  so  that  for  a  time 
one  of  the  galleries  had  to  be  abandoned  and  access  ob- 
tained to  it  by  driving  the  parallel  gallery  ahead  tLa^ 
then  returning  and  taking  the  hot  springs  in  the  rear. 
The  only  way  in  which  these  hot  springs,  sometimes  «» 
high  as  125  degrees  Fahrenheit,  could  be  grappled  with 
was  by  throwing  jets  of  cold  water  under  high  pressure 
into  the  fissures,  and  thus  diluting  them  down  to  a 
temperature  which  the  miners  could  stand. 

At  the  right  moment,  at  7  A.  M.  on  February  34, 19Qa, 
a  heavy  charge  was  exploded  in  the  rooi  of  the  ItaliAn 
heading,  which  blew  a  hole  into  the  /foor  of  the  Swis 
gallery  and  released  the  impounded  hot  water.  It  was 
here  that  a  truly  sad  incident  occurred, — two  visitoR 
to  the  tunnel  who,  it  appears,  had  entered  the  gallery 
with  a  desire  to  witness  the  actual  junction  were  over- 
come by  the  heat  and  probably  the  carbonic-acid  ga^ 
from  the  pent-up  hot  water,  and  died. 

On  April  2,  1905,  the  visitors  and  officials 
from  the  Italian  side,  traveling  in  a  miners'  tnun, 
arrived  within  250  yards  of  the  *'  Porte  de  Fer," 
in  the  middle  of  the  mountain,  six  miles  or  mor^ 
from  either  entrance,  and  completed  their  jour- 
ney on  foot  up  to  that  point.  Meanwhile,  lie 
officials  and  visitors  from  the  Swiss  entrance 
had  traveled  up  to  the  other  side  of  the  duor. 
At  the  right  moment  this  was  opened  and  the 
two  parties  formally  met.  A  religious  deviica- 
tion  service  was  then  held.  The  public  open 
ing  of  the  tunnel  was  postponed  in  order  t  ■ 
enable  electric  traction  to  be  installed.  Ol 
February  25,  last,  a  train  of  fourteen  cars  Umv 
ersed  the  tunnel  several  times. 


THE  NATIONAL  CONTROL  OF  INSECT  PESTS. 


THE  present  federal  laws  regulating  the  im- 
portation of  noxious  animals  and  provid- 
ing for  the  stamping  out  of  disease  have  sug- 
gested a  similar  control  of  imported  insect  pests 
dangerous  to  plants.  This  subject  is  ably  pre- 
sented by  Prof.  E.  D  wight  Sanderson  in  the 
Popular  Science  Monthly  for  May. 

Referring  to  the  resolutions  of  a  recent  con- 
vention of  Southern  States,  praying  Congress 
that  the  national  government  not  only  take 
charge  of  all  quarantines,  but  also  proceed  to 
the  extermination  of  the  yellow-fever  mosquito, 
Professor  Sanderson  calls  attention  to  the  anom- 
alous condition  that  the  government  at  Wash- 
ington can  control  the  introduction  and  spread 
of  insects  which  affect  the  health  of  man  and 
the  domestic  animals,  but  that  it  has  no  laws 
against  those  affecting  crops  or  plant  life.  He 
then  introduces  a  comparison  between  the  values 
of  plant  and  animal  products. 


According  to  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriciil- 
ture  for  1905,  the  domestic  animals  of  the  United  StAt^s 
are  worth  $2,005,870,277  in  1904.  There  are  no  figure?  a* 
to  the  exact  value  of  animal  products,  bat  estimads^ 
a  similar  increase  from  1900,  they  would  be  wonfc 
approximately  12,000,000,000.  The  total  value  of  fans 
products  is  estimated  by  the  Secretary  for  ISSB  ai 
$6,415,000,000.  Plant  products  would  therefore  be  wxstt 
approximately  $4; 415,000,000,  the  ten  staples  alone  b«ix 
worth  $3,515,000,000,  while  the  value  of  all  domestv 
animals  and  their  products  would  be  $4^885,572;8(H.  Ix. 
brief,  the  plant  products  are  more  than  twice  the  y^'ot 
of  the  animal  products  and  nearly  equal  in  value  bcci 
the  live  animals  and  the  products  they  produced.  Tbev 
estimates  include  the  value  of  the  products  of  so- 
called  **  farm  forests,"  but  do  not  include  the  value  U 
lumber  or  the  virgin  forests  not  on  farms,  coii»«rr*- 
tively  estimated  to  be  worth  from  three  to  four  bilhot 
dollars,  nor  is  the  inestimable  value  of  city  shade  titr- 
and  parks  considered. 

The  losses  occasioned,  by  insects,  exclusive  of  tht>* 
to  animals  and  stored  products,  have  recently  bc«n<ft& 
mated  by  Mr.  C.  ^-^f^g^^^'^  •K»,000,00a  > 
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We  would  venture  the  assertion,  therefore,  that  the 
annual  losses  occasioned  by  imported  insect  pests  far 
exceed  all  losses  uf  animals  from  disease  and  of  those 
human  diseases  which  are  subjects  of  national  quaran- 
tine. Of  course,  we  can  place  no  money  value  upon 
human  life,  but  were  that  possible  we  have  no  doubt 
that  the  loss  of  plant  products  from  a  half-dozen  insect 
pests  imported  during  the  last  quarter-century  would 
far  exceed  all  losses  from  animal  and  human  diseases 
which  within  that  time  have  been  the  subjects  of  na- 
tional quarantine. 

INADEQUACY  OP  STATE  LAWS. 

The  gypsy  moth  at  present  threatens  the  welfare  of 
New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  and  indeed  of  all  New 
England,  and,  if  unchecked,  ultimately  the  whole  coun- 
try. Massachusetts  has  done,  is  doing,  and  we  believe 
will  do  all  in  her  power  to  check  the  pest  within  her 
borders.  But  why  should  her  citizens  be  taxed  suffi- 
ciently to  prevent  its  spread  to  neighboring  States? 
And  what  recourse  have  the  other  States  if  Massachu- 
setts does  not  prevent  such  spread  ?  It  would  seem  that 
Massachusetts  is  maintaining  a  public  nuisance,  as  far 
a»  the  neighboring  States  are  concerned,  but  it  is  doubt- 


ful whether  a  suit  could  be  entered  against  her  on  that 
ground,  even  theoretically,  while  actually  it  is,  of  course, 
entirely  improbable.  New  Hampshire  and  other  States 
cannot  make  appropriations  to  aid  Massachusetts. 
Why,  then,  is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  federal  government 
to  protect  the  interests  of  the  neighboring  States  by 
checking  the  spread  of  the  gypsy  moth  and  aiding  in  its 
control  ?  The  same  reasoning  will  apply  to  all  other 
introduced  insect  pests  of  serious  importance.  We 
should  all  admit  that  the  federal  government  may  pre- 
vent their  importation,  but  some  of  us  would  claim 
that  as  soon  as  a  pest  had  come  upon  the  territory  of 
any  State,  that  the  national  government  was  then 
powerless  to  prevent  its  spread  to  other  State.s.  This 
same  argument  has  been  fully  thrashed  over  in  Con- 
gress concerning  human  disease,  and  the  present  laws, 
as  alK)ve  outlined  and  administered,  seem  to  the  writer 
to  have  fully  demonstrated  that  the  federal  government 
has  such  a  right  and  may  make  and  execute  such  regu- 
lations as  seem  necessary. 

With  such  national  laws  and  regulations,  we  believe 
that  the  introduction  and  spread  of  insect  pests,  either 
by  transportation  or  by  natural  agencies,  could  be 
largely  prevented.  At  present,  under  the  State  laws 
they  are  not  and  cannot  be  prevented. 


CAPTAIN  MAHAN  ON  THE  LIMITATION  OF  ARMAMENTS. 


THE  National  Eevtew  for  May  contains  a 
leng;thy  criticism  of  the  Far  Eastern  war 
from  the  pen  of  the  author  of  '*  The  Influence  of 
Sea  Power."     To  the  general  public  the  writer's 


CAPTAIN  ALFBED  T.  MAHAN. 


closing  proposal  will  appeal  most  strongly.  Cap- 
tain Mahan  asks  how  long  the  present  race  of 
size  in  shipbuilding  is  to  be  continued.  There  is, 
he  says,  no  logical  or  practical  end  to  it  in  sight. 
Yet  it  cannot  endure  indefinitely.  **  Sooner 
rather  than  later  "  the  overtaxed  peoples  will  in- 
sist, through  their  representatives,  on  changes 
**  more  radical  than  beneficial.'*  As  there  is  no 
biggest  ship  beyond  which  a  bigger  is  not  prac- 
,  ticable,  a  limit  must,  so  the  writer  seems  to  argue, 
be  found  elsewhere  than  in  the  nature  of  things. 
If  only  the  question  of  size  could  be  eliminati'd, 
he  would  expect  other  qualities  to  fall  into  their 
proper  proportions.  But  how  is  this  elimination 
to  take  place  ?  He  sees  •*  no  way,  save  by  inter- 
national agreement  ;  as,  for  instance,  an  accepted 
limitation  that  no  naval  vessel  should  be  built 
exceeding  a  certain  displacement."  With  that 
sole  restriction,  he  would  leave  the  question  of 
classes,  speeds,  armaments,  numbers,  to  the  de- 
termination of  each  state. 

Undoubtedly,  such  limitation  would  affect  different 
countries  differently.  One  with  relatively  shoal  waters 
would  be  advantaged  by  a  size  not  transcending  the 
channels  of  her  ports ;  but  those  enjoying  greater 
depths  might  protect  themselves  in  the  negotiati6ns 
without  sacrificing  the  principle  of  mrne,  limitation. 
In  the  present  race,  also,  wealthy  nations  have  an  ad- 
vantage over  poorer  ;  but,  as  all  suffer,  that  one's  neigh- 
bor suffers  more  is  scarcely  a  reason  for  refusal.  Money 
spent  on  naval  shipbuilding  is  spent,  donbtless,  within 
the  country ;  but,  while  the  benefit  obtains  to  a  claas^ 
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the  whole  oommuDity  bears  the  burden.  Again,  the 
suggested  limitation  would  be  artificial.  Doubtless ; 
but  all  conventions  are  simply  artificial  methods  of 
solving  difficulties  which  in  the  nature  of  things  can- 
not otherwise  be  overcome ;  the  remedies  of  the  physi- 
cian are  artificial  means  for  combating  a  disorder  of 
nature ;  and  the  nature  of  things  has  constituted  now 
a  set  of  conditions  in  the  obviating  of  which  all  naval 
nations  are  interested,  though  not  all  equally. 

Finally,  it  may  be  added  that  professional  tone  will 
benefit  immensely  when  dependence  ceases  to  be  placed 
mainly  on  increase  of  bulk  to  insure  national  predom- 
inance ;  when,  limited  as  to  size,  regard  must  be  paid 
chiefly  to  the  proportion  and  distribution  of  powers  in 
the  ship  to  insure  its  best  efficiency,  and  to  professional 
comprehension  of  the  conduct  of  war  to  insure  meeting 


the  enemy  under  the  circumstances  and  with  the  com- 
binations which  command  victory  in  the  campaign,  or 
on  the  field  of  battle.  In  short,  from  such  limitation 
of  size  would  result  a  clearer  comprehension  that  the 
men  are  greater  than  the  ships.  This  is  not  forgotten, 
indeed,  and  receives  recognition  in  the  ever-increasing 
attention  bestowed  upon  training  ;  but  it  is  orershad* 
owed  by  the  excessive  care  concerning  implements 
induced  by  present  conditions. 

The  race  for  great  size,  says  Captain  Mahan. 
causes  unending  increase  of  expense  in  two 
ways.  First,  it  adds  greatly  to  the  cost  of  the 
individual  ship ;  and,  second,  it  **  prematurely 
and  wantonly  relegates  to  the  junk-heap  vessels 
only  because  outdone  by  the  new  construction." 


VOLCANOES:  WHAT  CAUSES  THEM,  AND  WHAT  REGULATES 

THEIR  ACTIVITY? 


IN  theory,  it  is  easy  to  say  that  volcanoes  are 
formed  in  the  same  way  as  other  mountains, 
and  that  their  activity  is  the  result  of  the  "  boil- 
ing over "  of  the  internal  gases  and  liquids  of 
the  earth.  Actually,  however,  when  scientific 
writers  attempt  to  explain  the  formation  and 
activity  of  "  burning  mountains  "  in  detail  they 
find  difficulty  in  agreeing.  A  long  analytical 
study  of  the  origin  and  periodicity  of  volcanoes 
is  contributed  to  the  French  scientific,  literary, 
and  political  review  Les  Annales  (Paris),  by 
Henri  de  Parville. 

In  the  first  place,  says  this  writer,  scientists 
are  not  agreed  as  to  the  consistency  of  the 
earth's  central  mass, — some  believing  it  to  be 
absolutely  solid  from  center  to  surface,  others 
contending  that  several  miles  below  the  surface 
there  are  central  fires  which  have  made  the  in- 
terior mass  of  the  globe  liquid  and  gaseous. 
These  latter  contend  that  the  earth's  mass  is 
localized  in  layers,  that  some  ill-regulated  inter- 
nal action  causes  gas  and  steam  to  force  the 
burning  mass  upward,  and  that  where  the  crust 
of  the  earth  is  weak  it  breaks.  Out  of  the  break 
lava,  rocks,  and  steam  pour,  and  we  have  a  vol- 
cano in  eruption.  Other  scientists  contend  that 
there  are  no  central  fires,  but  that  the  slow  so- 
lidification of  the  earth's  mass  produces  locally, 
by  friction  and  compression,  the  heat  which  re- 
sults in  volcanic  outbursts  at  the  surface.  The 
French  writer  points  out  that  **  artificial  vol- 
canoes "  are  a  matter  of  historic  verity.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century,  he  reminds  us,  a 
French  investigator  created  a  certain  amount  of 
scientific  enthusiasm  by  placing  large  quantities 
of  sulphur  mixed  with  iron  filings  some  feet  be- 
low the  surface  of  the  ground,  covering  it  with 


damp  earth.  After  several  days  there  was  an 
outburst ;  the  earth  opened,  and  gravel  was 
thrown  into  the  air.  Thus  was  an  *^  upheaval  of 
nature  "  made  to  order. 

Professor  Stanislaus  Meunier  (of  the  Paris  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History)  has  advanced,  in  his 
lectures  before  the  students  of  that  institution, 
another  theory.  He  compares  a  volcano  to  a 
gigantic  bottle  of  gaseous  water.  As  long  as 
the  bottle  is  corked,  he  says,  we  are  not  aware 
of  its  dangerous  contents.  But  when  there  is  a 
crevice  in  the  ground,  communication  with  the 
internal  depths  is  established,  and  the  bottle 
blows  up.  He  believes  that  the  surface  water, 
percolating  to  the  unseen  fiery  depths  below, 
causes  steam,  which  brings  about  the  eruption. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the  entire  globe 
is  bound  together  by  internal  "liens,"  which 
hold  it  so  that  the  influences  of  the  sun  and  the 
moon  are  the  determining  factors  in  volcanic  ac- 
tivity. This  theory  would  account  for  the  fact 
that  earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions  take 
place  in  certain  portions  of  the  world  at  the  same 
time,  since  the  theory  presupposes  these  belts  of 
seismic  susceptibility.  The  theory  which,  per- 
haps, has  the  best  authority  to-day  is  that  the 
rock  (lava)  surrounding  the  center  of  the  globe 
is  held  in  fusion  by  the  high  temperature,  that 
it  is  charged  with  gas  and  steam,  and  that  a 
mighty  pressure  forced  upon  the  rock  causes  it 
to  break  with  a  result  as  though  a  powder  xnag^ 
zine  had  gone  off  at  the  exploding-point. 

What  causes  the  equilibrium  to  be  destroyed 
in  the  one  spot,  however  ?  In  other  words,  why 
does  the  eruption  occur  at  a  particular  spot  and 
at  a  particular  time  ?  As  far  back  as  1865  the 
French  scientist  Dr.  Daguin  answered  : 
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The  internal  fluid  mass  of  the 
earth  tends  to  obey  the  attraction 
of  the  sou  and  the  moon,  and  to 
feel  that  attraction  even  to  the 
extent  of  changing  its  form.  The 
solid  crust  is  subjected  to  inter- 
nal efforts  which  de-form  it,  and 
that  accounts  for  earthquakes 
and  periodical  volcanic  erup- 
tions. 

M.  de  Parville  describes 
the  amount  and  kinds  of 
gases  and  solid  material  that 
are  ejected  from  the  craters 
of  active  volcanoes.  The  solid 
matter  he  puts  under  the 
heads  of  lava,  incandescent 
matter,  scoriae,  and  pumi- 
ceous  matter.  The  gases  are 
sulphuric,  sulfhydric,  car- 
bonic, and  hydrogen,  the  sul- 
phuric-acid gas  being  the  one 
chiefly  liberated  from  the 
craters. 

There  are  no  dead  volca- 
noes, according  to  this  writer. 
Vesuvius  was  tliought  to  be  dead  for  many 
centuries  before  its  eruption  of  79  a.d.  It 
had  not  given  any  sign  of  life  since  the  first 
colonization  of  Italy  by  the  Greeks,  and  when 
Pliny  made  out  his  list  of  volcanoes  he  did  not 
even  mention  it.  The  sides  of  the  mountain 
were  covered  with  vineyards,  and  at  its  base 
were  the  populous  cities  of  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii.  The  warnings  of  the  coming  storm 
were  first  received  in  the  year  63,  when  a  disas- 
trous earthquake  was  experienced,  and  the  shocks 
were  repeated  at  longer  and  shorter  intervals 
until  79.     Pliny's  description  of  the  destruction 


BIRD*S-ETB  VIEW  OF  VESUVIUS. 

(This  sketch  shows  the  area  affected  hy  the  recent  violent  emption.  On  the  extreme 
right  are  the  stricken  districts  of  Boeco  Trecase  and  Torre  Annxinziata,  quite 
close  to  the  site  of  Pompeii.) 

of  these  two  cities  is  the  best  and  most  accurate 
we  have  of  any  volcanic  eruption.  Tlie  two 
cities  were  really,  modern  investigation  has 
shown,  buried  by  ashes  and  pumice,  not  by  lava, 
and  comparatively  few  lives  were  lost.  Hercu- 
laneum was  buried  the  deeper.  In  some  places 
the  deposit  was  thirty-four  meters  deep,  and 
never  less  than  twenty. 

There  are  at  least  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  of  the  "  sleeping  mountains "  in  different 
parts  of  the  globe,  and  probably  a  thousand  more 
which  *'  would  like  nothing  better  than  to  go 
to  work." 


THE  ARGUMENT  AGAINST  THE  METRIC  SYSTEM. 


UNEXPECTED  opposition  to  the  proposed 
adoption  of  the  metric  system  of  weights 
and  measures  by  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  lias  been  developed  recently.  The  spirit 
of  this  opposition  is  voiced  in  an  article  contrib- 
uted to  the  Engineering  Magazine  for  May  by 
H.  H.  Suplee,  wJio  asserts  that  the  proposed 
legislation  looking  lo  the  adoption  of  the  metric 
system  by  the  United  States  Government  "has 
not  been  demanded  by  any  one  who  has  anything 
to  lose." 

This  writer  reduces  the  argument  for  the 
metric  system  to  these  three  counts, — the  greater 
simplicity  of  the  tables  of  weights  and  measures  ; 
the  precise  interrelation  of  the  units  of  length, 


dry  and  liquid  measure,  and  weights  ;  and  the 
convenience  of  the  decimal  system  of  notation. 
His  comment  on  these  arguments  follows  ; 

The  last  is  already  practically  secured  in  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking countries,  by  the  general  use  in  all  engi- 
neering work  of  the  decimal  divisions  of  the  inch  or  the 
foot ;  these  units  of  themselves  are  even  more  con- 
venient than  the  meter  or  the  centimeter.  The  second 
supposed  advantage  exists  only  in  the  case  of  one  me- 
dium— distilled  water  at  4  degrees  centigrade — a  sub- 
stance with  which  no  one,  except  possibly  the  labora- 
tory experimenter,  ever  has  to  do.  The  third  may  be 
admitted,  though  with  the  qualification  that  much  of 
the  intricacy  and  multiplicity  of  the  old  English  sys- 
tem of  weights  and  measures  has  already  disappeared, 
and  a  further  wholly  practical  sinipli^i^tipn  mis 
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made  without  uprooting  the  ntandards  upon  which  our 
gigantic  industries  have  been  built. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  when  France  and  Ger- 
many adopted  the  metric  system  this  vast  growth  of 
machinery  and  tool-building  industries,  of  structural- 
material  manufactures,  and  of  metal  trades  generally, 
had  not  come  into  being.  Standardization  was  as  yet  an 
unknown  idea.  There  was  practically  nothing  to  undo, 
except  some  simple  habits  of  barter  and  trade,  before 
the  new  standards  were  taken  into  use. 

The  situation  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
to-day  is  absolutely  different.  Industries  such  as  the 
world  has  never  before  seen  have  been  built  up,  and 
have  sent  their  products  all  over  the  world.  And  every 
steel  section  rolled,  every  plate  turned  out,  and  everj' 
wire  drawn,  every  engine  and  dynamo  and  machine 
tool,  every  pipe  and  shaft  and  bolt  and  nut.  is  based 
upon  the  inch  and  the  foot,— units  wholly  incommen- 
surable with  the  metric  ones.  The  screw-threads  of 
England  and  America  are  standard  all  over  the  world— 
and  they  are  wholly  inconvertible  into  any  metric  ex- 
pression which  could  be  used  as  a  guide  or  practically 
reproduced  by  a  workman.  If  all  these  measurements 
must  be  changed  into  metric  equivalents,  the  thln{f8 
themselves  must  be  changed  ;  to  believe  that  we  could 
go  on  making  them  as  they  are  now,  and  gauging  them 


by  the  new  system  of  measurement^  is  to  cherish  a  mis- 
chievous delusion. 

It  is  not  conceivable,  for  example,  that  any  shop 
should  continue,  as  a  regular  daily  routine,  to  turo  or 
bore  work  accurately  to  such  a  dimensi«>n  as  ''2S.400D1 
millimeters"  (the  metric  equivalent  of  one  iDch),  or  to 
cut  bolt-threads  on  a  pitch  of  ''8.466  threads  to  25.40001 
millimeters"  (the  metric  equivalent  of  the  Whitworth 
standard  for  one-inch  bolts) ;  it  is  not  conceivable  that 
such  standards  could  continue  in  use  in  specificatioD-s. 
We  should  inevitably  be  forced  to  change  to  integral 
measurements, — ^25  millimeters,  perhaps,  and  8  or  8^^ 
threads.  And  a  similar  condition  would  arise  throagb- 
out  almost  the  entire  range  of  mechanical  construction. 
Every  part  now  standardized  to  decimals  of  an  inch 
would  have  to  be  redesigned  to  commensurable  decimaU 
of  a  centimeter.  Then  the  new  and  old  would  uot 
interchange.  .  .  .  The  years  of  earnest  and  costly  effort 
and  the  millions  of  dollars  spent  to  secure  interchangf- 
ability  and  standardization,  would  be  wrecked  and 
marked  for  the  scrap-heap  by  the  first  compoLiOTT 
legislation  enforcing  the  use  of  the  metric  system  npon 
our  manufacturers.  And  it  would  take  more  than 
fifty  years  of  endless  confusion  and  double^taDdard 
working  to  clear  the  deplorable  and  expensive  wreck- 
age out  of  our  shops. 


INDUSTRIAL   TRAINING    FOR   THE    BLIND. 


A  GREAT  public  meeting  in  New  York  City 
recently  directed  attention  to  the  pitiable 
condition  of  thousands  of  blind  persons  in  this 
country  who  are  asking  only  the  opportunity  to 
work  with  their  hands.  In  the  Outlook  (NTew 
York)  for  May,  Miss  Helen  Keller  sets  forth 
some  of  the  reasons  why  special  efforts  sliould 


A   BLIND  WIHEWOKKER. 

(This  man,  who  was  skilled  at  his  trade  before  blindness 
overtook  him,  is  quite  as  efficient  now  as  when  he  had  his 
sight.    He  has  had  the  advantage  of  thorough  training.) 


be  made  to  train  the  blind  in  useful  occupations 
and  to  direct  them  in  obtaining  employment 

Miss  Keller  points  to  the  import-ant  work 
along  this  line  already  done  in  several  European 
countries  : 

The  ''Saxon  system''  in  Grermany  aids  blind  meo 
and  women  in  their  homes,  secures  raw  material  ^ 
favorable  rates,  and  markets  their  wares.  The  Valen- 
tine Haiiy  Association  in  France,  and  the  associatio&« 
connected  with  the  institutions  for  the  blind  in  Gmi 
Britain,  find  positions  for  capable  blind  pemons  acd 
hold  up  their  hands  until  their  employers  approve  and 
accept  their  work.  The  schools  cooperate.  They  strive 
to  give  their  pupils  a  good  industrial  training,  and  tb«-B 
pass  them  on  to  an  agency  that  will  turn  that  trainiog 
to  practical  account  by  finding  employment  for  it. 

In  London,  which  is  declared  behind  the  times  but 
is  far  ahead  of  us,  6  per  cent,  of  the  blind  are  in  work- 
shops. In  other  English  cities,  13  per  cent,  of  the  blind 
are  employed.  The  chief  industries  open  to  them  are 
many  kinds  of  mat-weaving,  a  few  kinds  of  carpentn 
cordage,  massage,  brush-making,  mattress- maklni;.  »s)d 
the  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  baskets,  from  ores- 
mental  ones  to  heavy  baskets  used  for  bales,  coal,  as^d 
food.  There  is,  moreover,  a  tea  agency  in  London  ib?- 
managers  of  which  are  wholly  or  partially  blind.  Hue- 
dreds  of  blind  agents  sell  ita  teas,  coffees;  and  oocoa? 
all  over  England.  Finally,  85  per  cent,  of  the  gradnai^ 
of  the  Royal  Normal  College  and  Academy  of  3fc^ic 
for  the  Blind  in  London  are  self-supporting. 

What  shall  we  say  when  we  contrast  with  this  t^ 
report  of  the  New  York  Commission  for  the  Bli^ 
which  finds  that  only  1  per  cent,  of  our  si^htleee  «>«£- 
trymen  are  in  workshops?    We  have  delayed  all  ux' 
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long  in  our  work  for  the  adult  blind,  and  the  example 
of  other  countries  is  witness  against  us. 

But  already  the  States  are  roused.  Better  days  for 
the  blind  are  coming.  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
Maine,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  have  turned 
from  their  darkness  of  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  neg- 
lect, and  have  begun  to  help  the  blind  to  help  them- 
selves in  the  darkness  from  which  there  is  no  turning. 
As  soon  as  the  people  know  the  needs  of  the  blind  all 
the  States  must  answer  in  justice  and  generosity  to  a 
cry  that  is  not  for  charity,  but  for  rightful  opportunity. 
We  must  experiment  carefully  and  then  act  with  en- 
ergy. The  little  experiment  station  which  the  Massa- 
chusetts association  opened  two  years  ago  has  already 
shown  what  blind  persons  can  do.  Here  industries  and 
processes  are  tested  with  a  view  to  their  fitness  for 
blind  workers.  In  a  surprisingly  short  time  the  small 
group  of  blind  people  has  acquired  skill  in  making 
beautiful  curtains,  sofa-pillows,  table-covers,  and  rugs, 
and   the  public  has  bought  their  work  because  it  is 


beautiful.  They  also  manufacture  a  mop  invented  by 
a  blind  man  and  made  and  sold  by  the  blind.  If  the 
association  succeeds  in  keeping  its  title  to  the  patent, 
this  mop  will  go  far  toward  giving  the  blind  profitable 
occupation. 

The  general  direction  of  the  work  of  the  Massachu- 
setts association  is  the  right  one  for  other  States  to 
follow  in  their  first  experiments.  The  effort  is  to  find 
three  kinds  of  remunerative  work,— first,  for  those  who 
cannot  leave  their  homes ;  second,  for  those  who  can  do 
best  in  workshops  for  the  blind  ;  and,  third,  for  those 
who  can  learn  some  process  in  a  factory  for  the  seeing. 
The  people  are  ready  to  help  if  we  show  them  the  way. 
A  prominent  manufacturer  in  Massachusetts  said  that 
if  it  could  be  demonstrated  that  a  blind  man  can  work 
side  by  side  with  the  seeing  the  State  should  insist  that  a 
man  losing  his  sight  be  trained  to  work  in  a  factory  near 
his  home.  No  objection  is  feared  on  the  part  of  seeing 
labor.  There  would  be  only  one  blind  man  to  a  thou- 
sand .seeing  workmen.    And  the  human  heart  is  kind. 


A  CALIFORNIAN'S  VIEW  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO'S  DISASTER. 


THAT  Californians  are  able  to  survey  witli 
calmness  and  serenity  of  spirit  the  havoc 
wrought  in  their  metropolis  on  April  18,  last, 
has  seemed  to  the  people  of  the  East  a  marvelous 
thing.  The  Pacific  coast  has  responded  most 
promptly  and  generously  to  the  appeal  for  suc- 
cor, and  in  no  other  part  of  the  country  has  the 
stricken  city's  determination  to  rise  above  its 
ashes  been  so  confidently  reenforced  and  ac- 
cepted at  its  face  value. 

In  his  magazine,  Out  West  (Los  Angeles), 
Charles  F.  Lummis  shows  that,  bad  as  it  was, 
the  San  Francisco  calamity  was  not  as  serious, 
relatively,  as  some  earlier  disasters  in  American 
history. 

Three  hundred  and  thirty-three  people  (figures  official 
to  date)  died  suddenly  in  San  Francisco  on  that  day. 
As  many  would  have  died  in  the  same  city,  within  a 
few  weeks,  of  "  natural  causes."  About  two  hundred 
and  fifty  million  dollare'  worth  of  property  was  de- 
stroyed. But  many  times  three  hundred  people  will  be 
bom  in  San  Francisco  within  a  year  ;  within  two  years 
as  many  million  dollars'  worth  of  buildings  will  be  re- 
built. They  will  be  better  building*"— and  no  worse 
people.    Nature  may  be  heartless  ;  but  she  is  provident. 

In  property  loss,  Mr.  Lummis  thinks  it  quite 
possible  that  San  Francisco  has  broken  the 
American  record. 

It  is  now  estimated  at  $250,000,000— which  is  40  per 
cent,  more  than  the  banner  Chicago  fire  of  1871,  and 
more  than  three  times  the  financial  loss  of  the  Boston 
fire  of  18?2. 

But  in  loss  of  human  life  it  ranks  far  down  the  list, 
even  in  the  United  States.  If  we  attribute  all  the  mor- 
tality to  earthquake,  it  would  still  rank  lower  than 
fiftieth  among  historic  catastrophes  of  this  one  kind. 
In  the  Incomplete  list  of  great  seismic  killings,  one 


thousand  is  a  low  figure ;  that  of  Lisbon,  with  55,000 
deaths,  perhaps  the  mean. 

One  theater  burned  in  Chicago  on  the  13th  of  De- 
cember, 1908,  and  slaughtered  twice  as  many  people  as 
perished  in  San  Francisco  (exactly  572).  One  little  ex- 
cursion steamboat  in  New  York,  on  the  10th  of  June, 
1904,  sacrificed  more  than  three  times  as  many  lives 
(exactly  1,020).  Several  single  railroad  accidents  in  the 
United  States  have  equaled  the  mortality  of  the  San 
Francisco  cataclysm. 

The  devastation  of  San  Francisco  was  about  10  per 
cent,  earthquake  and  90  per  cent.  fire.  The  best  esti- 
mates now  obtainable  indicate  that  the  fire  was  caused 
by  the  crossing  of  electric  wires.  The  blowing  down  or 
falling  of  a  single  building  in  any  American  city  might 
cause  an  equal  damage,  if  the  city  were  large  enough 
to  afford  so  much  food  for  flames.  September  8,  1900, 
the  city  of  Galveston,  Texas,  was  visited  by  hurricane. 
In  five  hours,  six  thousand  lives  were  lost,  out  of  37,000 
inhabitants.  If  the  same  atmospheric  disaster  had  hap- 
pened to  New  York,  on  the  same  side  of  the  continent, 
and  if  the  loss  of  life  and  property  had  been  in  the  same 
proportion,  it  would  have  cost  600,000  lives  and  a  billion 
dollars*  worth  of  property.  Thus  far  in  the  history  of 
the  United  States,  every  great  disaster  has  occurred  on 
the  Atlantic  coast ;  the  sorrow  of  San  Francisco  is  the 
first  crushing  calamity  of  any  sort  that  has  ever  touched 
the  Far  West. 

As  to  earthquakes.  North  America  has  never  known 
but  one  of  **the  first  n>agnitude*'  in  the  terminology  of 
science.  This  occurred  December  16, 1811,  in  the  central 
Mississippi  basin,— about  the  geographic  center  of  this 
continent.  It  lasted  fifty-four  days.  No  loss  of  life 
was  recorded,  as  the  region  was  thinly  settled.  Had  the 
same  convulsion  occurred  in  New  York,  probably  not  a 
soul  would  have  escaped.  Square  miles  of 'the  earth's 
surface  dropped  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet.  This  was  the 
only  earthquake  in  North  America  comparable  with  the 
historic  ones  which  have  made  the  temblor  a  name  of 
terror.  Every  other  earthquake  within  our  national 
boundaries,  including  the  recent  one  in  San  Francisco, 
has  been  of  not  higher  than  the  third  mfumitude.  The 
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Charleston,  S.  C,  quake  (August  81,  1886)  was  of  the 
same  third  class— and,  in  proportion  to  population,  was 
far  more  disastrous  than  that  in  San  Francisco.  Seven- 
eighths  of  the  buildings  of  Charleston  were  rendere<l 
unhabitable  ;  eight  million  dollars'  worth  of  property 
was  destroyed  ;  96  persons  were  killed.  In  loss  of  life 
this  is  more  than  double  the  ratio  of  San  Francisco. 
Charleston  had  at  the  time  of  its  earthquake  less  than 
one-eighth  the  present  population  of  San  Francisco. 

In  October,  1871,  the  switch  of  a  cow's  tail  caused  the 
Chicago  fire.  This  cost  over  200  lives,  17,500  buildings, 
and  $200,000,000  property  loss.  At  this  time,  Chicago 
had  a  population  of  300,000,  or  less  than  three-quarters 
that  of  San  Francisco  at  the  present  date. 

The  loss,  both  of  property  and  of  life,  was 
therefore  greater  proportionally  in  Chicago  than 
in  San  Francisco. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  San  Francisco 
lias  been  "wiped  out"  by  fire. 

The  "  First  Great  Fire  "  was  December  24, 1849.  Loss 
$1,000,000— in  a  town  about  a  year  old  1  The  "Second 
Great  Fire  "  was  May  4,  ia50 ;  loss  about  $4,000,000.  The 
"Third  Great- Fire"  was  June  14,  1850;  loss  about 
$4,000,000.  The  "  Fourth  Great  Fire  "  was  September  17, 
1850 ;  loss  half  a  million  dollars.  This  was  doing  pretty 
well  for  one  year ;  but  worse  than  all  of  them  put  to- 
gether was  the  "  Fifth  Great  Fire"— that  of  May  4, 1851. 
The  loss  was  about  $12,000,000.  As  if  this  were  not 
enough,  there  came,  on  the  22d  of  June,  1851,  the  *^  Sixth 
Great  Fire,"  in  which  the  destruction  of  property  was 


nearly  $8,000,000.     No   other   city  iu  the  world   ever 
suffered  a  comparable  loss  by  conflagration. 

As  Mr.  Lummis  views  it,  the  calamity,  sad  as 
it  was,  has  proved  to  be  worth  all  it  cost.  It 
afforded  a  splendid  demonstration  of  the  resili- 
ency of  the  American  spirit. 

When  Chicago  burned  with  a  loss  of  two  hundred 
million  dollars  and  two  hundred  lives,  there  was  a  splen- 
did response  from  the  civilized  world.  The  contribu- 
tions amounted  to  $7,000,000— and  San  Francisco,  by  the 
way,  gave  its  large  share.  Already  more  than  $8,000,000 
has  been  raised  for  San  Francisco  in  its  affliction.  Amid 
all  our  money-making  obsession,  amid  all  the  artificial 
excitation  of  amusement  which  goes  with  a  commercial 
age,  a  shock  like  this  brings  us  all  back  to  human  na- 
ture. It  was  beautiful  to  read  of  the  swift  response  of 
Boston  and  New  York  and  the  whole  East  to  the  un- 
spoken need  of  the  city  by  the  Golden  Gate.  It  was 
beautiful  to  see  in  the  nearest  large  population,  which 
is  Los  Angeles,  the  dropping  of  business  to  organize 
material  relief— to  see  the  busiest  men  neglecting  their 
banks  and  stores,  and  working  like  navvies  to  put 
money,  food,  and  clothing  into  San  Francisco.  But 
finest  of  all  it  was  to  see  the  San  Franciscans — the  dis- 
tinctions of  money  and  of  class  all  forgotten,  the  artifices 
of  civilization  laid  aside,  and  a  great  community  on 
a  common  footing,  cooking  by  the  curbstone,  smiling 
over  the  ashes  of  their  business  and  their  homes,  and 
planning  with  unshaken  heart  for  a  better  to-mor- 
row. Between  two  days,  the  Heroic  Age  came  bftck 
to  California. 


AN  ENGLISH   PLAN  TO  TAX  THE  UNEARNED  INCREMENT. 


TO  answer  the  familiar  cry,  *'  Where's  the 
money  to  come  from  ?  "  which  meets  every 
project  for  extensive  expenditure,  Mr.  A.  Hook 
writes  on  the  problem  of  the  unearned  incre- 
ment in  the  Economic  Review,  He  finds  that  a 
non- retrospective  taxation  of  the  unearned  incre- 
ment would  be  of  little  value.  He  therefore  ad- 
vocates a  retrospective  system,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing concrete  instances  may  be  quoted  : 

Case  1.— A.  purchased  land  in  1905  for  £1,000.  Pres- 
ent value,  £1,000.  Unearned  increment  (till  the  next 
periodic  revaluation),  nil. 

Case  2.— B.  purchased  land  in  1870  for  £500.  Present 
value  per  assessment,  £1,000.  Unearned  increment, 
£500— the  basis  of  the  tax  chargeable  till  the  next 
valuation. 

Case  3.— C.  possesses  land  valued  now  at  £1,000.  He 
received  it  by  bequest  from  his  father.  It  has  not 
changed  hands  by  purchase  within  the  past  fifty  years. 
Original  value  for  the  purpose  of  taxation,  £500.  Un- 
earned increment,  i:500— the  basis  of  the  tax  chargeable 
till  the  next  valuation. 

The  method  of  valuation  which  he  suggests  is 
that  of  twenty  years'  purchase  of  the  gross  as- 
sessment under  Schedule  A  (income  tax).  Mul- 
tiplying the  rent  paid  by  20  and  subtracting  the 


cost  of  buildings,  he  arrives  at  tlie  site  yalue. 
Applying  the  same  method  twenty  years  after* 
ward,  he  arrives  at  the  then  site  value.  The 
difference  between  the  site  values  at  the  aariler 
and  the  later  period  constitutes  the  unearBed 
increment.  He  would  exempt  agricoltaral  Iaiid« 
owing  to  its  steady  decrease  in  value,  and  would 
deal  only  with  urban  land.  He  puts  the  lotel 
value  of  urban  land  at  present  at  £2,700yOO%OM 
($13,500,000,000).  One-third,  or  £900,0ra^jtM 
($4,500,000,000),  of  this  value  he  reckMa*«SI 
not  have  changed  hands  during  the  latt  Mtjr 
years.  One-half  of  this  present  value  he  IHRild 
regard  as  original  value  ;  the  other  half  he  wmIiIiI 
put  down  as  unearned  increment,  which  ai',Ittd^ 
in  the  pound  would  yield  a  revenue  of  £4.500^Mt 
($22,500,000).  For  the  remaining  two-thiidi, 
£1,800,000,000,  he  reckons  the  average  peribd 
since  the  last  purchase  as  twenty  years,  and  the 
original  value  in  1885  as  £1,200,000,000.  This 
yields  an  unearned  increment  of  £600,000,000  : 
at  2|d.  in  the  pound  this  would  yield  a  revenue 
of  £6,000,000  ($30,000,000).  The  toUl  proceeds 
of  the  tax  would  be  £10,500,000  ($52,500,000) 
during  the  first  quinquennium. 
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FREE  MEALS  FOR  SCHOOL  CHILDREN. 


THE  question  of  provicHng  meals  for  chil- 
dren at  public  schools,  which  is  now  a 
matter  of  investigation  in  New  York  City,  has 
emerged  from  the  academic  stage  in  England 
and  is  under  debate  in  Parliament.  Sir  C.  A. 
Elliott,  writing  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  (Lon- 
don) for  May,  on  the  <*Cantines  Scolaires  "  of 
Paris,  challenges  the  statement  that  the  French 
system  had  been  adopted  for  many  years  and 
had  worked  exceedingly  well.    This  writer  says  : 

I  hope  to  be  able  to  show  that  though  the  "can tine" 
system  has  been  effective  in  supplying  good  and  cheap 
meals  to  children  in  a  rather  indiscriminate  way,  it  has 
brought  in  its  train  the  grave  evils  of  extravagant  ex- 
penditure of  public  money  and  a  lowering  of  the  stand- 
ard of  parental  responsibility,  and  that  the  adoption 
of  any  similar  system  in  London  would  be  a  serious 
disaster. 

ITie  system  began  as  a  purely  voluntary  ar. 
rangement  in   1849,  was  recognized  by  law  in 


1867,  but  did  not  receive  tlie  municipal  subven- 
tion until  1879.  The  writer  shows  how  the  mu- 
nicipal subvention  grew : 

In  1880  the  ratio  was  33  per  cent. ;  in  1886  it  was  87 
per  cent. ;  in  1888  it  was  43  per  cent.  In  1902  it  had 
grown  to  56  per  cent.,  and  in  1898  to  63  per  cent.,  thus 
exactly  reversing  the  proportion  at  starting,  when  free 
meals  were  one-third  of  the  whole,  whereas  now  they 
were  two-  thirds.  Meanwhile,  the  total  number  of  meals 
was  growing  with  alarming  rapidity.  In  1888  they  had 
been,  in  round  numbers,  4,660,000,  and  in  1888  5,640,000. 
In  1893  the  total  had  risen  to  6,970,000,  and  in  1898  to 
9,230,000 ;  that  is,  they  had  doubled  in  twelve  years. 
The  municipal  subvention  rose  at  a  corresponding  rate 
from  480,000  francs  in  1880  to  600,000  in  1890,  and  to  1,017,- 
000  in  1899. 

To  sum  up  the  financial  position  in  a  few  round  fig- 
ures: The  "cantines"cost,  on  an  average  during  the 
last  five  years,  a  little  under  1,400,000  francs,  and  they 
distributed  rather  over  10,000,000  meals,  costing,  on  an 
average,  13  centimes  each.  Of  these,  two-thirds  were 
free  and  one-third  paid  for.  To  meet  this  expenditure 
of  nearly  1,400,000  francs,  they  received  1,000,000  (or 


THE  LOin)ON  COUNTY  COUHCIL  AND  rTS  EDUCATION  POLICY.— FEEDING  THE  CHILDREN. 

(This  pictnre  shows  how  the  question  of  feeding  school  children,  which  has  Just  been  raised  in  Parliament,  has  been 
tackled  at  Cable  Street  School.  Whitechapel.  The  London  County  Council  has  utilized  fifteen  of  its  two  hundred 
cookery  centers  for  the  preparation  and  distribution  of  meals  to  children.  At  Cable  Street  School  only  ono  penny 
[two  cenU]  a  head  is  charged.) 
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£40,000)  from  the  Municipal  Council,  360,000  from  pay- 
ments for  meals,  and  about  25,000  (or  £1,000)  from  the 
voluntary  funds  held  by  the  Caisses. 

The  increase  is  almost  entirely  in  the  free 
meals.  Taking  Mr.  Blair's  estimate  that  150,000 
children  need  today,  in  London,  to  be  fed  on 
every  school  day  throughout  the  year  at  a  cost 
of  2|d.  (5  cents)  per  meal,  involving  an  expendi- 
ture of  over  £3,000  ($15,000),  the  writer  asks, 
Will  it  stop  there  ? 


The  knowledge  that  the  cost  comes  out  of  the  T9Xf^ 
will  enormously  increase  the  number  of  applicants, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  whom  will  claim  that  as  they 
contribute  to  the  rates  they  have  a  right  to  share  in  any 
expenditure  which  is  derived  therefrom.  Inquiry  into 
the  reality  of  distress,  being  made  in  secret,  will  nece^^ 
sarily  be  superficial  and  inefficient.  To  save  parents 
from  the  shame  of  confessing  poverty,  the  check  of 
shame  at  being  convicted  of  making  fraudulent  claims 
for  relief  will  be  abandoned.  A  prospect  of  ever-in- 
creasing expenditure,  pauperization,  and  destruction  of 
parental  responsibility  lies  before  us. 


THE  MUCH-DISCUSSED  BRITISH  EDUCATION  BILL. 


ALL  Great  Britain,  it  may  be  safely  said,  has 
been  stirred  to  its  innermost  being  by  the 
discussion  over  the  new  national  education  bill 
of  the  Liberal  government,  offered  by  Mr.  Bir- 
rell,  Minister  of  Education.  Elsewhere  this 
month  we  consider  tlie  provisions  of  this  measure. 
The  English  magazines  and  reviews  are  full  of 
argumentative  articles  on  the  subject. 

The  Nineteenth  Century  opens  with  a  sym- 
posium for  and  against  the  bill.  The  Archbishop 
of  Westminster  pronounces  it  to  be  no  solution 
of  the  educational  difficulty.  Even  if  passed,  it 
will  give  rise  to  fierce  local  contests  all  over  the 
country,  leading  eventually  to  a  fresh  appeal  to 
Parliament.  He  says  that  Mr.  Birrell  is  evident- 
ly most  anxious  to  maintain  religious  influence 
in  public  elementary  schools.  He  has,  however, 
made  the  teaching  of  fundamental  Protestantism 


OUT  OF  THE  FRYING-PAN  INTO  THE  FIRE. 

Onco  upon  a  time  an  Episcopal  sole,  finding  itself  in  a 
frying-pan,  objected  to  the  heat.  '*  You  had  better  stay  quiet- 
ly where  you  are,"  said  the  cook ;  "  you  might  go  farther  and 
fare  worse."  But  the  sole  still  objected,  and.  Jumping  from 
the  frying-pan,  fell  into  the  fire  and  was  no  use  for  anything 
ever  after. 

From  the  Westminster  Oazctte  (London). 


a  permanent  public  charge.  But  to  this  many 
object,  because 

in  their  eyes  this  "simple  Bible  teaching"  of  the  kind 
proposed  errs,  not  merely  by  defect,  but  liecause  it  is  in 
direct  opposition  to  what  they  regard  as  the  fundamental 
principle  of  Christianity, — namely,  the  existence  in  the 
world  of  an  authority  appointed  by  Christ  himself  to 
teach  fn  his  name.  While  the  Protestant  conscience  is 
to  be  satisfied  at  the  public  expense,  the  non-Protestant 
conscience  is  to  receive  no  such  satisfaction  unless  its 
possessors  are  willing  to  pay  for  it.  This  is  the  essential 
injustice  of  the  bill,  in  that  it  sets  up  two  standards  of 
appreciation,  and  makes  men  suffer — in  their  purse,  at 
least — for  their  conscientious  religious  convictions. 

Dr.  Bourne  ne.xt  asks  how  far  tlie  bill  will 
meet  tlie  needs  of  the  Established  Church.  He 
says  it  is  very  difficult  f(jr  an  outsider,  in  the 
presence  of  op[)osit(^  o])ini()ns  expressed  by  En^- 
lisli  cliurchmen,  to  jud^e  the  real  position.  The 
position  of  the  Catholic  Church,  he  says,  is  ch  ar. 
whether  Catholics  be  Tory,  Liberal,  or  NationaasL 

Although  we  desire  no  quarrel  with  any  one,  we  hit 
prepared,  to  resist  in  every  legitimate  way  all  attempts 
to  deprive  us  of  the  right  of  our  Catholic  parents  to 
have  their  children  educate<l  in  the  elementary  school.* 
of  the  country  in  accordance  with  their  conscientious 
religious  convictions.  We  give  Mr.  Birrell  credit  for 
the  best  possible  intentions,  and  we  readily  believe  that 
he  has  endeavored  to  give  consideration  to  our  clairoiv 
but  he  would  surely  admit  that  the  facilities  which  be 
proposes  are  hopelessly  iiia<lequate,  an<i  that  if  he  can 
find  justification  for  them,  it  is  on  grounds,  not  of 
justice,  but  solely  of  political  expediency. 

Lord  Halifax  is  more  vigorous  in  his  lan- 
guage.    He  says  : 

The  bill  is  in  fact  a  measure  for  the  establishmeni. 
on  the  ruins  of  all  the  schools  belonging  to  the  Church  of 
England  and  to  the  Roman  Catholic  body,  and  on  tbo* 
of  many  of  the  schools  built  by  the  Wesleyans,  of  nu^ 
nomi national  religion  to  the  exclusion  of  any  other.  . .  - 
To  insist  on  undenominational  Christianity,  or  fm- 
damental  Christianity,  which  is  another  name  for  tb^ 
same  thing,  as  a  substitute  for  the  Christianity  of  th? 
creeds  is  all  the  same  as  if  a  man  were  trying  to  estab- 
lish a  zoological  garden,  and  at  the  same  time  to  Uy  do''^ 
the  principle  that  no  particular  animal,  such  as  a  ti^ 
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or  an  elephant,  was  to  be  accepted,  but  only  a  fnnda- 
nieotal  mammaL  Fundamental  Christianity  has  as 
little  existence  as  a  fundamental  mammal,  and  we  re- 
fuse to  be  deceived  by  it.  "We  are  not  prepared  to  see 
the  definite  Christianity  of  the  creeds  banished  from 
the  land.  We  are  not  prepared  to  see  our  trust  deeds 
torn  up,  the  property  we  have  devoted  to  the  spread  of 
Christ's  religion  confiscated.  We  do  not  intend  to  allow 
the  decisions  of  the  law  courts  to  be  overridden  by  the 
commission  to  be  appointed  under  the  bill,  to  investi- 
gHte  into  and  to  override  the  trusts  upon  which  our 
Kchools  are  held.  We  shall  not  surrender  our  schools, 
nor  shall  we  be  deterred  from  resisting  the  Board  of 
Edacation,  armed  though  it  be,  under  the  bill,  with  the 
power  of  procuring  the  imprisonment  of  those  who  dis- 
regard its  orders. 

"BILL   OB    PURE    SECULARISM." 

Mr.  Herbert  Paul  believes  that  there  are  now 
only  two  alternatives  for  England,— the  bill  or 
secularism  pure  and  simple.     He  says  : 

The  old  denominational  system  is  dead  and  buried. 
It  committed  suicide  when  it  laid  hands  on  the  rates  in 
1902.  For  the  sake  of  a  little  money,  the  bishops,  who 
Are  now  grumbling,  sold  the  pas.s,  and  let  the  enemy  in. 
It  is  too  late  for  them  to  complain  now. 

He  affirms  bis  strong  belief  that  there  is  no 
tlanger  from  purely  secular  teaching  in  English 
schools. 

Some  High  Church  men  would  prefer  it  to  what  they 
sueeriugly  call  ^^undenominationalism."  But  the  good 
sense  of  the  English  people  will  not  have  it.  Church- 
men and  Nonconformists  would  unite  to  turn  out  any 
government  that  proposed  the  exclusion  of  the  Bible 
from  the  schools.  Mr.  Forster  felt  that  in  1870,  and 
Mr.  Birrell,  I  doubt  not,  feels  it  now.  Angry  dispu- 
tants on  both  sides  prophesy  that  if  the  opposite  policy 
to  their  own  be  adopted  secularism  must  ensue.  I  do 
not  believe  them.  The  obstacle  to  secularism  is  the  im- 
pregnable obstacle  of  the  English  people. 

BhickwoocCs  Magazine  is  not  pleased  with  the 
I'ill  or  with  Mr.  Birrell.     The  country,  it  thinks, 
will  speak  its  mind  pretty  freely  on  the  corrupt 
and  unprincipled  bargain  between  the  govern- 
ment  and   the    Nonconformists,  to  which    this 
measure  is  due.     "  It  is  the  most  nefarious  po- 
iitical  transaction  since  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne." 
Mr.    Philip  Morell,   M.P.,   in  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tary    Quarterly,  appeals  to  laymen  to  recognize 
accomplished  facts.     The  general  election  has  in- 
disputably decided  that  denominational  control 
of  elementary  schools,  and  with  it  religious  tests 
fur  teachers,  will  have  to  go.     Mr.  Morell  says, 
in  effect,  there  are  only  three  alternatives, — (1) 
**  right  of  entry,"  (2)  simple  biblical  teaching  by 
the  teacher,  (3)  a  secular  system.^    He  pleads 
for  the  second.     If  it  is  rejected,  he  says,  "  the 
demand  for  a  complete   secularization   of   the 
schools  will  become  irresistible."     He  says  that 
almost  all  the  Labor  members  favor  this  solu- 
tion.      Mr.  Morell  seems  to  forget  that  the  so- 


called  secular  policy  of  the  Labor  members  does 
not  exclude  the  Bible  from  the  schools. 

THE    SECULAR   SOLUTION. 

The  Independent  Review  thinks  that  Mr.  Bir- 
rell's  education  bill  will  come  to  be  regarded  as 
**  a  courageous  and  fair-minded  attempt  to  settle 
the  difficult  problem  of  religious  education."  Mr. 
J.  M.  Robertson  advises  *'  the  secular  solution." 
He  believes  that  Nonconformists  would  be  in  a 
stronger  position  as  against  Anglican  encroach- 
ment if  they  consented  **to  the  just  course  of 
making  the  ordinary  schools  entirely  secular."  If 
the  bill  is  passed  as  it  stands, 

the  Church,  with  its  foot  inside  the  door,  will  go  on 
pushing,  and  all  the  while  the  Nonconformists  stand 
committed  to  the  principle  which  concedes  the  essentials 
of  the  sacerdotalist  claim.  There  is,  in  short,  no  pros- 
pect of  educational  peace  until  all  forms  of  ecclesias- 
tical claim  are  excluded  from  the  State  schools.  .  .  . 
Cannot  thoughtful  religious  people  see  that  the  one 
solution  is  the  leaving  of  religious  teaching  to  religious 
agencies,  and  the  elimination  of  the  problem  from  the 
work  of  the  state  school  f 

CHILDREN    FREE    TO    DROP    RELIGIOUS    INSTRUCTION. 

The  clause  in  the  bill  which  expressly  states 
that  *'the  parent  of  a  child  attending  a  public 
elementary  school  shall  not  be  under  any  obliga- 
tion to  cause  the  child  to  attend  at  the  school- 
house  except  during  the  times  allotted  in  the 
time-table  exclusively  to  secular  instruction  "  is 
exciting  a  very  great  deal  of  attention.  Dr. 
Macnamara  says  (in  the  Nineteenth  Century)  : 

I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  within  ten  years 
it  will  be  found  that  this  clause  has  worked  a  greater 
revolution  in  our  common-school  system  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  educational  legislation  of  the  last  thirty-six 
years  put  together. 

Mr.  D.  C.  Lathbury,  in  the  same  magazine, 
says  : 

I  once  asked  an  eminent  Liberal  educationalist  what 
proportion  of  the  children  he  thought  Would  be  found 
at  the  denominational  lesson  after  the  parents  had 
come  to  understand  that  attendance  at  it  was  purely 
voluntary.  It  would  have  suited  his  purpose  better  to 
say  that  the  numbers  would  not  be  appreciably  reduced, 
but  his  love  of  truth  would  not  permit  this,  and  he  re- 
plied, ''Perhaps  5  per  cent."  In  the  country,  this  esti- 
mate would,  1  think,  be  below  the  mark,  and  every- 
where the  personal  popularity  of  individual  teachers, 
and  the  extent  to  which  the  children  liked  the  lesson, 
would  count  for  a  good  deal.  But  in  towns,  an  addi- 
tional half-hour's  wage  would  be  an  object  to  careful 
parents,  and  the  preference  of  the  children  for  playing 
in  the  streets  would  certainly  weigh  with  careless  ones. 
The  change,  says  Mr  Birrell,  is  only  one  in  name.  At- 
tendance when  the  school  is  opened  has  never  been 
compulsory.  The  clause  only  puts  the  existing  law 
into  words.  But  to  put  a  law  into  words  may  be  much 
more  than  half  the  battle. 
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THE  MOVEMENT  IN  ENGLAND  TOWARD  A  GRADUATED 

INCOME  TAX. 

IN  England  the  reform  of  the  present  tax 
system  in  the  direction  of  lightening  the 
relative  burden  on  small  incomes  has  become  a 
definite  subject  for  debate  through  Mr.  Keir 
Hardie's  proposals  on  behalf  of  the  Labor  party 
in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Mr.  Ernest  E.  Williams  contributes  to  the 
Financial  Reviexo  of  Reviews  (London)  a  paper  on 
Mr.  Hardie's  ''Labor  Budget,"  under  the  mis- 
leading title  ^*An  Impossible  Budget."  For 
though  he  objects  to  certain  conjectures  which 
Mr.  Hardie  has  temerity  enough  to  express  in 
figures,  Mr.  Williams  is  in  hearty  accord  with 
Air.  Hardie's  chief  proposal — a  graduated  in- 
come tax.  It  is  a  proposal  Mr.  Williams  says 
he  has  been  urging  for  years  past,  and  he  re- 
joices to  see  it  taken  up  Vjy  the  leader  of  the 
new  party. 

This  proposal  is  a  vast  improvement  upon  the  pres- 
ent single-tax  method.  However  one  may  respect  the 
rights  of  capital,  one  cannot  resist  the  argument  that 
it  is  unfair  that  a  man  who  has  to  do  actual  work  for 
every  penny  of  income  he  receives  should  be  obliged  to 
hand  over  to  the  state  the  same  proportion  of  income 
as  does  the  man  whose  income  is  derived  from  the  work 
of  others  and  accumulates  while  he  sleeps  or  takes  his 
pleasure. 

A    NEW    KIND    OF    IMPERIAL    '<  PREFERENCE." 

He  would  add  two  improvements.  One  is 
home  and  colonial  preference  in  a  new  form. 
He  says  : 

There  are,  however,  two  directions  (in  addition  to 
the  unduly  burdensome  rate  of  one  shilling  on  personal- 
exertion  incomes)  in  which  Mr.  Hardie's  scheme,  in  my 
humble  view,  falls  short  of  perfection,  and  of  a  per- 
fection which  njay  easily  be  reached.  In  the  first  place, 
why  not  protect  national  and  imperial  industry  by  es- 
tablishing three  rates  of  income  tax, — the  first  and  low- 
est upon  personal-exertion  incomes,  the  second  on  in- 
comes from  hdhie  and  colonial  investments,  the  third 
and  highest  upon  incomes  from  foreign  investments? 
We  are  all  anxious  nowadays  to  stimulate  home  and  im- 
perial industry  in  its  fight  with  foreign  competition. 
Many  of  us  see  the  best  stimulation  in  the  tariff;  but 
whether  as  additional  to  a  tariff  or  alternative  to  it,  sure- 
ly it  would  be  well  to  encourage  industrial  development 
within  our  own  country  and  our  own  empire  by  making 
the  income-tax  burden  lighter  upon  home  and  colonial 
than  upon  foreign  investments.  Even  Mr.  Hardie  and 
his  friends  must  have  sufficient  patriotism  to  desire  the 
development  of  industry  at  home  in  preference  to  foreign 
countries,  and  this  proposal  of  a  lower  income  tax  upon 
home  and  colonial  investments  will  do  somewhat  toward 
the  attainment  of  that  end  without  casting  any  burden 
upon  the  working  classes  or  incurring  the  slightest  risk 
of  increased  cost  of  food  or  the  other  necessaries  of  life. 
Mr.  Hardie  commends  to  us  the  example  of  the  colonies 
in  differentiating  between  personal-exertion  and  invest- 


MR.  KEIR  HARDIB. 


ment  incomes,  and  at  the  end  of  his  article  be  quota 
the  distinction  made  in  Queensland  between  borne  and 
foreign  incomes.  Will  he  not  add  to  his  proposed  divi- 
sion that  which  I  have  suggested  ? 

ANOTHER  PREFERENCE FOB  HARRIED  MKN  ! 

Mr.  Williams  goes  on  to  advance  a  suggestion 
wliich  every  paterfamilias  will  assuredly  wel- 
come. 

The  other  direction  in  which  I  submit  Mr.  Hardie's 
scheme  of  income-tax  reform  needs  extension,  andmorp 
badly  than  that  I  have  just  mentioned,  is  in  the  gimat' 
ing  of  exemptions  to  married  and  family  men.  At 
present-,  if  a  man's  income  is  no  more  than  £160  a  ycsr 
he  pays  no  income  tax ;  and  if  his  income  does  noc  ex- 
ceed £400  a  year  he  is  allowed  an  exemption  of  £160L 
The  object  of  this  exemption  is  to  enable  a  man  tobavf 
untaxed  such  an  income  as  is  deemed  necessary  for  hi^ 
support.  But  how  foolish  to  allow  this  £160  inrortb  of 
support  to  a  single  man  and  no  more  to  a  man  wiUi  a 
wife  and  half-a-dozen  children  !  Obviously,  if  it  co^^ 
£160  to  keep  one  man,  it  must  cost  more  than  £ltt)  c^ 
keep  one  man  plus  one  woman  and  several  children.  A 
married  man  has,  therefore,  a  claim  in  simple  arit^ 
metical  justice  for  an  exemption  in  respect  to  the  nicn- 
bers  of  his  family  whom  he  supports.  And  it  is  a  dais 
which  the  state  should  gladly  recognize.  A  st«te  cts- 
sists  not  in  tracts  of  earth  but  in  hnman  flesh  as^ 
blood.  The  strength  of  a  state  is  measured  by  tV 
numbers  of  men  and  women  composing  it. 

It  is  therefore  the  vital  interest  of  the  stat«  to  m 
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courage  matrimony  and  the  generation  of  children. 
The  pref^nt  practice  of  the  English  state  in  regard  to 
the  income  tax  is  a  deliberate  discouragement.  Though 
a  man  take  upon  himself  the  staters  burden,  and  con- 
tribute to  the  state's  strength  and  existence  by  main- 
taining out  of  his  own  labor  a  wife  and  children — hous- 
ing, feeding,  clothing,  educating  them  without  cost  to 
the  state-rthe  fruit  of  his  labor  is  relentlessly  taxed, 


even  that  part  of  it  which  is  necessity  for  the  pro- 
vision of  the  necessaries  and  modest  decencies  of  his 
family's  life.  I  propose  that  in  any  scheme  of  income- 
tax  reform  every  citizen  shall  be  allowed  the  existing 
£160  of  exemption  as  representing  his  own  necessities, 
£100  for  his  wife,  and  £50  for  each  of  his  children. 
Surely  Mr.  Hardie  will  see  the  wisdom  of  incorporating 
this  reform  in  his  income-tax  proposals? 


POLITICAL  NEURASTHENIA  IN  RUSSIA. 


A  KEEN  analysis  of  the  present  situation  of 
Russia,  during  the  first  days  of  the  Duma, 
is  contributed  to  the  National  Review  by  its  spe- 
cial commissioner  in  the  Czar's  empire.  Russia, 
says  this  writer,  is  a  neurasthenic  nation. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  Russian  people 
is  no  longer  physically  normal.  No  sane  person  can 
peruse  the  daily  papers  without  seeing  that  those  Rus- 
sian specialists  are  right  who  diagnose  the  Russian  na- 
tion's disease  as  political  neurasthenia.  The  symptoms 
are  the  mania  of  persecution,  hallucinations,  illusions, 
abnormal  acts,  including  crimes  against  the  person  and 
property,  and  suicide. 

Daring  crime  has  a  fascination  for  Russian  society, 
such  as  the  story  of  buccaneers'  gory  deeds  has  for  boys. 
When  the  Moscow  Mutual  Credit  Bank  was  pillaged 
and  nearly  a  million  rubles  taken  out  in  broad  day- 
light, educated  people  expressed  sympathy  or  approval. 
Crime  against  property  and  person  is  rife.  Revolution- 
ary housebreaking  and  assassination  are  spreading 
throughout  the  land,  and  the  principal  criminals  are 
members  of  the  rising  generation,  who  have  boycot- 
ted schools,  technical  institutions,  and  universities. 

THE    MADNESS    OP   A    PEOPLE. 

Oppression  drives  even  wise  men  mad,  and 
the  Russians  are  not  all  wise.  The  Nationars 
special  correspondent  says  : 

The  Liberals,  while  burning  with  zeal  to  save  Rus- 
sia, put  super-Slavonic  energy  into  their  endeavors  to 
beat  the  government  politically  by  ruining  the  nation 
financially.  They  would  baffle  Shipov's  efforts  to  get 
money  to  pay  off  old  debts  even  though  the  nation's 
credit  and  industry  should  suffer,  the  Russian  work- 
man famish,  the  peasant  starve,  and  sorely  needed  re- 
forms become  impracticable.  They  are  sadly  wanting 
in  political  common  sense.  The  first  consequence  of 
the  Liberals'  success  in  hindering  the  loan  would  have 
been  to  deprive  the  wretched  letter-carriers,  country 
schoolmasters,  and  other  zemsky  servants  of  their 
wages,  which  are  already  overdue.  Then  would  have 
come  the  turn  of  that  numerous  section  which  depends 
for  its  livelihood  upon  the  briskness  of  industry,  where- 
as the  government  would  not  suffer  at  all. 

Imprisonment  has  lost  its  terrors,  for  the 
prisons  have  become  centers  of  revolutionary 
propaganda. 

Men  go  there  with  the  eagerness  of  early  martyrs 
and  without  apprehension.  They  can  often  carry  on 
their  old  business  there.    The  jail  of  Sevastopol  is  an 


apt  illustration.  It  was  crowded  with  prisoners,  many 
of  whom  were  **  politicals."  Some  of  these  were  charged 
with  distributing  revolutionary  pamphlets,  others  with 
possessing  secret  printing-presses,  a  third  lot  with  con- 
spiring to  overthrow  the  monarchy,  and  several  were 
not  accused  of  anything  at  all,  but  were  there  because 
the  authorities  thought  it  good  for  somebody  that  they 
should  be  nowhere  else.  These  men,  then,  by  way  of 
continuing  in  confinement  the  business  at  which  they 
had  been  working  outside,  issued  a  revolutionary  news- 
paper. The  Bomby  which  was  written,  set  up,  printed, 
and  published  in  the  prison  by  the  inmates. 

THE    PROSPECTS   OF    THE    DUMA. 

This  writer  thinks  that  whatever  power  the 
Czar  may  delegate  to  his  people  will  be  wielded 
by  the  Constitutional  Democratic  party,  which 
will  be  in  a  majority  in  the  Duma. 

The  first  duty  of  the  first  Duma — as  it  appears  to  out- 
siders—is to  strengthen  the  hold  of  parliamentary  insti- 
tutions on  the  country,  and  that  can  be  accomplished 
only  by  the  exercise  of  moderation  bordering  upon  sacri- 
fice and  wisdom. 

But  the  Constitutional  Democrats  are  pledged 
to  extreme  forms  which  the  government  cannot 
possibly  accept. 

The  heavy  bills  which  the  Democratic  party  gave 
will  fall  due  and  must  be  honored.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  party  of  the  Czar  will  have  freed  itself  from  the 


THE  WORK  or  THE  DUMA. 


They  are  so  anxious  to  begin  the  dance  that  they  are 
coming  In  from  everywhere,  although  the  house  is  stili 
being  moved.— From  KladderadaUch  ^ByHn)/^  ^^  ^^ ,  ^ 
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embarrassing  presence  of  Count  Witte,  whom  it  regards 
as  the  criminal  creator  of  the  Duma.  Some  of  the  new 
ministers  may  then  be  taken  from  the  moderate  Lib- 
eral party, — no  Constitutional  Democrat  is  likely  to  be 
chosen,— but  unless  the  Czar  changes  his  mind  between 
this  and  then  he  will  not  part  with  Durnovo,  in  whom 
he  places  implicit  confidence.  Ministers  will  probably 
not  even  make  long  speeches  in  the  Duma,  although 


there  will  be  no  goTemment 
party  in  the  chamber  to  reliere 
them  of  the  duty.  They  will  set 
on  the  Council  of  the  Empire 
to  do  it,  and  while  upper  aod 
lower  chambers  are  thus  waging 
a  bitter  conflict  with  each  otber 
the  cabinet  will  look  on  pleasant- 
ly as  the  tertium  Qaudem, 
What  will  happen  after  that  no 
one  can  guess.  But  I  rentiire  to 
doubt  whether  the  first  Dania 
will  do  any  serious  leglUatiTe 
work.  We  may  expect  beantifnl 
phrases  and  expressive  humani- 
tarian principles,  bat  few  bosi- 
ne&s-like  proposals.  In  the  most 
favorable  supposition,  then,  I 
venture  to  think  that  the  com- 
ing Duma  will  meet  and  sepa- 
rate without  having  added  manj 
beneficent  laws  to  the  Russian  statute  book  or  having 
materially  helped  to  tranquillize  public  excitement  It 
will  be  an  apt  illustration  of  the  national  proverb: 
**  The  first  pancake  is  a  failure.'^ 

All  of  these  strictures  may  be  justified,  but 
the  opening  sessions  of  the  Duma  have  certainly 
not  confirmed  them. 


HOW  THE  RUSSIAN  LABOR  UNIONS  PUT  DOWN  CIVIL  WAR 

IN  THE  CAUCASUS. 


THE  Dioody  conflicts  between  Tatars  and 
Armenians  throughout  the  entire  region 
of  the  Caucasus  have  formed,  perhaps,  the  most 
terrible  destructive  chapter  in  the  present  Rus- 
sian revolutionary  period.  This  chapter  would 
have  been  even  more  sanguinary  and  destructive 
had  it  not  been  for  the  labor  organizations,  which 
stood  for  law  and  order  against  the  warring  races 
and  the  local  representatives  from  St.  Peters- 
burg as  well.  This  new  phase  of  the  political 
activity  of  the  Russian  proletariat  is  discussed 
by  the  editor  of  the  Obrazovanie.  Through  all 
the  terrible  riots,  during  last  winter,  in  Tiflis  and 
Baku,  says  the  writer,  while  the  police  and  gov- 
erning officials  encouraged  the  growth  of  racial 
hatred,  the  workingmen's  societies  did  their  best 
to  quiet  these  fierce  passions,  and  they  succeeded. 
The  troubles  really  began  in  the  town  of 
Yelisavetpol  ( Elizabeth pol).  The  Social  Demo- 
cratic propaganda  among  the  Mohammedan  la- 
borers in  this  town  became  prominent  early  in 
October,  even  before  the  famous  manifesto  of  the 
30th  of  that  month.  It  is  unnecessary  to  go  into 
the  details  of  the  efforts  made  by  the  local 
authorities  to  set  Tatars  and  Armenians  at  each 
other*s  throats.  With  the  exposure  of  the  bodies 
of  ♦""^Tatars  murdered  by  unknown  peasants, 


on  November  18,  in  the  public  squares  of  the 
city,  and  the  riots  of  Mohammedans  against  the 
Armenians,  a  reign  of  murder  began  and  con- 
tinued for  several  days,  claiming  more  than  od«i! 
hundred  victims.  The  workingmen's  assocu 
tions,  however,  at  once  organized  a  corps  of  de^ 
fenders,  which  guarded  the  railroad  stations  and 
the  entrance  to  the  Armenian  sections  of  the 
town.  This  action  is  estimated  to  have  saved 
nearly  a  thousand  lives.  The  news  from  Yeli 
savetpol  aroused  the  fanatical  population  of  Tiflis. 

Having  learned  from  the  bitter  experience  of  other 
cities  that  no  reliance  whatsoever  could  be  pUioed  on 
the  police  or  the  military  for  the  prenervation  of  life  cs 
public  order,  the  inhabitants  of  Tiflis,  in  several  masF- 
meetings,  emphatically  declared  in  favor  of  intmstlngr 
the  care  and  administration  of  the  city  to  the  peopk 
themselves.  Representations  to  this  effect  were  made 
at  once  to  the  vicegerent  of  the  Caucasus,  Prince  Vo- 
rontzov-Dash  kov. 

The  vicegerent  was  fearful.  He  himself  was 
actually  in  favor  of  organizing  a  citizens'  de^ 
fense  committee.  He  did  order  the  distribntios 
of  one  thousand  rifles  among  the  members  v^f 
the  Social  Democratic  *  organizations,  and  Iit^ 
hundred    of    these   were   actually    distribat^ 

The  police  and  military,  1}owp^^,,^ci|^§[nnQed  i 
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threfttening  attitude  and  demanded  the  disarm- 
ing of  the  Social  Democrats.     The  vicegerent 
then  ordered  that  no  more  rifles  be  distributed. 
The  firm,  courageous  attitude  of  the  labor  or- 
ganization, however,  had  already  had  its  influ- 
ence on  the  Tatars.     Late  in    November,   the 
various  Armenian   and   Mohammedan  political 
organizations   formally  decided   to   patrol    the 
agitated  districts  and  to  suppress  rigorously  all 
robbery  and  outrage.     This  decision  was  imme- 
diately carried  into  effect, — not,  however,  with- 
out most  determined  opposition  on  the  part  of 
the  police  and  the  military.     This  incident,  in 
which  the  proletariat  and  the  revolutionary  or- 
ganizations  acted  as  guardians  of  the   public 
peace,  is  highly  significant  of  Russian  social  and 
political  conditions,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  even  with  the  higher  authorities  in  sympa- 
thy with    the  workingmen's   organizations  the 
local  p>olice  and  military  were  in  bitter  and  con- 
stant opposition  to  the  enforcement  of  order  by 
the  people  thpm  selves. 

In  Baku,  the  triumph  of  the  labor  organiza- 
tions was  even  more  conclusive  and  dramatic. 
On  November  26,  two  drunken  Tatars  raised  a 
riot  by  shooting  in  the  streets.  Within  twenty- 
four  hours,  however,  all  the  law-abiding  men  of 
the  town,  under  the  guidance  of  the  labor  or- 
ganization, started  a  procession,  including  twelve 
thousand  workingmen,  carrying  white  flags.  The 
labor  leaders  marched  through  the  affected  dis- 
tricts, and  addressed  the  workingmen,  urging 
them  back  to  law  and  order  in  vigorous  speeches, 
in  the  course  of  which  one  orator  said  :  **  This  is 
our  business  and  your  business.  Only  we,  men 
of  labor  and  struggle,  can  bring  an  end  to  tlie 
fratricidal  conflict  which  has  abased  us  all  to  the 
rank  of  wild  beasts  and  has  dragged  us  back- 


ward two  thousand  years."  After  the  proces- 
sion, a  great  mass-meeting  was  held,  in  which 
the  municipal  authorities  participated,  and  the 
"sense  of  the  meeting"  was  unanimously  that 
the  preservation  of  public  peace  should  be  in- 
trusted to  the  workingmen  organized  by  the 
Social  Democrats. 

All  this  time  the  Russian  administration,  with 
unusual  wisdom  and  discretion,  refrained  from 
interfering,  and  the  public  life  of  the  community 
was  guided  by  the  council  of  labor  delegates  and 
the  committee  of  the  Social  Democratic  organi- 
zations. 

Both  in  Tiflis  and  Baku,  the  labor  organizations  im- 
pressed the  Tatars  and  Armenians, — and,  indeed,  all 
the  working  classes, —by  their  tact  and  impartiality  in 
the  adjustment  of  differences  between  employers  and 
workingmen.  When  a  general  political  strike  had  been 
declared,  the  council  of  labor  delegates  displayed  re- 
markable tact  in  avoiding  increased  tension  in  the  Ta- 
tar-Armenian relations,  and,  moreover,  compelled  both 
these  factions  to  recognize  such  strikes  as  legitimate 
political  weapons.  The  council  of  labor  delegates  was 
requested  by  the  Armenians  to  permit  the  trans- 
portation, by  railroad,  of  flour  to  the  starving  Arme- 
nians in  Yelisavetpol.  This  permission  was  granted. 
The  council,  moreover,  was  asked  by  the  merchants 
to  permit  the  delivery  of  perishable  products  at  once. 
This  request  was  also  granted.  The  proletariat  of 
Baku  not  merely  directed  the  social  and  economic 
life  of  the  city  and  the  region  round  about  for  a 
month  and  a  half,  but  it  also  carried  on  negotia- 
tions with  representatives  of  foreign  powers.  Its  ad- 
ministration of  public  affairs  became  brilliantly  effec- 
tive. It  had  establishbJ  perfect  peace  between  two 
warring  races.  It  had  accomplished  by  pacific  means 
what  the  cannon  and  rifles  of  the  military  commanders 
had  utterly  failed  to  accomplish  in  a  twelvemonth. 
During  this  rule  of  labor  organizations,  Baku  was  ac- 
tually a  republic,  the  Russian  government  officials  dis- 
playing no  activity,  and  remaining  passive  spectators 
of  what  was  happening. 


WHAT  SCIENCE  LOSES  IN  THE  DEATH  OF  PIERRE  CURIE. 


IN  recording  and  commenting  upon  the  death 
of  Pierre  Curie,  the  French  scientist, — who 
was  run  over,  on  April  19,  by  a  wagon  on  one 
of  the  streets  of  Paris, — all  the  scientific  and 
general  reviews  accord  equal  honor  to  his  bril- 
liant, self-sacrificing  wife  for  her  share  in  the 
♦  liscovery  of  radium.  In  the  middle  of  last 
month,  Mme.  Curie  was  appointed  to  succeed 
her  husband  as  lecturer  on  physical  science  at 
the  Sorbonne,  this  being  the  first  instance  of  a 
woman  ever  being  appointed  to  such  a  post  in 
France. 

Professor  Curie's  work  in  electricity  and  on 
the  magnetic  properties  of  iron  and  oxygen  at 
different  temperatures  revealed  his  powers  to 


scientists  a  good  many  years  ago.  He  came  into 
world-wide  prominence,  however,  when,  in  1898, 
a  few  months  after  his  marriage  with  Mile. 
Sklodowska,  of  Warsaw,  it  was  announced  that 
the  Curies  had  discovered  radium.  It  was  after 
studying  the  discovery,  two  years  before,  of  Dr. 
Becquerel  regarding  the  spontaneous  radiations 
from  uranium  that  Professor  and  Mme.  Curie 
hit  upon  the  idea  that  such  minerals  might  con- 
tain minute  quantities  of  some  substance  more 
strongly  radio-active  than  anything  so  far  known. 
Investigation  proved  their  supposition  to  be  cor- 
rect, and,  after  many  experiments  on  pitchblende, 
they  announced  their  discovery  of  radio-activity. 
An  article  deBcribing  f f /.^tJ^^  ^gi^i^ie^i 
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much  more  he  had  to  teach  the  world.  .  .  .  The  dis- 
covery of  radium  was  announced  in  1908.  It  has  added 
at  once  to  the  resources  of  surgery  and  to  the  bewilder- 
ment and  enrichment  of  physical  science.  The  atomic 
theory  disappeared,  and  we  are  presented  with  a  totally 
new  scientific  conception, — the  electrical  theory  of  matr 
ter.  A  sense  of  adventure  and  romance  now  accom- 
panies all  speculations  that  are  based  on  the  discovery 
of  this  new  element.  We  feel  as  Dryden  felt  when  he 
described  how  the  Royal  Society  was  going  to  lead 
mankind  to  the  edge  of  the  globe  in  order  to  give  it  a 
l)etter  view  of  the  moon.  M.  Curie  lived  long  enough 
to  see  other  men  of  Ecience  feeling  their  way  to  still 
further  discoveries. 

According  to  a  writer  in  the  Westminster 
Gazette  who  knew  the  Curies  personally,  there 
was  a  curious  contrast  in  the  early  careers  of 
the  man  and  his  wife. 


THE  I*ATE  M.  PIERRE  CURIE. 

theory  of  radio-activity  was  printed  in  the 
Review  of  Reviews  for  November,  1903.  Mme. 
Curie,  herself  a  doctor  of  science  when  she 
married,  began  even  before  her  husband  to 
study  the  phenomena  of  radio-activity,  and  she 
and  her  future  husband  worked  together  in  the 
laboratories  of  the  Sorbonne,  patiently  devoted, 
as  they  were,  to  their  common  scientific  aim. 
M.  Curie  always  himself  gave  his  wife  the  chief 
credit,  and  together  they  divided  the  Nobel 
prize,  in  1903,  with  Dr.  Becquerel. 

Professor  Curie  was  born  in  Paris,  on  May  15, 
1859,  and  was  educated  at  the  Sorbonne.  In 
1895  he  became  professor  of  physics  at  the 
School  of  Physics  and  Chemistry  of  the  City  of 
Paris,  and  in  1901  he  was  made  **  charg6  de  cours  " 
for  physics  at  the  Sorbonne.  In  1903  he  and 
his  wife  were  jointly  awarded  the  Davy  medal 
of  the  Royal  Society,  and  in  the  same  year  the 
Nobel  prize  for  physics  was  divided  between 
them  and  M.  Henri  Becquerel.  In  1904  the 
French  Chamber  of  Deputies  unanimously  voted 
a  credit  of  18,700  francs  to  found  a  chair  of 
physics  for  him  at  the  Paris  Faculty  of  Sciences, 
and  in  the  following  year  he  won  an  easy  victory 
in  the  contest  for  membership  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences. 

In  M.  Curie's  death  the  London  Speaker  sees 
something  *' bitterly  and  cynically  capricious 
and  irrelevant."     It  says  : 

He  "'Hs  only  forty-.seven,  and  nobody  can  say  how 


MADAME  CURIE. 

(Who  has  been  appointed  to  sacceed  her  husband  as  lecturer 
on  physics  at  the  Sorbonne,  Paris.) 

M.  Curie  was  an  unpromising  boy  at  achooU  and  his 
parents  wisely  removed  him.  His  wife,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  a  brilliant  pupil.  Her  father,  a  professor  in 
a  Warsaw  college,  was  too  poor  to  pay  her  fees,  and  sb* 
could  only  be  admitted  as  an  assistant  to  clean  her 
father's  instruments  for  his  experiments.  She  aft^r 
ward  went  to  teach  in  Germany,  and  then  to  lectare  ic 
Versailles,  where  she  met  M.  Curie. 

They  lived  together  in  happiness  and  obscure  povertr. 
Their  discoveries  brought  them  fame  without  ricb«s^ 
He  refused  to  accept  the  Legion  of  Honor.  The  matte 
the  world  admires  all  that  the  two  achieved  in  coaa- 
mon,  the  more  will  it  pity  the  poignant  lonelm«ai  of 
the  survivor.  r^^^r^i^ 
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THE  CHANNEL  TUNNEL. 


THAT  perennial  theme  of  engineers,  the  tun- 
neling of  the  British  Channel,  has  been 
revived  as  a  subject  of  discussion.  The  open- 
ing article  in  tlie  English  World's  Work  for  May 
is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  this  project.  Sir 
WiUiam  Holland,  M.P.,  introducing  the  subject. 
His  sole  objection  to  the  tunnel  is  of  a  strategic 
nature.  This,  however,  he  considers  very  slight, 
and  the  benefits  of  a  Channel  tunnel  very  sub- 
stantial. 

FROH   THK    ENGLISH    SIDE. 

Mr.  George  Turnbull  discusses  the  tunnel  from 
the  English  side.     The  project  stands  an  infi- 
nitely better  chance,  he  thinks,  than  in  1883, 
when,  however,  the  select  committee  of  ten  Lords 
and  Commons,  with  Lord  Lansdowne  at  their 
head,  only  decided  against  it  by  a.  majority  of 
two.     The  political  situation  is  quite  different, 
and  in  every  way  much  more  favorable  than  in 
1883.      Even  if  there  were  to  be  an  invasion,  it 
has  not  been  shown  that  the  tunnel  would  make 
matters  worse  for  England.     Both  the  French 
and  the  English  governments  are  sympathetic  to 
the  proposal,  especially  the  easily  seasick  French. 
Engineers  are  convinced  that  the  gray  chalk  in 
the   Channel  can  be  bored    successfully.     The 
plans  drawn  up  in  the  seventies  will  be  little 
changed  ;  and  Mr.   Francis  Brady,  the  South- 
eastern &  Chatham  Company's  engineer  of  1883, 
is  the  engineer  to-day. 

On  Mr.  Brady's  representations,  experimental  works 
were  started  to  the  west  instead  of  to  the  east  of  Dover, 
at  a  point  where  the  gray  chalk  comes  to  the  surface 
and  it  is  possible  to  pierce  a  tunnel  without  risk  from 
sea  water.  The  fact  that  the  experimental  works,  car- 
ried for  more  than  a  mile  under  sea,  proved  that  the 
gray  chalk  was  impermeable 
where  solid  established  the  fu- 
ture route,  although  the  align- 
ment in  following  the  course  of 
the  stratum  across  Channel  has 
to  diverge  slightly  from  a 
straight  course. 

Tbis  tunnel,  which  is  pro- 
posed afresh  to-day,  then,  will 
be  thirty  miles  in  length,  meas- 
uring from  the  international 
station  at  Dover  to  the  corre- 
sponding terminus  on  the  oppo- 
site shore  at  Sangatte,  near 
Calais. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Sim- 
plon»  there  would  be  two  inde- 
pendent tunnels.  These  would 
be  ti^enty  feet  apart,  with  cross- 
gallerie»  at  iutervals  of  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile,  giving  communi- 
cation between  them.  The 
tuoxielH  would  run  at  a  parallel 


level  through  the  gray  formation,  which,  itself  im- 
permeable where  solid  to  water,  constitutes  a  continu- 
ous bed  below  the  porous  chalk  and  above  the  gault. 
Each  tunnel  would  be  18  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  ex- 
treme depth  below  the  bottom  of  the  sea  would  be 
150  feet. 

Of  course,  the  difference  the  tunnel  would 
make  to  Dover  is  incalculable.  She  would  then 
be  a  formidable  rival  of  Antwerp  and  Ham- 
burg, and  the  advantage  to  railways  would  not 
be  much  less. 

The  international  convenience  of  having  British  and 
foreign  railway  stock  of  the  standard  gauge  running 
over  the  submarine  lines  would  g^^e  &  great  impetus  to 
traffic.  From  London  the  Southeastern  coaches  could 
run  to  Paris,  Madrid,  Lisbon,  Brussels,  Vienna,  Rome, 
Copenhagen,  Constantinople,  Athens,  St.  Petersburg, 
and  wagons  from  these  and  the  other  capitals  of  Europe 
could  come  to  London  and  radiate  in  all  directions 
throughout  the  lines  of  this  country. 

FROM    THE    FRENCH    SIDE. 

Mr.  Charles  Dawbarn,  dealing  with  this  aspect 
of  the  question,  says  that  since  the  formation, 
thirty  years  ago,  of  the  French  and  the  English 
tunnel  companies  much  progress  has  been  made 
in  tunneling.  Much  was  learned  in  making  the 
Simplon  tunnel,  and  though  the  length  of  the 
Channel  tunnel  would  bo  much  greater  (he  puts 
it  at  perhaps  thirty-five  miles),  the  difficulties 
are  much  less.  Never  has  the  time  been  more 
favorable  to  the  consideration  of  the  scheme  so 
far  as  France  is  concerned.  In  fact,  the  French 
bogy  is  practically  laid  ;  but  there  remains  the 
German  bogy,  —  the  possibility  that  Germany 
might  war  against  the  republic,  and  compel  her 
to  give  up  the  strip  of  land  containing  the  French 
end  of  the   tunnel.     And   then   French  people 
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consider  that  there  is  another  aspect  of  the  case,      and  Brittany  produce  would  probably  all  go  by 


often  forgotten  by  England,  —  the  blow  that- 
might  be  inflicted  on  English  shipping  interests. 
They  think  shipping  would  be  diverted  from 
London  and  Liverpool  to  the  advantage  of  Mar- 
seilles and  Genoa.  The  Lyons  silk  manufactur- 
ers, who  now,  run  a  special  train  to  convey  their 
silk  merchandise  to  London,  would  no  longer 
be  disturbed  by  fear  of  the  boat  being  delayed. 
And  it  means  a  great  deal  to  them  to  have  their 
silk  on  the  market  exactly  on  time.     Normandy 


the  tunnel.  But,  says  Mr.  Dawbarn,  this  only 
means  more  into  the  pockets  of  the  railway  com- 
panies and  less  into  those  of  the  shipowners. 
Once  build  your  Channel  tunnel  and  the  Lon- 
doner will  reckon  Paris  nearer  than  Dublin,  and 
the  Parisian  and  provincial  Frenchman  will  have 
the  one  great  obstacle  removed  to  his  visiting 
England,  —  his  dread  of  the  sea.  The  writer 
forgets  the  rooted  conviction  of  the  exorbitant 
charges  of  English  hotels. 


THE  FOLLY  AND  DOOM  OF  GAMBLING. 


THE  Quarterly  Review  has  an  interesting  dis- 
cussion of  the  art  of  gambling  as  devel- 
oped in  connection  with  Monte  Carlo,  horse- 
racing,  and  the  Stock  Exchange.  The  writer 
describes  what  goes  on  at  Monaco  thus  : 

The  roulette  is  a  wheel  which  lies  on  its  face  with 
its  center  on  a  fixed  pivot.  The  croupier  causes  the 
wheel  to  revolve  rapidly  about  its  center,  and  then 


THE  CASINO  AT  MONTB  CARLO  MONAOO. 


jerks  a  small  ivory  ball  in  the  opposite  direction  aroaud 
the  rim.    When  the  ball  loses  its  momentum  it  falls 
into  one  of  thirty-seven  stalls  cut  into  the  surface  of 
the  wheel.    These  stalls  are  marked  in  irregular  order 
with  the  numbers  from  zero  to  thirty-six,  inclusive; 
and  they  are  colored  alternately  red  and  black,  except 
zero,  which  has  no  color.    The  even  chances,  so  called 
because  a  successful  bet  upon  one  of  them  earns  the 
value  of  the  stake,  are  red  against  black,  odd  against 
even,  first  eighteen  against  second 
eighteen.    Zero  does  not  belong 
to  any  of  these  groups.     When 
zero  appears,  the  bank  takes  half 
the  stakes,  and  thus  gains,  on  the 
average,  3^  in  37,  or  L35  per  cent, 
on  the  even  chances.    If  the  gam- 
bler bets  on  a  number  and  wins, 
the  bank  pays   him   thirty-five 
times  his  stake  instead  of  thirty- 
six  times,  and  thus  wins,  on  the 
average,  one  stake  in  thirty-seven, 
or  2.7  per  cent,  from  the  num- 
bers.    "  Trente-et-quarante,'  a 
game  of  cards,  is  also  played  at 
Monte  Carlo.     There  are  ooIt 
even  chances.    The  advantage  of 
the  bank,  called  rcfait^,  can  be 
insured  against  for  1  per  centw 

These  small  percentages  of 
from  1  to  2.7  suffice  to  bring  in 
an  annual  profit  of  about  £L,'3S(i,- 
000.  This,  then,  must  be  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  amount  taken 
into  the  gambling-rooms  in  the 
course  of  the  year  for  the  purpose 
of  being  staked.  .  .  .  most  of  t^ 
gamblers  do  habitually  stake 
their  winnings  until  they  are  loeS: 
and  the  bank  wins  a  sum  nearly 
equal  to  what  the  public  providis^ 
for  the  purpose  of  gambling. 

THE    PSYCHOLOGY    OF    THX 
GAMBLER. 

The  writer  next  considers 
the  psychology  of  the  gam- 
bler.    He  says  : 
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Few  would  admit  that  they  have  been  lucky  in  life 
generally.  Most  men  believe  that  they  have  deserved 
greater  rewards  than  they  have  received.  It  is  precisely 
this  feeling  of  being  misunderstood,  of  having  virtues 
which  human  beings  are  too  dull  to  recognize,  that 
gives  rise  to  the  idea  that  when  omniscient  Fortune  is 
consulted  inherent  merit  will  at  last  be  appreciated. 
The  pangs  of  despised  worth  are  then  exchanged  for  the 
crown  of  divine  recognition. 

The  winning  of  a  stake  produces  a  sense  of  elation 
Mr  ont  of  proportion  to  its  value.  The  winner  is  one 
marked  out  from  his  fellows  by  the  approval  of  a  non- 
haman  power  called  chance.  Moreover,  he  has  evi- 
dently a  peculiar  faculty  for  perceiving  the  drift  of 
things.  Those  who  win  are  very  clever ;  those  who  lose 
exceptionally  stupid. 

The  amateur  who  uses  a  roulette  system,  or  backs  a 
horse,  or  speculates  on  the  Stock  Exchange  is,  in  fact, 
assuming  powers  of  prophecy  which  are  not  natural  to 
human  beings ;  for  he  is  asserting  that  he  can,  without 
special  training,  see  more  clearly  than  those  whose 
bosiness  it  is  to  understand  these  subjects,  and  that  his 
divining  power  will  enable  him  to  beat  the  professional, 
even  when  weighted  with  that  functionary's  fee  for  in- 
troduction to  the  gambling  arena.  He  is  claiming 
superhuman  qualities. 

Passing  to  forms  of  vice  practised  at  home, 
the  writer  remarks  by  the  way  that  if  there  were 
no  betting  there  would  be  no  horse-racing.  The 
gambler  is  to  horse-racing  what  roulette  is  to 
Monte  Carlo — he  keeps  it  alive. 


THE   REMEDY. 

While  admitting  that  many  harmful  forms  of 
gambling  could  be  lessened  by  legislation,  the 
writer  maintains  that  the  only  logical  cure  for 
reckless  gambling  is  to  be  found  at  last  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  human  brain. 

No  individual  having  a  true  conception  of  the  prin- 
ciples that  govern  roulette  would  risk  any  serious  sum 
of  money  at  Monte  Carlo.  Now  there  is  a  steady  growth 
in  the  understanding  of  roulette.  Modern  mathema- 
ticians know  more  of  the  laws  of  probability  than  did 
Pascal  or  d'Alembert.  Modem  system-mongers,  great 
as  is  their  folly,  have  at  least  got  beyond  some  of  the 
puerile  superstitions  of  their  predecessors.  Few  now 
believe  in  an  infallible  system.  Thus,  the  gambling  at 
Monte  Carlo  becomes,  by  slow  degrees,  less  irrational. 

It  is  not  suggested  that  wagering  on  games  of  chance, 
on  horse-races,  on  the  rise  and  fall  of  stocks,  will  come 
to  an  end  ;  but  when  the  individual  understands  what 
he  is  about  he  will  have  less  confidence.  He  will  stop 
sooner;  and  the  average  wager  will  be  reduced  to  a 
comparatively  harmless  amount.  The  spirit  of  gam- 
bling is  nearly  allied  to,  and  may  easily  be  transformed 
into,  the  spirit  of  rational  enterprise.  The  man  who, 
for  a  worthy  object,  risks  a  carefully  prepared  amalgam 
of  money  and  knowledge  may  sometimes  be  a  loser ;  but 
such  losses  can  be  utilized  as  steps  toward  future  gain. 
The  gambler  may  never  be  abolished ;  but  we  may  hope 
that  in  time,  with  the  growth  of  intelligence,  he  will  be 
domesticated  and  harnessed  for  the  use  of  mankind. 


WILL  ENGLAND  AND  GERMANY  CLASH  IN  THE  FAR  EAST? 


GERMAN  activities  in  China  are  provoking 
many  comments  in  the  columns  of  Japa- 
nese journals,  among  which  Dr.  S.  Nakamura's 
contribution  in  the  current  issue  of  the  Gaxko- 
jilio  (Diplomatic  Review),  of  Tokio,  is  worthy  of 
special  attention.  According  to  this  scholar  of 
international  law,  the  political  situation  in  Eu- 
rope does  not  permit  Germany  to  expand  her 
territory  on  the  Continent.  On  the  one  hand, 
Switzerland,  Luxemburg,  and  Belgium  are  de- 
clared permanent  neutral  states  ;  on  the  other, 
France  and  Russia  are  in  alliance,  to  counteract 
which  Germany  herself  was  forced  to  organize 
the  Dreibund,  thus  leaving  no  room  for  her  ter- 
ritorial aspiration  in  the  direction  of  Austria 
and  Italy.  Impelled  by  this  peculiar  relation- 
ship existing  between  the  Continental  powers, 
Dr.  Nakamura  believes,  Germany  has  expanded 
her  navy  on  no  small  scale  and  bent  her  efforts 
for  establishing  a  foothold  in  the  Far  East,  an 
enterprise  of  which  the  occupation  of  Kiao-Chau 
is  the  most  remarkable  outcome. 

Bat  as  soon  as  the  Kaiser  laid  his  hands  upon  the 
territory  of  the  Celestial  Empire  a  severe  blow  was  dealt 
by  Ensland  and  Japan  to  his  policy  in  the  Far  Orient. 


The  Anglo-Japanese  alliance  of  1902  was  partly  due  to 
Germany^s  fault.  When  the  British  Grovernment,  in 
pursuance  of  the  Anglo-German  agreement  of  1901, 
made  an  overture  to  Berlin  that  the  two  nations  protest 
against  the  Russian  encroachment  upon  Manchuria  the 
latter  avoided  joining  hands  with  the  former  on  the 
plea  that  the  agreement  in  question  did  not  concern 
Manchuria,  which  is  outside  of  China  proper.  The  re- 
sult could  not  have  been  otherwise  than  it  was.  Eng- 
land sought  Japan's  co()peration  in  the  undertaking  of 
staying  the  Russian  advance  in  the  Far  East. 

Germany,  continues  Dr.  Nakamura,  has  never 
been  friendly  to  Japan.  Ever  since  the  Kaiser 
raised  the  cry  of  the  **  yellow  peril,"  the  ascend- 
ency of  Japan  in  the  Far  East  has  been  his 
nightmare.  He  has  never  lost  an  opportunity 
of  misjudging  and  slighting  the  Island  Empire. 

It  was  but  natural  that  during  the  late  war  Ger- 
many should  have  prayed  for  Japan's  defeat.  Should 
the  war  end,  as  it  actually  did,  in  the  victory  of  Eng- 
land's Far-EIastern  ally,  Grerman  influence  in  China 
must  indirectly  suffer,  while  Kiao-Chau,  with  Port 
Arthur  taken  from  the  hands  of  the  Russians,  will  no 
longer  have  the  power  to  intimidate  Japan.  But,  all 
her  expectations  having  been  blighted,  Grermany  has 
been  forced  to  abandon  her  cherished  ambition  to  over- 
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awe  the  Peking  Government  by  dint  of  military  demon- 
stration. The  significant  change  of  her  attitude  toward 
the  Manchu  dynasty  has.  been  vindicated  by  her  pro- 
posal to  withdraw  her  troops  from  the  province  of  Chili. 
Renouncing  the  policy  of  the  mailed  fist,  the  German 
Emperor  is  now  evidently  courting  the  friendship  of 
the  mandarinate. 

The  German  programme  for  naval  expansion 
to  be  carried  out  before  1917  is  of  great  import 
in  its  bearings  upon  world-politics.  According 
to  Dr.  Nakamura,  this  naval  programme  of  the 
Kaiser  is  undoubtedly  intended  to  run  a  race 
with  the  British  navy  in  Chinese  waters. 

England,  with  her  mighty  sea  force,  is  the  only 
Western  power  able  to  throw  a  serious  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  German  ascendency  in  the  Orient.  Russia's, 
shattered  prestige  in  that  part  of  the  globe  will  not  be 
remedied  at  least  for  several  decades  to  come ;  French 
influence  in  southern  China  is  not  so  formidable; 
America  has  no  sphere  of  influence  in  continental  Asia. 
If  Grermany  could  only  force  England,  into  the  back- 


ground, her  supremacy  in  the  Far  East  would  be  as- 
sured beyond  dispute. 

The  permanence  of  the  Anglo- Japanese  treaty 
of  alliance  and  the  enlargement  of  its  scope,  Dr. 
Nakamura  believes,  is  no  small  handicap  to  Ger- 
man ambition  in  China.  Side  by  side  with  the 
total  collapse  of  the  Northern  Colossus,  this  new 
alliance  between  the  two  island  powers  has -re- 
sulted in  practically  isolating  Germany  in  the 
Far  East. 

Undismayed  by  this  disadvantageous  conditioo,  the 
German  Emperor  seems,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
determined  to  challenge  British  supremacy  in  the 
Orient.  In  the  past,  the  Far-Eastern  question  has  been 
essentially  that  of  the  conflicting  interests  between 
England  and  Russia ;  in  the  future,  it  will  be  the  ques- 
tion of  the  struggle  for  supremacy  between  Gennaoy 
and  England. 

In  conclusion,  Dr.  Nakamura  predicts  that  an 
armed  conflict  between  England  and  Germany 
will  occur  within  the  next  thirty  years. 


CHINA  ON  THE  EVE  OF  BECOMING  A  GREAT  POWER. 


ONE  of  the  most  convincing  evidences  of 
China's  intention  to  take  her  place  among 
the  progressive  powers  of  the  world  is  the  recent 

^eeping  imperial  edict  taking  over  the  customs 
service  from  the  hands  of  foreigners  into  Chinese 
control.  Whether  this  means  any  change  in 
the  imperial  maritime  customs  department,  at 
the  1^''  i  of  which  Sir  Robert  Hart  has  been  for 
so  many  yeai^,  -»mains  to  be  seen.  The  ap- 
pointment of  a  Chinese  customs  administrator- 
general,  however,  is  a  very  sweeping  change. 

These  changes  are  more  significant  in  China 
than  they  would  be  in  any  other  country,  con- 
sidering the  Chinese  conservatism  and  caution, 
but  the  Chinese  educated  mind  is  being  gradu- 
ally brought  around  to  Western  ways  of  looking 
at  things.  Indeed,  this  is  proceeding  with  great 
rapidity,  considering  the  extent  of  the  change, 
if  we  are  to  believe  the  views  advanced  by  a 
student  of  China,  Baron  von  Siebold,  who  con- 
tributes an  analytical  article  to  the  Deutsche 
Revue  on  the  present-day  Chinese  attitude  to- 
ward foreigners.  Baron  von  Siebold  places  no 
credence  in  the  alarmist  reports  concerning  a 
threatened  general  outbreak  against  foreigners. 
He  believes  that  these  reports  originate,  largely, 
in  the  brains  of  American  journalists.  For  most 
of  the  ill-treatment  they  have  received,  Baron 
von  Siebold  declares,  foreigners  in  China  have 
themselves  to  blame. 

The  foreigner's  habit  of  regarcfing  the  Chinaman  as 
an  inferior,  and  treating  him  as  such  even  in  his  own 
country,  must  naturally  hurt  the  Chinese  feeling,  par 
ticularly  the  feeling  of  the  cultured  classes.    Centuries 


ago,  the  great  Chinese  sage  Confucius  taught  his  coun- 
trymen that  among  people  of  real  culture  there  can  be 
no  distinction  of  race.  Their  hatred  of  foreigners-if 
such,  indeed,  It  may  be  termed— is,  therefore,  simply  i 
consequence  of  our  own  shortsightedness  and  contempt 

It  will  require  the  most  masterful  diplomacy, 
says  this  German  writer,  on  the  part  of  the  best 
diplomats  of  the  West  to  maintain  Western  in- 
terests in  China  and  remove  the  existing  mis 
trust  toward  Europeans  and  Americans.  Bui 
such  diplomacy  is  necessary,  since  China  is  actu- 
ally in  the  midst  of  a  real  reform  movement  of 
vast  proportions,  which  extends  from  the  impe- 
rial throne  to  the  most  insignificant  mandarin. 

The  Chinese  Empire  wishes  to  conform  to  what  tbc 
age  demands  from  a  great  power.  She  properly  begins 
by  transforming  her  internal  policy.  With  her  rtrt 
extent  and  her  myriad  population  of  extraordlnair 
diversity,  she  will  find  her  task  incomparably  more 
difficult  than  Japan  found  hers.  To  attempt  to  utilise 
In  a  few  decades  the  achievements  of  centuries  Is  a  tzv- 
mendous  undertaking,  and  it  should  be  no  cause  for 
astonishment  if,  in  the  course  of  such  fundamental 
transformation,  occasional  lapses  of  order  intervene. 

China,  Baron  von  Siebold  believes,  will  com 
plete  her  reforms  and  will  become  an  Asiatic 
great  power  in  the  modern  sense.  If  the  err 
"  China  for  the  Chinese  "  is  popular  in  the  ein 
pire  to-day,  the  German  writer  believes,  it  doe* 
not  signify  that  China  wants  no  foreigners,  ba: 
that  she  wishes  and  intends  to  be  mistrea 
within  her  own  boundaries.  Every  month  tb** 
world  is  becoming  more  certain  of  her  aim  anJ 
of  her  power  to  realize  this  aim  in  the  near 
future. 
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SOME  OF  THE  BARBARITIES  OF  MODERN  WARFARE. 


A  STUDY  of  the  barbarous  methods  of  fight- 
ing which  still  obtain  when  nations  go  to 
war  is   contributed    to    the   Deutsche  Revue  by 
General  von  Lignitz.     He  records  the  advance 
raade  in  **civilized  warfare"  since  the  St.  Peters- 
burg convention  of   1868,  called  by  the  Czar 
Alexander  II.  to  abolish  the  use  of  explosive 
arms.     By   universal    international   agreement, 
at  this  conference,  the  use  of  explosive  projec- 
tiles weighing  less  than  four  hundred  grams 
has  been  prohibited.    General  von  Lignitz,  how- 
ever, finds  many  other  apparatus  and  methods 
now  actually  in  use  equally  barbarous.     He  dis- 
cusses the   cruelty  and  ineffectiveness   of  the 
band -grenade  or  hand  -  torpedo,  which  maims 
when  it  does  not  kill,  and  the  application  of 
which  is  quite  as  dangerous  to  the  projector  as 
to  the  person  at  whom  it  is  aimed.     The  use  of 
floating  submarine  mines  ought  also  to  be  regu- 
lated internationally,  and  detached  mines — those 
that  are  now  chained — ought  to  be  absolutely 
abolished.     General  von  Lignitz  also  contends 
that  the  power  of  submarine  mines  in  general 
should  be  regulated.     He  points  out  that  the 
mines  which  destroyed  the  battleships  Petropav- 
iovskwid  Hatstise  in  the  late  Russo-Japanese  War 
might  have  disabled  the  vessels  without  sinking 
them  and  destroying  all  their  crew.     This  Ger- 


man military  writer  strongly  condemns  the  use 
of  tread-mines,  which  did  such  powerful  execu- 
tion at  Port  Arthur.  He  condemns  the  de- 
struction by  torpedoes  of  transports  laden  with 
land  forces.  The  destruction  of  such  transports 
is  not  gallant,  nor,  he  says,  is  it  necessary.  <<A 
captured  vessel  can  always  be  turned  to  account, 
and  a  captured  company  can  always  be  subse- 
quently exchanged."  The  same  applies  to  coal- 
ing-vessels and  supply-ships.  Of  course,  these 
may  be  captured,  but  it  is  barbarous  to  destroy 
them  and  sink  their  crews.  "  Destruction  of  a. 
ship  with  its  crew  of  non-combatants  is  never 
necessary,  and  is  just  as  unchivalrous  as  it 
would  be  on  land  to  massacre  the  drivers  of 
a  provision  convoy."  The  range  of  modem 
naval  artillery  (nine  to  twelve  miles)  is  so  great 
that  cities  and  towns  back  of  the  coast  may  be 
reached  and  destroyed.  General  von  Lignitz 
would  prohibit  bombardment  of  these  places, 
since  their  destruction  would  in  nowise  influence 
the  issue  of  the  conflict  and  could  only  result  in 
the  killing  of  innocent  people  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  property.  "  What  the  Japanese  attained 
in  their  knightly  Samurai,  who- counted  many 
peasants  and  plain  soldiers  i'  *  *  '•anks,"  sa/ 
this  German  writer,  in  cone)  «i  :   ht  to  be 

possible  also  for  the  so-calk    '  an  -  iiti  >'is." 


GOVERNMENT  OWNERSHIP  OF  THE  OPIUM  TRAPK     \    II 

DUTCH  COLONIES. 


THE  question  of  government  ownership  of 
public  utilities  and  certain  branches  of 
commerce  seems  to  have  spread  even  to  the 
Malay  Archipelago,  as  appears  from  an  article  in 
the  HoUandsche  Revue,  of  Haarlem,  which  we 
here  reproduce  in  part. 

From  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  Dutch 
authority  in  the  East  Indies,  the  monopoly  of 
opium  has  been  a  profitable  source  of  income  to 
the  Dntch  Government.  Up  to  1894,  the  prep- 
aration and  sale  of  the  drug  was  farmed  out 
by  the  government  to  individuals  or  firms,  but 
as  this  had  grown  to  be  very  unsatisfactory,  both 
from  a  financial  and  a  moral  point  of  view,  the 
government  determined  to  gradually  abolish  the 
system  and  to  take  the  opium  industry  entirely 
into  its  own  hands.  It  began  by  abolishing  the 
farming,  or  contract,  system  in  1894  on  the 
island  of  Madura,  northeast  of  Java,  which  was 
followed,  in  1896,  by  the  three  eastern  "resi- 
dences" of  Java,  till,  in  1898,  the  government 


ownership  in  this  trade  throughout  the  entire 
archipelago  was  definitely  proclaimed.  But  the 
principle  was  not  applied  to  the  whole  of  Java 
till  1904,  while  Sumatra  and  the  other  outlying 
possessions  were  not  included  in  the  change 
until  1905  and  the  present  year. 

There  is  a  prospect  that  the  revenues  from 
this  source  will  be  considerably  greater  under 
government  ownership  and  management  than 
ever  was  or  could  have  been  the  case  under  the 
contract  system,  notwithstanding  the  large  rents 
and  premiums  that  were  paid  by  the  contractors 
and  the  high  prices  formerly  demanded  by  the 
government  for  the  crude  opium. 

The  question  has  arisen  whether  the  state  will 
be  able,  in  the  long  run,  to  depend  upon  the 
opium  trade  as  a  source  of  satisfactory  revenue, 
since  the  indications  already  point  to  a  constant 
lowering  of  the  demand,  corresponding  with  the 
increase  in  price  which  has  come  since  govern- 
ment control  was  entered  upon,  as  it  certainly 
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would  be  impolitic  to  make  up  for  the  difference 
in  revenue  occurring  at  any  time  by  an  addi- 
tional increase  in  the  cost  toithe  consumer.  The 
average  price  per  gram  under  the  contract  system 
was  sixteen  to  seventeen  florins.  The  raising  of 
this  already  high  price  must  naturally  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  falling  off  in  the  demand.  Prepared 
opium  in  Java,  as  compared  with  other  countries, 
is  already  extremely  high,  even  from  five  to  ten 
times  as  high  as  elsewhere. 

One  of  the  results  of  this,  among  others,  will 
be  the  emigration  from  Java  of  those  for  whom 
this  price  is  almost  prohibitive  to  sections  where 
the  opium  tax  will  not  press  so  heavily  upon 
them.  And  these  will  not  be  among  the  least 
energetic  or  the  poorest  of  the  population.  A 
fact  tending  greatly  to  check  the  rejoicing  of 
any  anti-opium  propagandist  who  might  have 
got  the  notion  that  a  decrease  in  demand  neces- 
sarily indicates  an  'increase  in  the  number  of 
total  abstainers  from  the  drug,  since  this  in- 
crease in  price  does  not  lead  the  opium-smoker 


to  break  off  his  inveterate  habit,  but  only  drivee 
him  to  where  he  can  indulge  his  appetite  at  lees 
cost  in  cash. 

It  has  been  found,  also,  that  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  government  ownership  the  smuggling 
of  opium  has  rather  increased  than  diminished, 
since  with  the  increase  in  the  price  of  legally 
sold  opium  the  profits  offered  by  the  contraband 
trade  in  this  article  have  naturally  become  very 
tempting;  and  the  higher  the  price  rises  the 
greater  the  premium  on  smuggling  will  become. 
With  this  also  goes,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
the  necessity  of  a  stricter  and  more  extensive, 
and  therefore  more  costly,  police  surveillance, 
both  by  land  and  by  sea. 

There  is  danger,  therefore,  this  writer  thinks, 
if  the  government  continues  to  follow  the  course 
upon  which  it  has  entered  on  the  same  footing, 
that  when  a  certain  price-limit  has  been  reached 
government  ownership  will  suddenly  find  itself 
completely  checkmated,  and  that  without  having 
attained  any  moral  end. 


THE  BUDGET  OF  AN  ENGLISH  UNIVERSITY. 


A  PLEA  for  Cambridge  University,  England, 
appears  in  the  Quarterly  Review^  pressing 
for  an  additional  endowment  of  £1,500,000 
($7,600,000),  the  sum  estimated  in  1904  by  the 
heads  of  departments  in  the  university  as  neces- 
sary to  place  their  several  provinces  in  a  state 
of  eflBciency.  In  order  to  show  that  "  her  re- 
puted wealth  is  a  fiction,  while  her  poverty  is  a 
grim  fact,"  the  writers  give  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  annual  income  and  expenditure  of 
the  university. 

The  figures  given  in  this  statement  may  be  in- 
teresting, for  purposes  of  comparison,  to  tlie  ad- 
ministrative heads  of  some  of  our  American 
universities. 

COLLEGES. 

Of  the  seventeen  colleges,  the  income  is  : 

From  endowments,  per  year jE;2:iO,000 

From  fees,  rent  of  rooms,  etc.,  per  year 90,000 

Annual  total £310,000 

Expenditure : 
Management,   repairs,   improvements,    rates    and 
taxes,     interest    on     loans,    maintenance    of 

buildings £130,000 

Fellowship  and  stipends 78,000 

Scholarships 32,000 

Contribution  to  university 82,000 

Toward  tuition  fund 4,000 

Payment  of  college  officers*  servants,  college  libra- 
ries, printing,  etCM  at  about  £2,000  per  college. . . .      34,000 

£310,000 


Of  the  £78,000  spent  in  fellowships  and  sti- 
pends, seventeen  heads  of  houses  receive  £15.- 

000.     The  315  ordinary  fellows  average  about 
£200  a  year.     Prize  fellowships  are  few. 

THE    UNIVERSITY. 

Income : 

Matriculation,  degree,  examination,  and  other  fees.  £3tMD0 

Contribution  from  colleges 38.000 

Income  from  endowments. tJ0i 

Total £SMI» 

In  1904  the  university,  in  the  course  of  its  ordinary  work, 
expended  £65,300,  distributed,  roughly,  as  foUows: 

Officers,  secretaries,  and  servants £4Jffl 

Maintenance  of  business  offices,  registry,  senate 

house,  and  schools U3W 

Rates  and  taxes 3L#l 

Obligatory  payments  from  income U* 

Stipends  of  professors l*.** 

Stipends  of  readers,  university  lecturers,  demon- 
strators, and  other  teachers W® 

Maintenance  and  subordinate  staff  of  scientific  de- 
partments (including  the  botanic  garden  and 

observatory) M* 

University  library,  staff,  and  up-keep *-** 

Examiners*  fees,  etc ^^ 

Debt  on  buildings,  sites,  sinking-fuud,  and  interest 

on  building  loans *•*■ 

Printing  and  stationery *•■* 

Pension  funds  (professors,  £200;  servanta,  £180) ** 

Miscellaneous  expenses ^ 


The  forty-four  professors  average  £550  ($2, 750 ) 
a  year.  Fif ty-three  lecturers  receive  from  ^200 
($1,000)  a  year  to  £500  ($2,500).     There  ia  muck 
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unpaid  service  cheerfully  rendered.  The  writ- 
ers warmly  protest  against  the  idea  that  the  uni- 
versity teaches  and  cares  for  nothing  but  the  an- 
cient languages,  theology,  and  mathematics.  An 
enumeration  of  the  developments  in  the  teach- 


ing of  modem  science  and  languages  is  given. 
The  newly  established  school  of  economics  and 
politics  is  in  urgent  need  of  three  or  four  lec- 
tureships, to  which  definite  duties  in  research 
should  be  attached. 


HOW  PLANTS  AND  ANIMALS,  IN  THEIR  BEGINNINGS,  ARE 

SIMILAR. 


BELIEVERS  in  the  "  true  faith  "  of  evolution 
will  read  with  pleasure  an  article  which 
M,  Caraille  Saint-Saens,  the  biologist,  has  con- 
tributed  to  the  Nouvelle  Revue  (Paris),  and  in 
which  he  demonstrates  the  close  germinal  rela- 
tionship that  subsists  between  the  animal  and 
the  vegetable  kingdoms.     His  views,  it  may  be 
premised,  can  only  meet  with  acceptance  by  those 
who  acquiesce  in  the  doctrine  of  evolution  in  its 
entirety.     M.  Saint-Saens  does  not  claim  that  he 
adduces  in  support  of  his  ideas  irrefragable  evi- 
dence.    He  holds,  however,  and  an  impartial  ex- 
amination of  his  theory  must  allow,   that  his 
hypotheses  are  sufficiently  plausible  to  be  con- 
sidered justifiable.     One  of  the  most  researchful 
ol  modern  French  workers,  both  in  the  field  of 
teleology  and  that  of  practical  science,  M.  Saint- 
Saens  has  recently  been  subjecting  the  spermato- 
zoon of  the  mammal  and  the  germ  of  the  plant 
to  microscopic  examination.    He  has  found  that 
there  exists  between  them  more  than  a  simple 
analogy.    Both,  after  impregnation,  develop  along 
similar  lines, — that  is  to  say,  by  the  multiplica- 
tion of  cells  obtained  by  segmentation.     In  the 
human  embryo,  for  example,  before  the  develop- 
ment of  the  members,  as  well  as  in  the  seed  of 
young   grain,  one   notes  the  same   curvilinear 
form,   with  distinct  evidence  of  the  umbilical 
cord  in  the  center.     Though  all  seeds  do  not 
show  BO  distinct  a  resemblance  to  the  mammif- 
erous  egg,  there  still   remains  so   palpable  an 
analogy  between  them    that   the   membrane  in 
which  the  foetal  life  is  nourished  is*  in  both  in- 
stances  termed    the   placenta.     To    quote    this 
French  scientist : 

Through  the  embryo,  in  each  case,  runs  an  axis  of 
which  one  extremity  ends  in  a  point,  while  the  other 
extremity  assumes  a  rounded  or  poll-shape  form.  From 
each  side  of  the  axis,  in  course  of  time,  appendices  be- 
gin to  develop.  These  invariably  take  the  direction  of 
the  extremity  to  which  they  are  nearest.  In  the  verte- 
brsD,  for  example,  two  appendices  take  one  direction — 
toward  the  head ;  two  take  the  contrary  direction,  the 
same  phenomenon  occurring  in  plants.  In  the  animal, 
a  bone  succeeds  to  the  ramif orm  excrescence,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  second  excrescence  producing  two  bones. 
From  the  third  articulation  the  subdivisions  increase, 
till  we  get  the  five  fingers  and  toes  of  the  hands  and 


feet.  .  .  .  The  hand  exists  only  among  the  superior  ani- 
mals and  among  the  latest-comers  in  the  chronology  of 
living  beings  ;  yet  it  is  found  among  the  remotest  ani- 
mals of  prehistoric  times,  such  as  the  ichthyosaurus 
and  the  giant  turtles.  The  advantages  of  this  articular 
subdivision  are  extremely  problematical,  and  the  utility 
of  so  complex  an  instrument  among  animals  is  open  to 
question.  Even  in  man,  the  utility  of  five  toes  is  ques- 
tionable. How  much  more  so,  then,  in  the  elephant  I 
We  are  led,  therefore,  to  the  conclusion  that  organs 
were  formed,  not  by  necessity,  but  as  the  result  of  some 
general  law  of  ramijication,  which  reaches  its  full  or- 
ganic development  only  in  vegetables.  This  law  we 
find,  moreover,  in  the  crystallization  of  minerals,  and  is, 
in  my  view,  equivalent  to  the  law  of  segmentation, 
in  virtue  of  which  procreation  takes  place  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  human  body. 

M.  Saint-Saens  proceeds  then  to  point  out  the 
salient  analogies,  the  result  of  his  studies  being 
most  illuminating.     He  says  : 

The  upper  part  of  the  axis  in  both  species  is  called 
the  head,  expressing  itself,  in  plants,  as  the  fiower ;  in 
vertebrae,  as  the  brain.  These  apparently  irreconcilable 
conditions  are  not  so  irreconcilable  when  one  reflects 
that  in  both  cases  this  place  is  occupied  by  the  organ 
which  is  most  effective  in  preserving  the  species.  Fe- 
cundity is  the  main  factor  for  preserving  its  kind  in  the 
plant,  and  it  is,  consequently,  in  efflorescence  that  the 
plant  displays  its  greatest  vigor  and  vitality.  Among 
animals,  once  the  development  of  the  nervous  system 
has  brought  about  intelligence^  and  conscious  will, 
everything  changes — the  future  being  then,  not  to  the 
most  prolific,  but  to  the  most  intelligent.  Thenceforth 
the  organs  of  fecundity  are  relegated,  comparatively 
speaking,  to  a  secondary  place;  are  sacrificed,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  the  improvement  of  the  brain  and  the 
senses,  on  the  development  of  which  the  intelligence 
depends. 

Then  comes  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  ani- 
mal,— namely,  the  tail,  which  has  played  such 
an  impoi*tant  part  in  the  doctrine  of  evolution. 
To  quote  M.  Saint-Saens  further  : 

Though  most  animals  possess  a  tail,  either  in  the 
full  or  the  incipient  stage  of  growth,  few  of  them  use 
it  to  the  same  extent  as  the  kangaroo,  the  scorpion,  the 
horse,  and  the  giraffe.  What  was  its  destined  use? 
That  it  was  not  destined  for  ornament  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  in  certain  vertebrae  it  is  proved  to  be  an  ex- 
tension of  the  vertebral  column.  A  satisfactory  solu- 
tion is  to  be  found,  I  think,  in  the  hypothesis  that  the 
tail,  in  animals,  is  nothing  else  than  the  tap-root  of 
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vegetables,  which  has  become  obsolete,  or  useless,  ow- 
ing to  the  fact  that  the  living  being  has  long  since 
adopted  another  method  of  struggling  for  existence. 

How  has  such  a  radical  change  in  the  condi- 
tion of  life  come  about  ?  The  solution  of  the 
mystery,  M.  Saint-Saens  believes,  may  be  found 
in  the  study  of  carnivorous  plants.  Darwin, 
who  gave  them  deep  study,  found  many  of  them 
provided  with  digestive  organs  of  a  very  active 
kind,  such  as  the  Dtonosa  Muscipula.  That  these 
plants  are  rare  renders  plausible  the  hypothesis 
that  they  are  the  last  survivors  of  their  species 
and  that  they  mark  what  remains  of  the  transi- 
tional stage  between  the  plant  and  the  zoophyte, 
which  is  still  strikingly  like  a  plant  in  external 


form.  It  is  known,  moreover,  that  the  zoophyte 
has  neither  mouth  nor  stomach,  in  the  properly 
accepted  meaning  of  the  term,  but  simply  a 
digestive  cavity. 

The  foregoing  hypothesis,  concludes  M.  Saint- 
Saens,  would  enable  us  to  account  for  the  antlers 
in  forest  animals,  for  the  presence  of  generative 
organs  on  the  heads  of  spiders,  and  for  the  beau- 
tiful colors  which  certain  birds  assume  in  the 
flowering  season.  Finally,  it  is  pointed  out, 
zoologists  have  already  compared  the  skeletons 
of  vertebrae  with  those  of  plants,  and  have  found 
between  the  articulatory  process  of  the  vegetable 
and  that  of  the  animal  a  resemblance  of  the  most 
strikinf]f  kind. 


CULTIVATING  THE  HUMAN  PLANT. 


MR.  LUTHER  BURBANK,  already  well 
known  for  bis  wonderful  experiments 
with  plants,  contributes  to  the  May  number  of 
the  Century  a  suggestive  article  on  the  training 
of  the  human  plant,  in  which  he  advocates  the 
adaptation  of  the  principles  of  plant  cultivation 
in  a  more  or  less  modified  form  to  the  human 
being. 

In  the  course  of  his  investigations  connected 
with  plants  Mr.  Burbank  has  frequently  been 
struck  by  the  similarity  between  the  organiza- 
tion and  development  of  plants  and  human  be- 
ings. In  both,  the  crossing  of  species  is  para- 
mount, but,  he  says,  it  must  be  accompanied  by 
rigid  selection  of  the  best,  together  with  wise 
supervision,  intelligent  care,  and  the  utmost 
patience. 

CROSSING    AND    SELECTIVE    ENVIRONMENT. 

The  American  race,  he  continues,  is  more 
crossed  than  any  other,  and  in  it  we  may  see  all 
the  best  and  all  the  worst  qualities  of  each  race. 
After  the  necessary  crossing  should  come  elimi- 
nation and  refining,  till  the  finished  product  has 
been  produced,  and  it  is  to  selective  environment 
and  training  that  he  devotes  his  article. 

First,  Mr.  Burbank  would  not  allow  any  child 
to  go  to  school  before  he  is  ten  years  old  ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  first  ten  years  of  the  child's  life 
should  be  considered  necessary  to  the  prepara- 
tion for  the  work  before  him.  The  child  must 
be  healthy,  and  should  be  brought  up  in  the 
country,  if  possible.  The  first  ten  years  of  his 
life  should  be  spent  in  the  open  in  close  touch 
with  nature,  and  surrounded  with  all  the  influ- 
ences of  love. 

We  must  be  absolutely  honest  with  the  child  ; 


we  must  teach  him  self-respect,  keep  out  fear, 
keep  him  happy,  give  him  plenty  of  sunlight 
and  fresh  air,  and  nourishing  food.  In  the 
child,  as  in  the  plant,  heredity  will  make  itself 
felt,  but  by  patient  cultivation  and  persistence 
you  may  fix  a  desirable  trait  in  a  human  being 
as  you  may  breed  a  desirable  attribute  into  a 
plant.  The  work  may  take  years,  and  even  cen- 
turies, but  Mr.  Burbank  does  not  doubt  but 
that  repeated  application  of  the  same  modifying 
forces  for  several  generations  will  bring  about 
the  desired  result. 

Thus,  he  would  transform  abnormal  children 
into  normal  ones,  and  build  up  the  physically 
weak  into  the  best  that  they  are  capable  of  be- 
coming. The  most  difficult  problem  to  solve  i« 
the  treatment  of  the  mentally  defective.  "When 
the  tendencies  in  a  plant  are  vicious,  the  plant 
must  be  destroyed,  and  though  it  might  be  a 
boon  to  the  human  race  if  imbecile  children 
could  be  eliminated,  he  thinks  that  here  the 
analogy  between  plant  cultivation  and  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  human  being  must  cease.  The 
only  hope  is  that  constant  cultivation  and 
selection  will  ultimately  do  away  with  sucb 
defectives. 

PATIENT    CULTIVATION. 

In  plants,  from  six  to  ten  generations  are 
sufficient  to  fix  them  in  their  new  ways,  and  it  i* 
suggested  that  ten  generations  of  human  li^« 
would  be  ample  to  fix  any  desired  attribute 
Yet  a  plant  is  said  to  be  the  most  stubborn  ht 
ing  thing  in  the  world,  and  the  will  of  a  huma^ 
being  weak  in  comparison,  so  that  with  the  sen 
sitive,  pliable  nature  of  the  child  the  problnii 
should  be  infinitely  easier. 
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WHAT  CHARACTERISTICS  ARE  INHERITED? 


CAN  it  be  proved  by  experiment  that  acquired 
characteristics  are  inherited  ? 
The  statement,  made  by  an  eminent  biologist, 
that  they  were  not  inherited  became  the  subject 
of  much  heated  discussion  in  the  scientific  world, 
and  many  experiments  were  undertaken,  in  the 
hope  of  getting  some  tangible  evidence  that 
might  be  used  as  proof  for  either  one  side  of 
the  argument  or  the  other,  for  the  subject  of 
heredity  is  of  great  importance  for  the  explana- 
tion of  evolution,  and  of  tlie  actual  condition  of 
the  organic  world,  with  all  the  differences  that 
appear  when  we  compare  animals  and  plants 
of  the  present  time  with  those  of  geological 
history. 

Dr.  J.  de  Meyer  sums  up  the  results  of  his 
investigations  on  the  subject  in  the  last  number 
of  the  Archives  de  Biologie  (Paris). 

To  establish  the  principle  of  non-inheritance 
oi  acquired  characteristics,  instances  have  been 
cited  of  wounds  and  mutilations,  which,  as  is 
well  known,  are  never  transmitted  from  one 
generation  to  the  next ;  the  loss  of  an  eye  or  an 
ear  would  not  reappear  as  a  deformity  in  the 
progeny  of  any  individual.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  development  of  an  extra  number  of  digits  in 
any  person  is  likely  to  reappear  for  generations 
afterward. 

But  the  majority  of  wounds  that  are  known 
to  be  not  inherited  affect  only  a  minor  part 
of  the  body,  while  if  they  affected  a  greater 
part  of  the  body,  there  is  a  possibility  that  they 
might  be  transmitted.  A  variation  is  trans- 
mitted only  when  it  originates  from  an  influ- 
ence that  has  acted  upon  the  entire  organism  in 
a  way  to  produce  deep-seated  effects  leading  to 
great  changes  of  which  any  particular  variation 
would  be  merely  a  local  manifestation. 

It  would  naturally  be  of  advantage  to  indi- 
viduals to  inherit  useful  characteristics  acquired 
hy  their  parents,  but  if  this  were  the  case  unde- 
sirable traits  would  be  transmitted  just  as  easily, 
so  that,  on  the  whole,  transmission  of  acquired 
characteristics  would  be  disastrous.  If  animals 
or  plants  conserved  in  themselves  even  diffuse 
traces  of  all  the  accidents  and  wounds  sustained 
by  their  ancestors,  teratology  would  become  a 
subject  of  great  importance. 

The  body  of  any  plant  or  animal  is  composed 
oi  cells  which  seem  to  be  divided  into  two  dis- 
tinct sets  presenting  a  deep-seated  and  radical 
antithesis.  The  first  set  includes  the  great  va- 
riety of  cells  that  form  the  soma,  or  body  in 
^he   strict  sense  of  the  word,  and  the  other  set 


includes  the  germ  cells  which  are  undifferen- 
tiated and  protomorphic  in  character  but  have 
all  the  elements  of  the  complete  organism  in 
potentia. 

Germ  cells  transmit  only  their  own  individual 
variations,  and  are  not  in  any  way  affected  by 
the  modifications  of  their  neighbors,  the  so- 
matic, or  body,  cells,  however  much  they  may 
change. 

It  seems,  then,  that  acquired  characteristics 
are  inherited  only  when  they  are  of  a  general 
nature  and  affect  the  whole  organism. 

As  an  instance  of  this  sort  the  author  cites 
experiments  made'  upon  a  variety  of  barley,  cul- 
tivated in  the  southern  part  of  Norway,  which 
grew  and  ripened  in  about  one  hundred  and 
seventeen  days.  The  barley  was  planted  in 
localities  farther  and  farther  north,  where  the 
summers  were  shorter,  with  the  result  that  it 
came  to  ripen  in  seventy-six  days.  When  the 
seed  of  this  was  taken  back  to  Christiania,  where 
it  had  a  long  summer  again,  it  continued  to 
ripen  in  seventy-six  days  for  several  seasons, 
showing  that  the  variation  produced  in  response 
to  the  short  season  of  the  north  had  affected  the 
whole  plant  organization,  until  it  had  become  a 
stable  characteristic. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  all  kinds  of  plants 
growing  near  the  poles  run  through  their  an- 
nual cycle  of  development  in  much  shorter  time 
than  the  same  plants  in  temperate  regions,  an 
experiment  by  nature  on  a  large  scale  that  seems 
to  confirm  the  results  shown  in  this  instance. 

A  somewhat  similar  case  of  heredity  in  the 
animal  kingdom  was  shown  by  a  flock  of  sheep 
raised  in  the  Vosges  which  contracted  a  disease 
of  the  joints  under  the  influence  of  the  damp 
climate.  The  sheep  were  taken  to  a  distant  lo- 
cality where  there  was  a  drier  climate,  but  the 
lambs,  born  some  time  afterward,  suffered  from 
the  same  disease. 

Was  the  disease  hereditary,  and  could  it  be 
taken  as  a  proof  of  transmission  of  acquired 
characteristics  ?  The  author  thinks  not,  but  ex- 
plains it  as  being  due  to  the  effect  of  the  climate 
upon  the  whole  constitution  of  the  animals,  which 
became  specially  sensitive  at  the  joints,  where 
they  were  least  resistant  to  any  changes  in  nutri- 
tion brought  about  by  the  influence  of  the  climate, 
so  that  the  change  must  be  considered  as  modify- 
ing the  whole  animal  and  not  merely  one  group 
of  the  cells  of  the  body.  The  effect  was  so  gen- 
eral that  it  had  in  some  way  modified  the  nature 
of  the  germ  cells. 
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SUBJECTS  TREATED  IN  THE  POPULAR  AMERICAN  MONTHLIES. 


Descriptions  of  Places  and  People.— The  June 
numbers  of  the  illustrated  monthlies  are  rich  in  de- 
scriptive articles.  As  many  as  half-a-dozen  appear  in 
the  Century  alone.  Prominent  in  this  list  is  a  two- page 
essay  on  **  Sunset  Near  Jerusalem,"  by  Corwin  Knapp 
LinsoUf  with  two  striking  colored  drawings  by  the  au- 
thor. Following  this  is  an  article,  with  pictures,  by 
W.  T.  Benda,  on  "Tatra,  a  Mountain  Region  Between 
Galicia  and  Hungary."  The  Marue  River  of  France  is 
the  subject  of  one  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Robins  PennelPs 
characteristic  articles,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Fennel Ps 
drawings.  A  series  of  pictures  of  the  London  ^bus, 
with  its  accompanying  human  types,  is  contributed  by 
Thornton  Oakley.  The  wonderful  Alpine  trolley  line 
to  the  Jungfrau  peak  is  described  by  Ernst  von  Hesse 
Wartegg.  In  the  series  of  ** Historic  Palaces  of  Paris," 
Camille  Gronkowski  gives  an  inter^ting  account  of  the 
£lys^  Palace,  the  present  residence  of  the  French 
President.— In  Scribner's,  the  ancient  Norman  town  of 
Valognes  is  the  subject  of  a  delightful  article  by  Mary 
King  Waddington. — Mr.  William  Dean  Howells  writes 
entertainingly  in  Harper's  concerning  Chester,  which 
he  characterizes  as  **  the  handiest  piece  of  English  antiq- 
uity for  new  Americans  to  try  their  infant  teeth  on." — In 
the  same  magazine,  Charles  Henry  White  offers  a  series 
of  his  remarkably  clever  etchings  of  characteristic  build- 
ings and  groups  of  buildings  in  Philadelphia,  together 
with  several  pages  of  letter-press  description. — Apropos 
of  the  approaching  change  in  the  status  of  the  Five  Civil- 
ized Tribes  of  the  Indian  Territory,  discussed  elsewhere 
in  this  number  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  by  Mr. 
Harvey,  there  is  an  article  in  the  World's  Work  for 
June  by  M.  G.  Cunniflf  on  the  new  State  of  Oklahoma. 
Another  article  dealing  with  the  American  Indian  is 
that  by  E.  S.  Curtis  in  Scribner's^  which  is  accompanied 
by  a  series  of  striking  photographs  of  Indian  types  of 
the  Northwest  plains  recently  taken  by  Mr.  Curtis  him- 
self. Louis  Akin  writes  in  the  Craftsman  for  June  of 
the  Hopi  Indians.  —  The  wonderful  Snake  River  of 
Idaho,  a  thousand  -  mile  stream  which  flows  over  a 
precipice  fifty  feet  higher  than  Niagara,  is  described  by 
William  Howard  Kirkbride  in  the  World's  Work. — 
**  Old-Time  Southern  Life  in  the  Hidden  Courtyards  of 
New  Orleans"  is  the  title  of  an  article  by  Campbell 
Macleod  in  the  Craftsman. 

Studies  of  Bird  Life.— The  American  naturalist, 
Frank  M.  Chapman,  gives  in  Scribner's  his  impressions 
of  English  bird  life,— an  article  which  will  doubtless 
prove  suggestive  to  many  American  tourists  in  England 
during  the  coming  summer. — In  the  American  Maga- 
zine (formerly  Leslie's)y  Mr.  William  L.  Finley  gives 
an  account  of  "Home  Life  in  a  Gull  Colony"  in  the 
lake  region  of  southern  Oregon.  Some  unusual  photo- 
graphs of  gulls,  by  Herman  T.  Buhlnmn,  accompany 
Mr.  Finley's  text.— "A  Bird-Gazer  at  the  Grand  Cafion  " 
is  the  title  of  an  essay  by  Bradford  Torrey  in  the  June 
Atlantic    This  brief  paper,  packed  as  it  is  with  bird- 


lore,  demonstrates  once  again  bow  much  more  can  be 
seen  and  learned  in  a  short  time  by  the  trained  natural- 
ist than  by  the  inexperienced  novice. 

Notes  on  Art  and  Architecture. — *'  Recent  Mnnl 
Decorations  in  Some  State  Capitols"  are  described  by 
Hamilton  Bell  in  AppUton's  Bookl^tvers.  The  works 
of  La  Farge,  Blashfleld,  and  F.  D.  Millet  in  the  Minne^ 
sota  Capitol,  Ken  yon  Cox  in  the  Iowa  Capitol  at  DeB 
Moines,  and  Simmons  and  Reid  in  the  Boston  State 
House  are  especially  noted.— The  Craftsman  has  an 
article  on  **  Christ  as  Modern  American  Artists  See 
Him,"  by  William  GriflSth.— In  the  same  magazine  the 
Second  New  Jerusalem  Church  in  California,— **  A  De- 
parture in  Church  Building,"— is  described  by  "A 
Stranger,"  while  Louis  H.  Sullivan  discusses  the  qDes^ 
tion  "  What  Is  Architecture  ?"—"  The  Trend  of  Ameri- 
can Art "  is  the  subject  of  an  article  in  the  Cosmop*^ 
itan  by  Leila  Mechlin,  and  F.  W.  Saunderson  writes 
in  the  Grand  Magazine  of  "  The  Profession  of  Art  in 
England." 

Engineering  Topics.— Mechanical  flight  is  the 
subject  of  two  articles  in  the  June  magazines.  George 
Calvert  writes  in  Appleton's  Booklovers  Magazinfy 
treating  of  the  recent  experiences  of  American  arni 
European  inventors,  and  E.  B.  Grimes  expresses  in  tbe 
Technical  World  Magazine,  of  Chicago,  a  somewhat 
more  optimistic  view  of  the  approaching  solution  of  the 
problem. — "  Mil©-a-Minute  Motor  Boats"  are  diseased 
by  H.  H.  Everett  in  the  Cosnuypolitan.^The  wonderfal 
Victoria  Bridge  across  the  Zambesi  is  the  subject  of  an 
article  in  the  World's  Work  by  A.  T.  Prince,  who  wi» 
assistant  engineer  for  the  construction  company.  Tbi* 
bridge,  within  sight  of  the  Victoria  Falls,  the  greatest 
cataract  in  the  world,  was  opened  for  traffic  in  Octobfi". 
last,  and  crosses  a  cafion  three  hundred  and  fifty  f(H 
deep.  Many  Interesting  adventures  in  its  bailding  aw 
related  by  Mr.  Prince. — The  glass  bridge,  half  a  mile 
high,  over  the  Royal  Gorge  of  the  Arkansas  River  n 
Colorado  is  the  subject  of  an  article  In  the  Technics 
World  Magazine  by  Elihu  Palmer.  This  bridge  t 
now  in  the  course  of  construction,  and  it  is  expected 
that  by  midsummer  of  the  present  year  travelers  iwr 
enjoy  the  opportunity  of  passing  over  it.— Edward  K 
Conley  writes  in  the  World's  Work  on  "ANew  Wb- 
mian  Railroad,"  referring  to  the  completion  by  Mexki> 
of  the  Tehuan tepee  route  that  will  bring  New  Tort 
fourteen  hundred  miles  nearer  San  Francisco  tluui  >f 
the  Panama  route.— In  Ai^let^n's  Bookliyvcrs  Jfo^ 
zinCf  Dr.  Henry  C.  Rowland  concludes  his  aeries  ^ 
articles  on  "The  Truth  About  Panama."  deno^^ 
special  attention  in  the  present  installment  to  tlic  qw*- 
tion  of  labor  on  the  Isthmus. 

Biography  and   Autobiography.— "The  B«»I- 

niscences  of  a  Long  Life,"  by  Carl  Schurs,  in  Mc<.^mrrK 
include  in  the  June  number  ai^account  of  th^  authors 
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arrest  in  Paris  just  before  the  coup  d'Hat  of  December, 
1851.  It  is  understood  that  this  valuable  autobiography 
bad  been  virtually  completed  before  the  death  of  Mr. 
Schnrz,  last  month.  Only  a  portion  of  it  is  appearing 
in  the  magazine,  the  full  manuscript  being  reserved  for 
publication  in  book  form. — A  sketch  of  the  late  Prof. 
N.  S.  Shaler,  of  Harvard,  by  Langdon  Warner,  ap- 
pears in  the  June  number  of  the  World's  Work.— 
Alfred  Henry  Lewis  contributes  to  the  Cosmopolitan 
for  June  the  first  installment  of  a  vivacious  "  Story  of 
Andrew  Jackson."— In  Munsey^s  Magazine^  the  third 
chapter  in  **  The  Romance  of  Steel  and  Iron  in  Amer- 
ica," by  Herbert  N.  Casson,  deals  with  the  rise  of  Andrew 
Carnegie.  Mr.  Casson  tells  in  detail  how  Mr.  Carnegie, 
banning  as  a  bobbin  boy,  became  in  turn  a  stoker,  a 
telegraph  operator,  and  a  railroad  superintendent ;  how 
he  went  into  the  iron  business,  began  the  manufacture 
of  steel,  and  rapidly  made  his  way,  against  many  obsta- 
cles, to  colossal  wealth.— The  Century  publishes  the 


story  of  "  The  American  Hero  of  Kimberley  "  (Greorge  F. 
Labram),  by  T.  J.  Gordon  Gardiner.  Little  as  Mr.  La- 
bram  was  known  in  the  land  of  his  birth,  his  services  dur- 
ing the  siege  of  Kimberley  received  the  thanks  of  the 
British  Government  and  were  publicly  referred  to  by 
Lord  Roberts  as  in  their  way  unparalleled  in  modem  war- 
fare. Mr.  Labram  was  chief  engineer  of  the  De  Beers  Con- 
solidated Mine.  He  had  been  born  in  Detroit  and  reared 
in  Hancock,  Mich.  His  skill  as  an  electrician  proved 
valuable  during  the  siege  in  more  ways  than  one.  He 
devised  an  ingenious  conning-tower  to  aid  the  besieged, 
made  shells  for  use  in  the  4-inch  breech-loading  gun,  also 
of  his  manufacture,  and  in  many  other  ways,  although 
a  non-combatant,  distinguished  himself  as  the  most  effi- 
cient individual  defender  of  the  besieged  town.  He 
was  struck  by  a  Boer  shell  in  his  room  at  the  hotel,  and 
instantly  killed.— In  the  American  Magazine^  "The 
Philosophy  of  an  Adventurous  American"  (Horace 
Fletcher)  is  analyzed  by  Arthur  Groodrich. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE   FOREIGN   REVIEWS. 


Dangers  of  Anti-Clericalism  In  Italy.— The  C7^ 

viltd  Cattolica  (Rome)  maintains  that  an ti- clerical  prej- 
udice, sown  throughout  Italy  by  revolutionary  liberal- 
ism, is  the  great  obstacle  to  the  religious  pacification  and 
tme  national  unity  of  the  nation.  As  evidences  of  the 
existence  of  this  spirit  the  writer  of  the  article  quotes 
the  annual  Giordano  Bruno  celebrations  in  Rome,  and 
a  recent  article  by  Prof.  C?  Lombroso  on  the  dangers  of 
clericalism.  From  other  points  of  view,  however,  he 
admits  that  the  religious  condition  of  Italy  to-day  is  in 
many  ways  most  encouraging. 

Tlie  Patriotism  of  Madame  Adam.— An  anony- 
mous writer  contributes  to  the  Nouvelle  rtemie  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  patriotism  of  Madame  Adam,  based 
on  the  fourth  volume  of  her  memoirs,  entitled  "My 
Illnsionsand  Our  Sufferings  During  the  Siege  of  Paris." 
Madame  Adam,  the  founder  of  the  XouveUe  Reimc,  in- 
tended her  journal  of  the  siege  of  Paris  for  her  daughter, 
bat,  says  the  writer  of  the  present  article,  it  far  exceeds 
its  original  aim  ;  it  is  to  France  and  to  humanity  that 
it  is  addressed.  Madame  Adam  writes  of  Gambetta : 
**  Oambetta  is  all  that  we  believed  him  to  be.  He  has 
arranged  everything.  He  ought  to  have  been  financial, 
political,  and  military  administrator.  The  choice  which 
he,  as  minister  of  war,  made  of  commanders,  generals, 
and  admirals  shows  his  knowledge  of  men.  All  those 
<wliom  he  chose  are  destined  to  be  the  chiefs  of  the  new 
French  army.  .  .  .  All  are  agreed  that  if  we  had  had 
inside  Paris  a  man  capable  of  the  energy  which  Gam- 
betta has  displayed  outside  we  should  have  conquered  ! " 

The  Wonderful  Industrial  Development  of 
'IJirestphalia.— Within  the  last  twenty  years  the  in- 
dustrial development  of  Westphalia  has  been  very 
rApid.  The  following  figures  (quoted  in  La  Nature^  at 
Paris)  give  an  idea  of  her  production  of  cast  iron  :  In 
tlie  year  1880,  the  production  amounted  to  something 
o^er  830,000  tons ;  in  1904,  it  was  over  4,000,000  tons. 
Eli^bty  per  cent,  (or  3,200,000  tons)  of  the  total  produc- 
tion in  1904  was  in  Thomas  and  Bessemer  (cast).  Be- 
t:-%ween  1880  and  1905,  the  production  nearly  quintupled. 
jyxxTing  that  same  time,  the  puddlage  tonnage  fell  from 
830,000  to  55,000  tons,  while  the  cast  iron  converted  rose 
fixyrxi  89«,000  to  2,800,000  tons.    Nine-tenths  of  the  iron 


converted  is  treated  by  the  Thomas  process,  and  this 
fact  is  an  evidence  of  what  the  raetallurg^c  transfor- 
mation of  that  region  amounted  to.  To  get  two-fifths 
of  the  total  Grerman  production,  Westphalia  has  only  to 
stay  at  home  and  draw  from  her  own  resources,  but  she 
has  to  import  the  greater  part  of  the  mineral  consumed 
by  her.  In  1902  she  imported  4,190,000  tons  of  ore  out 
of  the  5,850,000  tons  that  she  put  into  her  great  fires. 
Some  of  this  industrial  development  is  due  to  the  re- 
markable organization  of  the  means  of  transportation 
and  to  the  methodical  and  carefully  detailed  arrange- 
ment of  labor.  The  Westphalian  railroad  system  com- 
prises 70  kilometers  of  track  per  hundred  square  miles 
of  surface.  But  the  consequence  of  such  intensity  of 
siderurgical  development  is  just  what  might  be  ex- 
pected. Few  countries  command  either  national  needs 
or  exterior  outlets  for  excessive  fecundity.  Rupture  of 
economic  equilibrium  is  the  usual  result  of  overpro- 
duction, and,  from  that  cause,  Grermany  is  generally 
uncomfortable.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  Ger- 
man manufacturers  pray  for  a  long  reign  of  peace. 

Women  In  China,  Russia,  and  Italy.— A  strong 
article  on  the  progress  of  reform  among  Chinese  women 
appears  in  La  licvxie.  The  writer,  M.  Francis  Mury, 
tells  us  that  women  are  playing  an  important  part  in 
the  new  reform  movement.  The  Dowager  -  Empress, 
who  five  years  ago  dethroned  her  nephew  for  showing 
himself  a  partisan  of  political  innovations,  is  taking 
the  initiative.  She  has  already  effected  certain  im- 
portant reforms.  Schools  have  already  been  instituted 
for  the  Chinese  woman,  reviews  for  women  are  being 
published,  and  Chinese  women  writers  have  come  into 
existence.  In  short,  the  evolution  of  the  Chinese 
women  is  a  striking  sign  of  the  transformation  which 
China  is  undergoing.  Ten  years  ago  no  one  could  have 
foretold  that  such  an  extraordinary  revolution  in  the 
manners  and  habits  of  the  Chinese  as  that  which  has 
taken  place  would  have  been  possible.  In  the  same 
number  of  this  review,  G.  Savitch,  in  the  series  of  ar- 
ticles on  **  Literary  Types  of  the  Russian  Crisis,"  writes 
on  "  The  Russian  Woman."  He  says  that  emancipation 
is  always  bilateral ;  it  liberates  both  oppressed  and  op- 
pressor. Such  liberties  as  Russian  women  acquired 
half  a  century  ago  had  as^^.r^ult^-^ijej^^he 
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liberties  of  man  himself  in  relation  to  his  masters. 
Similarly,  the  liberties  which  the  woman  of  the  people 
gains  over  her  husband,  over  the  mir^  and  over  those  who 
exploit  her  will  have  as  a  consequence  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  country  from  the  power  of  officials,  usurers, 
etc., — that  is  to  say,  the  new  Russian  woman  movement 
will  result  in  the  complete  and  definite  emancipation 
of  the  whole  country.  In  the  Rassegna  Nazionale 
(Rome  and  Florence),  Signor  S.  Monti  discusses  in  all 
seriousness  whether  women  are  permanently  to  be 
classed  with  criminals,  minors,  and  illiterates,  and 
denied  a  vote,  and  answers  the  question  in  an  emphatic 
negative.  Parliament,  says  the  writer,  makes  laws 
which  affect  the  interests  of  women  as  wives,  mothers, 
professional  workers,  clerks,  factory  girls;  why  deny 
them  the  right  to  vote  for  those  who  make  such  laws  ? 
In  the  same  number.  Countess  Sabini  de  Parravicino, 
herself  an  eloquent  advocate  of  the  emancipation  of 
her  sex,  summarizes  the  Life — written  in  his  present 
enforced  leisure  by  Cardinal  Rampolla — of  St.  Melanie 
the  Younger,  one  of  those  early  Christian  Roman  ma- 
trons whose  energy  and  learning  ought  to  act  as  an  incen- 
tive to  the  timid  piety  of  many  modern  Christian  women. 

A  Spanish  Estimate  of  General  Reyes.— The 
following  estimate  of  the  president  of  the  republic  of 
Colombia  is  condensed  from  an  article  in  the  Hojas 
Selectaa  (Barcelona) :  The  country  is  gaining  confidence 
in  a  durable  interior  peace,  thanks  to  the  admirable 
policy  of  General  Don  Rafael  Reyes,  who  became  presi- 
dent on  the  7th  of  August,  1904.  Greneral  Reyes  is  to 
Colombia  what  Porflrio  Diaz  is  to  Mexico.  That  this 
is  not  an  unmerited  eulogy  is  shown  by  the  immense 
number  of  his  beneficent  activities  during  the  eighteen 
months  of  his  administration.  He  has  undertaken  to 
normalize  the  pay  of  employees,  to  establish  telegraphic 
communication  with  the  cities  most  ^remote  from  the 
capital,  to  reorganize  on  a  sound  basis  the  judiciary,  to 
organize  the  administration  of  the  salt  mines  and  cus- 
toms, to  institute  a  central  bank  with  the  proposition 
to  put  paper  money  on  a  sound  basis,  and  to  rearrange 
several  departments  or  provinces  in  a  more  reasonable 
manner.  He  has  reduced  the  army  from  eleven  thou- 
sand to  five  thousand,  and  the  soldiers,  instead  of  wast- 
ing their  energies  in  the  idleness  of  peace,  are  occupied 
in  the  maintenance  of  public  buildings  and  highways. 
He  has  reorganized  the  entire  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion, prescribing  the  use  of  the  bath  and  of  gymnastic 
exercises,  and  he  has  established  a  national  school  of 
commerce,  an  academy  of  music,  and  other  similar  na- 
tional institutions  of  education.  ^'  More  important  than 
all  these  material  evidences  of  his  wise  zeal  is  the  fact 
that  he  has  been  able  to  accomplish  what  none  of  his 
predecessors  could  do,  and  that  is  to  harmonize  the  con- 
flicting interests  and  aspirations  of  the  parties  formerly 
at  bitter  war  with  one  another." 

"The   South   American  "Washington."— This 

title  is  applied  to  the  late  Argentinian  patriot,  General 
Bartolomeo  Mitre,  by  a  writer  (Jennie  Howard)  in 
the  Pail- ATTieri can  Review,  His  biography,  says  this 
writer,  is  the  political  history  of  the  Argentine  Republic 
during  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  "His 
career  holds  no  stain  of  unworthy  acts,  and  in  all  the 
public  posts  he  was  called  to  occupy,  of  none  did  he 
make  use  for  his  personal  benefit.  He  was  a  model  of 
civic  virtue  and  the  fulfillment  of  duty.  In  November 
of  1895  he  was  stricken  with  his  mortal  illness,  but  his 


Interest  in  the  world's  affairs  had  not  abated,  and  when 
friends  about  him  wera  discussing  the  wonls  of  Presideni 
Roosevelt  in  regard  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine  which  are 
regarded  with  so  much  suspicion  by  the  South  Ameri- 
can republics  General  Mitre  answered,  'The  words  of 
President  Roosevelt  are  those  of  a  political  friend,  and 
no  true  American  should  for  a  moment  doubt  or  deny 
their  truth  and  wisdom.'  This  declaration  was  pub- 
lished in  the  daily  journal  which  general  Mitre  himself 
had  edited  for  so  many  years,  and  has  had  its  effect,  uo 
doubt,  especially  in  the  countries  of  Brazil,  Chile,  Ptiu 
Bolivia,  Uruguay,  and  Paraguay,  where  General  Mitr? 
had  fought  so  valiantly  with  pen  and  sword  to  teacb 
lofty  ideals  of  liberty  and  fraternity.  .  .  .  He-wasanhU- 
torian,  and  his  histories  of  San  Martin  and  Belgnoo 
are  everywhere  admitted  to  be  true  monuments  of  hi? 
erudition  and  distinguished  literary  ability.  He  was  a 
poet,  and  a  translator  from  English,  French,  and  ItiUiAo. 
Dante's  *  Inferno*  and  Victor  Hugo's*  Ruy  Bias*  bring 
among  his  most  famous  translations.  His  transUtioos 
of  Gray's  *  Elegy'  and  Longfellow's  *  Psalm  of  Life 
are  among  his  finest  translations  of  shorter  poems. 
From  an  early  period  of  his  life  General  Mitre  had  the 
distinction  of  being  elected  a  member  of  the  leadtnf 
literary  and  scientific  institutions  of  the  world.  The* 
included  the  Greological  Society  of  Berlin,  the  Scaiwii- 
navian  Royal  Antiqiiaiian  Society,  the  Historical  In- 
stitute of  France,  the  Royal  Academy  of  Science  and 
Art  of  Spain,  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Lisbon,  and 
the  Historical  Society  of  Rhode  Island,  U.  S.  A-" 

Mozart  and  the  Music  of  To-Day. — An  ide«l 
Mozart  festival, —  Elysian  air,  dances,  to  the  Kong  i>i 
Cupids,  led  by  the  Graces.  A  heavenly  idyl,  a  golden 
glory  of  light,  ambrosial  perfume,  ravishing  music  of 
the  spheres,^he  whole  an  anthem  of  supernal  beanty. 
In  some  such  rhapsodic  words  Rudolf  M.  Breithaopt 
prefaces  an  essay  in  the  Deutsche  Monatsschrift,  h 
which,  with  very  clear,  sober  sense,  he  compares  the 
music  of  to-day  with  that  of  Mozart,  to  the  decided  dis- 
advantage of  the  former.  **  When  we  think  of  Mozart. 
we  think  of  Raphael  and  Goethe.  When  we  speak  o^ 
his  art,  we  speak,  as  we  do  in  their  case,  of  h^iveatj 
purity,  beauty  of  outline,  perfection  of  form,'*  Moort 
as  an  educator.  All  genuine  musicians  are,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  believers  in  Mozart ;  he  wrote  as  he  saw  and 
heard  ;  hence  his  great  simplicity  and  naturalness,— if 
they  would  only  try  to  follow  ever  so  little  in  his  foot- 
steps !  '*  Mozart  breathed  into  his  instruments  t^ 
spirit  of  yearning  of  the  human  voice."  Each  instnr 
ment  expresses  its  own  characteristic  feeling,  each  hip 
a  soul  and  sings  with  joy  or  sorrow,  in  a  noblev  |^lonfie<) 
form, — the  loss  of  this  faculty  of  Mozart  the  writer  a» 
siders  the  most  deplorable  one  of  our  time.  Mozart S 
art  is  melodic  synthesis,  not  harmonic  analysis.  It  i» 
constructive,  not  decomposing.  "Figaro,"  "Suzaiine.* 
"Don  Juan,"  "Zerline,"  "Donna  Anna,"  etc,  all  t*Tp 
a  clearly  defined,  characteristic  stamp,  owing  to  ibeir 
inspired,  melodic  garb.  "  This  art  which  acts  throuft 
the  intensity  of  melodious  expression  puts  us  to  the 
blush,  compels  us  to  acknowledge  our  impotence.  Mo 
zart  is  our  conscience."  Mozart's  name  ronses  a  loo^ 
ing  the  world  over  for  a  second  efflorescence  of  crwtfirf 
musical  energy  such  as  that  genius  and  his  followiw^ 
Beethoven  and  Schubert,  disclosed  to  ns  in  such  sfka- 
did  abundance.  "I  believe  in  God,  Mozart,  and  B■^ 
thoven,  likewise  in  their  disciples  and  apostles  !  Ameo  !* 
exclaimed  Wagner. 
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Two  Character  Sketches  of  Clemeiiceau.— As 

supplementary  remling  to  Mr.  \V.  T.  Stead's  article  on 
M.  C16menceau  which  we  publish    this  month,   two 
sketches  in  French  periodicals  are  interesting.    To  La 
Hcvue  Maurice  Leblond  contributes  a  study  in  which 
he  maintains  that  the  Georges  Cl^menceau  of  the  past 
is  virtually  the  same  Georges  Cl6menceau  to-day.    Any 
distinctions  can  only  be  very  superficial.    He  does  not 
contradict  himself,  and  in  his  political  career  and  his 
literary  work  it  is  easy  to  recognize  the  logic  and  the 
continuity  of  his  mental  evolution.  His  life  constitutes 
A  icholc,  and,  to  use  an  expression  dear  to  him,  his  works 
form  a  block  from  which  nothing  can  be  detached  or 
thrown  away.    In  the  Nouvcllc  Hevue  there  is  an  in- 
teresting character  sketch  by  M.  Marcel  Th6aux.    This 
writer  defines  M.  Cl^menceau's  attitude  on  the  social 
problem  in  these  words:    **To  reconcile  justice  with 
liberty,— that  is  to  say,  to  give  to  every  citizen  such  in- 
tellectual, moral,  and  material  conditions  as  will  enable 
him  to  reap  the  advantages  of  liberty."  And  the  means 
by  which  this  end  is  to  be  attained  were  set  forth  in  a 
speech  which  M.  C16menceau  made  on  February  1, 1884  : 
''We  demand  equality  of  educational  rights,  of  rights 
to  liberty,  and  of  rights  to  the  most  complete  and  useful 
exercise  of  every  human  activity.    Thus,  the  first  duty 
of  .society  is  to  provide  education  for  every  man,  and 
the  second  to  allow  him  complete  liberty,  political  and 
economic."    The  intervention  of  the  state  ought  not  to 
be  oppressive.    M.  Cl^menceau  said  :  "  When  I  consider 
that  the  state  ought  to  intervene  to  aid  and  to  help  the 
unfortunate,  and   to   equalize   their   chances   in  the 
struggle,  I  mean  that  it  should  not  stifle  individual  in- 
itiative, I   mean  that  this  assistance  should  only  be 
given  to  prepare  a  return  to  liberty,  in  proportion  as 
the  forces  are  equalized,  botb  by  education  and  pro- 
gressive modifications  of  economic  conditions.  It  is  not 
a  question  of  oppressing  capitalism  ;  it  is  a  question  of 
simply  restoring  capitalism  to  the  limits  of  its  rights  in 
order  to  permit  a  pacific  and  progressive  return  to 
economic  truth,  and  to  liberty,  in  accordance  with  the 
complete  emancipation  of  the  salaried  classes  and  the 
organization  of  perfect  liberty." 

M.  Jaures  and  M.  Clemenceau  Contrasted.— 

A  French  contributor  to  the  Dublin  Review  contrasts 
the  temperaments  of  M.  Jaur^  and  M.  Clemenceau. 
They  are  perennially  disputing  about  the  conception  of 
patriotism,  and  the  existence  and  purpose  of  the  army, 
yet  botb  are  ardent  Freethinkers  and  revolutionaries. 
M.  Jaur^  disapproves  the  tactics  and  extreme  views  of 
M.  Gustave  Herv6,  famous  for  the  declaration  that  he 
hoped  **  to  plant  the  French  flag  upon  the  dunghill," 
but  will  not  entirely  repudiate  him.  M.  Cl6menceau 
attacks  the  military  spirit  run  mad,  but  would  not  abol- 
ish either  the  army  or  the  conception  of  patriotism.  M. 
Jaurfes'  political  personality  is  complex;  that  of  M. 
Cl6menceau  is  '*all  of  one  piece."  He  is  essentially  a 
duelist,  and,  like  the  duelist,  always  on  his  guard.  The 
idea  of  following  any  leader  is  repugnant  to  him.  And 
we  have  not  seen  the  last  of  the  contrast  and  conflict 
between  these  two  men. 

The  Russian  Duma.— The  first  AjTril  number  of 
the  Corrcspondnnt  (Paris)  opens  with  an  article  by  H. 
Korwin  Milewski  on  the  future  parliament  of  Russia. 
The  writer  announces  that  he  was  the  author  of  the 
anonymous  article  on  the  constitutional  crisis  in  Russia 
which  appeared  in  the  same  review  in  January,  1905. 


The  writer  notes  four  leading  parties  in  the  Duma,  and 
thus  defines  them :  (1)  The  Socialist-Revolutionary 
party,  few  in  number,  but  nevertheless  able  to  exercise 
an  immense  influence  over  their  neighbors  of  the  Left. 

(3)  The  Constitutional- Democratic  party,  much  more 
democratic  than  constitutional,  accepting  the  monarchy 
and  demanding  universal  suffrage.  (3)  The  party  of 
October  17,— namely,  the  Monarchical-Constitutional 
party.  M.  Goutchkoff,  their  chief,  has  covered  the  em- 
pire with  committees,  and  at  this  moment  it  seems  as 
if  his  iMirty  will  counterbalance  the  preceding  party. 

(4)  The  Party  of  Legal  Order,  composed  chiefly  of  bu- 
reaucrats, trying  to  cover  with  velvet  gloves  hands  of 
iron.  There  will  also  be  many  minor  parties,  industrial, 
purely  monarchical,  national,  etc.  The  more  intelli-* 
gent  section  of  the  first  National  Assembly  at  least, 
says  the  writer,  will  be  absolutely  incorruptible.  The 
rural  members,  like  the  rural  members  of'the  National 
Assembly  in  France  in  1871,  may  not  be  strong,  but 
they  are  all  very  worthy  men. 

More  Discussion  of  Russia,  PoHtical  and 
Industrial.— A  Russian,  writing  in  the  Hcvue  de 
Paris  under  the  title  *' Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg," 
concludes  with  a  plea  for  an  Anglo-Russian  alliance. 
He  thinks  it  would  be  a  sensible  thing  for  Russia  to 
enter  into  friendly  relations  with  the  power  whose  in- 
terests, like  those  of  Russia,  are  so  many  in  Asia. 
Rngland  has  ma<le  many  overtures  to  Russia,  but  they 
have  always  been  rejected,— "at  the  occult  instigation 
of  Berlin."  An  Anglo-Russian  rapi)rochcmeiit  on  the 
basis  of  an  arrangement  in  Asia  would  re^tablish  the 
threatened  equilibrium  in  Europe,  and  would  offer  to 
the  world  a  strong  guarantee  of  peace.  As  to  the  in- 
dustrial development  of  Russia,  F.  Maes,  writing  in  the 
Nouvelle  Rcmic^  applies  to  Russia  the  words  which 
Goethe  used  on  the  evening  of  the  day  of  the  battle  of 
Valmy  :  "  Here,  in  this  place,  at  this  hour,  opens  a  new 
era  in  the  history  of  the  world."  A  real  transformation 
is  being  prepared  in  Russia,  M.  Maes  says.  Russian 
industry  is  really  a  recent  creation,  but  its  rapid  prog- 
ress is  now  certain  and  inevitable,  for  it  is  in  the  eco- 
nomic youth  of  the  Russian  nation  that  the  secret  of 
Russia's  strength  lies,  as  her  economic  youth  is  also  the 
motive  for  which  Russia  has  borne  terrible  trials  which 
would,  in  this  writer's  opinion,  probably  have  caused 
the  fall  of  any  other  state. 

Juvenile    Criminality   In    France.— Within   a 

period  of  a  few  years  juvenile  criminality  has  had  an 
alarming  development  in  France.  In  former  times, 
children  were  rarely  brought  before  justice  for  anything 
worse  than  vagrancy  ;  to-day  a  great  many  crimes  are 
committed  by  children,  says  VlUustration  editorially. 
From  1856  to  1860,  the  number  of  young  Frenchmen  ac- 
cused of  assassination  was  20.  That  number  grew, 
gradually,  and  from  1892  to  18M  it  rose  to  40.  (In  the 
space  of  twenty  years  it  doubled.)  Thereafter  the  num- 
ber of  children  accused  of  the  same  crime  rose  from  11 
per  year  to  31  per  year.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that 
this  progress  of  criminality  marches  step  by  step  with 
suicide.  From  1836  to  1840,  but  19  suicides  of  children 
were  registered  annually  ;  from  1890  to  1894,  an  annual 
average  of  75  was  registered,  about  four  times  more  than 
the  annual  average  in  the  years  1890-94,  and  for  minors 
or  infants  between  sixteen  and  twenty-one  years  the 
figures  increased  from  128  to  460,— a  truly  startling 
change  when  its  full  significance  is  considered. 
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An  Income  Tax  on  AVorklngmen.— In  a  survey 
of  the  political  situation,  a  writer  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review  urges  that  workingmen  must  be  made  directly 
sensible  of  what  increased  expenditure  means.  He 
says :  "  If  it  were  possible  largely  to  reduce  some  of  the 
indirect  taxation  which  now  falls  with  exceptional 
weight  on  the  workingman,  wq  see  no  reason  why  some 
such  course  should  not  be  adopted.  Suppose,  for  ex- 
ample, the  house  tax  was  extended  to  all  houses  of  a 
value  of  £10  and  upward,  and  that,  instead  of  being 
fixed  at  ninepence,  it  rose  and  fell  with  the  income  tax. 
If  some  such  arrangement  were  practicable,  it  would 
bring  home  to  every  £10  householder  in  the  countrj', — 
and  many  workingmen  live  in  £10  houses, — the  effect  of 
any  increase  or  decrease  in  the  income  tax,  and  would 
give,  in  consequence,  a  stimulus  to  economy  which,  at 
the  present  moment,  does  not  exist.'' 

The  Tratnins  of  the  An>(llcan  Clergy.— The 
opening  paper  of  the  Church  Quarterly  Reniew  (Lon- 
don) deals  with  the  present  method  of  training  for  holy 
orders  and  makes  a  variety  of  suggestions  destined  to 
render  that  training  more  practical.  A  graduate  who 
goes  to  a  theolouical  college  to  study  for  the  ministry 
ought  to  feel  that  he  is  beginning  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion totally  different  from  that  of  his  school  or  univer- 
sity,— in  a  word,  that  he  is  learning  not  so  much  how  to 
answer  examination  questions  as  how  to  think  on  theo- 
logical questions,  if  he  has  not  already  done  so.  Every- 
thing should  be  done  to  insure  that  the  decision  as  to 
the  intellectual  fitness  of  candidates  should  be  arrived 
at  six  months  at  least  l)efore  their  ordination,  and  when- 
ever possible  this  period  should  be  extended.  The  wfiter 
also  suggests  that  a  council, — smaller,  and  with  more 
i*eal  power  than  any  at  present  existing, — should  decide 
what  is  the  best  possible  education  for  a  clergyman,  and 
he  is  evidently  opposed  to  a  distinctively  clerical  train- 
ing l>elng  entered  upon  too  soon.  Something  might 
even  l>e  done  to  reniove  '*that  insularity  which  pervades 
the  English  Church  *'  by  arranging  for  young  men  to 
study  on  the  Continent.  To  l)e  truly  efficient,  the  clergy 
must,  he  recognizes,  understand  the  problems  of  their 
age  and  sympathize  with  its  perplexities.  Time  was 
when  Grotius  was  able  to  say  *'  Clcrua  AiujlicduuB  stu- 
por mu/if?/."  Let  not  that  time  pass  away,  is  the  note 
of  this  article. 

Irish  National  Imperialism.— Writing  on  this 
subject  in  the  Cf)ntcini)or(iry  (London)  for  May,  Mr. 
Hutcheson  Macaulay  Posnett  shows  how  the  Irish  Na- 
tionalists can  help  the  empire  and  imperial  federation 
by  bringing  home  to  the  British  elector,  with  a  vivid- 
ness impossible  to  distant  Australia  or  Canada,  "those 
political  principles  without  which  imperial  federation 
can  never  l)e  anything  l>etter  than  a  dream."  Irish  Na- 
tionalists, he  says,  have  already  checkmated  a  central- 
ism that  once  threatened  to  be  as  fatal  to  the  imperial, 
prospects  of  to-day  as  the  centralism  of  the  eighteenth 
century  was  to  union  with  the  American  colonies. 

The  Cost  of  Algeciras. —Mr.  BudgettMeakin  de- 
scribes, in  the  FortnitjhtJy  (London)  for  May,  the  Al- 
geciras  conference,  place  and  meeting.  "The  enormous 
expense  of  the  conference  may  be  judged  from  the  fact 
that  Sir  Arthur  Nicolson  and  his  tliree  assistants  were 


considered  to  have '  got  off  cheap'  at  a  rental  of  £10aday 
for  eighty-four  days  and  *  find  themselves.'  A  shiploaid 
of  horses  and  carriages  at  £2  10s.  a  day  each  pair  wa* 
transported  from  Seville  and  accommodated  in  the  bull- 
ring. Mr.  Meakin  expects  that  before  long  we  may  .see 
France  landing  troops  to  restore  order,  and  stay.  "Her 
great  mistake  was  in  not  taking  immediate  steps  to  se- 
cure her  advantage  on  the  publication  of  her  agreement 
with  England.  Had  she  done  so,  Morocco  would  have 
now  been  virtually  hers,  and  there  would  have  l>een  no 
place  either  for  the  interposition  of  Germany  or  for  the 
holding  of  a  conference  at  Algeciras." 

Travel  in  Arabia.— A  novel  .suggestion  for  those 
with  the  exploring  bent  will  be  found  in  the  pa^>er  con- 
tributed to  BUtekwoocVs  for  May,  "A  Journey  to  Sa- 
naa," in  Arabia,  .»<tarting  from  Hodeidah,  far  d(»wn  the 
Red  Sea,  on  the  Arabian  coast,  not  an  imnien*^  way 
from  the  strait  of  Babel-Mandeb.  Such  a  journey  i'i 
not  an  unmixed  pleasure,  and  one  is  somewhat  liable 
to  be  hanged  by  polite  but  exasperating  pashas.  But 
for  any  one  tough  enough  to  walk  a  great  deal,  ri<le  ou 
uncomfortable  si\ddles,  and  not  too  particular  aboot 
food,  a  journey  through  this  countrj'  would  l>e  nn^t 
fascinating.  It  is  "almost  unknown,  rich  in  soil."  and 
"  beautiful  in  .scenery."  Moreover,  here  are  neiila-r  ad- 
vertisements upon  the  rocks  nor  tourists'  agents. 

J.   M.   Barrie's    Kevival   of  the   Home.— Mix- 

Edith  A.  Brown  writes,  in  the  FonniQhtly  Rivktr 
(London)  for  May,  on  Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie's  dramatic  anti 
social  influence.  Imperiled  British  domesticity  has 
she  avers,  found  in  him  its  savior.  The  geniu>  of  iht> 
devotee  of  the  commonplace  has  appealed  tt»  the  chiH 
in  each  of  us,  and  so  has  .saved  home  life  from  <lt>i ruc- 
tion. "Mr.  Barrie\s  object  is  to  induce  the  lutHivrn  to 
abandon  the  cult  of  the  superfluous  and  t*>  cre.^tf  .> 
home  atmosphere  in  which  both  senior  and  junior  Be- 
twixt and  Betweens  can  live  and  thrive.  .  .  .  AnanaivM^ 
of  Mr.  Barrie's  appeal  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  ht^ 
has  a  particular  gift  for  diseatangling  the  primal  efr- 
ments  of  human  nature  from  the  web  of  culture  at-*: 
civilization  without  doing  violence  to  the  feeling*  *i 
the  most  complex  personality  entrapi)e(l  in  that  weh. 
moreover,  he  endows  the  simplicity  which  he  uuraveU 
with  very  attractive  qualities." 

AVanted— A  Code  of  International  L*a\v.— The 
Edinhuryh'S  review  of  Dr.  Oppeuheim's  treat i-e  on 
international  law  puts  forward  an  urgent  plea  fvirccids- 
fication.  Such  a  process  is  the  nearest  approach  to  ip- 
ternational  legislation  that  we  po>sess.  **Tbe  codifi- 
cation of  international  law  can  only  be  acconiplii^bed  h% 
an  international  agreement  binding  ou  the  parties  loit- 
and  the  very  fact  of  the  agreement  transforms  a  re«HC- 
able  practice,  or  a  practice  adheretl  to  by  one  or  rr. 
nations  only,  into  a  rule  binding  on  the  whole  wnrW. 
in  other  word.s  it  creates  as  nearly  as  may  be  a  pteot  o^ 
international  law  ....  Large  portions  ofinterimtioii*^ 
usage  ai-e  now  fit  to  be  formulated  iu  a  code,  aod  hy 
such  codiflcation  they  become  binding  on  civilised  xiJt 
tions  as  nearly  as  international  rules  can  be  law  io  the 
strict  sense  of  the  term.  The  time  ba.s  in  fact,  arriwri 
when  an  actual  code  of  international  law  ndgUt  I 
attempted." 
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Frontispiece  (reduced)   from 
"A  Diplomatic  Adventure." 


THIS  year  the  public  thirst  for  the  implausible,  the 
improbable,  the  incredible,  the  impossible,  seems 
as  hot  as  ever,  and  the  stories  least  concerned  with  real- 
ity are,  as  usual,  those  most  conspicuously  ** exciting/* 

A  sure  way  of  procur- 
ing yourself  a  few  hours' 
mental  tipsiness  is  to  pur- 
chase a  "thrilling  detec- 
tive story."    We  mention 
four  new  titles  so  to  be 
classified  :    "  T  h  e  L  o  n  g 
Arm"   (Hari>ers),   "The 
Oi>itlecourt   Diamond 
Case"  (Funk  &  Wag- 
nalls),  "Outside  the 
Law"    (Appletons),    and 
Koljert  Barr's  "The  Tri- 
umphs of^  Eugene    Val- 
njont,"  a  Scotland  Yard 
romance  likewise  issued 
by  the    Appletons.     The 
siime    house   gives  forth 
hloyd   Osborne's  version 
of  '*  Wild  Justice"  in  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  the 
Scribners  affirming  their  belief  that  Cy  Warman's  vein 
stays  unexhausted  by  now  presenting  "  The  Last  Spike, 
and  Other  Railroad  Stories." 

That  the  spirit  of  "The  Prisoner  of  Zenda"  still 
walks  abroad  is  proved  by  the  apparition  of  "The  Prin- 
cess Olga"  (Hariwrs) ;  an  eerie  burg  on  a  beetling  crag 
is  the  place  of  operation  of  Agnes  and  Egerton  Castle's 
new  story  (Macmillan) ;  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  provide  a 
highly  adventuroiLs  political  romance  involving  four 
Kuropean  powers— "A  Maker  of  History."  Dr.  Weir 
Mitchell  relates  "A  Diplomatic  Adventure"  (Century) 
of  S4>iiie  Americans  who  commit  a  patriotic  fraud  upon 
the  French  Government  to  prevent  recognition  of  the 

Confederacy,  scarce- 
ly' a  creditable  ex- 
ploit in  the  eyes  of  a 
nation  that  had  sent 
assistance  to  Amer- 
ica in  the  hour  of 
need,  which  reminis- 
cence yields  roman- 
tic opportunity  to 
M  a  X  Pemberton, — 
see  "My  Sword  for 
Lafayette"  (Dodd, 
Meml).  Virginians, 
especiallj',  looking 
for  a  lively  story  of 
the  Civil  War  are 
offered  "Called  to 
the  Field"  (Little, 
Brown),  while  those 
with  a  taste  for  Eng- 
land's Stuart  period 
may  relish  "  Barbara 
Winslow,  Rebel" 
Cover  design  (reduced).  (Dodd,  Mead).  Then, 


relating  to  the  fabled  ei^pedition  of  Xorsemen  to  Amer- 
ica in  the  eleventh  century,— celebrated  by  Mr.  Long- 
fellow's verse  and  Mr.  Baedeker's  prose, — we  have 
"Randvar  the  Songsmith"  (Harpers),  the  Franklin 
Sfjuare  establishment  also  giving  its  imprint  to  "The 


GENEHAL  I^FAVETTE. 

Spoilers,"  by  Rex  Beach,  a  story  of  the  Cape  Nome  gold 
fields.  And  the  untiring  marine  yanier,  Louis  Becke, 
spins  "The  Adventures  of  a  Sui)ercargo"  (Lippincott). 

A  PRIZE  NOVEL. 

The  Putnaras  have  brought  out  a  story  which  is  more 
sedate  than  any  of  the  above,  less  "exciting,"  and 
far  closer  to  reality.  It  comes  from  the  hand  of  Mrs. 
Baillie-Saunders.  This  lady  is  a  London  clergyman's 
wife  and  the  winner  of  £1(X),  offered  by  Fisher  L'nwin's 
British  book  house  for  the  l^est  novel  by  an  author  who 
had  never  before  had  a  work  of  fiction  published. 

"  Saints  in  Society  "  traces  out  the  career  of  a  printer 
whose  ambitions  and  abilities  bring  him  a  baronetcy  and 
a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  on  the  way  he  picks 
up  the  ownership  of  a  few  newspapers  and  the  reputa- 
tion of  an  aspiring  philanthropist.  Mark  Hading's  per- 
sonal development  is  pictured,  step  by  step,  with  admi- 
rable skill,  no  less  than  Lady  Vera,  the  designing  woman 
of  his  adulterous  seducement,  is  an  exceedingly  clever 
creation.    First  you  meet  the  ragged,  rugged  man  of 
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the  people,  all  bristling  (with  his  unkempt  hair)  for  the 
rights  of  the  proletariat,  and  perspiring  (in  his  flannel 
shirt)  while  he  denounces  the  effete,  the  abominable, 
aristocracy.  But  one  of  that  malign  class  chances  to 
befriend  Hading,  regales  him  at  his  club,  and  solicits 
him  to  his  house, 
where,  among  polite 
surround  i ngs,  the 
fiery  champion  of 
the  masses  learns 
that  moral  noble- 
ness ne€<l  not  wear  a 
sullen  scowl  or  mis- 
fitting pantaloons 
or  dirty  nails. 
Growing  affluence 
teaches  him,  too, 
that  brotherly  in- 
tercourse with  the 
poor  and  lowly  con- 
duces neither  to  so- 
cial nor  political  ag- 
grandizement. 
Mark,  the  popular 
"re  former,"  be- 
comes a  snob.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  au- 
thor contrives  to 
guard   his  dignity, 

to  keep  him  an  im-  mrs.  BAiLLie-sAUNnEKS. 

posing    figure, 

though,  unlike  Rex  Beach,  she  often  laughs  at  her  self- 
conscious  hero's  melodramatic  posturings.  The  fact  is, 
Mrs.  Baillie-Saunders  looks  much  deeper  into  human 
nature  than  Mr.  Beach  and  kindred  dilettantes  in  the 
square- jaw-and-indomitable-will  business.  And  thus, 
we  advise  acquaintance,  not  only  with  Mark,  with  the 
insinuating,  self-deceiving  arch-humbug  Lady  Vera,  but 
with  the  frequent  brilliancy  of  Mrs.  Baillie-Saunders^ 
entertaining  pages. 

VARIOUS  NATIONAL  TYPES. 

'*The  Portreeve"  (Macmillan)  again  brings  before 
the  public  one  of  England^s  master  prosaists,  whose 
verbal  sonorities  and  harmonies,  whose  tasteful  asso- 
nance and  alliteration;  the  rhythmic  cadence  of  whose 
phrase,  fill  one  with  artistic  joy.  Once  again  do  Dart- 
moor scenes  excit«  Eden  Phillpotts  to  the  practice  of 
his  beautiful  style  ;  yet  once  more  we  meet  those  primi- 
tive children  of  the  Devonian  earth,  their  loves  unvacil- 
lating,  their  hates  unvanquishable — with  dire  disaster 
imminent  from  passions  uncontrolled.  We  might  justly 
demur  at  the  too  universal  distribution  of  virility. 
Primrose  Horn,  for  instance,  appears  unfailingly  re- 
sourceful, unflinchingly  resolute,  unsparingly  ruthless, 
beyond  her  sex's  nature.  But  surety  and  decision  can 
never  be  defects  when  applied  to  the  constructive  ele- 
ment of  a  tale,  and  '*The  Portreeve" — on  the  theme 
''Hell  knows  no  fury  like  a  woman  scorned"— pro- 
gresses by  firm,  unwavering  steps  until  the  catastrophic 
ending. 

To  another,  remoter  community  of  the  British  Em- 
pire, the  sheep  ranchers  of  New  Zealand,  Mr.  Lancaster 
detiicates  his  sprightly  muse;  "The  Spur"  (Double- 
day)  more  or  less  recalls  the  scenes  of  this  writer's 
*'  Sons  o'  Men."  Other  dependents  still  of  Great  Britain, 
Boers  and  Kaffirs,  Perceval  Gibbon  tells  aVwut  through 
the  mouth  of  beldame  "  Vrouw  Grobelaar"  (McClure). 


Clean  diction  and  clear  narration  distinguish  the  work 
of  this  writer,  who  never  emits  one  solitary  spark  of 
human  sympathy,  reveling,  rather,  in  the  bestial  a^ 
cities  ascribed  to  the  dwellers  of  the  veldt.  Murder  of 
one  another  by  near  relations  is  a  subject  sweet  to  bim, 
and,  like  some  writers  more  eminent  than  himself  vho 
strive  to  be  supremely  "  real,"  at  times  he  runs  into  the 
grotesque. 

By  contrast,  Owen  Wister's  '*Lady  Baltimore  "(M/i^ 
millan)  speaks  pleasingly  to  one's  softer  feelings.  With 
its  old-fashioned  grace  and  geniality,  this  >x>ok  savors 
of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  like  Cranford,  Kings  Port- 
evidently  intended  for  Charleston — is  a  place  that  you 
willingly  enter  and  smilingly  inhabit,  but  ruefully  fo^ 
sake.    Expectation  that  "Lady  Baltimore"  will  prove 

the  season's  mo$t  ef- 
fective American  local 
romance  is  likely  to  be 
fulfilled,  and  Vernon 
Bailey's  pretty  jien 
.sketches  should  earn 
commendation.  Criti- 
cism of  **  Silas  Strong' 
(Harpei*s),  Irving  Bacb- 
eller  renders  unneces- 
sary by  his  ** Fore- 
word "  :  "  It  is  in  no 
sense  a  literary  per- 
formance. It  pretends 
to  be  nothing  more 
than  a  simple  account 
•  of  one  summer's  life, 
pretty  much  as  it  was 
lived,  in  a  part  of  the 
Adirondacks.  ...  It 
Illustration  (reduced)  from  ^f  ^"«*  J^  tell  thesad 

"  Lady  Baltimore."  ^^^^  ^f  the  wilderness 

itself — to  show,  from 
the  woodman's  view- point,  the  play  of  great  forces 
which  have  been  tearing  down  his  home  and  taming  it 
into  the  flesh  and  bone  of  cities."  The  chief  personage 
is  the  aforesaid  Silas,  "emperor  of  the  woodss"' — in  tJie 
author's  estimation,  noble  and  witty. 

But  several  more  books  may  be  mentioned  gnving 
romantic  interpretation  to  American  life.  Thoa,  a 
young  Methodist  cleric,  "The  Sage  Brush  Paraon' 
(Little,  Brown),  wanders  out  to  Nevada,  where  he  finds 
miners  and  cowboys  whose  main  pursuits  are  drink- 
ing, blaspheming,  gambling,  rioting.  Young  Vaughaa 
must  be  a  precious  spiritual  member  of  "the  Choreh 
militant  here  on  earth,"  to  judge  by  his  bodily  exploits 
His  career  in  Nevada  is  so  picturesque  as  to  include  a 
death  sentence  on  a  charge  of  murder.  All  sortie  and 
conditions  of  New  Yorkers  populate  the  instroctiTe 
pages  of  "  The  Four  Million  "  (McClure,  PhillipsK  who 
likewise  publish  William  Allan  White's  amusia$; 
Kansan  sketches.  Him.self  well  known  to  iiews^nper- 
dom,  this  author  allows  his  colleagues  an  important 
place,  and  Mr.  White's  conception  of  his  own  craft  can- 
not but  interest  those  of  us  who  see  the  American  joiir 
nalist  a  curious  mixtui*e  of  ardor  and  apathj-,  c^nicisE 
and  childishness,  upright  integrity  and  downright  di- 
honesty.  Friends  to  the  life  journalistic  should  al* 
notice  "The  Day-Dreamer"  (Scribners):  and  fri^Dd>td 
the  briefly  sententious  old  salt — if  he  exists — ma?  fis^ 
"Uncle  William"  (Century)  a  congenial  companiocu 
Finally,  Remington— that  Fenimore  Cooper  of  xhf 
brush— provides  pictures  for  his  own  text,  **Tb«WiT 
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ducted  with  the  same  amount  of  tender  sentiment. 
"  Nanoleon'S  Love  Story  "  (Duttou),  his  wooing  of  Maria 
Walewska,  is  told  with  the  freedom  necessary  to  the 
subject,  Gansiorowski's  dramatic  sense  and  sharp  dia- 
logue reminding  one  of  the  elder  Dumas. 

Thirdly,  we  have  the  Russian  Merejkovski,  with  a 
hideous,  blood-and-brandy  picture  of  Peter  the  Great. 


Frontispiece  (reduced)  from  "The  Way  of  an  Indian." 

of  an  Indian  "  (Fox,  Duffield).  The  literary  quality  of 
Remington's  stories  nmy  be  a  matter  of  dispute,  but 
whose  canvases  rank  before  his  in  America's  gallery 
of  historical  painters? 

THREE  SLAV  WRITERS. 

Despite  the  great  reputations — and  great  gifts — of 
I^rmontov  and  Pushkin,  Gogol  and  Gontcharov,  Dos- 
toevski, Turgenev,  Tolstoi,  Gorki,  Russian  literature 
has  made  but  a  slight  impression  outside  Europe.  For 
Americans,  perhaps,  the  steppe  is  too  dull,  the  muzhik 
too  slow,  and  the  Nihilist  too  fond  of  philosophical  ab- 
stractions. Be  this  as  it  may,  the  only  Slav  novelists 
who  have  gained  a  large  cis-Atlantic  audience  are 
Tolstoi  and  Sienkiewicz.  The  venerable  giant  of 
Yasnaia  Polyana  may  never  publish  another  romance, 
whereas  from  the  War>avian,— hale,  hearty,  and  sixty, 
— more  tales  are  to  be  expected.  His  last,  put  into 
English  by  that  peerless  translator,  Jeremiah  Curtin, 
has  recently  been  given  out  by  I^ittle,  Brown  &  Co.,  the 
enterprising  and  fortunate  ''discoverers"  of  Sienkie- 
wicz. ''On  the  Field  of  Glory"  will  not  enhance  the 
author's  fame,  will  not  affect  it,  yet  his  straight,  swift, 
lucid  narrative  method  here  again  captivates  the  reader. 
The  present  volume  treats  of  the  Moslem  northwest- 
ward invasion  that  occurred  during  the  second  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  when  King  John  Sobieski  came 
down  to  deliver  Vienna  from  the  "infidels,"  these  seek- 
ing nothing  more  than  requital  for  the  ej'es  and  teeth 
knocke^l  out  by  the  Crusaders.  Sienkiewicz  makes  you 
feel  what  bloo<lthirsty  fanaticism  incited  the  contending 
hosts,  though  he  admires  his  Christian  cutthroats  for 
their  "patriotism."  How  often  is  patriotism  the  same 
as  murder  ! 

Gansiorowski,  another  Pole,  sings  no  song  of  the 
sword,  but  exhibits  an  imperial  cad  pursuing  one  of  his 
amours,  which  were  as  frequent  as  his  battles  and  con- 


HENRIK  SIENKIEWICZ,  THE  POLISH  NOVELIST  (WEAKINO  THE 
LIGHT  HAT),  AND  HIS  TRANSLATOR,  JEREMIAH  CURTIN,  IN 
THE  GARDEN  OF  SIENKIEWICZ'S  WARSAW  HO.\IE. 

Xo  man  who  is  very  cruel  and  has  many  people  killed 
can  escape  historical  greatness.  "Peter  and  Alexis" 
(Putnams)  both  shocks  through  its  horror  and  grips 
through  its  power ;  it  is  an  eloquent  book  by  a  ster- 
ling artist. 

LOVE  STORIES. 

"Manon  Lescaut"  and  "The  Lady  with  the  Camel- 
lias," though  not  written  to  instruct  school  children, 
stand  acknowledged  international  classics ;  "Madame 
Bovary"  and  "Mademoiselle  de  Maupin"  have  always 
astonished  exacting  reatlers  by  their  literary  perfec- 
tion ;  Laniartiue's  graceful,  tender  "Raphael"  and  Zo- 
la's poetically  idealistic  "  Page  of  Love"  deserve  an  even 
wider  circulation  than  they  have  reached.  These,  and 
several  more  love  stories  by  eminent  Frenchmen,  have 
been  reissued  by  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  in  untv- 
bridged  translation.  Another  Boston  firm,  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.,  publishes  a  tale  of  love  by  sentiment  half 
English,  half  French,  half  Protestant,  half  Romanist, 
called  "  Hearts  and  Creeds."  Present-day  Quel>ec  yields 
the  scenic  background  for  this  confiict  between  natural 
instinct  and  traditional  doctrine,  whereas  the  young 
"Sir  Galahad  of  New  France"  (Turner),  who  comes  a 
pioneer  to  the  Mississippi  wilds,  is  troubled  by  no  such 
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pro])lem,  but  having  cast  his  ej-e  on  Canoga,  a  davighter 
of  the  Xatchez,  weds  her  wlthont  long  deliberation, 
and  takes  her  home  to  the  ancestral  castle.  'Tis  not 
recorded  when  he  Sent  the  squaw  back  to  her  reeking 
t^pee. 

Two  American  writers  of  the  weaker  sex,  Miss  Ellen 
Glasgow  and  Mrs.  Hutchins  Hapgood— "Neith  Boyce" 
— depart  from    the  common   Anglo-Saxon  theory   (or 
pretense)  as  to  sexual  relation.s,  though  either  chooses 
for  her  main  theme  a 
love-alfair  of  the  popu- 
lar sort.    One  readily 
Ijelieves  that  men  lost 
their  hearts  to  I^aura 
Wilde,  she  is  so  com- 
pletely charming  ;  the 
irradiance   of   Laura's 
beautiful    soul     and 
Miss  Gliusgow's  bright 
achievement    in    liter- 
ary   t  e  c  h  n  i  c  cause 
"the  Wheel   of  Life" 
(Doubled ay)    to    shine 
out  among  the  novels 
on    this    season's    list. 
Mrs.  Hapgood's  ''  The 
Eternal  Spring"  (Fox, 
Duffield)  also  rouses  us 
to  more  than  luke- 
warm approval.     Con-  "neith  boyce." 
scientious  Clara  Lang- 
ham's  fear  of  marrying  because  of  a  supposed  heritage 
of  latent  lunacy  was  easy  t^^  invent;  but  admirable  is 
the    artistic    conception    of     Clara's    worldly,    .selfish 
mother,  and  excellent  the  dialogue,  which,  though  life- 
like—and therefore  unepigrammatic— still  remains  in- 
teresting on  every  page. 

But  alas  for  George  Moore's  new  ])ook,  "The  Lake" 
(Applet^)ns),  l)etrayiug  that  gifted  writer  at  his  worst  I 
Irresponsibility  denotes  the  conduct  of  all  the  char- 
acters, irrelevancy  their  whole  discourse.  With  singu- 
lar personages  and  circumstances  unhackneyed,  he  yet 
contrives  a  tedious  in  lieu  of  a  seizing  .story.  As  George 
Moore's  intellectual  attainments  have  not  .saved  him 
from  failure,  so  Frederick  Palmer's  high  a))ilities  as  a 
topical  writer,  his  merited  rank  as  a  war  correspondent, 
can  shed  no  success  upon  his  jjresent  attempt — not  the 
first— at  fiction,  "Lucy  of  the  Stars,"  printed  by  the 
Scribners.  The  Japanese  liave  often  attracted  the  su- 
perior romantic  muse  of  John  Luther  Long,  who  now 
presents  "The  Way  of  the  Gods"  (Macmillan),  wherein 
the  author  .sets  forth  that  ideal  .self-abnegation  so  for- 
eign to  the  ferociously  egoistic  Western  world.  A  suc- 
cessful psychologic  study  is  Howard  Srurgis'  "All 
That  Wiis  Possible"  (Putnams).  Here  is  one  "Mrs." 
Sibyl  Crofts,  who  discreetly  retires  to  a  Welsh  coun- 
tryside after  iier  London  "  past."  She  meets  Robert 
Hensliaw,  a  rigidly  conventional  stjuireen  l)elonging 
to  the  neighborhood.  At  first  he  shows  open  hos- 
tility to  Sibyl,  a  beautiful  and  charming  woman,  yet, 
as  in  time  they  )k?co me  closely  acquainted,  Henshaw, 
though  knowing  her  history,  falls  to  her  fascina- 
tions. She  at  various  times  avows  herself  opposed 
to  the  enslavement  of  mailpiage,  so  that,  at  last, 
when  the  squireen  declares  his  love,  he  adds  an 
unctuous  explanation  of  how  she  has  gradually  con- 
verted him  to  the  unmatrimonial  view.  And  then  that 
"^""hly  respectable  English  gentleman  blandly  proposes 


a  convenient  clandestine  arrangements  which  shall  not 
l)e  without  financial  advantage  to  the  lady.  Sibyl's 
enormous  chagrin  from  l)eiug  taken  at  her  word  leali» 
to  her  abrupt  decampment. 

Miss    Frothiugham's    "The    Evasion"    (Houghtou) 

may  \ie  mentioned  as 
dexterously  di.splaying 
the  workings  of  that 
complicated  machine, 
"the  New  England 
conscience."  Two  love 
stories  of  lighter  it-x- 
ture  than  Mis^s  Fruth- 
iugham'.s  Iwth  involv- 
ing neat  pleasantry 
aimed  at  »choU.*tJc 
lof ti  ness,  are  offered  by 
Beatrice  Harraden  an<I 
Mary  Tappau  Wriuht, 
—  see  "The  SchoUr- 
Daughter'"  (Dodd. 
Mead)  and  'Tht 
Tower"  (Scribner*-. 
BEATRICE  HARRADEN.  " Paui    Decides"  (Ar- 

pletons),  the  Baroness 
von  Hutten's  .sequel  to  "Pam,"  shows  that  this  author 
can  l>e  unhysterical  if  she  chooses.  E.  F.  Benson  pub- 
li.shes  his  "Angel  of  Pain  "  with  the  Lippincott>s  a  tain- 
which  in  France  would  lie  .^^aid  to  deal  with  Jt  hig-Jif 
(UKjlais;  and  Miss  Seawell's  "Chateau  of  Montplaisir' 
(Appletons)  lies  situate  in  that  very  country  of  U»<- 
Gauls. 

Before  quitting  these  IxKjks  de<licated  to  Cupid,  wt 
must  praise  "The  Eternal  Spring"  and  "All  That  W** 
Po.ssible"  for  a  quality  conspicuous  in  the  prize  novd 
from  London.  Mrs.  Hapg(X)d  and  Mr.  Sturgis  mold 
their  characters  impartially  :  they  are  not  concerned  in 
manufacturing  heroes  for  housemaids,  but  in  makioc 
them  apr>ear  as  they  might  before  their  valets. 

THE  ARTISTIC  TEMPERAMENT. 

Tolna,  the  vocal  hero  of  Miss  Bertha  Ruukle's  oper 
atic  story  (Century),  ob-serves  concerning  stage  people 
"No  other  class   hangs  .so  on  newspaper  praise;  dv. 

class  is  so  self-ci.ii 
scious  so  uneasy.  **i 
little  happy.  . .  . 
They  are  eaten  up 
with  jealou,sy,  wiib 
dremi  of  slight!> 
from  managers  it 
critics  or  public" 
And  none  are  *»  • 
vain  or  egoistic  a* 
j-ou  may  percei refer 
the  example  o^ 
Frilulein  Mittelici. 
a  coloratttTfi  sin^r 
past  her  bloom  »i»i 
eflSciency,  threat 
ened  with  superms^ 
n nation  from  Vkr 
letta  to  Fppia,— «e 
"Nonchalantt' 

CopyriKlit.igox.Tui.nesen  sisters.  Chicago.  (Holt).      Plea^i^f 

with  his  repressfot* 
MAROARKT  poTTER/ed  by  \^  tioD  of  the  lifer'"^ 
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Frontispiece  (reduced)  from 
"The  Truth  About  Tolna." 


atric  in  a  German  provincial  town,  and  amusing  with 
his  creation  of  the  voluble,  fussy,  wriggling  Mlttelini, 
Mr.  Olmsted  annoys  with  his  heroine,  a  young  person 
in  every  way  uninspiring,  unsympathetic,  uninterest- 
ing— though  American.     Besides,  why  disturb  the  Ger- 
man artistic  atmosphere  by  projecting  thereinto  dlcse 
ftrhrecklich^^n  Amcrlkancrf    Margaret  Potter,  at  all 
events,  does  her  best— which  is  not  the  best — to  place 
Cliaikovski  in  a  specific  national  climate.    For  her' ro- 
mantic purpose  she  con- 
demns "The  Genius" 
(Harpers)  to  die  by  his 
own  hand,  although 
Modest,  the  composer's 
brother,  has  circum- 
stantially described  his 
death   from  cholera. 
However,  a  novelist 
must  not  be  cross-ex- 
amined   under  oath  ; 
and   whatever  her   er- 
rors and    defects,    this 
writer  gives  you  an  in- 
kling of    Chaikovski's 
terrible    morbid  neks, — 
tliat  mentnl   st-ate  apt 
to  render  a  man's  com- 
pany   intolerable    and 
his  compositions   sub- 
lime. 

Arthur  S  y  m  o  n  s' 
^'Spiritual  Adven- 
tures" (Dutton)  tends  to  confirm  the  view  that  the  veri- 
table artist's  creed  can  be  compressed  into  one  word — 
**I."  As  for  Symon.s'  language,  we  commend  it  to  Mr. 
Olmsted,  whose  stylistic  contortions  are  ridiculous. 
"The Truth  About  Tolna,"  by  the  waj*,  the  renowned 
Hungarian  tenor  himself  confesses  so:  *'The  Magyar 
ijoble,  the  inspired  genius,  the  exalte<l  patriot,  the  re- 
mote, mysterious,  irreproachable,  unapproachable  Tol- 
na,  is  a  flippant  young  Yankee  with  a  slangy  tongue 
Huti  an  eye  to  the  main  chance."  One  wishes  Miss 
Runkle's  capabilities  had  equaled  those  of  Henry  Hutt, 
who  painte<l  the  frontispiece. 

SOCIALISM  AND  UTOPIA. 

To  some  worthy  folk  ignorant  of  its  meaning,  the 
t^nn  *' socialism"  sounds  like  *'vice,"  or  *' crime,"  or 
perhaps  '*  hell."  But  let  their  false  alarms  be  assuaged  : 
^iOcialism  has  long  been  advancing  upon  us  with  the 
government  postal  .service,  municipal  road.s,  parochial 
cliurches,  public  schools,  fire  brigades,  .street  lamps. 
Masonic  orders,  labor  unions,  clubs,  libraries, — all,  in 
one  sense  or  another,  socialistic  forms.  Complete  social- 
ism has  not  yet  arrived,  but  is  approaching  like  a  thief 
ill  the  night,  with  one  leg  already  in  at  the  door.  That 
one  leg  symbolizes  laziness,  a  quality  of  almost  uni- 
ver»al  possession ;  the  other  leg  signifies  unselfishness, 
s<»  uncommon  a  human  attribute  that  real  socialism 
must  tan*y  long  on  the  threshold.  The  author  of 
•'Sturmsee"  (Macmillau)  points  the  shaky  hazard  of 
ftll  social  experimenting  through  the  vicissitudes  of  a 
certain  coiJperative  enterprise.  Go  slow  with  your  social 
rx* forms,  says,  in  effect,  the  sapient  Mr.  Holt;  you're 
**ure  to  get  into  some  mess  you'd  never  thought  about ; 
ei^pecially,  don't  believe  for  a  minute  that  a  lot  of  free 
And  equal  citizens  agreeing  to  work  together  at  a  job 
for  a  fev.'  hours  a  day  '11  make  them  any  better  off  than 


HENRY  HOLT,  AUTHOR  AND  PUBLISHER. 

they  were  Ixjfore.  "Xo  more  sen.se" — to  quote  a  char- 
acter of  this  book— "in  a  lot  of  mechanics  going  into 
the  tin  bu.siness  than  in  a  lot  of  sheep  going  into  the 
wool  business."  And  stating  clearly  enough  his  helief 
that  "Those  who  think  must  govern  those  who  toil," 
Mr.  Holt  .seems  to  despair  of  any  but  the  vaguest,  re- 
motest moral  development  engendering  a  prevalent 
spirit  of  .self-suppression. 

"  'We  may  not  admire  self-interest,'  continued  Mr. 
Calmire,  '  but  civilization  has  never  yet  been  spelt  with- 
out it,  as  Mr.  Carver  says,  nor  has  any  man  yet  sug- 
gested a  coherent  system  by  which  it  can  l>e.' 

"  *Not  if  you  piit  altruism  in  place  of  egoism,' ol>- 
jected  Boggs. 

"  'Well,'  said  Carver,  'that  job  was  begun  by  a 
pretty  capable  hand  a  couple  of  thousand  years  ago, 
and  at  the  rate  we're  going  how  long  do  you  think  it 
will  take  to  fini.sh  it?'" 

David  Parry,  a  millionaire  manufacturer  —  Henrj' 
Holt  being  a  fiourishing  publisher  —  makes  game  in 
right  witty  fashion  of  the  Utopian  "Scarlet  Empire" 
(Bobbs- Merrill)  created  by  himself.  He  introduces  the 
simple  operation  of  sowing  seed  in  the  ground  to  dem- 
onstrate how  strongly  an  ideal  community  might  abhor 
exertion  ;  for  Ijehind  the  alignment  of  stooping  sow'ers 
walk  several  men  brandishing  severe  flagellative  in- 
.struments  destined  for  painful  application  to  the  pos- 
*terior  parts  of  those  lacking  laborious  zeal  I 

The  mature  millionaire  manufacturer,  who  knows 
little  about  socialism,  is  crassly  sati-sfied  with  this  l>est 
of  possible  worlds  ;  and  the  venerable  flourishing  pub- 
lisher, a  cautious,  .scientific  inquirer,  thinks  the  world 
might  be  improved,  but  does  not  much  want  to  try. 
Still  there  comes  another.     He  is  a  fiery  youth.     He 
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stale  water — and  cartload  after  cartload  of  it  would  be 
taken  up  and  dumped  into  the  hoppers  with  fresh  meat, 
and  sent  out  to  the  public's  breakfast." 

Rather  than  now  stop  for  academical  platitudes 
upon  Zola^s  realism  and  Rousseau's  revolutionism,  we 
prefer  to  give  a  second  quotation,  not  exalting  Dur- 
ham's sausages,  but  celebrating  his  fertili2^r  works  : 

"  To  this  part  of  the  yard  came  all  the  Uinktigc,  and 
the  wast^  products  of  all  sorts  ;  here  they  dried  out  the 
bones — and  in  suffocating  cellars,  where  the  daylight 
never  came,  you  might  see  men  and  women  and  chil- 
dren bending  over  whirling  machines  and  sawing  bit^of 
bone  into  all  sort^  of  shapes,  breathing  their  lungs  full 
of  the  fine  dust,  and  doomed  to  die,  every  one  of  them, 
within  a  certain  definite  time.  Here  they  made  the 
bloo<l  into  albumen,  and  made  other  foul  -  smelling 
things  into  things  still  more  foul-smelling.  .  .  .  For 
the  odors  in  these  ghastly  charnel  houses  there  may  be 
words  in  Lithuanian,  but  there  are  none  in  English." 

Three  cheers  for  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  iu  thi*, 
the  best  by  far  of  all  possible  worlds  ! 

America's  railway  kings  are  fit  enough  to  survive 
the  American  public,  is  the  evident  opinion  of  a  certain 
potentate  belonging  to  that  dynasty,  who  says  in  **Tbe 
Struggle"  (Wessels) :  **We  have  controlled  the  legal 
situation  very  well.  We  generally  defeat  such  legi^Jft- 
tion  as  we  don't  want,  and  have  such  passed  as  we 
want,  and  we  don't  pay  over  10  per  cent,  of  our  actual 
le^al  liabilities  in  litigation."    Three  cheers  more  ! 

If  you  seek  comfort  against  all  these  vexing  ills, 
go  to  Maxwell  Gray.  He  speaks  soft  and  low,  thus: 
"Wealth,  briefly  statetl,  is  natural  forces  plus  human 


lives  by  his  pen.  He  has  not  had  time  to  learn  the 
opposite  side  of  anything.  And  he  shouts  aloud  for 
immediate  explosion  of  the  political  and  industrial 
structure  now  standing.  Yes,  for  that  very  reason,  this 
young  Upton  Sinclair,  with  all  his  ignorance,  exaggera- 
tion, palpable  partisanship, — because  he  cries  impetu- 
ously, imperiously,  to  the  better  soul  of  man  for  light, 
for  change,  for  progress,  for  the  dawn  of  a  new,  sweet, 
blessed  kindness  ;  yes,  because  he  makes  you  feel,  well- 
nigh  makes  you  weep,  for  the  human  misery  existing 
through  greedy  commerce'  buying  silence  from  the  venal 
law,— it  is  just  because  of  this  that  his  words  must  run 
into  your  blood.  '*Sturmsee"  is  deeply  philosophical, 
"The  Scarlet  Empire"  cleverly  satirical,  and  they 
politely  beguile  your  armchair  idlenes.s.  But  "The 
Jungle"  rouses  your  wrath,— you  look  about  for  a  stout 
rope  to  hang  some  one  by  the  neck.  "The  Jungle" 
(I)oubleday)  describes  lovely  Chicago's  dearest  delights, 
among  them  tender  beauties  of  the  meat-packing  in- 
dustry.    Listen  to  this : 

"There  would  come  all  the  way  back  from  Europe 
old  sausage  that  had  been  rejected,  and  that  wtis  moldy 
and  white, — it  would  be  dosed  with  borax  and  glycerine 
and  dumped  into  the  hoppers,  and  made  over  again  for 
home  consumption.  ...  It  was  too  dark  in  the  storage 
places  to  see  well,but  a  man  could  run  his  hand  over  these 
pilesof  meat  and  sweep  off  handfuls  of  the  dried  dungof 
rats.  These  rats  were  nuisances,  and  the  packers  would 
put  poisoned  bread  out  for  them  ;  they  would  die,  and* 
rat,  bread,  and  meat  would  go  into  the  hoppers.  .  .  . 
Under  the  system  of  rigid  economy  which  the  packers 
enforced  there  were  some  jobs  that  it  only  paid  to  do 
once  in  a  long  time,  and  among  these  was  the  cleaning 
out  of  the  waste-barrels.  Every  spring  they  did  it ;  and 
ill  the  barrels  would  be  dirt  and  rust,  and  old  nails  and 
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effort ;  capital,  briefly  stated,  is  natural  forces  plus 
human  effort.  Therefore,  wealth,  labor,  and  capital 
are  all  the  same  thing.  This  is  the  faith  of  the  Broth- 
erhood of  the  Golden  Rule." 

You  will  find  these  and  other  solemn  counsels  in 
" The  Great  Refusal "  ( Appletons).  But  '*  The  Jungle," 
rather,  should  claim  your  nightly  leisure.  At  morning 
you  will  come  down  to  breakfast  cheerful  as  your  wont, 
smugly  confident  that^  for  once,  you've  not  been  fooled 
by  a  story-book,  and  that  the  bright,  brown,  juicy  sau- 
sage so  daintily  dished  up  by  Mary  Ann  contains  no  pos- 
sible particle  of  poisoned  rat. 

After  all,  we  have  yet  to  state  the  political  import  of 
"The  Jungle,"  unexpressed  by  the  author;  As  things 
are  going  to-day  in  the  United  States,  during  the  twen- 
tieth century  the  now  existing  political  parties  may 
vanish,  and  the  most  powerful  of  the  new  factions — the 
National  Socialist  Party  of  America — nmy  call  a  Presi- 
dent to  the  White  House. 

PHILANTHROPICAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Baroness  von  Suttner  was  awarded  the  Xobel 
'Peace  Prize"  of  $40,000  for  her  novel  "Ground  Arms!" 
("Die  Waffen  Nieder"),  of  which  A.  C.  McClurg  & 
Co.'s  new  edition  appeared  last  February.  To  the  pres- 
ent writer,  the  fact  that  the  baroness  got  a  large  sum 
of  money  for  this  book  is  totally  uninteresting  and  un- 
important :  he  mentions  that  fact  notwithstanding,  be- 
cause he  knows  that  everybody  will  differ  with  his 
opinion,  and  that  hence  he  is  promoting  the  publicity 
of  the  greatest  philanthropical  novel  of  this  generation. 
It  should  be  enough  to  say  that  "Ground  Arms!" 
passionately  pleads  for  the  abolition  of  war.  The  Bar- 
oness von  Suttner,  we  however  will  add,  means  w^hat 
she  says  ;  she  is  not  one  of  those  righteous  patriots  who 
in  times  of  peace  declare  themselves  opposed  to  war, 
but  who  turn  round  the  moment  their  country  becomes 
embroiled  with  a  foreign  power.  We  rejoice  to  say  that 
in  spite  of  it«  sentiments,  popular  nowhere,  "Ground 
Arms!"  has  been  sold  everywhere. 

That  noted  philanthropist,  Lady  Henry  Somerset, 


LADY  HENRY  SOMERSET. 


THE  BARONESS   VON  SUTTNER. 

varies  and  emphasizes  her  warm-hearted  endeavors  for 
London  with  "Under  the  Arch"  (Double<lay),  while 
Mrs.  Burnett  speaks  pathetically  about  that  city's 
breadless,  hopeless  out<^ists  in  "The  Dawn  of  a  To- 
morrow "  (Scribners).  Owen  Kildare.  too,  writes  to  the 
heart;  himself  once  newsboy,  dock  -  lalwrer,  truck- 
driver,  and  now  an  active  director  of  social  reform,  he 
does  not  describe  New  York  tenements  upon  hearsay  in 
"The  Wisdom  of  the  Simple"  (Revell).  S.  K.  Crockett's 
"  Fishers  of  Men  "  (Appletons)  are  the  missionaries  who 
spend  their  lives  in  Edinboro's  underworld. 

In  censurable  contrast  to  all  these  worthy  appeals, 
Gelett  Burgess  puts  forward  a  falsely  philanthropic 
volume  called  "A  Little  Sister  of  De^tinv"  (Houghton, 
Mifflin).    Here,  a  certain  Digifei3eajlij^l\ualQ4ters  indis- 
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criminate,  lavish  charity  where  it  is  not  needed  or 
where  it  may  breed  thriftlessness.  The  autiior  does 
what  he  can  to  foster 
the  vice  known  as 
''criminal  good-na- 
ture:" and  he  spreads 
the  foolish,  ruinous 
doctrine  Trust  to  Lit  eh. 
Besides,  all  the  epi- 
sodes related  are  i)u- 
erile. 

An    educated    black 
Haitian's  **  reversion  to 
type"  is  most  interest- 
ingly and  competently 
sketched  by   H.   C. 
Rowland  through   the 
means  of  his  engross- 
ing tale  ''In  the  Shad- 
ow "  ( Appletons).     Tlie 
negro  in  question  is  no 
less  than  a  descendant 
of  the   famous  Dessa- 
lines,  who  made  himself  "  Emperor  of  Haiti"  in  1804.  The 
Appletons  also  publish  Maarten  Maartens'  "The  Heal- 
ers," telling  about  a  successful  operation  on  the  brain  of 
a  lunatic.     The  author  does  not  appear  to  take  very  seri- 
ously all  the  occult  sciences  and  scientific  occultisms 


OWEN   KILDAHE. 


that  he  marshals  and  parades.  A  rnra  nr/^  indeed  is  Mr. 
Mighels'  *'Chatwit"  (Harpers),  a  magpie  conversant 
with  the  human  language.  A  volume  of  short  stories  by 
Judge  Grant,  "The  Law- 
Breakers,"  comes  to  us  from 
the  Scribner  establish  me  n^t, 
and  from  Franklin  Square 
—though  too  late  for  the 
special  notice  it  would  de- 
s  c  r  V  e — M  r  s .  Humphry 
Ward's  latest  novel,  '*  Fen- 
wick's  Career."  Mrs.  Ward'.s 
place  in  English  contem- 
porary letters  and  Mrs. 
Wharton's  American  rank 
should  prick  the  ambition 
of  the  writing  women  of 
both  lands.  It  was  a  wo- 
man who  produced  the  best 
novel  in   either  country, 

last  vear.     We  cannot  say         ^        .     .  .      j 

'    X    t       .\  ^  Frontispiece  ( reduced i 
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season,  which  has  never- 
theless brought  a  share  of  laurels  fo  the  softer  >ex. 
as  the  above  survey  will  have  ma<le  manifest.  Then 
is  one  story,  alluded  to  Imt  briefly,  jueriiing  atlui- 
tional  praivse,— namely,  Mrs.  Burnett's  "The  Dawu  >A 
a  To-morrow." 


OTHER  NOVELS  KECEIVED. 


Adventures  In  Pondland.    By  Frank  Stevens.    A.  C.  Mc- 
C'lurx  &  Co. 

Brown  of  Mukden.    By  Herbert  Strang.    Piitnams. 

Hy  Love's  Sweet  Rule.    By  G.  E.  Jackson.    Winston. 

Car-tie  of  Lies,  The.    By  Arthur  H.  Vesey.    Appletons. 

Cattle  Brands.    By  Andy  Adams.    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

Clmllenge,  The.    By  Warren  Cheney.    Bobbs-Merrill. 

Champagne    Standard,    The.    By   Mrs.    John    Lane.    The 
Bodley  Head. 

Circular  Study.  The.    By  Anna  Katharine  Green.    R.  F. 
Fenno  &  Co.,  New  York.     (New  Edition.) 

Contrite  Hearts.    By  Herman  Bernstein.    A.  Wessels  Com- 
pany. 

Cupid  the  Devil's  Stoker.    By  Nellie  Bingham  Van  Slinger- 
land.    Guarantee  Publishing  Company,  New  York. 

Deacon  White's  Idees.    By  S.  W.  Brown.    Mayhew  Publish- 
ing Company,  New  York. 

Double  Trouble.    By  Herbert  Quick.    Bobbs-Merrill. 

Edge  of  Hazard,  The.    By  George  Horton.    Bobbs-Merrill. 

From  Out  of  the  West.    By  Henrietta  R.  Hinckley.    Mayhew 
Publishing  Company. 

Girls  of  Garden ville,'The.    By  Carroll  W.  Rankin.    Holt. 

(Jreen  Flag,  The.  By  A.  Conaii  Doyle.  Fenno.  (New  Edition.) 

Jack  Derringer.    By  Basil  Lubbock.    Dutton. 

Kenelm's  Desire.    By  Hughes  Cornell.    Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

Lady  Bobs,  Her  Brother,  and  I.    By  Jean  Chamblin.     Put- 
nams. 

Lady  in  Waiting,  A.    By  Charles  W.  Savage.    Appletons. 

Lady  of  the  Decoration,  The.    By  Frances  Little.    Century. 

Losers'  Luck.    By  Charles  T.  Jackson.    Holt. 

Lost  Cause,  A.    By  Guy  Thome.    Putnams. 

Maid  of  Athens.    By  Lafayette  McLaws.    Little,  Brown. 

Maitland  Major  and  Minor.    By  (.'Imrles  Turley.    Dutton. 

Marcelle  the  Maid.    By  Seth  C.  Comstock.    Appletons. 

Medianic,  The.    By  Allan  Mclvor.    William  Ritchie,  New 
York. 

Miss  New  York.    By  Edmund  Blair  Pancake.    Fenno. 

My  Little  Boy.    By  Carl  Ewald.    Scribners. 

No.  KU.    By  Wymond  Carey.    Putnams. 
lb  Or.  Common  Ground.    By  Sydney  H.  Preston.    Holt. 


Page  Story  Book,  The  ( from  stories  by  Thomas  Nelson  Pap- 
Edited  by  Frank  E.  8paulding  and  Catherine  T.  Bryc- 

Scribners. 
Picture  of  Dorian  Gray,  The.    By  Oscar  Wiide.    Brentano'* 

(New  Edition.) 
Pink  Typhoon,  The,    By  Harrison  Robertson.    Scribnerv. 
Pretty  Ways  o'  Providence.    By  Mark  Guy  Pearsi*.   .^•^tj 

nings  &  Graham. 
Prisoner  of  OrnithFarm.The.  By  Frances  Powell.  Scribner- 
Quickening,  The.    By  Francis  Lynde.    Bobbs-Merrill. 
Ranch  on  the  Oxhide,  The.    By  Henry  Inman.    MacmilU 
Red  Saunders'  Pets  and  Other  Critters.    By  Henry  W;  lUcr 

Phillips.    McClure,  Phillips  &  Co. 
Reptiles.    By  H.  W.  McVkkar.    Appletons. 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  Reader.    Edited  by  Catherim  T 

Bryce  and  Frank  E.  Spaulding.    Scribners. 
Romance  of  Two  Lives,  A.    By  Francis  A.  Br\-ant.    M.n 

hew. 
Sacred  Cup,  The.    By  Vincent  Brown.     Putnam«. 
St.  Abigail  of  the  Pines.    By  William  A.  Knight.    Pilpn  - 

Press. 
Sea-Maid,  The.    By  Ronald  Macdonald.    Holt. 
Six  Stars.    By  Nelstm  Lloyd.    Scriliners. 
Skipper  Parson,  The.    By  James  Lumsden.     Eat*>n  at  Ma:* - 
Soldier's  Trial.    By  Gen.  Charles  King.    Hobart. 
Specimen  Spinster,  A.    By  Kate  Westlake  Yeigh.    Grifff- 

&  Rowland,  Philadelphia. 
Summer  in  the  Apple  Tree  Inn,  A.   By  Ella  P.  Lipseli,  H<  t 
Their   Husbands'  Wives.    Edited  by  W.    I).   Howelb  aU 

Henry  M.  Alden.    Harpers. 
Third  Daughter.  The.    By  Mrs.  Lu  Wheat.    Oriental  i'z- 

lishing  Company,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
Uncle  Zeek  and  Aunt  Liza.  ByHon.  Henr>-  C.  Fox.  MayLf-' 
Under  the  Sunset.    Edited  by  W.  D.  Howelb*  and  R.  ^ 

Alden.     Harpers. 
Village  of  Hide  and  Seek,  The,    By  Bingham  T,  WiK- 

Consolidated  Retail  Booksellers,  New  York. 
Weight  of  the  Crown,  The.    By  Fred.  M.  \\'hite.    F^-nft-^ 
Young    O'Briens,    The.     By    the    autUor    of    "Ellrab^S' 

Children."    John  Lane  Company,  New  York. 


OTHER   NEW    BOOKS. 


notp:s  ox  uecent  American  publications. 


OUT-OF:t)OOR  BOOKS. 
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CAMP  Kits  aud  Camp  Life  "  is  the  title  of  a  sea- 
sonable volume  by  Charles  Stedman  Hanks 
(.Scribners).  This  is  a  compilation  of  explicit  and  prac- 
tical directions  to  a  novice  who  is  about  to  betake  him- 
self to  the  woods  for  the  purpose  of  shooting,  fishing, 
OP  merely  rusticating.  There  are  excellent  chapters  on 
camps  aud  carap-flres,  camp  cooking,  what  to  do  when 
lost  in  the  woods,  some  remetlies  for  sickness  or  acci- 
dents in  camp,  and  other  topics  of  suggestive  interest 
to  iut^fudiug  campers. 


three  of  this  imposing  list  of  Presidents,  but  he  used 
his  eyes  and  ears,  and  the  i)ersonalities  of  Tyler,  Pierce, 
and  Buchanan  impressed  themselves  distinctly  on  the 
boyish  mind.  Besides,  the  author's  distinguished  father, 
Governor  Wise,  of  Virginia,  was  one  of  a  group  of 
statesmen  who  made  Presidents  in  those  days,  and  the 
boy  grew  up  with  an  unusual  endowment  of  political 
information.  One  of  the  thirteen  Presidents  of  whom 
Mr.  Wise  writes  was  Jefferson  Davis,  President  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy.  Mr.  Wise  was  himself  a  Con- 
federate soldier  throughout  the  Civil  War,  and  his 
reminiscences  of  that  perio<l  have  been  given  in  earlier 
books.  Since  the  war  our  author  has  become  about 
as  thoroughly  reconstructed  a  Southerner  as  can  be 
found  anywhere.  Circumstances  have  brought  him 
into  friendly, — in  some  instances,  intimat>e, — relations 
with  all  the  Presidents  from  Lincoln  down  to  and  in- 
cluding Roosevelt.    His  estimates  of  these  historical 


Illnstration  (reduced)  from  "Camp  Kits  and  Camp  Life." 

*'  Three  Men  in  a  Motor  Car,"  by  Winthrop  E.  Scar- 
ritt  (E.  P.  Button  &  Co.),  will  be  most  thoroughly  ap- 
preciated and  enjoyed  by  traveled  Americans,  and  es- 
pecially by  the  rapidly  increasing  group  of  automobilists 
who  venture  in  the  summer  months  to  explore  the  far- 
famed  highways  of  France.  The  pictures  accompany- 
ing: Mr.  Scarritt's  narrative  are  suggestive  of  such 
roAiis  as  no  American  ever  saw  in  his  own  country — the 
Htibstance  of  things  hoped  for,  but  as  yet  unrealized. 
The  publication  of  books  like  Mr.  Scarritt's  should  open 
our  eyes  to  the  possibilities,  as  well  »is  the  present  defi- 
ciencies, of  American  roads. 


BIOGRAPHY  AND  MEMOIRS. 
The  title  of  Mr.  John  S.  Wise's  latest  book  provokes 
incredulity,  —  ''Recollections  of  Thirteen  Presidents" 
(I>oiible<lay,  Page  &  Co.).  How  can  any  man  under 
sixt  3'  years  of  age  have  personally  known  half  the  Presi- 
dents* who  have  .served  since  Washington's  time  ?  This 
is  the  question  that  will  at  once  occur  to  everylx)dy.  but 
whoever  is  sufficiently  curious  to  examine  the  contents 
of  the  volume  will  find  abundant  justification  of  the 
soTXiewhat  sensational  title.  Mr.  Wise  proves  himself  a 
coniF>«t«nt  witness.  He  had  hardly  reached  mature 
years  when  he  saw  and  conversed  with  the  first  two  or 
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characters,  expressed  with  the  utmost  frankness  and 
evident  sincerity,  make  readable  *'  foot-notes  to  history.'' 

''Memories  of  a  Great  Schoolmaster"  is  the  title 
given  to  a  biography  of  Dr.  Henry  A.  Coit,  for  many 
years  the  head  master  of  St.  Paul's  School,  at  Concord, 
N.  H.,  by  James  P.  Conover  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.). 
Dr.  Coit  was  a  peculiarly 
successful  schoolmaster, 
and  his  Ideas  of  what  an 
American    boys'    school 
should  be  are  clearly  ex- 
pressed in  a  magazine  ar- 
ticle reprinted  in  the  ap- 
pendix to  this  volume. 
Nearly  three  generations 
of  St.  Paul's  boys  honor 
his  memory. 

In  the  *'True  Biogra- 
phies" series  (Lippin- 
cott),  Mr.  Cyrus  Towns- 
end  Brady  contributes  a 
life  of  "The  True  An- 
drew Jackson."    Mr. 

Brady,  who,  he  says,  be-  John  s.  wise. 

gan  the  study  of  Jackson 

with  no  great  predisposition  to  admiire  him,  has  become 
persuaded  that  he  was  one  of  the  three  great  Presi- 
dents in  our  history.  Still,  he  has  not  hesitated  to  in- 
clude in  his  volume  much  historical  material  that  tends 
to  support  the  allegations  of  Jackson's  severest  critics. 
Mr.  Brady  is  impartial  in  his  presentation  of  the  facts,- 
and  most  readers  will  be  indebted  to  him  for  not  a  few 
facts  that  they  could  not  have  gleaned  from  a  reading 
of  Parton  or  any  other  of  Jackson's  numerous  biogra- 
phers. Mr.  Brady  has  gathered  and  sifted  the  evidence 
on  many  controverted  points. 

*'The  Life  and  Speeches  of  Thomas  Williams,"  by 
Burton  Alva  Kunkle,  has  been  published  by  Campion 
&  Co.,  of  Philadelphia.  The  subject  of  these  memoirs, 
who  died  in  1873,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six,  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Whig  and  Republican  par- 
ties, a  judge,  and  a  member  of  Congress.  Beginning 
his  public  life  in  1834  as  a  Whig  orator,  organizer,  and 
editor  in  the  movement  against  Jackson  which  led  to 
the  success  of  Harrison  and  Tyler  in  1840,  Mr.  Williams 
was  in  politics  during  more  than  thirty-five  years,  cov- 
ering the  periods  of  the  anti-slavery  agitation,  the  Civil 
War,  and  reconstruction.  An  introduction  is  contrib- 
uted by  United  States  Senator  Philander  C.  Knox,  of 
Pennsylvania. 

WORKS  OF  HISTORY  AND  DESCRIPTION. 

The  ninth  volume  of  the  **  Cambridge  Modern  His- 
tory" (Macmillan),  edited  by  Drs.  A.  W.  Ward  and 
G.  W.  Prothero  and  Mr.  Stanley  Leathes,  considers 
"Napoleon."  In  the  nine  hundred  and  forty-six  pages 
of  this  volume  all  the  estimates  of  Napoleon's  character 
and  the  valuations  of  his  work  that  are  worth  con- 
sideration by  the  student  and  general  reader  are  set 
forth,  and  an  impartial  survey  of  the  facts  in  his  career 
is  presented.  It  is  admitted,  say  the  editors  in  their 
preface,  that  no  other  period  in  modern  historj',  no 
other  greAt  historical  period  except  those  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  Julius  Ctesar,  and  Charlemagne,  was  so  com- 
pletely dominated  by  a  single  personality.  The  fact 
that  most  of  his  life  Napoleon  was  hostile  to  Great 
Britain  cannot,  the  editors  affirm,  blind  England  to  his 
greatness.    It  was  only  to  Europe  in  arms  that  the  con- 


queror of  Europe  succumbed.  This  work  is  as  typo- 
graphically satisfactory  as  the  rest  of  this  monumental 
series,  and  is  provided  with  IndiceK,  lists,  bibliographieis 
and  chapter  divisions,  so  as  to  make  the  informatioD  it 
contains  easily  acces.sible. 

Perhaps  the  most  famous  Jew  in  the  history  of 
France  was  the  celebrated  Rashi  (Solomon  bar  I.saac), 
the  eight-hundredth  anniversary  of  whose  death  was 
celebrated  some  months  ago  by  the  Jewish  world.  The 
American  Jewish  Publication  Society  has  just  brought 
out  a  volume  about  Rashi  to  form  one  of  the  series  of 
biographies  of  Jewish  worthies.  The  present  volume 
has  been  written  by  Maurice  Lieber  and  translated 
from  the  French  by  Adele  Szold. 

At  a  time  when  Egypt  and  things  Egyptian  are  com- 
ing more  and  more  into  the  public  eye  because  of  Lord 
Cromer's  splendid  financial  administration,  and  at  the 

present  moment  b^^ 
cause  of  the  difficalty 
between  England  aod 
Turkey,  Sir  Auckland 
Colvin's  ''Making  of 
Modern  Egypt  "*  <I>ut- 
ton)  cannot  fail  to  be  & 
valuable  and  interest- 
ing work.  A  .Hecond 
edition  has  jaf<t  been  W 
sued,  with  many  por- 
traits and  maps. 

Dr.  ArminiusTam- 
b6ry,  the  Hungarian 
traveler,  author  of  » 
many  volumes  on  Asi- 
atic subjects,  has  »t- 
DR.  HENRY  A.  ooiT.  tempted,  in   hist  new 

book,  *'  Western  Cul- 
ture in  Eastern  Lands"  (Dutton),  to  compare  the  nieth 
ods  of  England  and  Russia  in  the  Middle  East.  Dr. 
Vamb^ry  (who  occupies  a  chair  in  the  University  of 
Budapest)  believes  that  England  occupies  .undeniably 
the  higher  cultural  position. 

An  historical  incident  like  the  accession  to  the  Spao- 
ish  throne  of  the  French  Princess  des  Ursins  has  fur- 
nished material  for  a  well-told  '*  Story  of  the  Princes^ 
des  Ursins  in  Spain  "  (John  Lane),  by  Constance  HilL— 
a  work  which  was  originally  issued  some  years  ago,  and 
which  now  appears  in  a  .second  revised  and  extended 
edition,  with  illustrations. 

A  new  edition  of  Major  William  Wood's  **  Fight  for 
Canada"  has  been  brought  out  by  Little,  Brown  6z  Co. 
This  work,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  chiefly  a  review  of 
the  campaign  which  resulted  in  Canada's  passing  from 
French  into  English  hands.  A  portrait  of  Major-Gen- 
eral  James  Wolfe  is  the  frontispiece. 

With  all  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  the 
Civil  War  of  1861-65,  the  records  are  still  far  from  ex- 
hausted.    Hardly  a  year  goes  by  without  some  c«>ntr>- 
bution  to  one  or  more  phases  of  the  subject  never  befone- 
studied.    The   latest  work  of  this   character    is   Mr. 
William  B.  Weeden's  volume  entitled  *'War  Govern- 
ment, Federal  and  State"  (Houghton,   Mifflin).    Mr 
Weeden  has  worked  in  the  archives  of  Massachoj^tr^ 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Indiana  to  good  purpu*. 
and  has  exploited  a  mass  of  important  material  bearinc 
on  the  actual  administration  of  governmental  affairs  to 
those  Northern  States  during  the  period  of  conflict.    I", 
is   i>eculiarly  difficult  for  the  present  genenition  i^ 
understand  the  relatioiDii|iitedb^xliRCVe)Q4betwpr*j 
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the  States  and  the  nation.  The  commonwealths  chosen 
by  Mr.  Weeden  for  study  are  especially  interesting  in 
this  respect,  since  three  of  them — Massachusetts,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Indiana— retained  the  same  governors 
throughout  the  war,  while  New  York  was  perhaps  the 
best  example  in  the  North  of  the  tendency,  during  the 
war  period,  toward  State  independence.  Mr.  Weeden, 
who  is  a  successful  Rhode  Island  manufacturer,  was 
himself  an  interested  observer  of  many  of  the  events  of 
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rhich  bis  book  treats.  The  importance  of  the  support 
ccorded  to  the  national  government  by  the  loyal  States 
f  the  North  can  hardly  be  overestimated,  and  yet  some 
f  the  histories  of  that  period  have  been  written  as  if  the 
overnraent  at  Washington  had  maintained  throughout 
he  war  a  practically  independent  existence  and  had 
p-lied  altogether  on  its  own  resources.  Mr.  Weeden's 
ook  should  do  much  to  put  needed  emphasis  on  a 
3nle^^hat  neglected  aspect  of  the  war. 

DN   RBl^IQIOUS  AND   PHILOSOPHICAL  SUBJECTS. 

Some  year  or  so  ago,  an  American  girl  who  had  be- 
>nie  the  Baroness  von  Zedtwitz  was  reported  to  have 
•nouncecl  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
K^ause  of  certain  inconsistencies  and  '*  moral  twists" 
tho.se  doctrines.    This  lady  has  now  stated  her  case 
a  book  entitled  "The  Double  Doctrine  of  the  Church 
Rome  "  (Revell),   a  little  volume  of  only  sixty-five 
t^esi,    whict»  has  aroused  considerable  discussion  in 
li^loUB  and  philosophical  circles.    The  writer's  inti- 
ate   connection  with  the  Catholic  clergy,  and  espe- 
illy  ^i^ith  the  hierarchy,  both  in  America  and  Europe, 
^s  brought  her  into  close  touch  with  the  doctrines  and 
e  inner  workings  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  there- 
re  slie  speaks, — whether  justifiably  or  not, — with  an 
miniate  knowledge  of  her  subject. 


A  work  of  scientific  importance  and  of  reverent  phil- 
osophical treatment  is  Louis  Elba's  **  Future  Life,"  an 
English  translation  of  which  has  just  been  brought  out 
by  McClurg.    Dr.  Elba's  "La  Vie  Future"  has  created 
considerable  discussion  in  the  scientific  and  religious 
circles  of  France,  and  this  is  the  first  authorized  trans- 
lation into  English.    The 
■  book  is  really  a  plain 
statement  of  the  entire 
problem  of  future  life  in 
the  light  of  ancient  wis- 
dom and  modern  science. 

Professor  Gold  win 
Smith's  latest  volume, 
"In  Quest  of  Light" 
(Macmillan),  is  made  up 
of  a  number  of  articles 
on  religious  and  philo- 
sophical subjects  which 
have  appeared  during 
the  past  few  years,  chief- 
ly in  the  form  of  letters, 
in  the  New  York  Sun. 
Dr.  Smith  discusses 

frankly  what  remains  of  louis  elb^. 

our  traditional  belief  and 

how  much  science  has  taken  from  us, — to  return  it  to 
us,  he  believes,  i'n  another  form. 

James  H.  Barrows,  till  quite  recently  president  of 
the  International  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
Training  School,  has  brought  out  his  talks  on  "The 
Personality  of  Jesus"  (Houghton,  Mifflin)  in  book  form, 
considering,  in  the  eleven  chapters,  the  personal  appear- 
ance, growth  and  education,  intellectual  power,  emo- 
tional life,  and  will  of  the  Christ. 

A  thought^provokiug  volume,  written  in  Joaquin 
Miller's  best  style,  full  of  his  highly  poetic,  deeply 
religious,  and  altruistic  thought,  is  "The  Building  of 
the  City  Beautiful"  (Albert  Brandt,  Trenton,  N.  J.). 
The  frontispiece  is  a  fine  photogravure  portrait  of  the 
poet  of  the  Sierras  and  his  mother.  It  is  really  an 
analysis  of  "  our  weak  human  way  of  living  the  Lord's 
Prayer." 

SCIENTIFIC  WORKS  AND  TEXT-BOOKS. 
At  last  we  have  the  book  of  Professor  Jacques  Loeb. 
For  years  those  who  have  heard,  through  press  and  lec- 
ture, of  the  scientific  discoveries  of  Professor  Loeb  (phys- 
iology. University  of  California)  have  wondered  when 
his  own  authoritative  statement  would  appear.  It  has 
just  been  issued  by  the  Columbia  University  Press  (Vol- 
ume VIII.  of  the  Columbia  Biological  Series),  and  is  en- 
titled" The  Dynamics  of  Living  Matter."  It  is  really  a 
recasting  of  a  series  of  eight  lectures  delivered  at  Co- 
lumbia some  years  ago,  and  sums  up  the  results  of 
Dr.  LoeVs  researches,  particularly  in  solving  the  prob- 
lem as  to  what  extent  science  is  able  to  control  the 
phenomena  of  development,  self-preservation,  and  repro- 
duction. What  Dr-  I^oeb  has  done,  he  declares  in  his 
introductory  remarks,  is  to  prove  that,  while  under  or- 
dinary conditions  the  egg  of  the  P-acific  sea-urchin  does 
not  develop  unless  a  spermatazoOn  enters  it,  "  the  ferti- 
lizing effect  of  a  spermatazottn  can  be  imitated,  in  all 
essential  details,  by  putting  an  egg  for  a  minute  into 
sea  water  to  which  a  certain  amount  of  a  fatty  acid  has 
been  added,  and  by  subsequent  exposure  of  the  egg  for 
about  half  an  hour  to  sea  water  whose  concentration 
has  been  raised  by  a  certain  amount." 
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James  C.  Fernald  has  compiled  from  the  Standard  for 
the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  treats  of  the  orthog- 
raphy, pronunciation,  syllabication,  and  definition  of 
26,000  English  words.  It  also  contains  some  mHpi»,  lisu 
and  other  encyclopaedic  data. 

In  the  Lippincott  Educational  Series  we  have  "The 
Recitation,"  being  a  series  of  lectures  prepared  for  young 
teachers  by  Dr.  Samuel  Hamilton^  superintendent  ol 
schools,  Allegheny  County,  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  John  Edward  Husseirs  "Elementary  Logic" 
(Macmillan)  is  a  condensed  Vestatement  of  the  re^ralar 
text-book  material  on  logic,  with  certain  changes  and 
omissions  in  method  found  desirable  by  Mr.  Ru-ssell's 
long  experience  as  a  teacher. 

LITERATURE,  ART.  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

Francis  Wilson's  "Joseph  Jefferson''  (Scribner-- i< 
more  a  collection  of  reminiscences  of  a  fellow-actor 
than  a  biography.  In  fact,  in  his  preface  Mr.  Wil:*)D 
declares  that  Jefifei-son's  own  autobiography  and  Wil- 
liam Winter's  biographical  study  have  said  the  la.'^t 
word  in  their  respective  fields.  He  (Wilson)  has  aimed 
"  merely  to  set  down  the  remembrances,  mostly  aDrt:j| 
dotal,  which  were  mine  over  a  number  of  years  in  wd- 
nection  with  the  subject  of  this  sketch."  The  volume 
is  packed  full  of  story,  incident,  and  picture^jne  de 
scription,  and  the  text  is  garnished  with  a  nuniber«'f 
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Almost  simultaneonsly  with  Professor  Loeb's  lec- 
tures appears  an  inii)ortant  volume  by  Professor  John 
Butler  Burke,  of  Cambridge,  on  ''The  OriKi"  of  Life: 
Its  Physical  Basis  and  Definition"  (Stokes).  Many  of 
our  remlers  will  doubtless  recall  the  article  by  Profes- 
sor Bnrke  which  appeared  in  the  Fort nl{iJit1y  Review 
for  September,  1905,  and  which  wtis  reviewed  in  the 
patces  of  this  magazine.  Professor  Burke  will  be  re- 
membered as  the  discoverer  of  *'radiobes."  While  he 
lends  no  encouragement  to  the  doctrine  of  the  develoi>- 
ment  of  living  from  absolutely  non-living  matter,  he 
does  go  so  far  as  to  express  the  belief  that  we  have  ar- 
rived at  "a  method  of  structural  organic  synthesis  of  ar- 
tificial cells  which  partially  fills  the  gap  or  borderland 
l)etween  living  and  dead  matter  as  familiarly  under- 
stood." 

An  introductory  account  of  the  present  state  of  the 
science  of  astronomy,  a  sort  of  vestibule  to  the  great 
science  itself,  is  Dr.  Forest  Ray  Moulton's  *' Introduc- 
tion to  Astronomy"  (Macmillan).  Dr.  Moulton  is  as- 
sistant professor  of  astronomy  in  the  University  of 
Chicago.  He  has  arranged  his  material  logically  and 
convincingly,  and  hits  enlightened  his  text  by  many 
diagrams  and  charts. 

Dr.  Reinhart  Blochmann's  lectures  on  experimental 
chemistry,  delivered  at  the  University  of  Kttnigsl^erg, 
have  l)een  collected  in  book  form  and  presented,  with 
English  notes,  under  the  title  "Introduction  to  Scien- 
tific German"  (Holt),  by  Frederick  W.  Meisnest,  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  These  lectures  have  alrea<ly 
been  published  in  book  form  in  Germany  and  gone 
through  three  editions. 

*'The  Vest-pocket  Standard  Dictionary,"  which  Mr. 
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very  interesting  pictures,  many  of  them  snap-shot  ph«> 
tograplis  of  famous  people,  by  equally  famous  people- 
in  all  sorts  of  unconventional  attitudes  and  circum 
stances.  The  spirit  of  the  genial  Jefferson  perv*i<*- 
the  entire  volume,  and  it  is  really  the  loving  tribute </ 
one  actor  to  another  who  had  been  his  mentor  and  idtal 
through  life.  To  me,  says  Mr.  Wilson,  Jefferson's  nai>= 
was  "the  synonym  of  all  that  was  best  and  higher  i' 
our  profession."  It  is  worth  noting,  he  says,  in  codcIt- 
sion,  that  the  creator  of  "Rip  Van  Winkle"  died  i« 
Shakespeare's  birthday. 

Dr.  Paul  Carus,  editor  of  the  Open  Court,  has  col 
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lected,  edited,  and  published  a  "  Portfolio  of  Buddhist 
Art.'*  These  are  a  series  of  half-tone  reproductions  of 
representative  historical  and  niwlern  Buddhist  monu- 
ments and  famous  paintings  of  Buddhist  subjects. 
Tliere  are  thirty-one  plates,  a  number  of  paintings 
represented  being  by  Eduard  Biedermann. 

The  literary  executors  of  Rol)ert  Browning  have 
made  a  volume  out  of  his  letters  to  Alfred  Domett. 
This  volume,  entitled  '•'Robert  Browning  and  Alfred 
Domett"  (Dutton),  has  been  edited  by  Frederic  G.  Ken- 
yon.     It  is  illustrated  with  portraits. 

The  Brentanos  have  brought  out  a  two-volume  edi- 
tion of  George  Bernard  Shaw's  "Plays:  Pleasant  and 
Unpleasant."  The  individual  title-pages  inform  us  that 
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le  first  volume  contains  the  three  unpleasant  plays, 
lit  the  second  volume  the  four  pleasant  plays.  In  the 
niier  category  are  included  :  "Widowers'  Houses," 
The  Philanderer,"  and  "Mrs.  Warren's  Profession." 
M?  four  pleasant  plays  are:  "Candida,"  "Arms  and 
e  Man,"  "The  Man  of  Destiny,"  and  "  You  Never  Can 
'11-'^  The  typography  of  this  edition  is  very  satis- 
(tory. 

vV  Khort  history  of  landscape  painting,  from  the 
rnkeningofartin  the  thirteenth  century  to  the  moflern 
\'iv»l  in  Holland, — this  is  what  Mr.  E.  B.  Greenshields 
.H  \>%'ritten  and  called  "Landscape  Painting  and  Mod- 
II  Dutch  Artists"  (Baker,  Taylor).  The  volume  is  illus- 
it«^  with  reproductions  of  the  paintings  considered. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  three  volumes,  in  Italian,  from 
t*  press  of  Ulrico  Hoepli,  of  Milan, — the  entire  Italian 
tt  of  Dante's  "Divina  Commedia,"  with  explanatory 
res    by  Professor  Kaffaello  Fornaciari ;  "The  Purga- 
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torio  and  Its  Prelude,"  being  a  study  by  Francesco 
d'Ovidio ;  and  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  Italian  litera- 
ture from  1871  to  1905.  In  Italian,  also,  we  have,  from 
the  house  of  Raffaello  Giusti  (Leghorn),  Professor  Gus- 
tavo Coen's  "The  Colonial  Question  in  Its  Relation  to 
Latin  Peoples." 

SOME  NEW  VOLUMES  OF  VERSE. 

Mr.  Hermann  Rosenthal,  the  chief  of  the  Slavonic 
department  in  the  Astor  Library  and  a  frequent  con- 
tributor on  Russian  subjects  to  the  Review  of  Reviews, 
has  just  published  al)ook  of  verse  entitled  "Spfttherbst- 
neliel"  (Strecker  und 
Schrttder,  Stuttgart). 
Mr.  Rosenthal's  first 
book  of  poems  was  pub- 
lishpd  inhisowu  print- 
ing establishment  in 
Russia  in  1870,  and  soon 
after  his  arrival  in 
America,  now  tw<?nty- 
five  j'ears  ago,  he  pul> 
lished  a  German  trans- 
lation in  verse  of  Eccle- 
siastes  and  of  the  Song 
of  Songs,  but  since  then 
his  literary  activity  has 
been  confined  mainly 
to  political  and  histor- 
ical essays^  and  to  his 
work  as  one  of  the  etl- 
itors  of  the  recently 
completed  Jewish  P^n- 
cyclopeedia.     Through 

it  all,  however,  he  has  remained  a  poet,  and  the  present 
volume  is  merely  an  outward  expression  of  what  he  has 
long  been  carrying  about  within  him,  as  he  wiys  in  the 
first  introductory  poem  of  the  collection.  The  title  of 
the  collection,  "Late  Autumn  Mist,"  peculiarly  well 
describes  the  atmosphere  of  the  poems  as  a  whole. 
One  experiences  on  reading  them  tlie  same  feeling  of 
melancholy  that  steals  over  one  on  a  beautiful  day  in 
Octolier  when  toward  evening  the  mist  begins  to  gather. 
One  feels  the  spirit  of  a  man  who  has  experienced  the 
sadness  and  disillusionment  of  life  and  has  come  to  re- 
gard it  all  with  a  philostjphic  resignation.  Through 
the  experience  of  the  world's  sorrow  and  disappoint- 
ment the  poet  has  developed  his  pliilosophy  of  life  in  an 
ideal  world  in  a  land  of  dreams,  or  in  the  stars.  "The 
stars  are  beckoning,"  he  says,  "and  calling.  With  us 
is  light  and  truth  and  eternal  peace."  In  view  of  Mr. 
Rosenthal's  active  interest  in  the  struggle  for  Russian 
liberty,  peculiar  interest  attaches  t<3  the  poet's  repeated 
assurance  that  freedom  is  something  impossible  to 
find  even  in  free  America.  His  disapproval  of  cer- 
tain American  traits  is  manifest,  but  in  a  charming 
stanza  entitled  "America,"  in  the  last  section  of  the 
book,  he  declares  himself  a  faithful  son  and  claims  the 
right  to  criticise  with  understanding,  because  he  loves. 

It  is  many  years  since  the  reading  world  saw  the 
name  of  Theo<lore  Tilton  on  the  title-page  cf  a  new 
book.  Mr.  Tilton,  however,  has  just  brought  out, 
through  A.  X.  Marquis  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  his  "Fate  of 
the  Mayfiower,"  a  poem  of  the  present  time.  This  is  a 
running  commentary  on  modern  life,  with,  inciden- 
tally, an  indictment  of  modern  commercialism.  It  is 
well  printed.  The  illustrations  include  (as  frontispiece) 
a  portrait  of  Mr.  Tilton. 
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To  readers  of  magazine  verse  the  poems  of  Louise 
Morgan  Sill  are  familiar  and  grateful.  A  collection  of 
the  latest  work  of  this  writer  has  just  been  brought  out 
under  the  general  title  **In  Sun  or  Shade"  (Harpers). 
The  striking  poem  entitled  "The  Derelict"  is  included. 

A  collection  of  sonnets  of  real  poetic  strength  and 
beauty  is  G.  Con.stant  Lounsbery's  ** Love's  Testament" 
(John  Lane).  The  sonnets  are  arranged  in  what  the 
author  calls  a  sequence. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  the  following  other  collections  of 
verse  :  **  A  Shropshire  Lad,"  by  A.  E.  Housman  (John 
Lane) ;  "  Poems  from  Desk  and  Doorstep,"  by  Floyd 
D.  Raze  (Washington :  Review  &  Herald  Puljlishing 
Association);  '*The  RubAiydt  of  Hope,"  by  A.  A.  B. 
Cavaness  (Jennings  &  Graham);  "Story  and  Song," 
by  Louis  F.  Curtis  (Chicago  :  R.  R.  Donnelley  &  Co.) ; 
"Poems  of  Leisure"  and  "The  Bouquet,"  by  G.  H. 
Walser  (published  by  the  author,  at  Liberal,  Mo.) ; 
"Where  Pussies  Grow,"  by  Harriet  Lee  Grove,  illus- 
trated (Jennings  &  Graham);  and  "The  Vision  of 
Calvaire,"  by  Archer  de  Lima  (published,  in  French, 
by  the  author,  at  Lisbon).  We  have  also  received  the 
dramatic  poems  "Augustine  the  Man,"  by  Am^lie 
Rives  (John  Lane),  and  "Rahab,"  by  Richard  Burton 
(Holt). 

NEW  MUSICAL  TEXT-BOOKS  AND  SONG 
COLLECTIONS. 

"  Elson's  Music  Dictionary  "  is  a  work  for  which  mu- 
sicians and  music-lovers  have  been  waiting.  Not  that 
there  have  not  been  many  other  mu.sical  dictionaries, 
but  this  is  one  of  the  first  successful  attempts  to  clas- 
sify and  revise,  in  compact,  accessible  form,  the  musical 
terms  which  puzzle  the  layman,  and  which  the  teacher 
is  constantly  called  upon  to  explain.  The  work,  which 
is  issued  by  the  Oliver  Ditson  Company,  contains,  also,  a 
list  of  foreign  composers  and  artists,  with  a  pronuncia- 
tion of  their  names ;  a  list  of  popular  errors  in  music  ; 
and  a  short  EnjxHsh-Italian  vocabulary  of  musical  words 
and  expressions. 

"Twenty  Songs  of  Stephen  C.  Foster,"  edited  by  N. 
Clifford  Page,  form  the  latest  number  of  the  Ditson 
Half- Dollar  Music  Series.  A  brief  biographical  note  of 
Mr.  Foster  introduces  the  collection. 

A  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  the  very  successful 
collection  of  college  songs  issued  some  years  ago  by  the 
Ditsons  has  just  been  brought  out  by  the  same  house. 
It  contains  all  the  best-known  college  melodies,  and  is 
compiled  by  Henry  Randall  Wait«. 

SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  DISCUSSIONS. 

The  first  portion  of  an  elaborate  study  of  "  The  Taxa- 
tion of  the  Liquor  Trade,"  by  Joseph  Rowntree  and 
Arthur  Sherwell,  two  well-known  English  students  of 
the  liquor  problem,  has  recently  app)eared  (Macmillan). 
The  present  volume  is  concerned  with  public-houses, 
hotels,  restaurants,  theaters,  railway  bars,  and  clubs  as 
they  are  managed  in  Great  Britain.  It  also  includes 
two  chapters  on  the  subject  of  license  taxation  in  the 
United  States,  giving  the  varied  experiences  of  such 
States  as  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania. 
The  chief  purpose  of  the  writers  in  this  volume  is  to 
show  the  inadequacy  of  the  existing  scale  of  taxation 
in  Great  Britain.  While  the  tendency  in  that  country 
has  been  steadily  in  the  direction  of  limitation  on  the 
granting  of  liquor  licenses,  so  that  there  are  said  to  be 
actually  fewer  public-houses  in  England  to-day  than 
there  were  in  1880,  there  has  )x?en  no  increase  whatever 
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in  the  tax.  The  argument  of  the  book  is  that  any  policy 
of  limitation  should  he  accompanied  by  a  correspood- 
ing  increased  taxation,  since  such  limitation  mu^t  in- 
evitably result  in  a  marked  increase  of  license  values. 

Another  English  work  that  has  a  special  interest  and 
timeliness  at  the  present  moment  in  this  country  is  Mr. 
Edwin  A.  Pratt's  volume  on  "Railways  and  Thtir 
Rates"  (New  York  :  E.  P.  Button  &  Co.).  This  wnu: 
devotes  special  attention  to  the  complaints  made  froo 
time  to  time  in  England  on  the  .subject  of  rates  aoc 
charges,  and  also  institutes  an  interesting  coinparuH^- 
between  the  railways  of  Great  Britain  and  those  of  ib^ 
Continent  of  Europe.  A  series  of  photographs  at  tbe 
end  of  the  volume  illustrates  in  a  striking  manner  iIj# 
diminutive  freight-car  equipment  of  the  English  ro*<l^ 
An  appendix  discusses  the  British  canal  problem. 

Professor  John  A.  Ryan,  who  is  a  priest  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  and  a  teacher  in  St.  Paul' 
Seminary,  one  of  the  theological  schools  of  that  cburcK 
has  formulated  a  theory  of  wages  which  he  pre«ent«  in 
a  volume  entitled  "A  Living  Wage :  Its  Ethical  snd 
Eksonomical  Aspects"  (Macmillan).  Professor  RicbArd 
T.  Ely,  who  contributes  an  introduction  to  the  book- 
characterizes  it  as  perhaps  the  first  attempt  in  the  Bdc 
lish  language  to  elaborate  what  may  be  called  a  Roross 
Catholic  system  of  political  economy, — meaning  by  ihi« 
an  attempt  to  show  exactly  what  the  received  doctriw 
of  the  Church  signify  in  the  mind  of  the  repreaentaii" 
Catholic  when  they  are  applied  to  the  economic  lift- 
Professor  Ryan  combines  in  this  work  economic  atM 
ethical  arguments  with  those  derived  from  authority 
and  while  Professor  Ely  admits  that  members  of  ocbrr 
religious  bodies,  both  Christian  and  Jewish,  may  rt jr- 
this  particular  doctrine  of  wages  because  it  is  asMim*^ 
to  rest  on  the  approved  teachings  of  the  Roman  Catlh'. : 
Church,  he  bespeaks  for  it  an  examination  of  thequr- 
tion  :  Does  or  does  not  this  doctrine  of  wages  rest  up^  - 
broad  Christian,  religious,  and  ethical  foundmtioB«* 
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To  be  Published  January  5 

Mr*  Winston  Spencer  Churchiirs  Biography  of 
His  Father,  the  Late 

Lord  Randolph  Churchill 

In    two    illustrated    octavo    volumes . 
Ready  January  5.       Price,  probably  $g,oo  net. 


THERE  is   no   need   to   point   out   the  exceeding  interest  of  a 
biography   written   from    such    intimate    knowledge    of  a  life 
so    varied    in    its    prominent    activities    as    that    of  the   late 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill. 

As  an  aggressive  Tory,  fostering  conservatism  among  working  classes 
by  promoting  clubs  and  establishing  and  popularizing  the  Primrose 
League ;  as  in  opposition  to  a  strong  wing  of  his  own  party  in  advocat- 
ing extension  of  franchise  in  Ireland;  as  Secretary  of  State  in  India  at 
the  time  of  the  annexation  of  Burma ;  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
and  Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  in  many  ways  Lord  Ran- 
dolph Churchill  held  the  threads  of  the  actual  inner  working  of  the 
modern   British  political  machine. 

He  has  been  described  as  one  of  the  most  outspoken  of  politicians, 
who  expressed  his  opinions  and  intentions  with  a  candor  equaled  only 
by  the  acuteness  of  his  political  insight.  Lord  Iddesleigh  called  him 
the  shrewdest  member  of  the  Cabinet  of  1885.  Overpowering  am- 
bition and  the  consciousness  of  great  abilities  go  far  to  explain  the 
frankly  audacious  personality  which  fascinated  men  in  masses,  warmly 
attracted  his  intimates,  and  repelled  many  who  never  penetrated  beyond 
the  contradictions  of  his  public  career. 

Among  the  noteworthy  features  of  this  work  is  the  inclusion  of 
some  2CX)  autograph  letters  from  eminent  persons  (such  as  Queen 
Victoria,  Lord  Salisbury,  and  others)  showing  with  unprecedented 
vividness  the  exact  relations  between  the  Sovereign  and  the  Prime 
Minister,  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Foreign  Minister,  etc. 
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NOW  READY 

Mr.  F.  MARION  CRAWFORD'S 

New  Book  About  Venice 

Salve  Venetia  I  Olcamngs  from  History 

Richly  illustrated  with  twenty-nine  photog^ravure  plates  and  over  two 
hundred  text  illustrations  from  drawings  by  JOSEPH  PENNELL* 

Two  volumes  in  a  box.     8vo,  gilt  lops,  $j.oo  net. 

••  An  Ideal  Book  About  Venice  "  is  the  caption  of  the  New  York  Tribune's  long 
and  enthusiastic  review  of  this  book,  which,  it  declares.  "  invalidates  at  a  stroke  all  the 
recent  volumes  "  on  the  subject  put  together  as  a  blend  of  history  and  traveler's  impres- 
sions for  the  popular  reader.  "  He  draws  the  portrait  of  a  romantic  enchantress,  and  he 
does  this  not  only  with  the  art  disclosed  in  so  many  t^Ies  of  imagination,  but  without  ever 
departing  from  the  strict  lines  of  the  truth.  A  narrative  ...  of  this  sort  is  bound  to 
make  interesting  reading,  and  Mr.  Crawford  never  loses  an  opportunity  to  heighten  the 
vitality  of  his  pages.    ,    ,    ,    The  book  brims  over  with  clever  sketches  by  Mr.  Pennell." 

Salve  Venetia  I     By  F,  Marion  Crawford 

Jn  two  octavo  volumes ,  richly  illustrated.     $S'00  net  (carriage  extra). 


A  NEW  WORK  BY 

Dr.    HENRY    CHARLES    LEA 

Author  of  the  **  History  of  the  Inquisition  of  the  Middle  Ages,"  etc. 

A  History  the  Inquisition  of  Spain 

In  four  octavo  volumes^  to  appear  at  intervals  of  about  six  months* 
Volume  L  ready  late  in  January ;  price,  probably  $2*50  net  per  volume* 

The  publishers  have  especial  gratification  in  presenting  a  work  which  they  feel  assured 
will  take  a  permanent  position  as  an  authoritative  and  dispassionate  account  of  an  institu- 
tion which  possesses  perennial  interest.  Its  author  has  sought  to  avail  himself  through 
many  years  of  patient  collection  of  materials,  aided  by  the  labors  of  the  learned  custodians 
and  industrious  employees  of  the  archives.  He  has  sought  by  diligent  study  of  the  original 
sources  to  present  a  faithful  and  impartial  accoant  of  what  the  Spanish  Inquisition  was  ;  of 
what  it  did  and  the  manner  of  its  doing ;  of  the  causes  which  induced  its  establishment  in 
the  fifteenth  century  and  of  the  prolonged  struggles  which  led  to  its  extinction  in  the  nine- 
teenth— a  history  of  nearly  five  hundred  years  disastrous  to  the  glory  and  prosperity  of 
Spain,  and  a  history  which  teaches  how  much  evil  may  be  wrought  by  an  erroneous  con- 
ception of  good.  The  fitness  for  this  task  will  scarce  be  questioned  of  the  author  of  '*  The 
History  of  the  Inquisition  of  the  Middle  Ages  " — a  work  which  has  commanded  the  ap- 
plause of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  of  Europe,  as  manifested  by  its  translation  into 
both  French  and  German. 
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A  New  Volume  by  the  Author  of  ''Mancbu  and  Muscovite.'' 

Mr.  B.  L.  PUTNAM  WHALE'S 

The  Re-Shaping  ^  Far  East 

In  two  octavo  volumes,  handsomely  illustrated 
from  original  photographs,  some  of  them  taken 
by  Japanese  officers  during  actions  and  supplied 
for  this  book  by  the  Japanese  Government. 
Cloth,  8vo,  $6.00  net  {carriage  extra). 


Mr.  Weale's  earlier  volume,  "  Manchu  and  Muscovite,"  issued  at 
the  beginning  of  the  late  war,  attracted  much  attention,  not  only  as  "  a 
remarkably  interesting  book  ...  to  be  relied  on  absolutely  as  to  the 
facts  "  {Boston  Transcript)^  but  also  from  the  way  in  which  the  later 
events  of  the  war  verified  the  author's  forecasts  and  vindicated  his 
judgments.  The  leading  London  reviews  regard  it  "  as  so  superior 
to  all  other  books  on  the  subject  of  Russian  rule  in  Manchuria  that  it 
may  be  considered  really  the  only  one."  The  Athenaeum  described  it  as 
"  Infinitely  superior  to  most  of  the  work  on  the  Russians  in  Manchuria 
which  has  been  read."  The  Daily  News  said  :  "  Without  hesitation  it 
may  be  pronounced  to  be  the  most  complete  and  illuminating  that  has 
yet  appeared  on  the  Russian  occupation  of  Manchuria."  Mr.  Weale's 
new  book  covers  the  history  of  the  great  war  between  Russia  and  Japan, 
and  present  conditions  in  the  northern  provinces  of  China,  and  is 
naturally  looked  upon  as  of  unusual  importance. 

The  Re-Shaping  of  the  Far  East 

In  two  volumes,  cloth,  8vo,  illustrated'     $6.00  net  {carriage  extra) 
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Other  Notable  Recent  Issues 

Mr.  Samuel  Isham^s  History  of  American  Painting 

Traces  the  development  of  painting  in  this  country,  the  external  influences  upon  the  art  and 
the  modifications  due  <o  social  conditions  in  general  and  particular  personalities,  past  and 
existing.  It  is  one  of  the  three  independent  volumes,  now  ready,  which  taken  together  are 
a  part  of  **  The  History  of  American  Art,"  edited  by  John  C.  Van  Dyke,  L.H.D. 

Handsomely  bound  in  red  and  gold,  cloth,  imperial  octavo,  with  1 2  full-page  photogravures 
and  100  illustrations  in  the  text.      Uniform  with  Mr.  Taft's  **  Sculpture,"  etc. 

In  a  box^  Sj.oo  net  (carriage  extra  J 

Mr«  James  Outram^s  In  the  Heart  of  the  Canadian  Rockies 

**is  of  great  value  as  a  record,  while  it  is  .  .  .  full  of  exciting  incidents  of  adventure  and  hair- 
breadth escapes.** — New  York  Tribune, 

**  A  complete  account  of  the  author *s  adventures  as  a  pioneer  and  mountain-climber  in  a  vast 
region  into  which  the  Swiss  Alps  could  be  dropped  without  making  any  appreciable  difference  in  its 
grandeur,  according  to  Mr.  Edward  Whyraperk  the  veteran  mountaineer.  .  .  .  Any  one  who  con- 
templates a  vacation  in  the  Canadian  Rockies  away  from  the  railroad  will  find  this  account  of  Mr. 
Outram*s  experiences  invaluable." — Ne7v  York  Evening  Sun. 

Illustrated  from  a  large  collection  of  Jine  photographs.     Cloth  ^  8vo,  Sj.oo  net 

Mrs»  Kate  V»  Saint  Mauris       A  Self-Supporting  Home 

**  The  book  is  unique,  and  especially  valuable  and  simple  for  beginners  in  the  raising  of  poultry 
and  pet  stock."— ^^j/^«  Herald,  cloth,  fully  illustrated,  Sf.TJ  net  (postage  14c. J 

Mr»  W.  S»  Harwood^s  New  Creations  in  Plant  Life 

An  account  of  Mr.  LUTHER  BURBANK'S  Life  and  Work. 

**A  work  that  already  amounts  to  a  distinguished  achievement  ....  of  immense  practical  value 
in  the  world. — New  York  Tribune. 

With  about  JO  illustrations.     Cloth,  i2mo,  S1.7S  net  (postage  t^c.) 

Miss  Agnes  €♦  Laut^s  Vikings  of  the  Pacific 

A  second  volume  of  *'  Pathfinders  of  the  West,"  telling  the  adventures  of  Bering,  the  Dane  ; 
Benyowsky,  the  Polish  Pirate  ;  Cook  and  Vancouver  ;  Gray  of  Boston,  etc.,  etc. 

Fully  illustrated,  cloth,  8vo,  $2,00  net 

Mr*  William  Garrott  Brown^s  Oliver  Ellsworth 

A  sympathetic  study  of  the  chief  organizer  of  the  Federal  Court  system,  largely  from 
original  letters  and  other  manuscripts  which  have  lain  unused  for  more  than  a  century. 

Cloth,  8vo,  36g  pages,  $2.00  net  (postage  iSc.J 

Recollections  by  William  O'Brien,  M*R 

A  lively  revelation  of  an  original  and  interesting  personality  ;  an  intimate  view  of  the 
w^hole  Parnell  movement.  Cloth,  8vo,  Sj.jo  net  (postage  21c.) 

Send  for  the  New  Catalogue  of  Books  suitable  for  Qifts 
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FIGURES    FACTS 

There  are  30,000  more  articles  in  The  New  International  Encyclopaedia  than  in  any  other  encyclo- 
paedia in  the  English  language. 

There  are  10,006  more  biographies  than  in  any  other. 

The  various  departments  of  The  New  International  Encyclopaedia,  bound  separately,  would  make  200 
average  size  volumes,  costing  hundreds  of  dollars. 

The  illustrations  alone  in  The  New  International  Encyclopaedia,  bound  together,  wouW  make  a  volume 
larger  than  Webster's  International  Dictionary.     Altogether,  in 

The  New  International 
Encyclopaedia 

there  are  20  volumes,  containing  16,328  pages,  67,097  titles,  20,600,000  words,  700  full-page  illustra- 
tions, besides  over  seven  thousand  illustrations  in  the  text.  There  are  100  full-page  colored  plates, 
400  duotints,  and  300  maps  and  charts,  making  a  complete  atlas  of  the  world. 

Every  bit  of  information  in  The  New  International  Encyclopaedia  is  of  interest  to  the  average  man. 
There  is  not  **as  dry  as  an  encyclopaedia"  article  in  the  entire  work. 

The  arrangement  of  The  New  International  Encyclopaedia  is  so  simple  and  complete,  an  answer  can 
be  found  on  any  question  without  an  instant's  loss-  of  time. 

Everjronfi  knows  the  value  of  having  an  encyclopaedia  to-day ;  The  New  International  Encyclopaedia  fig 

is  the  best  and  the  most  recent  in  existence  at  the  present  time.    We  want  you  to  compare  it  with  any  ^''y^ould 

The  matter  of  price  need  not  trouble  anybody.  ^  names 

This  Coupon  is  Worth  Two  Interesting  Books,  Pre-  > 

One  is  the  famous  35-cent  Question  Book,  which  contains  every-day  questions  you  ought  10  know  hov^  •  ^^ 

answer,  but  half  of  which  you  probably  cannot  answer  off-hand.    This  little  book  is  to  show  the  u&ef  ^^ 

ness  and  practicabiUty  of  the  foremost  encydopsedia  in  existence  to-day.  ^^ 

The  other  book  contains  pages  descriptive  of  The  New  International  Encvclopacdia,  speo*^  ^^  ^^        R.  of  K. 

pages,  fac-simile  illustrations  from  The  New  International,  showing  the  work's  scope,  am*  p'  ^  ^^  j^^  2 

easy  payment  plan  by  which  one  can  secure  this  great  work  without  a  large  initial  expendi'«^  ^  .   ^a^^^t  ^  ^-^  nTTTT  o/\v 

_       _,      ,  ,         ,  _,,  .      ,  «»    1  •         J  '11  »'       ■*  *A^^ -^r        THE  OUTLOOK. 

It  will  take  you  less  than  a  mmute  to  fill  m  the  coupon.    Mail  it  and  you  will  re**  ^\^^       ms  Fourth  Ave.,  N.Y. 

at  once  these  two  valuable  books.  c^  ^%  ^^^     ^.  ,  '   ,    ' 

-  Q>  ^r  Please  send  me  further 

DODD,  MEAD  &  CO.,  Publishers,  372  Fifth  Ave.,  New  Yoric  Cj*r         S^^    details  and  illustrations  of 

^^^^^^^^^,                                                      y  ^y^^r           "The  Historians' History  of 

I.M«^.*«.^^w   •   ^        rt^                                      uj.  ^^       the  World,"  also  terms  of  your 

SPECIAL  OFFER:  I^rib'TtoV"*  X    "'^ '  °"""  " 

New  International   In  response  to  this  adver-  ^^      Namf 

tisement  within    30  days  after  its   appear^*.'  ^r 

ance.we  will  send  M  Extra  Volume  Free  ^            >^  address 
entttledt^'Coarses  of  Readinf^  and  Study.*'          ^^ 
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The  New  Library  of  Poetry 

SIX  CHARMING  GIFT  BOOKS 

The  Review  of  Reviews 

A  TWO -YEARS'  SUBSCRIPTION  ) 


S^50* 


SENT 
F 


IN  STAMPS 

Balance,  SO  cents  a 
month  for  1 2  months 


laeir  Dusy  me. 

OVER  500  MASTERPIECES  IN  VERSE 

Out  of  all  the  flood  of  books  and  sets  of  books  that  proceed  from  the  presses  in  baffling  multitude,  once  in  a  while 
there  comes  a  work  that  the  world  has  been  waiting  for,  that  is  so  perfectly  adapted  to  people's  intellectual  needs,    ^ 
so  much  better  than  previous  efforts  in  the  same  field,  and  so  available  for  every  thinking  man  and  woman,  that     j^  j 
it  claims  a  place  at  once  as  a  popular  classic.    Such  is  the  Masterpieces  of  Poetry,  just  published. 

The  poems  range  from  English  ballads  of  unknown  date  down  to  Bret  Harte  and  Stevenson.    Of  all  the 
libraries  of  poetry  that  have  been  published,  we  predict  that  this  will  take  first  place  because  of  its  compact 
beautiful  form,  its  new  classification,  and,  chief  of  all,  because  of  Dr.  Van  Dyke's  labor  of  love  in  giving  the 
selection  the  best  thought  available  from  the  poet,  critic  and  scholar  best  fitted  to  select  the  poetical  master* 
pieces  of  the  English  language. 

Entire  Set  Now  Ready  —  Sent  on  Approval 

These  few  fifty-cent  payments  entitle  you  to  six  beautiful  volumes  with  photogravure  frontispieces, 
from  the  press  of  DeVinne.  containing  the  masterpieces  of  one  hundred  and  forty-six  master  poets,      > 
selected  and  edited   by  Henry  Van   Dyke;  furthermore,  to  two  whole  years  of  the  Rsvisw      ^2 
OF  Rxyixws. 

There  is  a  beautiful  three-fourths  leather  de  luxe  edition  of  this  Library,  costing  only  |i.oo  a 
mofith  for  twelve  months. 

The  Review  of  Reviews  Co. 

13  Astor  PlsTce,  New  York 
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Popular,  brief,  but  crisp  and  complete  hand-books,  for  busy  people. 
subject.  There  is  reliable  information  in  all  of  them,  and  good  enter- 
be  found  indispensable.  No  one  who  wishes  to  be  well  informed  can 
pocket  size— 6x4>i  inches— well  printed  on  good  paper,  and  hand- 


each  ^0  cents 


APTFR-niNNER    The  dinner  itself  may  be  ever 
o^^Td f  PC  so  «ood,  and  yet  prove  a  failure 

STORIES  If  Uiere  is  no  mirth  to  enliven 

By  John  Harrison  the  company.  Nothing  atlds  so 
much  zest  to  an  occasion  of  this  kind  as  a  jrood 
story  well  told.  Here  are  hundreds  of  them,  short 
and  pithy,  and  easy  to  remember. 

Tn  A  CTC  What  would  you  not  give 

lUAdio  for  the  ability  to  respond 

By  William  Pittenger  to  them  ?  No  need  to  give 
much  when  you  can  learn  the  art  from  this  little 
book.  It  will  tell  you  how  to  do  it;  not  only  that, 
but  by  example,  it  will  show  you  the  way. 

PTf  niTrTTl?  Successin  life  is  often  marred 

ETIQUEllb.  ijy  bad  manners.    A  perusal 

By  AONES  H.  Morton  of  this  work  will  prevent  such 
blunders.  It  is  a  book  for  everybody,  for  the  select 
sets  as  well  as  for  the  less  ambitious.  The  subject  is 
presented  in  a  bright  and  interesting  manner,  and 
represents  the  latest  vogue. 

LETTER  WRITING  »VTtinr'b^cause^"i.ey''''-r 

By  Agnes  H.  Morton  they  cannot  say  just  the 
right  thing.  This  admirable  book  not  onb'  shows 
by  numerous  examples  lust  what  kind  of  letters  to 
write  for  all  occasions,  but  it  teaches  tlie  reader  to 
become  an  accomplished  original  letter-writer. 

ni TnT  A  TTHMQ         A  clever  compilation  of  pithy 
QUOiAiiUMd         quotations,  selected   from  a 

By  Agnes  H.  Morton    great  variety  of  sources,  and 

alphabetically  arranged  according  to  the  sentiment. 

It  contains  the  popular  Quotations  m  <^ur^®"L"^; 

together  with  many  rare  bits  of  prose  and  verse  not 

usually  found. 

DDnvi7PR<;  The  genius,  wit,  and  spirit  of 

FKUVlittDo  ^  nation  are  discovered  In  Its 

By  John  H.  Bechtel  proverbs,  and  the  condensed 
wisdom  of  all  ages  and  all  nations  is  embodied  in 
them.  This  volume  contains  a  representative  collec- 
tion of  proverbs,  old  and  new,  and  the  indexes,  topical 
and  alphabetical,  enable  one  to  find  readily  just  what 
he  requires. 

It  Is  an  easy  task  to  fill  a  book 
with  a  mass  of  uninteresting 
stiitlstical  matter.  It  Is  quite 
another  thing  to  get  together 
a  vast  accumulation  of  valuable  material  on  all  con- 
ceivable subjects.  Hero  is  information  for  every  body, 
whether  It  pertains  to  health,  household,  businesfe, 
affairs  of  state,  foreign  countries,  or  the  planets,  all 
conveniently  Indexed. 

cot T  A  DUC  Even  death  has  Its  humor- 

LrllArna  ^y^^  gi^e.     There  are  said 

By  Frederic  W.  Unger  to  be  **  sermons  In  stones  " 
but  when  they  are  tombstones  there  is  many  a  smile 
mixed  with  the  moral.  This  volume  is  full  of  quaint 
pieces  of  obituary  fancy,  with  a  t^uch  of  the  grew- 
some  here  and  there  for  a  relish.  It  is  the  most  care- 
fully made  collection  of  the  kind. 


THINGS  WORTH 
KNOWING 

By  John  H.  Bechtel 


PUVQinnuriMV  How  can  we  judge  whether  a 
rUXMUUflUJIlI  njj^n  may  Ije  trusted  to  handle 
By  Leila  LoMAX  money  for  us?  How  can  a 
woman  analyze  a  man  who  would  marry  her  ?  Partly 
by  words,  partly  by  voice,  partly  by  reputation,  but 
more  than  all  by  looks— the  shape  of  the  head,  the  set 
of  the  Jaw,  the  line  of  the  mouth,  the  glance  of  the 
eye.  Physiognomy  as  explained  in  this  book  shows 
clearly  how  to  read  character  in  each  face. 

CT  TDC  ni7  GDi7i7ru  Who  docs  not  make  them  ? 
^Lir^  Uy  bTJiliUll  The  best  of  us  do.  Why  not 
By  John  H.  Bechtel  avoid  them  ?  Any  one  with 
the  desire  for  self-Improvement  can.  No  necessity 
for  studying  rules  of  rhetoric  or  grammarwhcn  this 
b<wk  can  be  had.  It  teaches  both  without  the  study 
of  either. 

DDHUTTurf  ATTHM  What  is  more  disagreeable 
f  KUN  U  N tlA  1  lUtt  ti^an  a  faulty  pronunciaUon  ? 
By  John  H.  Bechtel  jjo  defect  so  clearly  ahows  a 
lack  of  culture.  This  volume  conUins  over  5,(00 
words  on  which  most  of  us  are  apt  to  trip.  They  are 
here  pronounced  in  the  clearest  and  simplest  man- 
ner, and  according  to  the  best  authority. 

cvumavirc  Any  one  with  the  least  desire 

r,    ?  *  "  Vr  J{  "  to  add  to  his  vocabulary  should 

By  John  H.  Bechtel  have  a  copy  of  this  book.  It  is* 
designed  mainly  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  busy  mer- 
chaut  or  lawyer,  the  thoughtful  clergyman  or  teacher, 
the  wide-awake  school  boy  or  girL 

111  VTunT  t^n^r  The  average  person  dislikes  to 
mil  nyi^V^  I  iQ^i^  up  mythological  subjects 
By  John  H.  Bechtel  on  account  of  the  time  occu- 
pied. This  book  remedies  that  difficulty,  because  in 
It  can  be  found  at  a  glance  just  what  is  wanted.  It 
is  comprehensive,  convenient,  condensed,  and  inter- 
esting. 

ncn  A  TTM/i  There  is  no  greater  ability 

DEB  A 1  INlJ  than  the  power  of  skillful 

By  William  Pittenger  debate.  Here  are  direc- 
tions for  organizing  debating  societies,  and  sugges- 
tions for  all  who  desire  to  discuss  questions  in  public. 
Also  a  list  of  over  200  questions  for  debate,  with  argu- 
ments both  affirmative  and  negative. 

nnuTTunoTTMC  Conundrums  are  intellectaal  ez- 
tUNUMUttum^  erclses  which  sharpen  our  wits 
By  Dean  Rivers  and  lead  us  to  think  quickly. 
They  are  also  a  source  of  infinite  amusement  and 
pleasure  to  an  evening  company.  This  book  contains 
an  excellent  collection  of  over  a  thousand  of  the 
latest  and  brightest  conundrums,  to  which  are  added 
many  biblical,  poetical,  and  French  conundrums. 

TWP  nnr^         Every  dog  owner  should    know 
t         «  how  to  choose  a  dog,  how  to  house 

ByJoHNMAXTEE  and  feed  him,  how  to  exercise 
and  train  him,  and  how  to  get  him  back  to  condition 
if  he  is  out  of  sorts.  All  the  essentials  of  dog  keep- 
ing are  here,  from  kennel  to  show-bench,  and  from 
biscuits  to  flea-bane.  For  the  one  who  wants  a  cheap 
but  expert  dog  encyclopedia  this  is  the  only  book« 
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THE  HAVING 

Eaeh  is  a  modem,  carefttUy  prepared,  and  expert  treatment  of  its 
tainment  in  many.  Every  book  in  the  series  is  readable.  Some  will 
afford  to  be  without  them.  They  average  200  pages,  are  of  a  handy 
somely  bound  in  green  cloth,  with  a  heavy  paper  wrapper  to  match 

each  yo  cents 


By  Clifford  Howard  oflfer  the  right  hand  and  not 
the  left  ?  Is  there  a  good  reason  for  the  buttons  on 
the  sleeve  of  your  coat?  Is  it  true  that  it  takes  nine 
tailors  to  make  a  man,  and  if  so,  why,  forsooth  V 
These  and  scores  of  equally  interesting  Questions  find 
answers  here.  Open  it  at  any  page  and  you  will  see 
something  you  have  wanted  to  know  all  your  life. 

rSP  A  PUflT  C%riV  Do  you  know  that  every  time 
n„  nf;^i..„!:  M^I; L,.  you  write  Ave  or  six  lines  you 
By  Clifford  JIoward  .  furnish  a  complete  record  of 
your  character?  Anyone  who  understands  graphology 
can  tell  bv  simply  examining  your  handwriting  just 
what  kind  of  person  you  are.  This  book  will  enable 
you  to  become  a  master  of  this  mast  fascinating  art. 

FIRST  AID  TO  THE  INJURED  ^l^  ,^  S.„,Ve 


By  F.  J.  Warwick 


suffering  pre- 


vented bv  a  perusal  of  the  contents  of  this  work. 
What  to  do  in  all  kinds  of  accidents,  as  well  as  in  the 
first  stages  of  illness,  with  a  brief  and  simple  state* 
ment  of  the  human  anatomy,  constitute  the  chief 
features.  * 

NDRSING  No  household  is  exempt  from 

Tiv  G  vi  nft,tr/A  T  »^«q  stckness,  and  it  generally  ap- 
ny  o.  V  iKQiNiA  LiEvis  pears  when  no  provision  has 
been  made  for  it.  Not  every  one  can  have  a  profes- 
sional nurse,  but  no  one  need  be  without  this  valuable 
work.  The  fullest  particulars  are  given  for  the  care 
of  the  sick,  not  only  in  the  simple,  but  also  in  the 
more  serious  ailments  of  life. 

riVICS  *  Contains  concise  and  com- 

-„,      .„  ^jx«  plete  information  on  such 

Wnat  Every  Citizen    topics  as  the  Monroe  Doc- 
Should  Know  trine.  Behring  Sea  Contro- 
r>» />»^.,r,.  T -».«          versy.    Extradition    Trea- 
By  Georok  Lewis         ^jeg,  and  fully  explains  the 
meaning  of  Habeas  Corpus,  Civil  Service,  Australian 
Ballot,  and   hundreds  of  other  equally  interesting 
subjects. 

TIAKrrTM/^  A  complete  instructor, be- 

n^  Ttr  .  i«\t^oi- w.,  o^^  ginning  with  the  first  posi- 
ByMAHOCERiTE  Wilson  tions  and  leading  n^ lo 
the  square  and  round  dances.  A  full  list  of  calls  for 
square  dances,  the  etiquette  of  tlie  dances,  and  100 
figures  for  the  german.    Illustrated. 

HYPNOTISM  There  Is  no  more 

By  EDWARD  H.  ELDm'SoE.  A.M.  ^Pu}'A'„.'°Sr  Ian 
hsrpnotic  exhibitions,  and  every  one  would  like  to 
know  how  to  hypnotize.  By  following  the  simple  and 
concise  instructions  in  this  complete  manual  any  one 
can,  with  a  little  practice,  readily  learn  how  to  exer- 
cise this  unique  and  strange  power. 

WHIST  Twenty-third  edition.    **  According 

Ww  Oa  vvwr^TOB  ^  Cavendish*'  is  now  almost  as  fa- 
tjy  L/AVBXDISH  miliar  an  expression  as  "according 
to  Hoyle."  No  whist  player,  whether  a  novice  or  an 
expert,  can  alTord  to  be  without  the  aid  and  support 
of  Cavendisli. 


HEALTH .  How  to  Get     S^*'>o^^«  ^^  <>' 
and  Keep  It  SS?^n^inVindTgS 

By  Walter  V.  Woods,  M.D.  dieting  when  there  is 
an  open  drain  in  the  cellar?  Why  shield  the  baby 
from  draughts  and  then  feed  him  on  infected  milk? 
Do  you  know  the  things  that  make  for  Health?— 
proper  exercise,  rest,  bathing,  eating,  ventilation,— 
these  are  only  a  few  of  them.  This  book  tells  what 
Health  is,  and  how  to  get  and  how  to  keep  it. 

ASTROLOGY  ^^  ^^^  ^^''»**  ^  ^'"ow  in  what 
w^Ttf  Ttr  vrr^o^^^o  business  or  profession  you 
ByM.M.MACGREOOB  ^ill  succeed,  what  friends 
you  should  make,  whom  you  should  marry,  the  kind 
of  a  business  partner  to  choose,  you  will  find  these 
and  manjbother  vital  questions  solved  in  this  book  by 
the  science  of  astrology. 

LAW,  AND  HOW  TO  KEEP  Most  legal  diiBcul- 
nilT  OF  IT  ties  arise  from  igno- 

„    «        ^"  \,"'  *^         ^  ranee  of  the  minor 

By  Paschal  H.CoGOiKS,  Esq.  points  of  law.  This 
book  furnishes  to  the  busy  man  and  woman  informa- 
tion on  just  such  points  as  are  likely  to  arise  in  every- 
day affairs,  and  thus  forestalls  mental  worry  and 
financial  loss. 

ELECTRICITY  An  interesting  and  thor- 
Bv  GRoimK  I  FowT  kh  oV^^y  reliable  presentation 
By  WBORGE  L..  U  OWLBB  qi  x\^q  subject  for  the  ama- 
teur or  skilled  electrician.  If  you  wish  to  install  an 
electric  door-bell,  construct  a  telephone,  wire  a  house, 
or  understand  the  workings  of  a  dynamo,  this  volume 
will  furnish  the  required  information.  A  practical 
book  of  inestimable  value  to  every  one. 

PARLOR  GAMES  "What  shall  we  do  to 
Rv  hvt  iTv  ?  TTnf .  T«?»n  amuse  ourselvcs  and  our 
By  HELEN  E.  HOLLI8TKR  friends  ? '»  is  a  question 
frequently  propounded.  This  complete  volume  most 
happily  answers  this  puzzling  question,  as  it  contains 
an  excellent  col  lection  of  all  kinds  of  games  for  amuse> 
ment,  entertainment,  and  instruction. 

PAT.MT^TRY      Palmistry  Is  one  of  the  ipost  pop- 
RvHrkrv  FR.in    '>^»'*  ««bjects  of  the  day.    wSny 
By  HBNRV  Frith    people  would  be  interested  In  it  if 
they  properly  understood  it.    This  volume  furnishes 
full  and  trustworthy  information  on  the  subiect,  and 
by  means  of  it  anyone  will  be  able  to  read  charac- 
ter fully  and  accurately.    Illustrated. 
FLOWERS  :  How     Every  woman  loves  flowers, 
to  flr*t\xa  Tit  am        ^^^  ^®^  succeed  in  growing 
to  Grow  Them       them,   with  the  helpio  clear- 
By  Eben  E.  Rexford    ly  piven  in  this  volume  no  one 
need    fail.     It   treats  mainly  of  indoor  plants  and 
flowers,  those  for  window  gardening,  all  about  their 
selection,  care,  light,  air,  warmth,  etc. 

MAGIC  "^^^  complete  volume  contains 

Rv  Ff  r  i«  ^T A  vvnw  '^*^  ^^^  intelligible  descriptions 
By  ELLIS  STANTON  of  ^n  ^^e  welLknown  tricks  with 
coins,  handkerchiefs,  hats,  cards,  flowers,  etc.,  to- 
gether with  a  number  of  novelties  not  previously  pro- 
duced. The  tricks  are  all  easily  oerformed,  and  but 
few  require  apparatus.    Illustrated. 
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SAMPLE  VOLUME  SETS 

THIS  most  unusual  Sample  Volume  Set  Sale  is  the  greatest  book 
bargain  ever  ofifered. 

This  is  the  opportunity  of  a  lifetime  to  secure  for  little  money  on  small 
monthly  payments  the  finest  set  of  books  of  its  kind  ever  published. 

During  the  past  year  we  have,  upon  request,  sent  to  our  customers  sample 
volumes  (tb  be  returned)  for  the  purpose  of  acquainting  them  with  the  books 
we  are  selling. 

In  this  way  we  have  been  able  to  give  our  customers  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  one  volume  of  a  set  of  books,  so  that  they  could  know  just  what  the 
entire  set  was  like  in  every  respect. 
*    This  plan  has  been  satisfactory  to  all,  but  of  course  we  receive  the 
sample  volumes  back. 

These  sample  volumes  are  in  first-class  condition — in  fact,  just  as  good 
as  new. 

There  is  not  one  of  our  sample  volumes  that  is  more  harmed  than  you 
would  injure  a  book  you  borrowed  from  a  friend  and  then  returned  it,  yet 
they  are  not  new  goods  and  we  cannot  sell  them  at  the  regular  prices. 

Just  now  we  have  a  special  lot  of  54  sample  volume  sets  of  a  grand  work. 
**  The  Library  of  Historical  Romances.*'  In  fact,  this  set  of  books  is  the 
standard  the  world  over  for  interest  and  instruction. 

*HE  "  LIBRARY  OF  HISTORICAL  ROMANCES  "  are  strong,  vivid  stories  as  well  as  good 

history. 
No  set  of  books  published  reproduce  so  vividly  the  social  life  of  the  times  they  describe. 
**  Frederick  the  Great  and  His  Court"  is  the  most 


remarkable  romance  ever  issued. 

••  Henry  the  Eighth  and  His  Court*'  and  **  Joseph 
the  Second  and  His  Court"  are  marvels  for  interest 
and  instruction. 

'*  Sans-Souci "  and  "The  Merchant  of  Berlin" 
are  unrivaled  in  the  entire  domain  of  historical  romance. 

All  classes  are  represented  in  these  volumes  as  they 
lived  and  loved,  thought  and  acted.  Thus,  the  human 
interest  always  prevails  and  has  given  this  set  of  books 
enduring  popularity.  Hundreds  of  historical  char- 
acters are  written  about  in  these  volumes,  and  their 
lives  and  actions  are  descrit)ed  in  the  most  interesting 
style  imaginable.  In  reading  these  romances  one 
really  feels  they  are  a  part  of  the  time  and  the  people 
they  are  reading  about. 

HEREo'u*«SAMPLE  VOLUME  SET  OFFER 

Thousands  of  sets  of  **  The  Library  of  Historical  Romances,** 
18  volames,  are  sold  every  year.  The  price  Is  $40.00  a  set,  hot  we 
can  offer  you  a  complete  set  of  18  volumes,  17  new  volumes  and  one 
sample  volume,  for  a  little  more  than  one-third  the  regular  price,  and 
if  you  like  you  can  pay  for  the  books  as  follows :  $1.00  afker  exami- 
nation and  you  have  found  them  satisfactory,  and  a  f  1.25  a  month 
for  II  months. 

This  is  a  great  bargain.  The  sets  contain  17  new  volumes  and 
one  sample  volume  that  is  just  as  good  as  new.  If  they  were  dam- 
aged we  would  not  send  them  to  you.  It  is  our  desire  to  please,  not 
to  offend  you. 

We  guarantee  that  the  sample  volumes  are  in  perfect  condition. 
No  more  Durt  in  any  way  than  they  would  be  if  we  had  sent  them  to 
you  and  after  looking  at  them  you  had  returned  them  to  us. 

Do  not  hesitate  to  send  for  the  books.  We  will  send  them  to 
you  all  delivery  charges  prepaid.  Then  you  will  know  that  what 
we  have  advertised  is  the  truth,  and  we  know  yon  will  appreciate  this 
as  the  greatest  of  all  book  bargains. 

This  is  a  remarkable  offer.  Sign  and  mail  now  the  sample 
volume  set  coupon.  It  costs  you  nothing  to  do  so,  and  you  can  then 
see  for  yourself  that  these  books  are  the  biggest  bargain  yon  have 
ever  heard  of. 

these  sets  to  be  just  as  good  as 
new.  After  examination  of  the 
books,  if  requested,  we  will  accept  check  in  full  less  $  per  cent,  dis- 
count for  cash. 

A.  L.  FOWLE 

8  Washington  Place,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


These  Are  the  Titles  of  the  Eighteeo  Volumes : 

Napoleon  and  the  Queen      Frederick  the  Great  and  His 

of  Prussia 
The  Empress  Josephine 
Napoleon  and  Bliicher 

Sueen  Hortense 
arie  Antoinette  and  Her 
Son 
Prince    Eugene    and   His 

Times 
The  Daughter  of  an  Em- 
press 


Joseph  II.  and  His  Court 
Frederick   the  Great 


His  Court 
Berlin  and  Sans-Souci 


and 


Family 
Goethe  and  Schiller 
The   Merchant  of    Berlin. 

and  Maria  Theresa  ana 

Her  Fireman 
Louise  of  Prussia  and  Her 

Times 
Old     Fritz   and    the    New 

Era 
Andreas  Hofer 
Mohanuned    All    and    His 

House 
Henry  VIII.  and  Catherine 

Parr 


These  18  volumes  contain  a  history  of  the  great  crises  in 
Germany,  Austria,  Russia,  England,  Switzerland,  Egypt, 
France,  Holland,  Prussia,  during  xoo  years  of  startling  events 
told  in  intensely  interesting  and  romantic  form. 

The  books  are  printed  upon  extra  quality  of  paper  from 
easy-to-read  type,  are  attractively  illustrated  and  beautifully 
bound.  Titles  and  ornaments  are  stamped  in  gold  on  back, 
with  gilt  tops  and  trimmed  edges.  Size  of  the  volumes  is 
seven  and  three-quarters  by  five  and  one-half  inches. 

Tlieae  18  rolviaca  «oBtalB  9.000  yaces  al* the  asoat 
tnatmotlve  asid  latcreatlBs  rea4la4r  ever  yisMlakcd. 


WE  GUARANTEE 


SAMPLE  VOLUME  SET  COUPON 


A   L.  FOWLE, 
8  WasKingtorx  Place,  New  York. 

Dear  Sir : 
Send  me  on  delivery,  charges  prepaid,  one  set  of  the 

Library  of  Historical  Romances 

By  mUhlbach,  In  x8  volumes,  size  7H  x  SH  inches 
bound  In  combination  art  cloths,  red  backs  stamped  in  gold, 
with  green  sides.  It  Is  understood  that  17  of  the  volumes  are 
absolutely  new  and  that  the  i8th  volume  is  Just  as  good  as  new. 
After  examination  of  the  books,  if  I  decide  to-  keep  them,  I  will 
send  you  fiandfi.ssa  month  for  twelve  months.  If  I  decide 
not  to  keep  the  books  after  seeing  them  I  will  return  them,  all 
charges  collect. 


Name. 


Address  . 


R.  R.  J. 
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DE  LUXE  ODD  VOLUME  SALE 


Xla 


Make  Your  Own  Selection 


The  De  Luxe  Volnmes  Are 


Eliot 
Bullfinch 


1  Adan  Bm1» 

2  Ak»  «r  Fable 

3  Aailrraea's  Fairy  Tain 

4  Arablaa  KlghU 

5  Aatocrat  of  Ui«  BreakfkaUTaUe 

CHtver  Weudell  Holmes 

6  Baemi**  Eaajs 

7  Barnaby  Sadse  Dickens 

8  Benlah  Augasta  J.  Evans 
0  Boadnaa  Uall  Caine 

10  Brarebridge  Hall  Irriug 

11  Bride  or  LaBUBemeor  Scott 

12  CanroraU  aad  Oregoa  Trail 

Kraucit  Farkman 

13  CblkPsIlbte:-    .iTEaglaad    Dickens 

14  OMMliiet  of .  -•  Emerson 

15  CoBftMrionaoraBEaslUiOBlui.Eater 

DeQuiucey 
10  Confueat  of  Pern  Prescott 

17  Cooat  oTMoate  Crbto  Dumas 

18  Oaaferd  Mrs.  Gaskell 
Eliot 


20  DaU  or  ElMc* 

Spencer 

21  David  CopKrileld 

Dickens 

22  DwccatoTMaa 

Darwin 

23  Dwabey  aad  Boa 

Dickens 

24  EdoeatlM 

Spencer 

25  KB7FllaB  Priaem 

Ebers 

2«  Ikle  TeUHT           OWr^r  Wn4*n  Holn.« 

27  EaiefWB*!  E^ya 

28BnKiidiTVall« 

Emerson 

29  Fair  Said  of  Perth 

Scott 

31  FeUz  Holt 

Eliot 

32  nr»t  TloUa           Jess 

e  Fothergill 

33  Great  Exp««islJoM 

Dickens 

34  GriwB*ii  Fairy  IWIes 

35  Ilypatla 

Kingsley 

36  Iluaehbaek  of  Retra  Daae         Hugo 

37  la  Ub  Steps               C. 

M.  Sheldon 

38  Ivaahee 

Scott 

39  Jaae  Eyre 

Bronte 

40  John  HalHkx 

Mulock 

41  Keallwortk 

Scott 

43  Laaipliftbler 

Cammlns 

44  Laat  Days  oT  Poatpsll 

Bnlwer 

45  LaatortbeloUcaaa 

Cooper 

Hugo 

WE  have  a  few  very  fine  odd  volamet  we  shall  ditpote  of  at  a 
sacrifice.   Each  and  every  one  of  the  volumes  is  a  standard. 
They   are  all  books  of  rare  merit   by   the   foremost 
writers  the  world  has  known.     If  you  have  not  in  your  library 
the  books  here  represented,  this  is  your  opportunity  to  secure  at 
least  one  of  them. 

These  books  are  as  attractive  as  books  can  be  made:  paper, 
type  and  printing  are  the  best,  the  binding  is  genuine  half-leather 
---the  richest  of  all  bindings,  full  gold  back  stamping,  gold  tops 
with  head  bands,  marbled  sides — a  genuine  de  luxe  book  in  every 
respect ;  in  fact,  a  book  cannot  be  more  attractive  or  better  made 
than  these  volumes. 

You  can  select  from  the  enclosed  list  as  many  volumes  as 
you  desire  and  pay  us,  if  the  books  are  found  to  be  satisfactory 
after  you   receive  them,  8  cents  per  month  for 
twelve  (i2)  months  for  each  volume  you  select, 
and  we  deliver  to  you. 

This  will  make  the  volumes  cost  vou  96  cents 
each,  an  extremely  low  price  for  a  Book  of  such 
high  character.  This  being  an  odd  lot  sale,  we 
have  of  some  of  the  volumes  only  a  few,  while  of 
the  others  we  have  forty  (40)  or  fifty  (50). 

The  volumes  are  of  uniform  size  and  are  bound 
in  three  different  leathers,  red,  blue  and  green,  and 
are  certainly  the  most  attractive  standard  volumes 
published  at  the  present  time. 

Select  the  books  you  desire  by  filling  in  an  X 
opposite  the  titles  given  in  this  advertisement.  We 
will  send  all  of  the  books  you  select  if  we  have 
them  left  in  stock ;  if  not,  all  that  we  have  that 
you  select.  We  will  send  the  volumes  to  you  all 
charges  prepaid  for  your  examination,  and  after 
seeing  the  books,  if  you  desire  to  keep  them,  you 
can  pay  us  a  little  each  month. 

As  we  prepay  all  delivery  charges,  we  cannot 
accept  an  order  for  less  than  ten  (10)  volumes, 
unless  you  are  willing  to  pay  the  delivery  charges. 
If  you  would  like  to  see  one  volume  before  decid- 
ing how  many  to  select,  send  us  the  name  of  the 
volume  you  desire  and  enclose  one  dollar  (fi.oo) 
and  we  will  send  you  the  volume  delivery  charges 
prepaid.  Money  refunded  if  you  do  not  care  to 
keep  the  volume. 

This  is  the  best  opportunity  to  place  in  your  home 

some  of  the  most  interesting  standard  volumes  at  a 

rice  far  below  v;hat  the  books  are  worth,  and  you 


pi 

have  an  entire  year  to  pay  for  the  books  you  select. 

As  our  stock  is  limited  we  will  fill  orders  as 
received. 

These  are  absolutely  new  goods  and  in  complete 
sets,  the  lowest  price  is  $2.50  per  volume. 


47  LaagMlew'B  PiseClcal  Wetfta 

48  Loraa  Doom  Blackmor* 


Cut  this  advertisement  out,  mark  volumes  de- 
sired sent  for  Inspection,  siini  your  name 
and  address  and  mail  to  A.  L.  FOWLB, 
16  East  17th  St..  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Yea  may  send  me  upon  inspection  theTolnmes  I  have 
placed  an  X  before.  I  will,  if  the  books  meet  with  my  ap- 
proval, remit  you  8  cents  a  mouth  for  12  muntht  l'<r  each 
Tolame.  If  I  do  not  cnre  to  keep  the  books.  1  will  return 
them  to  you  all  charges  collect. 


Namt . 


R.  R.J. 


Town  or  City  \ 
and  Stata      )  ' 


Only 


8 


c.  a 
Month 


JUST  THE 
BOOKS 
YOU  WANT 


The  De  Laxe  Voiimies  Are 


00  HwUe  Faaa  Hawthorne 

I  leadow  Bmak        Mary  J.  Holmes 

52  nddleaarek  Eliol 

53  101  «•  the  Fkaa  EUot 

54  ■lalstet^  Bootes,  The  Stove 
:;5  loMea  tnm  aa  OM  Bame  UmmMmn* 
M  Sapoleoa  aad  Bb  Sarvkab  Headley 
J  OM  CwlosHy  Step                Dickens 

C8  Onver  Twht  Dickeas 

59  Orisbi  of  St«rin  I>arvin 

00  Other  Worids  thaa  Own         Procter 

61  Plefcwkfc  Dickens 

C2  rhitareh**  Lives 

03  Poe>i  Praae  Tales 

C4  Pr4M«eftheH«NW«rDavU 

KeT.  Prof.  J.  H.  In^abam 
at  the  llre«kitafS.Tay» 
Olirer  Wendell  Holmes 
I  Geo.  Wm.  Curtis 

67  Qm  Tadh  Slenkiewics 

68  MepttssatatlTe  ■«■  Emeraoa 
00  Behhiaaa  Cnuwa  Defo« 

70  Rob  Roy  Sc«tt 

71  RoBoia  Kliot 

72  leaflet  Letter  Bawtborse 

73  8kc«di  Book  Irrinf 

74  Soldlen  Three  aMi  Ptafta 

Talee  f^«a  the  Hlia  KipUikff 

75  Btepvhis  Bcaveaward  Preatiss 
70  Tale  af  Tw«  CUka  DIckaas 

77  Talcs  fHw  6hake«t«>*  Lamb 

78  TcaBysaa*s  far— 

70  Tbcfaaa  Marie  Corclll 

80  Taai  Brows  at  Oxfbrd  Bogbes 

81  Ton  BrownNi  Srhaol  Day*      Bafbes 

82  Twice  ToM  Talee  Hawthorne 

83  lade  TaM^k  CaMa  8t«we 

84  tader  Twa  Flacs  Ouida 

85  Taalty  Fab-  Tliackersy 

86  TIear  of  WafceleU  GoMsaiitb 

87  WaahlagtoB  aai  Hb  Omerab 

Bradley 

88  WaTcricy  Scott 
80  Week  ob  the  Coaeard  aad 


A.  L.  FOWLE,  16  East  17th  Street,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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SCRIBNER'S 
M AGAZI N  E 

THe  JANUARY  Number.  Stories  bx  Kate 
Dotii^las  Wii^i^in,  Frances  Hodf^son  Btiraett, 
F«  Hopkinson  SmitH,  Letters  and  Diaries  of 
George  Bancroft,  Ernest  Thompson  Seton's 
first  article,  THe  Wapiti  and  His  Antlers.  THe 
PoMrers  and  tHe  Settlement  by  THomas  F. 
Millard,  etc.,  etc. 


Everyone  will  want  to  read  during  1906 

F.    HOPKINSON  SMITH'S  "The  Tides  of  Barnegat,"  the  stirring  new 
serial  story. 

ERNEST   THOMPSON    SETON'S    articles   on    The    Great    Horned 
Game  Species  of  North  America. 

JOSEPH    JEFFERSON.      FRANCIS   WILSON'S    delightful    recollections 
of  the  great  actor. 

THE   RAILWAYS  of  the   FUTURE.      The  great  series  by  the  foremost 
authorities  of  the  day. 

THE  FIRST  FORTY  YEARS  of  WASHINGTON  SOCIETY. 

Articles  that  will  include  impressions  of  the  great  figures  of  the  time  from  JEFFERSON 
to  CLAY  and  WEBSTER. 

Papers  on  THE    AMERICAN    INDIANS  by  E.  S.  Curtis,  illustrated  with 
more  of  his  wonderful  photographs. 

RICHLY  ILLUSTRATED  DESCRIPTIVE  ARTICLES  by  Mad- 

ame  Waddington,  Edward  Penfield,  Arthur  Symons,  and  others. 

SHORT  STORIES  by  edith  wharton,  thomas  nelson  page. 

JAMES  B.  CONNOLLY,  MARY  R.  S.  ANDREWS,  and  all  the  foremost  writers 
of  the  day. 

A//  of  the  leading  illustrators  will  be  represented  in  the  magazine  during  the 
coming  year. 

The  Publishers  of  SCRIBNER*S  MAGAZINE  offer  a  liberal  cash  commissioii 

for  efficient  work  in  securing:  new  subscribers.     Write  for  terms. 
35c.  per  number.  $3.00  per  year. 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS.  Publishers,  NEW  YORK 
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Dickens'  Complete  Works 

^^^^DmoN*^*'  Introductory  Offer 

LIMITED  At  a  Specially  Low  Price 

Although  we  have  long  been  seeking  a  set  of  Dickens  worthy  of  being  sold  through  our 
popular  Library  Club,  our  most  careful  researches  had  hitherto  failed  to  discover  just  what 
we  wanted,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  editions  which  from  time  to  time  have  appeared 
on  the  market. 

The  fame  and  popularity  of  Dickens  increases  with  each  generation ;  yet  until  now  no 
satisfactory  set  at  reasonable  cost  could  be  obtained. 

At  last,  however,  we  have  secured  absolute  control  of  a  new,  limited,  c^td  singularly  beau- 
tiful edition.  It  more  than  meets  our  requirements,  and  it  will  more  than  satisfy  the  most 
fastidious  booklover. 

To  introduce  this  edition  and  place  it  where  it  may  advertise  itself,  we  offer  250  sets  at  a 
price  that  will  save  you  more  than  $1.00  a  volume  from  the  regular  publisher's  price. 

The  Booklovers'  Dickens  is  a 
complete  and  definitive  edition.  It 
contains  240  characteristic  draw- 
ings— reproductions  of  those  made 
for  the  first  editions  by  Cruikshank, 
Phiz,  Doyle,  Leech,  Maclise,  Land- 
seer,  Barnard,  and  others  equally 
eminent.  These  are  the  draw- 
ings which  helped  to  immortalize 
Dickens.  Ever)- library  should  con- 
tain the  works  of  Charles  Dickens, 
the  greatest  humorist  and  charac- 
ter delineator  the  world  has  seen. 
In  his  mastery  of  the  vernacular 
of  the  humbler  classes  of  Eng- 
land, Dickens  has  no  rival  since 
Shakespeare.  He  loved,  wept, 
laughed,  and  suffered  with  his 
characters,  and  despite  his  pictures  of  low  life  he  never  penned  an  impure  page. 

Dickens'  positive  influence  for  good,  both  in  attacking  public  and  private  wrongs,  and 
also  in  radiating  an  atmosphere  of  courage   and  genial  character,  cannot  be  over-esti- 
mated.    In  reading  his  works,  we  do    not  think  of   him  as  a  man  of  genius — but  as   a 
personal  friend.     His  work  will  live  forever. 

15     StlDCrb    Volumes        '^^^^  »»"«?  15  volumes  in  the  edition— full  library  sire(8J4x5M) 

■^  •      printed   from  new  plates  on   selected  paper,  and  in  many  years 

of  bookselling  we  have  never  seen  their  equal  at  the  price.     The  volumes  are  gorgeously  bound  in  half  -^    l* S 

crushed  levant  with  English  art  cloth  sides— hand-tooled  with  original  designs  and  gilt  tops.  New  York 

Send  for  exam- 
ination,   prepaid, 
a  complete   set  of 
jg^         the  Book/overs' 

We  will  send   you  the  complete  set   if  you  return  the  accompanying  coupon  promptly.       ^*  Z)xV-t^«*  according  to 

We  ask   for  nothing  on  account.     We  send   the  set   prepaid.     You  are    allowed  time   fur       ^       /<7r°"Wr'YfMt'isfa'"'*'^ 
a  careful  examination   of   the    books,  and   if   they  are   not   just  what  you  want  you  may  .•        I  a^recto  pay^.oo  asClub 

return  them   at  our  expense.     The  regular  price  of   the  edition   is  $45.00.     Th*    spe-        /       Fee  within  5  days  after  receipt 
cial  introductory  frice  0/  the  Booklovtrs*  is  ^zg.oo  only — and   you   may   pay   for  .'*        of  goods,  and  $2.00  each  month 

it  at  the  .**        thereafter  for  14  months.    If  the 

books  are  not  satisfactory,  I  am  to 
r^ .  w^^^  w-^w         .0-m  .^^  .0-^  *^*^*^       ^.  ..^        .^  .  -  notify  you  and  hold  the  books  sub- 

SIEGEL  COOPER  CO.,  New  York         j  coy„„,ord„ 

We  employ  no  agents — we  transact  our  business  /      ^'(^»*e 

by  correspondence  only. 
_^ .'        A  (idress 


R.R. 

t-'o6 


FREE — For  5  Days'  Examination  ^ 
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n  missionarp  moDC 

SHOULD  your  subscription  reach  us  within  two 
weeks  after  you  receive  this  offer,  we  will  g^ve  you 
GRATIS  a  leather-bound  silk-lined  book,  the 
regular  price  of  which  is  Two  Dollars. 
This  is  the  offer:  Remit  us  Two  Dollars  and  we  will 
send  The  Philistine  Magazine  for  a  year,  Little 
Journeys  for  1906,  beginning  with  January  number, 
also  one  Roycroft  Book — all  for  Two  Dollars,  if  you 
send  your  subscription  in  at  once. 


£lttu  Dourneps 

By  Elbert  Hubbard 

1906 

will  be  to  the 
Homes  of  Great 
Lovers.  C^  Sub- 
jects as    follows: 


Josiah  and  Sarah  Wedgwood 

William  Godwin  and  Mary  Wollstonecraft 

Dante  and  Beatrice 

John  Stuart  Mill  and  Mrs.  Taylor 

Petrarch  and  Laura 

Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  and  Elizabeth  Siddall 

Balzac  and  Madame  Hanska 

Fenelon  and  Madame  Guyon 

Ferdinand  Lassalle  and  Helene  von  Donniges 

Victor  Hugo  and  Juliette  Drouet 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson  and  Fanny  Osbourne 


He^utar  Tiafe^:  The  ThitUtine^  one  year^  ^LOO;  Little 
Joumey^^  one  year^  ^3.00  ;  one  ^oycrqft  ^ooK,  ^2MO. 
Totals  ^6.00.  Very  Special:  Ttoo  T>ollar^  for  all  if 
you  ^end  your  Subscription  in  to  us  soon. 


THE  PHILISTINE,  East  Aurora,  New  York 

Enclosed  find  Two  Dollars,  and  I  request  you  to  send  me  The  PbiUstine 
Mag^azine  for  one  year,  and  Little  Journeys  for  Nineteen  Hundred  and  Six,  also 
the  gratis  two-dollar  Roycroft  book,  all  as  per  your  special  offer. 


Date_ 
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Library  of  Great  Stories 
The  Review  of  Reviews 

A  TWO-YEARS'  SUBSCRIPTION 


SENT 
F 


IN  STAMPS 
Balance^  SO  cents  a 
month  fof  14  months 


Partial  Lift  of  this  Treasury 
of  Elntertainment 

The  Pope**  Mule  Alphooie  Diudet 

The  Mmnmy't  Foot     .    Theophile  Gauber 
The  Soowrtorm  Alexandet  Piahldn 

Ali  Bftba  and  the  Forty  Thieve* 

,  Anbian  Nisfals  EDteitammenti 
The  Gridiroo  .  .  .  Samuel  Lovei 
The  Cremooa  \^Im 

Elrnert  Theodore  Hotfmann 
ftovidence  and  the  Guilar 

Robert  Loim  Stevenson 
Story  of  a  White  Blackbird.  Alhed  de  MiMet 
The  Outcaal*  ol  Poker  Flat  .  Bret  Hartc 
The  Attack  on  the  Mill  Emile  Zola 

Without  Benefit  ol  Clergy  .  Rudyard  Kipling 
The  Leg  Heinrich  Zscfaokke 

The  Falcon  Giovanni  Boccaccio 

The  Black  Pearl     .        .    Victorien  Sardou 
The  Great  Carbuncle   Nathaniel  Hawthorne 


The  Lifted  VeU 
The  Comet 
L'Airabiata 
TheNeckUce 
Petex  Schiemihl 


s  Eliot 


Geom  E 

.    Erckmann-Chat 

,        .  Paul  HeyM 

.   Guy  de  MaupaMant 

.   AdelbcrtVooChami«> 

The  Murden  in  the  Rue  Morgue 

lE^  Allan  Poe 
The  Man  Who  Would  be  Kins 

Ruoyard  Kipling 
The  I^ece  of  String  .  Coy  de  Maupassant 
The  Soectre  Bridegroom  .  Washington  Irving 
A  Fight  for  the  Tsarina  Maurus  Jokai 

A  Pasaon  in  the  Desert   .  Honore  de  Balzac 
~  .Hale 

Irving 
Zola 
Voltaire 
WUbns 

Dickfns 

Scott 

Thackeray 

Reade 

.    Turgenev 


The  Man  Without  a  Country 

Rip  Van  Winkle      .        .        . 

The  Death  of  Ofivier  Becaille 

Wnnot  and  Colin 

The  Wmd  m  the  RoK-hush    . 

TheGooKheid    . 

The  Trial  for  Murder 

Wandering  Willie's  Tale     . 

Dennis  Haggerty's  Wife 

Reality        .        . 

The  Song  of  Triumphant  Love 


MR.  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie  is  the  editor  of  the  exquisite  eight 
volumes  of  the  Little  Masterpieces  of  Fiction,  the  first  edition  of 
which  is  just  off  the  press.    The  greatest  short  stories  eve^  writ- 
ten by  the  masters  of  fiction  make  up  this  set, — 

Love  Stories,  Humorotis  Stories,  Stories  of  Pathos,  Stories  of 
Tragedy,  Stories  of  the  Frontier,  Detective  Stories 

In  short,  the  masteroieces  in  everv  field  of  storv  writine  from  Boccaccio 


You  Never  Heard  of 


HERE  you  will  find  numbers  of  stories  you  never  heard  of,  yet  Mr.  Mabie  says  they  are  among  the  world's 
masterpieces,  and  he  knows.      Look  at  this  array  of  authors  whose  fiction  masterpieces  make  up   this 
library.    Some  of  the  authors  themselves  you  never  heard  of,  probably,    A  few  of  the  masterpieces  you 
doubtless  have  read ;  in  any  such  case,  however,  thev  belong  to  the  small  number  of  stories  in  existence  so 
thrillinfr^  so  beautiful^  so  classic t  that  they  can  be  read  twice  or  a  dozen  times  with  pleasure  and  profit.     So 
that  there  will  not  be  a  line  printed  in  these  volumes  that  will  not  have  its  recreation  and  library  value  for  you. 

In  thirty  years  of  magazine  and  book  publishing  in  ten  thousand  fiction  magazines  and  as  many       .^p 
fiction  books,  perhaps  one  story  might  appear  fit  to  figure  in  this  library,  perhaps  none.     But  every       ^ 
story  in  this  library  is  one  that  must  be  read  hy  all  intelligent  people,  and  busy  people  will  get  this        ^ 
aid  to  a  cultured  understanding  of  the  art  of  fiction  with  the  least  time  and  effort.     In  the  reading        ^^ 
of  the  young  people,  too,  how  important  it  is  that  the  books  they  themselves  pick  out  (and  these      .d=^V'  '' 
are  the  only  ones  that  really  influence  them)  should  be  great  literature.     Can  any  one  imagine        .   c^V' 
this  library  of  short  stories  being  in  any  home  without  its  being  read  by  the  boys  and  girls?      ^'^Z      Send  the 

^^^^/     new  Fiction 

Entire  Set  Now  Ready  —  Sent  on  Approval 

These  few  fifty-cent  payments  entitle  you  to  eight  beautiful  volumes  with  photo-        ^^^  /      _. 

gravure  frontispieces,  containing  the  masterpieces  of  the  thirty-six  sreatest  ^^ /  the  above  books,  I  will 
story  writers  of  the  whole  world,  selected  and  edited  by  Mr.  Hamilton  Wright  ^>  }^/  make  payments  to  com- 
Mabie  ;  furthermore,  to  two  whole  years  of  the  Review  of  Reviews.  h^-^/'    plete  the  special-offer  price. 

There  is  a  beautiful  three-fourths  leather  de  luxe  edition  of  the  Mabie  c>'^^/      Herewith  find   first   payment 

Library,  costing  only  |i.oo  a  month  for  twelve  months.  <f  ^/     ©f  50  cents. 

. «'  *^ .-' 


R.IL 

J 


^^^y     Library  which 

^H^y        you  are  offering 

with  the  Review 

OF  Reviews.  If  I  like 


22^  Review  of  Reviews  Co. 

13  Aator  Place,  NEW  YORK 
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Merrill  &  Baker's  Failure 

places  in  our  bands  the  remainder  off  their  greatest  fniblicatioa 


RidpdLth's  History  of  the  World 

9  NiLSsive  RoycLl  OctiLVo  Volumes,  4,000  double-column  piLges,  2.000   superb  ilIustr«Ltions 

The  sets  are  their  latest  edition,  down  to  date,  new,  just  from  the  bindery,  beautifully  bound  in 
half  morocco.     We  shall  sell  them  for 

LESS  even  thatn  DAMAGED  SETS  hatve  been  sold 

We  will  name  our  price  only  in  direct  letters  to  those  sending  us  the  Coupon  below.     Tear  off 
the  Coupon,  write  name  and  address  plainly,  and  mail  to  us  now  before  you  forget  it. 

Dr.  Ridpath  is  dead,  his  work  is  done,  but  his  family  derive  an  income  from  his  History,  and  to  print  our 
price  broadcast  for  the  sake  of  more  quickly  selling  these  few  sets  would  cause  great  injury  to  future  sales. 

The  reason  for  Dr.  Ridpath's  enviable  position  as  an  historian  is  his  wonderfully  beautiful  style,  a  style 
no  other  historian  in  any  generation  has  ever  equaled.  He  pictures  the  great  historical  scenes  and  events 
as  though  they  were  happening  before  your  eyes  ;  he  carries  you  with  him  to  see  the  battles  of  old  ;  to  meet 
kings  and  queens  and  warriors ;  to  sit  in  the  Roman  Senate  ;  to  march  against  Saladin  and  his  dark- 
skinned  followers  ;  to  sail  the  southern  seas  with  Drake  ;  to  circumnavigate  the  globe  with  Magellan  ; 
to  watch  that  thin  line  of  Greek  spearmen  work  havoc  with  the  Persian  hordes  on  the  bloody  field 
of  Marathon  ;  to  know  Napoleon  as  you  know  Roosevelt  or  Emperor  William.  He  combines 
absorbing  interest  with  supreme  reliability,  and  makes  the  heroes  of  history  r^al  living  men  and 
women,  and  about  them  he  weaves  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires  in  such  a  fascinating  style  that 
history  becomes  as  absorbingly  interesting  as  the  greatest  of  fiction. 

Hundreds  who  read  this  have  decided  to  bny  Ridpath  some  day ;  now  Is  the  time.    No 
need  forns  to  tell  yon  aboat  Ridpath.    The  English-speaking  world  has  prouounced  this 
the  only  history  or  the  world  worth  having. 

It  Is  endorsed  by  Presidents  Harrison,  Cleveland,  and  McKlnley.    Jefferson 
Davis,  Lew  Wallace.  John  L.  Stoddard.  Bishop  Vincent,  Dr.  Cuyler.  Rabbi  Hlrsch, 
PresldenU  of  Ann    Arbor,  Amherst,  Brown,  Dartmouth,  Tufts,  Trinity,  Bates, 
Colby,  Smith,  Vassar,  Vale,  and  other  Colleges,  and  by  the  Great  American 
People,  aoo,ooo  of  whom  own  and  love  It.  * 

Why  you  should  buy  Ridpath  now. 

BECAUSE  it  is  generally  conceded  the  Greatest  History  ever  written. 
BECAUSE  it  is  the  only  general  history  recognized  as  an  authority. 
BECAUSE  you  should  know  history  in  these  history-making  days. 
BECAUSE  it  is  so  beautifully  written  your  children  will  learn  to  love  it. 
BECAUSE  this  is  your  chance  to  buy  it  for  ■■eh  less  thai  ever  before. 
BECAUSE  you  may  pay  in  soull  subs  noathly,  if  yov  prefer. 

Send  coupon  to-day.    We  will  write  jou  all  about  it. 
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THE, 

REVIEW  0^  REVIEWS' 
EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTORY 


Universities  and  Colleges. 


Universities  and  Colleges. 


Geo  KG  I  A,  Atlanta. 

Georgia  School  of  Technology. 

Advanced  couraes  in  mechanical,  electrical,  civil  and  textile 
engineering,  and  In  engineering  chemistry.  Extensive  and  new 
equipment  of  shops,  mill,  Ial>oratorleH,  etc.  Coat  nominal.  For 
Illustrated  Catalogue,  address  Lvman  Hall,  President. 

Illinois,  Chicago,  3129  Rhodes  Avenue. 

Study  Homoeopathic  Medicine. 

Homoeopathic  physicians  are  demanded  by  many  towns  that 
arc  still  UMsupplled. 

Halinemann  Medical  College  offers  excellent  coarses  In  every 
braucli  of  medicine.  K.  Hexky  Wiijh)N,  Registrar. 

Maryland,  Baltimore,  Charles  Street  Avenoe. 

VnfrA  nam  A  nf  MH  College  for  Women  and  rre- 
IMOtre  JJame  OI  IVia.  paratory  School  for  Girls. 
Regular  and  Elective  Courses.  Extensive  Grounds.  Location 
Unsurpassed.  Suburbs  of  Baltimore.  Spacious  Buildings,  com- 
pletely equipped.    Conducted  by  School  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame. 

Makylani),  Baltimore,  N.  E.  cor.  Madison  St.  &  Linden  Ave. 

The  Baltimore  Medical  College. 

Modern  College  Buildings,  Comfortable  l^ecture  Halls  and 
Amphitheatre ;  large  and  completely  equipped  Laboratories : 
capacious  Hospitals  and  Dispensary  ;  Lylng-ln  Department  for 
teaching  Clinical  Obstetrics ;  large  Clinics.  Send  for  catalogue, 
and  address  David  Stkkett,  M.D..  Dean. 

Mauyland,  Luthervllle.    Box  C. 
Tk/r  i^^A   r*^llA^A  FouYorNO  Women.  In  suburbs 

Marylana  college  of  Baltimore.  Five  courses,  in- 
cluding two  years'  course  for  High  School  Graduates.  Excep- 
tional advantages  In  Music.  Healthful  climate.  Outdoor  sports. 
Non-sectarian.    f-'WO  to  $450.    Catalogue,  a<ldress 

J.  H.  TiTRNEK,  D.D. 

Ohio,  PalnesvlUe,  Box  A. 
T  1  _  T?«;^  r^^ii^^-k  andConpeuvatokyopMitsic, 
Lake  Urie  UOliege  personal  influence  and  home  at- 
mosphere of  the  smaller  col  leee.  Kates,  1300.  Degrees,  A.  B.  and 
B.S.  Department  of  Home  Economics.  Fine  music  hall,  two. 
pipe  orKJuis.  20  pianos.  Gullmant,  Noveml>er,  1904.  For  cata- 
logue, address  Maky  Evans,  Lltt.D. 

Tknnkssek,  Nashville.  , 

Buford  College  for  Young  Women. 

Distinctively  the  university  preparatory  woman's  college  In 
the  South,  Limited,  select.  Confers  degrees.  Sanitary  condi- 
tions perfect,  commended  by  U.  S.  Health  Bulletin.  Year  Book 
ftoe.  Mrs.  E.  G.  BrFUKD.  President. 

ViUGlNiA,  Richmond. 

University  College  of  Medicine. 

Medicine,  Dentistry,  Pharmacy.  Stcaut  McGliUF.,  M.D., 
President.  Meml>er  Assoc'n  Amer.  Med.  Colleges.  Students  of 
this  college  are  able  to  meet  requirements  for  admission  t«  li- 
censing examinations  In  any  State.    Write  for  catalogue  to 

William  R.  Miller,  Proctor. 


Academical  and  Prejparatoryf 

Illinois,  Woodstock. 

Todd  Seminary  for  Boys.  2I"id2P'«'bS 

near  Chicago.  Designed  espectatly  for  boys  of  the  pu  bile  school 
age.  Located  In  most  elevated  town  In  IlllDoia.  No  serlooa 
sickness  In  fifty  years.  We  edncste  the  whole  boy.  Send  for 
prospectus,  and  come  and  see  tw.  Noblk  Hill,  Prtn. 

Massachusbtts,  CambridsBL 

The  Browne  and  Nichols  School 

For  Boys.  23rd  vear.  Course,  8  yemrs.  ClaKies  limited  to  tS. 
Pupils  conttnuouHiy  under  suiierTfiiion  of  head  teacher  in  e««ch 
department.  Exceptional  facilities  for  fitting  for  Hanrard. 
Illustrated  catalogue. 

MA8SACHIT8ETTS,  West  Newton. 

The  Allen  School.    f^.tJt^'Hi.'^X-'^nS 

record.  One  tfacher  to  Jlvr  jrupiU.  Cultured  homes  for  prom  i>- 
Ing  boys.  New  building  with  superb  gymnasium  and  swlmmtns 
tank.  The  Pbixcipal, 

Massachusetts,  Worcester. 

Worcester  Academy.  JISS!  f .SJS"'- "cT  Ki^-- 

Schools.  Ekinlpment  complete.  Eight  buildings.  Special  laio- 
oratorles.  Infirmary.  Oymnaslum.  New  Swimming  Pool.  Noli.!^ 
Recreation  Hall.  Ample  Oval.  Cinder  Track-  TSd  year.  Illus- 
trated catalogue.         D.  W.  abkkckombie.  LL.D.,  Prjnclp*a. 

Michigan,  Detroit. 

Detroit  University  School.  ^^'^^JliS^i 

Training  School  for  Boys.  Seventh  year  oiiened  September  36s 
1905.  Calendar  upon  application.  Illustrated  book  ^ent  to  t  hM«9 
addres.slng  No.  44  Elmvvood  Ave.       Prkdbkick  L.  Blih.^*,  Priru 

New  Hampshire,  Plymouth. 

Holderness  School  for  Boys. 

We  do  not  attempt  to  advertise  all  of  the  particular  ful>-an 
tageH  of  this  school.  If  you  wish  to  learn  of  them,  send  for  csiLa- 
logue.    Address,  Rev.  Lorin  Webster,  M.A..  Rector. 

New  Jersey,  Essex  Fells. 

Kingsley  School  for  Boys.  Jj  '.Su «"t,^»jSJ; 

York.  Knowledge  of  boy  nature  shapes  home  and  acbool  Ufa. 
C<'llege  preparation.  Athletics.  Send  for  catalogue  B  a.n<l  book- 
let. J.  R.  Campbell,  a.m.,  HeadxnA!Kt«r. 

New  Jersey,  Princeton. 

Princeton  Preparatory  School.  pr^i^^Sry 

school  for  boys  over  fourteen.    Rapid  progress  possible  becatfi^ 
of  limited  number  pupils  (fifty),  and  freedom  from  rig    ' 
organization.    Ample  ground 
Inspection  Invited.    Address 


Ample  grounds;  modem  buUdlxxn. 

J.  B.  FiKK,He«dxnii^ter. 


Perawnai 
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Military.  Military. 


Send  your  son  South  to  the 

Fishburne  Military  School,  nsj^ir 

After  Christmas,  wlien  work  besins  anew,  an  excellent  time  to  enter.  Cadets  from  Connecticut  to  Florida  now 
l>res«'nt.  Places  for  six  more  only.  Buildings  recently  enlarged ;  heated  with  steara,  electric  li(?hts.  etc.  Write  for 
cat;:iiogue  and  terms  for  remainder  of  session.  JAS.  A.  FISHBURNE*  A.B.,  Prin. 
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Academical  and  Preparatory , 

GIRLS. 


Academical  and  Preparatory ^ 

GIRLS. 


DOBINSON    SCHOOL    OF    EXPRESSION 

I044  8.  Hope  Street,  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 

THE    ITALY    OF   AMERICA 


DOARDIXG  AXD  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  BWL,\A.  Fourtc-n  special  {nstructors.  Enplbh.  Physical  CuttuK.  Com- 
■^  mon  ScIkjoI  branches.  Dramatic  Interpretation.  Music.  I^n{;uag^es.  and  coTrelated  subjects,  niorou^hly 
equipped  biilldinif  containint;  a  choice  art  collection.  Library  of  two  thousand  volumes.  Spacious  toclo«^d 
court  fur  basket  ball  »nd  tenuis.  Outdoor  study  and  physical  exercise  all  the  year.  Frequent  excursions  to 
points  of  interest.  Students  enjoy  refined  home  life  and  an  atmosphere  of  culture.  Individual  instruc-tcM. 
reriional  attention  i^ven  each  student.     Illustrated  catalofrue  sent  upon  request. 


CowNBcnouT,  LAkeyllle. 

The  Taconic  School  rX?.:?J:2B?r1S.^"H\'i'i^: 

Separate  home  for  younger  girls.  Thorough  college  preparatory 
and  special  courses.    Golf,  tennis,  basket  ball,  boating. 

MIs-s  Lilian  Dixon,  A. B.  (Wellesley  and  Bryn  Mawr). 

MIR.S  Rrktha  Baii.kv.  B.S.  (Wellesley). 

Connecticut,  Nor\^alk. 

Miss  Baird's  Institute  for  Girls. 

83d  year.  Intermediate,  College  Preparatory  and  general 
courses.  Superior  advantages  In  Music.  Art,  and  the  Lan- 
guages.   Gymnasium.    Home  life  simple,  yet  Inspiring. 

CONNKCTICUT,  Old  Lyme. 

Boxwood  Manor  School  KeVS.S^and'Ete 

tlve  courses.  Music  and  Art  under  direction  of  Masters.  All 
outdoor  sports.  Co-ordinate  with  St.  Margaret's  Hall,  San  Mateo» 
Cal.    Mrs.  K.  S.  GKiswoLn.  Patroness. 

Miss  Ida  Louise  Tbbbetts.  Principal. 

DiSTKiCT  or  Columbia,  Washington,  Nineteenth  Street 
and  Mlntwood  Place. 

Chevy  Chase  School  for  Girls. 

French  the  language  of  the  house. 

DiSTUiCT  OF  Columbia,  Washington.  Florida  Avenue  and 
19th  Street.  A  School  For  Youno  Ladies. 

r^iinef/\n     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beterlbt  R.  Mason.  Prlns. 
UUnStOn.    miss  E.  M.  Clark,  LL.A..  Associate  Prln. 

District  or  Columbia,  Washington. 

Martha  Washington  Seminary  %Zi^^° 

General  and  Special  Courses.  Two  Years'  Course  for  High  School 
Graduates,  Music,  Art.  and  Domestic  Science.  Rejined  School 
Home.  Sight-seeing  each  week.  Moderate  rates.  Number  lim- 
ited, Edwahd  W.Thompson,  Principal. 

Maryland,  Forest  Glen  (Suburbs  of  Washington,  D.  C). 

National  Park  Seminary  for  youno  women. 

Twelve  buildings.  Beautiful  grounds.  Good  work  secured 
without  examinations.  Stght-seelng  every  Monday.  Send  for 
catalogue  F. 

Indiana,  Notre  Dame.  Box  B.  (2  hours*  ride  from  Chicago.) 

Sf  Marv*Q  'Conducted  by  the  sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross.) 
wu.  XTAAAjr  a.  Collegiate,  Academic,  and  Preparatory 
Courses.  Best  features  of  old  and  new  methods.  Degrees  con- 
ferred. Music  and  Art.   Fine  Gymnasium.  Catalogue.  Address 

The  Directress. 

Kentucky,  Harrodsburg. 

Bea.umonf "The    Beautifui.."     positively  offers 

a^\.s»u«««vr««t,         more,  for  the  expense  Involved,  than  any 
other  Girls'  College  In  the  United  States.    All  modern  conven- 
iences—Electric Lights,  Hot- Water  Heating,  Bathrooms,  etc. 
TH.SMiTH,A.M.,Pre8ldent(Alumnu8of  University  of  Virginia). 

Kentucky,  Shelby  vllle. 

Science  Hill  School.  ^  ^ffi?,*r"i,^^'"" 

A  college  preparatory  course  with  certificate  privilege  at  Wel- 
lesley and  Smith  Colleges.  80  years  of  successful  work.  College* 
trained  teachers.    Superior  advantages  in  music. 

Mrs.  W.  T.  POYNTEU,  Principal. 


For    YomM 


Bradford  Academy, 

One  Hundred  and  Third  Year. 
Thirty  miles  from  Boston.  Prepares  for  all  the 
leading  colleges  for  women  ;  also  General  Course 
and  two-years' course  for  High  School  Graduates. 
New  grymnasium  and  field  sports  of  all  kinds.  For 
catalogue  and l>onk  of  views,  address  the  Principal, 
MiM  UURA  A.  KNOTT,  A.M.,  Bradford,  " 


Massachusetts,  Lowell. 

Rogers  Hall  School  l%''^^tl\  ^^. 

Wellesley.  Wells,  Mt,  Holyoke.  Beautiful  gruands. 
Golf,  Basket  Ball,  Tennis,  Field  Hockey.  Horseback 
Hiding.  Mrs.  E.  P.  Uxdekhill,  M.A..  Prtn. 

Massacuusettb,  Natlck. 

Walnut  Hill  School 

A  college  preparatory  school  for  girls.  Seventeen  miles 
from  Boston. 

Miss  Covant  and  Miss  Bigelow.  Principalis 

Masbacuusettb,  Newton.    6  miles  from  Boston. 

Mount  Ida  School  for  Girls. 

Illustrated  catalogue.    Address  84  Summit  Street. 
Massachusetts,  West  Bridgewater. 
Howard    Seminary   for  CirU  and  Young  Ladies. 
Academic,  College  Preparatory  and  Special  Courses.    Two 
years*  Course  for  High  School  graduates.  Llbrar>-,  Laboratof7, 
Art  and  Music  Studios.    Catalogue. 

Miss  Sarah  E.  Laughtox,  A.M. 

New  Jersey,  Bridgetbn  (near  Philadelphia). 

Ivy  Hall  School  for  Girls.  Ac^^m.c'^.if'c.i- 

lege  Preparatory  Courses.  Certiflcate  admits  to  leading  col- 
leges.   Basket  Ball,  Tennis,  Boating. 

Sarah  Bedell  Macdonald,  A.B., )  [>.in^(,^i« 
Jane  Corwin  Finn,  A.B., \  Krincipais. 

Mew  Jersey,  Englewood. 

Dwight  School  for  Girls.  ^^a'^'^iS^SSS 

courses.     Number  of   pupils   limited— Indivldualliistructioii. 
Location  healthful— buildings  modem  and  homelike.    U  miles 
to  New  York  City.    For  Year- Book,  address 
Miss  E.  S.  CREiGHTON.and  Miss  E.  W.  Farrar. Principals. 

France,  Paris. 

Cours  Dwight. 

tlve  months'  residence  and  study  In  Paris;  three  months' 
travel.    Highest  references.    Address 
Miss  L.  L.  Coleman.  Dwight  House.  Englewood,  N.  J. 
Mile.  Marie  Jeanneret. 3 Boulevard  Delessert.  Paris. France. 

New  Jersey,  Newark  (16  minutes  from  New  York). 

The  Newark  Seminary  ^Xiir.A^^S^ 

Certificate  admits  to  leading  colleges. 

Mrs.  Anna  Frances  Whitmore.  Prin. 

New  Jersey,  Summit  (Suburban  to  New  York). 

Kent  Place  School  for  Girls. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Woodman  Pati^  Principal.  HamiltuS 
Wright  Marie.  LL.D.,  President  Hoard  of  Directors. 

New  York,  Irvlngton-on-Hudson. 

The  Bennett  School  uS5.iJdw»tag^ofcoantry 

and  New  York  City.  Separate  home  for  younger  glrla.  Full 
courses.  Music,  Art,  Domestic  Science,  Languages.  Literature. 
Training  of  speaking  voice ;  attention  to  individual  health  and 
manners.    Gymnasium,  tennis,  golf,  basket  ball. 

New  York.  Long  Island,  Oarden  City. 

The  Cathedral  School  of  St.  Mary 

A  school  for  girls,  18  miles  from  New  York.  Number  limited  ; 
healthful  location;  spacious  buildings;  college  preparat^jry 
work.  E-xcellent  advantages  in  music  and  modem  languages. 
References  requfred.    Address   Miss  ANNIE  S.  Gibson,  Prin. 

New  York,  New  York,  30, 32,  34  East  Fifty-seventh  Street. 

The  Merrill-van  Laer  School. 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls. 

Formerly  The  Pbbhles  and  Thompson  Schooi- 

(>i>ened  October  4. 
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Academical  and  Preparatorij^ 

GIRLS. 


Collegiate  Institute 

For  Young  Women  and  Qirls 

FORT  EDWARD,  N.  Y, 
C^The  superior  advantages  of  this  school, — 
physical  and  mental, — will  be  available  to 
several  students  wishing  to  enter  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  term,  in  January.  (^Certiii- 
cate  admits  to  colleges.  Unusual  opportunities 
in  Music  and  Art.  Domestic  Science.  High 
efficiency.  Low  terms.  CtFor  catalogue  and 
views,  address 

JOS.  E.  KING,  D.V.,  President 


New  York,  Ossinins-on-Hudson. 

Ossining  School  for  Girls. 


38th  year. 


Ml88  Clara  C-  Fuluer,  Principal. 


New  York,  Poughkeepeie. 
^«i4>n«im  U4II  Home  and  Day  School  for  Oiri>8. 
fUCnam  nail.  preparation  for  all  colleges.  Excep- 
Uonal  facilities  for  Voasar  preparation.  Elective  couraee.  Spe- 
cialists In  each  department.  Certificate  admits  to  Vastar. 
Baaket  bail,  tennis,  and  other  outdoor  sports. 

Frances  A.  Wklbabkt.    Ellen  Clizbe  Bartlett. 


New  York,  Rye. 

Rye  Seminary 


For  particulars,  address 
Mrs.  S.  J.  Life,  The  Misses  Stowe. 


New  York,  Utica. 
-W--    _    D_li;_l    Q/»u-.^l    FOR  OiRLS.    College  prepar- 
1  lie    oaillOl.  OcUOUi    atory  and  general  courses. 
Edith  Rockwell  Hall,  A.B.,  Head. 

Pennsylvania,  Birmingham  (Main  Line  P.  R.  R.). 

The  Birmingham  School  for  Girls. 

A  girls*  school  in  an  Invigorating  mountain  climate.  For  full 
Infonnation,  address  A.  R.  Gribr,  Manager. 

Pennsylvania.  Oermantown,  Philadelphia. 

Walnut  Lane  School  and  Wellesley  Preparatory. 
For  Olrls.  Highest  attainments  in  scholarship.  Attractive 
home  and  social  life.    Golf,  tennis,  basket  ball. 

Mrs.  Theodora  B.  Richards,  Principal. 

Pennsylvania,  Lititz. 
T  inHAn  Wall  Moravian  Seminary  for  Girls.  Founded 
x^iiiucii  iTAaiA.  |794_  General  and  College  Preparatory 
Courses.  Music  and  Art  Departments  unexcelled.  Attractive 
home  atmosphere.  For  illustrated  catalogue  and  views,  address 
Rev.  Chas.  D.  Kiir.inKH,  Principal. 

Pennsylvania,  Ogontz  School  P.  O. 

Ogontz  School  for  Young  Ladies. 

Twenty  minutes  from   Philadelphia,  two  hours  from  New 
York.    The  late  Mr.  Jay  Cooke's  flue  property.    For  circulars, 
'"     "  i  S.r 


address 


Miss  Sylvia  J.  Eastman,  Principal. 


Pennsylvania,  Overbrook. 

Miss  Sayward's  School  fng.  hlauhflli  suSuH) 

of  Philadelphia,    Delightful  home,  modern  building  recently 
enlarged,  college  preparatory  and  special  courses,  musical  de- 
partment, outdoor  sports.  Develops  character,  mind,  and  body. 
Miss  S.  JANET  Sa yward.  Principal. 

Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Oak  Lane. 

Marshall  Seminary  for  Girls.  tiS^ri^^n- 

ments.  College  Preparatory  and  Special  Courses.  Ideal  loca- 
tion. Comfortable  and  cultured  home  life.  Fur  particulars  and 
Illustrated  circulars,  address  Miss  E.  S.  Marshall. 


Academical  and  J^reparatory, 

GIRLS. 


Founded  1S84 


American   Academy 

ot 

Dramatic  Arts 


and 


Empire  Theatre  Dramatic  Scbool 

FRANKLIN  H.  SARGENT,  President 


Bronson  Howard^  in  **The  Century*' 

"  IVe  have  been  the  first  in  the  world  to 
establish  a  fully-organized  school  for  the 
training  of  young  men  and  women  for 
the  stage,  7vith  a  large  corps  of  teachers 
(twenty-four  ),  with  additional  lecturers, 
and  with  special  exercises  in  each  require^ 
ment,  physical  and  intellectual.  The 
Conservatoire  of  Paris  immediately  comes 
to  the  reader's  mind.  But  that  excellent 
institution  has  no  such  organization  as  the 
oldest  and  most  fully-organized  school  of 
acting  in  the  United  States,  the  oldest  of  its 
kind  in  the  world,  the  American  Academy 
of  Dramatic  A  rts,ofv)hich  Mr.  Franklin 
H.  Sargent  is  the  founder  and  president '^ 

For  Catalogue  and  information  apply  to 

The  Secretary,  Room  146,  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 


ViRGi.MA.  llolllns.  Established  In  1842. 

Hollins  Institute.    *'<"  ""yS!fn8"ad.er"°"  "' 

Faculty,  13  gentlemen  and  22  ladies.  Enrollment,  257  pupil.v 
from  29  States.    For  illustrated  catalogue,  apply  to 

Miss  Matty  L.  Cocke.  President. 

ViKGiNiA,  Staunton. 

Virginia  Female  Institute.  ''tZ.F^roiT' 

Music,  Art,  Elocution,  and  Languages.  The  62d  year  began 
Sept.  14.    Catalogue.      Miss  Ma Ki A  Pendleton  Duval,  Prin. 

BOTH   SEXES. 

Rhode  Island,  Providence.    Box  A. 

1V/rrkC«»c  Rrnixrn  ^rhnnl  (Formerly  Friends  School.  > 
mOSeS  OrOWn  OCnOOl.  Accepts  only  students  from 
good  homes.  Prepares  for  Yale,  Harvard,  Vussar,  and  othei- 
('olleges.  Exceptional  opportunity  in  Art.  Physical  training. 
For  Catalogue,  address     Seth  K.  GMfporo,  Ph.D.,  PrlncIpaL 

WOODLAND  FARM 

Summer  Gamp-School  for  Boys  and  Young  Womeit 

combines  with  tent-life  and  out-of-door  sports  wholesome  train- 
ing in  natural  departments  of  study  ;  the  family  life  on  the 
cottage  system  the  basis  of  educational  plan  ;  earnest  teachers 
devoted  to  the  vital  development  of  students  ;  courses  in  garden, 
ing,  forestry,  nature-study,  clay  raodelin);;,  and  camp  cooking - 
additional  courses  in  plain  sewing,  elementary  dressmaking  and 
millinery,  basketry,  and  home-cooking  for  young  wouien ;  a  taste 
for  Literature  and  the  Arts  quickened  through  reading  aloud  ui 
groups,  literary  and  musical  recitals,  and  personal  contact  with 
artists. 

The  school  has  exclusive  privilege  of  2,500  acres  of  forest  and 
lakes;  situated  on  highest  point  in  eastern  Connedlicut ;  excep- 
tionally healthy  ;  only  three  hours  to  Hoston  or  New  York. 

Term,  ten  weeks  next  summer.     Address  : 

SIDNEY  LANIER,  Westchester,  Conn. 
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French 
German 
Spanish 
Italian 

The  Language-Phone  Method 

The  Most  Perfect,  Natural,  and  Successful  Method  Ever  Devised  for  Acquiring  a  Foreign  Language 

With  Rosenthal's  Practical  Linguistry 


Iniportant  New 
Record  and 

Text 
Price  $2.50 

FREE 

To  Rtvitw  of  Rtvitws 
Rtadors 

Save  ^32.^° 


k  PHICELESS,  LIFE- 
TIME ADVANTABE 
IN  THE  MENTAL 
EQUIPMENT  OF 
EVERY  MAN  OR 
WOMAN 

IN  YOUR  READING  AND  CON- 
VERSATION an  understanding 
of  the  live  languages  is  essential. 
Literature,  from  the  dailv  news- 
paper to  the  novel,  is.f  ull  of  foreign 
words  and  phrases  which  you  need 
to  be  able  to  pronounce  and  under- 
stand. Such  knowledge  is  a  sure 
mark  of  culture. 


In  Yoor  Travel  you  will  mitt  half  of 
the  enjoyment,  ease,  and  meaninE  of 
joarneying  in  foreign  land*  if  you  don't 
know  the  native  lan^age.  You  will  alto 
meet  with  many  distressing  embarrass- 
ments through  such  ignorance.  The  for- 
eign  phrase  books  are  almost  worse  than 
useless.  You  must  be  able  to  pronoonce, 
write,  speak,  and  understand,  if^you  would 
feel  at  ease. 


In  ITonr  Business  the  knowledge 
of  more  than  one  language  is  a  profitable 
asset.  Lord  Salisbury  recently  said  i  **  1 
believe  that  our  fault  is  that  in  commercial 
education,  at  least,  we  do  not  sufficiently 
cultivate  the  knowledge  of  contempora- 
neous languages.  All  those  who  have  to 
make  their  living  by  commerce,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  ought  to  know 
French,  German,  Spanish,  or  Italian.** 


In  Your  Stndj*  whether  you  are 
teacher  or  student,  the  Rosenthal  Lan- 
guage-Phone Method  will  enable  you  to 
quickly  master  anjr  one  of  the  four  lan- 
guages. It  will  insure  students  passing 
their  examinations  in  languages  with  flying 
colors  i  it  will  make  it  possible,  too,  for 
teachers  to  brush  up  and  be  better  qualified 
to  conduct  their  classes  during  the  present 
school  year. 


'  OF  INCALCULABLE  VALVE/*  SAY  EMINENT  AUTHORITIES. 


Ysle  University,  Prop.  g.  Mbrrick 

Bakbr. 
University  of  MInnesots,  Rbv.  Dr. 

Samuel  G.  Smith. 
College  of  St.  Frsncls  Xsvler,  Rbv-. 

J.  M.  Prendergast,  S.  J. 
Cornell  University.   Prof.  Charlbs 

Db  Garmo. 


University  of  Colorsdo,  Prop.  Wal- 
ter H.  Nichols. 

University  of  Pennsylvsnis,  Prop. 
Hugo  A.  Rbnnbrt. 

Ysle  University,  Prof.  a.  E.  Cihidy. 

Coiumbis    University,    Prof.   Wm. 
Addisoi*  Hervey. 


Princeton   University,  Prof.  T.  M- 
Parrott. 

Boston  University,  Prof.  Prbbman 
M.  Josselvn,  Jr. 

University  of  Virginls,  Prop.  Jambs 
A.  Harrison. 

St.  John's  Colleipe,  Rbv.  Jambs  Con- 
way, S.  J. 


With  This  Wonderful  System  Language  Study  Becomes  s  Pleasant  Pastime. 


JUST  ITHAT  THE  LAN- 
GUAGE-PHONE  DOES. 

The  Language- Phone  furnishes  ready 
self-instruction  for  one  or  for  every  mem- 
ber of  the  family,  unceasingly  ready  for 
service,  repeating  the  living  voices  of  the 
native  professors  with  absolute  accuracy  of 
pronunciation.  It  talks  at  almost  any 
speed  you  require.  It  is  simplicity  itself, 
and  a  child  can  use  it  as  easily  as  a  grown 
person.  It  always  stays  in  order.  It  af- 
fords the  acme  of  accuracy,  celerity,  con- 
venience. 


NATURE  ▼«.  MAN'S 
METHOD. 

The  keynote  of  the  success  of  this  sys- 
tem is  that  it  is  the  natural  way  in  which 
the  mind  acquires  an  unfamiliar  language. 
It  is  almost  exactly  as  a  child  learns  to 
talk.  Almost  unconsciously  we  glide  Into 
THINKING  in  a  new  language.  You 
learn  to  use  sentences  rather  than  iso- 
lated words,  and  you  avoid  all  the  old- 
time  drudgery. 

876,000  USERS  .4TTEST  ITS 
MERITS.  The  sure  and  absolute 
proof  of  the  merit  of  this  system  is  its  im- 
mense popularity.  Over  876,000  pupils 
have  now  learned  either  French,  German, 
Spanish,  or  Italian  in  this  way. 


UTHY  IT  IS  BETTER  THAN 
THE  TEACHER  OR  CLASS- 
ROOM. It  offers  pleasant  mental  recre- 
ation and  a  delightful  means  toward  self- 
culture.  You  can  enjoy  it  at  any  time, 
and  there  is  a  fascination  in  its  use.  You 
have  absolute  control  of  the  machine, 
and  it  duplicates  every  syllable  and  accent 
of  the  native  teacher. 

IDEAIi  MENTAIi  RECREA- 
TION for  YOUR  SPARE  MO- 
MENTS. During  your  idle  moments 
a  few  minutes  a  day,  for  a  few  weeks,  the 
Language-Phone  Method  will  furnish  a 
pleasant  exercise  for  the  mind  and  give  you 
the  ability  to  read,  write,  or  speak  another 
language. 


Special  Limited  Offer  to  Review  of  Reviews  Readers 

To  Rkview  op  Reviews  readers  who  send  us  the  Inquiry  Coupon  we  will 
mail  full  particulars  of  this  marvelous  LanKUa£;<^"i*hone  Metbod 
and  Onr  Special  Limited  OflTer  at  a  Greatly  Reduced 
Price.  NO  obligation  or  expense  will  be  incurred  by  sending  this  inquiry 
coupon,  but  you  will  secure,  without  cost  or  trouble,  information  concerning 
the  greatest,  most  useful,  helpful,  and  interesting  educational  proposition  of 
the  new  century. 

INTERNATIONAL  LANQUAGE-PHONE  METHOD 
1101  MetropoHs  Boildio^,  Broadway  &  16th  St,  New  York 


loteroatlooal  Laoguage-Pbooe  Metbod. 

Metropolis  Bldg.,  Broadway  k  14th  St..  New  York. 

Please  mail  to  me  full  particulars  concerning 

your  Language-Phone  Method  of  Acquiring  French, 

German,  Spanish,  or  Italian.  k.r. 

NAME 

POST  OFFICE 

STATE 
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Chalforvte 

is  a  new  Fireproof  building  of  the  best 
type,  located 

ON    THE     BOARDWALK 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 


BETWEEN    THE    PIER.S 


THE    LEEDS    COMPANY 

Solicits  your  patronage  and  invites  you  to 
write   for   Illustrated    Folder  and    Rates. 


CHALFONTE   IS   ALWAYS   OPEN 
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LETTER  FROM  CHAS.  T.  SCHOEN 

The  Prominent  Capitalist. 

Philadelphia,  October  18,  1905. 
The  Prudential  Insurance  Co.  of  America, 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Gentlemen :  When  I  insured  with  your  Company,  in  1900,  under  a  5%  Gold 
Bond  poUcy  for  $250,000,  on  the  Whole  Life  FIVE  YEAR  DIVIDEND  plan,  paying 
an  annual  premium  thereon  of  $18,270, 1  did  not  give  much  thought  to  the  dividend. 
A  short  time  ago  I  received  from  you  an  official  statement,  advising  that  my 
policy  was  five  years  old,  and  that  I  had  the  choice  of  two  options,  as  follows  : 

1st.    A  cash  dividend  of  $13,712.50 ;  or, 

2d.     A  reduction  of  $2,880  on  each  of  my  ensuing  five  annual  premiums. 

I  choose  the  first  option.  The  dividend  was  wholly  satisfactory  to  me,  and 
offers  abundant  evidence  of  a  wise  add  conservative  administration  of  your  affairs. 

I  regard  The  Prudential  as  a  safe  and  sound  institution* 

Very  truly  yours, 

CHAS.  T.  SCHOEN. 

THE  FIVE-YEAR  DIVIDEND  POLICY 

IS5UED  BY 

The   Prudential 

les  for  Early  Distribution  of  Profits. 

This  policy  appeals  strongly  to  the  man  who  wants 
to  protect  his  family  and  at  the  same  time  realize  for 
himself  a  substantial  and  early  return  on  the  pre- 
miums paid  by  him. 


This  is  done  by  ttie  apportionment 
of  dividends  every  five  years. 


The  various  options  at  the  end  of  the  five-year 
periods  are  exceedingly  attractive  and  the  experience 
of  the  Company  shows  that  business  men  and  others 
carrying  policies  upon  this  plan  recommend  it  highly. 

At  the  end  of  each  five-year  period,  as  the  dividend 
is  apportioned,  the  person  insured  has  the  choice  of 
Cash,  Reduction  of  Premium  for  five  years,  or  a  Paid- 
up  Addition  to  Policy. 


rhe  i^remiums  are  Fixed 
and  Never  Increase. 


Policies  Issued  on  the  Whole  Life,  Limited  Payment  and     ^   For|..., 
Endowment  plans.     Send  coupon  for  free  mformation 
about  Five  Year  Dividend  Policy. 


The  PRUDENTIAL 


Name Age....^ 

Address ~..^ 

Occupation ~ ~..    Dept.  8. 


Insurance  Company  of  America 

Uoorporatod  ••  ■  Stock  Company  by  tho  Stato  of  Now  Jora«y  ^    state  whether  Specimen  of  Whole  Life,  Limited  Pay- 
Home  Office,  Newark,  N.  J.  JOHN  P.  DRYDEN.  Prert.  ^mentor  Endowment  5  year  Dividend  Policy  is  desired. 
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100,  DUi  I  snouia  oe  oniy  swindling  you  if  I  did." 
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Thousand  Wonders 

or  THC  soimiCRN  PACiric  company 

Seeing  the  wonders  of  the  Pacific  Coast  is  no  longer  a  momen« 
tons  undertaking.    The  stage  coach  of  pioneer  days  still  rumbles 

throutfh  th^  vAllf^irA  ar\t\  iht^  hritWt^  trttWa  still  ihre^^  ±h^  moiin. 
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and  Mountain  Paradise),  San  Luis  Obispo  (Mission  and  Fremont's  Eardu 
works),  Paso  Robles  Hot  Springs  ($100,000  Bathing  Palace,  Sulphur  Baths), 
San  Miguel  (Mission),  Monterey  (Ancient  and  Historical),  Del  Monte 
(Everything),  Watsonville  (The  Land  of  Plenty,)  Santa  Cruz  (The  Big 
Trees),  San  Jose  (Lick  Observatory),  Santa  Clara  (Mission),  Palo  Alto 
(Stanford  University),    San   Francisco   (a  hundred   cities   in   one). 

Leaving  San  Francisco  we  find  Byron  Hot  Springs  (Nature's  Sanator- 
ium), Mt.  Tamalpais  (The  Gibraltar  of  America  reached  by  the 
crookedest  railroad  in  the  world),  Sacramento  (Sutter's  Fort  and  Crocker 
Art  Gallery),  Woodland  (Heart  of  the  Sacramento  Valley),  Chico 
(U.  S.  Plant  Introduction  Station),  Redding  (The  Land  of  Gold),  Red 
Bluff,  (where  money  grows),  Castella  (Castle  Crags),  Black  Butte  (two 
famous  mountains),  Mt.  Shasta  (14,444  feet  high),  Shasta  Springs  (a 
superb  resort — the  source  of  Shasta  Water),  Sisson's  Tavern  (comfort 
and  luxury  for  the  mountain-climber),  Siskiyou  (Summit  of  the  Siskiyou 
Range),  Grants  Pass  (best  hunting  and  fishing  in  the  country),  Salem 
(Capital  of  Oregon),  Portland  (City  of  Roses). 

Consider  that  all  this  enticing  feast  is  on  one  excursion  ticket,  and  then 
compare  it  with  the  expense  of  going  abroad.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
the  Pacific  Coast  is  becoming  more  and  more  the  Mecca  for  Ameri- 
cans? Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  Sunset  Magazine  ci  San  Francisco,  devoted 
to  the  Indian  lore,  history,  love,  romance,  tragedy,  poetry,  and  description 
of  this  great  country,  is  so  eagerly  sought  by  people  everywhere,  who 
gladly  pay  its  subscription  price  of  a  dollar  a  year  just  to  get  the  refreshing 
atmosphere  of  the  West?  It  doesn't  astonish  the  travelers  who  go  and 
knowing,  go  again.  It's  only  to  the  ones  who  haven't  been  that  all  this 
seems  difficult  of  understanding. 

For  those  who  want  to  know  more  about  it^  a  beautifully  illustrated  book  has  been 
published.  If  you  would  like  a  copy  complimentary  y  send  your  name  and  address  to 
Chas.  S,  Fee,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager ,  Southern  Pcuific  Company ,  gio  Merchants 
Exchange,  San  Francisco^  California,  who  will  also  answer  every  question  regarding 
time,  cost,  itinerary  and  trains. 
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This  new  Catalog  of  Pianola-music  illustrates  in 
a  concrete  and  forcible  manner  the  great  field  of 
pleasore  open  to  the  owner  of  a  Pianola  or  Pianola 
Piano.  There  are  now  upward  of  15,000  selections 
available  for  these  instruments.  A  copy  of  this 
catalog,  worthy  of  a  place  in  any  one 's  library,  will 
be  sent  upon  application  to  any  person  contem- 
plating purchase  uf  a  Pianola.  To  Others  the 
price  is  fifty  cents. 


If  you  could  realize 
what  a 

wealth  of  mu- 
sical pleasure 
this  book  rep- 
resents 

you  would  not  be  another 
day  without 

a   Metrostyle 

Pianola      in 

your  home. 


THIS  country  is  now  "Undergoing  a  great  musical  awakening.     People 
everywhere  want  to  know  more  about  music     They  want  to  be  able  to 
distinguish  between  the  good  and  the  trashy  in  music,  and,  above  all, 
they  want  more  music  in  the  home. 

The  Pianola  is  the  qufck  and  the  sure  way  of  making  your  home  a 
musical  home  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term.  It  will  make  every  member  of 
your  family  an  accomplished  pianist  It  gives  immediately  that  absolute 
mastery  over  the  keyboard  which  formerly  required  a  lifetime  of  hard  work 
to  acquire. 

For  the  long  winter  evenings,  what  more  fascinating  entertainment 
than  playing  over,  in  the  home  circle,  representative  works  of  the  great  com- 
posers, or  keeping  in  touch  with  the  light  operatic  successes  of  the  New  York 
and  London  seasons? 

The  price  of  the  complete  Metrostyle  Pianola  U  $250.  But  this  sum  may 
be  distributed  over  a  series  of  easy  monthly  payments  so  that  you  may  be  enjoy- 
ing  the  instrument  while  you  are  paying  for  it. 

The  Pianola  is  the  "  SUndard  Piano-player  of  the  World."  As  we  have 
but  a  single  representative  in  each  city,  we  suggest  that  you  write  us  for  the  name 
of  our  local  agent  m  order  that  you  mav  be  sure  that  the  instrument  you  investi- 
gate is  the  genuine  Pianola,  rather  than  one  of  the  many  other  Piano-players 
which  lack  special  features  of  importance  exclusive  with  the  Metrostyle  Pianola. 
Write  for  Catalog  M 

The  Aeolian  Company 

Aeolian  Hall,  362  Fifth  Avenue,  near  34th  Street,  New  York 

124  East  Fourth  Street,  Cincinnati  1 14  Monument  Place,  Indianapolis 
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It  is  the  individual  quality  of  the  Baldwin  tone  that 
attracts  not  only  the  artist  seeking  poetic  effects,  but  all 
persons  of  deep  feeling. 

With  the  playing  of  de  Pachmann,  master  of  tone 
shading,  and  of  Raoul  Pugno,  who  demands  of  a  piano 
virile  strength  and  great  depth  of  tone,  and  with  the 
lyric  triumphs  of  Madame  Sembrich  the  Baldwin  is 
closely  associated. 

In  musical  homes,  the  Baldwin  has  as  strongly  en- 
deared itself. 

Baldwin  Upright  Grand  in  stock  cases,  $500 ;  Quarter 
Grand,  $8  50.  Art  cases  according  to  design  and  material ; 
"  Empire"  shown  here  was  $  i ,  1 00.  Write  us  for  catalogue 
and  information  as  to  where  you  can  hear  the  Baldwin. 

D.    H.    Baldwin    &    Co.,    138    West   Fourth   Street,    Cincinnati 

REPRESENTED     IN     ALL     THE     LARGE     CITIES 

PltoM*  mtntlan  tt*  Rnltw  of  Hialiwi  wA**  mrttlitg  t»  aiwtrtlttn 
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The  Making  of  the 

Conover  Piano 

THE  difference  which  you  find  in  the  tone  qual- 
ity of  pianos  is  due  very  largely  to  the  differ- 
ence in  their  constructive  features.   A  correctly 
\  drawn  scale,  or  plan,  is  the  basis  of  tone ;  but  even 

with  the  best  scale,  the  musical  character  of  the  piano 
is  dependent  upon  the  accuracy  and  skill  with  which 
Style  o  Upright  the  parts  of  the  instrument  are  made  and  assembled. 

The  making  of  a  piano  involves  a  great  many  operations,  in  which 
great  care  and  experience  are  required  to  produce  an  instrument  of  higl 
merit.     For  that  reason  we  have  organized  our  forces  so  that  each  part 
of  the  work  is  done  by  men  trained y^r  that  particular  duty.      Special- 
ized talent,  therefore,  is  employed  in  building  the  Conover  Pianos, 
and  by  this  means  we  produce  instruments  which  not  only  have  the 
most  desirable  musical  quality,  but  great  durability. 

Aside  from  having  a  force  of  skilled  artisans,  we  employ  many 
special  mechanical  devices,  designed  and  built  in  our  own  factories 
for  our  exclusive  use.   With  these  machines  we  are  enabled  to  secure 
absolute  uniformity  and  precision  in  making  parts  which  it  is 

icessary  should  be  accurate  to  the  finest  degree.  RegtUatine  the  ActioB  of  a 

^  **  Cooorer  Piano 

From  all  the  elements  thus  skillfully  made,  the 
piano  is  assembled,  and  to  this  operation  the  same  critical  care  is 
given,  so  that  the  completed  instrument  embodies,  in  every  feature, 
workmanship  of  the  highest  order. 

It  will  interest  you  to  examine  the  construction  of  the  Conover 

Piano.    Outside  and  inside  it  presents 

lowledge  and  the  splendid  handicraft  w 

Working  on  the  Sounding      ^o  g^vc  it  a  distinctive  and  surpassing  musii 

Board  of  a  Conorer  Piano  r^^^  Conover  Piano  is  designed  for 

the  teacher,  the  ambitious  student,  and  all  others  who 

an  instrument  which  shall  be  satisfactory,   not   only  ir 

musical  quality,  but  as  an   investment. 


Send  for  our  Book  of  Conover 

PiAim«    ^<it  o"^  ^^^  coupon  and  mail  it  io  os 
******"•     and  we  will    send  you  FREE  our 
Book  op  Conovkr  Pianos  and  other  intere 
^  information  about  pianos. 

.<4 


The  Cable  C 

Manufacti 
Chicago 
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The  Murphy  Varnishes 

The  Varnish  that  lasts  longest. 

A  ship's  compass  is  adjusted  not  only  to 
the  earth's  magnetism,  but  to  the  attractions 
of  metal  on  the  ship.  If  the  proportion  of 
metal  about  the  wheel-house  be  changed, 
the  pilot's  reckoning  is  all  at  sea.  To  avoid 
disaster,  there  must  be  constancy,  uniform- 
ity, of  metal  conditions  on  shipboard. 

The  Finishing  Work  in  a  fectory  is  ad- 
justed not  only  to  the  workmen  and  weather 
and  all  outer  conditions,  but  to  a  certain 
grade  of  Varnish.  If  the  quality  of  the 
Varnish  changes,  all  calculations  are  upset. 
The  Pilot  of  the  Paint  Shop  rightly  demands 
a  Varnish  on  the  changeless  character  of 
which  he  can  rely.  After  Forty  Years  of 
experience,  we  can  truly  say  that  a  Murphy 
Varnish  of  any  given  kind  or  grade  is 
always  the  same. 

MURPHY  VARNISH  CO. 

Newark,  Boston,  Cleveland, 
St.  Louis,  Chicago. 
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TheCafloftheSouth 


Holiday-makers  and  seekers  for  health 
alike  turn  to  the  South  to  escape  the 
risfors  of  winter*  The  conditions  they 
seek  are  ideal  in  Porto  Rico*  Swept  by 
ozone-laden  trade  winds,  abounding:  in 
scenes  of  beauty  and  historical  interest, 
with  vegfetation  of  tropical  luxuriance, 
our  newest  American  possession  invites 
the  traveller  to  all  the  deligfhts  of  the 
South  without  the  uncertain  tempera- 
tures and  climate  of  the  mainland. 
By  usingf  the  steamer  as  a  hotel,  the  regfular  fare  of  $140  will  cover  all  expenses 

aboard  ship  for  entire  cruise  of  three  weeks. 

Write  for  our  books,  ^  Opportunities  in  Porto  Rico  ^  and  ^  Impressions  of  Porto 

Rico,^  containing:  full  particulars  about  rates,  sailing:  days,  etc 


The    New   York    &   Porto   Rico    Steamship    G>^ 

12       BROADWAY,       NEW       YORK 

OR  RAYMOND  &  VHITCOMB  C02«1PANY,  25  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK  SF 


LAKE     OOD 


The  Fashionable  Winter  Resort  of  America 


REACHED 


ONLY 


B   Y 


NEW  JERSEY  CENTRAL 


Best  Hotels   ^    Golf    ^    Polo  ^    Outdoor  Sports 


BOOKLET  ON  APPUCATION  TO  C.  M.  BURT,  GENERAL  PASSENGER 
AGENT  — — ^-^^—  J43  LIBERTY  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Calif       • 
Typ< 

fl  There  is  a  piquancy 
among  Cali{ornia's  cos 
peoples,  his  however 
no  whit  greater  than 
the  piquancy  and 
charm  o{  California's 
delightful  winter  cli- 
mate, its  rare  floral 
beauty  and  luscious 
fruits,  or  the  quaint 
experiences  o{  the 
journey  thither.  The 
Rock  Island's  elegant 
train 

Golden 

State 

Limited 

newly  equipped  for  its 
fourth  successful  sea- 
son, covers  the  rout< 
through  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona  (the  warm  winter  way)  one  and  a  half  hours  quicker  than  ever  before. 

This  superb  train  elevates  every  phase  of  modem  train  serv- 
ice and  presento  the  highest  type  of  luxurious  travel  facilities. 

Evening  departure  from  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  to  Los  Angeles,  Santa  Barbara 
and  San  Francisco. 

Our  California  Trains  Book  and  new  edition  of  The  Golden  State  Book  sent  to 
any  address  for  six  cents  in  i^tamps. 

JOHN  SEBASTIAN,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager, 

Room  703  La  Salle  Station,  CHICAGO. 
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REG  Touring^  Car,— x6  horse-power,  x6oo  pounds,  go-inch  wheel-base.    Four  or  five  passengers. 
Side-door  detachable  tonneau.    35  miles  per  hour.    $1250. 


REO 


Five    Prizes    Out    of    Seven 

A  REO  16  horse-power  bus,  with  the  same 
engine  as  the  touring  car  shown  above,  won  the 
National  Trophy  and  two  other  prizes  in  the  New 
York  Motor  Club's  great  six-day  Economy  Test, 
by  carrying  its  load  682  miles  at  a  total  cost  (in- 
cluding ferriage)  of  $2.93  per  passenger. 

The  REO  four-seated  Runabout  (price  J675)  won  the  gold  medal  for  cars  up  to  $1500, 
and  one  other  prize,  carrying  four  passengers  682  miles  for  ^3.38  per  passenger. 

KEO  Cars  not  only  show  the  winning  speed  and  power  which  keep  them 
at  the  head  of  their  class  in  every  racing  and  climbing  contest  they  enter, 
but  their  remarkable  convenience  and  practicality  exactly  meet  common- 
sense  requirements  and  make  speed  and  power  worth  while. 

Freeze-proof  ;  jar-proof  radiator  ;  perfect  and  positive  oiler  ;  simple 
operation,  and  simple  enduring  strenjjth — are  some  of 
the  features  which  make  REO  the  car  that  practical 
motorists  want. 

Write  for  the  REO  book  that  tells  why. 

REO   Motor  Car  Co. 

Sales  DepOLi-tment,       •       LcLnsing.  Mich, 

R.  E.  Olds.  Pres.         R.  N.  Owen.  SaJes  Ngr. 

Agencies  throughout  the  United  States. 
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"Before  the  design  of  the  "Packard 
24"  was  accepted  by  the  Packard 
Company,  three  cars  were  built  and 
driven  2 1 ,000  miles  over  every  kind 
of  road  and  grade  that  exists  between 
Michigan  and  Massachusetts." 


Packard  Motor  Car  Co.,  Dept.  N. 


AMMlallM 


Detroit*  MicK. 


R»w  T«rk  Rr«B«h 
lt40  BrMMlwaj 
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IS- 


Model  B,— 4-cylindcr,  5-passenger  car,  24-28  II.  P.     Sliding-gear  transmission.      Price.  $2,000. 
Full  particulars  of  all  these  cars  and  the  name  of  our  nearest  agent  will  be  given  if  you  will  write. 

Wayne  Avitomobile  Co.,  Dept.  M.      -    -    -      Detroit,  Mick 


Member  American  Motor  Car  Manufacturers  Asi^ociation. 
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The  Goodyear 

Detachable  Auto  Tire  on  Universal  Rim 
Can  be  Taken  Off  or  Replaced  in  Thirty  Seconds. 


YES.  SIR— That's  the  TRUTH. 
It  takes  just  thirty  seconds  by  the 
watch  to  take  off  or  put  back  the  Good- 
year Detachable  Auto  Tire  on  Universal  Rim. 
You  won't  need  any  tools,  either — just  your 
fingers.   Leave  your  "jimmies"  and  other  bur- 
glar tools  at  home. 


why 

tw" 


yourself.    It*s  as  easy  to  understand  this  Rim 

as  it  is  to  put  a  tire  on  it. 

A  section  of  the  base  of  this  Universal 
Rim  looks  like  Figf.  1.    It  is  f>    ^     )  ^  ^  mik 
rolled  from  thick  steel.and  will  ^ 

ffo  on  the  felloe  of  any  standard  Fignr*  i. 

wheel  made  for  Standard  Clincher  Rim. 
Manufacturers  will  equip  cars  with  this  rim' 
if  asked,  without  extra  charsre. 

The  Flanjires  on  this  Rim  are  rings.  They 
put  on  and  off  like  a  rinir  on  your  finsrer 

^       When  we  put  on  the  first  Flansre  Riuff, 

ft'^,       ^  •^^'>f>  ^^^  section  would  he  like  Fisr.  2. 
\Ly        And  then  we  slide  on  the 
'*«*'•  2-  tire  as  shown  in  Figr.  3. 

Now  we  xmt  on  the  outside  Flansre  Ring: 
and  snap  In  place  the  Split-Lockinsr  Ring:, 
which  keeps  the  Flangres  and  Tire  from  com- 
ing: off  the  Rim.  The  section  is  now  as  shown 
at  the  top  of  this  advertisement. 

All  there  is  left  to  do  is  to  screw  up  the 
thumb  nut  on  the  valve  stem.  This  draws 
down  a  steel  plate  which  is  on  the  valve  stem 
up  agrainst  the  Inner  tube.  This  plate  when 
drawn  down,  keeps  the  flangre  ringrs  apart, 
and  pressed  tigrht  agrainst  the  locking  ring:, 
so  this  locking  ring  can't  come  oat. 
That's  all.    Pump  up  and  you're  off.    Time 

thirty  seconds— look  at  your  watch  and  see. 
So  different,  isn't  it,  from  spending  several 

hours  trying  to  pry  a  30-inch  tire  over  a  31-inch 

Flange  with  crowbars  and  things  ? 


Now  there  are  other  p>oints   about   this 
wonderful    ti 
which  are  jus 
and  just  as  e 
stand  as  this 

Taken  to 
wipe  out  af 
ninety  per  cen 
mobile  Tire  T 
This  Tire  wo 
It  may  be  rid 

It  won't  creep  or  cume  ou  iiic  riin  wucu 
ridden  deflated  though  not  mechanically  fast- 
ened in  any  way. 

It  is  the  liveliest  and  most  resilient  Auto 
Tire  on  the  market,  though  (paradoxical  as  it 
may  seem)  it  is  also  the  most  durable. 

This  tire  is  90  per  cent  puncture  proof. 

These  are  general  statements.  Wenaven't 
space  for  further  details.  But  every  one  of 
these  statements  is  true  and  we  can  prove  It. 

It  will  only  take  a  minute  to  show  you  the 
why  and  the  wherefore  if  you  will  stop  at  our 
booth  at 

Either  the  New  York  or  Chicago 
Aatomobile  Shows. 

Or,  drop  into  one  of  our  Branch  Stores, 
and  we'll  show  you  there. 

Or,  write  us  and  we'll  send  you  a  book  that 
will  show  you. 

Don't  spend  a  cent  for  this  tire  and  rim, 
and  don't  ask  the  maker  to  put  it  on  your  next 
season's  car  till  you  are  convinced  on  every 
point.  But  in  your  own  interest,  if  you  are 
seeking  relief  from  Tire  Troubles,  give  us  a 
chance  to  convince  you.    We  can  do  It. 


The  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Company 

Automobile  Tire  Depi.  Bond  Street,  Akron,  Ohio 

BRANCHES  IN  FOLLOWING  CITIESs 

BOSTON        ,  .        .  6  MerriniM  8trM«  ST.  LOUIS           .         712-:J4  Morfmn  Street  SAH  rRlNCISC0-<l#o.  P.  Moore  ACo., 

HEW  YORK  .  8Sa  W.  47ih  Street  CLEVkLAVD         .        .     69  Frankfort  Street                                              &M  Golden  GaU  ATcaue 

CHICAGO  1 10  Lake  Street  PHILADKLFHIA  .         .       1521  Spring  Street  DENTKR          .        .         .>»  Sixteenth  Street 

CIirCllWATI  .  242  K.  Fifth  Street  BUFFALO        ...        719  Main  Street  DETROIT                  .       242  Jefferwn  Avenue 

Bailey  Tread  famished  on  Goodyear  Tires  (all  sizes)  If  desired. 
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Automobile  Knowledge 

means 

Money  in  Your  Pocket 

We  are  the  only  school  that  provides  complete,  practical,  fufinty^ 
earning tkX\A  fftfiney-savtM^  ixAxrxm^  by  mail  in  operating;;,  repair- 
ing, constructing,  and  designing  every  kind  of  motor  vehicle  and 
motor  boat. 

We  have  special  courses  for  tnvnrrs,  shop  and  factory  rm^/^- 
ees,  chaufftursy  tnotor-boat  and  motorcycle  users^  and  oikers. 

There  are  only  two  ways  of  learning  anything.  One  is  slowlv 
and  tediously  to  gain  the  experience  yourself ;  the  other  (and 
better)  way  is  to  take  advantage  of  the  experience  of  others. 

Though  we  offer  you  the  long,  hard-learned,  thorough  experi- 
ence of  experts  who  have  done  prominent  work  in  the  development 
of  the  new  vehicle,  we  offer  this  experience  in  such  form  that  tu 
teach  it  to  you  will  take  only  a  few  minutes  and  cost  only  a  few 
cents  each  civiy—the/ew  minutes  ami  the  /ew  cents  that  you 
ordinarily  waste. 

Our  instruction  has  been  prepared  and  is  conducted  by  well- 
known  men  of  long  experience  and  provrd  ability  both  in  auto- 
mobile  engineering  and  correspondence  instruction.  It  is  strong- 
ly endorsed  hy  fiKoitiinent  nianu/txcturerSy  club  and  association 
officials^  racing  men^  trade-paper  editors^  and  others  wb(>se 
standing  in  the  automobile  field  lends  authority  to  what  they  say. 

In  the  aiitoinol)!I«  in'tustry.  tlie  demand  fnr  coin|)etcnt  men  is  so  great  that 
Ability,  no  ni.ittcr  how  acquired,  is  considered  above  "pidl"  anil  lengtli  of 
servlte'.  This  makes  it  tvisy  f.r  an  ambitious  man  to  qualify  quickly  for  ^ood 
wAC"  Hnd  prompt  advancement. 

For  further  information,  send  us  your  name  on  \\\c  accompanying  coupoo- 
This  uill  cost  vou  only  a  moment  of  time  and  .1  P'sta^e  stamp,  «hich  »iil  l-e 
well  si>cntfor  fnierestinif  and  convincini;  literature. 

#^4##^FILL  OUT  TEAR  OFF  MAIL  T0-DAY»»#»»4 
T  The  Correspondence  School  of  AntomoblleEnflaeerins  T 
^  Suite  liZS,  Flfltiron  BniMlng.  New  Yerk  City.  \ 

J  Please  send  ta  tny  tiitdress  f>y  return  miiil,  a  /ret  circular,  ^ 
X    f^vitig  full  far ticiilan  0/  yc-itr  correif:>ndeHce  coursti.  X 


^  Stre 
2  Citj 
♦♦♦' 


Street  and  Nc- 
ty 


Or  «Tite  for  circular  without  srndinif  i  oupon. 


KODAK 

Home 
Portraiture 

By  either  daylight  or  flashlight  is 
simple  and  interesting,  winter, 
indeed,  is  full  of  delists  for  the 
Kodaker.  Portrait  studies,  evening 
groups  and  snowscapes  all  have  their 
fascinations.  The  successful  methods 
are  clearly  explained  in  our  Kodak 
books. 


'Anatear  Portraltare  by  PlsshUflit/*  by 

Wm.  3.  RItch. 

•  Home  Portnltnra/*  by  P.  M.  Stendnaa, 

•Modern  Way  In  Picture  Making*'  con- 

Ulns  full  text  of  botb  of  above,  and 

idlnc  antli 

Blckenieyer, 


$  .10 
•as 


Itief.  Including  Stiegllta, 
Dugmore.  Demachy,  etc.,  aoo 
beautlfnily  Illustrated.  Bound  In 
The  most  clear,  coodee  and  co 
henelve  book  ever  puMlahed  f« 


AU  Kodak  Dealers  or  by  msM. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

Rochester.  N.  Y.,  ThtKoiUkQfy, 
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35  H.P.  (45  miles  an  hour)  $2,500.00 


THE  production  of  this  superb  two-cycle  four- 
cylinder  car  not  only  makes  the  triumph  of 
the  two-cycle  idea  complete,  sweeping,  and  final 
— it  marks  a  new  epoch  in  motor-car  construction, 
and  puts  every  four-cycle  car  in  America  squarely 
on  the  defensive.  With  a  score  or  more  of  other 
factories  trying  to  build  two-cycle  engines,  and 
agents  clamoring  for  the  new  four-cylinder  car, 
our  five  years  of  devotion  to  the  two-cycle  prin- 
ciple have  come  to  a  glorious  climax. 

The  new  four-cylinder  two-cycle  Elmore  is  a 
revolutionary  car — a  car  that  completely  upsets 
old  calculations  and  traditions.  With  four  cylin- 
ders it  actually  produces  vastly  more  power  than 
any  similar  sized  motor  of  the  four-cyxle  type  ;  ac- 
tually does  away  with  50  per  cent,  of  the  moving 
parts  ;  and  actually  cuts  out  a  full  50  per  cent,  of 
the  cost  of  the  upkeep. 

Do  you  grasp  the  sensational  character  of  these 
facts  }  Do  you  understand  that  it  unmistakably 
demonstrates  itself  to-day  the  most  economical 


car  in  the  whole  world — that  we  have  facts  and 
figures  from  hundreds  of  users  to  prove  as 
much  ? 

Think  what  it  means  to  do  away  entirely  with 
all  inlet  and  exhaust  valves  with  their  attendant 
mechanism  ;  to  eliminate  from  18  to  20  parts  on 
every  cylinder;  to  secure  a  steady,  unbroken  ap- 
plication of  power ;  to  be  able  to  cut  out  one, 
two  or  three  cylinders  at  will  ;  to  go  continuously 
on  the  high  speed  ;  to  throttle  down  on  the  high 
speed  to  two  miles  an  hour  or  fly  along  at  the 
rate  of  45  miles;  to  climb  a  16  per  cent,  grade 
without  strain  or  effort  or  without  slowing  up  a 
particle. 

The  subject  is  too  big,  too  important,  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  this  limited  space.  No  matter  what 
size  or  make  of  car  you  may  own,  )rou  owe  it  to 
yourself  to  learn  all  about  the  most  economical, 
the  most  sensational,  car  of  the  moment. 

Superbly  finished  and  absolutely  Highest  Grade 
Construction  throughout. 


Send  for  catalogue  describing  the  four-cylinder  Two-Cycle  Elmore  at  $2,500; 
and  the  superb  two-cylinder  Two-Cycle  Elmore  a/  $1,500. 

THE  ELMORE  MFG.  CO.,  1804  Amanda  Street,  Clyde,  Ohio. 

Members  Association  Licensed  Automobile  Manufacturers. 
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Build 
Your 
Own 
Boat 

By  the  Brooks  System 

IP  YOU  can  drlire  ■  ull  u4  cat  oat  ■  fUu  ef  naterUl  froa  a 
full  ihcd  pattern  yoa  caa  NII4  a  canoe— row  boat— lall  koat 
or  lanach— la  yonr  leUnre  time— at  kooie— aad  tie  balMIng 
will  be  a  aonrce  of  profit  and  pleasnre. 

All  vou  need  is  the  patterns  costing  from  (2.50  up  and  materials 
from  $5.00  ap.  The  tools  are  common  in  every  household.  Pat- 
terns of  over  forty  styles  and  sizes— all  lengths  from  12  to  55  feet. 

The  Brooks  System  consists  of  exact  size  printed  paper 
patterns  of  every  part  of  the  boat— with  detailed  Instructions 
and  working  Illustrations  showing  each  stepof  theworic— an 
itemized  bill  of  material  required  and  how  to  secure  it. 

Over  ten  thousand  amateurs  successfully  built  boats  by  the 
Brooks  System  last  year.  Fifly  per  cent,  of  them  have  built  their 
second  boat.  Many  have  established  themselves  in 
the  boat  manufacturing  business. 

Catalogue  and  particulars  free.     For  95  cents  loo-page 
catalogue  containing  valuable  information  for  the 
amateur  yachtsman. showing  several  working  Illus- 
trations of  each  boat,  and  a  full  set  fur  one  boat. 
Full   line  of   knockdown  and 
complete  boats.    When  so  or- 
dered— patterns  are  expressed, 
charges    prepaid,  C.  O.  D.  to 
allow  examination. 

BROOKS  BOAT 
MANrFAOTURINCICO. 

Originators  of  tht 
Pattern  ^stem  0/  Boat 
Bui! ding. 
1801  ghip  8t.,  Bay  Hty,  MM. 


C 
\ 

fi 
Ii 


ITSINGER  AUTO-SPMR 

SUrUaod  Bmw 
Gas  Eaginea  WHbaat  Batteriaa. 

lo  other  machine  can  do  It  luccessfelly  W 
lack  of  crtigiiial  patents  cmned  bjr  t»-  S* 
twist  motion  In  our  drlTe.  No  beft  a 
switch  necessary.  No  Ijatteiies  wlatriw 
formake-and-breaknrjuiBp-i|Mrk.  W«rf 
and  dust  proof.    Fully  inmuteed. 

MOTSINGER  DEVICE  MFG. CO. 
84  Main  Street.  Pendleton,  lBd..U.S-A- 


RaaIm  AAll  Rat  Aft  ""  Household  goods  to 
nVaUliVa  naiVS  or  from  Colorado.  Cali- 
fornia, Washlnorton,  and  Oregon.  Write 
BEKI?i»  llorSEIIOLD  8lfll>PINCI  CO. 
98^  Wa»hlBvtoa  St.,  Chicago. 


I  Pay  $25  for  the  rar«  half  dollars  of  18S3 

and  $5  for  the  quarters,  $40  for  the  St€lla.s  of  liC9i  l» 
for  the  gold  dollars  of  1875  and  ^  for  the  three 
fc^^^-^^— — ^i— ^  dollars  1875.  IS  for 
dimes  ISM  m.Vk.S- 
UtotgSOeachfOrtbf 


CERTAIN    COINS 


WANTED 


TerfitorIaRoln?TBirtn8BI^inT 

from  $1  tofdOOfor  thousands  of  other 

rare  coins, stampsandnapermoney.  I 

Send  a  stamp  for  an  Illustrated  circular:  it  may  lead  to 

wealth  and  independence.  The  most  reliaole  coin  dealer. 

!¥•  Ton  Bersen,  Scollay  Sq.,  RR,     Boaton,  "" 

rA\A  "VALEF  Glal 

Preaaes  and  creaaaa  tlM  tevoMT*  tmt  Blf]it,takw  ea 
and  shoM,  and  b««  an  adJastabU  aho*  tr««  whiek 
bolda  the  thoes  to  they  may  be  poliahad  whOa 
aaated.  No  dlri  ean  aaoap*  to  maaa  op  tb«  roan. 
The  "Talet"  Chair  aavu  the  clotties  and  from  lat 
to  91.00  a  week.  Had*  in  all  woods  to  mat^ 
other  chamber  famitore.  Ask  for  oataJoinM 
■bowinff  different  deaigaa  in  OAtoral  oi>lor«, 

HARDE8TY  MFG.  CO., 

DEPT.  G.,  FISHER  BUILDING,        CI 
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H  yoo  a»  riwnfcing  ol  1 
diere  a»  a  httodredrcaaoQS  wiiy^yovsboaUfct  A 
Cadillac.  Doo^tdecitkispoQaiitachiDevoiaToo 
have  dumMjgfaty  mircstigated  die  trmarfc-aWy 
fine  and  complete  Ifoe  oifefcd  ior  f  906l  Frmb 
h  you  can  select  a  car  to  suit  any  imuiicmuitw 
whether  a  smart  runaboift  at  $75(V  a  40  hocsr- 
power  touring  car  at  $3»750  or  c»e  of  the 
several  mtermediate  types. 

We  want  you — everybody — to  compaic, 
point  for  pointy  the  many  advania^eoos  featncs 
of  the  Cadillar.  Then  you  wfll  appreciate  why 
It  is  tlie  most  easily  operated,  most  ecooomkafly 
maintained,  most  dependaUe  of  motor  cais.  In 
beauty  of  design  and  finish  it  is  unsurpassed. 

We  can  offer  no  greater  argument  of  CadiWac 
superiority  than  the  fact  that  in  four  yeais  die 
Cadillac  Motor  Car  Company  has  grown  from 
a  small  beginning  to  the  largest  automobile 
manufacturing  establishment  in  the  worid. 

Don't  fail  to  see  the  Cadillac  at  the  New 
York  and  Chicago  Automobile  Slows. 

Illustrated  booklet  C   and  addreu  of  neartst  dealer  Mtnt  mfom  rt^mesL 

CADILLAC  MOTOR  CAR  CO.*  Detroit,  lOck. 

Member  JLteo,  Lkemeed  Amio.  Mfru 
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-FIDELITY  BONDS 


or  NEW  YORK 

GEORGE  F.  SEWARD,  President 
ROBERT  J.   HILLAS.  Vice-President  and  Secretary 


1906 


EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY 
^PERSONAL  ACCIDENT 
HEALTH    


STEAM  BOILER 


PLATE  GLASS 


BURGLARY 


FLY  WHEEL 


lyBONDED  LIST 


Costly  plate-glass  windows  are  fragile  and  easily  broken. 
Breakage  of  windows  is  a  common  occurrence. 
It  is  troublesome  and  expensive  to  replace  the  glass. 
A  policy  of  plate-glass  insurance  will  relieve  you  from 

expense  and  trouble. 
The  insuring  cornpany  assumes  both. 

INSURANCE  THAT  INSURES 


ASSETS,  June  30,  1  905,  - 
LOSSES  PAID  to  June  30,  1  905. 


$7,393,680.42 
20,765,989.03 


DUMONT  CLARKE,    GEO.  E.  IDE, 
WM.  P.  DIXON.         W.  G.  LOW, 
ALFRED  W.  HOYT,  J.  G.  McCULLOUGH,  . 
A.  B.  HULL,  WM.  J.  MATHESON,    ) 


)  (  ALEXANDER  E.  ORR,        JOHN  L.  RIKEH, 

>  DIRECTORS:  ]  henry  e.  pierrepont,  w.  emlen  roosevelt. 

*  \  (  ANTON  A.  RAVEN,  GEO.  F.  SEWARD. 


Principal  Offices,  Nos.  97-103  Cedar  Street,  New  York 

Agents  in  all  considerable  towns 


GUARANTEED  BOND 

Yielding  about  5.25%  income 
UNITED  RAILWAYS  CO.  of  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

St  Louis  Transit  Co. 

Improvement  Mtg.  5%  Gold  Bonds 

Interest  payable  April  and  October  Ist. 

Principal  due  October  l,  1924. 
Authorized  and  ouUtanding,  $10,000,000. 

These  bonds  are  guaranteed  by  endorsement  both  as  to 
principal  and  interest  by  the  United  Railways  Company 
of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  are  also  a  mortgage  upon  the  en- 
tire street  railway  system,  comprising  about  338  miles. 

The  following  earnings  are  taken  from  the  Income  Ac- 
count of  the  United  Railways  Co.  for  the  ten  months 
to  October  31st.  1905 : 

Total  Net  Income   .    .    .     (a)  $2,890,057 
Interest  on  Prior  Bonds     .    .    .  1,571,333 

$1,318,224 
Interest  on  St.  Louis  Transit  Co. 

Improvement  Mtg.  5$    .    .    .     416,667 
Surplus  after  Charges   •    •    •     $    901,657 

(rt)  Be/ore  deducting  depreciation  charge  of  $J4gyObs. 

Write* for  Descriptive  Circular  No.  \X 

Spencer  Tf  ask  &  Co^ 

William  and  Pine  Sts.,  New  York 

Branch  OfRce  :   Albany,  N.  Y. 


CLASS  PINS 


From  our  factory  direct  to  you.  We 
sell  Class  Pins  and  Bad|es  for  Col- 
leges, Schools,  and  Societies ;  also 
Society  Emblems  and  Jewels  io,Ster- 
ling  Silrer  and  Gold.  Send  for  free 
catalogue  of  brand  new. designs. 

K.  GROVSC  dL  CO. 

Dept.  141  D,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


A 


Business  Chances 


in  the  Southwest  are  worth  lookinc 
into.    A  comparatively  new  cooi>- 
try,  with  a  fertile  8<»il  and  a  won- 
derful product  of  plants  and  crops. 
oil,  (ras,  coaUetr*.,— a  territory  c»* 
r.g  a  population  many  times  that  of 
the  present,  means  opportunity  if  it  means  anything. 
We  give  you  some  of  the  facts  and  fiirnres  In  f:nx 
pamphlet,  "  Business  Chances."    Isn't  it  worth  yoor 
while  to  investigate?    Write  for  a  copy  of  the  pam- 
phlet.   Rea<l  it  and  think  it  over.    We  will  gladlj 
send  you  a  pamphlet  and  any  additional  information 
you  may  want  on  request.   Address 

M.  K.  &  T.  R'Y,  Box  911  A,  St«  Louis,  Ho. 
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**  Look  for  the    Water  MarV 

The  latent  force  of  your  message  is  unconsciously 
expressed  by  the  dress  in  which  your  business  letter  goes 
forth.  If  the  paper  itself  be  of  such  quality  as  to  merit 
favorable  consideration,  its  silent  value  becomes  a  positive 
factor  in  presenting  your  message  under  more  favorable 
circumstances. 

You  should  have  the  book  of  specimens  which 
shows  Old  Hampshire  Bond  in  white  and 
fourteen  colors,  made  up  into  letterheads  and 
other  business  forms  used  by  prominent  houses. 

W  RITE    U  S    ON     YOUR     L  E  T  T  K  R  H  E  A  D 

Hampshire    Paper    Company 

The  only  paper  makers  in  the  world  making  bond  paper  exclusively 

South      Hadley      Falls,      Massachusetts 


The  Opportunity  of  a  Lifetime 


BELLCOURT 

J.500  RESTRICTED  LOTS  IN  NEW 
YORK  CITY,  FROM  $200  TO  $500 

One  block  from  the  Station  and 
only  34  minutes  to  the  center 
of  New  York  City. 

C^Lots  will  be  worth  three  times 
more  than  now  when  the  Pennsyl- 
vania tunnels  are  completed. CWhere 
can  you  find  a  better  place  to  invest 
your  money  than  right  here  in  New 
York  City,  where  property  is  always 
money  PClNow  is  the  time  to  invest. 

CUT  OR  THAU  THIS  OUT 


BELLCOURT  LAND  CO. 

Dcpt.  R,  1  West  34  St..  N.  Y.  City 
Please  send  me,  free  of  cost,  booklet  showing  how  I  can  own 
two  lots  in  New  York  City  by  investing  safely  and  profitably 
^loa  month. 


Same.. . . 
Addrtti  . 


Reference  t  ^tna  National  Bank. 


Everlasting 
Glue 

Pull  out  the  pin  I  give  a  gentle 
squeeze  and  spread  as  much  or 
as  little  glue  as  you  require.  Put 
back  the  pin  and  it's  all  over — 
Sealed  nps  No  muss,  no  sticky 
fingers,  no  sour  stnell,  no 
clogged-up  botUe,  no  stiff  bmsh. 
Dennison's  patent  Pin  Tube  is 
the  most  practical  method  ever 
devised  for  the  use  of  mucilage, 
paste  or  glue.  Contents  cannot 
spoil.    Used  exclusively  for 


)mmaa/b 

Glue,  Paste  and  Mucilage 


If  Dennison*8  Adhesives  are  not  for 

sale  at  your  dealer's,  a  Patent  Pin 

Tube  of  Glue,  Paste  or  Mucilago 

will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  10  cents. 

Pleaae  addrcm  Dept  « 
at  oar  neftrett  store. 

DINNI80N 
MANUPAOTURINQ  COMPANY. 

THK  TAG  MAKERS. 
ll4wtaB,  M  rraaklla  St. 
lew  T*rk,  It  Joka  St. 
PkiMslpkIa,  1007  CliMte««  SI. 
Ckkat*,  1S§  rraakllB  St. 
81.  LmH  «lt  Sortk  iA  SI. 
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CL  When  you  get  tired  of  fooling 
with  so-called  safety  razors,  remember 
that  Wostenholm's  I*XL  Razors 
never  disappoint. 

Ct  Generations  of  continued  suc- 
cess in  the  making  of  cutlery  have 
won  the  unqualified  endorsement  that 
it  keeps  its  edge  longer,  and  is  more 
satisfactory,  than  other  makes. 

€L  Purchasers  must  not  be  de- 
ceived by  imitations  or  induced  to 
substitute  other  brands. 

Ct  The  only  genuine  Wostenholm 
Knives  and  Table  Cutlery  are  marked 
I'^XL.  The  only  genuine  Wostenholm 
Razors  are  marked  I*XL  or  4 -. 

C  Can  be  had  of  all  the  best 
dealers. 

C  Agent  for  the  United  States: 
George  Quirk,  105  Chambers  St., 
New  York. 


Resolve  This  Year 
To  Save 


d;  Banking  by  mail  was  orieinated  by 
the  Peoples  Savings  Bank,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,— the  Bank  that  Pays  4%. 
Q;  The  system  is  safe  and  practical,  and 
has  been  adopted  by  hundreds  of  banks 
and  trust  companies  in  various  parts  of 
the  country. 

C,  It  was  designed  and  introduced  to 
benefit  thrifty  men  and  women  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  who  have  money  to  save — 
and  who  desire  safety  for  their  savings 
combined  with  a  fair  and  reasonable  in- 
terest return. 

d;  The  Peoples  Savings  Bank  was  found- 
ed in  1866.  It  has  the  largest  capital 
and  surplus  of  any  savings  Dank  in  the 
world  ;  and  is  to-day  not  only  known  and 
recognized  in  all  parts  of  the  world  as 
the  leader  in  Banking  by  Mail,  but  it  is 
unsurpassed  in  its  splendid  equipment 
and  facilities. 

d;  It  accepts  deposits  in  any  amount 
from  f  I  upward  and  pays  interest  at  the 
rate  of  4%  compounded  twice  a  year. 


Capital 
Surplus : 


)  1, 000,000 
;i, 000,000 


Q;  Our  handsomely  illustrated  calendar 
for  1906,  together  with  booklet  **  H,**  will 
be  sent  free  upon  request. 

PEOPLES  SAVINGS  BANK 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
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HAIR 

(hir  GysLrdLiitee 

BdLcked 
By  The  Bank 


We  will  send  you  by  prepaid 
express    an    Evans  Vacuum 
Cap,  to  use  sixty  days,  and  if 
you   do  not  cultivate  a   suf- 
ficient growth  of  hair  within 
this  time  to  convince  you  that  this  method  is  effective, 
simply  notify  the  Jefferson  Bank  of  St.  Louis,  and  they 
wUl  return  the  price  of  the  Cap  to  you. 

The  Cap  is  used  a  few  minutes  each  day,  and  even 
one  application  produces  a  pleasant,  tingling  sensation 
which  denotes  the  presence  of  new  life  in  the  scalp,  and 
which  cannot  be  obtained  by  any  other  means.  Wh^re 
the  life  principle  has  not  become  extinct,  this  method 
of  stimulation  will  usually  develop  a  growth  of  hair 
about  an  inch  in  length  within  the  trial  period. 

A  series  of  letters  from  a  number  of  people,  giving 
their  experience  with  the  Evans  Vacuum  Cap,  appears 
in  this  month's  **  Metropolitan"  and  "Everybody's" 
magazine,  and  we  will  send  copy  of  these  letters,  to- 
gether with  an  illustrated  book,  to  any  one  interested. 

We  have  no  agents  or  traveling  representatives.  All 
orders  for  our  invention  come  through  the  Jefferson 
Bank,  and  each  customer  is  protected  by  guarantee 
issued  by  the  Bank.     For  further  information,  address  : 

EVANS   VACUUM   CAP   CO. 
110  Fullerton  Bldg.,  St.  Louts.  Mo. 


AFair  Offer! 

TO  CONVINCE  DYSPEPTICS 

AND  THOSE  SUFFERING  FROM 

STOMACH  TROUBLES 

OF  THE  EFFICIENCY  OF 

I  WILL  SEND  A 

$1.00  BOTTLE  PR££ 

(ONLY  ONE  TO  A  FAMILY) 

to  any  one  sending  coupon  and 
enclosing  25  cents  to  pay  for- 
warding charges. 

GLYCOZONE  is  an  abso- 
lately  harmless  germicide.  It 
cleanses  the  membrane  of  the 
stomach  and  subdues  inflama- 
tion,  thus  removing  the  cause 
of  your  trouble. 

It  cannot  fail  to  help  you, 
and  will  not  harm  you  in  the 
least. 

Indorsed  and  successfully  used  by  leading 
physicians  for  over  1 5  years. 

Beware  of  concoctions  of  Oil  ofVitriol,  Sul- 
phurous acid  and  water  bearing  similar  names. 

Sold  by  leading  druggists.  None  genuine 
without  my  signature. 


,-16 

Demist  and  CrAcluate  of  the"  Ecole  Centra  Icdes        v^  ^^      Send 
Arts et  Manufactures de  Paris"  (France;.  >^   y   fj^^  trial 

67  Prince  Street,  ^y^.  bottle  of 

„    ^         '      /^^  Qlycozooe.  for 

New  York  City.  <^  ^^    which  I  enclose 

^^^^    26c  to  pay  fonmrd- 

FRXXI  ty^^    *°K    charge*.    Coupon 

Valuable  book-        ^-^^    good  only  unUl  Fell.  Si '06. 

let  oa  How  ' 

to    Treat       ^     -   ., 

DIs-        y/^ '^    Name. 

A  ddress 

Druggist 

WRrrC  LEGIBLY 
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THE  OPPENHEIMER  TREATMENT 
For  alcoholism 

No  Suffering  No  Injections  No  Detention  from  Business 

NO    BAD    AFTER-EFFECTS 

ALCOHOLIC   CRAVINC    OVERCOME    IN    FORTY-EICHT    HOURS 

ALL    DRUC    ADDICTIONS   SUCCESSFULLY    TREATED 


Indorsed  by  Special  Committee  of  the  Legislature  of  New  York  in  May,  I9O0 
Indorsed  by  Many  Prominent  Men  and  Women  Throughout  the  World 

Hgy^  "  I  am  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Oppenheimer  Institute,  and 

P    H    Fnwlpr    R  R     MR  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^®  ^^^  ^^^y  advertise.     The  treatment  is  a  success. 

1.  r      „  .^  '^.  *   *'.  /'  It  will  entirely  remove  the  craving:  in  from  six  to  forty-eight  hours.     It 

Bishop  Methodist  Episcopal  ^^       ^  ,,,  ,,  „ 

Church,  Writes  :  cures.     You  can  trust  both  the  treatment  and  the  men. 

REPRESENTATIVE  PHYSICIANS  in  each  city  of  the  United  States  administer  the  Op- 
penheimerTreatment.  Write  for  the  name  and  address  of  the  physician  in  your  locality 

For  autograph  letters  indorsing  the  Oppenheimer  Treatment,  cut  out  this  coupon  and  mail  to  the 

Oppenheimer  institute 
1 59  West  34th  Street,  New  York  City 


NAME- 


(6)  ADDRESS- 
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LiTHIA 

Water 


«« 


Has  Si|(nally  Demonstrated  Its  Remedial 
Power  in  Rheumatic  Gout,  Rheumatism, 
Uric  Acid  Gravel,  and  Other  Mala- 
dies Dependent  upon  the  Uric 
Acid  Diathesis." 

Dp.  Thos.  H.  Buckler,  of  Paris ^  formerly  of  Baltimore y  Suggester  of  Lithia  as  a  Solvent 
for  Uric  Acid,  says:  ''Nothing  I  could  say  would  add  to  the  well-known  reputation  of  the 
fl--_i-  !■  ■  ii  1  ■■■o  ■  III gmi  ^  have  frequently  used  it  with  good  results  in  Uric  Add 
VUimUl  Lf  1  lllA  mil  Ul  i  Diathesis,  Rheumatism  and  Qout,  and  with  this  object  I 
have  ordered  it  to  Europe.      Lithia  is  in  no  form  so  valuable  as  wliere  it  exists  in   tlie 

ehkh^^to'nlTK  BVRMOlrniUlllfillER.*' 

Dp.  William  F.  Cmffrlngiont'J^ormer  /Resident  Physician,  Hoi  Springs,  Ark,,  Surgeon 
{retired)  U.  S,  ^mumw^mmg^  I  vmmMum  lifsPiMsi  Spring  No.  2,  has  signally  demonstrated  iu 
Navy:  "The  DVZWMMM  UTIIUI IMUR |  remedial  power  in  Rheumatic  Qout,  Rheu- 
fluitlsni.  Uric  Acid  Qravelt  and  other  maladies  dependent  upon  the  Uric  Acid  Diathesis." 

Additional  Medical  Testimony  on  request.    For  sale  by  the  general  drug  and  mineral  water  trade. 

PROPRIETOR.  BUFFALO  LITHIA  SPRINGS.  VIRGINIA. 
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The  Norwall  Combined  System  of  Low  Pressure  and 

VACUUM  STEAM 

HEATING 

eruMes  you,  during  the  eoldai  weather^  to  carry  heal  afl 
night  wUh  fires  bank^  and  JInd  the  radiat4fr»  ^tw^  te 
the  morning.  Also  to  control  the  heating  syttevm  aeeorditig 
tothe  outside  temperalure  so  that  there  is  no  ofnerHeaUng  on 
mOddan/^   AU  this  iBOceompltshed  at  an  actual 

Fuel  Economy  of  a5  to  40  Per  Cent. 

Water  boils  at  96  degrees  in  an  abeolnte  Tacuaxn.  Onr 
system  gives  a  partial  Tacnnm,  keeps  the  water  boitiDg, 
and  gives  steam  and  beat  at  100  degrees,  ntilizing  every 
degree  of  beat  from  that  on  up  and  thereby 

Saving  more  than  50  Degrees  of  Heat 

as  with  your  old  Steam  Heating  System  yon  haTe  to  keep 
the  water  at  212  degrees  temperatore  to  get  steam,  and 
yon  get  no  heat  nntil  the  water  has  reached  212  degrees. 
The  Norwall  System  has  all  the  advantages  of  both  the 
Hot  Water  and  Steam  Heating  Systems  with  none  of 
their  disadvantages— at  moch  less  expense.  The  range 
of  temperatures  in  which  this  system  operates  and  Is 
efficient,  from  leo  to240  degrees,  permits  a  mild  bealthf 
heat,  equal  to  that  of  Hot  Water,  during  moderate 
weather,  without  wasting  fuel— and  the  full  heat  of 
Steam  SyBtems  in  extreme  weather.  It  also  insares  the 
entire  elimination  of  leaky  air  valves,  the  ntmoitt  flexi- 
bility of  results,  greatest  speed  in  heating  with  the  least 
attention  of  operation  of  any  system. 

Can  be  applied  to  any  Steam  Heating  System, 
Old  or  New,  at  Small  Expense 


Write  n$  for  fall  informatioo  of  this  uniqae  aad  in 

teroting  invention  and  oar  free  booklet 
••  HINTS  ON  MODERN  STEAM  HEATING ' 


NORWALL  MANUFACTURING  Ca  (Dept.  C) 

42  East  lU  StfMt,  New  Ysrk.        138 


How  Much  Should  I  Pay 
For  A  Piano? 

Just  as  much  as  will  ensure  the  best  materi- 
als and  careful,  thorough,  artistic  workman- 
ship—certainly no  more;  emphatically  no  less. 

The  chief  item  of  cost  in  a  piano,  as  in  a 
watch,  is  in  its  workmanship.  Every  dollar 
cut  from  a  fair  price  comes  straight  out  of 
the  workmanship — that  is,  straight  out  of  the 
tone  and  durability. 


GAB 
PIA] 


are  not  low-priced— neither  arc  they  the  high- 
est priced.   But  they  zxt  just  as  good  as  ws^tuy 
can  buy.    To  pay  less  is  to  get  less— to  pay 
more  is  to  gain  nothing. 
Send  for  particulars  of 

THEGABUER 
PLAN  OF  PURCHASE 

An  stsssf  way  to  s«t  th*  best  ptaao  1 

ERNEST  GABLER  A  BRO. 


464  WhidocfcAT«^BoroiiffhBroiis.N.Y.CSly 
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Steam  -  Water  -  Air 

We  solve  many  of  the  intricate  prob- 
Iraiswhidiperplcc*  We  also  elin^te 
waste,  savins:  fuel  and  wear  and  tear. 

Mason 

Reducing 

Valves 

will  positively  and  per- 
manently reduce  and 
maintain  an  even  pres- 
sure of  steam,  air,  or 
water,  regardless  «f 
changes  ia  the  Mtial 
pressure.  The  simple 
turning  of  a  key  gives 
any  pressure  desired. 

Write  Us  for  Information 

stating  your  needs — we  will  send  our 
catalogue  of  many  trouble-saving  and 
money-saving  appliances,  and  answer 
queries  personally. 

MASON    RJCGVLATOR.  CO. 
Boston,  Mass.,  V.  S.  A. 

For  sale  all  over  the  world. 


SAFECRAFT 


VFFORDS  the  security  of  a : 
proof  modem   safe   wltiNNit 
its  forbidding,  unsisrhtiy  m^ 
pearance. 

Desk,  buffet,  bookcase,  sewing  table, 

flower  stand,  etc.,  each  one  perfectly 

practical  for  its  particular  use, 

but  at  the  same  time  proTid- 

ine    absolute    protection    for 

r  valuables  against  fire 

hieves. 

$60.00 

a^nd  upwa^rds 

Diture  designed  and  haxKi> 
made  by 

Chistav  SticUey 


at  lb*  Cn 
SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

29  W.  34TH  St. 

NENV  YORK  CITY 

Safes  made  by 

HarrinK-lill-lanhi 
Safe  G8. 

4M  Broadway.  N.Y.  Cky 

Write  for  Cat.  R,  with 
photos  of  the  varkms  ptecei  * 
and  full  descriptions, 
dress    "Safecrall"   ' 
400  Broadway. 
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Health  and  Rest 

le  two  main  objects  of  a  country  residence.     The  stillness  which 

.ils  away  from  the  bustle  and  hum  of  a  great  city  is  particularly 

icial   to   tired    nerves.       City  people   are   careful,    therefore,  to 

surround  their  country  places  with  an  atmosphere  of  quiet  and 

restfulness.     Many  of  our  customers  are  people  with  country 

homes  who  have  had  their  nerves  sorely  tried  by  the  noisy 

V   clanging  of  a  windmill's  wheel   (the  source  of  their   private 

water-supply),  until,  in  a  spirit  of  desperation,  they  have  felt 

compelled  to  remove  the  windmill  and  make  trial  of  a 

Hot-air  Pump 

The  action  of  this  pump  being  noiseless,  Health  and  Rest  have  come 
back  again  along  with  natural  quiet  and  repose.  In  this  way  the 
Hot-air  Pump  has  proved  itself  a  wonderful  therapeutic  agent, 
besides  being  the  most  reliable  domestic  water-supply  known. 

It  does  away  entirely  with  lagging  water  by  hand,  whether  for 
the  bath,  the  kitchen,  the  lawn,  the  garden,  or  the  live  stock. 
Being  independent  of  wind  or  weather,  it  is  constant  and  reliable. 

Descriptive  Catalofirne  *'  O  "  sent  free  on  application. 

Rider-Ericsson  Engine  Co. 

IS  Warren  Street,  New  York.  219  Franklin  Street,  Boston. 

40  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago.  1)4  Craig  Street  Wett,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

40  N.  7tli  Street,  Philadelphia.  11  Pitt  Street,  Sydnejr,  N.  S.  W. 

Teniente-Rey  71,  Havana,  Cuba.  ,«, ^ 
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Heat  the 
old  home 


> 


If  your  house  is  old  and  cold 
but  home  to  you,  there's  no 
need  to  leave  the  loved  abode. 
You  can  easily  make  home 
home — make  it  more  co2y 
than  many  modem  houses — 
by  putting  in  the  comfort - 
yielding 


lONxlDEAL 

aORS  ^IBOILERS 


Our  book  (free)  explains  why  these  steam  and  water  heating  outfits  are  more 
easily  placed  in  OLD  buildings  than  into  new — whether  on  fiarm,  in  town  or  city. 

IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radiators  are  put  in  without  noise,  dirt,  incon- 
venience— without  disturbing  house  or  occupants — without  removing  old  fashioned 
heating  methods  until  ready  to  start  fire  in  the  new. 

No  repairs — no  rusting  out — will  outwear  the  building.  Less  caretaking  than  a 
parlor  stove.  Coal  savings  pay  for  the  outfit.  Absence  of  ashes  and  dust  greatly 
reduce  housework. 

Every  room,  hallway,  nook,  comer,  floors,  made  uniformly  cozy,  home-tike  for  all — 
"old  folks''  to  great  grand-children.  Enjoy  your  home  ALL  over  this  Winter — don't 
delay — write  now! 

Sales  Branches  and  Warehouses  in  all  parts  United  States  and  Europe. 

Dept4  CHIC  AGO. 
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Portland,  Oretfon. 

I905        ^ 

The  highest  award  within  the  power  of  the  jury  to  confer,  THE  GOLD  MEDAL 

of  the  Lewis  &  Clark  Exposition,  Portland,  Oregon,  has  been  given  to 
Mellin's  Food  in  recognition  of  its  great  value  to  humanity.  MelUn's  Food 
has    always    received    the    highest    award    wherever    exhibited    for    av^ards. 

At  St.  Lo\iis,  1904,  Mellin's  Food  was  the  ONLY  Infants'  Food 
tr .  receive  the  highest  award,  which  was  THE  GRAND  PRIZE. 

MSLLIN'S    FOOD    COMPANY,  BOSTON,    MASS. 
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We  send  above  goods,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  prices  named  in  this  advertisement  if  your  dealer  does  not  supply 
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The  vStory  of 

the  House  of  ttEINZ 

The  Heinz  Way  of  pure-food  preparation  represents 
36  years  of  sticldn2  to  a  sinfle  principle — conscientious 
endeavor  to  improve  that  which  was  already  the  best. 

With  this  ideal  the  Heinz  business  started  in  1869. 
Unswervin2  adherence  to  the  same  ideal  resulted  in  the 
growth  of  the  present  great  system  of  Heinz  Kitchens,  cov- 
ering thirty  acres  of  floor  space  and  reaching  out  into  the 
garden  spots  of  ten  states  for  their  supply  of  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

IBere  is  no  mystery  about  this  phenomenal  expansion 
of  the  Heinz  Way  of  preparing  food  products.  It  is  sound, 
healthy,  natural  development,  having  cleanliness  and  purity 
as  its  keynote,  and  for  its  foundation  an  infinite  capacity 
for  taking  pains. 

Only  a  visit  to  the  Heinz  Kitchens  (and  there  were 
over  25,000  visitors  last  year)  can  convey  how  thoroughly 
this  art  of  being  particular  has  been  carried  out.  There  is 
no  part  of  the  work  too  small  to  receive  the  same  attention 
the  most  painstaking  housewife  would  give  it ;  besides,  no 
single  home  possesses  the  facilities,  the  equipment,  the 
experience  which  combine  to  insure  Heinz  excellence. 

IBere  will  be  no  room  to  question  why  the  Heinz 
Way  ought  to  be  your  way,  or  how  it  can  save  you  time 
and  expense,  if  you  will  get  from  your  grocer  any  one  of 
the  Heinz  57  Varieties— Baked  Beans,  Fruit  Preserves, 
India  Relish,  Ketchup,  Malt  Vinegar,  etc.  Each  is  a 
perfect  product  of  its  kind,  and  if  it  fails  to  please  you  the 
grocer  will  give  you  your  money  back. 

"The  Spice  of  Life^  a  beautiful  booklet,  tells  in  an 
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$100 
$500 
$1000 

or  More 


A  Year 


For  Life 


For  you,  life  income  beginning  at  end  of  stipulated  period — 
For  your  wife,  life  income,  beginning  immediately  if  you  die — 
Should  you  both  die  before  20  annual  payments  have  been  made,  the 
income  will  be  continued  to  your  heirs  until  20  payments  in  all  have 
been  made. 


Some  men  leave  an  estate  which  the.  widow   may   lose   by   unwise 

investment. 

How  much  better  it  is  to  leave  an  Income  for  Life  Guaranteed 

by  The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York,  with  assets 

larger  than  those  of  any  other  insurance  company. 

The    Mutual   Life   has   paid    policy    holders   more    than   any   other 

company  in  existence,  it  having  disbursed  over  $69090009000. 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

Insurance  Company  of  New'  York 


Largest 


Oldest 

On     ^    ^ 

request, 

wc   shall  x/*N 

be  pleased  to        \Q< 
send  you  copies 
of  letters  from  per* 
sons    now    receiving 
life  incomes  under  Mu- 
tual Life  policies,  with   in 
teresting  information  describing 
other  valuable    features  of   these 
contracts.    Write  to-day. 


America 
the  w'orld 


R.ofR. 
Jan..  '06. 

yCAX  The 

"^Sy     Matnal  Uf  • 

Inmuranoe  Co. 

of  New  York, 

New  York  City. 

Wltbont  committlni^  myself  to 
any  action,  I  would  like  to  receira 
information  regarding  Joint  ~ 
Policiei. 


Occupation Age. 


Name. 


Addreti. 
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Tiffany  &  Co. 

Diamond  and  Gem  Merchants 
Gold  and  Silversmiths,  Stationers 
AND  Dealers  in  Artistic  Merchandise 


Gold  Bangles  and  Bracelets 

^riffles  and  Bracelets  quoted  are  in  t4-karai  gold 

Plain  sold  btngles,  each  $13.50,  $15.50,  $17.00,  $20.00 

Plain  gold  linlL  bracelets,  each  -       - 

-      $15.00,  $17.00,  $20.00,  $25.00,  $35.00 

Plain  gold  ensagement  bracelets,  with  permanent 
locking  catch,  each  $18.50,  $27.00,  $28.00.  $36.00 

Jeweled  Gold  Link  Bracelets 

Carved  wreath  pattern,  with  pearls  and  amethysts, 

each $25.00 

Fancy  scroll  and  pansy  links  set  with  pearls  and 
sapphires,  each $32.00 

Ornamental  links,  East  Indian  effect, with  half  pearls 

and  square  cut  amethysts,  each    -       -       -       -     $38.00 

Carved  and  pierced  links  with  oval  peridots,  each      $40.00 

Carved  scroll  links  with  sapphires,  each       -       -    $43.00 

Pond  lily  design  in  ornamental  links  with  peridots, 

each       -       - $48.00 

Photographs   of  above    or  richer  bracelets  sent    upon    request 

Tiffany  &  Co.  are  strictly  retailers.    They  do  not  em- 
ploy agents  or  sell  their  wares  through  other  dealers 

RfthAs^enue  Newark 


37th  Street 


Formerly  at  Union  Square 


Gold  Bags 

14-karat  g  o  I  d  - 
mesh  wrist  bags 
$iOS»  $i4S»$iOS» 
$226  upward. 
Photographs  up- 
on request 


TUfany  &  Co. 
always  ivel- 
come  a  com- 
parlson  ol 


Stationery 
Department 

Wedding  Invi- 
tations and  an- 
nouncements, 
correct  in  phrase- 
ology, superior  in 
workma  nship 
and  in  sizes  ap- 
proved by  refined 
taste.  Samples 
and  prices  upon 
request 


Jewelry  on 
Approval 

Upon  receipt  of 
satisfactory  refer- 
ences from  any 
National  Bank  or 
responsible  busi- 
ness house,  Tif- 
fany &  Co.  will 
send  on  approval 
selections  from 
their  stock  to  any 
part  of  the  United 
States 


Tiffany  fc   CO. 
1906  Bine  Book 

Second  edition 

530 -page  cata- 
logue, without 
Eictures  or  cuts, 
ut  replete  with 
d^criptions  and 
prices,  sent  free 
upon  request 
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EDUCATE  YOURSELF 

Uncoln  did  it — and  that,  too,  with  a  few  text  books  which  he  had  to  walk  miles 
to  borrow  and  which  he  had  to  read  by  the  flare  of  a  pine-torch. 

If  results  like  his  were  possible  under  such  adverse  conditions,  what  can  you 
not  do  with  the  advantages  of  having  in  youc  own  home,  a  set  of 

I 

The  New  International 
Encyclopaedia 

a  library  of  information  on  every  subject  of  interest  to 
men.  Perfect  either  as  a  work  of  reference  or  as  a 
universal  text  book. 

To  make  this  latter  use  still  more  easy  and  practical, 

WE   GIVE    FREE 

with  each  set  of  The  New  Inter- 
national   Encyclopaedia   bought, 

A  Volume  oi  Special  Courses 
Arranged  for  Reading  and  Study 

This  volume,  in  connection  with  the  set,  practically 
affords  the  advantages  of  a  college  course  at  home. 
Lectures,  text  books  and  a  complete  woricing  library 
are  there. 

With  the  companion  volume  to  guide  you,  you  can  take 
any  subject,  science,  art,  literature,  religion,  etc.,  and  fol- 
low it  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  in  logical  order, 
thereby  gaining  a  thorough,  well-rounded  knowledge  of 
the  whole  subject,  either  in  its  larger  or  general  aspect 
or  carried  down  to  the  minutest  details.  ..•' 

The    New    International    Encyclopaedia  is     ^\^'\a!^ 
ideally  suited  for  such  general  reading  and  text  book  use,       ^^^^^r^ 
because,  unlike  any  other  reference  work,  it  is  written  in      ^^^4^^%^^ 
simple,  clear,  interesting  style  that  makes  it  fascinating  reading.  o*^^^^^* 

Besides,  it  is  the  most  comprehensive,  most   reliable  work  of     jiT^i.^^ 


eference  published  to-day.     It  comprises  20  volumes,  contain-     ^^^^J^^"^ 

iig  16,728  pages,  700  full-page  illustrations  and  over  7,000     A    ^^^^        ••*'     ••'* 

lustrations  in  text.  ^^^^ •'^^^      y'     y'     y' 

To  any  one  Interested  and  who  will  fill  out  the  attached  co«pon,        J^  ^a'^ji^^ 
e  will   ffiadly  fend  a  handsomely  illustrated  book  descriptive  of      a^  ^^  cfC^^ 
he  New  International  Encyclopaedia,  containing  specimen  pases        ^^'^4:^^ 
id  colored  plates,  telllns  howthe  sreat  work  was  produced,      jf^  ^^^V^V 


s  editors  and  contributors.    This  book  also  describes  the     ^ifrrCjP'  ^*V^^^ 
isy  payment  plan  by  which  this  sreat  work  can  be  se-      ^^^Cr  ^$P\^ 
ired  witboat  a  larce  Initial  expenditure.  iT  ^^ ^</&^ 


^-" 


>ODD,   MEAD   &   COMPANY    .  ,,.  -  ^.s-ov-         j 

372  FllUi  Avena..  New  York  y''<^4lf>^'^^^  ^^'  </* 


«.# 


of 


^GUDgle 
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"  pAIREST,  BEST,  and  MOST  INTBRESTINO, 
'^    President  of  the  University  of  Virginia  ( 


says  ttte 
of  the  new 


MACMILLAN-ELSON 


History  of  the  Vnited  Stattes 

Five  crown  octoLVo  volumes  in  substSLntiaLl  binding 

A  sixteen-hundred-page  romance  of 
facts,  with  200  full-page  illustrations — 
each  one  an  historical  document  selected 
by  CHARLES  HENRY  HART, the 
noted  authority  on  historical  portraiture. 

«« 1  have  been  reading:  it  with 
care,  and  I  regard  it  as  one  of 
the  fairest,  best,  and  most  inter- 
esting: of  the  popular  works  that 
cover  the  fieid  of  American  his- 
tory. It  has  about  it  a  grenuine 
charm  and  interest,  and  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  student 
of  American  history." 

EDWIN  A.  ALDERWAN, 

PrcsUeat  of  the  Uihrenltj  ol  VirglBia. 

Even  those  who  own  a  history  of  the  United 
States  are  buying  this  new  work,  because  it  is 
filled  with  the  modern  spirit  of  treating  the  essen- 
tial facts  in  a  way  that  commands  the  attention  ot 
the  reader,  and  fascinates  him  with  the  ston^  ot 
how  the  greatest  of  nations  was  built.      What  do 

you  know  of  your  own  country's  history  ?     The 

average  man  or  woman  would  have  to  admit  that  his  knowledge  was  slight  or  at  least  that  he  was 
wollly  rusty.  These  i...  attractive  volumes  invite  reading.  They  will  help  you  to  a  beucr 
Td  r   anding  of  American  institutions-They  will  entertain  you-They  were  made  tor  YOU. 


THE    OFFER 


Send  only  Si. 00  with  this  coupon.      You  will  receive  a  set  of  the  history  for  inspection 
and  comparison  with  other  similar  works.      If  you  don't  like  the  set,  return  it  at  our  expense 

out  asking  you  to  explain  why  you  don't  like  our 
edirion.  If  you  do  like  it  and  keep  it  beyond 
the  ii\t  days  allowed  for  inspecrion,  you  are  to 
pay  $1.00  and  $1.00  a  month  for  1 1  months, 
or,  if  you  prefer,  $  11 .00  cash.  There  is  also  a 
three-quarters  leather  edition,  which  costs  $1.00 
down  and  $2.00  a  month  for  eight  months. 


Herewith  fina  $1.00,  for  which  send  me  ihe  Review  of 
Reviews  and  a  set  of  the  new  Macmillan-Elson  History  of 
the  United  Slates  on  approval.  If  I  like  the  history,  I  will 
make  payments  according  to  your  soecial  offer  to  early  sub- 
scribers  for  the  first  edition. 


The  Review  of  Reviews  Co. 

i3  Astor  Place.  New  York 
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THE 

BOOKLOVERS'   SHAKESPEARE 

ONLY  64  SETS  LEFT 

'T'HREE  years  have  now  passed  since  we  first  took  hold  of 
the  Booklovers'  Shakespeare,  and  in  that  time 
three  large  and  entire  editions  of  the  work  have  been  dis- 
tributed through  our  Library  Club.  The  past  is  a  record 
of  phenomenal  success,  the  popularity  of  the  work  is  unin- 
terrupted, and  we  would  gladly  purchase  another  edition  were 
we  able  to  secure  it  at  previous  figures.  We  are,  however, 
unable  to  make  satisfactory  terms  with  the  publisher,  who 
wants  to  sell  the  book  through  agents  at  the  full  price,  and  are 
reluctantly  compelled  to  announce  that  this  is  positively 
the  last  of  the  Booklovers'  Shakespeare. 

SS^'S^  At  Sheet  Prices 

There  are  just  64  of  these  half-leather  sets  on  hand.  They 
ire  either  slightly  discolored  from  exposure  in  the  show-window 
3r  a  little  rubbed  from  handling,  but  the  damage  is  so  slight  that 
t  is  scarcely  noticeable.  Our  inspector,  however,  will  not  pass 
:hem  as  perfect  stock,  so  rather  than  rcbind  them  we  offer 
:hem  at  what  they  would  be  worth  to  us  if  they  had  no  covers. 

JVo  €>iher  E^dtilon  Confaitur 

AriromentS)  Rivinj;  a  full  ttory 
of  each  play  in  interesting,  readable 
prose. 


HtUdj  IVIetbods,  consisting  of 
study  questions  and  suggestions,— the 
idea  being  to  furnish  a  complete  col<> 
lege  course  of  Shakespearean  study. 

Ijflfe  of  Shakespeare,  by  Dr. 
Israel  GoUancz,  with  critical  essays  by 
Bagehot,  Stephen,  and  other  distin. 
guished  Shakespearean  scholars  and 
critics. 


Topical  Index  t  By  means  of 
nrhich  the  reader  can  find  any  desired 
^Mu&age  in  the  plays  and  poems. 

Critical  Comments,  explain, 
ng  the  plays  and  characters  ;  selected 
;rom  the  writings  of  eminent  Shake* 
ipearean  scholars. 

GloMHirles  follonrlnic  each 
Pla^  so  that  you  do  not  have  to  turn 
0  a  separate  volume  to  find  the  mean- 
ng  of  every  obscure  word. 

Turo  Sets  of  Notes  :  Explana- 
;ory  notes  for  the  general  reader  and 
xitical  notes  for  the  student  or  scholar. 

The  BOOKLOVERS'  SHAKESPEARE  in  40  dainty  volumes— a  play 
:o  a  volume — contains  7,000  pages,  including  40  beautiful  plates 
n  colors  and  400  other  illustrations.     The  volumes  are  7  x  5 
nches — just  right  for  easy  handline.     The  price  of  the  set 
ioid  through  agents  is  $42.00.    We  offer  this  final  end 

R.R. 
June  '06 

SieOEL 
COOPER  CO. 
NEW  YORK 


[)f  a  large  edition  at  $33.oo  to  close  them  out. 

FREE-For  5  Days 

A  personal  examination  of  the  Booklovers'  will  be  noore 

interesting  and  more  convincing  than  anything  that  we  can  ^< 

ay.     We  will  send  you  the  set,  transportation  prepaid,  ♦ 
illow  you  ample  time  for  its  examination,  and  if  for           Q 
iny  reason  it  fails  to  give  you  satisfaction  you  may          ^ 

return  it  at  our  expense.     No  deposit  is  required  ^^  ,  ■ , , 

—and    you   incur    neiiher    risk    nor  exoense   in  ^  D«*ltltfcn 


Pleate  send  on  ap- 
proval, preoaid,  set  of 


nor  expense  m 


repaid 
Shak( 


40  DoLiAty  Volumes 

niustraktlons  In  Color 


ioing  this — nor  are   you    under  obligation   to 
purchase    unless   thoroughly    satisfi^.     All 
^ou  need  do   is  to  fill  up  and  return  the 
uxompanying  coupon. 

SIEGEL  COOPER 
COMPANY 

NEW  YORK 

fVe    eitfloy    no  agmtt.     Tht 
Library  Club  trantactt  a4t  its 
hurintis  by  corTetfondtH€t, 


in    half- leather   bindiop:. 

If  it  is  satisfactory,  I   will 

Day   fi.oo    within    fire   days 

after  receipt  of  books  and  $x.oo 

a  mootb  thereafter  for  ii  mootbs. 

If  it  is  not  satisfactory,  I  am  to 

notify  you  without  delay  and  bold 

the  set  subject  to  your  order.    Title  to 

the  books  to  remain  in  biegel  Cooper 

Co.  until  fully  paid  for. 
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The  Art  ofWaflStreet  Investing  ByjohnMoody 

A  Practical  Handbook  for  investors,  attractively  printed  and  bound,  and  treating  the 

subject  of  Wall  Street  Investing  in  a  sensible  and  original  manner. 

The  book  is  made  up  of  ten  chapters,  embracing  the  following  subjects : 

I.— Safety  and  Security.  II.— Bonds  and  What  They  Represent.  HL-Stocks  and  What  They  Are. 
rV.— Analyzing  Railroad  Securities.  V.— Industrials  and  Tractions.  VI.— Investment  vs.  Specula- 
tion. VII.—*'  Get-Rich-Quick  "  Schemes.  VIII.— Reorganizations  and  Syndicates.  IX.— The  New 
York  Stock  Exchange.    X.— Wall  Street  Phrases  and  Methods. 

Price  per  copy,  $i,oo  net;  by  Mail,  $i.io 


Pitfalls  of  Speculation 


By  Thomas  Gibson 


This  book  deals  exclusively  with  marginal  speculation,  and  analyzes  in  a  clear  and 
simple  manner  the  causes  of  failure,  with  a  suggestion  as  to  the  remedies.  The  contents  are 
as  follows : 

I.— Ignorance,  Overspeoulation,  etc.  11.— Manipulation.  III.— Accidents  In  Speculation.  IV.— Busi- 
ness Methods  iu  Speculation.  IV.— Market  Technicalities.  VI.— Tips.  VII.— Mechanical  Specula, 
tion.  VIII.— Short  Selling.  IX.— What  500  Speculative  Accounts  Showed.  X.— Grain  Speculatioii. 
XI.— Suggestion  as  to  Intelligent  Methods. 

Price  per  copy,  $i,oo  net;  by  Mail,  $i.io 


THE    MOODY 

35   NASSAU  STREET         -       - 


CORPORATION 

-       -       -         NEW  YORK  OTY 


NEW    BOOKS 


The  SUver  Aze  of  the  Greek  World 

485  pp.,  small  8vo,  cloth ;  |3.00 ;  carriage  extra. 

Hebrew  Life  and  Thought 

aOO  pp.,  12ino,  cloth:  $1.50;  carriage  15c. 

The  Social  Ideals  of  Alfred  Tennyson  as  Related  to  His  Time 

250  pp.»  12mo,  cloth ;  $1.60:  carriage  lie. 

The  Legislative  History  of  Naturalization  in  the  United  States 

385  pp.,  12mo,  cloth:  fl.50:  carriage  18c. 

The  Finality  of  the  Christian  Religion 

580  pp.,  8vo,  cloth :  $4.00 ;  carriage  fBSSo, 

Ancient  Records  of  Egypt 

4  volumes.    Before  Julv  1,  $12.00  per  set.    (After  July  1,  $16.00  per  set.) 
Carriage  2Dc.  additional  for  each  volume. 
Russian  Reader 

400  pp.,  8vo,  cloth ;  $3.00 ;  carriage  20c. 

jifSK*— t  18.— THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO  PRESS,  Chicago  and  New  York 


By  JOHN  P.  MANAPFY 

By  LOUI5B  S.  NOUQHTON 

By  WIIXIAn  C.  OORi>ON 

By  PRANK  Q.  PRANKUN 

By  QEOROB  B.  POSTER 

By  JAHBS  If.  BREASTED 

By  SAMUEL  N.  HARPER 


Talct  More  PasclnatliiK  and 
Exciting  than  Balzac  or 
Prench  Court  Memoirs 


R.eaLl  PaLrisidLn  Life 

I  have  secured  the  sets  of  Paul  de  Kock  which  were  awarded  the  Gold  Medal  at  St.  Louis.  Rather 
than  rebind  them— they  are  slightly  rubbed  through  handling— I  will  sell  them  at  ha^fpric«9A  long 
as  they  last,  and  upon  small  monthly  payments. 

PaLXil   de   Kock  S'e'„X"H^«r..t 

has  written  sparkling,  witty,  amusing,  riveting  novels— antidotes  for  melancholy.  The  stories,  liter- 
ally translated,  race  merrily  along,  nothing  didactic  or  dull ;  as  original  as  Boccaccio,  as  mirthful  as 
Gil  Bias,  more  fascinating  than  Sterne  or  Smollett. 

SHORT  PASCINATINO  STORIES 

"  Paul  de  Kock  is  a  tonic  In  books  ini^tead  of  bottler." — Ma*  O'Rell.    "  His  charminj;  characters  seem  to  be  under 

the  influence  of  chamnaffne."— C*«r/*x  Lever.    "  He  has  kept  France  lauffbinff  for  vears— the  Smollett  of  France."— 

Rotton  Herald.    1  dUlike  the  superlative,  but  I  believe  this  the  best  and  richest  book  value  erer  ofl'ered.    The  set 

contains  the  most  delicate  and  artistic  French  tllustratlous  made  specially  for  this  work  by  Glackens,  Sloan.  Wen- 

sell.  Sterner,  and  many  other  fsmoua 

artists. 

Illnttrated  Booklet  PREE 

glviiig  you  Aill  particulars  and  sample 
pages  of  this  rare  set  of  books,  tmt  you 
roust  write  to-day.  sutlng  whedier  you 
are  interested  in  cloth  or  in  9i(  morocco 
binding. 


CLUTTOM  T.  RSAIXARD,  4tft  fiftk  At*.,  Raw  Yark.        (R.R..  June.  '06.) 

Piease  send  me  particulars.    I  am  interested  In  the binding. 

Name 
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Don't  decide  on  your  school  until  you 
have    looked   through   the  pages  of 

Colliera 

SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 


Girls'  schools  all  together,  boys'  schools 
all  together,  military  schools  all 
together;     then    come    co-educational. 

All  school  announcements  alongside  or 
facing  pure  reading  matter — ^the  most 
accessible   school    directory    issued. 


Corner's  for  April  28  CoUier^s  for  July    28 

Collier's  for  May    26  Collier's  for  Aug.  25 

Collier's  for  June   30  Collier's  for  Sept.  29 

These  are  the  numbers  in  which  the  School  Directory  will  be 
published.  Your  name  will  be  entered  for  all  six  issues  on 
receipt  of  thirty  cents.  (Stamps  acceptable.)  These  numbers 
will  be  of  especial  interest  and  value  to  you,  for,  in  addition 
to  carrying  the  School  Directory,  they  will  contain  Miss 
Jessie  Willcox  Smith's  interesting  series  of  pictures,  entitled 
"Tragedies  of  Childhood."  Each  picture  will  be  beautifully 
reproduced  in  colors.  Address  COLLIER'S,  The  National 
Weekly,  402  West  13th  Street,  New  York. 
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Universities  and  Colleges. 


Universities  and  Colleges. 


Georgia,  Decatur  (near  Atlanta).    Boz5S. 

Agnes  Scott  College  for  Women. 

Rest  advantages.  Pull  equipment.  Elegant  bulldlnffs.  Gym* 
naf^lum.  Laboratories.  Beautiful  grounds.  Unsurpassed  health 
re(!<)nl.    Catalogue.  F.  H.  Oaines.D.D. 

Illinois,  Chicago,  3129  Rhodes  Avenue. 

Study  Homoeopathic  Medicine. 

Homoeopathic  physicians  are  demanded  by  many  towns  that 
are  still  uiiMuppIled. 

Hahnemann  Medical  College  offers  excellent  courses  In  every 
branch  of  medicine.  R.  Hbnky  Wilson,  Registrar. 

ScKool  of  M\isic 

Northwestern  University 

A  University  Professional  School  for  the  comprehen- 
sire  study  of  practical  and  theoretical  music,  located  in 
Chicago*B  most  attractive  suburb.  Certain  courses  in- 
clude literary  studies  in  College  of  Liberal  Arts  or 
Academy.  Public  School  Music  and  Preparatory  Depart- 
ments. Faculty  of  25  members.  Catalogue  upon  request. 

P.  C.  LUTKIN,  Dean,  flusic  Hall,  Evanston,  ill. 
NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY 

School  of  Oratory 

Sperflal  AdTantaces.  We  occupy  our  own  building. 
We  offer  two  private  lessons  a  week.  We  offer  fourteen 
class  lessons  a  week.  Scholarships  yielding  $160  yearly 
furnished  to  needy  and  meritorious  students.  Ten  of 
the  ablest  instructors  in  America  giving  their  entire 
time  to  the  school.    For  catalogue,  address 

R.  L.  CUMi\OCR,  L.H.D..  Director,  Evanston.  III. 

IKOIANA,  Terre  Haute. 

Rose  Polytechnic  Institute.  ^,S'eii!S|°'gS: 

chanlcal.  Electrical,  and  Civil  Engineering,  Chemistry  and 
Architecture.  Extensive  shops  and  laboratories.  24th  year. 
Expenses  low.  For  catalogue  and  professional  register  of 
Alamul,  address  C.  L.  Mebs.  President. 

Kentucky,  Bowling  Green. 

^rkffAr  Pn11^o*A  For  YouNO  La  diss.  Students  from 
X'l^Ll.ci  ^UIIC^C  40  states.  Number  select  and  Umit- 
ed.  30  teachers.  Departments  under  specialists.  Appointments 
of  the  highest  order.  Recommended  by  leading  men  of  the  U.  S. 
Send  for  Catalogue.  Ilev.  B.  F.  Cabell,  D.D.,  President. 

Martland,  Baltimore,  N.  E.  cor.  Madison  St.  &  Linden  Ave. 

The  Baltimore  Medical  College. 

Modem  College  Buildings,  Comfortable  Lecture  Halls  and 
Amphitheatre ;  large  and  completely  equipped  Laboratories ; 
capadouB  Hospitals  and  Dispensary ;  Lyfng-ln  Department  for 
teaching  Clinical  Obstetrics;  large  Clinics.  Send  for  catalogue, 
and  addran  Davtd  Stuektt,  M.D.,  Dean. 


Mahtland,  Baltimore,  Charles  Street  Avenue. 

Mnfr^  nam^  nf  Mrf  College  for  Women  and  Pre- 
INOtrC  Uaine  OI  IVia.  paratory  School  for  Girls. 
Regular  and  Elective  Courses.  Extensive  Grounds.  Location 
Unsurpassed.  Suburbs  of  Baltimore.  Spacious  Buildings,  com- 
pletely equipped.    Conducted  by  School  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame. 

I*?5  Woman's  College 

Frederick*  MoLrylaLiid 

An  institntlon  whose  endowment  makes  poesihle  mod- 
erate charges.  A  well-balanced  course,  including  elec- 
tives,  leading  to  the  B.A.  degree.  Diplomas  also  granted 
in  Music,  Art,  and  Elocution.  In  seeking  individual 
development  of  students  emphasis  placed  upon  personal 
influence  of  faculty.  Oeneral  culture  the  complete  aim. 
JOSEPH  H.  APPLE,  A.M..  President 


University  of  Michigan 

JTone  25— ADfiTUst  89  1006 
Arts,  Sciescct,  Esflsccflsg,  Medidse,  Law,  PharoMcy. 

Preparatory  Courses,  Undergra<1uate  Courses.  Graduate 
Courses,  Teachers*  Courses.    Fees  $15  to  125.    Board  and 
room  for  session  from  9S0  up.    816  students  last  summer. 
Instruction  by  members  of  regular  faculty.   Address 
JoliM  R.  KHiiger.ite^.,  78ft  E.UiilYer>lty  Av.,  Amm  Arbor,  MIfli. 

Michigan,  Houghton. 

Michigan  College  of  Mines. 

Located  In  Lake  Superior  district.  Mines  and  mills  accessible 
for  practice.  For  Year- Book  and  Record  of  Graduates,  apply 
to  President  or  Secretary.  F.  W.  McNaik,  President. 
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Vnirersiiie^  and  C€pnege^ 

DETROIT  G0LLE6E  OF 

Tlircc  Years'  Cjtjc.  leadii>s  to  de- 
frree  of  LL.B.  and  admi««ion  to  the 
Bar.  StadentA  hare  d^ilj  access  to 
»  court*.  Library.  \%M*i  toU,  Ex- 
eeptiooal  opportunities  for  actiud  experience. 


LAW 


eeptiooal  opportunities  for  actiuu  expenence.    Usr  um- 
ployment  Bureaa  hejps  self<€ixpportine  students.    If  yoo 
are  interested  in  Law,  write  to-day  for  our  illustrated 
catalofnie.  which  will  be  mailed  FKEE  to  any  addre?«. 
MAIXOUI  McQKeGOK.  Scc^.  Tt  Bmc  B« 


MiMOCKi.  Lexington.    Box  C. 

Central  Collegre  for  Women.  S^^^s^TlS^ 

toriom.  Forty  acres.  $40,000  spent  in  Improrexxkeau.  Suprrtor 
School  of  Miwic,  D.  F.  Coxrad  ( Berlin >.  Director.  Aru  Eloco- 
tlon.    Methods  modem  and  approved.    For  catakicae.  add  rest 

ALT&KD  Smith.  A.B. 


MissocKi.  Xexico.  1302  CoIIece  Place. 

Hardin  CoUege  *"''  i^K^o?.;^"" 

33rd  year.  The  College— «  tJnlvenrity  Trained 
Faculty.  German- American  CcMuwrraunr*  Art. 
Elocution,  and  Cooking  Courses.  Write  for  elepuit 
caialoffue  to  JoBX  W.  MiLXJoy,  Pres. 


OBERLIN 

COLLEGE  s^p**"****'** 

HEI\RY  CHt'RCUILL  KII\G.  President. 

A  progressive  Christian  College,  thoroughly  equipped  witk 


74ch  Ymlt  beMins 


llbra'rles,  museums,  laboratories,  and  gjinnasia.  SeveEnteea 
bulUllntr!".  Departments :  The  College,  the  .\cademy.  tb«  Tbe^ 
ologlcul  Seminary,  the  Conservatory  of  Music  AI«o  courses  la 
Drawing  and  Painting,  and  a  four  years'  Teacher**  Cmxr«>e  ta 
Physical  Training.  110  Instructors.  1765  students  this  y««r 
For  full  Information,  address  the  Secretary. 

GEORUE  M.  JONE9.  Box  Ji-tM,  OberllM,  9h\m. 

THE  WESTERN  COLLEGE 
FOR  WOMEN 

Fifty-second  year.  Oxf ord»  Ohio*  Focmdcd  in  1855. 

On  C.  H.  &  D.  R.  R.,  forty  miles  from  Cindnnatr 
Campus  of  233  acres.  Three  large,  modern.  well-e^ai^«d 
buildings.  Member  of  the  Onio  Collets  AssociatJOB. 
Ranks  with  leading  colleges  of  the  countrv.  Jiusxc  aad 
Art  courses  strong;  count  towards  decree,  CariMstlj 
Christian,  although  undenominatioiud.  EspecUi  car* 
of  the  health  and  plij'sical  development,  Sy^etn  of  co- 
operative housekeeping.  Number  limited  to  SOL  Facmirr 
of  '<SSt  members  trained  in  leadins  colleges  of  this  camms^ 
and  Europe.  Home  life  especially  chanuing  and  hripfb. 
For  furtlier  information,  address 

LILIAN  WTCKOFF  JOHHSON,  P1lJ>.,  FtcsMcbU 

Box  No.  200  Qzfvi. 
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Universities  and  Colleges. 


Universities  and  Colleges. 


MATTIB  P.  HARRIS.  Prenldrnt.  Roanoke.  Va. 
Mrs.  Gertrude  HarrU  Boalw right,  VIce-Pres. 

Academical  and  Preparatory ^ 

BOYS. 


Connecticut,  Cornwall,  Litchfield  Co. 

The  Foster  School  for  Boys 

to  40.    All  Athletics.    Hnntlnff  and  Flahtns. 
New  York  City.    No  slcknem  in  yearn. 

Rev.  ALLYN  K.  FOSTKH,  M.A.  (Yale),  Headmaster. 


College  Prepar- 
atory. Limited 
100  miles  from 


UONNKCTICUT,  Etuunioro. 

The  King  School. 

Thirtieth  year.  College  or  business  preparadon.  AttesttaMi 
to  physical  culture  and  manual  tralnlns.  Special  care  for  yvtonc 
boys.    Twelve  boarding  pupils.  H.  U.  KiNO,  PrlneipaL 

Illinois,  Woodstock. 

Todd  Seminary  for  Boys.  2?'iJS*.5Si 

near  Chicago.  Designed  especially  for  boys  of  tbe  pabDe  ad^Ml 
age.  Iiocated  In  most  elevated  town  in  IlUnola.  No  swli— 
sickness  In  flftv  years.  We  educate  the  whole  bor.  9mA  tm 
prospectus,  and  come  and  see  us.  Noblk  HitL.  ^rte. 
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BOYS. 


/ 


West  Newton.  Mass. 


ALBKBT  B.  BAILET,  A.B.  (Hmrrmrtf),  HMdaMtor. 

SBOORD  oonnts  for  ■omething :  In  S8  yean  between 
four  and  flye  tboomnd  stadenU  hare  been  instnicted 
bere,  oomins  from  erery  state  and  territory  In  tbe 
U.  8.  and  40  foreign  ooontriee. 

EQUIPMENT  ooonts:  The  new  ichool  house  ap- 
proaches the  perfection  of  opportonity.  It  contains 
laboratory  for  sciences,  workshop  for  manoal  traln- 

—  ..^ .  .,. — xKtXye  material,  piano 

irge 


Ing.  library,  maps  and  iUostratlTe  material,  plai 
and  a  two  manual  pipe  organ,  gymnasium  of  laru. 
area,  and  a  white  tile  88  foot  swimming-tank,  that 
boys  find  Irresistible.  TheenTlronmentisbeantifnL 
Opportunities  for  all  sports  are  abundant 
TEACHERS  count :  In  the  college  prep,  dept  tbe 
teachers  are  collefe-trained;  in  the  junior  dept, 
normal-trained.  The  ratio  of  regular  teachers  to 
s  is  one  to  flve :  besides  this  there  are  special 
lers.  These  conditions  give  a  tremendous  ad- 
ublicor  private  schooL 
or  priyate 


rantage  OYtf  the  aTerage  public  or  private  schooL 
Preparation  is  giren  for  any     -"* — '— '- 


pupils  is  one  to  flve 
teachers.  These  con<l 

Ae  over  the  aTerace  nuD ^.., 

, --—   -—  /  college 

sohooL   College  certificates  issued. 

8PIBIT  counts :  This  is  a  happy  school.  The  atmos- 
phere of  culture  elerates  the  homes,  mutual  respect 
In  the  school  room  remoyes  friction,  kindness  that  is 
not  weakness  anticipates  discipline. 

Tkis  SekMl  Is  Wertli  layeatigatiBc.  B«th  year 
begins  Sept  I9th,  iiwe.  Boys  accepted  from  good 
famines  only.    Send  for  illustrated  circular  to 

rWM  ALLBH  BCHOOL,  Box  B»  Waat  lawtM,  Msm. 


THE  ARMY  AND  NAVY 

PREPARATORY    SCHOOL 

i3tb  and  Princeton  Sts..  Washlnston,  D.  C. 

A  select  boarding  school  for  young  men  and  boys.  Thorough  prepa- 
ration for  colleges,  universities,  the  United  States  Military  and  Navy 
Academies,  and  also  for  business.  Number  limited.  Small  classes 
and  individual  instruction.  Special  courses.  Fine  athletic  field. 
Gymnasium.  Football,  baseball,  track  teams.  For  catalogue,  address 
E.  SWAVELY,  Principal. 

F1«M  ¥Y{11  A  Private  Heme  and  School 
rlTn    Hill  for  Feeble  Minded  Youth 

M^MLmmX     M.KKKK        Barre,  Massachusetts. 

Exceptional  advantaires  for  sense  development.  Individual 
instruction.  Manual  Training,  Music.  Pupils  from  six  and 
upwards.  Medical  treatment.  Open  all  the  year.  Beautiful 
and  healthful  location,  at  an  elevation  of  i,ooo  feet.  250  acres 
of  grounds.     For  circulars  and  all  information,  address 

GEORGE  A.  BROWN,  M.D..  Snperlntendent. 

KASSACHUSETTfl,  Cambridge.    Bdx  24. 

Travel  School  for  B.oys.  &TtT.S  wlSfd!°M 

year  beginning  OcL  1,  comprehensive  tour  of  European  coun- 
tries. Liberal  course  of  study.— language,  history,  science- 
correlated  with  the  countries  visited.  Individual  instruction  in 
usual  school  subjects  In  preparation  for  college  or  business. 
Prospectus  ready  in  June.    Address     Porter  E.  Sargent. 

MA88ACHU8ITT8,  Groton.  ,     „  ^      ,     . 

T  ^«».»^-^A  A^^A^*^^  Limited  School  for  Boys. 
Lawrence  ACaaemy.  ntn  for  college  and  technical 


schools.    $500.    No  extras. 


H.  11.  C.  Bingham,  Principal. 


Academical  atid  JPreparatary, 

BOYS 


A  SCHOOL  whose  location,  within  sight  of 
the  Nation's  Capitol,  combines  the  edu- 
cational opportunities  of  the  city  with 
the   wholesome    tonic  of   country  life  : 

A  SCHOOL  whose  faculty  of  college -bred 
men  are  neither  too  old  nor  too  young 
to  meet  the  American  boy  upon  a  happy 
footing  of  mutual  helpfulness  : 

A  SCHOOL  where  the  individual  boy  and  not 
his  class  or  form  is  the  unit  of  advance- 
ment ;  and  where,  unhampered  by  the 
usual  fixed  curriculum,  a  boy  of  any  grade 
of  capacity  may  get,  under  proper  guid- 
ance, what  he  needs,  when  he  needs  it : 

A  SCHOOL  dedicated  to  the  earnest  culti- 
vation in  its  pupils  of  good  health,  sound 
learning,  and  sincere  manliness  :  such  is 

THE 

Washington  School 

FOR  BOYS 

Send  for  a  Year-Book  describing  the  School, 
its  ample  athletic  grounds  and  buildings,  its  able 
corps  of  teachers  and  unique  plan  of  study,  its 
ideal  location  and  home  life,  its  high  aims 
and  purposes.     Address   the   Head  -  Master, 

LOUIS  LEVERETT  HOOPER,  A.M.  (Harv.) 
390J  Wisconsin  Avenue  Washington,  D.  C. 


M  ASaACBnsKTTS,  South  By  field.    ( Near  N'ewburyport. ) 

Dummer  Academy.  Vo^^y'SiuJJT^SJSSi 

school.  Elective  courses  for  Individual  etody.  Gynuuwlani 
and  outdoor  sports,  boating,  and  swimming.  390  acres  of  land. 
For  illustrated  catalogue,  address  H  ka  d  ILastul 

Ha88AC^jQ8ETT8,  Waban.   Bozl4-R. 

Waban  School  for  Boys. 

A  superior  school ;  Individual  Instruction :  physical  and  nuoi* 
nal  training ;  athletic  director.    Summer  Camp  In  Maine. 

J.  H.  PiLLSBUKT,  A.M..  Principal. 

MA8SACHU8KTT8,  Wellesley. 

Wellesley  School  for  Boys. 

A  high-grade  preparatory  school  which  offers  untxstial  physical 
and  mental  benefits  through  its  unique  fall  outii«0  ttmt  In  the 
New  Hampshire  Mountains.    Catalogue  on  request. 

Edward  Auoustinb  Bknnbk.  PrinclpaL 

Massachusetts,  Wellesley  Hills,  Rock  Ridge  HalU 

Rock  Ridge  School  ffy"^^^^AniS|,'!S 

mechanic  arts.  Strong  teachert.  A  vigorous  school  life.  Anew 
gymnasium  with  swimming  pool.  Fits  for  college,  scientlAe 
school,  and  business.  Illustrated  pamphlet  s<rnt  free.  Please 
address  Dr.  M.  N.  Wbit*. 

Massachusstts,  West  Newton,  Albemarle  Road. 


The  Fessenden  School  for  Young  Boys. 

Complete  equipment.  Boys  now  preparing  for  Phillips  Execer, 
The  Hill  School,  Groton,  St.  Marks,  and  others.    Terms*  fTDQ. 
F.  J.  Fksskkdbn*,  Headmaster. 

New  IIampshirk,  Pl>Tnouth. 

Holderness  School  for  Boys. 

We  do  not  attempt  to  advertise  all  of  the  particular  adraif 
tages  of  this  school.  If  you  wish  to  learn  of  them,  send  for  cat»> 
logue.    Address,  Rev.  LoKix  WZB8TBR.  M.A.,  Rector. 
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The  right 
school  for 
your  boy 


You'd    like    to    know 
which    is    the    right    school 

TAYLOR  HALL.     WITH  LIBRARY  OF  10,000  VOLUMES  for   VOUT   boV. 

Advertisements  and  catalogues  don't  tell  you  ;  they  only  start  you 
toward  finding  out. 

Our  catalogue  will  give  you  the  usual  catalogue  information,  the  exter- 
nal facts  (not  very  important,  comparatively),  but  if  you  want,  in  addition 
to  these,  the  inside  facts,  the  facts  which  will  help  you  to  determine 
which  is  the  right  school  for  your  boy,  let  us  mail  you  the  little  book, 
called  **  The  Right  School  for  Your  Boy."  It  will  cost  you  nothing 
beyond  the  trouble  of  sending  us  your  address  and  asking  for  the  book. 

Racine  College   Grammar  School,  Racine,  Wis. 
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Sutnnier  ScJiools  and  Camps. 


Woodland  Farm 

Summer  Camp-School  for 
Boys  and  Young  Women 

Among:  those  who  will  sfive  talks  to 
the  students  are  John  Burrousfhs,  Henry- 
Van  Dyke,  Dr.  William  Hayes  Ward, 
Dr.  Hiram  Corson,  George  W.  Cable, 
Edwin  Markham,  Mrs.  Charles  Dud- 
ley Warner. 

Tent  life,  out-of-door  sports,  wholesome  train- 
ing in  natural  departments  of  study  ;  earnest 
teachers  devoted  to  the  vital  development  of 
students  ;  courses  in  gardening,  forestry,  nature- 
study,  clay  modeling,  and  camp  cooking  ;  ad- 
ditional courses  in  plain  sewing,  elementary 
dressmaking  and  millinery,  basketry,  and  home- 
cooking  for  yoang  women. 

The  school  has  2, 500  acres  of  forest  and  lakes  ; 
highest  point  in  eastern  Connecticut ;  healthy  ; 
three  hours  to  Boston  or  New  York. 

Term,  ten  weeks.     Address 

SIDNEY  LANIER,  Westchester,  Conn. 


Kew  Hampsbirb,  Plymonth. 

Camp  Wachusett,   ^"'^  ^|?Sti?'«sE88.  n.  h. 

Foarth  wason.  Boating,  canoeing,  flshlnK,  gwimmlng,  water 
sports.  Instruction  by  a  specialist  in  Natural  History.  Tutoring, 
if  desired.    Highest  references.    Send  for  circular  to  the 

Rev.  LoKiN  Wbbstkk,  Holdemess  School. 

VaLcaLtion  School 


Siimtner  Sclioola  and  Camps, 

New  Yokk,  Ithaca. 

The  Jones  Summer  School 

Twenty-second  SeHsion,  July  5— Sept.  21 .  Rapid  reviews  for  ad- 
mission to  Cornell  University  and  other  colleges,  and  for  condi- 
tioned students.    Address  ^         Geo.  W.  Jonks,  A.M. 

Vacation  School  at 

SAINT  JOHN'S 

MANLIVS,  N.  Y. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  the  school  isthecombinution  of  outdoor 
life  with  sufficient  study  and  routine  to  prevent  retrogre<i8inn. 
Attractive  military  camp  life.  Cavalry,  boating,  aquatic  sports 
and  athletics.  Lalce  Ontario  excursions  on  School  Ship  from  Nia- 
gara Falls  to  Thousand  Islands.     For  particulars,  address 

WM.  TEKUECK,  PreaJdent. 

PENN8TLVANIA,  Concordville. 
IV/TarklAnrnrk/l     CAMP    AND    SUMMKR   HOME    FOR    BOV8, 
iVia.piC  vv  OOU   under  supervision  of  collepe  men,  willopen 
June  10.    Boating,  fishing,  games,  etc    Tutoring  if  desired. 
Fall  term  opens  September  19. 

J.  Shoutlidge  (Tale),  A.M.,  PrinclpaL 

ALOHA  SELECT  CAMP  FOR.  GIR.LS 

Second  Season.  Lake  Morey,  Falrlce,  Vt. 

We  receive  a  number  of  B^rls  into  our  summer  home.  Substantial,  fur- 
nished house  for  headquarters;  al^o  hitard-flour  tents.  Healthful  location, 
fine  scenery.  Boating,  bathing,  tennis,  handicraft,  nature-study,  coaching, 
horsebacic  riding,  picnics,  etc.  Experienced  camp  councilors.  Girls' health 
and  welfare  our  first  care. 

Al»o  THE  ATiOIIA  HOME  FOR  GIRL8, 
Oct.  I— June  I,  at  Hanover,  N.  H..  a  beautiful,  healthful  college  town.    Fine 
intellectual,  social,  and  religious  influences. 

niKkeiit  reference*  Klvea  and  reqalred.  For  illustrated  \wok, 
address  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  L.  Gulick.  Hanover,  N.  H..  till  May  z;  later, 
FaJrlee.  Vt.    In  writing,  refer  to  this  periodical. 


3Illitary. 


The  Sooth's  Ideal  College-Preparatory  Home  School 

Georgia.  Nilit^Lry  Academy 

CoLLEGB  Park  (suburb of  Atlanta),  Ga. 
Your  son's  destiny  Is  fixed  as  he  passes  from  X3  to  18 
years  of  age.  The  paramount  question  with  every 
parent — What  teachers,  what  companions,  what  en- 
vironment will  fully  satisfv  the  peculiar  needs  of  my 
son  and  insure  his  fuUestdevelopment, social. moral, 
intellectual,  physical?  Correspondence  with  us  will 
aid  any  parent. 

In  this  academy  every  teacher  is  a  specialist, 
every  opportunity  is  affurded  every  boy,  the  full 
limit  of  attendance  is  reached  every  year.  Splendid 
eauipment,  perfect  health,  delfgntful  Southern 
winters  of  the  famous  Piedmont  region,  1,300  ft. 
above  sea  level.  About  80  boarding  pupils  live  with  president  and  faculty 
of  10.    Highest  moral  and  soclaltone.    Select  patronage  from  many 
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MA88ACHUSITTS,  Bllleiica. 

The  Mitchell  Military  Boys'  School. 

A  Thoroughly  Modern,  Military  Home  School  for  Boys,  seven  to 
sixteen  Inclusive.  Limited  to  forty.  $500  per  year.  Write  for 
illustrated  booklet,  containing  full  particulars.  Unruly  hoy» 
potitivtlv  not  admitted.  M.  C.  MlTCUKLL,  Principal. 


(1)  An  ideal  location  In  the  teiidenUal  part  of  ^TbeAcadflmlo 

City." 
(•)  An  escperienced,  carefollj  selected  Faculty. 
(8)  An  institution  which  makes  character  a  prime  reqaiilte  for  the 

admission  and  retention  of  its  pupils. 
<4)  An  abundant,  wholesome  diet;  athletics  encouraged  and  con* 

trolled. 
(ft)  A  busy  working  school  which  flU  ito  studsnCs  for  leading  plMM 

In  collegiate,  professional,  or  business  life. 
Addrtis  or  call  upon  for  ail  infonnatlOQ 

40SEPH  AUIBN  SHAW,  A.1L,  HeadaasUffw 


MISSOUBI,  Lexington. 

Wentworth  Military  Academy. 

Oldest  and  Largest  Military  School  in  the  Middle  Went.  Class 
"  A  "  by  recent  rating  of  War  Department.  One  of  16  In  United 
States.    Only  one  In  Missouri.    Send  for  Catalogue. 


Faribault 


Minnesota 


Requirements  guard  agralnst  admission  of  unfit 
companions  for  good  boys.  Admirable  Military 
Department  kept  subordinate  to  high  standards 
of  scholarship  and  moral  culture.  The  Govern- 
ment pa3rs  it  high  tribute  ;  colleges  find  it  one  of 
the  best  preparatory  schools.  Graduates  dtstin- 
enished  for  manliness  and  efficiency  in  after  life. 
Has  been  conspicuously  before  the  public  forty 
years.  Complete  and  wholly  reliable  information 
in  the  catalogue. 

All  Inquiries  receive  the  Rector's  personal  attcn> 
tion.   Address  lEff.  JAMES  DMin.a.a..aBiw. 


Rockland  Military  Academy.    £i"cS£:-^' 

TliU  school  derelnpf  tnftalrness.  buIMs 
character,  trains  tnind  and  tx^iy  *X  Uk 
formative  time  of  a  tMiy's  life  Military  i y»- 
:eni.  judicious  athletics,  preparaii  >u  fcr 
College.  West  Point.  AnnapoHs.  or  bow- 
ness.  51st  year,  i^aataier  C'aatp.  Otv« 
f  10.000.00  spent  in  Imptovaoeots  this  )-«*(. 
Our  five  books  free. 

Elmer  E.  Prkncr.  A.M..  Sopc 
Z3.I5  Seminary  Hill.  West  Lfbaaon.  N.  H. 
un  me  v^nnecucut  turer,  4  miles  from  Dartmouth  Colkye. 


New  York  Military  Academy 

CORNWALL-ON-HUDSON 
A  TECHNICAL  PREPARATOR.Y  SCHOOL 

Organized  and  equipped  for  the  special  work  of  preparing  boys  for  entrance  to  the  great  EnginccruK 
Schools,  and  for  business  life*  The  work  of  instrtsction  is  under  the  direction  of  a  large  and  able  nculty  at 
specialists*  The  equipment  of  the  school  includes  shops  for  wood  and  iron  work  and  forging,  mechanical 
drawing  rooms,  studio  for  free  hand  drawing,  chemical  and  physical  laboratories  equipped  for  lndivid«al  work, 
large  and  practical  geological  cabinets,  complete  surveying  outfiti,  etc*  The  school  maintains  two  departmcoli, 
one  for  boys  under  fourteen  years  of  age  and  one  for  boys  over  that  ace,  each  with  its  own  faculty  and  building 
The  military  department  is  under  the  charge  of  an  officer  of  the  U*  S*  Army*  Provisioa  b  made  for  czcrcac 
and  amusement  including  gymnasium,  beautiful  athletic  field,  tennis  courts,  etc* 

The  Academy  b  located  on  a  beautiful  estate  of  thirty  acres  in  the  Hudson  River  Highlands  near  West 
Point*    Cornwall  b  a  well-known  health  resort,  and  b  a  quiet  residence  village  free  from  all  evil  resorts* 

For  illustrated  catalogue,  apply  to  the  Superintendent 
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FsT  AUNTON  Mn  JT  ARY 
1             ACADEMY 

AN  IDEAL  HOME  SCHOOL  FOR  MANLY  BOYS 

^T^WO  HUNDRED  and  SEVENTY-FIVE  Boys  from 
^       forty  States  last  session*    Largest  Private  Academy 
in  the  South*    Boys  from  JO  to  XZ  years  old  prepared 
for  the  Universitjesy  Government  Academies^  or  Business. 

SoEteen  hundred  feet  above  sea-level;  pure^  dry^  bracing 
mountain  air  of  the  famous,  proverbially  healthful  and  beau- 
tiful valley  of  the  Shenandoah*    Pure  mineral  spring  waters^ 
1                   High  moral  tone*    Parental  discipline*    Military  traming  de- 
1                  velops  obedience,  health,  manly  carriage*    I^e,  shady  lawns, 
1                  expensively  equipped  gymnasium,  swimming  pool  and  ath- 
letic park*    All  manly  sports  encouraged*    Daily  drills  and 
exercises  in  OPEN  AIR*    Boys  from  homes  of  culture  and 
refinement  only  desired.    Personal,  individual  instruction  by 
our  TUTORIAL  SYSTEM*   Standards  and  traditions  high. 
ACADEMY  FORTY-SDC  YEARS  OLD.    New  $50^)00 
Barracks,  full   equipment,   absolutely   fire-proof.    Charges, 
1                 $360.    Handsome  catalogue  free.    Address 

1    CAPTAIN  W.  H.    KABLE,    A.M.,   Principal, 
STAUNTON,  VA. 

Mount  Pleasant 
Academy 

Ossining-on-Hudson,  New  York 

A  preparatory  school  with  mili- 
tary training  ;  has  maintained,  for 
nearly  a  century,  an  honorable 
record  for  thorough  and  conscien- 
tious work.  A  competent  leaching 
slaflf  and  fine  equipment,  coupled 
with  military  training,  athletics, 
and  genuine  home  life,  offer  stu- 
dents of  Mount  Pleasant  excep- 
tional preparation  for  college  or 
business.  None  but  boys  of  char- 
acter are  wanted  at  this  school.  To 
such,  a  genuine  school  home  is 
offered. 

Refers  to  its  patrons. 

93rd  year  begins  September  27. 

ALSO 

Mount  Pleasant  Hall 

Mr.  Brusie's  school  for  young  boys,  has 
its  own  organization  and  teaching  force, 
but  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Academy. 
It  is  an  ideal  school  and  home  for  boys 
under  thirteen. 

For  information  address 
CNARLES  FREDERICK  B R U S 1 E,  A.II., Priadpal. 

THIS  SCHOOL 

10  a  Lome  for  tbe  development  o( 
tke  letter  VmA  oi  \>oya  C  Tke  in- 
fltruction  is  tborougk,  tke  life  sane, 
tke  equipment  moJem — tkat  is  'wky 
its    influence    makes    tor  mankood 
CRiverview  is  looking  keyond  tke 
college     entrance     examinations 
C  Seventy-one  years  of  consecutive 
management  kave   given  tke  sckool 
an  exceptional  kno^edge  of  Boys 
CMiKtary  discipline    is   under  an 
officer  detailed  ky  tke  Secretary  of 
War  C  Tkese  arc  a  few  of  tke 
tkings  tkat  make  tkis  sckool  a  posi- 
tive influence  for  a  ketter  mankood. 

RIVERVIEW     ACADEMY 
POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

JOSEPH  B.  BISBEE,  A.M. 
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HOWARD  SEMINARY 

Pot  airls  and  Young  Ladies.      West  Bridgcwater,  Mass. 

In  a  healthv  and  beautiful  location. 25  miles  from  Boston. 
Home  building  remodeled  in  Summer  of  1906  at  a  large 
expense.     Academic,  College  Preparatory  and  Special 
Courses.    Two  years*  course  for  High  School  graduates. 
Art  and  music  studios.    Students  from  14  SUtes.    For 
catalogue,  address 

Miss  SARAH  E.  LAVGHTON.  A.M..  Principal 

Massachusetts,  Worcester,  University  Section. 

Miss  Kimball's  School  for  Girls. 

2l8t  year.  Colleice  Preparatory.    General  and  Special  courses. 
Scholarships  for  bent  college  preparatory  work.    Gymnasium, 
field  sports,  etc.    Permantnt  home  for  girls  If  needed.    Illus- 
trated booklet  free. 

SLassachusetts,  Natlck. 

Walnut  Hill  School 

A  collese  preparatory   school    for  girls.     Seventeen   miles 
from  Bostbn. 

31198  Coxa  XT  and  Miss  Big  blow,  Principals. 

Missouri,  St.  Louis,  4296  Waxhinglon  Boulevard. 

HoSmer  Hall.     Day  and  Boarding  School  forCirli. 

Certificate  to  best  colleges.    Twenty-third  year  opens  Sept., 
1906.    ForcatalogupR,  address        Miss  M.  H.  Mathkws.  Prin. 

Mount  Ida  School  6miie.fromBo»o.. 

For  Girls.               Home-school.     Four  connected  buildings. 

The  phenomenal  growth  of  last  year  compelled  the  erection  ol 
a  new  building.    This  handsome  structure  is  now  complete,  and 
we  are  now  assigning  rooms  for  next  year.     An  early  application 
necessary.    Preparation  for  Radcliffe.     Illustrated  catalog  tells 
all  about  us.                     George  F.  Jewett,  A.B.  (Harvard). 

Address  84  Summit  Street.                NcWtOIl^  MaSS. 

Europe. 

The   Thompson-Baldasseroni  School 
of  Travel  for  Girls 

Spends  whole  school  year  abroad,  combining  travel  with  study. 
Usual  courses  and  rates.  Girls  sail  with  Principal,  October  3d. 
Mrs.  Walter  W.  Scott,  Sec'y,  Central  Ave.,  Dover,  N.  H. 

1 V  I    nALtLt       SCHOOL  for.  girls 

Attractively  located.    Offers  college  preparatory  and  finishing 
courses  with   special  advantages  for  post-eraduate  work.     Cer- 
tificate admits  to  Wcllesley,   Smith,   Mt.   Holvoke,  Vassar.     A 
refined,  attractive  home  for  a  limited  number  of  pupils.    Boatmg, 
basket-ball  and  other  out-door  sports. 

Miss  Sarah  B.  Macdonald,  A.B.,  }  t>,;„„:«.u 
Miss  Jane  Corwin  Finn,  A.B.,       f  I'rmcipals. 

Bridgeton,  N.  J.  (near  Philadelphia). 

Miss  Hairs 
School 

In  the  Berkshire  Hills 

On  a  handsome  estate  1,000  feet  above  sea  level. 
Girls  are  given  an  outdoor  life,  a  college  prepara- 
tory or  a  general  education  by  a  carefully  chosen 
faculty.     A  special  department  for  little  girls. 
For  catalogue,  address 

Miss  MIRA  H.  HALL.  Principal, 
PittsficM,  Massachusetts 

School 

Girls 

ENGLEWOOD.  NEW  JERSEY 

College  Preparatory  and  Special  Courses.    Limited 
number  of  pupils  insures  individual  care.   Located 
on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  River,  only  14  miles 
from   New    York   City,  in   a   region  famous    for 
healthfulness  and  beauty  of  scenery.    Certificates 
accepted  by  Vassar,  Smith,  Wellesley  and  Wells. 
Carefully  planned  courses  for  those  not  desiring  to 
enter  college.    Five  Buildings.    Spacious  grounds 
for  outdoor  games.    Gymnasium. 

Miss  CretflktOD  aii4  Miss  Famr.  Prlnd»als 

Quincy  Mansion  School 

FOR  GIRLS 

IXr^ll  A  efr^fi     C^ffilfi^mr     1^s%ee 

w^^^w^w^^^ww^^ww^^w^w^www.^^^www^w^<*«UVVV. 

Beautifully  located  six  miles  from  Boston,  in  one 
of  the  most  nealthful  suburbs.     Fine  estate  of  eight 
acres.   Ample  grounds  for  outdoor  recreation.   Artificial 
lake  for  boating  and  skating.  Two  new  buildings.  Large 
library.    Gymnasium.    Regular  and  graduate  courses  of 
study.     Aayantages    in    Art,   Music    and    Languages. 
College  preparation    and   certificate.     Large  corps  of 
experienced  teachers.    For  particulars  address 

HORACE  M.  WILLARD.  A.M..  Sc.D..  Principal. 

France,  Paris. 

Cours  Dwight. 

Five  months'  residence  and  study  In  Paris;   three  months' 
travel.    Highest  references.    Address 
Miss  L.  L.  OoLEMAN.  Dwight  House.  Englewood,  N'.  J. 
Mile.  Marie  Jeannkret. 3 Boulevard  Delessert,  Paris.  France. 

New  Jersey,  Newark  (15  minutes  from  New  York). 

Tlie  Newark  Seminary  JSTp^.Tr^/and^Sli^/'al 

courses.    Exceptional  advantages  In  Music  and  Art.  Certificate 

Hassachusxtts,  Springfield. 

The  MacDuffie  School  for  Girls. 

The  marked  feature  of  ibis  school  is  Its  Individual  care  of  pu- 
pils, physically  and  intellectually.  College  certificate  privlleites. 
Jllosmted catalogue.    Principals:  John  MacDuffib.  Ph.D., 
and  Mrs.  John  MacDufpib,  a.B. 

a< 

F 

Imlts  to  leading  colleges.    For  catalogue,  address 

ANNA  Frances  Whitmore,  Principal. 

New  Jersey,  Summit  (Suburban  to  New  York). 

went  Place  School  for  Girls. 

Mrs,    Sarah    Woodman    Paui^    Principal.     Hamilto 
rRiGHT  Mabie.  LL.D.,  President  Board  of  Directors. 

N 
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HiGHCLiFFE  HALL         ""•^rr,^rc"...rr/Hr'" 

400  feet  above  the  HUDSON. 

View  M«ffnlflcent.    SanlUry  Conditions  Perfect. 

A  SCHOOL  FOR  QIRLS 

a8  minutes  from  Grand  Central  SUtlon,  New  Voric  City. 

16  Instructors—Number  of  Pupils  limited  to  Sixty.    Reopens,  Oct.  4,  1906. 

Address.-Mrs.  Merrill.  Highcliffe  Hall.  Park  Hiil-on-Hudson,  Vonkers.  N.  V. 
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Rhode  Island,  Providence.  Box  A. 

Moses  Brown  School.  l,L",T"?o^r'SS'.2^Sr'";?ii 

thorough  training.  Upper  School.  College  Preparatory.  Lower 
School  for  younger  boys.  Exteneii  ve  grounds  (25  acres).  Phys- 
ical training.    For  Catalogue,  address 

Seth  K.  aiKFORD,  Ph.D.,  Principal. 

VERMONT  ACADEMY 

Nine  modem  buildings  and  excellent  equipment.  New 
laboratories,  gjrmnaslum.  athletic  field,  depurate  dor- 
mitories for  boys  and  girls.  School  life  is  unusually 
earnest  and  attractive.  (College  preparatory,  scientific, 
music,  and  art  courses.    Terms  moderate. 

JOHH  L  ALGER,  A.M.,  Principal,  Sutons  BlTer,  Yl 

New  York,  New  York  City,  308  &  310  West  d9th  Street. 

The  New  York  Normal  School  of  Phys- 
;^^i  rr  j---,**4.;-kri  *^^^*^*^*6**®®y"***'"***™*  -^.two 

ICcli  CaUCaLlOn  years' course  of  instruction  designed 
to  give  a  thorough  preparation  for  men  and  women  desiring  to 
become  teachers  of  physical  training.  Teaching  scholarship 
awarded  to  second-vear  piiptl.    For  circulars,  address 

WAT80N  L.  Savagk.  A.M.,  M.D.,  President. 

Conservatory 

'?SSl~       OF  MUSIC     ^V:7u"lV 

BOSTON,  MASS.     GEORGE  W.  CHADWICK,  Director. 

The  Leading  Conservatory  in  America.  ComposlHoii.  Vocal,  and 
In^trumenul  Music  under  the  best  masters  in  class  or  private  lessons. 
For  particulars  and  Year  Book 

address  KALPll  L.  FLANDERS,  Manager. 
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Mean  Icademy  of  Dramatic  Irts 

and  Empire  Theatre  Dramatic  School 

FRANKLIN  H.  SARGENT,  Prmideat 

A  practical  training-school  for  the  stage,  con- 
nected with  Mr.  Charles  Frohman's  Empire  Theatre 
and  Companies.  Summer  Class.  For  catalogue 
and  information,  apply  to  the  Secretary,  Room  146, 
Carnegie  Hall,  New  York  City. 


WHAT  SCHOOL  7 


We  have  the  fkcts 
about  every  school 
everywhere.    Ab- 

•olntaly  reliable   Information  and  catalogues  firee. 

We  ean  help  you. 

NATIONAL  SCHOOL  AGENCY,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Unclassified. 


[,  GERMAN 
or  ITALUN 

«ak  it,  to  underatand  it, 
it,  to  write  it,  there  is 
)  best  way. 

You  must  hear  it 
spoken  correctly,  over 
1  over,  tin  your  ear 
[)WS  it. 

Ifou  must  see  it 
nted  correctly  till  your 
i  knows  it. 

iTou  must  talk  it  and 
Iteit. 

\II  this  can  be  done 
...^t  by  the 


LANGUAGE-PHONE 
METHOD 


Tub     Rosenthal's  Practical  Linguistry 

With  this  method  you  buy  a  professor  outright.  You  own 
him.  He  spealcs  as  you  choose,  slowly  or  qulcldy ;  when  you 
choose,  night  or  day ;  for  a  few  minutes  or  hours  at  a  time. 

Any  one  can  learn  a  foreign  language  who  hears  it  spoken 
often  enough ;  and  by  this  method  you  can  hear  It  as  often 
as  you  like. 

The  method  has  been  recommended  by  well-known  mem- 
bers of  the  faculties  of  the  following  universities  and  col- 
leges :  Tale.  Gelvmblfu  OlileMo,  Brown.  PennsylTaala, 
~Vlnoetoa,  Coraell,    Brraevse,  Mf  "  " 


Bostoa,  Prinoetoa,  Coraell, 


rraevse,  Minnesota,  Johns 


Hopkins,  TiKlnIa,   Colorado,    lUehlsran,  FordhanM  Man- 
hattan,  De  La  SaUe,  St.  Joseph's,  St.  Franels  Xavier. 

If^e  simpty  ask  you  to  investigate  this  marvetUms  system.  Send 
for  booklet,  explanatory  literature,  and  facsimile  Utters  from  men 
■who  know,  tohich  will  tell  y«H  ^  the  great  merit  qf  our  system,  also 
special  offer. 

THE   LANaUAQB-PHONB   METHOD 

836  Metropolis  Bldg.,  Broadway  and  z6th  St.,  N.  T. 


WHAT    SCHOOL? 

WE  CAN  HELP  TOU  DECIDE 

Catalogues  and  reliable  information  concerning  all  schools 
and  colleges  fumlsbed  without  charge.  State  Itind  of  Mshool. 
AMERICAN  SCHOOL  *  COLLEGE  AGENCY 
lO««  Tribune  Building;     -     Chleaso,  Illlnoia 


T^5  PRATT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Recommends  teachers  to  colleges,  8chonl.<i.  and  fiiitilllos. 
Advises  parents  about  schools.  VVm.  O.  Pratt.  Mncrr. 


Chicago  Musical  Collogo 


Peandod  1««7 


Dr.  P.  Ztogfold,  Prea. 


COLLEGE  BUILDING,  202  Michigan  Boul.  Chicago.  III. 

(Fsoing  the  Lake  Front  Park) 

ALL  BRANCHES  OF  MUSIC 

SCHOOL  OF  ACTING-OPERA-SCHOOL  OF  EXPRESSION 
MODERN  LANGUAGES 

Forty  years  of  artistic  achlereaeiit  mdcr  the  parsooal  dlrscHoa  of 
its  FoBoder  aad  Prcsideot  Dr.  P.  Zleffcld  has  nsde  tbc  Colicce  oae  of 
the  vigorous  edocatlonal  forces  of  Aaerica.  Offers  facilities  aosar^ 
passed  la  Anerlca  or  Enrope. 

"  Holds  the  same  prominent  position  in  Mnsic  as  the  Univer- 
s{t7.  the  Art  Institute,  the  AcodemT  of  Science,  and  the  Field 
Museum  in  their  reraeotive  departments  of  edneatlonal  labor." 

Gtoorge  P.  Upton— Author  and  dean  of  Musical  Critics. 
Investigation  will  demonstrate  the  superiority  of  this  Institution 

4l8t  SEASON   BEGINS  SEPTEMBER   lO 

Summer  Session  Juns  25  to  July  28th 

Cataloffue  giving  fall  information  mailed  free  upon  application. 

^7*N0TE— Applications  for  the  46  free  and  150  Dartial  Scholar 

ships  will  be  nooopted  until  Sept.  1 
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PEIRCE 


Peirce's  for  Post-graduate  Work 

It  used  to  be  thought  that  a  college  course  completed 
%  man's  education.     Many  farseeing  young  men  now 
Q^HQQI        supplement  their    college    with    a    special   commercial 
jg  training.     This  combination  is  irresistible. 

J  This  year  almost  every  leading  college  and  preparatory  school  in  the  country  is  represented 

S  among  our  i,8oo  students.  Whether  you  are  a  college  graduate  or  not,  you  will  want  to 
S  know  more  about  the  Peirce  School.  Send  for  our  4 2d  Year  Book  and  special  booklet 
#      for  College  or  Preparatory  School  students.      Address  the  manager, 

I         PEIRCE  SCHOOL,  Record  Building,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


HOME  STUDY 
COURSES 


O' 


UR  School  affords 
the  home  student 
an  opportunity  to  pur- 
sae  a  Complete  High 
School  Course  under 
professors  In  leadinfr 
American  colleges  and 
universities.  The 
Courses  in  English  are 
given  by  Prof.  Oenung, 
of  Amherst;  History, 
by  Prof  .Wells,  of  Yale ; 
Latin,  by  Prof.  Hark- 
ness,  of  Brown  ;  Greek, 
by  Prof.  Chase,  of  Har- 
vard. An  eminent 
specialist  is  at  the  head 
of  every  department. 

Students  may  regis- 
ter at  any  time  and 
may  take  up  complete 
courses  or  pursue  spe- 
cial branches.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  students  preparing  for  col- 
lege. We  also  offer  instruction  in  Commercial 
and  Normal  Branches. 

Every  reader  of  the  Review  of  Revtews  who 
is  interested  in  home  study  and  correspondence 
teaching  is  invited  to  send  for  a  free  copy  of  our 
eighty-page  catalogue  and  full  information  in 
regard  to  our  home  study  courses. 

The  Home  Correspondence  School 

Dept.  25  Springfield.  Mass. 


JOHN  F.  GKNUNG,  A.m..  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  English. 


courses:  Law.  Neraal,  SteMfrtfby, 
LIteratare  aod  JraniallsB,  Peaasosliii 


OVERNHENT 

POSITIONS 

39,427 

APPOIITMEITS 

were  made  to  Civil  Service 
places  during  the  past  vear. 
chMcct  for  spfeiatacit  Ifeis 
o  influence  of  any  kind  re^ 
Only  a  common  school 
on  is  necessary.  These  are 
It  positions  for  fmmg  pMfle. 
years  we  hare  made  aspe- 
f  training  people  ^■■ilfor 
laminations,  and  so  snccesa- 
re  we  been  that  tfcsstisii 
ve  hav^  instructed  are  now 
Sovernment  Ser\ice  atsal- 
)m  1840  to  11.400  per  year, 
ivil  Service  announcements 
letters  from  about  600 per- 
o  state  that  they  owe  toeir 
s  to  oar  CMrst  sf  tratataf .  Do 
empt  any  Government  ex- 
on  without  seeing  our  Civil 
announcement  containinc 
ilaries  paid,  places  for  hold- 
examinations,  and  questions 
r  used  by  the  Civil  Service 
ision. 

Iso  have  the  following  de> 
panments    which     give   excellent 


Beofckscpliw 

imif  sni  Letter  Wi 

tare,  Horticaitare,  Oalrylag  tad  Aalaul  ladastry. 


•ni  i^etter  Writiaf .  Africal. 


The  Law  Department  is  in  charge  of  Hon.  Chas,  A. 
Ray.  ex-Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana. 

Write  at  once  for  one  of  our  catalogues.  It  will  be 
sent  free. 

COLUMBIAN  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE 
Washington.  D.  C. 
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A   PIONEER'S  AMBITION   AND  A   WORLD- 
BENEFACTION. 

BY  J.   HOPKINS. 
PART  I.— THE  UNCONQUERABLE  INVENTOR. 

We  are  bom  to  do  beneflts.— Shakbspeahe,  "Tlmon  of  Athens." 

THE   year   1827   was  a  memorable  one  for  tiersmen   who  repelled   the   Mexican  invaders. 

Texas.     In  it  she  stamped  out  her  worst  Borden  had,  in  addition,  uncommon  qualities, — 

hindrance  to  progress,  and  welcomed  as  a  citi-  the  height  of  Yankee  inventiveness,  backed  up 

zen  a  young  pioneer    whose    ambition    it   was  by    the    bulldog   detennination    shown    in   his 

to  become  one  of  the  world's  great  benefactors,  rugged  features  and  his  strict  religion  ;  and  all 

In  this  year  tlie  United  States  authorities  this  patient   ingenuity  was  constantly  ex- 

finally  drove  from  Galv<            -     .       -  ....  ^^^^^^  ^^  yxis  ambition  to 

of  pirates  who,  under  litarian,  a  benefactor,  a 

rascal    Jean    Lafitte,    h  er  to  unborn  generations 

their    pestiferous    rend  le   blessing  incalculable 

in    that    sheltering    ha  ilue. 

Freeil    from  their  reigi  To  the  young  surveyor, 

terror,  Oalveston  was  tl:  ten  half  starved  on    his 

ready  for  the  good  go  Duely  journeys  over  the 

ernment  which  brought  desolate    plains  of    the 

her  to  her  present  proud  new  Southwest,  had  oc- 

position    as    tlie    third  cur  red    the  pressing 

largest  exporting  port  need    of   some    whole- 

of  the  United  States.  some    food     which 

Prominent   among  could     be    preserved 

the    early    promoters  in  compact  and  port- 

of  this  city  by  the  sea  able  form. 

was   the    young    man  Crude  but  intense- 

whose    coming  hither  ly  practical   experi- 

has  been    mentioned  ments   showed    the 

as  a  second  blessing  of  value  of  a  7)ieat  hiscuit, 

the  year  1S27.     He  was  — the  essential  juice  of 

a  surveyor;    and  th  beef    combined    with 

honesty   and   resourcefi  read, 
ness     developed    with 

,  .          ,           *!,     ^     •*!   /     1  ^QEDY   OF    THE    "MEAT 

him    bv    the    faithful  „ 

,              "      i"     1     *•          •       T  BISCUIT. 

charge   of  duties  in  In( 

Kentucky,  and  Mississij:  [?lers     over     the     wild 

brought  him  to  high  ofl  Mexico  reported  the  ex- 

tions  in  the  State.    For  ivell -preserved  and  satis- 

in  thpstruggle  which  drov^  ^fuu  .w^-.m-  xj^mi^  ikjkjki. 

can^ile,  put  Santa  Anna  to  rout  at           oatt^  borden,  the  Borden  embarked  his  entire  capi- 

the  victory  of  San  Jacinto,  and  es-            unconquerable  talin  its  m'anufacture,  seeintjasteady 

tablisbed  the  Republic  of  Texas,  Pres-  '                customer  at  hand  in  Uncle  Sam,  to 

ident  Houston  appointed  him  the  first  collector  whose  soldiers  on  their  scattered  posts  it  would 

of  the  port  of  Galveston.     He  surveyed  and  laid  have  been  a  tremendous  convenience  and  succor, 

out  that  city,  which  obtained  its  first  charter  in  The  "meat  biscuit"  took  the  highest  award — 

18.^9.      He  was  a  native  of  New   York   State,  the  Great  Council  Medal — at  the  first  world's  ex- 

bom  in  1801,  and  his  name  was  Gail  Borden.  hibition.at  London,  in  1851.   Nextyear  itsinvent- 

**  Honesty  and    resourcefulness  "   were    com-  or  was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Lon- 

men  qualities  among  the  bold  and  hardy  fron-  don  Society  of  Arts.    The  prospect  looked  bright. 
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In  this  venture,  however,  commercial  success 
was  denied  the  pioneer.  His  biscuit  appeared 
too  early  to  be  introduced  as  an  article  of  gen- 
eral consumption.  Beaten,  but  not  discouraged, 
he  returned,  in  1853,  to  his  native  New  York. 

THE    MYSTERIOUS    MILK. 

Arrived  at  home,  the  inventor  concentrated 
his  energies  on  his  attempts  to  condense  milk, 
begun  some  four  years  previous. 

At  this  his  friends  laughed.  They  said  it 
was  impossible  to  preserve  fresh  in  a  can  the 
most  mysteriously  unstable  of  drinks,  which  is 
soured  by  a  thunder-storm,  cuiules  with  a  drop 
of  rennet,  which  may  become  bitter,  soapy,  slimy, 
blue,  worthless  in  any  one  of  a  dozen  ways 
in  spite  of  all  precautions.  Eminent  scientists 
talked  about  the  impossibility  of  preserving  the 
butter- fat  in  its  natural  condition.  Anyhow, 
why  work  on  a  drink  instead  of  on  some  solid 
beneficial  food  ? 

Why  did  Borden,  in  face  of  all  this  ridicule, 
continue  to  peg  away  at  his  costly  experiments  ? 
Is  it  possible  he  foresaw,  with  that  gift  of  proph- 
ecy possessed  by  the  world's  great  who  are  born 
ahead  of  their  time,  such  a  scientific  verdict  as 
that  of  the  exhaustive  government^  tests,  pub- 
lished half  a  century  later  in  the  now  famous 
*'  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  74  "  ? 

"The  value  of  milk  for  nourishment  is  not  as  well 
understood  as  it  should  be.  Many  people  think  of  it  as 
a  beverage  rather  than  as  a  food." 

''Milk  ranks  among  the  most  digestible  of  the  an- 
imal foods." 


OAIL  BORDEN'S  BIRTHPLACE,   AT  NORWICH,  N.  Y. 


''Life  can  be  supported  for  a  long  period  on  milk 
alone." 

"Milk  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  luxury,  but  as  an 
economical  article  of  diet." 

"Milk  can  act  as  a  carrier  of  infection,  and  it  i^ 
therefore  of  the  greatest  importance  that  especial  care 
be  taken  in  the  dairy  to  insure  the  cleanliness  of  milk.'' 

Did  he  know  he  could  find  a  way  ?     Haii  he 
already  grimly  determined  to  imbue  his  fellow- 
workers  with  a  sacred  obligation  to  use  only 
milk  scrupulously  insp< 
handle  it  only  with  u 
cleanliness  ? 

PROM    AFRICA 

Perhaps  he  actually  \ 
not  have  been  surprised 
Ainslees  Magazine^  year 
ord  of  the  brand  of  m 
neer  patriotism  he  had 

The  explorer  and  the  ] 
agents  of  condensed  milk, 
ture,  and  when  the  missic 
one  thing  his  household  ex 

no  wilderness  where  a  discarded  milk-tin  does  not  glit- 
ter in  the  sun.  It  has  blazed  the  way  across  Africa :  it 
has  been  very  near  to  the  Pole,  for  Lieutenant  Peary 
relates  that  eighteen  years  after  the  Greely  expedition 
cached  canned  rations  in  the  frozen  north  be  found  the 
condensed  milk  as  sweet  and  wholesome  as  ever.  In 
the  fastnesses  of  northern  Luzon,  where  an  American 
face  had  never  been  seen,  General  Young's  soldiei> 
found  tins  of  condensed  milk  with  the  brand  of  the 
Eagle. 

Or  could  he  have  felt  the  industrial  mairhi- 
tude  of  the  idea  stirring  witliin  him  ?  ( 'ouKi  lie 
have  imagined  that  witliin 
•  fifty  years  some  haif-htih-.: 
jtounds  t)f  milk  wuuM  It* 
condensed  annually  in  tl.e 
United  States  alone,  an'l 
that  the  firm  of  highest 
repute,  and  of  greatest  «Ma 
put  (using  the  milk  of  ov»r 
one  hundred  thousand  c«»w> 
every  year),  would  he  lii:^ 
own  creation,  at  this  vi^ry 
day  bearing  his  name,  ai^i 
conducted  by  liis  old  ai^s- 
ciates  —  whose  announcv 
ment,  in  the  light  of  laiesi 
knowledge,  is  this  : 

The  most  important  au4 
economical  article  of  fwrf  i? 
milk. 

The  most  important  qaev 
tion  is  its  purity. 

From  infancy  to  old  jwv. 
civilized  man  is  never  iml^ 
pendent  of  milk  as  a  food. 
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RAPID  TRANSIT  IN  THE  OLD  SOUTHWEST.— ONE  OP  THE  HISTORIC  " PRAIRIE  SCHOONERS"   USED  IN  BORDEN'S  TIME. 

(During  tedious  journeys  in  such  conveyances  he  learned  the  need  of  a  i)ortable  preserved  food.) 


CLEANLINESS    AND    AIR-EXCLUSION. 

Propliet  or  not,  Gail  Borden  kept  on  experi- 
menting. Cleanliness  was  one  of  the  two  essen- 
tials in  which  previous  would-be  inventors  had 
fallen  short.  Milk  infected  at  the  dairy  will  never 
keep  in  a  can  !  The  other  neglected  precaution 
was  the  exclusion  of  air  from  the  milk  during 
the  heating.  Of  course,  most  of  the  84  per  cent, 
or  so  of  the  water  must  be  evaporated  from  the 
milk.  But  the  atmosphere,  coming  in  contact 
with  the  heated  liquid,  spoiled  the  flavor,  and 
also  started  fermentation. 

Borden,  first  of  all  the  world,  saw  these  two 
essentials  clearly.  He  had  the  hard  sense  to 
get  his  milk  from  healthy  cows  only,  and  to 
keep  it  clean  from  the  cow  to  the  can.  And 
wdth  high  ingenuity,  he  at  length  perfected  the 
*'  vacuum  method,"  which  others  had  tried  in  a 
halfhearted  and  imperfect  way,  but  abandoned. 
By  this  plan,  as  now  used,  the  milk  is  placed  in 
an  egg-shaped  vessel  from  which  the  air  has 
])een  exhausted,  and  is  heated  inside  by  a 
steam-coil,  outside  by  a  steam-jacket.  Tlius,  it 
is  reduced  in  volume  at  a  low  lieat  without  dis- 
coloration or  loss  of  flavor,  and  without  contam- 
ination from  the  air,  losing  about  three-fourths 
of  its  Vjulk  by  means  of  the  water  carried  off 
by  the  vacuum,  and  finally  retaining  in  its  con- 
densed form  its  natural  taste  and  character. 


But  at  first  the  milk  wouldn't  behave  in  the 
vacuum  pan.  It  glued  itself  to  the  sides,  it 
foamed  up  into  the  lessened  pressure,  it  acted 
so  that  an  experienced  "sugar-boiler,"  whose  as- 
sistance was  asked  for,  pronounced  the  process 
impossible  and  the  experimenter  "a  fool  !  " 

THREE  YEARS  OF  CONTEMPT  FROM  THE  PATENT 
OFFICE. 

Borden  was  the  one  man  out  of  a  million,  how- 
ever, who  doesn't  know  when  he's  licked.  His 
dogged  resource  solved  the  problem,  and  in  May, 
1853,  he  enthusiastically  applied  for  a  patent  on 
his  process  of  "  milk-evaporation  in  vacuoy 

His  application  was  refused, — among  many 
other  reasons,  because  it  ''  lacked  the  essential 
requisites  of  novelty  and  usefulness  I  " 

For  three  years  the  inventor  lost  money  and 
strength  without  avail.  He  forced  an  examina- 
tion which  proved  specifically  the  novelty  and 
originality  of  his  claim.  But  the  commissioners 
still  insisted  that  there  was  no  usefulness  in  it. 
At  the  second  or  third  rejection,  Acting  Com- 
missioner Shugart  wrote  :  ''  You  attach  great 
importance  to  working  entirely  in  vacm^  This 
office  does  not  have  any  faith  in  such  an  allega- 
tion." And  three  years  after  his  first  applica- 
tion. May  10,  1856,  Commissoner  Mason  wrote  : 
*'  If  it  were  really  a  discovery,  Borden  would  be 
entitled  to  the  patent  he  asks.     But  I  see  nothing 
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from  which  I  can  conclude  that  this  exclusion  of  the 
air  is  important.  .  .  .  Therefore,  the  patent  can- 
not be  granted.  ..." 

"  NOTHING    BUT    POVERTY  AND    DISCOURAGEMENT." 

Now  Borden  was  desperate.  ''Sometimes  I 
cannot  sleep  at  night,"  he  tohl  a  friend.  A 
quaint  thirty-six  year-old  •'  History  of  the  Pat- 
ent"  describes  him  as  *' exhausted  in  strengtli 
and  funds,  and,  in  sliort,  liaving  nothing  but 
poverty  and  discouragement,  sustained  only  by 
enthusiasm,  and  liope,  and  the  grace  of  God." 

The  expense  during  years  of  repulses  and 
months  of  costly  lal)oratury  experiments  drove 
him  to  extremes.  To  get  funds,  he  did  all  an 
honest  man  could,  even  to  the  mortgaging  of  a 
portion  of  his  prospects.  Finally,  he  engineered 
tliorough  chemical  tests,  and  produced  affidavits 
from  several  eminent  scientific  and  practical  men. 

Before  such  evidence  even  a  Patent  Office  com- 
missioner could  not  stand,  and  on  August  19, 
1856,  he  triumpliantly  received  Patent  No.  15,- 
553,  for  "  Producing  Concentrated  Sweet  Milk 
by  Evaporation  in  Vacuo.'' 

GREAT  BRITAIN  CONCEDES  THE  CREDIT.  . 

Rival  claims  are  usually  plenty  for  such  an 
honor.  For  instance,  the  London  Saturday 
Review  put  forth  some  English  army  officers  as 
victims  of  a  patent- robbery  by  Borden  !  The 
priority  of  Borden's  work  was  plain,  but  this 
was  in  the  happily  forgotten  perioti  when  Eng- 
land refused  to  recognize  as  good  anytliing  com- 
ing from  the  United  States.  Here  is,  for  final 
authority,  an  extract  from  the  EncyclopaBdia 
Britannica's  article  on  condensed  milk  : 

The  credit  of  originating  the  industry  is  due  to  Mr. 
Gail  Borden,  of  White  Plains,  N.  Y.    In  1851  he  intro- 


BUILDINO  THE  MODERN  GALVESTON  SEA  WALL. 

(The  first  enKlneering  work  here  was  done  hy  Gail  Borden, 
who  laid  out  the  city  for  its  charter  of  1839.) 


dueed  his  plain  condensed  milk,  which  is  simply  milk 
from  which  between  three-fourths  and  four-fifths  of 
the  water  has  been  removed,  and  in  1861  be  rendered 
important  services  to  the  army  in  the  field  by  supply- 
ing a  preserved  milk  which  was  in  effect  milk  similarly 
concentrated  with  a  proportion  of  sugar  added  and  her- 
metically sealed  in  tin  cans. 

These  "important  services"  to  the  Union, 
indeed,  marked  tlie  turn  of  the  tide  in  Bi»rien"g 
fortunes.  His  manufacturing  prospects  were  &t 
a  dangerously  low  ebb  when  the  war  broke  oul 
Four  years  before,  his  original  financiers  had 
lost  their  nerve,  backed  out,  and  left  the  inventor 
to  be  sued  for  the  firm's  bills.  He  tliereuj>on  eet 
his  teeth  all  the  tighter,  and  secured  another 
partner.  But  few  orders  came  in  to  the  enlarged 
plant  at  Wassaic,  X.  Y.  ;  the  product  was  rev- 
olutionary, its  vital  importance  not  un<ierstLK>d. 
So  the  official  recognition  of  its  merits  by  the 
United  States  commissariat  was  more  than  wel- 
come at  this  juncture.  The  news  spread  far  and 
near  that  here  was  a  wonderful  invention  of  the 
greatest  practical  value  to  all  mankind. 

In  all  the  important  campaigns  since  our  Civil 
War,  too.  Eagle  Brand  milk  has  figured  as  the 
soldiers'  friend, — in  our  Spanish  War,  the  South 
African  war,  the  Japanese- Russian  conflict.  And 
nowadays,  no  United  States  army  supply  tram 
is  complete  without  its  quota  of  this  condense-i 
milk  or  evaporated  cream. 

*•  CARRIED    HIS    LETTER    OF    CREDIT    IX    HIS    FACE.* 

Nearly  thirty  years  after  Borden's  death.  tli*» 
heads  of  the  company  were  greatly  move«l  M 
the  receipt  of  this  letter  from  an  unknown  cor- 
respondent,—  an  affecting  tribute  to  sterling 
worth  and  honesty  : 

Oail  Borden  Condeiised  MUh  Company, 

Gentlemen  :  Being  quite  an  old  man  and  just  now 
in  a  reminiscent  mood,  I  propose  to  record  an  incident 
connected  with  the  origin  of  your  business  which  may 
not  be  without  interest  to  some,  at  least,  of  your  com- 
pany. 

Many  years  ago,  in  Troy,  X.  Y.,  1  started  to  con- 
struct turbine  water-wheels  with  very  little  capital,  and 
a  part  of  that  borrowed.  During  the  second  year  of  my 
effort  a  gentleman  came  to  my  shop,  and  not.  findioir 
me  there,  to  my  home.  Scarcely  waiting  for  the  cus- 
tomary salutation,  he  introduced  himself  something  as 
follows :  My  name  is  Gail  Bonien,  of  Croton  Villaf^e. 
I  have  discovered  a  way  to  keep  milk  sweet  for  a  very 
long  time  and  have  tried  the  process  by  band  labor, 
but,  while  as.Hured  of  its  utility,  I  find  that  to  make  it 
pay  I  must  have  some  mechanical  power.  In  gettinc 
thus  far  I  have  spent  all  my  money,  and  my  friends 
doubting  my  ultimate  success,  will  not  lend  me  any. 
I  have  come  to  ask  you  to  sell  me  such  a  wheel  a»  I  re- 
quire and  wait  a  reasonable  length  of  time  for  your 
pay.  It  was  a  strange  proposal  for  one  so  poor  tvfu  to 
consider,  for  it  meant  tying  up  over  one-thin!  of  my 
capital  for  some  time  ;  but  I  had  been  much  impre^^ied 
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by  the  frankness  of  his  face  and 
speech,  and  bad  almost  decided 
in  the  affirmative,  when  my  wife, 
an  excellent  judge  of  character, 
tfave  her  verdict  in  his  favor, 
and  I  agreed  to  his  proposal.  If 
my  memory  is  not  at  fault  there 
was  no  note  or  other  evidence  of 
indebtedness  given  or  required, 
Mr.  Borden  was  a  man  who  car- 
ried his  letter  of  credit  in  his  face. 
During  the  two  or  three  hours 
he  remained  with  us  he  told  us 
much  of  his  personal  history  and 
revealed  to  us  almost  uncon- 
sciously many  of  the  traits  of  his 
admirable  character.  It  was 
with  great  pleasure  that  we 
heard  from  time  to  time  of  his 
success.  When  the  time  Mr.  B. 
had  named  as  probable  had  ex- 
pired, which  I  think  was  four  or 
five  mouths,  he  paid  the  bill  with 
interest,  adding  maiy  expres- 
sions of  thanks. 

Please  accept  my  heartiest 
congratulations  on  yiur  great 
success  and  my  hopes  fur  its  con- 
tinuance. 

Yours  very  respectiully, 


October  27,  1908. 


GALVESTON'S  BUSY   BAY-FRONT  AS   IT  LOOKS  TO-DAY. 

(It  was  a  hiding-place  for  Jean  Lafttte's  pirate  band  when  Borden  was  floating  down 
the  Mississippi  on  his  way  to  take  part  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  city.) 


To  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1874,  Borden's 
slight  form  was  erect  his  face  lit  up  with  en- 
thusiasm and  zeal  wienever  conversing  with 
friends.  And  he  left!ihe  conductors  of  his  en- 
terprise a  heritage  fax  more  precious  than  the 
rights  to  his  inventioi; — the  inspiration  of  his 


fine  personality  and  scrupulously  honest  life. 
-Above  all,  he  left  them  a  humanitarian  industry, 
— a  business  which,  as  carried  out  on  the  highest 
plane,  confers  an  immense  specific  benefit  up6n 
mankind,  from  the  delicate  child  in  its  mother's 
arms  to  the  exiiausted  soldier  in  the  wilderness. 


PART  II.— AN  INDUSTRY   THAT   WILL   BEAR  INVP^STIGATION. 

One  9we«  word  with  thee— milk,  and  sugar.- Shakespeare,  "Love's  Labour's  Lost." 


Through  many  sumriers  spent  in  the  North 
Woods,  when  heavy  oads  and  hard  "  carrys  " 
often  made  us  lighta  packs,  my  pal  and  I,  no 
matter  what  else  we  'cached"  by  the  trail  for 
future  reference,  alwys  held  on  to  just  so  many 
cans  of -condensed  m;k  and  cream. 

The  "evaporated  "  ream  especially  was  a  camp- 
er's treasure.  Beii^'  merely  milk  minus  most 
of  its  water,  it  coai  be  kept  for  days  in  the 
open  can,  simply  y  plugging  up  the  vents. 
However,  even  a  caiof  the  sweetened  milk  didn't 
last  lon<r  enough  t>  spoil  I  Some  people  liked 
this  better  than  thcream,  because  it  made  sugar 
unnecessary  for  ccfee,  tea,  etc. 

I  uied  to  thin)  we  always  hung  on  to  those 
cans  because  we  had  the  woods  hunger  for 
home  lood. 


But  now  I  know  why, — now  that  I'v^  made 
the  necessary  investigations  for  this  article. 

It  was  because  Wi;  were  getting  pure  milk, — 
milk  perfectly  clean,  rich,  and  wholesome.  More- 
over, we  were  getting,  without  knowing  it,  some 
mighty  substantial  food.  F'or  the  kind  of  milk 
and  cream  we  had  bought,  on  the  advice  of  old 
campers,  was  Borden's. 


pure   milk  save 
the   real   article 


*'  Nobody  really  ever  gets 
tliose  favored  few  who  know 
when  they  see  it." 

I  didn't  have  to  be  a  practical  chemist  or  a 
scientific  dairyman  to  ().  K.  this  statement,  re- 
cently made  by  the  Maryland  Board  of  Health 
secretary.  I'd  seen  many  a  dusty,  dark,  ill- 
smellinf^  stable,  the  slovenly  milkers,  the  rows 
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AIH   ITSELF  I8N*T  CLEAN  ENOUGH   FOH  BOKDEN  PROCESSES.-  THE  VACUITM  PANS  BY   WHICH    BOItlKN  MADE  Fl*  I^K^IE-^ 

TO  CONDENSE  MILK. 

4 

(Alx)ut  three-fourths  of  the  wat^r  is  taken  out  of  the  milk  here,  under  rhemieally  pure  conditions,  inside  the  "yc^" 

from  which  even  air  has  been  removed.) 


of  unkempt  milk-cans  waiting  at  the  station  to 
1)0  returned — maybe  full  of  groceries  for  the 
farmer  ! 

•After  fifty  years'  experience,  the  Bordens 
must  •  know  the  real  article,'  "  1  reflected.  ''  Did 
that  wonderful,  earnest  old  inventor  leave  them 
his  heritage  of  honesty  ?  They  say  his  family 
and  old  associates  are  still  running  the  business. 
But  there  must  be  competition  in  condensed 
milk  to-day,  as  in  most  everything  else.  Is 
everythmg  still  done  as  the  founder  would  have 
done  it  ?" 

I  thought  I  would  go  and  see.  I  went.  And 
I  came  to  tlie  same  conclusion  that  anybody 
would  who  had  caught  the  personal  spirit  of  the 
company's  heads,  and  who  had  visited  any  of 
their  condensing  factories, — models  of  scientific 
cleanliness. 

THK    FUNDAMENTAL    REASON    FOR    SUCCESS. 

The  reason  for  the  success  of  this  company 
goes  back  beyond  the  dazzling  spotlessness  of 
their  factories,  from  engine-room  to  bottling- 
room  (of  this  alone  a  fascinating  story  could  be 
written).  It  lies  primarily  in  the  minute  and  ahso- 
lute  runtr^tJ  of  all  dairymen  who  supply  Borden 
m  ilk. 

At  the  very  first  this  control  was  instituted 
by  tlie  founder  himself,  long  before  the  time  of 
pure-food  laws.  And  to-day  the  extraordinary 
precautions  of  the  company's  rigid  dairy  con- 
tracts an?  stricter  than  citv  or  State  ordinances 


require.      P^ven  the  standard  of  perfect, 
posed  by  advanced  official 5  of  the  Unites 
Government    does    not    a^^proach    the    !>'  - 
standard  of  actual  present  performance 

Giver,  such  a  sound  r>ck -bottom  staa 
not  strange  that  the  inveitors  principles »^ 
densing  have  never  bee^  improved  f»,  it 
country  or  abroad,  since  his  o"-"  o^-^itiMA 
entsof  18G2-63-65-GG.  lurtli 
of  course,  been  applied  )y  hi 
tails  of  mechanical  procusing 

Just  an  instance  of  caefuli 
tory  is  formally  openet   tliert^  »x^  y***' 
months  of  rehearsinfj  to  pcoinplistettllC  ^^' 
sanitary  efficiency  of  employees  AtjjkjiidP- 
No  milk  is  sold  from  afactoty 
dent  of  the  company  is  atisfied 
ciples  under  which  it  is  ''«^-'~*-^ 
as  human  ingenuity  can 
the  official  announcement 

Of  course,  such  a  whit 
not  remain  hid  under  a 
century,  these  products 
award  wherever  exhibite 

l^erhaps  few  people  rei 
firm  is  now  the  largest  hi 
in  the  world.     From  th( 
cottville,  Conn.,  founded 
has  spread  to  ninety  f acton  <3  .&nd  'Steii^f 
tions  in  Maine,  New  Hampstre,  Vem.^'- 
necticut,  New  York,  Pennsy  l-ania.Xr'- 
lllinois.  Wisconsin,  and  A\  o-s  \xvff\  :i 
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PROOFS    TlftAT    EAGLE    MILK    BENEFITS    CHILDKEX. 

Testimonials  are  never  used  in  the  advertising 
the  firm  is  irUensely  conservative  in  the  manner 
)f  its  announcements),  but  there  is  in  its  ar- 
chives, a  collection  of  thousands  of  cliildren's 
photographs,'  sent  voluntarily,  which  would  take 
,  day  to  go  through,  and  which  would  make  a 
lighty  effective  campaign  if  widely  published, 
'or  with  each  picture  came  a  letter  from  a  grate- 
j1  mother  eager  to  tell  of  the  benefit  from  feed- 
ig  her  child  on  Eagle  milk,  often  supplemented 
y  one  from  the  family  physician. 

Especially  for  city -born  babies,  pining  for  food 

ee  from  contamination,  the  use  of  this  milk  is 
'  3olared  to  be  a  safe  method  for' bringing  flesh 

1(1  rosy  cheeks,  if  the  mother  s  supply  is  insuf- 

•ient  or  lacking  in  nutrition. 

'  Condensed  milk  is  more  easily  digested  than 

dinary  cow's  milk,"  says  Dr.  Robert  Hutchi- 
'n,  of  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  London. 
.,  To  get  a  jmre  and  satisfactory  food   for  her 

by  is  every  day  tlie  anxious  wish  of  thousands 
mothers,  deprived  by  too  much  work  or  too 

icli  play  of  the  ability  to  feed  their  children 

.isfactorily  themselves.    A  puzzling  multitude 


of  baby  foods  is  manufactured  nowadays.  Which 
is  the  most  nourishing,  and  jwre  beyond  per- 
ad venture  ? 

A  good  answer  lies  in  these  extracts  from  the 
Ilcbreiv  Standard  of  September  18,  1903  : 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  Jewish  race  is  more 
particular  about  its  foo^-supply  than  any  other  ixjople 
on  the  face  of  the  eartl^. 

The  Mosaic  laws  enjoin  strict  observance  of  the  diet- 
ary regulations,  and  among  them  is  the  one  with  refer- 
ence to  the  use  of  milk. 

The  Jewish  women  of  New  York  City  use  it  (Eagle 
Brand)  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  brands  in  the  rear- 
ing of  infants. 

The  manufacturers  of  this  milk,  indeed,  make 
a  statement  of  which  any  group  of  men  would 
feel  proud  : 

"  More  babies  have  been  successfully  i  aised 
on  Eagle  Brand  milk  than  on  all  other  so-called 
artificial  foods  combined." 

Surely  in  the  gratification  of  a  tremendous  re- 
sult like  this,  one  of  such  vital  importance  to 
humanity  at  its  most  helpless  age,  the  firm  will 
never  regret  their  expensive  efforts  to  produce 
perfection. 


,T.^r!* 


:.^ 


.■}A  WHERE  CLKAVLUTESB  T8  A  RET.TOION.— EVEN  THE  BOrLER  AND  ENGINE  ROOMS  OP  A  BORDEN  FACTORY  ARE 


;i^ 


POLISHED  TILL  THEY  SHINE. 
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BEWARK     OF 


LABELS    WITHOUT 
THEM. 


INTEGRITY    BEHIND 


'•  'J'he  spread  of  disease  lias  never  been  traced 
to  the  use  of  Borden's  Milk  or  Cream."  This  is 
anotlier  of  the  firm's  proudest  assertions. 

Of  course,  there  is  no  trouble  in  detecting 
condensed  milk  that  is  actually  hud.  If  harm- 
ful bacteria  are  present,  they  must  cause  fer- 
mentation, which  in  turn  must  perceptibly  swell 
the  can.  But  an  unfamiliar  label  may  mean 
!nilk  of  about  1  per  cent,  quality,  or  milk  pro- 
duced without  safeguards  or  restrictions  ;  and 
since  cleanliness  is  the  chief  item  of  expense,  it 
means  preparation  by  careless  and  unscientific 
methods. 

How  much  better  to  stick  to  the  bran<l  with 
integrity  behind  it — to  the  milk  and  cream  that 
have  stood  the  test  of  all  climates  for  half  a 
century  ! 

So  far  from  having  to  follow  tlie  recommen- 
dations of  the  United  States  Government  with 
regard  to  sanitary  restrictions,  this  company 
from  the  first  has  shown  the  way,  by  its  ac- 
tual scrupulous  practice,  to  State  and  federal 
authorities  seeking  to  raise  the  standard  of 
wholesoineness  and  purity. 

IXFLrEXCE    FOR    OOOD    OX    DAIRY    PRODTCTS. 

'J'hough  they  do  not  pose  as  humanitarians, 
but  just  as  business  men  with  an  ideal  of  tJi*' 
lust  jtnssihle,  the  company's  record  of  benefac- 
tions is  such  that  the  founder,  were  he  alive 
today,  might  well  feel  his  ambition  realized — 
his  longing  to  bequeath  to  the  world  some  treas- 
ure of  ever-increasing  benefit.  The  reader  has 
]»eheM  this  treasure  playing  the  Good  Samaritan 
to  liungiy  babies.  l)ringing  a  bit  of  home  to  the 


weary  camper,  succoring  a  country's  soldiers  ir 
peace  and  war.  And  one  of  its  legacies  will  so r 
prise  most  people,— it  is  the  improvement  tliat 
Borden  caused  in  American  dairy  products. 

**  Elgin  "  butter  and  "  Orange  County  "  butter 
made  their  reputations  as  the  highest-clase 
and  most  delicious  that  money  could  buy.  Tlie 
reason  is  that  farmers  in  these  sections  of  Illi 
nois  and  New  York  were  the  first  to  receive  the 
benefit  of  Gail  Borden's  vigorous  dairy  educa- 
tion and  scrupulous  restrictions  as  to  his  milk 
supply,  beginning  with  the  very  food  and  care 
of  the  cows  and  the  personal  habits  of  the 
milkers. 

ONE    INDUSTRY    THAT    WILL    BEAR    INVEgTIOATIOX. 

After  wading  through  the  "exposures"  of  the 
modern  periodicals,  one  often  wonders  :  *-CiJi*t 
anybody  make  honesty  pay  ? "  More  cheerful 
and  inspiring  histories  are  needed.  And  it  i« 
pleasant  and  encouraging  to  see  here  this  inven 
tive  pioneer's  cherished  industry,  bom  half  & 
century  ago  of  his  own  insight  and  sweat,  car 
ried  on  to-day  by  his  family,  his  old  associates 
and  bedfellows,  with  a  scrupulousness  worthy 
of  his  very  own.  With  little  imagination,  one 
can  feel  pulsing  through  the  vast  arteries  of  thi* 
vast  business  the  very  heart-beats  of  honest  old 
Gail  Borden,  throbbing  with  zeal  for  the  best. 
the  purest,  possible. 


I  hope  that  I  have  made  clear  the  vital  \\\\ 
portance  of  obtaiaing  milk  that  is  pure  fn»n. 
pasture  to  table.  The  reader's  inquiry  addresse-i 
to  Borden's  Condensed  Milk  Company.  Nea 
York,  will  put  him  in  touch  with  Gail  Borden  • 
successors. 


OUTSIDE,  TOO,  THE  BORDEN  PLANTS  SHOW  THAT  rT.EANXTNESS  18  NEXT  TO  GODLINESS— THE   FACTOBT  AT 

WALLKIl.U   N.  Y. 
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YOU  DO  NOT  KNOW  ALL 

"THE  JOYS  OF  JVNE' 

if  you  do  not  know  ^^  Shredded 
Wheat    e^nd    Strawberries'* 


For  Htm^vberrlcn  or  other  frnit  make  a  banket  of  the  bliicalt  by  crniihlns  lu  top  with  bowl 
of  teaspoon, 

The  red  ripeness  and  savory  sweetness  of  the  succulent  strawberry — what 
could  be  more  tempting  to  the  jaded  palate  after  weary  months  of  winter  waiting 
for  fresh  fruit? 

Ever  eat  shredded  wheat  with  strawberries  and  cream  ?  If  you  haven't  there's 
a  rare  treat  in  palate-pleasure  for  you.  The  porous  shreds  take  up  and  neutralize 
the  fruit  acid,  holding  the  delicious  aroma  of  the  berry,  presenting  a  wholesome 
combination  that  will  not  disturb  the  weakest  stomach.  More  digestible  and  more 
nourishing  than  the  soggy  white  flour  dough  used  in  making  ordinary  short-cake. 

In  white  flour  you  get  the  starch  in  the  wheat  and  little  else.  You  can't 
make  Muscle  or  Brain  out  of  starch.  In  Shredded  Whole  Wheat  you  get  all 
the  rich  flesh-forming,  muscle-making  elements  stored  in  the  outer  coats  of  the 
wheat  berry  made  digestible  by  the  shredding  process. 

Shredded  HTheat  Bliieult  and  TrlMcnlt  are  nerired  on  nearly  every  ship  that  sails  Milt  or  rireikk 
ivater  sean— convincing:  proof  of  their  Mrholesomeness  and  digestibility.  They  are  retained  an^ 
assimilated  when  the  stomach  rejects  all  other  foods.  The  ''Vital  ttnestlon"  Cook  Book  is  sent  ft««. 

THE   NATURAL    FOOD 
COMPANY 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.         "  IT'S  ALL  IN  THE  SHREDS" 
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k?s?E!5  DIAMONDS   cr^eSit 

nin  NFW  IIIIKTBATFn  CAT  A I  on  LetastendyouournewniustratedCataloff.  66  pftffec  1000  photo- 
VUK  nCT?  lUUUO  I  li/%  I  CI/  k^/%l/%UU\J.  irrapWc  reproductions  of  thaUt«it  and  most  iMhiooabla  in  Jewelnr 
art;  yoa  oaa  make  selection  in  tbe  priracy  of  your  own  home  and  the  article  selected  will  be  sent  on  approral  without 
expense  to  you.  II  yoa  decide  to  parchase,  yoa.pay  one  lllth  of  the  amount  and  pay  the  halancie  in  ei^ht  equal  moothly 
payments. 

flllR  POirF^  are  10  to  15  per  oent  lower  than  the  ordinary  spot  cash  retail  jeweler.  We  are  direct  Importers. 
\M\JWK  w  i\iwlmJ  buying  our  Diamonds  in  the  rough,  which  we  eleaye.  cut  and  polish  in  onr  own  work  shops.  In 
buying  from  us  you  save  the  profit  of  broker,  jobber,  wholesaler  and  retailer. 

fllitt  (illADANTFF  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^''  '^i^tten  guarantee  certificate  as  to  Talne  and  quality  of  IMamond 
\M\jfk  \jw/%i\/%ii  I  i^Lm  pnrchased.  and  the  pririlege  of  exchanging  same  at  any  time  for  any  other  article  of  Jewelry 
from  our  Ifillion  Dollar  Stock,  or  for  a  larger  stone,  allowing  you  full  credit  for  what  you  have  already  paid.  Our  Guar- 
Antee  is  backed  by  higher  bank  and  commercial  ratings  than  all  our  small  imitators  combined— eoosult  your  loeal  Banker 
liaTe  him  refer  to  his  Dun  or  Bradstreet  book  of  commercial  ratings. 

QTttirTI  V  rnNFinFNTI  a  I  E^^T  transaction  with  our  customers  is  strictly  confidential,  for  eren  your  own 
^  I  itiv  I L  I  will  ii/Lii  I  !/%■-  f^miij  seed  not  know  that  you  are  not  paying  spot  cash  —  unlcM  yoo  tell  them. 
The  Diamond  your  friend  is  wearing  was  probably  bought  on  the  Lof  tie  Systeno. 

Vni  Iff  rff  FMT  eetablished  with  us  is  a  Taluable  asset  elsewhere.  Other  standards  of  Talue  may  rise  or  fall,  hot 
I  uuit    vita«i/i  I    Diamonds,  the  universal  currency*  will  continually  increase  in  Talue. 

THE  OLD  RELIABLE.  ORIGINAL  DIAMONDS  ON  CREDIT  HOUSE.  ^S^^^^S^^ 

eess.  we  are  the  oldest,  the  largest,  and  most  reliable  credit  retailers  of  Diamonds,  Watches  and  Jewelry  in  the  world. 
*^AVF  A  ni  A  MONn  **  l^^^^**^^^  srour  bankers  and  help  you  make  money.  Send  today  for  latest  Oatalog  and  Dia- 
ji%f  i«  i\  uuxnw^nu.     moDd8ouTenir.showing"HoweasilyyoneanwearandownaDianK>ndbytlieLoftisSystem.** 

DIAMOND  CUTTERS  DIAMOND  IMPORTERS 

WATCHMAKERS  JEWELERS 

UstF^     Q2-9e  8TATE  8TReET  OHICAQO.    ILU.    U.e«A. 
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L  PORCH  CONCERT  WITH  THE 
EDISON    PHONOGRAPH 

XTHAT  can  be  more  delightful  than  fine  music  outdoors  on  summer 
f  \  evenings?  One  of  the  many  good  points  of  the  Edison  Phonograph 
its  portability.  Unlike  any  other  automatic  musical  entertainer,  it  can  be 
>ved  to  the  porch,  or  taken  with  you  on    your  summer  vacation. 

Its  music  sounds  even  better  outdoors  than  in  the  house.  You  can  have 
ur  own  band  concert  or  summer  comic  opera,  grand  opera,  or  vaudeville  in 
*  coolness  of  the  summer  night,  without  leaving  your  home. 

When  it  is  too  warm  to  play  the  piano  or  other  indoor  instruments,  the 
onograph  is  ^ways  available,  and  a  child  can  operate  it. 

To  appreciate  the  superiority  of  the  Edison    Phonograph  of  to-day  over 
!  old  phonographs,  and  over    other    talking  machines,  hear 
at  the  dealer's,  free  of  charge. 

Write    for    booklet    "  Home     Entertainments    With    the 
ison  Phonograph,"  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

National  Phonosfraph  Co.,  24  Lakeside  Ave.,  Oraiis:e,  N.  J.  ^.^ ^ 

r  York:  31  Union  Square  Chicago:  304  Wabasli  Ayenue    ^iConiMCtCdUvvi^ 
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The  Murphy  Varnishes 

The  Varnish  that  lasts  longest. 

$1000.00  FOR  A  LINE. 

We  will  pay  this  sum  for  the  best  phrase 
submitted  which  emphasizes  the  advan- 
tages of  using  The  Murphy  Varnishes. 

We  would  like  something  better,  if  we 
can  find  it,  than 

"The  Varnish  that  lasts  longest." 

although  that  is  a  very  good  phrase,  and 
we  may  not  be  able  to  improve  on  it. 

It  will  be  helpful  to  those  who  try  for  the 
prize  to  know  more  about  Varnish  than 
we  can  tell  in  a  magazine  page,  so  we  have 
prepared  a  booklet  giving  some  necessary 
information  about  the  Murphy  Varnish — 
the  purpose  that  controls  its  manufacture 
— the  atmosphere  that  envelops  its  busi- 
ness management — and  the  reason  why  it 
has  won  its  present  high  place  in  the  busi- 
ness world.     Yours  for  the  asking. 

Address  our  Head  Office  at  Newark. 

MURPHY  VARNISH  CO. 

Newark,  Boston,  Cleveland, 
St.  Louis,  Chicago. 
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Heart  of  the  Continent 


Through  the  heart  of  the  continent  run  the  trains 
ot  the  New  York  Central  Lines.  Eastern  terminals 
at  New  York,  Boston  and  Montreal;  western  termi- 
nals at  Pittsburgh,  Chicago,  Peoria,  St,  Louis  and 
Cincinnati. 


INTERMEDIATE  POINTS 

INTERMEDIATE  POINTS 

Worcester 

Ckautauqua  Lake 

Springfield 

Asktakula 

Albany 

Cleveland 

Troy 

Toledo 

Sckenectady 

ColumkuB 

Utica 

Dayton 

Syracuse 

Indianapolis 

Rockester 

Detroit 

Buffalo 

Jackson 

Niagara  i  aiis 

i^ay  City 

Dunkirk,  Erie 

Grand  Rapids 

The  New^  1  ork  Central  Lines  form  tke 
Central  RaiWay  System  of  America 


C,  F.  DALY  W.  J.  LYNCH 

Passenger  Traffic  Managfer    Passenger  Traffic  Manager 
Neiiv  York  Chicag^o 


m 
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house,  putting  eyeryone  intereited  in  close  touch  with  reliable  sources  of 
information  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  Pacific  Coast  States-thcir 
topographical  and  climatic  adyantages,  business  opportunaUes,  etc 

Address  all  inquiries  either  to  Mr.  Scotford.  476  Arcade  BaildUig. 
Seattle^  Washington,  or  to 

SECRETARY 

THE   QUOIN   CLUB 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

The  American  Monthly  Review  of  Reviews  is  represented  by  memberthip  in  the  Quoin  Oub. 
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Yovir  Money^s  WortK 

Every  dollar  you  put  into  a  REO  car  buys  some 
big,  substantial,  definite  value  on  which  you  can  put 
your  hand  and  say  ''Here  is  my  money's  worth  ! '' 

The  big,  roomy,  handsome  stylish  body,  the  16  real  horse- 
•  power,  double-opposed  motor,  with  its  long,  invincible  driving 
stroke ;  the  jar-proof,  freeze-proof  sectional  radiator ;  the  posi- 
tive never-failing  force-feed  oiler ;  the  strong,  simple,  practical, 
enduring  construction — all  designed  by  the  most  experienced 
and  successful  automobile-builder  in  the  World  —  these  are 
palpable  qualities  plain  to  every  eye.  The  sweeping  record  of 
REO  victories.  East  and  West — in  hill-climbing,  racing,  en- 
durance, and  economy  trials ;  under  all  conditions  of  roads  and 
weather  and  against  cars  of  double  its  rating  and  price — these 
are  unequalled  performances  convincing  to  every  mind. 

You  pay  for  no  mistakes,  experiments,  nor  imaginary  virtues. 
You  pay  only  once,  and  only  for  real  qualities.     And  you  get  them. 

R.EO  is   the  money's-worth  cslf 
Write  for  the  book  thsLt  tells  why 

RIP  g^     Tbt-^A-^—     ^^  «•     d^^      SoLles    DepoLrtment,    LoLAslng.    Mich. 
I1#V/     X^OTOr     Wa^r     %^0.        R.  C.  Olds.  Pres.    R.M.Owen.SaTMNgr. 

Agencies  throughout  the  United  States 
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Tour  Best  Touring  Companion — the 


the  car  par  excellence — the  car  to  make  your  summer  outing  a  continual 

round  of  enjoyment. 

The  American  public  \z  always  lookii^  for  something  new  and  expects 
to  pay  the  top-notch  price  for  same«  The  rule  was  reversed  with  the  appear- 
ance this  season  of  the  Oldsmobik  Palace  Touring  Car  at  $2250» 

Take  the  important  element  of  foad  performance  alone*  From  every  section  of  the 
country  the  verdict  is  tinanimotss  that  for  all-round  work,  level  roads,  hard  roads  and 
particularly  on  hill  work,  this  car  has  been  the  surprise  of  the  year*  Its  challenge 
to  meet  any  car  on  the  market  today  in  road  efficiency  tests  has  not  been  taken 
up.  It  is  the  car  which  starts  from  the  g^t^gc  and  returns  to  it  over  any  roads  and 
throusfh  any  road  conditions  without  shifting  a  gear  if  the  rider  so  chooses,  and  it  is 
this  quality  whkh  makes  the  automobile  public  £fb  it  the  ^oad  Runner^  of  1906. 

On  the  question  of  endurance^  write  us  for  the  facts  in  the  tOO  hour  non-stop 
run  made  by  one  of  these  cars  in  Chicas:o^  and  the  200  hour  non-stop  run  mack 
sn  Detroit* 

Send  ten  two  cent  stamps  for  ^A  Busy  Man's  Text  Book  on  Automobiles,^  profusely 
illustrated  with  photog:raphs  and  drawings  talcen  from  actual  practice.    Address  Dept*  R 

M»mk€wf  A$t^imtitn  LUtHud  CW  T\^      UiCYVCW^      TXTOI^TT^  Canmdimm  trad*  mttUtd  fnm  Cmnmdtmn 

Ams.m.iiU  Msnu/Mcfunr,  ^LAJO      lYl^  1  ^K       W  WKIS^  ,^^^^     ^^^^^    ^^^^     ^.       ^^^ 

LaOSlllg^  MiclUt  U*  S.  A*  St.  CmthtriMt,  Ont. 
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-A  PRACTICAL  REASON  WHY. 

i*  n  especially  practical  reason  why  the  Acrocar 
should  be  the  choice  of  the  motorist  lies  in  its 
successfully  demonstrated    Air-cooled   Motor. 


The  ear /or  to-davy  to-morrow^  and  years  to  come. 
Built  by  practical  men. 

We  ape  maklngr  Immediate  delivery.  The  pur- 
chaser of  an  A^erocar  wili  ffet  it  on  the  day 
speoifled,  car  complete  as  shown,  ready  for 
touringr.  This  fact  cannot  be  overlooked  either 
by  purchasers  or  selling  agrents. 

The  hope  and  desire^of  the  motorist  for 
years  has  been  for  a  reliable  air-cooled  motor. 
It  has  always  been  recognized  that  the  solution 
of  the  greatest  of  motor  difficulties  would  be 
through  the  successful  air-cooled  motor,  because 
of  the  simpler  mechanical  construction,  the  sav- 
ing in  weight,  the  dependability  in  power  and 
immediate  and  continuous  adaptability  to  any  and 
every  climatic  temperature — a  motor  car  that 
would  run  just  as  certainly  when  the  temperature 
was  loo  in  the  shade  as  it  would  when  the 
temperature  registered  below  zero ;  a  motor 
whose  force  was  reliable  under  all  road  condi- 
tions, and  that  would  carry  its  car  surely  up  all 
grades  and  hills. 

The  Aerocar  will  do  all  this  because  ithas  done 
all  this,  and  is  doinR  it  every  day. 

*'  Built  by  practical  men  "  is  the  strongest  guar- 
antee of  satisfaction  the  motor  car  world  can 
offer,  and  the  Aerooar  is  the  production  of  prac- 
tical men. 

Aerocar.  Model  A.  1906-24  H.  P. ;  4  cylinden, 
air-cooled— Range  of  speed  from  2  to^  miles  an 
hour  on  high  gear— 5  Passengers— 4  x  34  Tires,  with 
2,000  Dounds*  weight— 104.inch  Wheef  Base— Slid- 
ing Gear,  8  speeds,  forward  and  reverse.  Price 
complete,  as  above  shown,  $2,800,  f .  o.  b.  Detroit. 

The  Aerocar  is  a  big  car  for  the 
money  —  the    biggest    automobile 
value  in  America.    Drop  us  a  card 
that  we  may  give  you  a  practical  | 
demonstration. 

Send  for  our  illustrated  descrip- 
tive literature. 

The  Asrooar  Company,  Detroit,  v.s. 

(Members  of  American  Motor  Car  Manu&cturers'  Association.) 
The  Aerocar  Co.  of  New  York,  73d  and  Broadway.  New  York  City 
The  Aerocar  Co.  of  Chicago,       347349  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
Imperial  Auto  Co.,  zoa4  Boylston  Street.  Boston,  Mass. 

Oscar  Bergestrom,  349*357  S.  Third  Ave..  Minneapolis,  Minn, 

•lonlal  Auto  Co.,  55x8-5530  Walnut  Street,  Pittsburg* 


MICH., 
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Balance  a  Dollar 

Shooting  an  apple  from  a  boy's  head  is  a  steady  job.    If  an  engine  shakes 
under  a  heavy  load,  it  is  a  matter  of  time  only  until  something  lets  go. 
We  are  now  speaking  especially  of  high-speed  engines,  although  the 
same  holds  good  with  all. 

A  perfect  engine  would  be  one  without  noise  or  vibration  absoiuUfy' 
We  have  never  built  a  perfect  engine  in  all  these  eighteen  years.  But 
Ideal  Engines  (all  high  speed)  border  so  closely  onto  perfection  that  a 
silver  dollar  will  stand  upon  the  cylinder  and  one  can  scarcely  hear  a 
sound  under  test.  They  run  in  oil,  using  their  lubricants  over  and  over. 
Ideal  Engines  are  built  for  general  power  purposes.  They  are  built  in 
all  sizes  and  many  styles.  The  Ideal  Compound  direct  connected  arc 
extremely  popular  for  electrical  purposes  on  account  of  fuel  saving,  sim- 
plicity, and  regulation. 

Ideal  agents  in  all  principal  cities  in  the  world.  Prices  and  information  by 
maiL     Write  tor  list  of  users. 

A.  L.  Ide  &  Sons,  405  Lincoln  Avenue 

"IDEAL"  Springfield,  Illinois. 
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Four  Years  of  Snceess.*  Built  high  enough  to  travel  the  country 
roads  like  a  carriage.  Clears  the  center  of  the  road  by  eighteen  inches,  and 
therefore  has  tiv^lce  tlie  advantafire  of  the  ordinary  machine  iu  muddy, 
rutty,  rough  or  rocky  roads.  Has  large  wheels,  solid  rubber  tires,  and 
rides  like  a  carriage.  The  Holsman  exclusive  patent  marks  an  era  in 
automobile  building.  It  doen  awaj  wltli  all  live  axles,  friction  clutches, 
differential  gears,  pumps,  etc.  Reverses  without  extra  gears.  No  water 
to  freeze;  no  puncture  troubles;  no  odor*  New  blU-ellmblne 
pow^er. 

Send  for  our  ^^  red  hooky 

THE  HOLSMAN  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY 
Monadnock  Block,  CHICAGO 
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The  Car  of  Proven  Reliability 

When  you  buy  the  1906  Haynes  you  are  investing  elusive  proof  of  reliability  and  economy  of  opera- 

in  a  car  of  proven  not  merely  promised  perform-  tion.     The  parts  that  made  this  trip  possible — the 

auce.     No  more  severe  test  has  ever  been  given  an  roller-bearing  engines,  master  clutch,  transmission, 

automobile  than  the  Haynes  received  in  its  trip  universal  joints,  lubricating  and  cooling  systems, 

from  New  York  to  Chicago  last  January.  roller  pinion,  rear  axle,  etc.,  are  found  exclusively 

1 100  miles  of  hub-deep  mud  and  snow,  over  the  on  the  Haynes.     They  are  fully  described  in  our 

steep  grades  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  at  a  new  catalogue.      When   sending    for    it,  address 

repair  expense  for  the  entire  trip  of  $2.50,  is  con-  Desk  P  2,  for  prompt  attention. 

Tlie  Haynes  la  tlie  blffliest-poiv^ered  aliaft-drlTeii  car  built* 

••The  Car  the  Repairman  Seldom  Sees.'  HAYNES    AUTOMOBILE    CO. 

Oldest  Automobile  Manufacturers  in  America.     Members  A.  L.  A.  M.' 

KOKOMO»  IND. 

Broadway  CHICAGO,  1420  Michigan  Ave. 

Model  "R**  Fovr-Cylinder  Toorin^  Car. 

Vertical  roller-bearing  engines.    Cylinders  cast  separately, 

g(  z  6  inches,  so  H.  P.  An  exclusive  transmission  tliat  abso- 
tely  prevents  stxlppinr  of  gears.  Positive  cooling  system. 
Individual  and  special  lubrication.  Master  Clutch  has  metsl 
faces  and  takes  hold  without  Jerking.  Sliaft  drive.  Exclusive 
unlveisal  joints  that  prevent  wear  on  pins.  Sprocket  and 
Roller  Pinion  and  perfect  Rear  Axle,  all  exclusive.  Roller 
B  beulngs  throughout.  io8-lnch  wheel  base.  54-lnch  tonneau, 
seating  five  people.  Four  to  60  miles  an  hour  on  high  gear. 
Weight.  3,750  pounds.  Price.  I3.500  f.  o.  b.  Kokomo.  Full 
equipment. 


I  AILEY'S  "COMFORT"  "WAGON  is  of  extreme  dimensions 
for  comfort,  fl  Two  stout  people  may  comfortably  sit  in  it  side  by  side. 
Cushions,  seat  and  back  8  inches  deep.  As  restful  as  a  Victoria,  fl  Short  turning 
gear,  wire  or  low  wood  wheels  and  S.  R.  Bailey  Pneumatic  or  Cushion  tires.  ^  For 
comfort  seekers,  but  on  smart,  aristocratic  lines.  ^  Built  by  the  makers  of  the  famous 
Bailey  Pneumatic  Whalebone  Road  Wagon. 

A  LINE  TO  US  FOR  COMPLETE  INFORMATION 
f^    R      R  A  I  IF.  V  no.  ft  O  ..         Jf  m^s  b  U  r^  .  Mass  . 
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flUD  GPSDIim  GO. 


1876 

FIDELITY 
LIABILITY 
ACCIDENT 
HEALTH 
STEAM  BOILER 
ELEVATOR 
PLATE  GLASS 
BURGLARY 
FLY  WHEEL 

CAPITAL, 


OF  NEW  YORK 

GEORGE  F.  SEWARD,  President 
ROBERT  J.  HILLAS,  Vice-President  and  Secretary 


1906 


This  Company  has  been  engaged  In  the  several  MINOR  MISCELLANEOUS  LINES 
of  Insurance  for  THIRTY  YEARS,  and  has  built  up  frradually  and  prudenUy  A 
VERY  LARGE  CASUALTY  INSURANCE  BUSINESS.  Its  annual  Income  ftwm  |««e- 
miums  Is  about  FIVE  AND  ONE-HALF  MILLIONS  of  dollars.  Its  business  Is  pro- 
tected by  assets  of  about  SEVEN  AND  ONE-HALF  MILLIONS,  Includlnar  an  un- 
earned premium  reserve  of  nearly  THREE  MILLIONS  of  dollars,  and  a  special 
reserve  against  contingent  claims  of  nearly  ONE  AND  ONE-HALF  MILLIONS. 
It  has  paid  nearly  TWENTY-TWO  MILLIONS  to  its  policy  holders  FOR  LOSSES. 
Its  consUnt  effort  is  to  give  to  Its  clients  not  only  INSURANCE  indemnity,  but 
prompt  and  effective  INSPECTION  and  ADJUSTING  SERVICES. 

INSURANCE  THAT  INSURES 


-    $1,000,000.00  SURPLUS,    -    $1,908,082.84 

DIRECTORS: 


DUMONT  CLARKE, 
WM.  P.  DIXON, 
ALFRED  W.  HOYT, 


A.  B.  HULL,  WM.  J.  MATHESON, 

GEO.  E.  IDE,  ALEXANDER  E.  ORR, 

W.  G.  LOW,  HENRY  E.  PIERREPONT, 

J.  G.  McCULLOUGH,  ANTON  A.  RAVEN, 


JOHN  L.  RIKER, 

W.  EMLEN  ROOSEVELT. 

GEO.  P.  SE^TARD. 


Principal  Offices,  Nos.  97-103  Cedar  Street,  New  York 


Agents  in  all  considerable  towns 


L 


Transcontinental  Map. 

The  map  shovvs'in  different  characters  and 
colors  the  main  lines  and  proposed  exten- 
sions of  the  various  transcontinental  rail- 
road systems  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  If  you  are  a  reader  of  this  pub- 
lication and  an  investor,  and  will  so  advise 
us,  we  will  mail  you  a  copy  gratuitously. 

As  Investment  Bankers  we  endeavor 
to  gfive  investors  and  institutions  all 
possible  information  upon  the  prop- 
erties of  corporations,  the  intrinsic 
value  of  their  bond  or  stock  issues 
and  the  numerous  detaik  which  com- 
bine to  assist  in  the  intelligfent  se- 
lection of  a  sound  investment. 

Write  for  Circular  No.  14. 

SpencerTf  ask  &  Co. 

William  and  Pine  Sts.,  New  York. 
Branch  Office,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


VOU   WANT  CLIPPINGS  ABOUT 
Christian  Science,  forestry,  trusts,  good  roads,  taxation,  impcriaihm, 
capital  punishment,  irrigation,  polar  exploration,  the   Phiiippasca, 
Porto  Rico,  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  voting  machines,  automobalc*,  wire- 
less telegraphy,  vaccination  Jiquid  air,  the  negro  question^  heroism, 
ship  subsidies,  OR  ANY  OTHER  SUBJECT,  or  about  yoorscin,  fnm 
1,000  daily   newspapers  and  700  weekly  and  monthly  magmzittcsf 
If  so,   address  The  Authors*   Clipping   Bureaa,   P.    O.    Box  2616, 
Boston,  Mass. 
49~We  make  a  specialty  of  book  reviews  and  literary  dippiaf*. 
Mention  The  Review  of  Reviews. 


$l00-$50O-$IOOO  FIRST  MORTGAGE 

GOLD   BONDS 

Redeemable    on    Demand 

Prlnelpa!  and  Isitereal  OBaraa«««4 
Wrlt«  for  UMklet 

New  York  Central  Realty  Co.  (Capital  and  Sv^as, 
$500,000),  Saite  B,  1133  Broadway,  New  York 


5% 


BEFORE YOU  INVEST 

A  dollar  in  anything  get  mjr  book  "  How  to  Judge  Inr«tair»is.** 
It  tells  you  all  about  everything  you  should  know  before  mafcipf  ■■? 
kind  of  an  investment,  either  for  a  large  or  small  araoaat.  Tkb 
book  gives  the  soundest  advice  and  may  save  yon  mA^j  aaliJBL 
Send  two-cent  stamp  for  a  copy, — do  it  now. 
Send  your  name  and  address  and  get  the  Invefltors*   Rrviev  Bm 

3  Months  Free. 

This  will  keep  you  reliably  posted  on  various  kinds  ofinveataMan. 

Address 

Editor  INVESTORS*  REVIEW,  1376  Qaff  BMf ^  Clilcafn^  U. 
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A  Free  Course  in 

Practical  Salessmanship 


IN  THESE  times  of  keen  business  rivalry,  the  ser- 
vices of  the  trained  salesman  command  a  hisrb 
premium. 

The  Oliver  Sales  Orsranization  is  the  finest  body 
of  trained  salesmen  in  the  world.  It  is  composed  of 
picked  men.  and  is  under  the  imidance  of  Sales  Experts. 

In  less  than  ten  years  it  has  placed  the  Oliver Tyi)e- 
writer  where  it  belonsrs— in  a  position  of  absolute 
leadership. 

Its  asTflrrecrate  eaminsrs  are  enormous,  and  its  indi- 
vidual avera&:e  is  hlsrh. 

Its  orsranization  is  drilled  like  an  army.  It  affords 
a  liberal  education  in  actual  salesmanship.and  increases 
Individual  earning  power  by  systematic  development  of 
natural  talents. 

Men  who  have  missed  their  callinsT  and  made  dismal 
failures  in  the  overcrowded  professions  have  been  de- 
veloped in  the  Oliver  School  of  Practical  Salesmanship 
Intojphenomenal  successes. 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  puts  the  salesmen  in  touch 
with  the  men  worth  knowins:— the  human  dynamos  who 
furnish  the  brain  power  of  the  commsrcial  world. 

Because  every  business  executive  Is  interested  in 
the  very  thinsrs  the  Oliver  stands  for— economy  of  time 
and  money— Increase  in  efficiency  of  Correspondence 
and  Accountinn:  Departments. 


Hk. 


OUIVCR 


TVlpcwri-tir 


The  Standard  Visible  Writer 

is  simple  in  principle,  compactly  built,  durable  in  con- 
struction and  its  touch  is  beautifully  elastic  and  most 
responsive. 

Just  as  the  winninar  personality  of  a  human  t>einflr 
attracts  and  holds  friends,  so  does  the  Oliver,  by  its 
responsiveness  to  all  demands,  grain  and  hold  an  ever- 
widening  circle  of  enthusiastic  admirers. 

If  you  wish  to  learn  actual  salesmanship  and  be- 
come a  member  of  the  Oliver  Organization,  send  in 
your  application  immediately. 

Yon  can  take  up  this  work  in  spare  time,  or  srive  us 
your  entire  time,  just  as  you  prefer. 

Whether  you  earn  S3K)0  a  year,  or  twelve  times  S300 
a  year,  depends  entirely  upon  vourself. 

We  offer  to  properly  qualified  applicants  the  oppor- 
tunity to^am  handsome  salaries  and  to  sain  a  knowl- 
edge of  Salesmanship  that  will  prove  of  inestimable 
value. 

The  way  is  open  to  a  successful  business  career. 
Writie  quickly. 

THE  OLIVER  TYPEWRITER  CO. 
160  Wabash  Avenue.  Chicago.  111. 

We  Want  Local  A«enta  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Princip*]  Foreian  Office  —  75  Queen  Yictoria  Street,  London. 


Actual  size  of  Turkish  tobacco  leaves  used  in  maksug 
"NESrORS** 


"  Nestor"   Cigarettes 

(Nestor  Gianaclis,  Cairo  and  Boston) 

The  best  grade  of  Turkish  to- 
bacco, and  nothing  but  Turkish  tobacco^ 
goes  into  *'Nestor"  Cigarettes.  In 
their  process  of  making,  we  even 
go  so  far  as  to  extract  and  destroy 
the  dust  which  accumulates  during 
the  screening  process.  '^Nestors'* 
are  made  in  the  cleanest 
and  largest  cigarette 
factory  in  the  United 
States,  and  are  without  packet  often 
equals  at  the  price. 


25c. 


Sold  by  Clubs,  Hotels,  and  Dealers  the  World  over. 

If  unobtainable  locally,  we  will  supply  you  direct  on 
receipt  of  price. 

Nestor  Gianaclis  Co. 

281  Roxbury  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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presented,  to  convince  the  btijring  public  of 
the  merits  of  the  new  toilet  soap. 

The  Hand  Sapolio  advertising  is  as  con- 
vincing and  filled  with  concentrated  salesman- 
ship as  ''Spotless  Town"  is  "catchy**  and 
"artistic." 

Hundreds  of  new  or  inexperienced  adver- 
tisers charmed  by  the  jingles  of  '  *  Spotless 
Town*'  surfeited  the  public  with  nonsensical, 
nonconvincing  and  profit-destroying  rhymes. 

But  the  Sapolio  people  themselves  when 
they  wanted  to  introduce  a  new  product  (not 
merely  sustain  an  established  trade)  forsook 
and  did  not  consider  their  Jingle  Department 
but  concentrated  their  efiforts  upon  implanting 
conviction  through  simple  reasoning  and  cold 
logic,  tersely  put. 

So  you  see,  Mr.  Outdoor  Advertiser,  what 
is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  not  always  sauce  for 
the  gander.  «       «       » 

Methods  which  might  mean  business  suc- 
cess for  a  competitor  might — and  probably 
would— mean  business  suicide  for  you. 

Your  own  interests,  your  prosperity,  your 
success  depends  upon  your  having  your  Poster 
and  Street  Car  Advertising  planned,  written 
and  designed  exclusively  for  you,  to  suit  your 
own  special  needs,  and  the  peculiar  require- 
ments of  your  own  business. 

It*s  expensive  and  unnecessary  to  advertise 
by  guess  or  play  *'Follow-the-Leader,**  in 
,  planning  your  advertising  campaign. 

It*s  equally  expensive  and  unnecessary  to 
have  your  Poster  or  Street  Car  Cards  prepared 
by  color  printers  who  by  training  and  exper- 
ience are  totally  unqualified  to  understand 
your  special  requirements  from  a  salesmanship 
standpoint  or  to  intelligently  meet  these  re- 
quirements if  they  did  understand  them. 

Yet  notwithstanding  this  99  per  cent  of  all 
posters  and  car  cards  in  use  today  have  been 
prepared  as  to  idea,  text  and  design  by  color 
printers— and  in  consequence  are  "artistic** 
instead  of  convincing.  For  the  color  printer  by 
education  and  practice  is  an  art  worker,  not  a 
business  man. 

The  modem  advertising  agency  trained  in 
selling  gpods  by  the  proper  use  of  printers* 
ink  is  the  logical  place  to  look  for  Poster  and 
Street  Car  copy  which  will  in --a  given  time 
move  the  greatest  amount  of  merchandise  at 
a  g^ven  cost. 

Lord  &  Thomas,  however,  is  the  only 
Agency,  Company  or  individual  in  America 
equipped  to  prepare  poster  and  street  car  ad- 
vertisements primarily  designed  to  implant 


conviction  and  clear  the  merchandise  from  the 
shelves  of  their  customers. 

Lord  &  Thomas  alone  have  had  the  fore- 
sight and  the  nerve  required  to  spend  over 
$30,000  in  establishing  a  Special  Outdoor  Ad- 
vertising Department  equipped  to  give  the 
same  efficient  service  on  Bill  Board  and  Street 
Car  copy  that  is  given  to  their  customers  using 
newspaper  and  magazine  space. 

The  copy  force  in  this  department  are 
specially  trained  men,  qualified  by  education 
and  experience  to  intelligently  analyze  adver- 
tising propositions  and  prepare  posters  and  car 
cards  which  will  market  the  greatest  amount 
of  goods  at  the  least  expense. 

This  special  organization,  while  entirely 
separate  and  distinct  from  Lord  &  Thomas' 
newspaper  and  magazine  force,  is  in  a  poisi- 
tion  to  draw  at  will  upon  the  30  years*  experi- 
ence of  the  company  as  a  whole  in  correctly 
judging  your  needs  and  in  deciding  how 
most  economically  to  market  your  product  on 
the  boards  or  in  the  cars. 

The  services  of  these  specially  trained  men 
in  this,  the  only  specialized  Outdoor  Advertis- 
ing Department  in  America — are  yours  without 
charge,  if  you  want  them. 

It  will  cost  you  no  more  to  have  your  Post- 
ers and  Car  Cards  prepared  by  Lord  & 
Thomas*  trained  poster  copy  men  than  it  does 
now  to  have  them  prepared  by  color  printers 
who  are  artists  and  not  salesmen. 

Space  on  billboards  or  in  street  cars  will 
cost  you  the  same  no  matter  from  whom  you 
buy  it— whether  from  Lord  &  Thomas,  or  di- 
rect, or  through  any  other  authorized  agency. 

The  posting  systems  bear  the  expense  of 
this  service — not  you.  Because  they  recognize 
that  in  proportion  as  you  succeed  through  Bill 
Board  and  Street  Car  advertising,  to  just  that 
extent  will  it  mean  success  for  them. 

Therefore,  if  Lord  &  Thomas  look  after  your 
bill  posting  and  street  car  work  your  space  will 
cost  you  basically  no  more  and  no  less  than  it 
does  at  present,  but  this  space  will  be  immeasur- 
ably increased  in  value  and  productiveness  by 
being  filled  with  sales-producing  copy. 

If  you  are  interested  in  Outdoor  Advertising, 
or  contemplate  Outdoor  work,  or  if  you  wish  your 
Billboard  and  Street  Car  Space  to  bring  you 
BETTER  RETURNS,  write  us  for  our  Book  on 
Outdoor  Advertising — which  fully  covers  in  detail 
every  phase  of  this  form  of  publicity.  We  are  also 
about  to  issue  a  series  of  small  books  (cloth 
bound)  covering  advertising— newspaper,  maga- 
zine and  outdoor— in  all  its  phases. 

The  value  of  the  information  and  data  this 
series  contains  cannot  be  measured  by  the  price 
they  were  intended  to  sell  at— $4.00— but  we  will 
gladly  send  them  free  to  any  interested  advertiser. 


Lord  &  Thomas 


Established  1873 


Largest  Advertising  Agency  in  America 


CHICAGO 


Annual  Volume  Placed  for  Clients 

Approaching  $4,000,000.00  NEW  YORK 
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HAIR 

Guaranteed 


BY  THB  USB  OP 


EVANS  VACUUM  CAP 

Guarantee  Backed  by  a  Bank 


Repeated  announcements  in  this  magazine,  and  in 
all  the  leading  magazines  in  the  United  States,  for 
months  and  years  past,  have  been  published  simply  to 
explain  in  a  simple,  understandable  way  what  the 
Evans  Vacuum  Cap  IS. 

The  Evans  Vacuum  Cap  is  a  simple,  scientific 
mechanism  which  does  for  the  scalp  and  the  hair  what 
massage  does  for  the  wealcened  body.  The  dormant  hair 
cells  can  only  be  revived  when  you  restore  the  natural, 
refreshing  blood  circulation  to  the  roots  of  the  hair. 

The  Evans  Vacuum  Cap  creates  a  vacuum  over  the 
scalp  surface  which  compels  the  blood  to  come  up  into 
the  hair  soil.  The  result  of  this  is  to  feed  the  hair  by 
Nature^s  process,  and  not  artificially.  Just  as  long  as 
there  is  one  iota  of  hair  life  in  your  scalp  the  Evans 
Vacuum  Cap  will  make  the  hair  grow,  and  you  yourself 
can  tell,  from  a  reasonable  use.  whether  or  not  the  Evans 
Vacuum  Cap  will  restore  your  hair. 

THE  EVANS  VACUUM  CAP  COMPANY.   -   - 


If  the  scalp  responds  to  the  rhythmical  action  of  the 
vacuum  and  you  feel  a  tingling  sensation  of  renewed 
circulation,  it  is  proof  positive  and  scientific  evidence 
that  Nature  is  still  able  to  do  her  work  in  the  production 
of  hair  growth. 

Now,  note  that  we  guarantee  the  Evans  Vacuum  Cap 
and  that  our  guarantee  is  backed  by  the  bank. 

The  Evans  Vacuum  Cap  is  furnished  on  trial  and 
under  positive  guarantee  of  the  Jefferson  Bank  of 
St.  Louis,  and  any  bank  or  banker  will  testify  as  to  the 
validity  of  this  guarantee.  We  have  no  agents,  and  no 
one  is  authorized  to  sell,  offer  for  sale,  or  receive  money 
for  the  Evans  Vacuum  Cap  — all  orders  must  come 
through  tlie  Jefferson  Bank. 

We  will  send  you  a  book  which  explains  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  invention  and  gives  fall  evidence  of 
the  results  it  has  achieved.  This  book  sent  free  on 
request;    we  prepay    the  postage  in   fulL     Address: 


610  FttlleHoA  Building, 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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A  New  and  Wonderful 
Musical  Instrument 


For  Skin  Diseases ! 

Leading  Doctors  recommend, 
and  I  wish  you  to  try 

Hydrozone 

This  is  not  a  patent  medicine,  but 
a  scientific  germicide  of  great  power, 
yet  as  harmless  as  water. 

For  over  fifteen  years  HYDROZONE 
has  been  prescribed  and  successfully 
used  in  the  treatment  of 


ECZEMA  and    KINDRED 
SKIN    DISEASES 

by  the  most  eminent  physicians. 
To  induce  you  to  give  HYDROZONE 
a  trial,  I  will  send  a 

Free  Trial  Bottle 

to  anyone  filling  coupon  and,  en- 
closing lo  cents  to  pay  postage, — 
only  one  bottle  to  a  family. 

Beware  of  concoctions  of  Oil  of  Vitriol, 
Sulphurous  acid  and  water  bearing  sim- 
ilar names. 

Sold  by  leading  druggists.  None 
genuine  without  my  signature. 


Chemist  and  Graduate   of  the  ''Ecole 
Centrale  des  Arts   et    Manufactures 
de  Paris"  (France). 

57  Princ«  St., 
New  ¥ork  City. 

FREE! 

ValiMble  book- 
let   on   How 
to     Treat 
D   I  •  . 


/         Send    free 

j^   /'    trial    bottle  of 

JCy,-''    H  vdro«oii«     for 

^\,-''     which     I     enclose 

^fi .''     10c.  to  pay  forward- 

y''    ine    charg^es.        Coupon 

./    good  only  until  July  30,  HJO 


Namf. 


WRITE   LEQIBLY 
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HFNESS 

Morley  Phone" 

A    miniature  Telephone  for 

the  Kar— invisible,  easily  ad- 
justed,  and  entirely  comfort- 
able. Makes  low  sounds  and 
whispers  plainly  heard.  Over 
y  thousand  sold,  giving  instant  relief  from 
ifness  and  head  noises.  There  are  but 
rmnei  of  deafness  that  cannot  be 
flted.     Write  for  booklet  and  testimonials. 

THE    MORLEY    COMPANY 

I>e»(.  D,  tl  8onih  16ih  Street,  PklUdelpkU 


Kiflea 
■vera  arks 


1.66 
.10 


napiacki 46 

Kbakl  Lecitlni 16 


Bevolvera  (R«lica)  .SO 
Holster*  .10 
Bobber  I'oncbos..  .75 
Cadet  Drill  Odqi.  1.00 
Cadet  Eqaipt.  Seta    J3S 

Bayonets 

Side  Arm  Sworda. 

Canteens 

Army  Hata 

Navy  Hats 

Trowel  Bayonet... 
Banting  Knife.... 
U.  8.  Summer  Dniform  (White)    coat, 


ARM¥  AUCrnON  BABGAIlfS. 

Teuta....$1.00  up.    0  Foot  Amor.  Banner.. Si .3S 

Oarbinea     .80    *^     Bloo  Flaanal  Shin IJO 

CaTalry  Lftrtat -Se 

N.C.  OfBceri'  Sword..  IJS 
Blanket  Boll  E^vipt. . .    Jt 

Oan  Backa.  Seu 7S 

Bptff.  Blfle  with  Ctaa..  3.4S 
Bargical  Init'mnk  S«ta  a.TS 
New  Cavalry  Sabres. . .    1.^ 

Gold  Medal  Cots 1-5* 

Cork  Life  Freaerrera..    -«• 

UcClelUn  Saddles 4.M 

Bridles..  ..  l.M 
Caralry  Spars,  (pair).,  .tf 
Carbine  Be«ta  .7S 
Artillery  Horac  Collara  IJU 
Mesa  Kit  Camp  Seta. . .  M 
Leather  Pottoe  Lcfflaa  l.«i 
panta   and   helmet,  new.  LS 


.10 
.20 
.28 
.» 
.10 


Larce  184-paffe  Illustrated  catalogue,  full  of  valuable  infoniM^BSi 

with  net  wholesale  and  retail  prices,  mailed  12  centa  (stamp*). 

FRAJfCIS  BANN£RMAN,  501  Broadway,  Mew  Tavk 

Largtt  tUaUr  in  tks  iporld  in  Oovemm^nt  Auction  Gm^*. 

15   ilcres  for  eforcve.— SH  Acras  Broadm^g  3mi 
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These  Physicians  Have  Used  It  Penonally  and  in  Prac- 
tice—Are They  Not  Competent  Witnesses? 

^For  these  Purposes  it  is  Endorsed  by  the  Highest  Medical  Authorities/ 

Dr.  CeO>  E»  Walton's  standard  work  on  the  Medicinal  Springs  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  n ■!■■■■  ■■  ii  ■  mmmmmm  Taammm^am  is  an  efficient  diuretic,  and  proves  of  great  value  in 
states  :  DUIIH10  LEIllIfi  BKIuI  INFLAMMATION  and  IRRITATION  of  the  BLAD- 
DBR  and  KIDNEYS,  especially  when  dependent  upon  the  URIC  ACID  DIATHESIS,  as  exhibited  in 
cases  of  GRAVEL  and  QOUT.    For  these  purposes  it  is  endorsed  by  the  highest  medical  authorities/' 

Dr«  Chas*  B*  NanoredOf  Prof,  of  Surgery,  Medical  Dept.  University  of  Mich.,  and  author 
of  articles  in  International  Cyclopedia  am  Simeima  j^  I  vamMmm  lifMiiMiii  »  one  of  the  best 
0/  Surgery,  is  of  the  opinion  thai  **  DUE HIUI LITHIA  llfUlK  alkaline  waters  in 
tliia  country.    I  have  used  it  with  undoubted  advantage  in  my  own  person." 

Dr.  John  T.  Metcalf  9  Emeritus  Prof,  of  Clinical  Medicine,  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  New  York:  **I  Hw— »^  %  — — ■  %^mgmmm^  for  patients,  and  used  it  in  my 
have  for  some  years  prescribed  DvEFlllAI  LITIIIA  lUUKn  own  case  for  QOUTY  TROUBLE 

with  decided  beneficial  results,  and  I  regard  it  certainly  as  a  very  valuable  remedy." 
Additional  testimony  on  request.    For  sale  by  the  general  drug  and  mineral  water  trade. 

Hotel  at  Springs  opens  June  istli 
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Shaving  Without  Stropping 

Stop  and  Think 

what  this  means  to  you.  The  Gillette  Safety 
^  Razor  is  the  only  razor  made  that  does  away 
m^  entirely  with  the  difficult  and  annoying  task  of 
^  stropping  and  honing.  THE  GILLCTTE  IS 
TS  READY  TO  USE.  It  is  the  simplest  and 
ctive  shaving  device  in  the  world.  The  beginner 
as  easily  as  the  old-timer.  In  three  minutes  you 
>urself  a  clean,  smooth,  comfortable  shave  without 
ching  or  irritating  the  skin.  By  a  slight  twist  of  the 
llette  blade  can  be  raised  or  lowereaon  the  guard 
or  medium  shave.     A  new  blade  can  be  inserted 

Safety  Razor  will  last  you  for  years.  The  handle 
ble  construction,  triple  silver,  sterling  or  gold-plated, 
IS  a  watch.  The  twelve  double  edged  wafer  blades 
-will  give  an  average  of  twenty  shaves  from  each 
I  HONING,  NO  STROPPING.  They  are  of 
inely  tempered  by  secret  process  and  ground  by 
ing  every  blade  uniform.  No  matter  how  tough  or 
^  wiry  the  beard  or  how  tender  the  skin,  the  Gillette  gives  a  perfectly  satiilying 
shave.     Each  blade  costing  only  five  cents  gives  an  average  of  twenty  shaves. 

Mr.  Frank  B,  Mathmws,  of  JacluonviUm,  Florida,  writ—: 

**  I  was  in  a  PuUman  a  few  duyt  lince  and  taw  a  man  uae  oneof  jfour  safedet  and  as  he  finished 
be  made  fifteen  cents  chanoe  and  dropped  it  into  his  fob  pocket.  He  remarked  that  he  bad  used  a 
Gillette  for  three  years  ana  every  time  he  shaved  he  put  nfteen  cents  askle,  and  now  he  was  going  oa 
a  wedding  trip  to  Eitfope  on  the  money  thus  saved ;  that  it  would  pay  the  passage  for  himself  and 
wiie  across  and  back. 

Can  you  afford  to  be  without  a  GiDette? 

Standaidtriplesflver-platediet  with  12  bUdes $5.00 

Standard  set  in  combmation  with  shaving  brush  and  soap  in  triple  silver-plated  holdm 7.50 

Standard  stcding  sec  with  12  blades 15.00 

Other  combination  sets  in  silver  and  oold  up  to. . . .   50.00 

Pnckngttt  ci  ten  new  double  edged  medes .50 

For  sale  by  all  leading  druggUts,  cutlery  and  hardware  dealere 

W^T^^^^^^^fk     Omheauttfully  Hbutraied  deacripiioe  booklet  aentfree  poti-  ~ 

'^h    paid  on  nqueai.     Write  for  our  $pecitd  Mai  offer  today 

fij     Gillette  Sales  C)mpany 

'^  /     ni2  Tnncs  BuHdnig  New  York  City 
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q  Your  next  paira"FLOR- 
SHEIM"  and  convince  your- 
self of  its  superior  qualities. 


Yoo  Mw  havtt  to ':farMlt  fai"*  a 
It 


FLORSHEIM  &  CXJMPANY 

CHlCAGaU.S.A. 

aula  Book  tbowt  "a  fit  for  cfwr  fMl.* 
SoadloriL  Moiltlyloo  ool  lor  $MtL 


CHEW^ 

Beeman's  i 

THK  Original 

Pepsin  ^  : 
Gum  ^  ^ 


Com 


All 


PvtebaABvvryl 


♦4-M-f 
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FLAT 


CLASP 


Over  two  million  men  annually  wear  Brighton  Flat  Clasp  Garters,  and  here  are  some  of  the  reasons. 

The  Brighton  Garter  is  the  most  comfortable  garter  for  men.  Neither  binds,  pinches,  nor  loses 
its  grip.    Sets  firmly,  snugly. 

£>th  the  underwear  and  the  socks  set  smoothly  in  place,  no  uncomfortable  wrinkles  or  bunches 
at  the  shoe  tops. 

The  clasp  is  absolutely  flat,  no  sharp  teeth  or  projections  to  catch  in  the  clothing.  Metal  parts 
heavily  nickeled. 

Latest  patterns  of  one  piece  pure  silk  web,  absolutely  no  mercerized  cotton  ever  enters  into  a 
Brighton  Flat  Clasp  Garter. 

PIONEER  SUSPENDER  CO.,  718  Market  St.,  Philadelphia 

Makers  of  Pioneer  8uepender$. 
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Spaulding  &  Co. 

„     PARIS  Groldsmiths' Silversmiths  Chicago 

36  Ave  de  roper.  and  JewelerS  J«:ksonBl»dand8UtoSt 

"An  Unusual  Service" 

Tells  how  one  may  buy  at  home  with  the  assistance  of  our 
experienced  salesmen, 

Jewelry,  Silverware^  TVatcheSy  Clocks, 
'Bronzes,  Art  Goods,  etc, 

with  the  same  satisfaction  as  if  present  in  our  salesrooms. 
A  copy  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  address. 

Spaulding  &  Co. 
Chicago 
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Ei^ht  Hours  of  Comfort 

on  an  Ostermoor  makes  you  ready  for  the  day's 
work  when  the  clock  strikes  seven.  There  is  all 
the  diflference  in  the  world  between  the  refreshing 
sleep  which  healthful  comfort  brings  and  the  rest- 
less semi-unconsciousness  that  comes  from  sleeping 
on  a  saggy,  lurhpy,  bumpy  hair  mattress.     The 

Ostermoor  Mattress  consists  of  elastic  layers  of  soft,  pure  Ostermoor  sheets. 
They  are  laid  by  an  Ostermoor  hand  within  the  Ostermoor  tick — that  is,  they  are 
built,  not  stuffed  like  the  unsanitary,  germ-breeding  hair  mattress.    The 

Ostermoor  Mattress  ^15. 

will  never  lose  its  shape,  never  sag,  and  never  lose  its  "Spring."    An  occasional  sun  bath  is  all  it  needs  to  keep 
it  sweet  and  fresh.     The  tick  can  be  easily  taken  off  and  washed  when  desired. 

30  Nights*  Free  Trial.  You  may  sleep  on  an  Ostermoor  for  a  month  and,  if  at  the  end  of  that  time  you 
arc  not  tkifroughly  satisfied,  have  your  money  back  without  question.  We  have  an  interesting  and  beautifully  illus- 
trated volume  of  142  pages,  treating  oi slerp,  what  it  does  for  the  human  body,  what  tends  to  promote  it,  how  insomnia 
can  be  cured,  the  history  of  beds,  Ostermoor  styles  and  sizes,  Ostermoor  boat  cushions,  life  preservers.    So  please 

Write  £op  Our  Free  Book,  "The  Test  o£  Time 

We  Sell  By  Mail,  or  Throuiih   2000  Ostermoor  Dealers 

Exdutrve  OsUrmoot  agencies  everywhere— that  is  our  aim;  the  highest  grade  merchant  in  every  place.    The 
,^^^^_  Ostermoor  dealer  in  your  vicinity — be  sure  to  ask  m«  who  he  is — will  show  you 

a  mattress  with   the  **Ostermoor'*  name  and  trade-mark  snvn  on  the  end. 
Mattress  shipped;  express  paid  by  us,  same  day  check  is  received,  if  you 
order  of  us  by  mail. 
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OSTERMOOR  &  GO. 

123  Elisabeth  Street 
NEW  YOKE 


eiZKB  AND  priorr: 
9  ft.  «  in.  wld«.    •  8.36 


S  ffc.  wld«. 
8  ft.  «  in.  1 
4  ft.  wide. 


10.00 
ll.TO 
18.86 


4  ft.  «  in.  wld«,      10.00 


▲U«f 


•  loaf 


Agrency:  The  Ideal  Bedding 
4>.,  Ltd.,  Montreal. 


In  two  parts,  60o.  extra 
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U.  S.  War  CiBtgf,  WasMaftaa,  D.  C    Oae  atf  a  grso^  atf  Uaitc4  5tatcs  Q«irer«HM«t  BaiMiass  caastractc^ 
tlir«aKfc»at  ky  tiK  iLaha  SysUm  atf  Rciafarced  Coacrete. 

**  NOTE  THAT  BAR  "—its  use  means  buildings  that  endure— 

buildings  that  possess  the  greatest  degree  of  resistance  against  earthquake,  fire, 
and  the  ravage  of  time. 

In  the  rebuilding  of  San  Francisco  as  elsewhere,  the  Kahn 
System  of  Reinforced  Concrete  is  making  good. 

Reinforced  coocrete  grows  strooger  with  age — is  economical  in  first  cost  and  saves  an  immense  amoant  of 
time  in  construction.  The  Farwell,  Ozmon,  Kirk  &  Co.  bailding  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  the  largest  warehouse  in 
the  West,  with  nine  stones  and  nearly  half  a  million  square  feet  of  floor  ^>ace,  was  completed  in  six  months. 

The  contract  for  the  immense  plant  of  the  Pierce  Automobile  Co.  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y. .  400'  x  600'  in  dimen- 
sions, to  be  built  throughout  of  concrete,  reinforced  ^nth  the  Kahn  Trussed  Bar.  was  awarded  to  us  April  15th, — 
the  plot  wH  ke  rcaij  fer  •ccafMcy  A«gut  lUk,    (hrer  7SI  carlMis  •!  ■atertol  are  re^aiiH  fer  this  Me  fok 

These  are  some  of  the  things  made  possible  by  the  Kahn  System — back  of  which  is  a  million  dollar 
organization  and  a  staff  of  over  seventy-five  experienced  college  graduated  engineers.  The  Kahn  Sj'siem  means 
an  organization  competent  to  handle  every  deuil  of  a  building  with  a  maximum  economy,  maximum  engineering 
skill  and  maximum  speed — an  organization  which  has  produced  results  for  others  and  can  produce  results  for 
you.     If  you  have  an  office  building,  factory  building,  hotel,  or  other  large  structure  to  erect,  write  us. 

Our  elaborate  160-page  book  of  **  Tests."  just  off  the  press,  sent  upon  receipt  of  25c.  in  stamps. 
Our  Bridge  Circular  and   general   information   free.     Ask   for   **  Trussed  Coucrcie  Bulletin." 

Trussed   Concrete   Steel   Company 

mnces  ia  all  Priacipai  Qtiea  39-41  Coogress  Street*  Detroit*  nichlgan,  U.  5.  A. 
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Descriptive  booklet  sent  on  application.     AclJress  > 

DELAWARE  6f  HUDSON  R.R.  Ticket  Office  (until  July  Irt)  1354  BroaJw.y.N.  Y. 

After  tkat  Jate.  HOTEL  CHAMPLAIN.  CKnton  County.  N.  Y.  f 
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THE   NATIONAL  WEEKLY 


^The  difference  between  Collier's  News  Service  and  the 
news  service  of  the  daily  paper  is  the  difference  between 
a  finished  story  and  its  separate  chapters. 

^The  San  Francisco  disaster  came  over  the  wires  bit  by 
bit  and  your  daily  paper  gave  you  the  story  as  it  came. 

^In  the  May  issues  ofXalliers  you  find  the  history  of  that 
appalling  disaster,  clearly,  succinctly,  and  accurately  reported 
by  a  Collier's  correspondent  who  was  an  eye-witness.  You 
find  it  illustrated  with  a  most  remarkable  collection  of 
photographs,  made  by  one  of  Collier's  staff  photographers, 
each  picture  clearly  reproduced  on  high-grade  paper. 

^Mr.  Frederick'  Palmer  of  Collier's  staff,  but  recently 
returned  from  his  investigation  of  conditions  in  Panama, 
started  for  San  Francisco  on  receipt  of  the  first  despatches, 
to  report  the  work  of  rebuilding  the  stricken  city.  His 
articles  in  succeeding  numbers  of  Collier's  will  cover  this 
work  in  detail,  reporting  io  full  the  great  movement  of 
reconstruction. 

Collier's  correspondents,  photographers,  and  artists  are 
in  touch  w^ith  every  corner  of  the  civilized  w^orld. 
Their  first-hand  reports  are  epitomized  and  edited  by 
an  expert  for  each  issue  of  **The  National  Weekly" 

If  you  do  not  really  knotv  Collier's,  send  your  name  and  address  for  a  book- 
let/' Fifty-f)»o  Weeks  of  Collier's/*  and  a  handsome  Gibson  miniature,  free 

P.  F.  COLLIER  tt  SON,  402  West  13tli  St,  New  YorK 
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How  You  are 

Slowly  Starving  Your  Skin 


good 


VER  hear  of  the  thief 
named  Alkali  ? 

He  is  free  in  common 
soaps  —  free  to  rob 
your  sktn  of  tis  nah 
ural  Otis  and  steal 
your  complexion. 

Nature  provides  you 
with  a  myriad  of  little 
otl  glands  which  are 
intended  to  lubricate 
your  skin  with  a  nat- 
ural oil  and  keep  it 
soft  and  flexible. 

,    It's  these  little  glands 

that  free  Alkali  robs  of 

their  oils. 

In  hard^  dry,  shriveled 

fmmon  soaps  are  made 
and  acid  fats,  such  as 

nd  any  free  Alkali  in 

i  isn't  aij/  free  Alkali 

'■  ResinoL  in  soap  form, 
sts.  scientists — all  over 
it  found  iiny thing  any' 


Skin  fTMtly  macBlted— Dry  ub4 
•omp. 


where  near  so 
for  the  skin. 

Probably  you 
would  like  to  see  for 
yourself. 

Well«  look  through 
a  strong  microscope  at 
the  back  of  a  hand 
that  has  been  washed 
for  a  while  with  a  com- 
mon alkali  soap. 

Observe  Figure  1— 
that's  what  it  looks  like. 

See  how  the  skin  is  shriveled  up? 

Now  let's  have  a  mioroscopic  view  of.  a  hand 
which  is  washed  regularly  with  Resinol  Soap. 

Observe  Figure  2— that's  the  result  of  Resinol 
Soap. 

See  how  soft  and  clear  the  skin  is? 

It's  iust  this  way  all  over  the  body,  but  we've 
taken  the  back  of  your  hand  for  an  example  be- 
cause there  are  many  oil  glands  there  clustered 
around  the  hair  follicles  out  of  which  the  hairs 
grow. 

Now  you  can  see  for  yourself  one  of  the  ways 


in  which  Resinol  Soap 
preserves  your  skin — 

And  anords  protec- 
tion against  the  com- 
plexion stealer. 

For  Resinol  Soap 
doesn't  rob  the  oil 
glands  like  common 
soaps— on  the  contrary, 
it  feeds  them  and  keeps 
them  in  proper  con- 
dition. But  it  does  more 
than  this — 

It  nourishes  the 
true  skin. 

While  common 
soaps,  at  best,  will 

simply  cleanse  the  surface  of  your  surface  skin— 
Resinol  soap  reaches  your  true  skin,  beneath 
your  surface  skm,  and  keeps  it  healthy  and  active. 
Your  surface  skin  doesn't  need  anything  more 
than  cleansing,  because  it's  simply  a  protecting 
shell. 

But  your  true  skin  does  need  nourishment  be- 
cause it  contains  all  the  elements  and  organs  that 
make  or  mar  skin  health  and  beauty. 

And  here  again  the  microscope  proves. 
For  it  shows  you  that  common  soaps  actnaUy 
clog  up  your  pores,  and  therefore  can't  reach  and 
nourish  the  true  skin, 
even  if  there  is  any- 
thing  pourishing  in 
them. 

And  the  micro- 
scope also  shows  bow 
greedily  and  grateful- 
ly  the  pores  absorb 
the  nourishing,  soften- 
ing, soothing  elements 
in  Resinol  Soap  and 
carry  them  down  to 
keep  the  true  skin  in  healthy  activity. 

Kesinol  Soap  preserves,  purifies  and  beauti- 
fies the  skin,  scalp,  hair  and  hands. 

It  has  proved  itself  the  safest  soap  for  all  pur- 
poses of  the  toilet,  bath  and  nursery. 

It  possesses  qualities  for   making  the  skin 
sweet  and  healthy  that  other  soaps  cannot  claim. 
Resinol    Soap    **smells  clean'*— has   a   scent 
which  is  suggestive  of  its  refreshing  purity. 

The  price  is  25  cents  per  cake,  but  it  lathers 
so  readily  that  a  cake  lasts  much  longer  than  a 
cake  of  ordinary  soap. 
Your  druggist  sells  it. 


If  You  Have  Not  Used  It,  Make  a  Ten  Day 
Trial  of  Resinol  Soap  at  Our  Expense 

We  want  to  send  you  with  our  compliments  a  ten  days'  sample  of 
Resinol  Soap  and  a  copy  of  our  handsome  and  interesting  "Beauty  Album." 

Just  write  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  card  and  direct  it  now  to 

The  Resinol  Chemical  Company 
s»w.  Lombard  Street  Baltimore,  Maryland,  U.  S.  A.    iJ*'" 
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Arc  You 
Sure  Your 

Vinegar  is  Pure? 

In  no  Other  article  that  goes  on  the  table 
is  there  so  much  dangerous  adulteration  as 
in  ordinary  vinegar. 

And  yet  the  amount  of  vinegar  used  in 
any  one  home  is  so  small  that  every  family 
can  afford  the  finest  vinegar  made. 

HEIN2 

Pure  Malt  Vinegar 

— the  only  vinegar  of  this  kind  made  in  the 
United  States — ^is  without  question  the 
purest,  most  delicious,  most  healthful  vine- 
gar that  can  be  produced.  Indeed,  it  is  re- 
cognized as  the  standard  by  the  Government 
pure-food  authorities. 

Brewed  from  selected  barley  malt  by  a 
most  exact  process,  it  combines  with  all  the 
healthful  properties  of  the  grain  a  flavor 
of  rare  pungency  that  makes  it  invaluable 
for  salads  and  table  uses. 

Your  grocer  sells  Heinz  Pure  Malt  Vine- 
gar in  sealed  bottles.  Include  a  bottle  in 
your  next  order;  if  it  isn't  the  fin^est  that 
ever  came  to  your  table  the  grocer  will  re- 
fund your  money. 

Others  of  the  57  Varieties  that  are  sure  to  captivate 
you  are  Baked  Beans  (three  kinds).  Preserved 
Fniits,  Sweet  Pickles,  India  Relish,  Maiidalay  Sauce, 
Pure  Imported  Olive  Oil,  etc.  Let  us  send  you  our 
interesting  booklet  entitled  "The  Spice  of  Life;" 
also  our  booklet  on  vinegars. 

H.  J.  HEINZ  COMPANY, 

NCw  York         nttabovah         CUeaflo 
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CIGARET    LUXURY. 

A  New  York  man,  who  recently  visited  me,  writes: 
<*  Ordinarily  stale  cigaret  smoke  is  very  offen- 
sive to  me,  and  when  I  remember  that  neither 
your  oflBce  nor  your  home  had  a  trace  of  this,  al- 
though you  smoke  freely  in  both  places,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  this  point  of  itself  suflBcient  to 
make  your  goods  the  first  choice  of  all  particu- 
lar people/' 

There  is  no  prejudice  against  cigarets  in  any  Euro- 
pean country.  There  is  no  reason  for  prejudice  there, 
because  the  cigarets  are  right.  They  are  made  and  sold 
like  unto  rare  wines,  by  men  with  traditions  of  quality 
to  live  up  to— men  with  generations  of  experience  back 
of  them. 


Americans  are  rapidly  finding  out  what  Europeans 
have  known  for  a  long  time— that  a  Russian  Cigaret 
of  high  quality  is  the  only  one  in  the  world  worth 
the  attention  of  a  connoisseur. 

Americans  are  naturally  the  most  discriminating 
people  in  the  world,  once  they  are  given  a  chance  to 
discriminate.  We  Americans  have  been  *'  exploited  " 
on  cigarets  just  as  we  have  on  other  things.  The 
cigaret  business  in  America  never  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  connoisseurs,  but  in  the  hands  of  financiers. 

I  am  offering  you  now  the  first  opportunity  you 
have  ever  had  to  obtain  Russian  Cigarets,  direct,  at 
first  hands,  in  perfect  condition,  and  without  any 
trouble  or  delay. 

These  cigarets  are  made  of  real  tobacco,  pure,  clean 
and  sweet,  and  nothing  else.  They  are  mild  and 
smooth,  and  are  a  revelation  in  the  richness  of  their 
tobacco  flavor. 

They  will  leave  in  your  office  or  apartments  no 
trace  of  the  odor  usually  associated  with  cigarets. 

These  cigarets  are  rolled  carefully  and  perfectly 
by  hand,  and  encased  in  the  thinnest  cigaret  paper 
in  the  world.  The  edges  are  fastened  by  crimping 
— no  paste  is  used.  Every  cigaret  is  separately  ex- 
amined before  shipment,  and  they  reach  you  fresh 
and  perfectly  matured. 

We  f  urnisn  to  our  regular  customers  at  no  addi- 
tional cost  special  individual  cigarets  decorated  with 
artistic  and  original  two-letter  monogram  designs 
in  gold. 


age 
one 


They  come  straight  from  me  to  you  by  mail,  post- 
i?e  paid,  and  at  factory  prices.    Packed  in  cedar, 


paid,  and  at  factory  prices. 
hundred  to  the  box. 


I  will  gladly  send  you  full  information  about  these 
cigarets,  but  talk  is  deaf  and  dumb  as  compared  with 
actually  smoking  them,  and  "smoke"  la,  after  all, 
the  final  test.  Idy  first  purpose  is  to  give  you  a  per- 
fect smoke,  and  it  pleases  me  to  set  aside  money  con- 
sideratio~untii  1  have  done  this. 

I  GUARANTEE 

that  my  cigarets  will  please  you.  Send  me  your  or- 
der for  a  trial  hundred  of  the  size  and  value  you 
prefer.  Try  the  cigaretd — smoke  the  full  hundred 
if  you  wish.  If  you  don't  like  them,  say  so,  and  your 
money  will  be  instantly  returned.  As  to  the  ciga- 
rets, I  will  take  my  chances  on  your  giving  them  to 
some  one  who  will  like  them,  and  who  will  order 
more. 

I  knew  that  American  connoisseurs  would  be  quick 
to  follow  Europeans  in  recognizing  the  absolute  su- 
periority in  smoking  quality  of  Russian  Cigarets. 

My  March  sales  were  twice  those  of  February,  and 
the  sales  again  doubled  in  April,  and  not  a  single 
purchaser  would  take  his  money  back. 

You  cannot  get  these  cigarets  elsewhere.  In  buy- 
ing them  from  me  direct,  you  are  assured  of  the 
same  courteous  treatment  as  though  your  trade  alone 
meant  the  whole  thing  to  me. 

If  you  wish  to  eniov  cigarets  at  their  beat,  without 
injury  to  your  health,  to  jour  own  sense  of  refine- 
ment, or  to  that  of  your  friends,  something  ought  to 
be  done  about  this  at  once. 

Tear  out  the  coupon  now,  and  get  acquainted  with 
me,  and  with  real  cigaret  luxury. 


THE    MAKAROFF   COMPANY    OF  AMERICA 

(O.  NELSON  DOUGLAS.) 

Suite  88. J  95  MILK  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Investigation 
of  Piano  Tone 


Suppose  in  this  age  of  sweeping  legislative  inquiry 
public  demand  should  be  made  for  an  exhaustive  investi- 
gation of  Piano  Tone.     The  creators  of 


^TiAIHIif 


would  gladly  welcome  such  investigation,  with  only  the  foremost  author- 
ities on  tone — artists  and  men  of  science — to  give  expert  testimony. 

The  most  critical  tests  would  provCy  beyond  cavil,  that  the 
EVERBTT  tone,  a  distinctive  EVERETT  quality,  is  not  equalled  in 
any  other  piauQ. 

It  i$  not  reasonable  to  suppose  such  inquiry  will  be  made.  But  you  may 
satisfy  yourself  by  personal  investigation.     EVERKTT  Catalog  sent  on  request. 

While  there  is  but  one  EVERETT  quality^  the  price  on  Uprights  varies  from 
$500  to  $1,000  according  to  style.  Grands,  from  $700  to  $1,500  and  beyond  to 
any  amount  you  may  desire  to  pay  for  special  design  in  art  case. 

THE  JOHN  CHURCH  COMPANY 

CINCINNATI         CHICAGO         NEW  YORK 


Ovcrners  of  the  Everett  Piano  Company,  Boston 
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